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A 3CENE IN '1UL JLfcLl J’iUSON Fir TV YEARS AGO. 


ST1VJGCIN LIFE youth, not far in advance of boyhood, might 

niAPTKK i. have been seen hnr ‘edly threading the throng of 

SEAUC 11 fob a FATiitH is the old flf.ft miaow. passengers which encumbered the pavement of 

C" T a summer's morning, in the early p <rt of the Holborn. His, boots and other garments bore 

.present century; a tall,‘slight, and well-dressed marks of travel, in dust which owned no inline* 
1 No l.w. n 




































THE LEISURE HOUR. 


diate connection with the sweepings of'London • between it and liberty; while others, looking <'ii, 
stones, and his air was jaded and anxious. More ] were betting on the issue of the game. The 
than once he stopped, as in uncertainty, and then j players were bathed in perspiration : the spectators 
• .|uicl;cned his speed, nntil, descending the steep | shouted applause at every successful hit; and the 
iteejivity which cab-horses abominate, he plunged j sun shone on ' .em all. • 

siftta the irregular assemblage of booths and stalls, Elsewhere, and apart from the common jeulgar. 


SSlj the irregular assemblage of booths and stalls, 
known in those days ft; Fleet-market. Once 


Elsewhere, and apart from the common vulgar, 
beneath tV walls of the grim building, walked 


more pausing, the youth addressed himself, with a 1 arm-in-arm, in twos and threes, the men in,morn- i 
burning face a*'d t" stammering tongue, to a man | ing gowns and slippers, redolent still of drawing- l 

■wfrwrnpv / 


in the market: and, receiving the information he J room pnrfu ,ies. These wore amnrjj the aristocracy 
sought, pressed onward, and was lost in the crowd, j of the Flc 1 ; and they looked with suitable scorn 
A few minutes later, the young stranger was on their brethren in adversity, the shopoeruey, 
surveying, with a troubled gaze, 4 he iron-studded whom perliaps they had assisted to ruin; but no 
door of a high and blank wall. Another minute nr Her, the sun shone "till. 

elapsed before lie ventured to knock at the gloomy It shone upon che prison and its long triple 
portal. With a aesperatc eilbrt he at length, | rows of casements. Windows were 1 brown tip. 


portal. Wit,n a aesperatc eltort, lie at icngin, rows ot casements, minnows were tbrown up, 
however, raised the knocker, auu was speedily and here and there a man loLed idly on the sill, 
admitted to a bare, strong apartment, with in conversation with his neighbour of the next 
stained and slimy walls. Three or four men’ room, or watched the motley scene below. At 
equally stained an# slimy, were lounging on other windows wero other men, with sleeves tucknl 


benches, and another was seated at a desk at the 
farther corner of the* nom. To this man the 
youth addressed an inquiry which, after momentary 
consultation of a greasy b ok at his elbow, elicited 
a reply: “Mr. Leonard Marsden, chummed on 
Ranker, number 10, Coffee-room Gallery; any hid’ 


up and arms deep in (lour and suet, preparing 
their mid-day meal. Contiguous to some win¬ 
dows hung flabby joints or smaller fragments of 
beef and mutton: wc must cat to i,ve, even in a 
prise l. • . 

1'ae youth looked ground mid above him in vmn 


will show you ;” and, pointing ,o an open aoor . t for the face he sought; anil lie imperfectly under 

1 • 1 rt 1 I 1 a A 1 . • ■a_ • . _ _ __4 - - J >1. _ .1.*_ !• 1 IT ‘nf’il 


his left hand, he ushered the visitor ir uO t v c 
spacious yard of Fleet prison. 


stood the d’rections he 1- ,d received. "Willi i 
sickened heart ho moved slowly onward; the vo,., 


On prison and pala.e the sun shines with equal hilarity and recklessness and selfishness which 

il it .1 _ * V* __l_ a __ ____ A. _ _ i __ _ „ 1 • i 1 . 


warmth. He shower his pleasant lace that morn¬ 
ing calmly over the iron-spiked wa*ls of the Fleet, 


marJjefl almost everycountenance ,on which lie 
fixed his eyes were painful: a took of sorrowful 


brightening the dark, smoke-grimed building, and | concern would have been ar relief. “ These i.,en 


burnishing its dingy windows. It was a prison, 
doubtless ; but it liaid warmth end light there, in 
the prison yard. 

“ Mot so bad, after all," thought the bewildered 
youth to himself, as he east Us eyes around on Hie 
scene into which lie had been suddenly introduced; 
“ call it a hig hoarding-schoel for men, and it may 
br bearable; uot not or Am,”lie silently added, 
and his eyes began to SB; "not for him. Dear 


father, to Hank that yon should he deprived of 
liberty, and hove men like these Mr com¬ 
panions !* 

Men like these’ the prison yard was well filled 
with them—men u shirt sleeves which had onoe 
been -' te; men in faded dressing gowns and slip¬ 
pers wjicb had onoe been gorgeous; men in shabby 
genteel voetume whidli had onoe been fashionable 
and new and glossy, bat that was a long while 
ago ; men in beards of a week’s nigged growth, 


have wives and children, some 6f them,” thought 
Basil: “do they ever think of f/icm, 1 wonder 
“ Coffee-room Gallery,number ]0; chummed on 
Hooker:’’ the words had some meaning, Basil sup¬ 
posed ; but of all the faces lie encountered—and 
they were to be reckoned by scores—there seemed 
not one to invite his confidence; so he proceeded 
silently on Ub search. He reached the prison 
door at last; it was widely open, and he ascended 


of a flight of stone steps and entered. 


and hands which had once been clean, now .half jammed together; beds nnmadc, and marvellously 


thrust into pockets to oeuccal thedeformity of dirt. 
The sun was shining on them all. 

There were old men, grey-headed and watery- 
eyed : there were young men, not long since in- 
fants, in law, but who had suddenly strided into 
maturity and legal resporsXifitv, and-—a prion. 


A new scene presented itself, which still further i j 
confused and confounded all Basil Marsden’s pre- j 1 
v» us puerile conceptions of a prison. A long gal- 1 > 
lery, tolerably well lighted, reaching from end to 'j 
end of building, gave entrance to a range of ■ V 
rooms, consecutively numbered, many of which || 
were thrown open, and disclosed “the secrets of i| 
the prison-house.” Ifere was a chamber in its i j 
morning dishabille: two stump bedsteads, closely 11 


“ Men like these!’’ and Basil Marsden ’ooked short pipes, and conversing in animated tone 1 


around him as he walked slowly oh, unnoticed, which they were j.lined by a third comf'iiim’""^ 
It wanted two hours to noon; but why count more industriously engaged, was'wasl-ng ^ 
hours in prison •' Here a group ot men w.,s clns- scraping a bowl of potatoes at the tahe. If an’ 
teved, lazily reclining on benches, smoking and comparison could be drawn, where a 1 ’was filthy, 
quaffing draughts of st -, ong beer from bat’ered and sickening with the Amies of stale tobacco, 
pewter. There, with all tin ardour of schoolboys, superadded to those of a dost, overcrowded room 
another party was playing at ball against the high which served lor a bedroom, kitchen, scullery, and 
walls of the prison yard, as though intent on parlour—this man-cook was the dirtiest article ni 
boaking down with tenjjis bullets the .barrier l the whole lot. So theght Basil, as he turned 

Uttarpera Jaikrishna Putrid Libra 

1 / . r" r i _._ -i_ l _ .. a.*.... —■ n . n — - ——— 

t . 


dirty; floor ditto; two shabby chairs, and a shab¬ 
bier table ditto: ditto, walls, with a variety of gar- i 
ments hmyj around them in picturesque confusion; i 
ditto, ditto. The room was occupied; two sodden- 
faced men, who had apparently stopped midway ' , 

dressing, were seated on the side of a bed. sim' 1 1 




THE LEISURE HOl'K. 


a v.iy, iiu'u'alily disgusted with the momentary 
glance lie took in p:,s-iii*r. 

A mil her open door; and Basil, whose curiosity, 
in '■pite of his heavy heart, was languidly raised, 
beheld a striking contrast, to anything ho had \ et 
witnessed. The room was carpeted, and scrupu¬ 
lously clean : the window was open, and within 
side were pots of flowers in bloom, to freshen the 
atmosphere and enliven the scene. \ thin, pa 1 a 
man, in gentlemanly garb, was w tering and 
trimming them as the youth pass,-. by. There 
were a bed, and a table and chairs ; but there were 
m a* ness and order, instead of Ijltli and eoufusion; 
while the walls of the ape mient, probably not h, >g 
since washed and coloured, were adorned with 
pictures in frames and a set of ,veil-filled book- 
she-.-es. 

The aspect was inviting, and Basil timidly tapped 
at the open door, and learned, in answer to liis in¬ 
quiry, that he must ascend to the gallery above 
to find the roopi lie sought. The gentleman then 
abruptly dosed liis doer, as though vexed at the 
intrusion; a”d Basil Marsden hastened briskly on. 

’le was in a prison, no doubt; but not the prison 
he had pie.tured to himself. Here was a pr-un 
i.irii a.i open door: liens woie prisoners apparently 
without restraint, walking in and walking out at 
iheir pleasure. Where was the jailor p where were 
Uie turnkeys? Hero was he. a stranger and an 
i'ltruu :r, wandering at liis will, and no one roughly 
to take him to task for liis temerity. He had born 
f ■' in easily enough ; would they let him out? r ( 

I ■ not. matter; his t .thcr was tlicro, if lie could 
I but be ifd. 

[ -d prig! why, it seemed like a market on a 
i small se* Ilere a butcher's shop, there a "hand- 
brs. (ha ;t greengrocer's, and there a baker's; 
with (’lymers going in and coming out. some 
v omen, , nie men; but the latter predominated. 
*“>’n wiy lounging in the gallery, as others were 
hiuugiii^u the yard; ami the sun shone cheerily 
iu. 

f 'p'thji broad sfoinc stairs to a purer atmosphere 
'"'d a ijjhter gallery above. Basil’s heart beat 
be.-uilv a|d .‘list, and he drew his breath thick’y, 

b" •"ight flic nmiiher of liis fathe - *’". ro n "- Jt 
■n found. A gentle, hesitating knock; a 
’s pause; a single glance as the door 
and the boy’s hand was clasped in>his 

u?i\ dear father!” and the pent-up feelings 
broke Torth >n hysterical sobs. 

“ Basil, my dear boy, I did not expect to see 
on here.” 


(TTAPTElt II. 

SSAKKI JOB TilE COXrilHSO A»l> ClfWAVT. 

” 1 'J 1 dirce hundred pounds a year in govern- 
"j '■eiurities, and llie reputation of as many 
'ur.di-ids i.. -e, with a pretty country house, 
■> careful housekeeper (for Mr. Marsden was u 
wu an only* son, and two daughters—he 

being also afi easy-tempered gentleman, of middle 
age, domestic in liis habits, simple and inexpensive 
in his tastes, and one who looked upon debt as one 
of the cardinal vices, and prompt payment as one 
of the cardinal virtues—wliat business had Mr. 
Leonard Marsden in a prison for debtors ? 


To explain Ibis, we must turn over a lew pages 
in his past history. 

Ton years before the date at which our sto v y 
commences, Mr. Marsden wound up his affairs and 
retired from business. Two circumstances con¬ 
tributed to this event. . The first was the death of 
his wife. Tile second wa» the receipt of a legacy 
which doubled the amount of his capital. 

The loss of his wife was the first serious trouble 
in domestic liie that Mr. Marsden bad ever expe¬ 
rienced ; and .(he subsequent accession to his pro¬ 
perty, instead of softening, added bitterness to his 
grief. “ Had *hr lived," lie sighed, “ the money 
would have added to our en joyments, and enabled os 
to put into exoeut ,WI (he plans we have often formed' 
for a quiet fi"! happy repose from the cares of 
business; but these day dreams ant over!’’ With 
ait aching heart the widower went through the 
formalities which put him into possession of his 
fortune; and then, by plunging with levcrish 
eagerness into the lull, tide of commerce, he at¬ 
tempted to drown the recollection of his sorrows. 
But it would not do ; business, which in his heart 
Mr. Marsden had always disliked, was found to be 
unbearably irksome; mid, in a fit of desperation, lie 
advertised his concern, which was a profitable one ; 
met *ith a purchaser; bought a small house a few 
miles from London, on one of the western runds; 
removed to it witli bis children and his servants; 
and forswore '.u.mcss for evtr. 

Mr. Marsden had no fixed plans for the future; 
no intentions, except that of passing the rei.iaiu- 
’er of his life in melancholy contemplation of the 
happiness which had escaped his grasp, mid the 
uioumtul breach *..*bicli death had caused; and, 
tor a time, he was as morbidly miserable as he ex¬ 
pected and almost—strange to say!—desired to he. 
To have indulged in a smile, or to have taken 
ordim ry interest in anything beneath the sun, 
would have been treason against the memory of 
departed joys. ‘ 

But let no man say, “ I will never be com¬ 
forted.” By degrees Mr. Leonard Marsden ad¬ 
mitted the consolations of religion, reason, aud 
time, and remembered that lie still bad duties to 
discharge in life. His infant hildrei., whom he 
had hitherto left to the tender mercies of 1 ridings, 
became his companions , and the cultivatio i of liis 
garden afforded sufficient employment for time not 
occupied in their society, or in the seclusion of his 
; reading-room. By his richer neighbours, Mr. 
i Marsden was accounted of singularly secluded and 
hermit-like habits, for lo entered very little into 
i society : by the poor around him he was admired 
I for his liberality and kindness—not alwajs per- 
1 haps wisely directed; tor Mr. JtWsdendid not like 
' the trouble involved in judicious and discrimi- 
j nating benevolci.ee. 

j Between Mr. Marsden and his only soil a con¬ 
fidence and affix :Ld sprung up, which was very 
! pleasant to behold, 'file father was indulgent, 
I and fit" boy i.us docile. They were happy com- 
! panions : and when, in process of time, Basil left 
; home for school, it was a new trial of no small 
magnitude to Mr. Marsden. 

Several years, then, passed away; and except 
that Mr. Leonard Marsden saw lit to place his 
I daughters at i. boarding-school, entitled in the 
i prospectus, “ an establishment for young ladies 

n 2 




if . THE .LEISURE HOUR. . J • 

that he looked forward with some , decree of take but little interest in what goo? on m tfie 

anxiety to Uasil’s entrance upon the business of world." • 

life, and began to wonder what he should make of "You surprise inc, my dear sir; jou have not 


him ; and that he himself beeame mole Ilian ever 
averse to society—no changes occurred which it 


"You surprise inc, my dear sir; jou have not 
been in town lately, perhaps.” 

Hr. Marsden confessed that lie had not. *JIis 


is needful for us to reco|d, until an event took journeys^to London were few and far between, he 
place which was destined to turn-the Calm stream saief. 


of existence int<j a turbulent current. 

Ono morning the seelusion of Willow Lodge— 
for‘so had Mr. Marsden dcsigmftcd“iis hermitage 
—was broken in upon by a visitor, jrlio, allijr iirst 
astonishing the quiet ‘household by a rapid and 


“ Very good, sir, very : ‘ like angel visif*. lew f 
and far between,’ ” said the brisk visitor, smiling i 
again; “ biJ if you would permit me to say it, you ' , 
dioultl kiiomt little of what is.going on in the • 
great world. Thesg arc stirring fimes, Mr. Mars- 


ingly, and advancing a step towards his visitor; the remark was intended to apply to himseli, Sir. 

“not surely the Arthur Lightfoot-” Ligbtfoot had probably overrated his wealth; and 

, “ The dtirne, sir,” exclaimed tlig visitor briskly, as to inlluuncc- 

*aud taking the half-e.vtcyuted hand; "the very “Influence, my dear sir; every man has influ- : 
Arthur Lightfoot whom you formerly knew as encc,” continued Mr. LighWoot, " which, if wisely 
town travelle* for <Twi}jg and I’eaehblossom. exerted, would bo a blessing to p society at large. 
Times have changed with us both since then, Mr. No man kpows, sir, tire amount of influeneiHm- \ 
Marsden.” lift#, till lie begins to exert it. And as to'wealth, • i 

“ Favourably with yon, I trust,” said Mr. Mars- wl?et|iej it is little fir flinch, these are lfot^lTe ] 

den.- “but prav be seated." He rubban his times to let onpital lie idle, Mr. Marsden, when a 

l.i.m_ _i.„ c,. TVf- r i.l ;.<.-4 _1.1 .•, * 1 , , • Ji 


ing hands ; and flic ring was the one ornament in 
his costume, all else being elaborately plain aitfl 
faultlessly neat. Probably the fin}? was intended 
to convey an idea of high respft-tahility ; it was no 
ilashy, pinchbeck affair, but a solid, weighty, and 
golden argument. • ' 


foot—should limey that he lias enough-fur should /if, 
wants, and prefers a quiet IHfc to a tyistb - - Jougb, , v j lr ' 
“ Why, as to having enough, sir, l*ned«'Ji, my 
to see.the man who‘thinks he lias ei.sil sujy. _\,J, 
he ha* the chance of a little more—<^‘ an i>ivirig tin 
sirp” andlVlr. Lightfoot laughed nicmxcnttman~ > 1 : 1 -,. 


“ Favourably ! wcl], sir, I need not complain,” the b&uty of it is, dear sir, that by folall c? -y ■ jjj 
said the visitor, jerking himself into a (chair; plan I would recommend, a quieto-s'iii t 0 „ an j ^ 
“ (hanaged to keep the Kail moving ; c it wouldn’t do j ourself, Mr. Marsden, may _ei ® e a V 10M « , *i)iuo‘ j n . 
for me to be idle, you know. A happy man l*ou drawing-room, if he has a mi ' ing it | 0 i 0 J}’ • 

-a*- -a r 1 it *i.i • 1 j ji 1 • 1 


are. Mr. Marsden.” 

Leonard sighed. “ I have reason to he thank¬ 
ful.” he said sottly. 

“ Thankful 1 exactly so. A pretty box this; 
nice and snug, niff all that. Nothing to do but 
enjoy^&e’s self: ride, drive, shoot; no bother of 
pound^shillings and pendb. On my.word, Mars- 
den, 1 envy you." • • 

“ Yoi^ overrate my sources of ainuscnient,” 
said Mr. Marsden, drily : " I neither ride, drive^ 
nor shoot.” . # 

“ Is it possible ?” exehimed tho visitor; “ well, 
I thought you had a taste that way. For my 
own part, 1 am like a horse in a mill; business, 
sir, business: 1 *l«fU die in harness?*! suppose* 
though I don’t know about that. 1 have my 
dreams, sometimes, of a.ipflet country Hfe.^i few 
hundreds a year, and all that sort of tiling. . Very 
pretty, isn’t it ?” ** 

Mr. Mausden acquiesced, but presumed that Mr. 
Lightfoot, not Being yet “ out of* liarne*,” was 
travelling on business for the old firm, perhaps ? 

“ Quite in a different line, iny dear sir» re¬ 
sponded Mr. Lightfoot, witk a bland smile. “ A 
long stride from that, sir, I may venture to say, 
or my otium nna digiritate would be a long way 
off You.se_ the papers, of course,*Mr. Marsden p” 
•“Very rarely indeed,” replied the’recluse; “ 1' 


richer at night than he was in Jid of elbowim 
snores or hundreds of pounds, l0a\*^ rn '■hiifcry. y. 
like me, Mr. Marsden, who are fo^ 0n ? 8* 
cflfcway in a crowdjo work the iuhT to |J 
unOT^shindlhe ?” • • tof.U 

Mr. Marsden was not certain that he Jch j j 
he did not say so. of . j 

The fact is, my dear sir,” continued th lis j , 

“the old humdrum way of conducting bt^'ty ( ' / 

pretty well exploded. It was all very 'My, Jiu 
it has had its day, and the exigencit- - of the times 
call for another sort.of system. ‘Knowledge i 
power,’ sir# and 1 union is strength.’ With seiem e 
to guide us, Mr. Marsden, and combined force to 
follow up fts discoveries, we are entering on anew 
era, and shall soon see most astounding results.” 

“ I am wretchedly ignorant of these matters.” 
said the host, wearily ; “ I have been out of U j c • 
world so long—— 

“ Exactly so, my dear sir,” sSflffli® other, 
quicklyby tlie way, you have a family. 1 
think ?” § , 

This was a subject on which the recluse would 
talk ; and, glad to escape the infliction of a lecture 
on the results of machinery, with which lie seemed 
threatened, his countenance brightened, Mid he ’ 
launched' out in culogiums oil his motherless chil¬ 
dren. 
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“ You make me envy yon, my dear sir,” said 
Mr. Liglitlont, who had listened with very com- 
mcndahlc patience t(J his old friend's rather prolix 
account of the varied accomplishments of his hoy 
and girls, the hopes and comforts of his life;— 
“ yes, envy you, Mr. Marsden; we old bachelors 
ought to banish ourselves from society if we would 
not be heartbroken by witnessing happiness which 
we Paunot share; but excuse me, my good 
fellow "—Mr. Liglitfoot knew his growd: lie could 
venture from "dear sir,” to “gooi. fellow”— 
“now you are positively, if you will‘allow me 
to say so, positively indicting a deep and last¬ 
ing injury on your children; you arc indeed.” 

“ In what way, Mr Ligbtfoot ?” asked the 
father, gravely. ’ • 

“ Why, look nr.tv,' my dear sii^; you don’t see 
it, bf course,- but 1 think I can make it plain to 
you. It is all very well at present; but a year 
or two hence, Mr. Marsden, when your girls have 
left school, and your son is beginning to feel his 
legs, where will you be then, sir ? The young 
ladies will want sooicty, the young gentleman 
will be saying to himself, ‘ I am only at the foot 

the ladder—I must get up a few roundsand 
then vfhere will you be, Mr. Marsdenj'” * • 

’ “Well, sir?” 

“ It isn’t for me, of course, to dictate to you, 
•ny dear sir; but it strikes me very forcibly that 
you will be wishing then that you hadn't shut 
yourself up so much in a corner of the wi."Id-” 

“ A very snug corner, is it not, Mr. Light loot ?” 
'sited Mr. Marsden, rather impatiently; “ we 
ennnot be in. two pL.:es at once, yc know." 

“ Very trbe,” replied the visitor, confidently; 
“ but to be shut up in a comer all one’s life, isn’t 
a thing that young people look forward tc They 
will want to see a little of the world, my good 
friend, and to taste a few of the sugar piums— 
you understand me ? And then, a few years hence, 
you will want to be marrying your daughters, and 
settling them comfortably in life; and Mr. Basil, 
be wi". for pushing a-liead: all quite natural 
and right; but then it will come to pounds, shil¬ 
lings and pence, and where are they to come 
lrein ?” 

“ We must do the best can, sir, ?- circum¬ 
stances arise,” said Mr. Marsden. ‘“Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,’ you know.” 

“ Ah, but, my dear sir, if we can prevent the 
evil of to-morrow by wise precautions to-day. 
If, for instance, you could by a trifling outlay, a 
judicious investment—mind, 1 say a jtuJirioux 
investment—and with no expenditure of trouble at 
all, secure a few thousands extra, just to portion 
off 1 your daughters, and start your son fairly— 
fairly, sir; and add to your income as well, in the 
mean time. These things are worth thinking 
about, my good friend." 

“ And you wish to show me how to do it,” 
rejoined Mr. Marsden, rather incredulously. 

“ Exactly so, my dear sir. The fact is, I am 
out on a little business excursion, and by the 
merest chance, l assure you, I heard of your 
wbcreabouCV I couldn't pass without, calling; 
and being here, why .shouldn’t I give an old 
acquaintance the chance, rather than throw it 
away upon strangers p I’ll explain it all in a few 
minutes, Mr. Marsden.” 


(’1IA1TKK U1. 

MAKING HASTE TO BE Kit’ll, AND ITS CONnEQCENCL fl. 

Ik the philosopher of Lnputa, who laboured night 
and day and expended a lifetime of thought fd 
mature a scheme for the extraction of sunbeams 
from cucumbers, bad lived and breathed in the 
days of which we write, he would have origifftted 
a joint-stock company, and, being wise in his 
generation, might have made r fortune by his 
notable project.; er,'not being thus wise, but only j 
a philosopher, he would have laid the foundation 
of a fortune for those-who. were. 

Mr. Liglitjbot was not a philosopher: he was - 
not even a genius; but, what was more tc the i 
purpose—to his purpose—he was, what he himself > 
was pleased to denominate, a go-a-head mnu.- He ; 
had not much wit in his composition, nor too ‘ 
much honesty; yet, as times went, he was in- ! 
differently honest. That is to say, he would not ; 
have f'orgod a bill, nor robbed a bank; nor would j 
he have compassed by foul means—or what l.e ; 
considered foul means—what he might fail in | 
achieving by fair, or means which he considered ' 
lair. lie had been, ifs wo have observed, a com-* , 
mercial traveller—Messieurs Twigg and Pea el n- | 
blossom’s town traveller—and had given great '< 
satisfaction to those gentlemen. A town traveller j 
lie might have remained ; he might even, in pro- j 
cess of time, have aspired to a twentieth or a fortiel h j 
share in the urm of Twigg and Peachblossom, if j 
another opportunity had not been thrown in his j 
way of turning to account his talents. j 

Joint-stock companies were springing up like j 
mushrooms. Men who had too much money, and ; 
men who hadn’t enough; men who had none at i 
all, and men who were deeply involved, were 
seized wi'li one common infatuation. A new way | 
was found out of making money, and of paying ! 
old debts. There was nothing too wild and ex- i 
travagant to be started, so that the originator | 
had brass entrngh; that was essential—to eariV cm 
the project with a bold face. Forthwith a joint- 
stock company was formed, prospectuses were 
issued; shares were advertised; a provisional com¬ 
mittee was formed ; directors were nominated ; 
and gulls were caught. 

Mr. Liglitfoot’s private opinion of the particular 
company—which, for sufficient reasons, we do not 
see fit to designate, except by its initials, the 
Joint-stock D. B. Mining Company, to wit—wc 
say that Mr. Light foot’s private opinion of the 
company of which he had become secretary uml 
resident director might be that it was a humbug. 
Rut what then ? It was only his private opinion; 
and very possibly In was mistaken. As far as he 
was concerned, all was fair and above-board. 

“ Here is the object we have in view, sir judge lor 
yourself: her. is ‘be prospectus; read, my dear 
sir, read: here is the list of directors, good men 
and true, warm :-ien, sir, who know what is what; 
here is the guaranteed capital (on paper); there 
are (he shrres, sir, at a premium already, and 
mounting rapidly upward. I say nothing; there’s 
no need for me to puff’ off my wares; no occasion 
in the world for the Joint-stock 1). H. Mining i 
Company to go a begging tor shareholders. AVc 
don’t promise impossibilities, sir ; we come to facts 
and figures- figures of arithmetic, sir, not figures 
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of speech; and fla re it is in black and white, sir, 
as plain as A, 15, 

Mr. Leonard Marsden listened with an air of 
helpless bewilderment as his \ idler I Inis fluently 
ran on. “ I must take your word I'or-it, Light- 
fuuU” ho said at length. when that gentleman 
cairn; to a pause and sipped liis wine ;‘for tlie host 
had hospitably set iiiueii before bini: f i. dare say 
it is all plain emmgb; but [ am so 'wretchedly 
out of my elenie. I now, in business allairs, and so : 
averse to speculation-” • * 

“Speculation, my dear sir ! you surprise'me.'’ , 

We need me farther detail 'the conversation: 
an hour later, the secretary and resident dircf'.t- r 
was on his road ; and Mr. Leonard Marsden was 
.. shareholder in the Joint-stock 1). 15. Minins? 
Company. 

The slightest possible twinge ot conscience | 
mingled with the feeling of selt-gratulation which 
accompanied Mr. Light foot as be drove onward. 1 
He dismissed it with a'u indignant—“ Pshaw !” 

•* ' 

Several months passed away, and, except that 
he had boon troubled with some few “calls” for 
instalments of his purchased shares. Mr. Marsden 
had almost forgotten his engagements with the 
Joint-stock 1). 15. Mining Company. He had 
ventured, as he supposed, only a few hundred 
pounds, which he could very well spare, lib was 
not very sanguine as to the result of his venture, ^ 
but it might possibly turn to his acuautago; Mr. 
Lightfoot had assured him it would; and, if it 
did, so much the bptter. * 

Meanwhile, the 1). 15. Company was making*' 
some noise in the worlih—progressing gloriously, ! 
said Mr. Lightfoot. So many thousands were , 
expended on business premises; so many on, 
salaries, including that of the secretary and resi¬ 
dent director, of course; so many on advertise- ; 
incuts. Shares were'at a premium, and they 
were rising in the market, higher and higher. 
Cilofions! They were to be had neither tor lo.e 
nor money. More glorions still! 

Mr. Leonard Marsden was seated at his solitary 
breakfast table—solitary, for Basil was visiting 
an old school-fellow fifty miles away, and the 
sisters were at si 1 ool, when his solicitor was 
announced. 

Mr. Marsden had a horror of law and lawyers; 
hut, having found that he could not get.through 
tin; world without their assistance, he had re¬ 
signed himself to his inevitable necessity, and 
chosen for his solicitor a gentleman who lived in 
the neighonrhood of Lincoln’s Inn, and who%c 
principal business, as far ns Mr. Marsden was con¬ 
cerned, w!ls to manage his investments and re¬ 
ceive and transmit Jiis dividends. 1 . 

“ This is an unexpected "—-pleasure, Mr. Mars¬ 
den would have said if he coil. 1—“»im unexpected 
visit, Mr. Thornbum,” he said, rising and handing 
his visitor a chair. 

" Cm ! I suppose so; you have a enp of coffee 
left, I hope, and a dice of ham ; ‘ ’ti» ill talking,’ 
you know, ‘ between a full man and a lasting 
and I have had but a light breakfast.” 

“You have been dabbling, I liml, in these vile 
companies, Mr. Marsden,” said the lawyer abrupt¬ 
ly, after he had hastily swallowed a i'ew mouth¬ 
fuls. 


“ Only in one, my dear sir,” replied the victim, 
apologetically and feebly; “and that %ily to tb- 
extent of a few shares. I didn’t tlfink it vv..rth 
while to trouble you in such a trilling business : 
and so-” 

“ And so, a pretty kettle of lis.li y„u have mud • 
of it, my good friend.” * 

“Mr. Thornbum, what do you mean ? i”;.- i) 

II. Mining Company-” 

• “ The Jmiit-stoeiv I). 15. Mining Company— 
that is exactly wJiat I do mean, Mr. M.irsden. 
Ho you lfn<5w; »iy good sir, that you have been 
most cgregiously gulled ?” 

“(lulled, sir! wjiy, pray Mr. Thyrnburn, do ex¬ 
plain yourself. The l;f>‘ 'advice I Jiad was tbai 
shares were at 1 dt n’t. know how much pre¬ 
mium.” ' • 

“And imj advice is, my dear sir, that ‘the 
whole concern is a most, rascally affair, from 
beginning to end, and that it is smashed to 
atoms.” 

Mr. Marsden changed colour; but ho soon re¬ 
covered himself. “ Then i.iy poor live hundred 
pounds are gone.” he observed, with composure: 
“so that moan is soon moaned. It will scarce’,, 
s] nl uy appetite for dinner.” . »* 

The solicitor lookcu at'his client with a'broad 
stare ot astoi ishment, not unmixed with both 
admiration and pity. “ f wish that were all, Mr. 

- Marsden,” said he; *' but I am-sorry to tell you 
that vpi/have just made youfself liable lor ev«-y 
farttiiflg of the preeiohs 'company’s’ debts, and 
they are to .the tuno of fifty thousand pound 
more or less.”. 

Mr. Marsden started with extreme aslbni-b- 
inent; but he rallied. “ I was not aware of thnt, 
Mr. Th irnburn; but I alone am not responsible, 

of course; there are the directors-” 

“The directors have hacked out in time, my 
good friend; they bolstered up the concern in the 
share market as long as it was safe for then.: and 
then it was ‘ iStu/rr qui peat,’ and bad luck to the 
hindmost. Your fraud Lightfoot wik, , himself 
down as a salaried servant of the company; r.ot 
single share does he hold ; and, in fact—and t hat 
brought me down lyre this morning—you aw 
just m! -jd, pktek and bawbee, as thej. sav in tie 
north. The only comfort is, that you are ruined 
in company.” 

“ Bu^ how, my dear sir F” asked thfe victim, in 
great perturbation -. “ l really don’t understand it., 

I am so wretchedly ignorant of these matters-” 

“ To he sure you are, my good sir; and tie; 
greater reason why you should have kept your 
lingers in your own pie. If the thing were lc«s 
serious than it is, 1 should rate you soundly hr 
your folly. But thht won’t, do now.” 

“ Wlmt wilt do, Mr. Thornbum F” 

“ Why, you must put yourself into my hand', 
if you can trust me; and I must try and get y..u 
out of the mess as well as I can. If th.' wore* 
comes to the worst, we must get jou through 
the court in the best way we are able.” 

“ The court! Mr. Thornbnrn. Whar eourl F” 
“The court of insolvency,” said the lawyer, 
coolly. 

The worst diJ come to the worst: and thus, 1-v 
a short cut, we bring back our readers to the If lei* 
prison. 
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I' A VISIT '1,0 THE MANSION OF MADAME 

,! ' nE.snvir.XK. 

!’ Fun it person fond of historical associations, and 
: ; who loves to linger amidst the monuments of days 
• 1 goue*by t there is perhaps no greater treat than an 
,; exeur-ilm to that part of Paris called le Marais. 

We will fancy ouv stranger directing his steps to- 
I: wards'the vast boulevards, now almost deserted, ot 
,' , the faubourg Saint Antoine. Following the Rue 

I des Minimos, lu* passes before the monastery of 
ij. the Capuchin friars, who called thcir.auvc* mini nit 

V —the very small, the smallest of all—thus, per- 
;! haps, like Antisthenes of old, showing their pride 
under (lie;tattered folds their saekeloth. This 
| monasteijr, formerly so famous for the pomp of its 
j | religions reremonic ti place of resort for courtiers 
j j and^ioets, waniors and statesmen, has been appro- 
i j printed to the use of less refined occupants; the 
j j barracks of the municipal guard now cover the 
’ i spot where Madame de Sevigne used to pray for 

I her daughter. The hand of decay is unmistak¬ 
ably evideut there; bat turn the corner of the 

! street, and you will be involuntarily arrested by 
j the delightful sculptures ot Jeon Goujon, the IIu- 
j guenot Jurist, who, like many great men belorging 
j t.T the*sixteenth century, i'ek a victim under the 

II cruel bigotry of Catherine de Medic'. The gate- 
j*|" jvpy is nobly an-bed, and surmounted by a slight 

I I female ligurc, graceful, taivy-like, supported by one 
:' foot, ifhd that foot resting on a pretty mask, lle- 

neath the mask, which was, T suppose, part of the 
j j flUjps of the Carnavalet family, is an escutcheon 
| mutilated by the harr.-.ner, where, dp”btless, might 
| i bat e been seiA the sable and argent quarterings ol 
the Set ignes, together with th„ four crosses of tlio 
Ralmtins. Lions, trophies, and Roman bucklers 
T extend in long bas-reliefs on each side of the door. 

| There is something so quiet, so placid in tin couu- 
j tenanees of the inhabitants of the Marais, that they 
| seem to belong to another ago. 

' 1 had one day ventured upon the artistic journey 

‘ J I am nor'*cuu:ommending, and, passing through one 
| of the entrances lo the hotel Carnavalet, 1 tound 
j myself in the presence of an old-fashioned indivi- 
( dual, the >oi/r/riy/e or lodge-keeper for the time 
being. Evefttliiug heightened the'l’usie" which 
' _ seemed to surround me: the house, now changed 

* S into a school, “ authorised,” as tho bill professes, 

! j “ by government,” was deserted; the vacations had 

j jest begun; master, scholars, servants, all were 

• I ahri-nt; the deepest quiet reigned throughout the 
| vast edifice, and the white muslin curtains of the 

I; windows alone announced that it was inhabited, 
j For a moment L felt inclined to inquire of the an- 
j cient figure who opened the door, whether madame 
j la marquise de Sevigne was at home ? or at. Grig- 
j nan ? «r at Bourbilly p But suddenly my dreams 
vanished at the voice of a wretched-looking usher, 
sitting in a corner of the yard and reading 
” QuintiisCurtius” aloud. It was, as 1 remember 
flistinetly, ’Item the very same author that my 
holiday tasks were generally taken, and the remiaih- 
j eenee,s#)f Latin exercises rushing upon me, suhsti- 
j tuted, for the emotions I was seeking, impressions 
of a totally different character. I certainly did 
- : not expect to find my old enemy, “ Quintus Cur- 
tius,” established within madame dcSevigne’s hotel. 
i j The court is very fine, and the house, ornamented 


on the outside by the greeeful chisel ol .lean Gen- j 
jon, has unfortunately been sacrificed l.j the ini- j 
promiit propensities of the aitistos of the i/i'nnj 1 
.tieclr. Imagine, behind the entrance gale, an J 
elegant frontage suriynimfrd by a tin-ace. Well, j 
it is on this, light but svmuietriral construction I 
that self-styled a vhitwts have built a suite of j 
attics ornamented (?) with clumsy allegorical ! 
figures of the months and the signs of the vodiae. 

Within, all has disappear! .1—gilding, panels, I 
frescoes, arabesques. I walked up a large stair- | 
case, shorn of the beautiful iron railings which 
formerly decorated it • I, found myself in the 
state apartme.ds, now turned into dormitories, 
and completely white-washed ; it was quite impos¬ 
sible to deteruiin j .vhich was the drawing-room - , 1 
the dining-room, or the library : and I had just | 
made up iny mind to leave, really disappointed i 
with my visit, when the obliging pedagogue, who 
had forsaken his “ Quintus fortius" to show me i 
over the ylt.ee, said carelessly : “ There >s another | 
small cabinet on this side; would you like to siv | 
it?" I followed my guide, und judge of iny sur- j 

prise and delight at discovering a snug boudoir i 

still looking as if it ha./ been arranged by madame j 
dc Sevigne herself! The room is, as I have hinted, 
small and square -. two handsome windows open 
or> a garden; and the heavy iron balconies, beau¬ 
tifully wrought, are charged with ornaments which 
tell their own dale. A few pictures by Mignnnl 
hang- from tl >• panels; anti as I placed myself in 
front of the old white marble chimney-piece. 1 
fancied that .into had taken a retrograde step 
Awards tho brilliant age of Louis xiv. 

The hotel Carnavalet, a’ihough ono of the most 
admirable specimens of architecture in Paris, In s 
never been finished. It was built piece-meal, so to 
say, afid an a'tcutivc eye can trace the chronology 
of the various parts. One of the wings originated 
witli a legacy left to liiailumo dc ScvignlMiy the [ 
abbd de Coulangcs; the fortune of the bishop of j 
(’!.,tlnris had m-urly completed the other; but what i 
with the marriage portion of her daughter, mu- I 
dame de Grignan, and the dissipations of the | 
young baron, her son, madame do Siivign/' was ! 
obliged to draw in, and the fa.;ude remained iu a 
fragmentary condition. 

As I walked up and down the boudoir of the 
hotel Carnavalet, my Pagination easily supplied 
what the living reality did not present. Easy 
chairs, splendid candelabra, tapestries, damask and 
velvet—all the luxury and elegance of tl.e time— 
was conjured up, and Hie apartments gradually 
filled with company. I could hear tho amusing 
chit-chat of the diiches.se <lu Lade, the j< ax </'< \- j 
frit of madame deCculauges. the sententious con¬ 
versation if tho grave and polished duke de la 
Rochefoucauld. Suddenly the folding doors are 
thrown open, tl : ear final de Itrtz enters, arm-in¬ 
arm with rhanc, lor Seguiev (or “ Pierrot,” as he 
was facetiously rilled). Thru: two personages 
find some difp „).y in making way through the 
crowd of visitors; hut at best they arrive at the 
spot where the mistress of the mansion, sur¬ 
rounded by a few more intimate friends, recog¬ 
nises them with a gracious how. What a noise in 
tho court-yard! what life! what torches ! what 
carriages ] ... . “ Room for monsieur le prince 
deConde! . . . Room tor monsieur lo lieomto de 
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Tureime! : . . Room for monsieur do Marseille!” 
The factotum Corbinelli receives every one at the 
door, and'madame la marquise laughs’, and chats, 
and collects all the current news to put in the next 
letter to her daughter. 

There is much pleasure to’ be dravm from a con¬ 
sideration of the past, Such as 1 was thus endea¬ 
vouring to realise; but Miis pleasure’ ig accompa¬ 
nied by feelings of a more-serious character. For, 
read attentively tin life of madame de Sevigne, 
study her letters, enter fully iqto the spirit which 
seems to have presided over her career on earth, 
and then tell us honestjy whether many a page in 
that history might not have beenwnore profitably 
left out. The lady of fashion open/her heart un¬ 
deservedly to us; b # ut in doing «so she is writing 
the annals of vanity and inconsistency. A great 
deal has been said of madame de Sev’ignc’s warm¬ 
heartedness; we should not forget, <on thd other 
hand, what she said of the Protestants, and how 
she rejoiced when the half-starved Breton peasants 
yierc sen? to thtf gallows for having remonstrated 
‘against the tyranny of their governor. She did 
not see the wickedness of associating with Ninon 
de l’Enclos; tho circfe oft her friends comprised, 
including de Retz,GourviHe, Fouquet and Pdlisson, 
some of tho most notorious profligates the world 
has ever known. We must, after all, apply the 
standard of the gospel to tho subjects or indivi¬ 
duals we are led to consider, .and if the result, 
should he to throw dt^vn from it$ pedestal one of 
the cfGgies which the admiration of .posterity has 
placed in the temple of fame, still there is no room 
lor hesitation. Besides- « 

I might have thus gone on moralising much 
longer, if I had not suddenly fqjf some one pulling 
me Uy the sleeve. It was the good pedagogue,, 
who, tired of his self-imposed duties,asp cicerone, 
felt anxious to return to “ Quintus Curtius.”—That 
fatal ".QuintusCurtius!" 


GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

CHAPTER t. 

It was a misfortune for Russia that Peter the 
Great died without leaving an heir to his throne. 
Catharine, his widow, undertook the regency, and 
carried it on with vigour; but after two yqprs 
she was snatched away by death, at the early age 
of thirty^eight. 

Disorders of every kind were the consequence 
of this sudden change on the’throne. The new 
government was not fof some timo properly 
settled; jthe old parties struggled against all 
reformatory innovations. Discontent • prevailed 
among nobles anti people. Deeds of violence 
were committed, and therefoje nqfliing was im¬ 
proved. At last the excitement of the kulbian 
people burst forth. A rebel, ngqied ]£ug»tscllew, 
unfurled the standard of revolt in the south, 
proclaimed himself emperor Peter yi, deluding 
the credulous, and gaining the rapacious hordes, 
by the most extravagant promises. At first he 
was only followed by a contemptible band* of 
robbers, but they soon increased to a multitude, 
and finally to an army. Some cunning adherents 
increased the confidence of the masses; and 


terror, which was produced by their outrages, 
checked the spirit of opposition. ThS commotion 
spread through the largo province- of Orenburg, 
through Kasan, and across the Siberian boundary, 
while fear and danger extended even to Moscow. 

After a hard and bloody conflict Pugatschew 
was defeated, and finally lost his life by tlrts hand 
of the executioner at Moscow. Numerous arrests 
now took place; and in the first moment of ex¬ 
citement paany were beheaded who were either 
entirely iduoccnC, or deserved" only a slight 
punisbmei/i!. Russian laws are notoriously severe : •. 
political criminals arc more especially punished. 
They are transported to Siberia, where they must 
remain in an appointed*!? iptrict, and are. then left 
to their fate. We arp abotit to rcla’te the history 
of one such exile. 

In a middling-sized, well-bnilt house in Moscow , 
dwelt Feodor Golowin, a merchant. It was rather 
a solitary locality; though the streets were near, 
they wero inhabited by lew tradesmen, and when I 
night descended, deep silence spread around it. 
Golowin had been married eight years. His wife 
was warmly attnehed to him, and lie had four 
children. His business and his family divided his 
tiine. r Hiff Wife’s brother, Yermanoif was almost : 
the only guest who ‘visited his house, except ‘a 
young Knan ,named Romano w, a friend of Ycr- 
manofij who' was engaged in a situation hi 
Moscow. When assembled in. his comfortable 
room, tjscy talked of various matters, hut afoidecl 
euei^Ching criminal; the prudent, master would *■ 
not allow, nor his friends attempt, such-topics; yif 
that when nearly everybody m Moscow was appre¬ 
hensive of arrest and banishment, Golowin left at 
case and breathed ifrecly. llis conscience was 
clear; Sio fear disturbed him. In this peaceful 
state of mind he did not observe some spies who 
one evening watched his house, and minutely j 
noticed all who went in and out therefrom. Ycr- 
manoif and Romanow left about midnight; and I 
seeing that they were followed to their dwellings, • • { 
they had the precaution to warn the -'l-:*licr-in- 
law and friend, ou the following* morning, of the j 

ill designs of a malicious informer. Alas! it was i 

then too late. 

An hour after midnight came a loud knock at 
Golowin’s door. The terrified master quickly 
slipped on his fur coat, fearing it was an alarm of 
fire, threw open the window and askod, “ What’s 
the matter ? ” 

“ Open, in the name bf the empress,” cried a 
rough voice. Golowin glanced at a group of 
armed men, who stood below, and hastened down 
in dismay to hear the command. The door is 
opened. Soldiers and police produce dark lanterns 
from under-their coats, press in, seize Golowin, 
nnd stare in his face, with the question, '* Who 
are youP" 

“ My name is Golowin; lama merchant; and 
this is my house," tjaid the terrified man.. 

“ Well, you must go with us; it i9*„iiS imperial * 
command," replied the man with the rough 
voice* »• 

“ Why ? ” asked Golowin, full of horror. 

“ I know not,” was the answer; and at the 
same time they began to drag away the unlortu- 
tunate man. “ Ob, let me dress myself first,” 
cried Golowin, almost fainting with fear and 
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Jiaste. The poliee now glanced at his person, and 
one of them said. “ May we venture to do so ? " 
The leader hesitated, but at last said in a low 
voice: ” We were commanded to take nim to the 
commissioner, but nothing was said about his 
dress. What will you give us if we let you dress , 
yourself? ” he then said aloud, turning to Golo- . 
win, who first offered ten, then twenty, and lastly ! 
one hundred roubles. For this sum he obtained | 
sufficient ... - to put on the necessary clothing, | 
and at the same time to exchange some signs with | 
his despairing wife, to whom lie durst not speak. I 
They then dragged him away without further ] 
formalities, plundered his house of what they ■ 
could carry off in their haste, and proceeded to | 
the police station. J 

Here he was at once examined. When they i 
were satisfied that he was “ the right man," he 1 


was desired to mount a sledge waiting in the 
cou-t, to which a Cossack on horseback was already 
attached. Golowin, with the courage of inno- ! 
(fence, inquired the reason of his arrest They < 
said, “ We know not,'’ and desired him to go. lie 
threatened to complain to the empress; on which 
the officer beckoned to the police standing by 
Golov in, who quietly txk their knouts (or many- i 
thonged whips) from their girdles, and struck 
Golowin with them until he obeyed: the Cossack . 1 
also held a pistol before his eyes, showed him its 
muzzle, and witli these significant omens left our 
unhappy friend to his own thoughts and feelings. 

Of vliat kind these were it is easy to conjecture. 

Soon after this, a second prisoner was brought 
in, and compelled in like manner to mount the 
sledge; only in his case the knout was not used, 
as he did not offer the least resistance. Two ■ 
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Cossacks iiext tied each of their hands together, at full speed beneath constant snow storms, some- 
bound them fast to the seat, and after searching times through extensive woods, sometimes over 

the prisoners from head to foot most minntely, wide-spread plaius, with spSrcly scattered villages, 

and finding no arms of any kind, (and only a till about two o’clock. Kertsoh suite red much 
heavy gold chain on Gqlowin’s neighbour, of from hunger and cold, while Golowin, wly> had 

which they took pos|ession with /a laugh,) the 1 eaten and drunk the brandy, bore the discomfort 

guide sprang on the Ripper seat!, whipped the [ of the weather more easily. * 

horses, and drove fnll speed -through the dark | When the last guard-house was reached, they 
streets of Moscow. The Cossack trotted quietly ' had left behind six stations, and, according to 
behind. » • ! measurement, were between fifty and sixty miles' 

. The sledge left Moscow "by onfc of the eastern ‘ from the f capital. The two prisoners were now • 
harriers. It was the end of September, When day ; unbound* and the officer in command of the- 
.dawns abont seven o’clock. The wide plainsTowards . house told them that they might spend an hour 
the cast were already deeply cogged with.s»ow, ! in exercise after *their meal. Golowin, who in 
and an early winter threatened the country. The ; spite of his sad co&Utufn did .not 4obc heart, 

' sky was black with clouds, Much were driven ; needed not to be told twice, but got out, went into 
fast before the wind, and only occasionally allow- ; the guard-house, and soon fete What* they gave 
ing a clear beam of the declining moon, Jo break | him. Then he observed with surprise the aifangc- 
throngh their rifts. " \ | ments for the soldiers; these certainly did not 

"Who are you P” said Golflwin wo his neigh- agree wit)i his ideas of beauty, but they presented 
hour, who had till now sat silent anceweeping. | what was necessary and useful under such cireum- 
1 "lam called Kertsch. And" who are you, my j stances. The troops had one of those great stoves 
companion in trouble ?’* ‘ which are generally used in Russia. Huge supplies 


companion in trouble P ’* * which are generally used in Russia. Huge supplies 

“ My name is -—r ” of firewora lay ready; the solBiers had a cellar, a 

He conid not pronounA it, for the Cossack was pantry, and other conveniences; the officer had a 

already beside him, and gave him such severe ;«&parate little room, *aud seemed weft-attended, 
strokes with the knout that he sank back almost ( and provisioned for & loflg time. In front of*thc 
fainting. When the rider had also struck poor guard-house there was a covered vjell ; and pn. 
Kertsch as crnelly, he said, “ Beware that? you do the walls of the large hallVero hung the arms .-f 
not speak a word, o^ I will seiid a bullet through ; the men, in prime order. On tho left of the house 
yonr heads ”—tf threat which they could easily j therf .Sv«re stables for the’ horsqp of twehty-two 
credit from the treatment they had already j Cossacks. Nothing was wanting, not even amuse- 
Cxperienced. • * meat, and.the men seemed contented, in spit- 0 ’of 

After about tWo hours, during which the horses j their solitary situation, and were singing - and 

continued almost nninterrnptedlya at full speed, jesting merrily. , * ’ 

(a constancy of which only* Russian horses are Golowin was interrupted in his observations by 
capable,) the road led through _ a village. The an incident. The officer went up to the Cossack 
sledge stopped before a house which was prepared who had 'brought the prisoners, and asked him for 
aa a kind of post station. They knocked; the paper. The Cossack in vain searched every 
without any delay another driver appeared, with a pocket; the treacherous paper had vanished. The 
relay of three horses: another Cossack rode officer instantly drew his sword and ran it through 
sleepily out of the gate, and received a writing ; the rider ! He then approached our friend, saying; 
the former military leader of the prisoners gave j “ The Cossack has lost your note of delivery who 
him the necessary directions in a low tone, and 1 are you P” • 


again they proceeded, as fast as the horses could 
run in the cold midnight. The next stage lasted 
but an hour and a half, for the leader was yet 
more rapid than the Moscow man. They next 
reached a large solitary guard-house, in the midst 


“My name is Feodor Golowin," said the other 
calmly. , 

“ What is»yonr«crime P” * 

" I do not know,” was tho answer. 

“ And what is your name P” The officer turned 


of a dark wide-spreading wood, where a similar as he spoke to Golowin’s fellow-prisoner, 
change was performed; and without the least “ Nicholas Kertsch," sobbed he. 
delay the journey was continued. Disgusted at the unmanly behaviour of the 

Tho wind abated as day broke, but it began tl>, prisoner, the officer turned from him, and said to 
snow thickly. The unlipppy]prisoners were thus i Golowin : “ Come, I. will draw out a new note 
robbed of the only comfort of a clear prospect, for j of delivery for you.” He went forward, and 
the ilaltcs fell so thick that they could scarcely j Golowin followed him to his room. The officer 
see the fir and jin^-trees on either -ojde of the # shut th<J door, aiftl began in German: “ Sir, you 
broad road. . seem to be a cultivated man, and the victim of 

At the next guard-house 4he Cossack,produced malicious treachery.” 
the paper which had bedh‘given him. poor Golowin also spoke German, and a ray of hope 
friends now received a basin of .porridge each, and entered Ins soul. , lie hastened to r eply , and to 
a tumbler of schnaps, tor their morning meal, i testify bis gratitudo to the officer. — 
which they were allowed to eat *vith unbound j “It is not in my power at present to be of use 
hands, each sitting in a corner of the guara-room,! to you, but the loss of your paper is a fiircum- 
apart from one another. Kertsch could eat nothing 1 stance which may have a good result. Exiles arc 
from sorrow; but GolovHu compelled himsflf to , divided into three classes: their maintenance and 

eat what they gave him j for he was wise enough i ---—-- — — ■ 

to consider he should liave nothing warm again j * A or Russian mile, is 3&00 English feet, or nearly 
before noon. It was so; the journey continued i two tiiirds of» nuie. 
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treatment are, according to their class, cither ; excess; the worn and aged appearance - of his 
butter'nr worse‘during the journey. I know not' companion in trouble was no longer a mystery, 
in which class yon were included, as 1 received no ! Kertsch had'complained for some days of being 
paper; but, in the exercise of the discrcticfti in- ; unwell; and after repeated entreaties, they pro- 
trusted to me, I will inscribe you in tho first j cured the advice of a doctor who lived in Kjumen 
class, llefore the new note of delivery comes I or Fchumenji, which is reckoned the first town in 
from iUosdbw, you will perhaps reach Tobolsk, or Siberia. This man soon explained to the military 
fortunately it may never more be sent.” * guard that tjie - . sick .man feqnired to re t some 

Golowin had not words to thank the officer, days; a desire-which was- very unwillingly eom- 
who smiled kindly, and continued:—“ ^re you plied with. • 

iideed aware of bo cause for *your banish- In the meantime, (Irflowin was placed within 
n*>nt ?” • , , • the shelter of a Walled prison ; but the next night' 

“ No.” * ’ he was brought out, and gbliged to proceed in 

*• None ? Can you remember “-no inadvertent sledge, in which* two prisoners were already 


n*>nt ?” 9 , , • • the shelter ol a Walled prison ; but the next night 

•• No.” * ’ he was brought out, and gbliged to proceed in 

*• None ? Can you remember *-no inadvertent sledge, in which* two prisoners were already 
expression ? . Have you not jiSd inlercourse with seated, closely wrapped up from the severe cold in 
suspected persons V” * . • their fur coats. Ties journey \yas immediately 

“Never.”" • % ' * • resumed: a Tartar rider, armed with a lance and 

“ CaiBiot you recollect ever receiving or re- bow and arrows,|e«-orted the vehicle. * 
quiring letters of business from persons con- As Golowin s-t, on the left hand of the driver, 
nectc'd with the rebellion r” he could not in the dark see the faces of his now 

I know of nothing, indeed; I have not the companions, aim did not venture to turn round 


least remembrance,” persisted Golowin. and speak to this Entirely qew company fluring 

“Have you enemies?. Cannot yon imagine the jonrney. But when-the sledge stopped at the 
ydu might be dsnouneed by some one ?” inquired station, and the guards appeared with large burn- 
the weil-disposcd officer. . ing pine torches, which ai% there used instead of 

“ 1 knovWjf no one." * * * . ■ candles or lanterns, to give light for tho relay of 

“ 'flus Is strange! Are "any* of your relations, horses, the three exiles saw one another, and 
or friends also arrested ?” • * ' what a surprise! Hut of this in the next 

- 1‘ Even ^hat‘I know inft.” chapter. • 

A long- pasxse ensued, during which the officer . _>_ 

prepared'the pager, i fe then said“ Wh»tf is „ * 

" •your family at Moscow, and where do you live ?•*' , PTtJTTTV pni 

(A^owiii told him what was necessary; the V* J Jm , 

officer noted it, and added : “ Sir, I am .ah officer; It js very probable that the parrot,* singular as 'it 
what I do’for yAt is not customary. Yon shall may appear, has Jtad a greater intlucnce' upon the 
hear from me in future.” • • social habits, relations, and standing of mankind 

“ Tell me your name,” requested Golowin. J than tho generality otpeople suppose. When the 
“ No, it is useless for you to know iff. Now first band of jidyenturotm travellers journeyed to 
yon may leave mo. Avoid letting our cornier- the plains of India in quest of its rumoured 
sal ion attract notice. Ho not trust yoor fellow- wealth, its luxurious delicacies and appliances— 
traveller; cowards are generally false.” when they discovered the spices, the odours, the 

• With these words the officer opened the door, gemspand the flora of that then new world—it is 
let Golowin cut, and our friend saw him no more, tolerably certain that they also discovered “ Pret ty 
In half an hour both the prisoners were again Pol.” If so, it is also certain that among the 


£RETTY POL. 

It js very probable that the parrot,* singular as 'it 


bear from me in future." . • social habits, relations, and standing of mankind 

“ Tell me your name,” requested Golowin. J than tho generality otpeople suppose. When tlie 
“ No, it is useless for you to know itf Now first band of jidyenturoua travellers journeyed to 
yon may leave me. Avoid letting our cornier- the plains of India in quest of its rumoured 
sal ion attract notice. Ho not trust yoor fellow- wealth, its luxurious delicacies and appliances— 
traveller; cowards are generally false." when they discovered the spices, the odours, the 

• Willi these words the officer opened the door, gemspand the flora of that then new world—it is 
let Golowin cut, and our friend saw him no more, tolerably certain that they also discovered “ Pretty 
fn half an hour both the prisoners were again Pol.” If so, it is also certain that among the 
seated- in the sledge. It now contained large marvels of which they had to report, was that of a 


sheep-skins, as a protection agniinst the stormy 
weather; and off it went to the distant oast. The 


tribe of birds, who possessed, in addition to a 
gorgeousness of feathered vesture, brilliantly con- 


j jpurney continued without interruption, except to trusting with the sober garb of our northern song- 
change horses, and now and then, when requisite, sters, the faculty of speecji, and some approach to 
to take food, day and night, for sixteen days. No the manners, of decent people, who take food in 
adventure., no event of importance, happened their hands and lift it to their months, as decent 
during this period. The prisoners were well peoplo should. Such reports, there is little danger 
attended, and enjoyed as much freedom as they in- asserting, met but a sceptical sort of reception 
could expect on their urtwillipg and melancholy among the good people of the day who lived at 
journey. . They ventured to converse freely to- home at ease, and who, if tfiey did not, as they very 
get her, tKough Golowin, mindful of the warning likely did, regard them the romantic exaggern- 
of his unknown benefactor, observed a degree of tions of meiylacious travellers^ at least reserved 
caution. He learnt little concerning his fellow- tfleir credence until the doubtful testimony should 


traveller, except that he was named Kertsch, was be corroborated ly thg evidence‘of their senses, 
twenty-six years old, of German parents, and had By and* by, howevuj, Pel* was transplanted from 
obtained a situation in St. Petersburg. The causes his tropical* hope, apjl came in his own person in 
whlSti had deprived him of lioerty, what his vindicate the justice of the encomiums which had 


situation had been—to all such questions the 
young man only answered by obstinate silence, 
lie was much more communicative when St. 
Petersburg, and the pleasures offered to the resi¬ 
dents of that great and splendid capital were men- 

_.1 ■ /'I _i • l nt *1.- j: _ii.-t 


been lavished upon hitn. 

But we suspect, as wc have already hinted, that 
his presence in the civilised West effected much 
more than this; that, in fact, he fulfilled a mission 
of some importance. To the popular mind, the 


tioned. 'Golowin shuddered at the discovery that parrot must have long remained an object, if not 
he was travelling with a man sunk in vice and of mystery, yet pf a feeling ot interest allied to 
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mysteryi To multitudes he was the only living gent’s Park, where we can promise him a voluble 
creature representing, in away at all intelligible to and unanimous welcome. * • 

them, that land of inexhaustible treasure and un- | Though so unlike in 'other respects, there is 
definable limits from whence the articles which in mueh'of the disposition of the dove in the parrot ; 
their eyes constituted the chief riches of the‘world and it is worthy of note, that it feeds its young in 
were drawn. It follows,‘therefore, that it may be the same way, being provided, like the dave, with • 
in a considerable ddgree owing .to Pol that the a double crop, from which it disgorges the food for 
popular mind dwelt fiddly upon the great tropical j its progefiy after it is mixed with a secretion adapt- 
eirele, as upon a region of mystery and enchant- cd for their nourishment. We have noticed its 
ment; and t tlu»t, at length, from the popular : habit Ranking food in its claw, and conveying it, as 
masses uprose the enterprising and undaunted it were, from *hand to mouth: this odd-looking 
men who beat out a pathway through the sands of , processhn & bird is performed by no ^hcr member, 
the desert to the Jar plains of llindostan, and j of the feathered tribe, except alone the goat- *" 
who first set the example which the Marcp Jhilos, j sucker; and wllcn taken in connection with the 
the Cabots, and the Columbuses 8f an alter period j grave and sent*entioti$ .mood of Pol when engaged 
so worthily followed. It is impossible to say what in the Serious discussidh of a lump of sugar, im- 
may have beenj'ol’s share*in exciting the spirit of J parts an ai/of absurd siibiKrily* to the human in 
discovery, because it was at a vtly remote period its behaviour, which has a pretty generally admit- 
that he was first introduced to lie notice of the ted claim upon our sympathies, 
western world. So far back asfthe time of the Rut, after all, it is Pol’s philological capabilities 
Roman emperors, wo know that ho was a domestic which are his chief passport to favour. His round 
pet among the inhabitants of the imperiul city; fleshy tongue and complicated laryngeal apparatus 


that he was first introduced to lie noficc of the 
western world. So far back asithe time of the 
Roman emperors, wc know that ho was a domestic 
pet among tlie inhabitants of the imperial city; 


and we might show our intimacy with the classics endow him with imitative faculties, which, if all 
by quoting numerous passages i'rom them in proof stories that are current concerning him be true. 


by quoting numerous passages from them in proot 
of this assertion, if that were worth while—which 
it is not. , 

The parrot in his own country—and that coun¬ 
try may be situated almost anywhere upon, land 


are wonderful indeed. It should be remembered 
■by thosd who would direct his education, that Rd's 
instinct is imitation; And therefore, if yon would 
hSLvcfhim italic, you must talk to him; otherwise, 


lying within the torrid zone—is a member of a he will imitate sounds iT’hich are not articUlaR - 


very declamatory republic. Naturalists class him 
in the order of the Scansores,.from his adautabi- 

n _ 1.1_ . _ • .!■ i • . . l...i il. .. ..._ ± 


and, though really a genius in his way, will pass 
for afdunoo for lack of thfc power of spe’ech. Wo 


lity for and cleverness in climbing: but the parrot,. little known one who passed hyc Kfe. in a carpen- 
■ in nil his tribes, differs in many important respects ter’s shop, imitate the planing of a deal hoard >vit h 
from the othef families of this order. Pol, in the such precision, that the’imitated was nndistin- 
lirst. place, is a practical Brahnyn in diet., never guishable from the real sound. ( The mewing of a 
destroying either reptile or ^fisoct life, hut feeding eat, or the bark whine of a dog, the sharpening 


cleanly and innocently from vegetables nlqpe. 
Then, in the second place, though constantly cn- 


of } saw, and fifty other disagreeable sounds, may 
be acquired, if care is not taken, by isolating him 


gaged in getting up a “ row,” he is no tighter; all iron bad examples while yet young, to habituate 
his excitement, and-his anger too, if he have any, him to articulate sounds and to the expression of 
exhales itself in bawling and talking. If lie have unobjectionable phrases. We have heard of parrots 
any combative propensities, he subdues then, like educated to serve a commercial purpose by putting 
a philosopher; or, when that is impossible, gives the wares of their proprietors; and we really see 
vent to them in a species of natural stump oratory no reason why they should not answer that end, at 
which is as harmless as it is vehement. Parrots least as well as some of the loquacious “ toutors” 
hold their conclaves all day long during the line who, standing at their open show-boards from 
weather; and, if the testimony of travellers is morn tilLivglit, inter the same phrases from one 
correct, a most prodigious concert do they make week’s end to the other. A grey parrot, with j 
when all are debating together. In tho rainy sea- whom we had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
son they retire into their clefts, cpuuiicp, and some years ago, learned to repeat several couplets 
hiding-places in hollow trees—not being skilled in of n'sentimcntal poem, and having been taught to 
the nrt of building nests, in which, therefore, they pronounce them in a sentimental drawl and a kind 
have no property. What the parrot wants in a of maudlin tone, could of course repeat them in no 
warlike spirit—if that he a want—he makesrup in other way. When, after a long course of private 
amiability, sociableness, and natural affection: for instruction, lie was brought out tor exhibition, roars 
these tender qualities some tribes are more remark- of laughter followed his recitations; the effect, in 


able than others, but all are more-or less cha¬ 
racterised Ivy them. We have known a'cockatoo So 
be spiteful on occasions, ynd macaws t have their 


fact, gas irresistible. But flattery spoiled him. 
Hearing nothing but laughter in response to his 
oracular utterances, he shortly began to laugh him- 


wliims and prejudices; 'out the green parrot, if not self, and indulged so much in the exercise, that his 
cruelly treated, is invariably.gentle and docile; poetical memorigs soon vanished altogether. An- 
and all tho world knows how affectionate are the other grey specimen, whom we reject very \Vell, 
little love parrots, who can exist oply in .pgirs, who could sing the first line of “ 0, Nannie, wilt thou 
pass their lives nestling in each other's bosom, and gang with me? ” not only pronouncing the words, 


die simultaneously by the some bolt of fate. 

The reader who dcsiies a glance at the very va 


| but screaming the tune with a discordantly comical 
I kind of correctness. He was in the habit of ex- 


rions family of psittacidic, or parrots, cannot do hibiting at a drawing-room window in a fashion- 
better than visit the apartment allotted for their able watering-place, and generally concluded his' 
accommodation in the Zoological Gardens at Re- short solo with the words, rather angrily pro- 
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nounccd, “Go-oif, good people—go un, good peo¬ 
ple,” addressed to the crowd who stopped to 
hear. 

Said-a "entlcman to a dealer, who was asking a 
high price for a parrot, “ This is a handsome bird, 
but he,talks very little." 

“ I think the more,” answered Pol,- imme¬ 
diately, and was bought up without further chaf¬ 
fering. 

,Wo once witnessed* the perform am#) of a ’parrot 
iu.Paris, who had been taught logo through a 
^“modified manual exercise with a firelodk, and who 
concluded liis performance by firing.a pistol fairly 
charged, and, shouting apnd Jho Anoke, “ Vive 
l'ernpereur! ” . HiS proprietor boldly clmUenged 
all Europe to*produce l^s-fellow, and vaunted him 
ns the only one of his race who relished the smell' 
of powder. 

Some years ago an unfortunate green parrot ar¬ 
rived at the house of a rather penurious landlady 
where we were quartered. It was a present from 
a relation in Calcutta, whqliad sent it over with¬ 
out a cage, l’olis new proprietor being too stingy 
to buy one, the poor fellow was lett to wander 
about the .hpuse and shift as he might. .He soon 
bccauft* a Spectacle as curious as melnncholy. For 
lack of a perch, bis handsome tail was {ground ojf 
action i>f the floor and tho gravel as lie 
foraged about house nnd garden in search of food. 
He next became as blaclbus a cinder, from routing 

• in dusty holes and corners, and grew to reseifltya 
ratlmr a huge toad than a bird of the air. At 
length a child employed in the house took com¬ 
passion on-it; slib irfade it a shelter from an old 
box, in which she Tduek a pcreli ,fpr its accommo¬ 
dation, and began a course of instruction. Pol 

* manifested extraordinary docility, and somulearfted 
to bawl out lustily, ” There’s a knock at the door" 
—a phrase which it picked up from the constant 
appeals made to the child, its patron, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to open the street door to all comers. 
I’ol’s talking talent won for him a consideration 
that humanity alone.would not have dictated; a 
cage was bought, and the bird was put in posses¬ 
sion. The delight of the child found expression 
in childlike terms, which Polly* soon caught up; 

• ami for years afterwards he was Heard to*repeat at 

* intervals, “ Polly got a cage! Polly got a cage !— 
lost his tail—poor tail! ”—a complaint which he 
continued to reiterate long after the tail was re¬ 
newed. 

As a talker, tho parrot has numerous rivals 
among birds native to Hritain. The magpie, the 
jay, even .the jackdaw, may be*taught to utter in¬ 
telligible’sentences; but all these, and* even the 
parrot himself, must saccumb bo the .starling, 
whose imitative powers are equal to those’of any 
other bird (save, perhaps, the American mocking¬ 
bird), and who, to the faculty of speech, adds the 
charm of a wild but melodious sang. Anecdotes 
of‘.he fltifri'.sjs are not uncomflion; everybody 
knows the story of Sterne’s imprisoned bird, who 
complained uuceasingly, “ I can't get out—I can't 
get out; ” and perhaps most of our readers could 
match that story with another as good. Rut we 
once fell in with a starling whose genius soared 
• far above that of the bird of Sterne; and we may 
as well close this paper with a report of Jhat me¬ 
morable interview*, iu which we snail be careful to 


set down nothing more than the simple fact'. Thus 
it was. 

I On a day (now many years ago) when wo hap¬ 
pened to require the services of a tonsor, we 
stepped into a 'barber’s sbon, iu a rather retired 
, street of the town where we tju'ii dwelt. It was 
verging towards sunset, and the shop-window being 
darkened with* wigs, busts, bottled hair-brushes, 
fronts, perfumes! sponges, etc., the contents of the 
apartment were no£ cleanly visiblo*i» *the com pa-* 
rativc gloom. On out* opening the door, a voice 
called out 

"Gentleman wants 'to bo shaved—Gentleman 
1 wants to*be shaved^ ” 
i “ No,” said I, “ I want my hair cut.” 
j "Gentleman wants't$ be shaved!” rang tho 
voice again. 

The barlow ca$c forward from an {liner room, 
saying, " You're t wrong this time, Jacoband, 

' drawing up a mryill blind to let in more light, re- 
; vealed n starling iu ji cage, who, I tlgm saw, bad 
I been the sole shopkeeper wken.I entered, 
i While I sat under tile Scissors, tho operutor 
j commenced a conversation with the bird, 
j. “Come, Jacob, givo us a song now—come, 
;tfacob!” 

j “ Come and kiss me, then,” said the bird, in ac¬ 
cents almost as plain as those of a child of six or 
seven years—" Come and kiss me—come and kiss 
me—come and kiss nib !" a 

Tim barber put Iris lips to the# wires of tho cage, 
‘and the bird thrust his bill between them, and u 
succession of loutf kisses ensued, in*which it wqs ' 
not possible to distinguish those of the human 
from the feathered biped, until tho barber bad re¬ 
sumed liis task, whcnfho bird continued kissing 
the'air for some minutes. 

“ Come, thiftVkissing enough, Jacob; now give 
us a song. Come, ‘ Home, sweet home 1 ’ ’’ 

With that the barker began whistling the air ; 
the sterling took it up, and continued it alone to the 
concluding bar 6f tho second strain, whistling it 
with perfect accuracy up to that point, and then 
breaking into its own wild natural song. 

“Ah! Jacob, Jacob! why don’t you finish your 
music P That's the way it is, sir—you ean't get 
’em to sing a whole tune ; they always go off into 
their own wild notes before they get to the end." 

Jacob now hegan agaiik to insist that I wauted 
shaving, and would only be convinced to the con¬ 
trary by more kissing. When he was quieted, I 
asjied his owner how he had succeeded in teaching 
him sp effectually. 

" I had him young, sir,’.’ he said, “ and he had 
nothing to unlearn when I got him. Ever since 
he has been my only companion, except when cus¬ 
tomers comeHn, from morning Jo pight. I Bit by 
him nearly all day, perhaps weaving a wig, or 
doing s^me other t|uiet^ub, and I'talk to him, and 
he talk# to«me. Of* course I don't teach him one 
thing before he has learned another; and if I was 
to try to teach him too much, perhaps he wouldn’t 
learn aMythingr He can talk a great deal more 
than you have yet heard, and he’ll speak again 
presently.” 

Of this I had somo rjou&ts, as the bird was then 
busy feeding; but no sooner was the cloth re¬ 
moved from my neck, and I rose from my seat, 
than up started* Jacob to his perch, and began 
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shout illg with the whole force of hid little 

lungs ■ 

Gentleman, pay your money—Gentleman, pay 
your money—Gentleman, pay your money ! ” and 
lie continued to vociferate this .delicate reminder 
long after the money was paid—as long indeed as 
I continued within hearing. ■ _ I 


THE* WRITINGS pF .EMERSON. 

■ 

Dti> men regard the godlike gift of thought aright, 
they would know that there arc impenetrable 
glooms wliich its light can nev^f pierce, and where j 
man’s only safety is to retrace his steps: it is a 
mysterious lamp which sheds no light upon itself, j 
Rut in every nge men have soimlit to grasp and j' 
analyse this sacred fire. In tjiiu: ribs ethereal ! 
beams elude us, and man is faiy to return to liis 
wonted paths, astounded atf his ^>wn nature : at 1 
once baffled J>y the greatness of his desires and the ’ 
littleness of his powers. ! 

What know we of' the essential nature of the ' 
human mind moan than Zeno, or Plato, or Aris- . 
totlo ? What can man ever know of its essence, ! 
more than Locke, or Ivant,, or Sehelling ? If his , 
life be but one prolonged endeavour to solve the * 
mystery of his own being, ho dies before its - solu¬ 
tion. “ No power of genius,” says one who de- 1 
lighted in such speculations, V 1 has ever yet had the 
smallest success in explaining existence." j 

But still tlid inquiry goes on, aud every age lias 1 
its great thinkers and dreamers' who can but tell 
us the sa/nc tale of fruitless research : they liavo 
not, " by searching, tfonnd oqt Gad,” nor the god¬ 
like powers within them. And doubtless it is well 
tlmt thus it should be. The failure of one is Hie 
gain of many, and man learns <a valuable lesson , 
from the records of the wanderings of his fellow- ' 
man in the devious paths of speculative philo¬ 
sophy. 

Let us examine the writings of one who pro¬ 
fesses to be one of the most earnest thinkers of 
the present age—ono who avows himself ever to i 
be a seeker of the true and the beautiful, wherever : 
he believes it to he, and at whatever cost. The 
work by which he is here best known is his “ Re- j 
presontative Men.” He has also written the ; 
“Memoirs of Margaret .Fuller;” “Impressions of, 
Englandseveral orations delivered at the colleges 
and literary societies of America, a volume of, 
poems—small in compass, but claiming to be great i 
in purpose—some dozen essays, etc., and a lew , 
lectures and criticisms,.which are better known in ' 
the New than in the Old World. < hi opening any 
of histooks, the most carolcss reader will be struck ' 
with his style: if; istiiot. the smooth, ortwte, roundwl 
style of the hackwriter, nor has it even the ordinary 1 
polish of cvcry-'day prose f it is nigged, j^olated, : 
and forcoful, entirely a* style Vim genesis. . lie is 
not, as Bulwcr says Lcibnitaris, an author whom 
it is easy to quote without having read. He at once 
pla-cs himself face to face with Hie reader, and 
cuounces what he himself has felt and thought. 
As we read on, we are startled by the brilliancy of 
the ideas, the fanciful contortions of old ideas, and ’ 
the enunciation of new. He seems to dread ; 
above all things the well-worn highways of common | 
sense, and whenever he has occasion to approach ; 


them, he flies oil’ at a tangent into .the regions of 
cloudlnud. But throughout his works we occa¬ 
sionally sec passages of honest,sober thought, which 
show us that lie could write more like a .thinker 
and less like a dreamer, if he would. But sober 
truth is too commonplace lor Emerson* he is not 
satisfied with a fact: he would shatter it to frag¬ 
ments, that he may see what it is made of; a 
sentiment, a passion, is not enough for him; he 
affccts*to ana'yse the sentiment; lie would “ tear 
the pagsion to tatters.” 

IBs literary style somewhat reminds us of that • ■ 
of Thomas Carlyle, though it has even more rugged 
energy than his; lnit we object to it as fragment¬ 
ary apd detached ;■ there is -no Continuity, no 
system. Ho begins in .thp middle pnd ends no- 
Vlierc: he proposes a subject and writes an some¬ 
thing else : hence almost any one of the titles of the 
essays might head any ono of the essays themselves, 
and any one of the said essays could be as well 
understood without any title at all. His sentences 
do not dovetail into one another; some read like 
a bad translation, and others sewn to have fallen 
together hap-hazard, while the snort ones remind 
us of IJoracc’s "Ihyw/s esse /abort), uhicunts fio.” 

‘ Emerson's matter L not quite ko original,as his 
manner. Many of his ideas are old enough, but they 
are clothed in new dresses, often brilliant, but 
always outre. lie is evidently a great reader, and 
perlipps an unconscious borrower. iMqnv of his 
geptiments are as old as philosophy itself. Plato , 
aiid Aristotle, Shakspcare and Milton,, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Bishop Berkeley, have all enunciated 
kindred thoughts; but Emei^on exaggerates 
them: he carries an idea to its fall limit, and some¬ 
times oversteps the narrow boundary between the 
sublime, and the ridiculous (e.g. our 4th extract). • 
As fair specimens of liis style, we commend the 
following to the reader, hoping he may have better 
success in determining the meaning, and keeping 
it when he thinks he has it, than we have had... 

1. “A link was wanting between twA craving parts of 

nature, aud man was hurled into, being ns the bridge o\ er 
that yawning need, the mediator betweeu two else iinmar- 
riageablc facts. His two parents held caeh of one of the 
wants, and the union of foieigu constitutions in him 
enables livn-to do wlutt ilio assembled* liunian ruee could 
not have sillliced to do.”— Method of A T alure. * 

2. “ Natnre is tlio memory of tiio mind. That wliicli " 
once existed in intellect us pure law lias now taken body as 
native. It existed already in the mind* in solution; now 
it 1ms been precipitated, and the bright sediment is the 
world.”— Ih. 

:s. “ Every star in heaven is discontented and insatiable. 
Giavitation and chemistry cannot content them. Every 
man who conics into the world they seek to fascinate and 
possess, to‘pass into his mind; for they desire to repub¬ 
lish themselves in a more delicate world than that they 
occupv.if—*/6. • 

-1. “Let the grent soul incarnated in some woman’s 
form, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service, and sweep 
chambers, scour floors, and its effulgent day-beams can¬ 
not be mulllpd or hid, but to swap and scour will instantly 
abpear supreme and beautiful actions, tilery .sml radippee 
of human life, and all people will get 'mops and brooms, 
until, lo, suddenly the gieat soul has enshrined itself in 
some other form, and done some other deed, rud that is 
now the flower aud head of all living nature.”— tijnritual 
Laics. 

5. “ Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little stars, to 
make the heavens line.”— lb. 

.On these passages (fair sample of the bulk)*we 
will but apply two little aphorisms from Emerson 
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“ FejhsKhsg the time.” Such is the short but omphalic 
warning of Scripture. Queen Klizalwtli, when dying, is 
said to have been willing to part with her empire fur 
another hour; hut it was,too late to cnmpleto the bargain. 
Time was of more value then thaji a Kingdom; her armies, 
fleets, stores of merchandise, home and foreign possessions, 
all the broad domains she owned arid had striven so hard 
to enlarge, \vdte not able to purchase 11 single grain of the 
tiino that was running down 6# sand-glass of the meanest 
subject iu her realm. l)r. Johnson alsu, when dy ing, pi niched 
unconsciously a sermon siyredecming the thin.*. Ilis phy¬ 
sicians, anxious to avoid giving himepain, liesita^eil.to per¬ 
form an operation which could only Protract Ins existence 
a few hours longer, umid severe suffering. “Cut‘deep,” 
lie said; “ you tlnftk only of avoiding to give me pain, when 
it is life that l Want." He was willing to buy back time, 
and give in* exchange ease and hcnflli—Ipit the oppor¬ 
tunity for concluding the transaction* was over, lie hail 
had warnings of the value of time before. On the dial- 
plato of his watch, we are informed,'were engraven (in 
Grcelft the words, “The night comctli, when no man can 
work.” • 

Often, in the daily business of life, practical illustrations 
of this text may lie noticed. Oliserve on some railroad 
wliat takes place when tie train has lingered behind its 
appointed hour. The conductor Knows that ho must, 
under a penalty, reach the next station by a certain liiimiU* 
The engine throbs convulsively; the sparhs fly; station 
after station is passed with electric rapidity; passengers 
look out of the windows in alarm. What i* the cause f 
lie is “ redeeming the time.” • The importance of this 
duty ia strikingly sftn also in sernlar matters, when some 
work must ho done by a given ’period, or left undone 
altogether. How anxiously did the engineer and his staff 
labour at that* stupendous structure, the Mcnai Tubular 
Bridge, during"! ho spring tide, in which alone tho attempt 
could bo madu of raising that enomnjus mass of iron to its 
proper position! How, too, some years ago, did the woiK- 
fhen toil at Dundrum Bay to*catch the tide, which was 
either to float the “ Great Britain,” or leave it stntndcd 
till another winter. Moments were qireeioua then ; each 
one of them had its work to do. All were gathered up 
like gold-dust; time-was redeemed, indeed. A friend of 
ours, having important business which required his presence 
in America by a certain day, was tempted, after •eexu-ing 
his passage in the packet, to indulge hi a short run to tho 
Continent during the fortnight that preceded the sailing 
of tho vessel. To his alarm, he found, in returning, that 
he had miscalculated tho time, and he hail, with an anxious 
and palpitating heart, to travel night and day. He reach¬ 
ed the packet before it sailed. Never, however, had he 
had so thrillingly impressed upon him the lesson of “ re¬ 
deeming the time ” as on that occasion. Hour after hour 
was counted, mid instead j>f surveying with gratification 
spneimeus of splendid scenery, a sweetei' prospect than the 
snowy summit of Mount Blanc was the black funnel of 
the steamer, announcing that it had not taken its depar¬ 
ture. “ The fear of losing my passage made me think,” 
he said, “ what it would be to awake iu eternity and ‘laid 
I had lost my soul." , 

In our present use of docks and watches we miss soine- 
tbin;*of the striking lessons which our fathers had when 
tiie sand-glass was used as their chronometer. Tlicie is 
much about thi» antiquated emblem to impress the ima¬ 
gination. How £podly seems the store of sand in the 
upper department of tho glust, when it flrstjxegins to run. 
So tho year appears at it# droning to many a fumightless 
spendthrift of time. It is rich m many days; fcno stolen 
from tlymi for folly will never be missed. After a little 
comes what we may call the manhood of the glass; the 
sand is half expired. Yet a little longer, and <its old age 
draws on; the mass of sand, once a goodly heap, is now 
diminished to a few grains. The last of them comes—it 
giides—it falls—and tlnf moral of life is told! Kaud- 
glasscs for domestic use seldttoi contain, now-a-days, more 
dust than would last a few minutes. Once, however, they 
were made to embrace a larger portion of time. We have 
sometimes thought, could a glass be imagined large 


for tl;t jBnu ^mr. * • 

enough to hold the sands of a man’s whole life, and could 
there lie shown, below ill separate departments, the way 
in which each portion of the mass that ran dqsvn had been 
employ cd^ how startled should wc be with the spectacle. 
Wliat mountains would he found spent iu sin! What 
hills iu vain pleasures! What liny portions in the real 
service of God, and in devotion to the tilings of eternity ! 

In Afiglu-Salun periods, as is well known, time was 
mensural by caudles, each ha\ ing halls of brass inserted !rt 
equal'distancss, which fell down>into a brazen vessel wfth , 
a loud noise when the wax melted. L.fc’s candle is a 
simile employed-by the pqet, and it expresses not inaptly 
an existence continually wasting inlay. A pious relative 
of the writer of this pilfer, calling mice upon a lady who 
was an invalid, fouffd licr more than usually thoughtful. 
•After some inquiry as to tho Aiuse, she explained to her 
friend that, falling asleep, she seemed, in a dream” to awake 
and to find the room filled w ith a blaze of light roceeding 
from a number of candles. Some wcic tall and burned 
clear, others were half consumed, while some flickered m 
the socket. On looking closer, each candle had liu> name 
of a friend inscribed upon it. “llooked for yours," she 
added; “it seemed long afl.l bright. My own, however, 
appeared fast hastening to its close.” tV diseased imagina¬ 
tion had, perhaps, occasioned this dream. We quote it for 
the illustration which *t affords of our subject, and not in 
support of anv theory. Life’s taper with yoiCwleaweadcr, 
stilljiurns. Whether it be short or long is known infalli¬ 
bly only to*(!od. Bo it yours, while it ]asK, to sect and 
love the Saviour. “If a master,” says ay old 'tliwat* 

“ should set a light upon a candlestick,'mid give his ser- 
vantufood and time, and all things convenient wherewith 
.tqsftoik, yet when he oximes to see if Jus task be finished,^* 
lie finds that tho meat is wasted, the time is ended, the 
candle to, the very socket burned, and little or noUiing of 
the work furthered, how would such a servant excuse him¬ 
self to his master? And is it not so^villi many of you? 

God hath given yaiyncat, drink, anil time; ho hath given 
y j» candle, fire, and matter; but what have you done ? 

Is lie t tjie lamp of your life almost consumed, and yet you* 
have not finished the work which xvas given yon to do— 
tho work of laying out every talent to his glory—beliov- 
ing with the heart in the Son of God ?" 

The Uomau monarch must have been startled when the 
syliil came and successively presented her continually 
diminishing store of books, demanding f ir the stock «lien , 
small tlic same price she had asked when it was large. 

The king, so runs the legend, wSs glad to buy the books, I 
and was blamed for having been so long about it; auil lot ■ 
tho best portion of them pass irrevocably away. Wisdom 
thus, like a merchant, presents her wares to each one of 
us, and crifs, “ Bily back the time!” Its store is con¬ 
stantly lessening, yet how few heed licr voice, llicli men 
redeem estates which they hail lost by improvidence; the 
poor man redeems tho pledge ho hail left with the pawn¬ 
broker ; hut seldom do any think of redeeming their time. 

With many, the stock of the article on hand” seems only 
too large. The question is, uot how to buy more of it, hut 
how to dispose of what lies already like a drug in the 
nmrkot. Dreadful t«nus, used in sport, show how little 
the value of time is understood by men of the world. It i 
is railed “the enemyto “kill it” is thought laudable. 

New moires of murdering it hv dissipation and amusement 
are invented. Billiards, cards, theatres, novels, nre but : 

the instruments witli which the assassination of it is j 

effected. John Foster was not far wrong, when la* said j 
to a lady who had capacity for more useful employment, 
hut who was engrossed with some worst ed wo rk, m which 
there was a large* proportion of seark'kpWfflP her kn.Aing 
was red with the blood of murdered time. ! 

Time, the Christian sees, must bn redeemed, because it j 
possesses opportunities for glorifying Gml which will never 
again present themselves. In heaven there u ill he no sin 
to strive against—no sick to visit— no mourners to com¬ 
fort—no ignorant to instruct—no heathen to convert. 

Now or never must the Christian occupy with-his talent L 

in these works. Oh, how should this coi.sideiation warm I 
tho zeal of those who boar the tunui of Christ! j 
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cor PEL-ROOM SCENE I 

STRUGGLES IN LIFE. 

CH.IPIKU IV. 

MEETINR BETWEEN I1ARIL AMD HIS RCIKED FATHER. 

'• I covi.ds't stop at the Elms, lather, after I 
had your letter, .yesterday morning. Mr. Lester 
v,» i.-.o 


IN THE FL iET PRISON 

j wished me to stop; lie said I could do no good, 
[ but 1 couldn’t bear to kiiow you were in trouble 
and not be near you. Did 1 do right, father P Say 
I did right to come.” 

" Right, Basil; right, my dear son." 
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“So,” continued Basil Marsden, “I took the 1 strength is small. Here begin \eur stui;ggi.i:s 
first coach, and got home last night late; and then in like, my son; God help you! and lie will 
—and then—they told me more than was in your help yon if you trust in him, ‘anil your sisters 
letter.” too, poor girls! But they do not know what has 

“ Who told you, Basil ?•" ■ ■ happened, and they need not know it yet? till we 

“The men in the* house, father: they told me know more about it ourselves; so I must think of 
you were here, and that they were.put in charge you first.. You must have some breakfast,’that 

of-oh, father, is it true P ” ’ ' • is certain—1 have not had mine yet—and then we 

“ True, dear k>y, that I am ruined—beggared, can talk about our plans. Come with me, Basil, 
Yes, quite trite, I fear.” . , and forget, fot» a little while, that you are in n 

•“ How can it be, father? 1 da not understand prison.”* 

it. I thought-” , Quitting rfiimber 10, and pacing omvard to the" «■ 

“ I do not npdcrstand<t mysojj’, my dear boy. I end of the gallery, Mr. Marsden and his son ar- 
only know that I have been weak r.nd indolteiu and rived at a pair of rooms' occupied by a prisoner of 
. credulous; that I have liecj the tool of clover long standing, who hid>cntercd into legal posscs- 

• rogues; and thaff 1 have brought sorrow and dis- sion of the aharter'ed coffee-room and tavern of the 

trfess on your sisters and yourself, Basil, and that h’leet. As far ns appearances went, it yvas not 
you will have cause to blame my folly as long as difficult for a novice to lose sight of the fact that 
you live, my poor boy.” he was inclosed within prison walls; and ordering 

“ No, no, fatherand the boy clasped his fa- tea and its accessories, which were soon spread 
liter's hand, and pressed it to his lips. Big tears before them on a clean damask cloth, by a nc&t- 

* fell fast upon it; and*then the youth rubbed man- handed waiter, the prisoner and his son entered 
fully away the remainder from his cheeks. “ I the parlour of that establishment. „ 

won’t cry any more,'father; you must tell me what It was not quite void of guests; and while 
I can do to help you now I am come,” he said. Jlasil almost silently Swallowed his meal, 1m lpokcd 
The room in which they sat was a small don, 'around him. Standing with hi^ hade, tc- the 
with wretched accommodations. A stump bed- empty fire-place was a tall man of dashing ext in¬ 
stead, a sofa bedstead, an apology for a.chair or rior, and with lines of dissipation deeply indented^ 1 
two, a broken table, a band-basin, a jug of water on his countenance. lie was in loud aitd boister- 
and a towel, a tr&nk and a*carpet-bag, a rusty ous cfnvcrsation with a little'man with, a silken || 
grate, a blackened^ ceiling, and walls not over voioe* who addressed- him at every, third sentence 1 
plean; the inventory is not a long one. That was *as “ my lord,” and “ your lordship.” They were 
all—all that could be seen through the dim glazed discussing the merits of a recent steeplechase ; 
window, the upper sash of which was let dowA a and my lord (one of a class, happily, inareasingly 
few inches to admit aft. Mr. Jiodker, the present rare) was incontinently abusing'the “villanous” 
proprietor of number 10, waS absent; he was one creditor who had deprived that dazzling event of 
of the players down below; so Mr. Marsden, wuo his presence and countenance ; for which his lord- 
had been chummed on him onl/ yesterday, aud ship,, declared that the said ereditor should there- 
IfasQ had the room, to themselves, which was a after smart, in the witbdrawment of his lordship's 
comfort. patronage. 

Mr. Marsden’s countenance exhibited signs of Not greatly edified by tins discourse, but with 
distress, though he strove to hide Chon. The mow his cariosity aroused, Basil tamed to another 1 
had so suddenly fallen upon him, that he was be- comer of the coffee-room, where sat a young man, 
wildered also. Writ, execution, arrest, a hurried in moody silence, tapping the toes of his boots 
journey to London, a day in a sponging-house, a with a light, elastic, silver-mean ted walking 
hurried interview with his solicitor, a night and a switch. His hat, pulled over his .brow, partially 
day and a night again ia the Fleet; all this had shaded a lace which could amreely hare seen many • I 
occurred in quick succeaaon. He mastered his more than twenty summers; and every article of *j, 
emotions, however, bettet than might have been his attire proclaimed its wearer to be a youth of i! 
expected, considering the dismal gulf into Which fashion. The scene was probably as' new to him as | 
he seemed to be plunged, with no certain know- to Basil; for presently, attracting the notice of \ 
ledge of aught else but that his riches had taken my bird’s companion, he sulkily informed that | 
to themselves wings and flown away. . gentleman that his incarceration dated only from ! 

“ But how did you gift here this morning, Ba- the previous evening; and that, moreover, it was 
silP ” . owing to‘the malice of a dirty fellow who owed 

“1 walked, father; I gift up early ^for I could him a grudge;.but that u few hours would set 

not sleep much, and'eame away as soonsas I could? matters straight, when certain friends of his came , 
before anybody saw me.” • to know the rights of it. 

“And you have walked, fifteen long tniles this This declaration was met by a loud laugh from 
morning, my poor boy, to see your silly father,” my lord; who, after apologising for his mirth, 
said Mr. Marsden, with a feeling of self-remorse; declared that he liever knew a yourg^/ikYl, ca^^lit 
“ and if the truth were known, you have had no and caged for the first time, who did not sing the 
breakfast, either.” * * same song. , 

“ I eoidd not eat, father. I felt as if the,first The “ young bird” seemed inclined to resent flic 
mouthful would choke ms; but I am better now I rudeness of my lord’s remark; but the title 

have seen you.” *• perhaps dazzled or daunted him; and a few in- 

“ We must not let ourselves be cast down with quiries from his lordship meeting a satisfactory 
overmuch sorrow, Basil,” said th^ father, rousing rcsponse t so far as to convince the questioner that 
himself; “ if we faint in the day of adversity, our he might hold further communication with the 
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questioned without contamination to his rank and 
station in the outer world, he invited the youth to 1 
walk with him “ round the premises." 

For a few minutes the Marsdens were left by . 
themsefves; and then entered, as though for re¬ 
fuge, a young couple who, seating themselves on 
the bench the young sprig of fashion had just : 
quitted, commenced, in a low voice, an earnest 
conversation. # j 

, The young man, who was in* decent attire, ; 
. seemed about three or four and fyeotj*years of : 
ago, and was pale mhd anxious; his wife—for his j 
companion, as Basil afterwards found, laid claim to j 
that title—might'be near qpGn the same age, but j 
she looked y.ounger. Silt wag wan and »sad, and j 
her face, a*very interesting one, BSsil thought, 
showed) by trembling lips and tearful eyes, how 
she felt her young husband's degradation and sor¬ 
row. But she smiled kindly and lovingly upon 
him, and Basil could well believe that the words 
she whispered were words of affection, encourage¬ 
ment, and hope. She was neatly and respectably , 
dressed, and imher arms, wrapped in a little man¬ 
tle, lay a sleeping infant. , 

lIis rt wjjositjy was rude, “Basil know*; and, he 
withdrew Ins eyes blushingly' when, by accident,* 
they met those of the young wife. -He did not 
vaisfthem again till a faint-infantine cry involun¬ 
tarily attrasted them; and then he saw that the 
mother had shifted her little burden infh, the 
lather’s arms, and, that the bftby was awake. 'For. 
thcimomAit the young husband appeared to lose 
sight of his misfortunes, as he chirrupwf to the in¬ 
fant,'and •turned gts’ery into a laugh. 

The elder Marsden, mcanwhiic, had been ab¬ 
sorbed in his own reflections, except whet he 
roused himself to urge his boy to eat heaftily after 
his long walk. The infant’s cry woke hhndrom 
his reverie; and for the first time, he perceived 
that the room had other occupants besides himself 
and Basil. We have said elsewhere that Mr. 
Leonard Mars’den, though constitutionally and ha¬ 
bitually indolent add retiring, had a good share 
of benevolence. The sight of the young parent 
and child attracted his sympathy; and shaking oil' 
his reserve, he*drew near to ttyy strangers. 

\ . “ This is the pleasantest scene I have witnessed 
in this gloomy place,” he said, kindly. “ May I 
be permitted to see your little treasure P ’’ and, 
emboldened by the young mother’s embarrassed 
smile, he gently drew aside the pretty hood which 
shaded the baby’s face. 

Children, even in infancy,.have an instinctive 
perception of kind and loving hearts. .Beauty, to 
them, is ‘more than skin deep. The baby smiled ; 
nay it laughed, it absolutely crowed, it kicked out 
its little fat legs and arms., as Mr. Leonard Mars¬ 
den pressed his finger gently on its dimpled 
cheek. 

“A pretty child, and a sensible,” said he, 
pleased with tile transitory pleasure he gave;—" a 
boy or a girl, my dear madam P and what age 
mayit.be?” 

“ A girl, sir,” Teplied the gratified young 
mother; “ and not qnite six months old.” 

“Quite a prodigy, I am sure,” said Mr. Mars- 
’ den—and he meant it too; and without further 
ado, he had taken the child from its father’s arms, 
and was dahdling’it in his own. 


CITAITKU V. 


Msec raoM xua solii-itoh'd or mu. nvsit, obtains TEsro- 
RA11Y LOINilKGS. 

“ Glad to see you so pleasantly employed, Mr. 
Marsden. Ah', Mr. Harebell, 1 was looking for 
yon, also. Mrsp Harebell, How do yon do?” 

These ivqrds proceeded’from an elderly mau in 
a brown coat, particularly worn and shiny about 
the elbows and wrists. Ho had« suspiciously red 
face, but not a plump ope by any ffieans; he was 
partially bald ;■ and ho carried in his ungloved 
hand, a-blue bag. 

Mr. Marsden started lit the sound of the voice, 
and*hastily tnrifing round found himself confronted 
by 'the clerk of Ms, solicitor. t Restoring, with ■ 
some confusion, the infant to its.mother, aud ob¬ 
serving that Mr. Reed had taken him unawares, 
he inquifed the purport of his visit. 

“ Only a small matter of business, Mr. Marsden, 
a mere form. I have brought a paper or two for 
you to sign ; that *s all, sir and tne clerk thrust , 
his hand into his blue*bag. “ You need not go 
away, Mr. Harebell, if Mr. ^farsdon will excuse 
us ; our business will b# soon over. A client of 
ours, Mr. Marsden," ho explained, meaning the 
young husband ; aud added, in a lower tone, “ a 
.very respectable young man too, I assure yon.” 

It wns all a matter-of-eonrso work to the 
lawyer’s clerk. In his time, he had served or 
issued innumerable writs, aipl had managed the 
affairs of scores of insolvents: it was all in the 
way of his praetiee, and he had. a business-like 
mgnucr about him, devoid of hurnnn sympathy, as 
it seemed, fron^ which Mr. jVlarsden recoiled. 

With cool unconcern, then, Mr. Reed handed 
tq his employer’s client the papers ho had 
brought with Jiirn to be signed. And with cool 
indifference, also, he gave the client to understand 
that no hopeful turn of affairs could bo looked for 
which should shorten the term of his captivity 
witlKn a certain number of weeks which must in¬ 
tervene before he could pass the dreaded court ; 
while all beyond was at present a blank. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Thorulmm would conduct the unfortu¬ 
nate business with a due regard to his client’s 
interests. 

“ I must submit to the consequences of my own 
egregious folly,” sighed jMr. Marsden; “ but there 
are tyro triyiitl matters in which I must beg your 
assistance, Mr. Jlecd, or, at least, your advice. 
The first is about my poor hoy, who travelled fifty 
miles yesterday, and has walked from Willow- 
lodge this morning, to with me, and I have not 
the courage to refuse him this melancholy plea¬ 
sure ; but he must get a lodging outside the 
prison.” « . 

“This *is easily accomplished^ Mr. Marsden," 
said the lawyer’* desk, in a Kindly-cheerful tone 
which^najfe its way dirtxftly to the father's heart— 
he is’ not sq very, unfeeling, after all, thought 
Mr. Marsden—"easily accomplished, sir, if you 
will t%ist raa with this littlo business, I will 
undertake it with great pleasure. I honour your 
son, Mr. Marsden, for his loving heart; 1 have 
children of iny own. Aifd the other little matter, 

■_O u * 

sirr 

“ Is more personal, Mr. lieed. You say I must 
make up my mind to some weeks’ imprisonment ” 
—Mr. Marsden slightly shivered os ho spoke the 

c'J 
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word—“ and I trust I have fortitude enough to I —could have dismissed from their, minds all 
bear it;-but, if some other arrangement could be ! thought of the distress which had so suddenly 
made, I should be thankful. The wretched, jjrofii- fallen on them and theirs, and of the dark, 
gate men in whose room I am compelled to gloomy cloud which hung over the future—if they 

lodge-” * ' had been merely spectators of the strung* scenes 

“ I see, sir; I know. It must be very trying to which were opening before them, and not, in some 
a gentlemen of character and sensibility; but I measure, actors in those scenes, they might indeed 
think that can be managed also. . It would be have observed much to pain, but something also 
easy to hire a roojp, air, of some prisoner who has to amuse and something to instruct them, 
been here long; enough to- have yarned the privi- For a*tiine,Shen, they wandered through the 
lege of a room to himself; and you might have it galleriea»of thp prison and around its precinct^,* 
furnished, too, as nicely as. you please; but it i as wo have said, in earnest .conversation; but' 
would come very expensive, sir., Here is llnrc- j Basil was the chief -speaker. Ho- strove to raise 
bell, however," and Mr. ltecd spoke in*a r low i his father’s spirits ;<.was a it not for this that he 
• tone, “ has made the ssyi^ complaint about j had sought and found°him ? He succeeded, too ; 

* his necoinmodatjons. He ss a respectable man, ; fig he talked bravely and. hopefully of the rough 
sir; quiet, gentlemanly, though a tradesman, and path which lay before them, and of what he would 
a religious man as well. lie has not bfcen kindly I do, God helping him, to lighten his father’s cares, 
treated by an uncle who lent* him money to set > He would, as soon as his father could spare him, 
him up in business, a year or two ago, and now j search London through till he could find a sitn- 
sues hifa for the borrowed cash, which, of course, ] ation. It mightn’t be a profitable one at first, per- 
Harebell cannot pay illicit-once. He got married j haps it wouldn’t; but he would be industrious, 
on the strength of his business, too, which was persevering, and patient, and in a few years— 
foolish enough, pcrh’aps, no young as he is. How- | ab, who could tell wlmt might not be in a few 
ever, he must stay here till we can pass him ! years’ time. Say t’lic worst, say that jtoar old 
through the court; and yon can hire a room ; jVillow-lodge mustf l|p sold, and' they -4eave it, 
jointly, which will be convenient for you both.. 1 and that they must come to London, to live for a 
will arrange it with Harebell, if you like.’,’ j time in lodgings perhaps, they would not IfSavp. 

Mr. Marsden assented. , I their lovo behind them; oh, no! ant^ Bear little 

“ And then, as ^o your son,” continued the Minnie and Ellen, they .would leave school of 
clerk, “why, you can’t do better than get a , esuvse, nnd learn ter bo useful at .home, wherever 
lodging for liiiji at Harebell’s—small shop in . that home might be, and they should all live to- 
the' Strand, sis—but neat and respectable; fnd gether: aqd what pleasant evenings they would 
his little wife carries on the business at present. I have when he, Basil, returned from work; with 
will speak to them ab8ut thatjalsJ, if yon please.” love and hope to, cheer them "all on and on ! 

Mr. Marsden could suggest nothing better; Aiu^ Willow-lodge; wlio could tell but in a few 
and. being introduced to the Harebells, flic years it* might bo their father’s again ? who 
arrangement was made, and Mr. Marsden’s mind , could tell, ah, who could tell? 

was relieved of a small part of its burden. 1 And so the time passed away in these eommun- 

“ We provide dinner at three o'clock, sir,” said ings till a clock struck three; and then, remember - 
the waiter, when Mr. Marsden pas leaving the ing their dinner engagement, the prisoner and his 
coffee-room; “ a small ordinary, sir—very respect- i son turned towards tbo collce-rooln, stopping at 
able—quite a gentlemanly party always—eighteen-' Mr. Booker’s apartment by the way to wash their 
pence a head only.” I hands. That gentleman was yet absent, to the 

“ We must dine Bomewhere and somehow, j great relief of Basil, who had throughout the 
Basil;” and promising their custom to the prison i whole motnipg made unavailing efforts to divest his 
table d'hote, the Mavsdens walked to and fro in j mind of one burdra. It must be done now. 
the gallery, first silently, and then in low-voiced “ Father,” he said hurriedly, “ I shall not want this 

and broken but earnest cbnversatiom _ j now, you know,” and- looking asidp, to hide a tear 

or two which, in spite of his determination to bo 
CHAPTER VI. ! a man, would not be restrained, bo slipped a little 

t as son tvhnb cumfohtkk.—a djnniui in tub vlcet.*— [ purse into his father s hand. “ It is what is left, 
a novkl occupation i’ob a.wiL. . | father, of the money you gave me'when I left 

The Fleet prison was pulled down years ago, and home. I pm sorry I have spent so rnucli of it in 
the laws relating to imprisonment for debt have travelling; but it will not bo of any use to me 
undergone some changes since tho d^vs of which now. W : ll you be so good as to keep it ? ” 
we write, when fraudulent debtors found refuge in The company was assembled when the Marsdens 
that and similar -sanctuaries, whence they might entered the extempore dining room; and a new 
laugh their victimized -creditors to sCorr.; and phase in prison life presented itself. Hitherto, 
when the spirits of the lionesf-intentioned but un- Mr. Marsden had seen but little around hitn that 
successful were crushed by deprivation of liberty i was not simply disgusting and depressing;. Jow, 
and motive for strenuous effort, by loss of self- to his surprise, he found himself one of a well- 
respect, and by compelled association, or at all ordered social dinner party, the component indi¬ 
events juxta-position, with boastful profligacy, viduals of which—numbering about twelve—were 
Let us hope that the change has keen for the marked by a quiet gentlemanly manner and cos- 
better -, there are those who believe it can scarcely tume which would have qualified them, for good 
have been lor the worse. j society in the outer world. The dinner had been 

The prison, as we have seen,.,had no lack of! cooked with skill, and was served with cleanliness 
occupants, and if the Marsdens—father and son | and taste; and, by Borne understanding, perhaps, 
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with the prisoners who dined in their own rooms or 
elsewhere, the cqffec-room company was uninter¬ 
rupted from the serving up of the first course to 
the removal of the cloth. 

An eMerly gentleman, grey-headed and feeble, 
bnt brisk* and polite, presided at the table, and 
while carving the lamb—for we are enabled to state 
that a quarter of lamb was the joint before him— 
he gave a turn and a tone to the conversation of 
the table, touching lightly upoit poliGes, but 
largely discussing questions of literature and 
science, on which subjects he spoke with fluency 
and enthusiasm. At his left liaqd was seated a 
young man of prepossessing cauntdhance, who was 
introduced as. hi* son. and*a visitor; and on lus 
right, undentiie protection of a gentleman of mid¬ 
dle age»was a young female, scarcely past girlhood, 
to whom the assembled guests showed marked re¬ 
spect and honour. Nor was she unworthy of this 
homnge. Slightly embarrassed, probably with the 
peculiarity of her position, and shrinking from 
notice while looking up for countenance and sup¬ 
port to her father—for the guest by whom she sat 
claimed that relationship—she was fur removed 
from awkwardness and concision. With wonjler 
and strong compassion, Ra^jl Mars den glanced aj' 
this apparition of loveliness and gentle grace; 
'vnd’ithrough j tho dinner hour, his attention was 
divided between her and the parent for whose sake, 
and to comfort whom,.as it seemed, she laid en¬ 
tered a place so-little congenial to her youth .•her. 
sex, and tile accomplishments with which our young 
hero*had already, in liift imagination, jjberally en¬ 
dowed her. Anincident in the conversation par¬ 
tially explained the presence o£ the gentle gnest, 
and introduced her name. • 

“ Yon have lost your amanuensis, Mr. Douglas,’ ’ 
said the president, turning to the father “ foit if 
this young lady stands as substitute, we may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on your disappointment.” 

It will not do though,” replied Mr. Douglas, 
gravely, and shaking in a slightly Scottish accent; 

“ I was compelled t« detain llosa to-day, hut we j 
mnst-not make a prison rose of her. Resides, alio | 
is needed at home; aud I must look for assistance 
elsewhere.” • * . , 

. " I am afraid you will not find it easy to obtain 
assistance, within the walls, at any rate, Mr. j 
Douglas.” , j 

“ You are right, sir,” said the other, hastily, • 
and rather bitterly. “ One would have thought, I 
too, that there might have been no difficulty; but I 
the Fleet seems to be a place dedicated to idleness. I 
T have advertised ray want * sir, pretty widely; ; 
bnt have only been laughed at for my pains. | 
There is a fellow, now, who has not, to my certain I 
knowledge, a shilling more than he gets from day ' 
to day by the hard earnings of his wife, aud who ; 
is lounging with his hands in his pockets from j 
morning to night in the court below ; and I was ! 
foolish*cribugh»to fancy he might be glad to earn a 
few shillings; but he didn’t think it worth while, ■ 
he said;*he should soon be going out, and he could 
not settle to work • it wasn’t what he came to 
the Fleet for, it wasn’t, said he.” ■ 

“ Ay, to be sure,” replied the aged president, 

' smiling; “ and so say they all, with here and 
there an exception, as in your case and a few others 
—the present company being always excepted,” he 


added, politely bowing. “ It is fifteen years,” he 
resumed, iu a graver, sadder tone, “ since I entered 
the place; ana I have almost universally observed 
that men who are industrious fellows enough any¬ 
where else seem to lose all motive for exertion, 
once within the walls. It is natural. All have 
some affairs of. their own to attend to at first; for 
the most part,, they expect, like your friend, to bo 
soon ‘ going out,’ and if they are disappointed, 
when the novelty of their situatioi* is gone they 
sink into dreamy indolence or downright careless¬ 
ness. I, wish I could help you, Mr. Douglas, for, 
as you say, you jnust not make a prison rose of 
Missf Douglas, much as her presence would lighten 
our solitude.” , 

“ What is it you require, sir t" asked a guest 
across the table. ’ , 

“Somo*person who can write a good legible 
hand,” said Mr. pouglas, “ and would sit in 
my room about six hours a-day copying my 
wretched scrawls, or occasionally writing from uiy 
dictation.” . * 

“ And the terms, sir P ’’ ’ 

"Would depend on th%am<ftint of work done,” 
said Mr. Douglas ; “ they would be as liberal as a 
poor author could make them.” 

The inquirer probably thought that the uncertain 
remuneration a poor author could oflijr for six hours’ 
daily drudgery was Joo indefinite for further notice, 
for he vouchsafed no rpjoiuddt, and conversation 
was turned into another charnel. Shortly after¬ 
wards the cloth vgts removed, and the party was dis ; 
pejsed, with the exception of the president and 
two or three others, who ordered wine and biscuits! 

The Miirsdeife were slowly retiring when they 
were overtaken by Mt. Douglas and his daughter. 
*“ Say yes^father,” whispered Rasil. 

“ As you pledse, my boy,” replied Mr. Marsden, 
irresolutely, and the. next moment Rasil was at 
Mr. Douglas’s elbow. 

"£ould I be pf any assistance to you, sir ? ” he 
stammered. 

“ In what way, my lad ? oh, I see; you heard what 
passed at the dinner table. I should not wonder 
if you could; bnt you aro not a—a resident here P” 
“ His father is, unhappily, sir,” interposed Mr. 
Marsden, “ and as the boy seemH determined to 
keep by me, for the present, it might Be doing him 
a kindness to-set him to tvork; at least,” he added, 
if it be such as I can approve.” 

“ You shall judge for yourself, sir,” said Mr. 
Douglas. “ If you will look into my room I will 
explain;” and, leading the way up a second flight 
of stone stairs to a higlfer gallery, he opened a 
door and invited his guests to enter. Ah 1. what a 
blessing is %good son.* 

• • _ » * 

A*JCIJAPTETI (/S' .CONTEMPORARY 

• * *HISTORY. 

• •• 

THE DISASTROUS RETREAT Op CABUL. 

Whilst the daily papers are teeming >vith the 
harrowing details of the battle on the Alma,* and 
the people of England and France are enthusi¬ 
astic ’at the success of The allies in that very 
dearly-purchased victory, it would be well for 

• This paper, it will be perceived, wu« written before the Biego 
of Sebastopol had taken place. 1 he national mind haa since re¬ 
ceived lessons onough to teach it humiliation and dependence. 
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them to remember the Arm alone that can gain the contingent was 6iXX) strong. Meanwhile sir 
victory, and to render thanksgiving aijd praise only Henry Fane fell ill and resigned, leaving sir 
where'it is due. A little humiliation is always Willoughby Cotton in temporary command till 
good, and it would be well to temper the country’s' such time as the force under sir John Keane 
rejoicings with this, especially whcii 'victories are should arrive. 

purchased at so terrible a loss of life. As a contrast Runjeet Singh and the Sikhs failed, in their 

to the Alma, therefore, sve cannot Jo better than promised -succour, so that the Bengal army, 
take a brief survey of the Cabvil disasters—a pain- with 38,(XX) camp followers, all on half rations, 
fully instructive adapter in contemporary history, reached Dudur, at the mouth of the Bolan pass, 
Nearly twenty years ago, t)iat<is, in 1835, Lord after traversing'the broad desort that intervened. 
Auckland arrived at Calcutta, as governor-general This pans iju sixty miles in length, tortuoua 
of India, and soon after his arrival the country of rugged, ana flanked by high recks, besides being 
the Afghans began to eicite interest and atten- infested by wild Belochee tribes, who subsist 
tion. Dost Mahomed at that period held' su- almost entirely 'by raping and plunder. On the 
• preme sway at Cabul, whilst Jtunjeet Singh was 26th of. March, however, the* forces reached 
sovereign at Luhpre. Between these two poten- Qpettah, in the fertile plains of Shawl, their 
tates bickerings and jealousies existed, and the greatest losses having arisen from the extremely 
Indian government, fearing that the empire of , precipitous and rugged nature of the pass, which 
British India was precariously, situated, owing to j destroyed an amazing number of camels and 
the intrigues of Russia and Persia with Afghan- horses. Great, too, was the disappointment and 
istan, dispatched on a mission, avowedly “ com- disgust of the English commander to find that 
inercial,” but which sdoy became political, captain ! even here no provision had been made against 
{afterwards sir Alexander) Bumes. On the 20th their arrival, and that all negotiations for food or 
September, 1837, the envoy reached Cabul; but it ; provender were worse than useless. In a state 
would appear that he had not been invested with j bordering upon famine they marched ‘l&O miles, 
proper authority to treat successfully. However this : reaching Candahai^oiv the 25th’April,*after a 
may be, one thing is certain, that a Russian envoy i trajeet of upwards of one thousand miles, 
succeeded in duping Dost Mahomed by promises | On the 4th of May the Bombay column jojfiqd.' 
foreign to the intentions of his government, whilst : the Bengal troops, by which time .the cainp 
that government, the easier to annul any expecta- ! follo^dbs had dwindled away to 29,000, whilst the 
tions, at once repudiated the authority of their 1 jivaitnble force for the field was only 10,400 
envoy, and represented him to Dost Mahomed in , fighting men. On the 1st July’these fifl-ces were 
the light of an impostor. Whether this was really ' marching Awards Ghuznee, a distance of' 230 
the case or not, it is impossible to discover, but miles, the troops being on half rations, whilst the 
from the notoriety of Russian duplicity one is in- ' wretched camp followers were each reduced to a 
dined to think that the whole was a shameful qnaijcr ration—a stale of starvation fearfully 
political ruse. This Russian diplomacy, however, ! assimilated to downright famine, 
ended most disastrously for ourselves, for captain j On the 21st of the same month, the army 
Barnes left Cabul in April, 1838, and visiting Run- encamped under the walls of Ghuznee, which was 
jeet Singh on his way back, afterwards repaired to much better fortified than the English expected to 
Simlah, to meet the governor-general. Het o it ( iiud it, having had all the city gates walled up, 
was resolved to assist Runjeet Singh against Dost excepting only the one upon the high road to 
Mahomed, on the plea that the latter had acted Cabul. This fact alone was* significant of the 
treacherously, though in what manner it is difii- j kind of resistance the British troops might 
cult to discover. Prior to this decision, Mr. Mac- expect to meet with ; for the city once invested, 
naghten, the envoy at the court of Runjeet Singh, ! escape there, was ypne, save by the solitary gate 
had promise^ that sovereign the assistance of the ! on the Cabul side. 

British army to enable him to get possession of | The British troops did not long remain inactive. 
Dost Mahomed’s territories, against whom a pro- ■ The day after their arrival 300lbs of gunpowder, 
clamation of war was issued on the 1st October, [ in twelve bngs, piled under the solitary entrance 
1838. These hostilities were undertaken on the ' gate, were blown up with a terrific explosion, 
pretext of restoring to the Afghan throne, shah ■ leaving a wide breach through which the storming 
Soojah, who had been for many years deposed.-and j parties entered; am| after a desperate struggle, 
was living in banislimeitt. Sir Henry Fane was j undisputed.possession was obtained of the city by 
at the time commandor-in-chief of India, with an , five o’clock in the morning. The governor, a sou 
army of 203,(XX) men at his disposal, v 1 of Dost Mahomed, surrendered himself prisoner. 

No sooner had the British troops cbmmenced* and was placed under the charge of Burnes, 
their march, than'Runjeet 8ingh ( gave evidence of ■ who had nlready been knighted for his services, 
falsity by revoking the stipulations of the “treaty ! Success and victory seemed for awhile to wait 
he had just concluded. Aeeqyjingly, the British 1 upon the small but valiant British force, for on the 
troops rendezvoused at Shikarpoor in Scirnle, in- 30th of July another son of Dost MahSmed “fled 
tending to advance by the Bolan pass, Qjiettali, | from Jellalabad to Cabul (leaving the former city 
and Csndahar. By December the Bengal army in the hands of the English), besides being com- 
mustered 9500 strong, and was stationed at pelled to abandon all his artillery, camp equipage, 
Ferozepoor, fifty miles distant from Lahore. ' The horses, bullocks', and 7000 rounds of ball-cartridge. 
Bombay column of 6500 then was expected to ' Dost Mahomed also tlej on the approach of the 
advance, under sir John Keane, through Scinde, British with 600 horsemen beyond the Oxus, so ‘ 
tho Ameors of which country oft-ml to supply that shah Soojah entered Cabul on the 7th of 
the troops with all necessaries, whilst Suojah’s 1 August, accompanied by all thS British officers. 
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and meeting Vitli no symptoms of opposition. 
The people were, quiet and respectful; but there 
was no voice of welcome or note of enthusiasm. 
Everything was cold and cheerless, and seemed to 
forebodh evil to the invaders of their quiet and 
the destroyers of their policy. 

This entry led the authorities to presume that 
the conquest was complete. The Bombay column 
accordingly quitted Cabul on the I8tfy of Sep¬ 
tember, and the Bengal contingent on the 20th of 
. October, although a considerable \rce »f Euro¬ 
pean and native'infantry, besides the shah’s 
i lorces, were still left to lccep Sottjah firmly seated 
on his throne. Sir John, Kgitne came to England, 
and was raised 'to the peerage for his'serviees, 
whilst in Iftdia Macftagliten had befen knightad, 
and left as envoy extraordinary at Oabnl, with sir 
Alexander Burnes as his head assistant. 

So soon as the spring of 1810, symptoms of 
discontent and hatred began to evince themselves. 
British outposts were continually being attacked 
and interrupted ; and as. summer advanced, these 
) disturbances nut only became of more frequent 
j occurrence, but they assume^ a bolder and more 
determined, aspect. Dost 'Mahomed*, *wlio had^ 
been* imprisoned by the khira of Bokhara, sudr* 
ceeded in effecting his escape, and, at the head of 
a. considerably force, now openly showed himself 
upon tire Hindoo JCoosh. His troops were all 
Oosbegs; fierce, desperate, hardy fellows ■, Blit this 
■ 1 time he was pot suffered to carry out his purpose* 
he j>eing signally defeated in an engagement 
which took place, at* Kamurd, near* Bamean, 
although* only t<* reappear in Kohistan, where he 
was speedily joiued by the iuost*influential chiefs, 

( all of whom were thoroughly discontented Jvilh 
shah Soojah, who had levied the most Exorbitant 
taxes, anil thereby incurred their animosity. • 

On the 2nd of November, Dost Mahomed 
fought the battle of Purwandurrah—that disas¬ 
trous light, to the Anglo-Indian army, which was 
only the first *of a long string of calamities, and 
when the British eafalry were driven under shelter 
of their own guns by a handful of valiant Afghans. 

Dost Mahomed, far from bqjng foolishly elated 
by a casual vibtory, and apparently .possessed of 
' .much sound sense and good judgment, deemed 
the moment of his triumph the most opportune 
occasion to throw himself, with every display of 
sincerity, upon the protection of his enemies. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd of November, when sir 
W. Macnaghten was returning from his evening 
rido, suddenly Dost Mahomed galloped up to his 
side, and dismounting, he gave up his sword to 
the English envoy, claiming at the same time, as 
the right of a valiant foe, British protection. He 
had ridden sixty miles from the battle-field at 
Purwandurrah, and on the 12th of November he 
was sent up under strong escort to MuBsoorio, on 
the.5,ritjsn north-western frostier, where the 
government Slotted him two lacs of rupees as 
revenue. 

But this was only a species of interlude in the 
great tragedy about to be enacted; for revolts and 
civil discord continued. Major Pottinger (since sir 
Henry) warned Macnaghten of the perilous posi¬ 
tion of tho British in Afghanistan so early as 
May, 1841, of the insufficiency of force In several 
cantonments, and* of the unprotected nature of the 


cantonments themselves; but both Macnaghlen | 
and Burnes treated lightly the representations of 
this officer. So the mischief progressed without ! 
one effort to check its sprend. 

By September the neighbourhood of this very 
city where we were now securely seated swarmed 
with predatory bands of eut-throats. It was on 
the 2nd of November, however, that the first daring 
act .of villany was perpetrated > for on that day 
the house of sit AJexandcr Burnes was set in 
flames; himself,-his brother, and every other inmate, 
being massacred in tho confusion that ensued. 

This Bitnguimgy act paralysed tho power and 
courage of the llritish. General Elphinstone, the 
commandant, was teo.ill and too nervous to take • 
those energetic steps* so requisite in such an 
emergency. All was agitation and disorder in 
the cantonments. On the 23rd of December, sir 
William Macnaghten fell a victim to the deceit 
and villany of Akbar Khan. Three days after¬ 
wards a council of war was held? and a treaty . 
ratified with the murderer,’ depending on whose 
already polluted faith the English agreed to pay 
14 lacs of rupees, negotiated on the spot by Hin¬ 
doo bankers, whilst the ruffianly Akbar promised 
to escort their forces first to Peshawar, and ulti¬ 
mately to Jellalabad. 

On tie 6th of January, 1842, commenced that 
retreat which, without a solitary parallel, was the 
most disastrous ever recorded of the British 
army. On the 8th, major Pottinger, captains Law¬ 
rence and Mackenzie were delivered as hostages 
totAkbar Khan, for the evacuation of Jellalabad 
by general Sale, and the army entered* a pass fivo 
miles in length, kribwn as The Koord Cabul pass, 
wjiere they were shut in on either side by a line of 
lofty hills, vtfiilpt torrents, dashed down the centre 
and over the most frozen portions. It was here 
that the famishing remnant of our forces were 
shot down by the treacherous foe. It was here 
too*hat lady Sale, herself wounded in tho arm, 
had the terrible affliction of seeing her son-in- 
law mortally wounded. On the 9th. of the 
month, the married officers, with their wives and 
children, were given np to Akbar Khan. On 
the 10th, the army made its way through the 
Dark Pass, with immense loss, though it was 
only fifty yards long, and in the Tezeeu pass 
they were. equally unfortunate. On the lltb, 
Akbar Khan managed to secure general Elphin¬ 
stone and two other officers. On the 12tli the 
3rmy reached Jugdulluk pass, two miles long, 
narrow, precipitous, and closed up with barriers of 
pricklv hollyoak; and on* the 13th, the final mas¬ 
sacre took place, when, only twenty muskats were 
left. Captain Soutcr and seven men were here 
taken prisoners. Dr. Brydon r&iehed Jellalabad 
with just life enough to recount the terrible disas¬ 
ters of th'js retreat in*which it is calculated that, 
from bold or, the .murderous attacks of the Af¬ 
ghans, upwards of 26,000, including camp follow¬ 
ers, women myl children, miserably perished. 

General Sale still held Jellalabad; Nott main¬ 
tained himself in Candahar ; and colonel Palmer 
for some time, with a hdndful of troope, resisted 
an overwhelming fore® of the Afghans, He was, 
however, eventually overcome; -but though earth¬ 
quakes rent the miserable mud walla of Jcllala- 
bad, Akbar Khan could neither wrench it from tho 
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British, nor prevent Sale’s foraging parties from 
supplying the garrison with provisions. 

In February, 1842, lord Ellenborough assumed 
the governor-generalship of India, and the stout 
hearts of the bravo few that held 'the fortress of 
Jellalabad received additional vigour and courage 
by the promise of speedy assistance from head¬ 
quarters. Colonel wild.was attempting to force 
his way througluthe Kyber pass, whilst general 
Pollock was crossing the Punjab with a fresh army 
from India. This latter succeeded in forcing the 
Kyber pass, and reached Jellalabad on th&lOth of 
April, when the beleaguering arjny had taken to 
flight, and was dispersed and scattered *on all 
■ sides. General Nott, on recgiw’ng supplies at Can- 
dahar, was enabled to co-operate with general 
Pollock, and tho two made an advance upon Cabul. 
At that period, shall- Soojah had managed to hold 
a position in Balia Hissar; but he fell a victim to 
intrigue, was assassinated, and his youngest son, 
f though hot without opposition, was proclaimed kiug 
in his stead. , • 

Meanwhile, on the 17tli of January, twenty-nine 
British officers, nine ladies, and fourteen chil¬ 
dren, besides seventeen European soldiers, two 
European women, and one child—all prisoners— 
reached the fort of Budeeabad, where they .re¬ 
mained till the 10th of April, when they were 
carried back to a fort at Tczeeij. Lady Macnagh- 
ten lost on this occasion property to the amount of 
15,OOOi. sterling, which was stolen from her by 
her Afghan escort. Here general Klpliinstone died, 
and’his body was sent to Jellalabad for intermenj.. 

The 20th* of August had arrived before Pollock 
was enabled to leave Jellalabad! In this interval, 
Nott bad marched with 7000 men upon Cabul aijd 
Ghuznce, which latter place was speedily retaken, 
after the complete discomfiture of the foe. Five 
days after Pollock’s .departure from Jellalabad, 
Akbar Khan hurried off his prisoners towards 
Turkistan, threatening to make presents of tiiese 
unhappy people to the barbarous inhabitants of 
those little-known parts; but on the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember they halted at Bamean, where they were 
to remain till fresh orders were received from 
Akbar. On the lltli of the same month, five 
English officers undertook to give the native 
khan, to whose custody t they were committed, 
20,000 rupees, besides insuring him* 1000 rupees 
per month, if he would undertake to procure them 
their liberty, and assist them in regaining their 
friends. The khan acquiesced, hoisted the flag of 
defiance, and appointed major Pottinger governor 
of the fort in which tfiey were confined, while 
some oS the neighbouring qliieftains, aware that a 
powerful British army was drawing n«.ir, came in 
and swore allegidhce*to Pottinger upon fhe Koran* 

General Pollock*, with h»s fojees, joined the 
troops under general Nott en tl»e 15th of Septem¬ 
ber, after having overcome considerable opposition 
which had been made to his march through the 
Jugdulluk pass and elsewhere ; an(J on ttyit me¬ 
morable day they entered Cabul. Soon after, Nott 
despatched a party of Kuzzilbashes, adherents of 
, shah Soojah, to tho aid <ff the prisoners, wild had 
quitted their fort, intending bo fight their way back 
to Cabul. At two- o’clock in the morning of the 
; 17th of September, these poor sufferers .received 
! the glorious and happy intelligence that succour 


was nigh at hand. Sir R. Shak&spear had de¬ 
spatched a horseman with a letter to say that he 
was advancing with 000 men to the rescue. The 
party resumed their march at an early hour, and at 
midday reached some deserted forts, which 'enabled 
them to shelter themselves for awhile‘from the 
fierce licat*of the midday sun, and where, at three 
o’clock, sir It. Shakespear and his troops arrived. 

“ Our gajlant epuntryman,” writes one of the pri¬ 
soners, “ was greeted on our side with no twister-, 
ous chcefs of /riumph. Our joy wrs too great, toe . 
overwhelming, for tongue to‘utter. That we 
should have escaped unhurt with so many deli¬ 
cate women, young refcildren, artd tender infants, 
through ouch numerous perils, fatigues and priva¬ 
tions, and abbvc all from thediands of ^nch merci¬ 
less enemies as Akbar Khan -and his Ghilzee confe¬ 
derates, seemed at first too much for the senses 
to realise." 

Under this secure escort, the now liberated pri¬ 
soners marched off on the 18tli, and on the 2(>th 
they were encountered by general Sale and his 
brigade, when such an affecting s«ene transpired 
as has rarely been rivalled in the annals of flic 
wood’s history. The’ gallant old vjetertin here for 
'the first time, after arlong interval of Suspense 
and misery, beheld his now recovered wife and 
daughter, the latter bent down by grief ^t theunw 
timely end of her husband. Oji the 2ist- of Sep¬ 
tember at sunset, general‘Sale’s brigade entered 
ihu Encampment of gfeneral Pollijck, amidst salvos 
of artillery, the loud congratulations of friends^and 
connexions’, and the loudest'cheers that the lungs 
of hearty English soldiers could give nltetancc to. 

Aftev this happy event, victory attended the 
British standard wherever it appeared, and the 
Afghan War was, so to say, at mi end. Captives 
had 4>een restored, and by a scries of skilfully- 
fought battles, the reputation of the British army 
had been retrieved. On the 1st of October the 
troops were withdrawn beyond the Sutlej, and 
soon after Dost Mahomed returned to Cabul. 


GOLOWQTp BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

FROM TIIE GERMAN. 

CHATTER TT. 

Who. can describe the surprise, tire joy, and the 
concern the prisoners felt, when they recognised 
each other, in the manner indicated in the first 
chapter. 

Golowin saw opposite to him his brother-in-law, 
Yermanoff,’ and his young friend Romanow. 
Neither of the three anticipated this meeting. 
Golowin had not the least suspicion of Yermanoff’s 
and Romanow's arrest and banishment, and they 
knew nothing of his; for all three had been ar¬ 
rested and carried away in the same hour, though, 
as it afterwards •appeared, on different accounts. 
Golowin with difficulty repressed a cry of joy, but 
lie perceived in time liis brother-in-law’s signifi¬ 
cant wink, and restrained himself. Nevertheless, 
the Tartar officer, noticing our friend’s movement, 
approached with a stern expression, muttering 
wrathful words, and threatening him with the 
rantshoe.* 

- A species of torture. 
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At this station neither of them dared to speak 
a word, though their feelings of sympathy 
and curiosity pressed heavily on their hearts. 
At the break of day the driver.and tlye Tartars 
were changed, and then they began to relate to 
each other their experiences on the way. Alas! they 
had little to communicate, and no hope was 
awakened thereby. His secret conversation with 
the *oKccv passed heavily on "Golowin’s heart. 
It was, however, a ray of hope for himself and 
friends. But his promise to that brave man closed 
his mouth with bitter lamentation. 

At daybreak the sky was clear for the first time. 
The wide hilly country was more wooded, with- 
■ out any habitations; everything was covered with 
frozen snow, nearly four feet deep, ouer whose 
small irregularities, caused by The wind, the sledge 
rolled as if on a sheet of ice. As far as the eye 


could reach nothing was visible but these snow- 
waves, terminated by tVe horizon of dark-grey 
clouds, which betokened moro storm and enow 
As sign-posts, tall pales are fixed about every 
smile, witb*the head-board of Slackened wood, 
two feet across, and being placed iu a toler¬ 
ably eyen. direction, sdinewhat resemble our tcle- 
graph,posts. The'whole*formed a most comfort¬ 
less, monotonous prospect, the picture of death— 
a frightful solitude—a true death’s door—putting 
an insurmountable barrier in the way of any 
voluntary return from this dreadful, distant wilder¬ 
ness., . 

The guard-houses jvere now past. No moro 
Russian military were to be Been; none are 
there, for none are needed. The Calmucks, Tun- 
gusians, and TJrtars, who perform the guard and 
post service’ in this frightful desert, encamp in 
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wretched low huts, buried deep in the ground, of pressiou on the official. lie inspected them- a few 
which the roofs alone are visible, covered thickly moments, then nodded to those at table, and said, 
with snow. During the greater part of the year, “ Your permits are of such a description that 1 
these huts are more like underground holes than grant you all the attention men in your situation can 
human dwellings, and a man may-often be close to expect. But I have high duties to iulffi to our 
them and scarcely distinguish them, but for the empress, and therefore cannot prevent yunr further 
thick noxious vapour issuing through the upper transport, into the interior. Which of j ou is 
vent for smoko. • • called Gelowin ?” 

After two days more they reached the inbab- “ I am, your Excellence,” said the above named, 
ited country.. Along thq side of a great river, steppingnearef. 

similar huts are here and there placed. Woods “ Wh#t wag your business in Moscow ?” , _ 

appeared on the neighbouring aud ‘more dis- “ I was ‘a merchant.” ■ , 

tant hills; the dark gneen,' which the pines do “ And your crime?” 

not lose in the severest winter, silpod out strongly " It is unknown to me, your Excellence,” said 
marked against the dazzling snow. In the evening, Golowgi, in. a firm/wanly voiee. 

>’ as the sledge glided alonjS; the top of a hill, our “ You se6m to be a braye..fellow,” /aid the go- 
travellers beheld at its foot, the river thickly co- vernor, laughing; ‘‘butrecollect that your,present 
vered with Ice, and a tolerably extensive town, confession can have no influence on vour future 
The Tartar who conducted them boastfully ex- condition. I merely ask from curiosity, and it will 

claimed, as he pointed to it A-ith his whip, “ To- not be a hair better or worse for you, whether you 

bolsk! see the great city.” . speak lies or truth. From this place there is no 

• Soon the sledge glided by a row of miserable return, my son. Your fate is now decided, and 

huts; then a church Was seen, some buildings you can never escape it.” 

round it, one story hijjh, hut spacious, and in “ That is a comfortless declaration to a husband, 
European stole. The vehicle stopped before the father, faithful-subject, who has never vio- 
largest of them. _ _ med his duties sovereign or her ministers, 

Numerous servants, wrapped in thick fur coats, Jrojir Excellence,” said Golowin. 
whose oblique narrow eyes, yellow colour, short “ At any rate, be wise, and tell me of what you 
stunted stature, round wees, flattened noses, and are accused. The degree of your uprightness may 
puckered tins, quickly betrayed their Asiatic Tar- point out tbe measure of my forbearance towards 
tar origin, issued tdqaisitiveljr from the great door. , you,” said the governor. 

Tbe militray leader of the pnsonqfs gave the paper ' “Alas! your Excellence, it'would be wrong 
to one of these/ who at once took it into tbe house, and imprudent in me to refuse or despise your 
and beckoned our friends to get out and follow hftn. kindness by farther trial I perfectly comprc- 
The paasers-by convened about the arrivals with bend my situation, but know not why I was 
many jests, to which tbe slaves replied aloud and ■ arretted and transported hither. I and my friends 
laughed. “ The reception," thought Golowin, ! were, in the same night, at tbe same hour, taken 
“ awakens little hope for the torture.'” prisgners oa different accounts, transported 

An extensive low ante-room received tbe party, through the interior of the kingdom, and first 
It was only lighted by small double windows, met together a hundred miles from here, when my 
There stood a large stove, which was brightly fellow-prisoner, a man of whom I know nothing 
burning. The poor prisoners were allowed to enjoy but tbe name, fell Bick by tbe way.”' 
its comfortable heat, though the servants crowded “ Where docs he remain P" < 

round, staring at them with the same thoughtless "In Tjumen, your Excellence. From thence T 

curiosity os if they were wild beasts in a rnena- was conveyed hither on the same sledge with my 
geric. _ friends. first tecognised one another at dawn. 

About half an hour passed. Golowin and his fcl- and bore our sorrows more easily together, your, 
low-sufferers discovered, from the conversation that Excellence.” 

was carried on, that tho* governor was at table, “ Strange,” said the governor, locking incrcdu- 
and would send for them when his repast was 1 over, lously at his companions. lie theu turned to 
At last the expected moment arrived, and with Yermanoff and llomanow, saying, “ Now, can you 
beating hearts the three prisoners followed the tell me something more particular concerning the 
servant sent to fetch them. cause of your banishment ?” 

They passed through asccond ante-room, which Yermanoff mentioned his relationship to Golo- 
was brilliantly lighted, into another, where several win, described his intimacy with Romafiow, and 
writers*wero at work, and which, for Jhe sake of said be kvcw nothing more than bis brother-in- 
warmth, was further in than the other apartments.* law. 

The prisoners theu perceived through an open-door, "Either you are regular crafty knaves," said 
an apartment handsomely fumisfied with oriental the governor, rather passionately, “ or it has gone 
couches, wherein some officers,'civil functionaries, hard with yon. Government snould be cautious 
and three Russian divines, ait at table, passing in these evil times, for the sub-agentsTtriToften' 
round the bottle. At the head of the table sat a unwise or over-hasty in fulfilling their duty, and 
man in a Russian general’s uniform,*with a 1 silver act with unmeasured severity. This results when 
tea-urn before him. This was tho governor. As \ subjects are ungodly, and rise up against tho 
soon as our friends looked at him, he gave them a ; divinely-appointed government. It easily happens 
sign to approach. * j that the innocent suffer with the guilty. ’ If you 

Golowin obeyed, and bowed to him with the man- : are among the former, I pity your fate.” 
ners of a man of good society. t Tho prisoners' j Tho prisoners wore silent with terror. The 
appearance seemed to produce a favourable im -1 tender Romanow, who had left behind in Moscow 
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an aged mother whose only support he was, and a 
betrothed bride, shed tears of grief. 

The governor was silent.' He then continued his 
questions, without referring to the personal cir¬ 
cumstances of the prisoners. Golowin informed 
him of ths particulars and end of the Pngatschcw 
revolution, which had occurred in Moseotw and St. 
Petersburg. Men who live so many hundred miles 
apart from the great world, like the governor and 
the few cultivated persons by whofn he Was sur¬ 
rounded, think every fresh transput of exiles a 
welcome opportunity *for informing themselves of 
public matters. This was as agweable to him as 
the position of ignorancG concerning their own 
fate was disagreeable to bmf friends. Tiyy knew 
that it was tin the governor’s'powea to appoint 
their residence where he liked; and they had as 
great a dread of being sent to a frightfully distant 
desert, as a hope of being finally taken to some 
place where they could sec human beings, and not 
be quite cut .off from the world. 

At last the curiosity o£ tho higher officials was 
satisfied. Golowin took advantage of the favour¬ 
able moment offered him, to press his petition for 
himself and friends. •' . . 

Bnfrdte saw’Ids hopes destroyed with hifter* 
grief. “ What are you thinking of, fellow ? ” sp.d 
the'general, narshly. “Do von suppose I am 
going to rfajte my time on such fruitless mat'ers F 
How does this affair concern me F It is my^luty 
» to dispose of you within my province, and 1*shall 
fulfil it.”' : ‘ 1 

“ Pardon, your Excellence; my sad* situation 
made'me* forget Jthb consideration ana reverence 
which-" . 

“ Enough, forget it no more," said the governor, 

* sternly; and then added, more*mildly, “I must 
act according to my instructions; but as I se^you 
arc educated men, I will take care that you expe¬ 
rience my good intentions. You shall be trans¬ 
ported fo one of the milder districts, and not bo 
parted from eifch other. You shall receive knives, 
hatchets, shovels, and other implements, which will 
enable you to find sustenance and self-protection. 
If you want money, I will furnish yon; but that 
means of traffic is unknown and useless ( where you 
’ will be sent. I will also take care that some per¬ 
sons visit you whose condition and assistance will 
be useful and pgreeable. Respect these marks of 
my care by suitable behaviour in the place of your 
destination." 

Golowin approached the governor, kissed his 
hand, and then received a hint to retire with his 
companions, whom the generSl honoured with no 
further speech. 

Thus ended a conversation, Jrom which our 
friends had hoped so much. A new uncertainty 
swept like a dark threatening cloud over them. In 
a sadder and almost hopeless state of mind they 
departed from the honse, entered the sledge, and 
were’ oh the point of starting,’when a servant 
threw them a packet with the charge not to lose it. 

The journey was resumed. The sledge rolled 
out of Tobolsk down to the river, over its hard 
frozen surface, to a dark wood, through which a 
wide road was formed. 

Curious to know what the small light packet 
might contain, they opened it.' They found no¬ 
thing but materials for work: needles, scissors. 


twine, tinder-box, etc., of various kinds, and in 
sufficient quantity; also some balls made of brass 
with small pipes, which are there generally .used 
for lamps. It was a small present, but an invalu¬ 
able one to men iu their situation. They grate¬ 
fully acknowledged the benevolent intention of the 
giver. • . • 

• * — • - —— - ■ - 

REMINISCENCES OP BERNARD BARTON. 

, • 

Among the first versfcs which I ever committed to 
memory, were some of the shorter compositions of 
the Quaker poet! My dear mother, who was a 
native *of SuffoU?, and had passed a part of her 
youth in Woodbrid^e, knew many of them by 
heart, and taught tl^pm to her children. The 
charming little piece, entitled, “The Ivy,” re¬ 
mains yetrin my memory, where it Tiad dwelt for 
twenty-five years, or thereabouts, before I had be¬ 
held its author, of \?hom, if I had any idea at all, 
it was an idea of some very aucient personage. 

Between nine and tep years ago, in returning 
from business to my own Tiouse to dinner, I was 
informed that Bernard Barton was in the parlour, 
and on entering, I saw for the first time the bard, 
whose verses 1 had prattled as a child, seated at 
my own fireside. My huge black cat, “ Stalker," 
who, I may remark, was an excellent judge of 
human nature, had already found him out, and got 
possession of his knee, whore lie was purring at n 
furious rate. The poet held’out his hand, and, 
with a ready alliytion to Mahomet and his cloak, 
apologized for not rising from bis seat. 1 was 
surprised to see so young-looking' a man for one 
whose reputation was so«ld; for though some 
sixty years of age, age seemed as yet to have had 
ndtbing to do with him, or likely to interfere with 
his enjoyments lor some time to come. I say en¬ 
joyments, for „nc whole being of the man seemed- 
an impersonation of kindness and cheerfulness, 
whioji overflowed from every feature; and while 
proclaiming the geniality of his own spirit, kindled 
a similar spirit in others. In person, Mr. Barton 
was not above the middle size—of a rather yeoman¬ 
like stoutness, and bearing a noble head upon a 
pair of ample shoulders. A spacious forehead, 
rather wide than high—a pair of small but vivid 
eyes, which would have been dark, but tbat they 
were ever twinkling, sparkling, or flashing with 
light*-a well-shaped nose not describable by any 
of the stereotyped terms—a characteristic mouth, 
with bps slightly parted and ready for a smile, the 
lower one round and full and plainly indicative of 
an appreciation, innocent enough, of the good 
things of this life, and a healthy brown com¬ 
plexion ; sufh is a portrait of the man as’I knew 
him a few»years before his death. > 

Of'his social and dqjnestie habits I had soon au 
opportunity of ji'S^ing, ,He was fond of society— 

I mean tile society of a friendly circle—and was 
well qualified to Bliibe in it. Aronnd the evening' 
fireside he told the pleasantest stories in the plea¬ 
santest 1 maniidh, and possessed an apparently inex¬ 
haustible fund of anecdotes, upon which he could 
draw*nt any moment for. purposes of illustration. 
The peculiar use he uade of these stories consti¬ 
tuted their main charm; they were never forced 
upon you, aftej the manner of some story-tellers, 
as a conjurer forces a card, but flowed forth natu- 
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rally into whatever channel the conversation hap- - mantled. _ His criticisms upon the poets of his day 
pened tp rnn in, and aided, instead, as is too often 1 were lucid, striking, and just; and if any fault 
the case, of hindering its flow. That they were > could bo found with them, it was that they were 
always selected with perfect good taste, and void 1 couched in terms over-indulgent. Never was a 
of the slightest possibility .of offence on that score, man more free from envy or jealousy. Ho loved 
it is hardly necessary to say. One night, when all the poets with a poet’s love, and seemed to have 
the subject under remajk was literature and lite- | the finest passages of each by heart. In fact, his 
rary men, the name of Charles Lamb was men- • memory in this, as in other respects, struck me as 
tioned. “ Poor Charles," he said, "1 often recall something astounding. He was in the habit, occa- 
to mind my fijst‘interview, with him. I went to sionally, of reciting in his clear, sustained, and . 
seek him, with a friend who was L) introduce me, i sonorous.voieejjlong extracts as well of prose as of* 
to the India House. Lamb, as you kriow, was a verse, in justification of his .commendatory criti-' 
very little fellow, and the desks of that ih misuse cisms; and whilq such readings were, generally, 
establishment, like everything clsfi^elonging to it, impressive from' their pathos and dignity, they 
were on the grand scale. Elia couldn't have [ were often new to bis neajers, being, many of them, 

*’ reached them in the ordinary bourse of things; so the unpublished composition^ of men or women of 
there he sat perched upon aiofty stool,to the sum- ! gdnius. A favourite topic of conversation with 
lint of which ne had to ascend by a series of steps i him, and one which evinced his liberal and 'unself- 
coiled round its sides. My friend mentioned my j ish character, was the unknown poets of the time, j 

name as we entered the room*; but Lamb would and of all times. It evidently pained him that i 

not be introduced to me from an eminence, prefer- many who had sung such noble songs should lose j 

• ring, as he afterwards said, to* have things on a tlieir meed of praise; and nothing would have 
fair footing. He did hoi, at first, reply to my given him greater pleasure than to crown them < 

friend's salutation : •but immediately, though not himself with the laurel. More than once have I 
without the show of considerable caution, com- seen him take a manuscript from his pocket, while 
menced a descent, which he had to accomplish .talking on this subject; he would • then rtM the 
backwards. As this was a ceremony which in- jJUein as comparatively lew men could have read it, 
volved the presenting of his coat-tail to the fom* and appeal to his hearers against tlft oblivion or 
points of the compass, and consequently Occupied the undeserved neglect to which its author 'haci 
some time, he probably deemed an apology neees- devoted himself by bis anonymousneSs,]or been 
sary, and he bawled’ent as he veered slowly round, dooijftd by the forgetfulness of mankind. “ Were 
‘ Excuse my tergiversation, Mr. Barton ; I shall T mi enterprising publisher," he once snjd to me, 
revolve upon you soon.' And sS he did, and we “ I would collect and give to. the world's big volume 
all went awgy together to his honse, and a delight- of anonymdus anthology whioh should wake the 
ful evening we had." • , • modern bards ashamed of their rCnown.” 

Sometimes Mr. Barton would amuse us with When, in 1845', Mr. Burton came to London to 
comical complaints of the inconvenience of being dine?by ipvitation.with sir Robert Peel, at White- 
a personage of such tremendous reputation as lie hall, I had the pleasure of his company on the day 
was; he told, in an assumed grievous vein, how ho previous to the dinner. The visit to the renowned 
had narrowly escaped identi'cation as a stage- statesman caused some little perturbation in the 
player in Paris. A party of English actors, it ap- mind of the poet; but, as he afterwards said, it nfl 
peered, had been performing there, and one of them vanished the moment sir Robert toek him by the 
being announced as Mr. Barton, the audience had hand at the head of the stairs* and introduced him 
clamoured to know whether it. was the Quaker to his old friend Professor Airey, whom he. thus 
poet who attitudinized before them in white ducks met again after a separation of long years, no 
and shako, long sword and epaulets! Again, an returned from this visit highly delighted, and 
admiring ship-owner on the Suffolk coast, out of dwelt upoh it afterwards with increasing satisfac- 
regard to the Suffolk bard, had, with the usual tion. At that time a paragraph was going the' 
ceremony, named a new vessel “.The Bernard round of the papers to the effect that sir Robert 
Barton." This was a compliment which afforded Peel confined himself to a diet of cbld mutton and 
him much satisfaction, and he confessed to some water, as a safeguard against dyspepsia.- Upon 
gratification at the thought of traversing the my asking him if the report were true, “No," 
waves by deputy, and getting a reputation on th*e said he, “ prime ministers don’t control the affairs 
high seas. But talcing up a newspaper, and hap- of kingdoms upon cold mutton. I can assure you 
pening to cast his eye on the list of shipping ar- sir Robert*Peel eats like a gentleman, and with an 
rived obt, he saw his marine representative ga- appetite worthy of him—fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
zetted as “ 'Hie Jlarney Burton 1 ” “ fliere’s fam® kickshaws too—aud drinks in a concatenation ac- 
fbr you! ” he addgd, with a look of comical self- cordingly.” He saw the premier again during his 
condolence, which it was jm^ossiWe to rosis£. stay in town, and made the round of his picturc- 

I might recount many such tfaits of simple and gallery at the mansion at Whitehall. Without 
genuine humour, were it not‘that toy so doing I being a first-rate judge or connoisseur.-lfcypoct 
should be in danger of communicating a wrong had an enthusiasm for pictures, and possessed a 
impression of the man. Though constantly cheer- small collection of his own ; the Peel gallery was 
ful, and often, in moments of sociality, hilarious, to him a real treat—the Hobbimas especially, and 
yet were his native wit. and humour rather the the Chapeau de Pailie of Rubens, haunted his 
fringe aud ornament-than*the substance of his imagination long after. Jle had congratulated the 
conversation. Good sense and a manly wholesomo great statesman upon the possession of these • 
philosophy lay beneath such graces of discourse, triumphs, of art; and sir Robert, he told us, bad 
and. ever rose to the surface wh?n occasion de- assured him he himself prized them far above any 
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mere .pecuinarp estimate; adding that lie often 
found relief in the contemplation of their quiet 
beauties from the anxieties of office, and the 
badgering of bis political opponents. 

In the following year air Robert, beforo retiring 
from office, bestowed upon the Quaker poet a pen¬ 
sion of a hundred pounds a-year j a graceful act, 
and one which, so far as it is.possible to judge, 
met with unusual approbation,’ with one solitary 
exception, that of some over-scrupulous •friend,” 
Vho probably entertained a fear that the igdepend- 
‘cuce of that respectable body was compromised by 
the bard's reception of such a gift. lie accord¬ 
ingly assaulted the. pensioner in a c(q>y of verses, not 
remarkable eithen for th«* harmony or their logic, 
and receive^ hi bis tiyn.a neat*quietys in* a witty 
repartej which set the matter at rest. * 

I am no believer in the art of chirography, or 
the pretensions of its professors; yet it lias struck 
me that there was something in the hand-writing 
of Barton more than fancifully indicative of his 
character. If there be such a thing as a playful, 
cheerful hand-writing, it Aas liis. In some of liis 
letters lying before me, I notice that the characters, 
though large and distinct, /iave rolled with ra- 
pidit>Jsom- the pen, runningvith an ‘ifhdulatfng. 
dance along the lines, and the words joining hands, 
as it. were, like a band of merry children footing it 
on the greensward. More than thoseof any man that 
I know of, ‘Barton's letters arc like his talk; and 
I question if lie ever wrote qiic of the many Hjiou- 
sands lio-mustlave written, Svhieh did not imparts 
picture or (bn occasions of sorrow) heajing to the 
recipient. The charm of naturalness? which per¬ 
vades them all, % owing to the fact that he never 
sought to shine in Iris correspondence, but wrote 
just as unrestrainedly as he would have spoken; 
bis letters, therefore, are the truest transcripts that 
remain to us of his every-day life and evergreen 
fancy. !;: But many of them are more than this. 

* 1 may bo allowed in a note to (;ivo n sample of Barton’s 
co live million ill correspondence. Tie following is addressed 
to tho Hoy. G. Crablio. ’ 

" 9 mo. 1,181d. 

'* Many years Rgn I n rote some verses for a etnltTs annual, 
to accompany a print of Doddridge's mother, touching him 
bible history froiA tho Dutch tiles riJund their flre-phice. I 
had clean forgotten both the print and my versts; hut. some 
• ono has sent me » child's penny cotton handkerchief, on 
which I find a transcript of that identical print, and four of 
my stanzas printed under it. This handkerchief celebrity 
tickles me eometrhat. Talk of fume 1 is nut this a fame 
which copies home, not only to * mtn'n bit&iiiesa and bosomt,' 
but to children’s noses into Die bargain? Tom Churchyard 
calls it an indignity, an insult, looks sedrny at it, and says he 
would cuff any urchin whom ho caught blowing liis nose on 
one of his sketches 1 All this arises from his not Knowing the 
complicated nature and texture Of all worldly fame. ’Tis 
like the image the Babylonish king dreamt of whtli its golden 
head, baser metal lower down, and miry clay for the feet. It 
will not do to be fastidious; yon must tajrothe idpl as it is; its 
gold sconce, if you can get it; if not, take the clay foot, or one 
toe of another foot, anu be thaokftil, and make what yon can 
of it. X write verses to be read I it is a matter of comparative 
indifferenoe to mo whether X am read from a due bound book, 
on u drawing-room table, or spelt over from a penny rag of u 
kerqjief by the child of a peasant or a weaver. Bo, honour to 
the cotibn'printer, say I, whoever ho be'; that bit of rug is my 
patent as a household poot." 

The followiug is from an unpublished letter lying before 
me* 

“ Woodbridge, 8 mo. 24, (843. 

■■ Many thanks for thine received this morning. The samo 
post brought mo ono from the junior Virtue, my publisher’s son. 
telling mo his father was off by mail for Liverpool a few hours 
before my letter to him reached town, to take his passage by 
the * Great Western’ for New York—and a net of the stereo¬ 
type plates of my hook with himso nothing se lelt but to 
wish hint good tuck. The same ship takes out deputation, 


1 In a posthumous volume of selections from his 
works, prefaced by a discriminating and kindly 
biography, wilj be found a scries of letters hnd ex- 
j tracts from letters addressed to Mrs. Sutton, with 
! whom he kept.up a correspondence for thirty years, 
i without ever seeing her.’ Some of them, which are 
1 upon religious subjects, whife they illustrate the 
I truth of the. literary maxim, that poets write the 
j best prose, exhibit their author in a light in which, 

| with intuitive good taste, he woald have shrunk 
I from exhibiting Himself.’ They reveal the inner life 
' of tho man; and Show us how deeply and how justly 
he hud thought and pondered, and investigated for 
himselt the groemds of ’his religions faith—how 
{ earnpst and wefl founded was his adhesion to it, 

• and how well qualifiSd.he was to, render a reason 
j for the hope that wa^in him. But in all things 
I he was th<$ reverse of a sectarian, as bis biographer 
| tells us he would attend the church or the chapel if 
i the meeting was not at hand, and once assisted in 
{ raising money to build a new established church at 
j Woodbridge. Ho’was no.stickler for forms— 

| wearing the “ friend’s v oostume in a somewhat 
I modified fashion, and dropping the thee and thou 
in his intercourse with g(*ieral society. 

I had set down Bernard Barton in my own 
mind as a prospective octogenarian, or something 
approaching to that. Perhaps I was deceived by 
his characteristic vivacity, his generally healthy 
appearance, improved by the temporary excitement 
of his trips to London, anij. liis really juvenile 
sensitiveness to everything beautiful and enjoy¬ 
able. I was alntost as much surprised as grieved, 
when, not four years after my first? interview with 
him, I heard of.his severe ijjncss, and, shortly after 
his almost sudden dqpease. In the article of death 
I can but consider him as happy above the coihmou 
lot. Though aware of the chango awaiting him, 
and preparing for it, he knew not how near or 
how distant it might be. The dark cloud never 
overshadowed his spirit; lie retained his habitual 
cheerfulness to tho last; and when at length the 
final struggle came, it came unheralded by mortal 
alurms—was but brief and momentary—and then 
“ that warm heart was still for ever.” 

One word on the poetry of Bernard Barton. 
That it is not of the highest class his warmest 
admirers will readily admit; the quaker poet 
never dreamed of claiiging lor his compositions 
sueh.praiso. ’ He had neither the leisure nor the 
inclination to elaborate and polish his verses; but, 
writing in a fluent and natural style, gave ex¬ 
pression to good and felicitous thoughts in 
graceful diction, blende^ with imagery often as 
felicitous. The. great majority of his poems are of 
a domestic and religious cast, and it may be for 
this latte* Teason especially yiat they have some- 
timeg obtained but cool commdhdation from the 
critical apehons sf thS press. Hut, in fact, Barton 
obtained «tlm reputation’ he sought, and perhaps 
something more. There is, and always will be, a 
class of readers with whom his works will meet a 
warms welcome, embodying, as most of them do, . 
thoughts and feelings, fancies and recollections in- 


gone to make peace in some of our churches abroad; so let ua 
nope that with such a irrtght of gospel love, a publisher on 
board whose name has virtue in ir, ami the stereotype plates 
of, I trust, a not unvirtuoua bool, Die ship may be more pros¬ 
perous than it shtehud so many Jonaaea on bourd. 1 
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separable from the circumstances of their daily 
life. Many of his pieces are marked by a degree 
of classic elegance which won the'praise of the 
best judges of his day ; and nearly all lie wrote 
are indicative of his revorence for -the bcantifnl 
and the good—his regard for man’s welfare or his 
Maker’s honour. Let me be allowed to close this 
paper by qnoting from memory a portion of that 
poem on “ The Ivy ’’ which I liavo already men¬ 
tioned :— . . 

• * 

“ Hast thou seen in winter’s stormiest ilii)’ 

The trunk of a blighted oak, • 

Not. dead, hut. sinking In slow d|ray, 

’Neath time’s resistless stroke,* * * 

Hound which a luxuriant ivy hid grown 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own ? 

I’orchautc thou hast seen this sight, and then. 

As I, at thy years, might do, * * 

Pass’d carelessly by, nor turiyed again 
That scathed wreck to view: 

Hut now J can draw from that mouldering tree 
Thoughts which are soothing and dear to me. 

.• * 

() smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 

I f it be with instruction fraught; 

That which will closest and longest cling 
Ts alone worth a serious thought 1 
Should aught he unlovely which thus can shed 
<!rnee on the dying and bloom on the dead ? 

Now, iu thy youth, beseech gf Him 
Who giveth,%pbraiding not, 

That his light iJhthy heart, become not dim, 

And his love ho unforgot; 

• And thy Ged, in the darkest of flays, will he 
' Greenness, uud beauty, and strength to thee.” t 


• » 

A STRANGE TRAFFIC!. 

In bis “Evenings with the Romanists,”* an 
excellent companion volume to that deservedly 
popular work, “ Evenings with the Jesuits,* the 
Rev. Hobart Seymonr records an extraordinary 
j instance of that traffic in masses and indulgences 
for which the Church of Romo is so notorious, 
lie was himself' an eye-witness of what lie de¬ 
scribes. 

“There are,” lie says*“certain nH,ars, galled 
' privileged altars,’ in the churches of Rome; the 
special privilege of which is, that a single mass 
said at snch altar is adequate to release from pui'- 
gatorian suffering the soul for which it is offered. 
I witnessed personally the sale of this privileged 
mass to,tt large number [of persons in the church 
or Basilica of Santa Croce di (ieruealemme in, 
Rome. Each perlon ‘stated the name of the friend 
supposed to be suffering iis purgatory, paid* four 
pauls, about one shilling ‘and ejghtpeuce, afid re¬ 
ceived an acknowledgment in waiting.! I witness¬ 
ed again the same process at the feast of the 
Assumption at Varallo in 1851. I ljjid visited the 
Saero Monte there to witness the pilgrimages to 
the shrine of the Virgin. The high altar of the 
principal church possesses the privilege already 
alluded to. And near it wal a bureau or office ; 
with a notice publicly setting forth to the multi- 

* J.onduu : sceleys. Fleet Street imd Hanover .Street. ,1SJJ, 


tude of pilgrims, that it was thete they received 
the payments for the privileged, masses, for the 
relief of the souls in purgatory. The pilgrims 
were entering, paying their money, giving the 
names of their departed friends, receiving an ac¬ 
knowledgment, and then withdrawing. • I entered 
myself; 1 stated my wish to release the soul of a 
departed friend. The official bowed courteously, 
and opening a large account-book, asked me my 
name. * * • 

“ I gawc bijfi my name. .. 

“ He entered it in this acccfunt-book, but spelled 
it, as most Italians do with an English name, so 
that I could nbt n^’self recognise it. We both 
smiled, and he apologised on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of writing a Toreigmnamc. I 

“I asked him how much I was to pay#for the 
release of my friend. 

“ He replied, ‘ Two francs Milanese and seven 
cents.' 

“ I gave him a five-franc picco and received the 
change, by which it appeared be retained about one 
shilling and eightpcnce. • 

“ lie then asked the name of my friend in pur¬ 
gatory whose soul was to be released. • 

■ “I felt that this the moment’for 'deiiTBTTStrat- 
fng the absurdity and knavery of this system. I 
thought that the best way of doing this wqs U'i 
give the name of some one who was cprlainly not 
then iff purgatory. I gave my own name. 

, ■ “Ae immediately lrauded me a hook—the book of ' 
the names of all souls to bo releasedby'thc privi¬ 
leged mas^, and which book is deposited on'the 
altar, so as that when the priest says the privileged 
mass, he may name audibly or mentally the names 
of tfiose to be released. In this book there were 
entered en the same page about twenty names " 
already. On banding this book to me he smiled 
courteously, and apologising for giving me the 
trouble cf writing the name, requested that I 
would myself writo it, lest lie should make any 
mistake. I wrote my own name at Tull length! 

“He again bowed most courteously, apparently 
intimating that all was completed for the present. 
But, remembering that I saw others getting re¬ 
ceipts, I ajk^d for one. * 

“ On filling the blanks in the receipt-form, lie , 
asked whether I would not like a Blumn/f for 
my friend's soul, as well ns the Maes. 

“I replied, with many thanks, that as the privi¬ 
leged mass was sure to release his soul from 
purgatory, he would not want the blessing. 

“ He smiled, completed the receipt—signed it— 
and I withdrew. 

“Such was the scene iu which 1 personally took 
part. The following is a copy of the receipt:— 

‘“1851. Sept. 8th. The Sacred Mount. 

“ ‘ I, the undersigned, agent of the venerable iabrie 
of the Sacred Mount of Varallo, have received 
from Mr. Hobaafc Seymonr, tlie phariif «?<*<>ne 
shilling and eightpcnce for one mass to be cele¬ 
brated at the perpetually privileged daily altar of 
the most blessed Virgin Mary in Varallo. 

“'Jn witness. 

"‘Agno Behtoli.' 

“When a system like this is openly and publicly 
taught, and believed, and practised, by the priest¬ 
hood on one hand and by the people on the other— 
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a system by lyhfch either murderer or victim may 
be released from tho sufferings of another world 
by a small sum in this—where a system like this 
prevails among the population of any country, it 
ceases to»be a matter of surprise that crime should 
abound in* all its most dark and terrible features. 
The wonder would be if it should be otherwise.” 

In the chapter from whieh the preceding pain¬ 
ful incident is taken, Mr. Seymour’has g*ne into 
:Rj elaborate investigation of the fearfully demora¬ 
lizing results of the.state of things thus disclosed, 
in the countries under the influence of the papacy. 
A most striking contrast i% tSrawn between tho 
amount of cjrime perpetrated in ProJtestSut and 
Roman Catholic lands respectively, and especially 
in respect to that darkest development of human 
depravity—murder. An awful preponderance of 
guilt in this particular is established against the 
communities -over whom the Pope exercises his 
sway. The following arfl some of the terrific 

statistics which are presented on this subject 

• • 

“ The^j’eaVly average of minders in ai? Italy*— 
in thaf land where the churali of Rome is supreme* 
and jvithout a rival—is 1908, so that gvery year 
thorty'are Jcffc ‘murdered in cold blood more men 
and women *and children than often fall yi our 
most blood-stained battle-fields. And Ibis nv the 
land of convents ayid nunneries and confessionals 
■—in^he land where, of all else on the wide surface 
of God's creation, nyc might expect the full and 
happy development of all the restraints which the 
church of Rome imposes upon orftne—in the land 
where priests and monks and nuns exceecE an 
hundred and twenty thousand! Mr. Whiteside 
informs us that at Assissi there"are 12 eonveflts; 
at Foligno, 12 for monks and 8 for nuns; at 
Spoletto, 22; at Term, 5; at Kami, 7 for monks 
an'd 5 for nung. I t appears, too, that at Perugia 
there are 3t, while in Romo there are 64 for 
monks and 50 for mins ! And yet it is in this 
very district that the murders amount to 113 to 
the million of the population!, while in Naples 
and Sicily, there are, or rather were^a few years 
ago, 16,455 monks and 13,000 nnns, the largest 
number in any country in the world, and there 
there is also the largest proportion of crime to be 
found in any one country on the whole surface of 
God’s creation! 

“ The following are the resalts in all the several 
Roman Catholic countries, as contrasted with 
Protestant England. • 


10 to the million. 

18 ,, H 


“ ttoirum Catholic Ireland 
j, „ Belgium 

a ,, France 

.. ,, Austria 

„ -, Bavaria 

„ Sardinia 
: , * Lombardy 

„ Tuscany 

The I’apal States 
Uoinan Catholic Sicily 
„ „ Naples 

J’llOTKSTANT Ksolahd 


"I ask—are not these figures eloquent? 

“ One tiiiug at least is certain, as derived from 
these figures, official and governmental as they arc. 


namely, that convents and nunneries, and confes¬ 
sionals, and all such institutions of Romanism have 
failed, in those eountries, where they have been tried 
under the circumstances most favourable for their 
development—Wave failed wretchedly and signally. 
And the argument, that we, ought to introduce 
into this country the institutions of Humanism 
even in a modified form, as more efficient in re- 

? ressing crime, than the principles and motives of 
“rotestant Christianity,, is not only answered, but 
ANNIHILATED.” . ’ 

Sqrely'there is something in this solemn charge, 
sustained by these appalling and well-authenti¬ 
cated' statistics, that, demands and deserves the 
serious consideration of every Romanist. We 
conclude these extracts with a passage which 
brings out other aspects of disparity between the 
two systems, of gresft importance, as showing the 
different feelings with which the crime of murder 
is regarded by tbeir respeejike adherents. 

“ Both Romanism and f rot.&tantism are agreed 
as to the deep, black, awful sinfulness of the 
>mnrdcrer. They are in accord as far as the 
murderer himself is concerned, as to his conscience, 
as to his ( soul, as to his eternal destiny, if he die 
unrepentant. They may differ, indeed* as to tho 
mode of getting rid of bis guijt, but they arc in 
, accord so far as the murderer Himself is concerned, 
while they are as,„wida as the poles respecting the 
murdered victim. * 

‘'This difference is wide and important in its re¬ 
sults. Tlint whibh gives a double-dyed guilt, and 
shivering horror to the crime of murder in tho 
eyes of a Protestant is, that it is suddenly sending 
an immortaf being unbidden before his final 
Judge; unprepared, and perhaps unthinking, 
before the last judgment, then and there, ‘ with 
all life imperfections on his head,' to receive his 
eternal destinies. There is no change in tho 
grave; as he lived and died, so lie rises and is 
judged. It is this that gives such unspeakable 
awe to this crime, and makes a good man shudder 
at its very name. But in the church of Rome all this 
feeling, so cogent in restraining this crime, is an¬ 
nihilated. In her it is held, that the moral condi¬ 
tion of a man-may undergo a change in the grave 
—•that he may be purified and bettered in his after 
state by purgatorian sufferings; and that after a time 
he may even stand spotless and blameless before bis 
Judge. In connection with this doctrine it is held 
that the friends of the deadkan relieve his sufferings, 
and secure his release,by getting masses said for his 
soul. And these masses are to be bought and sold as 
4ny other merchandise in the mhrk^t. The result is, 
that Che murdergr locks on kin -bleeding victim, 
as he lies stark and,ghastly, and he comforts him¬ 
self with fhe thought that the surviving friends of 
the victim have it in their power to save Lira, by 
having masses offered for his soul; and that if 
they indeed fail—if they withhold (he money from 
the priest, he himself has but to pay a trifling sum 
for the required nnmber of masses; and he thus 
relieves himself—he disburdens his conscience of 
all that which gives the higheBMwe, the darkest 
and dreariest colour, to this crime iu the eyes of a 
Protestant Christian." 
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Tux Aurora Borealis ix mi JfoRiir—Of all the 
northern lights which I liafc ever seen at Berezov, the 
most splendid is the aurora borealis: it occurs so fre¬ 
quently as to be deemed an ordinary plipnomenon, and wo 
saw it several times during the- autui'nnf it commonly 
commences with a red glare on one spot of the sky, gra¬ 
dually extending ftuore or less over the horizon, and en¬ 
compassing it with its rudiitncu. frequently the light 
is distinctly seen moving in diftercat directions, some¬ 
times slowly, while its form and outline t constantly 
change, lint of all the anrorhs I ever saw, noijo cam 
compare with one I witnessed on <Jie Oth of. Septem¬ 
ber, 18-10, of which i will attempt a feeble descrip¬ 
tion. a t 

At ten o’clock jit night, a loud crackling noise was heard 
ill tho air, asjliough coining from a distance. The Borezo- 
viaus were not slow in divining what this uproar in the 
atmosphere betokened; but almost before they could rush 
to tho windows, tho whole of the«en\irons were enveloped 
in one blaze of illumination. Called by our landlord, we 
harried- into the courtyard to contemplate the phenome¬ 
non, and were eiirupturfid at what we saw; but to describe 
the spectacle is beyond tile power of my feeble pen. The 
night was frosty and clear. Every object around, the 
earth, the forest, and tho r town, wore white with snow, 
Berezov was no longer a miserable rolleetiou of huts, bnt, 
radiant with lights, reflected liy its covering of snow, looked" 
like a world of enchantment. The different parts pf the 
strange scenery seemed to form hut a single grand aiid 
stately structure—a structure with walls of name, sur¬ 
mounted by a cone-like cupola of *tirn, which towered over 
our heads. The ligbLwas neither red nor lurid, but beam¬ 
ed with mild, soft, indescribable lustre, unlike auy things 
. that can he imagined. , 

■The entire fabric, as it seemed, gradually threw oft 1 the 
cupola, and assumed the form of a sugar-loaf. It? was 
narrow at its base, but dho summit *r apex of this cone 
roje to such an immense height as to tievvildcr the vision. 
It appeared as though it even penetrated the vanjt of 
heaven, and at that hour of extraordinary solemnity, per¬ 
mitted mortals, though but for a moment, to catch from 
their earthly vale a glimpse of that mysterious region in¬ 
accessible hut to the spirits of the blessed. 

The walls of the wondrous cone were formed by light 
floating clouds of silvery brightness, which curling Upward 
like volumes of thin smoko, spread their luminous rajs in 
every direction. These clouds rose like vapours from the 
base, as if they were engendered in the earth, and rolled 
rapidly up to the summit, where, after covering tho apex, 
they vauished as quickly as they ascended. Their disap¬ 
pearance, however, did not in the slightest degree interrupt 
or diminish the splendour of tho spectacle, and fresh vo¬ 
lumes of cloud eontiuued to roll up m all kinds of fantastic 
shapes and with the same brilliant effects. 

These floating walls completely blocked out the* sky, so 
that nothing oonld lie seen of the bine vault of heaven or 
the comities* stars. Tho eje could only behold the won¬ 
derful evolutions of masses of light, set in motion by* an 
invisible hand, while the ear was enchained by majestic 
strains of harmony with‘which the whole atmosphere 
resounded. 

Tho*aurom was nudiminished in splendour for several 
hours, Imt afterwards its motions were les* rapid, the qp- 
Tuscations of liglit laded gradually away, and at two 
o'clock all had vanished. Tliocstars, ( which np to that time 
had been obscured, or only partially visible, appeared in all 
their former glory; the moon shone brightty as,it sailed 
over its clear azure patli, and every tiling* resumod its usual 
aspect 

Wishing to ascertain whnt, tho Beriaovians, *vho have 
not the slightest knowledge of natural philosophy, thought 
of the aurora, I made inquiries with this view. The ex¬ 
planation I obtained from the witap among them was, that 
the waves of the Arctic ocean* reflecting the light of the 
moon, threw back a radiance on the sky, whence arose all 
the clients of the aurora.— Revelation a of Siberia, by a 
Banished Lady. * 


Hints to Mothers.—I f you teach your children obe¬ 
dience, you are training them up in the way wherein they 
ought to go. God is our Father, and it is hi.f will that we 
should obey him; what he forbids, he takes from us; what 
he commands, he expects ns to do; what ho wishes us to 
huve, be gives us: and os we are to him, so it is his will 
that it should b* between earthly parent mid child. It has 
been well said. “ Let ‘ No’ he as* a wall of brass agaii*t 
which yaiir.chifil may try his strength half-a-dozen times, 
but which he sliall soon comb .to know enu never be 
shaken.” Firmufss like this will not produce fear, it will 
only produce respect, for mono sec.anil judge so quickly 
the inconsistency of parents as children themselves—and 
it will id ways he foiprul that the more firmness and truth¬ 
fulness shoufti in training, the Inore love,’confidence, and 
respect will bo excited in those who arc thus trained. A 
little girl of five years old was one evenin'* vety*rude and 
noisy when visiting with her mother u‘ a neighbour's 
house. The mother said, “ Sarah, you must not do so.” 
The child soon forgot, and went on with her bad behaviour. 
The mother said, “ Sarah, if you do so again, 1 w ill punish 
you.” Bat, not long after,..Surah “ did so again.” When 
tho time for going home arrived, tho child began to think 
of the punishment which awaited her, «ith great sorrow-. 
A woman beside her raid, to quiet her, 11 Never mind, I 
will ask*ySmr mothqr'not to punish yon.” - “Oh," said 
.Sarah, “ that will do'no good; my mother never tells lies." 
Tho writer of the anecdote adds, “ I learned a lesson fiom 
the reply of that child, which I shall never forget. It is 
worth everything in the training of a child, tit make it feel 
that i*s mother never tells lies.” We wbulil especially 
press upon maternal attention this point of firmness, for 
too*often obedience is given to the fathers .only, and is pro¬ 
duced by fear, not love. It is painful to watch the children 
of a cottago t home—wild and Unruly with the poov oppress¬ 
ed mother, whose only refuge is, ” I’ll tell your father on 
ye.” The moment he comes in, fill uproar ceases—an 
misery look nod it Taiscil hand scuds them silent and 
shrinking into tho corners of the room, longing for the 
happy moment when he is oil" to his work again. Thus 
tiny fathor is made a bugbear, and is looked upon by the 
children as their enemy. A little authority excited by the 
mother from the beginning would prevent this great evil, 
Bavo herself much time, trouble, and distress, and make a 
far happier home by allowing the father Jo have some pence 
and enjoyment with his children, instead of being perpe¬ 
tually at war with them. • 

To watch with and for your children against what are 
called “ little sins,” is one of the most important parts of 
training. Many a ecu has died on the gallows or wasted 
his life in-tin hulks, many n daughter Las fallen into tho 
ways of shame and bitter misery, because in their cottage" 
homes they were not taught to dread tho beginnings of 
evil Beware of the first sip of tho father's dram—the first 
lie—idle first piece of sugar stealthily got from tho press, 
when mothev was out or did not see—the first- blow given 
to a brother or sister or companion ; for what may bo the 
end of all these things p—drunkenness, deceit, robbery, and 
murder. Mothers! it is an awful thought, hut turn not 
away from,it—let it either urge you on to watch over these 
precious little ones, lest they one day become an evil and a 
terror to themselves and others, like many who were ont-o 
as fair and loving and merry as they.— Sunbeams in the 
Cottage, or What Women may do, by Margaret Maria 
Brewster—a. work full of useful counsels to the lower 
orders. 

A Graceful Compliment.—I t was a judicious reso¬ 
lution of a father, whnn, being asked what ii^BlWhdcd to 
do with his girls, he replied, “ l intend to apprentice them 
all to their excellent mother, that they may learn the art 
of improving time, and he fitted to become, like her, wives, 
mothers, and heads of families, and useful members of 
society.” 

Magna Cuarta. —It is stated ns a fact tliat.sir llobert 
Cotton rescued the original Magna Clinrta from tho hands of 
a tailor, frlio was on tho point of cutting it up for measures. 
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table, covered thickly with blotted paper, printers' , Mr. Marsden started os though ho had been 
proofs, and implements of writing. “ I am better stung. 

oil - than some of our brethren. in adversity, : “ Ah, I see you hare, sir. Well, I was persuaded 

Mr.-” / 1 to take shares in one of them—the I>. B. Mining 

“ Marsden,” said Mr. .Marsden,' supplying the Company-” , 

hiatus at which the other halted. “ You need not tell me any more, Mr. Douglas: 

“ Better off, Mr. Marsden, than some of our I happen.to know something ot that scheme. We 
brethren. 1 can carry on my business as well , are fellow-sufferers, I am sorry to say ; and we may 
here, perhaps, ap anywhere! else; 1 have only to I as well befellow-couiforters,"added Mr. Marsden. 
fancy myself« hundred miles away. 1 don’t know “ Basil •shall tvait on you to-morrow morning, 
that there is not an advantage here: I am tolerably aud takp his first lessons in tlie business of life.”* 
secure from visitors, and have no strong tempta- , The remainder of the day passed away rapidlj-: 
tion (o run away from my w'ork." ‘ When night came, Mr. Marsden had taken pos- 

“ I should have thought it vf^uld be difficult, session of his Svvn room, jointly with Mr. Hare- 

however, to fix the mind on any subject, under j bell, and was striving*to look his misfortunes 

these circumstances,” sighj*d *Mr. Slarsdcn. manfully in the*faee; anjjl Basil - «was walking 

•“ Well, sjr, I found it so for the first few days: j through Fleet-street into the Strand, with a heart 

but necessity is a good teacher, if a clem one; 1 somewhat lighter than he would have thought it 

and I cannot afford to he idle. Will you please,! possible under the circumstances, bad In foreseen 
sir, to be seated ?” and, bundling into "a heap the : those circumstances a week ago. He found Mr. 
volumes which encumbered the sola, the author ■ Harebell’s little shop, where were sold gentlemen's 
cleared a space for his visitors. | stockings and gloves, braces and stocks, walk- 

Thc room into which the Marsdens were thus , ing-sticks and umbrellaS; and there lie found also 
ushered, like all the private rooms in the prison, ] Mrs, Harebell ready to receive him. There was a 
was small and confined. It was tolerably clean, -sheriff's officer in the bouse, and Mrs. Harebell 
however; and though the sun was not shining/feSred tliiit the stock in trade, and-fUru/Um) as 
upon it then, Basil thought it cheerful'compared .'well, would have to bt sold off for the benefit of 
with Mr. Booker’s, in the gallery below. ’The i creditors; but she was as cheerful ps could be ex¬ 
presence of ltosa Douglas, who stood by'the win- j peeted, mul she had provided a nice little slipper 
dow, arranging afld re-arranging a few half-faded | for her young lodger out of the fccaptv funds 
flowers in a srnafl'basin, might have had some- | ;\llj}fretl her for housekeeping; and she had pre- 


thing to do with this fancy. t ' pared lor liua a neat bed-room at Uie .lop nl' the 

•“ May I aslt the nature of your—your literary house, aud a soft bed likewise, with clean sheets ; 
engagements, Mr. Douglas P” said Mr. Mars&en, and Basil'Marsdcu—when he had read a psalm 
hesitating for a form if expressuAi. out of the Bible; which Mrs. Harebell bad placed 

Undoubtedly, siran# Mr. Douglas put into ready for him on the dressing-table, and sobbed a 
the hand of his guest a proof-sheet, the margins few*earnest petitions—-laid his head on the pillow, 
of which were crowded with curiohs hieroglyphics, | and islept more soundly than he had slept the 
which Mr. Marsden was given to understand were ; night before. 


tence, Mr. Marsden; and— 4 they that will be rich,’ 
you know, ‘ fall into temptation and a snare.’ You 
have heard of those wonderful joint-stock com¬ 
panies, sir, of course ?” 


pared for him a neat bed-room at the .lop of the 


corrections for the press. “ I won’t ask you to Basil was at the iron-studded door at nine 
look at my manuscripts,” the host added reeing ' o’clock on the following morning. Jt did pot 
that I must fain have them copied before my | seem so formidable an afliiir now : he passed quiet ly 
braiu-work is presentable to the printer. You will j through the lodge, and quickly through the 
judge from what you have before you in print ; racket-ground, which was less thronged than it 
whether you would like your sou to be thus em- j would be an hour or two later; for of most of the 
ployed.” I inmates pf the Fleet, who had,* in general, no 

Mr. Marsden glanced at the sheet and returned ! motive for early rising, aud who found tlio days- 
it. “Quite satisfactory,” he said; “but permit hanging heavily on their hands, it might have 
me to express my regrit that literature should been said or sung at that particular hour— 
deal SO hardly With its—- . . “ Lilfr the door on its binges, so they on their beds, 

“ You must not blame literature,” rejoined the Turned their sides, and their shoulders, and their heavy 
author, hastily. “ I know it is the cant of the day, heads.” 

and has been tlie common cant of days long gone Hastening on, then, he found his father and Mr. 
by, that literature is <t starving trade, and that Harebell *socially at breakfast. He joined them, 
publishers fatten upon authors’ brains. You must as had been arranged the night before; aiid he was 
not believe all that is * said about this, Mr. glad to perceive that his father's countenance was 
Marsden; and l fell- one will not ungratefully hfy brighter by many degrees than on the previous 
the blame where it is not due.’’. • day, and that the room, with its miserable hits of 

“And yet,” said Mr.. M^sden, hesitatingly, furniture, (hired of a tumkev) was comfortable 

“ I find you-*, and then he stopped short, arranged. Wlign breakfast was over—and.jjt took 

Mr. Douglas relieved him From Iiis embarrass- no long time to despatch—they joined in morning 
lner| f. . " * . • devotions, with closed doors; and then Basil pro- 

“ In prison for debt, you would say, sir. Well, ccedcd to the room of his temporary employer. 

I have to thank myseli for that. I was silly Mr. Douglas had been some time up: that was 
enough to fancy f had found a new cut to flompc- evident from the heaps of open books by which 


I lie was surrounded as he sat at his table, with 
1 several sheets of manuscript before him—his 
] mornings work. The room itself was a shade 
! more untidy than it had been on the previous 
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afternoon, and }.ir. Douglas looked jaded aud 
worn. 

Basil was soon at work. When lie looked into 
llio manuscript with which he was furnished, he 
no longer wondered that the writer needed an 
amanuensis. Rlotled and erased and interlined— 
one letter so much like another, and all so unlike 
the letters of any known alpbahet in Christendom 
—llasil contemplated life task with dismay. He 
plucked up heart, however, and dashed iyto the 
thick of the engagefneut. Patiencf and perse¬ 
verance do wonders; tjnd at the end ot tfk hour 
he presented his employer with a fairly trans¬ 
cribed sheet. It was tedious, Certainly; but 
llasil thought of h'is fatlvw aftd his sisters, and 
how he must #iow look forward io be # thefr sup¬ 
port ; and this spurred on his llagging energy.* 
To he safe, his present engagement was not likely 
to prove very lucrative, lie had some scruples, 
indeed, as to receiving any remuneration when it 
should be ollered. Well, looking at it as a labour of 
charity to the unfortunate author, it might intro¬ 
duce him to something bttter. In short, llasil 
was of that happy temperament which will not 
sutler permanent depression j and before the 
morning .had passed away Iia, had alitfhst tot- 
gotten that he was inclosed within prison-walls. 

•Ouse or twice he looked up as a light step 
passed along the gallery, as though lialf-expecting 
(lie door to dpeu; but it did not open, and the 
day passed without a visitor. _Rosa did not emne 
to sec her li*ther every day, then, it seemed. 

Meanwhile 'Mr. Douglas proceeded lyitli his 
work, splashing the. ink in all directions, im¬ 
petuously turning'over the leaves of one book 
after another, rising at times Impatiently frym 
•bis seat and pacing the narrow room with lnige 
strides, then settling himself again to Ins occu¬ 
pation; and then breaking off from it to disburden 
himself of some comical idea which had sprung up 
in his mind, and which, .‘is he could not commit it 
to the press, hc«confided to the ear of his young 
assistant. They got, on capitally well together, 
lunched together on some dry biscuits washed 
down with water, and “shut up shop,” as Mr. 
Douglas termed, it, just in thaw to prepare for 
■dinner in the coffee-room, llasil was bettel pleased 
•with liis morning’s work than he had dared to 
hope; but he was glad when it was over; and, 
after upending Che evening in his father’s rqpm, 
he returned at night to his solitary lodging in the 
Strand. 

And thus two or three weeks passed away 
without, much change. There* were some going 
out, and some coming in; hut, except 'That they 
(lined daily at the coffee-room, ordinary, the 
Marsdens saw but little of their neighbours. The 
father closely secluded himself in his room, except 
ivhiu he took an evening stroll with Basil in the 
rocket-court; and Basil was to he found any day 
between +911 and three wielding liis pen in the 
service of Mr. Douglas, sometimes copying, hut 
oflener, ajid wliut lie better liked, writing from 
dictation. The matter of remuneration had been 
satisfactorily settled by a peremptory refusal on 
the part'of Mr. Douglas to receive assistance 
gratis; and thus it came to pass that Basil’s first 
earned sovereign, the proceeds of twelve days’ 
labour, was earned in a prison. 


More than once, during this time, R&sa Douglas 
l had visited her father; and on these occasions 
1 Basil was courteously dismissed while slie re* 
j niaincd in conference. 


CHAPTKH VIII. 

TUB KMBABBAM>tl> tlTTCR CTECII^AND TUB STOUT or Ills 
# \ PRQVt CATIONS. 

Bash, tapped one morning, at the usual time, at 
Mr. Douglas's door. It was opfined by Rosa; 
and, though she stfovc*to‘ conceal them, there were 
traces of tears on' her checks, and her voice was 
slightly agitated when she informed him in a soft 
tone tint in half a* hour her father would be ready 
to receive him. 

It was something ?ie*v to see Rosa in tears: 
aud, till the half-hour teas expired, Basil could 
not dismis.s^Jier image from his thought?. 

When lie returned to the room Rosa was gone, 
and her father was* scribbling away furiously. 
Basil perceived that it was a letter he jvas writing, 
and as Mr. Douglas took no notice of his presence, 
except by a brief salutation, the youth sat down 
and waited patiently for further«directions. 

It seemed as though Mf. Douglas would never 
' l>ave done. Page after page was filled, and no 
sound was heard but the violent friction of pen 
and paper. An angry red spot was visible on the 
writer’s cheek, aud his lips were pale and trembling, 
apparently with excitement. Tired at length of 
this silent waiting, and approlftnsivo, also, that 
liis presence might ho causing embarrassment, 
Basil proposed to Withdraw. 

“41a! 1 ’ said Mr. Douglas, “Ibeg’your pardon, 
Mr, Basil, for detaining you^I was oblivious; hut 
dpu’t go. There! 1 base done with the ungratetiil 
poltroon,” he exclaimed, casting aside the unfi¬ 
nished sheet. • “ We will set to work now, if you 
please.” 

So they set to work; but if was by no means 
clear ip llasil that much work would be done that 
day. W 

“Am I to write that, sir?” he asked, presently, 
with a slight twitching of the muscles of his lips, 
which would have betrayed to an observer a strong 
inclination to merriment, but which lie was de¬ 
termined to keep down. 

“Write what, Mr. llasil?” responded Mr. Doug¬ 
las, stopping ii\ the middl® of the sentence he was 
dictating to his amanuensis. 

“ Miserable self-conceited puppyism,” said Basil 
gravely. “ It seems rather a novel feature, sir, in 
the natural history of lobsters. I beg pardon for 
the interruption.” • 

“ Oh! did l say that ? that was only an cjacula- 
t ion—an asid|, you understand. Yes, leave tluit out 
liy all means: we’ll start agaiiif if you please." 

“ Is that an aside, too.,sir?” inquired Basil, again 
stopping short in his occjij^ition, at some fresh out¬ 
break of the perturlfcd spirit of Mr. Douglas, not 
altogether germane tti the subject. 

“ It is of no use, 1 find, Basil,” said the author,' 
dospondthgly. I see I must give up. and write 
this down as a lost day. Miserable stuff it is that 
I have.bcen pumping out tjie last hour; hut what 
is to he done when tin machine is choked up P” 
and lie paced the room like u chafed lion in his 
den. . 

“ Can I do anything else for you, Mr. Douglas ?” 
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asked the young amanuensis, after a dreary 
pause. 

“ Nothing: and yet, if you can, spare me half 
an hour of idleness, 1 won’t say, go. The truth is, 
poor Rosa brought me. an irritating letter this 
morning, and I have not digested it yet. I’ll tell 
you all about it, Mr. Basil, if you.will condescend 
to listen to me. It will do me good to talk; and 
it may do you no harm to know a bit of iny ex¬ 
perience: you havo not. muel^ of your own at 
•present, you know." ' 

Basil was a good listener, and he promised dne 
attention to the forthcoming communication, 

“ Once upon a time, that is tb say about twenty 
years ago, Mr. Basil,” Mr. Douglas began, without 
further preface-*-" a cert apt cousin of mine, a young 
fellow of Jpur’ or five and twenty, who had been 
from his boyhood a notorious pickle—getting into 
all manner of scrapes with a facility only equalled , 
by the forbearance and consideration with which ! 
he was. helped out of them—came to me with a long 
face and a penitential request that I would overlook | 
his past follies and stknd his fast and never-to-be- 
forgotten friend, by giving him a lift, as he ex¬ 
pressed himself, which would make a man of him. i 
If I would but become security for him to tho 
amount of a couple of hundred pounds, or some 
sncli bagatelle—just as a mere matter of form— 
nothing more, on his honour—ho would be un- 
mea«urably obliged to me. 

“ I suppose I looked grave nt this, as well I 
. might, for to my certain knowledge cousin Valeri-' 
tine had run* through three times as many hun¬ 
dreds in less tnan two years—nobody knew exactly 
how, but gone they were, sir,-like a puli’of tobacco 
smoke; and he knew that I’ knew it. • 

“ ‘ Yon don’t doubt my honour, I hope,’ said tho j 
young gentleman, kindling up at' my look of blank 1 
astonishment at his extraordinary request. ' 

“ ‘ 1 doubt yourprudence immensely/1 said. ‘ Two 
hundred pounds! Who is going to lend ya'i two 
hundred pounds ? and what do you want with it P* 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘you don’t understand me. I am 
not going to borrow two hundred pounds, nor two 
hundred shillings; it is a place of trust and responsi¬ 
bility to which 1 have been elected—capital testi¬ 
monials and first-rate interest did it, cousin Doug¬ 
las,' he ran on, glibly enough—‘ but I must give 
security for honesty, that's all; and if you will 
only put your name to the bond if will 'be the 
making of me. I am going to turn over a new 
leaf, yon see, and settle down respectably. And 
you don’t 'suppose that I should ever be tempted 
to go wrong.’ ‘ 

“I jvas not certain ofthis, thinking of Valentine’s 
antecedents; but I said lfothing. . 

“ ‘ The salary is i good one to begin with,’ pleadfed 
Valentine, ‘and-is safe to he increased; so‘you see 
I shall have no temptation.’ ' * * 

‘‘‘That’s doubtful, master Valentine,* thought I; 
but, after all, I had a strong liking at that time 
for my poor cousin, and I had not cut my wisdom 
teeth, perhaps; at all events, I promised what he 
asked, and sent him oft’ rejoicing. 

“ VVell, Mr. Basil, my security was reckoned good 
enough, then, for two huridred pounds; so I signed 
the bond, and the young fellow came southward— 
for at that time I was living in tke north—and for 
a time I neither saw nor heard of cousin Valentine. 


“But two years had not passed away before I did 
hear of him, with a witness. He had been at his 
old pranks, or something worse; it seemed ; for l 
had a hasty scrawl from him, tossy that if I didn't 
stretch out a helping hand to him he should be 
ruined—ruined beyond hope, sir. He jjid not say 
this, mind you, in so many, or just those words; 
but I could see that what he did write meant the 
same thing. He asked f5r a hundred pounds as 
cool as n cucufnber, and by return of post too ; as 
if I hgd nothing to do but slip my hand in n.y 
pocket and draw it out again full of hundred pound 
bank notes. (Jr, perhaps, that might not bo quite 
convenient—lte dii£ think of that—and if it should 
not be v why, he coiihl make my acceptance for the 
same amount available,, apd of Course I would 
not object to that, for he would be sure to meet 
the bill when it became due. Pretty cool, wasn’t 
it now, Mr. Basil?’’ 

“ Rather,” said Basil, who saw that an answer 
was expected. “ But what did you say to it, sir?” 

“ I don’t know what I said, but 1 remember 
what I thought; and, to make sjmrt work of 1 he 
story, I got on the coach the next day and came up 
to London to sec wljat my precious copsin bad been 
doing. It was not altogether disinterest,‘id ness on 
rpy part, you see; foC I had a shrewd guess that 
my two hundred pounds was at st^ke: and ,!l was 
not likely I should throw another hundred’ over¬ 
board without knowing tjie reason why* 
j* 1 found him in a plight that went beyoml all 
nis former scrapes’. Ho had got into a perfect 
muddle with his accounts; and, to make u long 
story short, Mr. Basil, 1 had to help him out of 
his scrape, by going the next morning to his em¬ 
ployers and paying down the deficiency in his 
accounts. You may say it was tho best thing I 
oopld do, lor my own safety as well as his. Perhaps 
it was; hut 1 did it, at all events. 

“ When he knew this was done, Valentine over¬ 
whelmed me with' expressions of gratitude. .] I e 
would work the flesh oft’ his bones, but ho would 
find some way of repaying me. 1 should be no 
loser by him: no, indeed ! And he would never 
forget my kindness—never. 

“ ‘ I cannot afford to lose the money, certainly,’ 
I said; ‘ but how do you propose paying me ? ’ 

“ ‘ I am going to be married,’ Valentine whis¬ 
pered. If it had not been for this unfortunate oc¬ 
currence, the wedding was to have come oft'within 
a month. There will be a little money, you under¬ 
stand ; and the old gentleman—Henrietta’s father 
—has promised to start me in business. So, as I 
should have had to give up this situation any 
how, it docs not much signify; and you may 
reckon your money as safe as if it was in the bunk.’ 

“ ‘ Aud the old gentleman—whoever he is—does 
he know what a mess you have been in ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Oh, of course,’ said he. ‘ He knows there has 
been a hitch somewhere; but it isn’t necessary 
he should know all the particulars.’ * 

“ I thought he ought to know, and I said so. 
‘ However, Valentine, it is no business of mine,’ I 
added; ‘ yon must manage your own affairs as you 
think best; you must give a note of hand for the 
money I have advanced for you.’ 

“ Cousin Valentino did not fancy doing this act 
at first; it would be doubting his honour, he 
pleaded: he thought 1 ought to trust to that. But 
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1 was nut quite go simple as, perhaps, he took me 
to be; aud ho gave me the note. The nest day I 
said ‘ good-bye’'to.Valentine, aud turned my face 
northward again, poorer than I left it by more 
than a hundred pounds, for the expense of my j 
journey hhd been no trifle; and as to Val’s note j 
> of baud—if was the best I could get; but I would 
willingly have sold it for ten pounds. • | 

“ It was not long after this that I heard of Mr. 
Valentine’s marriage, and then that he hgd com¬ 
menced business. And then two or three years 
passed, and I heard nothing more. One dajr, how¬ 
ever, a person called*on me on business, and- 

“ ‘ By the way,’ said Mqcintoshs-that was his j 
name—‘ isn’t Vsdeiitine So-aiid-so a relation of' 
yours?’ , * • • J 

“ • Only a cousin,’ said J; for I dreaScd to hear I 
of some view exploit of Val's. ‘ Only a cousin; I i 
have known nothing of him for some time.’ 1 

“ ‘ You don’t know, then,’ Mr. Macintosh went . 
on, ‘ how ho has been getting up in the world 
lately?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said I: ‘ how ? ’• 

“ 1 Why, lie' hr® a capital good business—doing a 

first-rate trade in-; is quite a rising man, I 

assure you. * It, was his marking where lie did' 
helped him on, I suppose; bpt, any way, he is on. 
the rjght tack now.’ 

“ ‘ Is he steady ?’ 1 asked, naturally enough. 

“ ‘ Steady «s London-bridge, sir,’ said Mr.Mac- 
iutosli. ‘‘Ouifo altered *lrom what 1 have been 
told he was in.his younger days—just gone to thfe 
(itbcr.cxtreine,-1 should say; for, between you and 
me, lie. has the character of being close and stingy, 
as abstemious, toe, as au anchorite; but that’s 
nothing to me: I do business with him, and.be 

• pays well.’ • j 

“ ‘ Has lie any family? ’ I desired to khow. ! 

“ ‘ Not a chick, sir,’ said Macintosh ; ' and ft is 
said—only I would not have it repeated that I said 
it—that “ the grey mare is the better horse." ’ j 
Well, Mr. Jlasil, I turned all this over in my 
mind; and as Valentine's note of hand was lying 
in my cash-box, I thought I might as well remind 
him of its existence. I soon got a letter back, 
viz.:—Money vjas very scarce, trade was flat, and 
. 1 don’t know what besides ; however? lfly cousin 

• sent me twenty pounds, with a promise to pay off 
the debt by instalments of twenty pounds a year; 
only, as Henrietta did not know anything of the 
transaction, ho wished mo not to correspond about 
it. 

“ Very good. I didn’t correspond; and for two 
years 1 received the promised ccmittances. Then 
they stopped short; and I heard notlling more 
from Valentine for five years. Too had this, I 
thought; but I didn’t write, as he* wished mo not. 
At length, Mr. Basil, circumstances altered with 
me. 1 changed my residence—came southward 
myself—and instead of making literature subsi¬ 
diary .tether engagements, it became my sole 
support. 1 had a tolerably large family then; it 
is larger now though; aud I began to feel the 
want of money. _ 

“ I made a point, therefore, one day, of finding 
out cousin Valentine. I don’t know whether or 
jmt he was glad to see me: he said he was; but 
he did not seem so. At all events, my reception 
was not so very warm as to indnoe mo afterwards 


to renew the visit. However, he invited me to 
dinner, and introduced me to his wife, who was 
nursing a great ugly brute of a dog, and treating 
it as if it were a child. Poll! it makes me sick to 
think of it! 

“ I got what I wanted, ^ though. Valentine 
made some wry faces about *t; but he took me 
into his counting-house, anil paid me the balance 
of the note of hand, which I gave up ; but not a 
word about interest, which, at tMb ordinary rate, | 
would have amounted to forty pounds*more, or near I 
upon it. I was 'satisfied, however, with getting ! 

back the* principal, and gave my cautious cousin, ; 

at bij particular request, a receipt in full of all 
demands, to present future mistakes, as he said, j 
And then we parted,freed friends.. ' j 

“Come in,” said Mf. Douglas,*breaking sud- ! 
denly off in his story. The summoBs was ad¬ 
dressed to* an unseen individual, who had gently' 
tapped at his door.* The. door was accordingly 
opened, and a stranger entered, at t];e first sight 
of whom Mr. Douglas started forward in glad , 
surprise. ’ • 

“ You are engaged,” said the stranger, a middle- 
aged gentleman, grcy-haiAd, plainly-dressed, and 
with a kindly expression of countenance—*' I will 
’call again if you are.” I 

“ My dear sir, it is kind of you to come at nil,” | 
said the •prisoner, grasping his friend’s offered j 
hand. “ Mr. Basil, ys>u will excuse us, I am sure; , 
we shall see one another again tomorrow.” 

• Basil took the hint aud withdrew. He met his ! 
employer at the dinner-table that -afternoon, apd" 
noticed that he was more than ordinarily cheerful, j ■ 



A' NATURALIST’S STROLL DOWN THE 1 
GARDEN IN WINTER. 

It is winter, and the cold is' severe. The trees 
are stripped of the foliage which had but a very 
few months ago enshrouded their anatomy. But 
a fine tree thus denuded is a noble object. How 
stately rises its skeleton form, every ramification of 
its branches and twigs standing out in bold relict 
against the clear blue sky 1 Nor is it less grand 
when, enshrouded by mists, it looms through the 
murky atmosphere like the ghost of its former 
self when it was “clothed*with honour.” 

Let* us survey the scene which met our eyes 
and gladdened our heart in balmy May and through 
leafy June and July. How changed is the aspect 
of’ the fields! how desolate seems the garden! 

The flowers have passed *away, and the song of 
birds greets not now the car; save that the hardy- 
robin, venturing to approach our threshold,*carols , I 
»checring.strain, and the wrcm“ with little quill ” j j 
utters,while perched on the bare twig, its high- i j 
toned y^t pnisicahiotes.^ But where is the night- | 
ingale-r-wherc is thfe black-cap—where the garden 
warbler? They have departed to other lauds. 

All our songsters, however, have not left us; but 
neither "the tliMish nor the blackbird, nor (he lark, 
the linnet, nor the goldfinch, make the air resonant 
with melody. Some birda, have left us on the first 
setting in of winter—arfew even before the middle 
of autumn; but sonic remain with us perma¬ 
nently. Many yiake our island their winter resi¬ 
dence, winging their way to our more open waters 
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from tin' icebound regions of the polar circle, 
whither they return in spring to their old breeding 
places. 

Our winged summer guests, birds which hero 
built their nests and reared their j.ouug. have left 
the scene of their past enjoyments. No human 
eye marked their departure, but the falling leaves 
were the heralds of their aerial maroh, and ere the 
boughs were stripped they were far on their way 
to tho sunny sohth. 

Rut wherefore did they go ? * How knew they 
their'course in the heavens? "How • were they 
taught the fitting time for their leave-taking ? 
What a waste of words has wrilteiwoe this 
subject. Eeeause man reasons, plans, and executes, 
we are apt to suppose tbat»nfi animals reason and 
plan and execute under'motives by which the 
human wifi might be inlluenced. ,Hence the 
labours of the beaver amongst quadrupeds, and of 
the bee amongst insects, have been confidently ad¬ 
duced as picv'fs of reflection and design. Nothing 
of the kind! Reason and instinct are perfectly 
distinct. The former* often misleads: tho latter 
never, or at least* very seldom, and then only 
under the deception of‘the senses. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the blowfly will lay her eggs on certain, 
plants exhaling a putrescent odour, and showers 
of the aquatic boat-beetle (Nolonccta ghluca) 
liavo been known to descend like aerolites*from the 
sky, rattling dovfti upon tint roofs of hothouses, . 
upon skylights lihd glazed garden frames, mis¬ 
taking the glass for water. (Loudon's Mag. of v 
‘Nat. Hist., Oct., 1837, p. 008.) 1 

With respect to our winged migratory visitants, 
whether summer or winter aojovrners with us, a 
few observations may servedo explain proceedings 
which have ever engaged attention, from the time 
of the prophet of old, who wrote,•“ Yea, the stork 
in heaven knowelh her appointed time, and the 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming.”* There are powerful 
reasons why certain birds should migrate at de¬ 
finite periods of the year. One reason is, the 
impossibility of obtaining food during the severer , 
season. Another is, that the constitution of the i 
more delicate species is not adapted for tho rigour ' 
of a northern winter. Rut, although there may i 
he these and other reasons why the bird should 1 
migrate, certain it is that the bird neither examines I 
them nor moots the why, the when, or the where. > 
It is actuated by an instinctive impulse; it reasons 
not at all. At the appointed season, the precise , 
time for departure, when delay would be danger- ! 
ous, it wings its way,*to return, as soon as the 
proper period comes round again, to its congenial 
breeding place. Hence wvery migratory bird is 
tho temporary occupier of two homes# in one rtf 
which only (its own true fyome) it incubates and 1 
rears its brood. , . * . •, j 

But all is under the governance of ihtuitivc iin- • 
pulse; the bird foresees ndthingt reasons upon ; 
no data, gains nothing by experience. It is im- , 
polled, iu popular language, to i'olldw tho £un; but • 
it makes no astronomical observations. ! 

Such is tho force of this instinctive impulse, 
that it is difficult to presertro birds in captivity, as 
the nightingale or blackcap, which display it in 1 

* .Jcr. >iii. 7. 


full exuberance. As the time in which they would 
naturally migrate approaches, they' become very 
restless, flutter against their prison-bars as if im¬ 
patient to be far away; they are highly excited ; 
they pant lor freedom, and long to join the flocks 
of their species; and. freedom being denied, they 
generally pine and die. It is not that*they, want 
food, but instinct says away ! 

At this season of tiie year a large garden 
attraetfvmany«of our resident birds from the ad¬ 
jacent Helds /nid hedgerows. Seed-eating bin's 
olten fftnl there a subsistence which the copse \,c 
the hedgerow will not afford, and to which, other 
food becoming, 1 '{scarce, they are the more especially 
allured. The broatl di.se of i'lie tall sun-flow, r, 
filled with.a dense array or bed- of oleaginous 
Seeds, is continually visited. From the position 
it now occupies, bending down as if to let the 
seeds fall around the base of the stalwart stem, it 
might seem to lie scarcely accessible to the wingi d 
race: not so, however; and highly interested 
have we been in watching the actions of several 
species of birds determined to fill their crops with 
this luxurious diet. Of the sparrows we say 
nothing. They perc.li on the stem, and drop down 
‘iff pick 'up a fallen seed: but they .fail Jjn their 
•endeavours to attack ‘he ilefleetod seed-bed. Sud¬ 
denly, on long-pointed wings, an. elegant. bird 
dashes by, anil gracefully perches bn the rim of 
thedvic: it is the greenfinch.- For ft moment it 
rests ; then, clinging with its feet to the' withered 
petals, it bends down, rapidly vibrating its pinions, 
while it .picks out seod after seed - instantly it 
changes its position, a brush of its wing suffices, 
and there it is under the. disc, still clinging and 
peaking with great assiduity. As suddenly it 
dashes away, and another bird takes its place—H k: < • 
elegant blue titmouse, an active, agile, restless 
species, endowed with the most surprising powers 
of clinging. It alights on the disc, and instantly 
sets to work, ever changing its attitude, as il .iii 
mere wantonness. Often it darts, away, and as 
often returns, and at last leaves only for sonic 
more attractive object. Occasionally we see its 
relative, the great titmouse, visit the disc of the 
sun-flower. This •bird also exhibits all the restless 
activity oT Its race. 

Shortly another bird (we ore describing from '' 
personal observation) is flitting about the garden. 
This.time it is the gold-crest or golden-crested 
wren. Several species of fir-trees arc adjacent to 
the garden, and if we were to search the branches, 
it is not improbable that the nest of this beautiful 
bird, smaller than many humming-birds, might he 
discovered, over-canopied by a leafy curtain. A 
pair have just, visited the rose-trees of a ve¬ 
randah, prying,' in various attitudes, into the 
axils of the leaves, into leaves curled up and 
withered, and into the crevices of the bark of the 
larger stems. They are searching for the eggs of 
insects. How. light their action:- 1 how- prompt 
their movements ! Rut their flight is peculiar ; it 
is not like that of the titmouse, nor yet Jike that 
of the wren, to which the older naturalists erro¬ 
neously supposed it allied. There is a sweep in its 
aerial progression, although it Hits only to short 
distances. During the summer, this pair was 
never observed; they had then 110 need to emerge 
from their dense concealment; -but now scarcity ot 
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food iu their ojd quarters induces them to torage 
abroad. 

All this time, the robin is singing on the tall 
palings, tin; wren on a leafless twig, and the 
hedge-sparrow, or dunnock, is hopping about on 
the gurden-wallf, every moment flirting its wings 
and pickiflg up some morsel too minute for our 
eyi s to discern. The rooks, from a neighbouring 
rookery, are passing over-head, winging their way 
to Mime distant feeding-grounds ; and as ( they sail i 
#long, they ever and anon utter their hoarse 
.monotone. In their train a flock of Starlings j 
whirls by* they ’arc fond of following the 
rooks, between whom am} themselves there is a 
sort of friendly feeling. . • 

Hut we tniss ’some cVeatuijps in thff garden 
which but a short tinfe Since forced tEemselves an 
our notice. The diadem spider, celebrated for its 
geometric network of concentric circles and di- 
veiging radii, is seen no more; it lias perished : 
but its silken cocoons, full of eggs, may be readily 
found in the privet hedgerow. The butterfly, 
also, lias passed away; but the dormant chrysBUS 
is abundant, willing the reviving breath of spring. 
Such ot the bees and wasps js have not perished 
are snugly housed iu their winter quarters; while 
the frog, the toad, and the,snail are hybernating* 
trudj in their respective places of retirement. • 

I hit wq, niuit close. Our object is to invite the 
attention of our readers to the cver-elyinging 
pha-.es exhibited by the animated creation,* even 
within the narrow products of a garden, to e5tcite» 
liabj}s of observation^ which may be exercised 
within a very li«iite,d boundary, as weH’as in the 
forest, on the plain or the wilderness, or on the 
vast life-teeming ocean, • * 


GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

FUClSt THE GERMAN. 

(TT.U’TEB 111. 

Siberia is a very terrible country; the earth is 
buried beneath iee and snow in the middle and 
northern districts. Upon this extremely level ler- 
nton, which iji about as large-as Europe, scarcely 
three millions of people live miserably*, chiefly by 
•hunting and Ashing. For the better elucidation of 
our nanative, it will bo necessary to say a few 
words respecting the creatures occupying t^iis de¬ 
solate region. We begin with man, the noblest 
of earth’s inhabitants. The natives are at the low¬ 
est grade of-cultivation : they are mostly fishermen 
and hunters. Civilisation • gradually advances 
southwards, in the milder regions of the steppes, 
among the hordes inhabiting ^Roinadia, where 
they make use of domestic animals, and especially 
horses. Sibevia is richest in those animals 
which have valuable furs. The sahlo is well known 
on account of its very costly fur, and is naturally 
mucli. jujught.after; the kindred ermine, too—a 
small animal of the weasel tribe—is equally prized. 
The furrier forms the most beautiful and princely 
fur from its white fleece, placing the black tail 
points in rows upon it. After these animals seve¬ 
ral others follow; namely, the beaver, the wolf, the 
fox, the squirrel (grey-skin, as he is there called, 
from the colour of his fur), the bear, the elk, the 
reindeer, etc. Ail these animals furnish skins, and 


arc- considered as proper for the chase. Harts, 
reindeer, and other wild animals, feed also in the 
woods, and are eagerly pursued by men rnf well as 
by beasts of prey. The bird race is tolerably 
numerous : it consists of geese, ducks, swans, a 
multitude of 'moor-fowl*of all kinds, heath-cocks, 
mountain-cocks, even partridges and other species 
of wood bir^s, inugkins, Woodpeckers, and king¬ 
fishers. But they are little known, and no one 
troubles himself about them. They are left to the 
birds of prey—eagles, vultures, faldbns, and owls. 
The rivers and seas swarm with fish, of which 
there ate several large and excellent sorts, llej - 
tHe^ape scarce, only toads and worms being found. 
As Hie ground Is frozen to the depth of six feet, 
the short though ardent summer .cannot altogotlu*. • 
thaw it, and the want’of heat prevents the gene- * 
ration and growth of these creatures^ Mosquitos, 
however,* swann in the woods during summer, and 
torment man and beast. 

So odd a country produces only those plants 
which are insensitive to its a rude climate.- Siberia a 
is the land of sharp-leaved trees, mosses, and 
lichens. Immense pine and .fir-trees overshadow 
the earth. Here and there a puny lime ard maple 
appear. The stunted oaks are the most leafy trees. 
The birch, too, thrives well, and is of very varied 
use to the inhabitants. The earth reposes under 
a thick damp covering of moss and lichen in sum¬ 
mer, affording a pleasant carpet to the foot. But 
this occasionally conceals deep elefts, formed by the 
decay and fall of large trunks, which, not being 
again filled up,<*scasion in the deep woods, in sum- 
mar, poisonous exhalations, not injurious to vege¬ 
table life, but wry much so to man. ' 

Siberia is indeed,w~bave already remarked, 
a terrible country—dead, barren, dfeadful in every 
part. Man "lias to maintain a hard conflict with 
the formidable elements around him, in which he 
is not always victorious. Once this land must have 
been beautiful, delightfully warm and agreeable. 
OnlJ- vague tradition readies to the age of grey 
antiquity beyond a dreadful flood, in which all liv¬ 
ing were destroyed. The venerable records of 
Holy Scripture tell us of that mighty flood; Sibe¬ 
ria is the archive which furnishes another proof 
thereof. The seasons since then must have under¬ 
gone considerable changes, for Siberia was a tropi¬ 
cal land. Buried iu the earth lie the trunks of 
thousands .of palm trees, while large numbers of 
elephant and rhinoceros bones are found; and 
the inhabitants carry on a profitable trade with the 
excavated ivory. Only a lew score years ago an 
enormous elephant was #dug out of the Lena, one 
of the great rivers of Siberia. It was found 
frozen up in the ice*a proof that once *such gi- 
i gantic apuiials lived there ;.and its ilesk was so 
well .preserved by the cold that.it was eagerly de¬ 
voured (jy the dogs. The skeleton of this mam¬ 
moth, elephant is preserved at St. Petersburg-, and 
its skin is stuffed. It is supposed to lit- murk 
larger than the largest elephant now living; and 
the liSir of ibis a foot long. The species, it is be¬ 
lieved, is not now in existence. 

Russia has discovered large mines of platinum, 
silver, and gold in Liberia; these are worked by 
the exiles. There are so few men in Siberia, and 
it offers so much wealth to the emperor, that while 
among ourselves state-prisoners entail a .great 
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charge on the government, Siberia provides th,e 
strongest, latest, and most remunerative prison 
in the world. But the*poor exiles do not enjoy 
any of this wealth. Of what use would all the 
gold in‘the world be to them? A bit of iron is 
there worth more than a lump of gold. » 

Our friends were transported into the interior. 
We will not tire our readers with a description of 
the great difficulties and sorrows which daily in¬ 
creased during the exiles’ journey. As the rivers 
were all frozen, no use could be made of transport 
by water. When the sledge could no longer pass 
the thick woods, they were supplied with snow- 1 
shoes, and sent forward on foot under the guidance 
of some Bashkirs and otheu, exiles. No man, not 
even the leaders, knew which way they were going. 
They were sent on from one station to another; 
and it soon occurred to them that they were not 


being conducted according to tiro governor’s orders, 
but at random. 

ltomanow, who was the strongest and boldest of 
the unfortunate party, first got an idea of the 
situation in which they were. Despair restores 
courage. A Bashkir with a criminal had led the 
exiles across the broad bed of a river, and wanted 
to enter the wood on the opposite side, when Jln- 
manow threw down his heavy load, and angrily 
refused to go further. The Bashkir, looked at him 
with his small deep-seated eyes, and made a show 
of seizing the rnntshoe which hung at Ilia girdle. 
But Romanow suddenly rushed upon the man, and 
with one blow threw him down. The rest stood 
by, pale with terror, expecting a fearful scene; for 
the Bashkir was armed with a knife and' sabre: 
but, to their surprise, the Bashkir rose from the 
ground, kneeled Wore Romanow, and with hands 
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crossed- over his liead, expressed his submission. 
The courage - of the others revived. They made a 
small repast oh the provisions surrendered to them, 
which they allowed their humbled leader to share, 
and then began to inspect the neighbourhood. 

The river here flowed between rocky hills, which 
were adotned with pine, fir, lime, and birch trees. 
A spring rippled into a creek; its water was pure 
to the taste and almost warm. On the top of a 
hill the pines grew so thickly that thg ground 
#vas nearly free from snow, and ipight be easily 
•cleared. On the snow were traces of numerous 
animals, * 

“ What kind of a place is thh^P ” said Romn- 
now to the Bashlyr. _ • 

“ Good, good," he stammered in Russian; then 
voluntarily offered th sftay there some days, and 
make a*hut with the assistance of the exiles. 

The weather was mild; a soft south wind 
melted the snow. They used axe, hoe, and shovel, 
and succeeded in cutting a way to the top of the 
hill, clearing away the trees there. They then 
dug three feet into the-soft earth, fixed wooden 
posts in, set ujf a double wall of branches, filled it 
'up with moss, put on a roof, Jhrew plenty of earth 
and clay ovfcr it, pressing it firmly down and ltav- 
ing a vent for the smoke, ^rnd covered the whole’ 
.with hurdles. Afterwards they made a door, "ac¬ 
cording to ship-door fashion, of very strong birchen 
poles united together, and so fixed that it might 
be easily'pushed aside by those who understood the 
contrivaqpe. * ’• *' ' • 

I*i forming the interior of the hut, the Bash¬ 
kir’s knowledge was of great use to*them. He 
gave his aid zealously, and showed an unlimited 
respect for Romanow. • 1 . 

i After about eight days of hard labour, during 
which they were favoured with stehdy mild 
weather, (a rare thing at that season in Siberia,) 
the hut was finished, as well as an adjoining shed 
for the store of firewood. The Bnshkir humbly 
stated that he must now return, and begged our 
friends to conduct him through the wood to the 
nearest station. This request was the more 
willifigly granted, as be had been of such great 
service to theip. The exiles set out with him next 
. day, and reached the station about noon, where a 
great and joyful surprise awaited them. 

Three men of Russian appearance stood in a hut 
with some Tartars, who lived in the midst of a 
desert, as the last imperial inspectors appointed 
for the transports in this region of the interior. 
The exiles regarded them with astonishment. We 
have before mentioned that* the imperial power 
ruled this large country; but that here it was 
sufficient to abandon the individual to his own 
management, as soon as he was conveyed to the ap¬ 
pointed place. Many of the orders were so oblite¬ 
rated on the way, that they were often executed 
almost in a contrary manner. Blit in one respect 
the strictest accuracy was observed, namely, in the 
tribute of furs which the condemned bad to deliver 
at the 4 Cnd of winter. Imperial commissioners 
traversed the provinces with this object, demanded 
the tribute, taking a list of the criminals, and 
sending- their roports to the general governor of 
. Tobolsk, where they were placed among the pnblic 
records. The commissioners had thq strictest 
orders on no account to grant a favour, and not to 


allow any private correspondence. The punish¬ 
ments were awarded in St. Petersburg, and from 
thence only could a release be obtained.* " 

The six exiles conversed without the least hin¬ 
drance from the Tartars and Bashkirs. One of 
those newly arrived, formerly a young officer, 
understood something of flic language of these 
people, and .succeeded in Wking himself under¬ 
stood by them. They responded more readily to 
his request to permit them to go and live with 
Golowin and liis>con*paRiions, as th<J guards would 
thereby be saved the trouble of transporting thein 
further* The exiles then started on their return. 
The^n§mes of the new-comers were first inquired 
alter. Stroganbw was the young officer, Sajew 
was ‘a ship carpenter, and Lomjneff a pilot; the ■ 
two last were exiles from the fleet at Riga. They 
reported that hundreds of prisoners*were on the 
way, but’fhat many had already died of sickness. 
They seemed to bear their misfortunes with mag¬ 
nanimity. Men of -sound body and mind are 
ashamed to make Useless copiplaints*in trouble. A 
brave man tries to alleviate his sorrows as well as 
he can, and hopes for a brighter future. 

Golowin was the only ®ne of the party who had 
left a wife and children behind. He felt the 
misery of his fate most deeply. Anxiety about 
his- family gnawed at his heart. The others 
comforted him as best they might; but, alas! 
they had slender grounds fos their encourage¬ 
ments. 

In returning, the six exiles had full experience 
of the Siberian climate. The south wind had 
succeeded the north-east, and the sky was covered 
with heavy clouds. # Before they had got half-way 
back it began to rqjn and snow fearfully. The 
track was soon concealed by a thick layer of snow, 
so that they could see nothing; night speedily 
overtook them, and there being no regular way 
through the wood, the danger of not finding the 
path to the hut threatened them. Nevertheless, 
Roffianow pressed forward as fast as he could 
stride, though night was coming on, and some of 
the others wished to return to the station. Ro¬ 
manow boldly asserted tbat he knew signs in the 
trees which secured them against mistake. They 
yielded, and after walking for some hours reached 
a stream which conducted them to the hut. 

The previous arrangements of the hut were now 
insufficient. ' They did not lack materials for 
work, and under the direction of Sajew, the ship- 
carpenter, they soon set to improving the in¬ 
fernal accommodations. Sajew madu beds for each 
couple of the party, and *»ave a neater appearance 
to the bare beams, as well as additional strength, 
by a covering of bark, As a good deal* of cold 
•penetratqjlhy the only door, §ajew, with the help 
of the rest, built a kind of outer chamber before 
the door ^ this promised to be of great service to 
them.Surmg the sfcverfer* weather, which would in- 
l'allibly set in-during December and January. He 
provided a double door of strong planks, which 
could tee firr»ly closed from within, ns well as 
from without, by means of a simple and ingenious 
contrivance of wood. They were so fortunate as 
to finish their work ii* eight days. The shed, as 
well as the hut, was covered with branches inter- 

• This description, the reader will recollect, applies to a 
state of things iv century ago. 
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woven along 1 the sides; and they now only wanted 
more firewood, that they might be supplied 
against'the period of greatest cold, when the 
stormy weather wonld perhaps render it impossible 
for them to go out. 

The exiles now daily wandered forth with the 
sledge, amidst incessant snow-showers, bringing 
home heavy burdens of wood, so -tlvit the shed 
was nearly full. Their food consisted of the flesh 
of wild animals, ♦hich they caught in traps. They 
cooked it in tlteir kettle. ' ImsteSd of bread, they 
used meat slowly dried by the fite; while their 
drink was furnished by the neighbouring spring. 

The soldiers at the last statioi* told thepi <th;it 
they were supplied with bread and other neees- 
‘ saries every month; but lhe*exilcs had no such 
provision. They were to liVb ns they could : no one 
gave them “anything—no one troubled himself 
about them. Sad situation ! Romanow comforted 
and encouraged the despairing ones, when de¬ 
spondency style over them‘and robbed them of 
spirit foT further endurance and patience. One 
comfort was. that the wood around them was rich 
in animals and the, river in fish. Hut on that 
very account the wide fBrest resounded at night 
with the frightful howling of wolves and the 
roaring of numerous bears, and they were very 
often met by single animals of this last kind ns 
they were at work in the wood. Hence they 
dared not leave thoir hut without great axes. 
Sajew also made Strong pine-wood lances, into 
which they hammered spikes, securely rivetted, 
and, sharpened -by means of hartl stones. Thus 
they had excellent defensive weapons. • 

The nights gradually grejv lpngcr, and the 
days shorter and darker. * The right time for 
catching the sable, ermine, black fox, and squirrel, 
was now arrived. Traps were set <n every favour¬ 
able place, baits were fixed, and the work began. 
The six exiles traversed the woods in such a 
manner that they could be heard by each oth^r in 
case of need. The animals caught were lolled 
with clubs, so as not to injure their skins. When 
brought to the hut, the entrails were taken out 
and sunk in a hole of the river, where the ice 
was kept open, and where they immediately be¬ 
came food for the fish which abounded there. The 
skins of the stag, reindeer, and elk, which the 
hunters killed, were moistened with grease, and 
rubbed a long time, in the evenings, till they 
became quite flexible. Stroganow taught them 
this troublesome mode of preparation, which he 
had seen the natives practise in one of his 
garrisons. • 

One day, the party started to look after the traps 
and springs they had fixed in a distant part. The 
weather was extremely cold. On this occasion 
they were very fortunate, and were returning with 
seven sables, one ermine, and *five bl^clj foxes, 
when night overtook them vriiilc thety ware yet 
far from the hut, and the neighbouring wood began 
to resound with the dreadful howling of wolves. 

Lomineff went forward, four of She othfers fol¬ 
lowed, and Yormanoff, who had been some time 
nnwell with a fcorbutip attack, lingered behind 
from fntigne. * 

Suddenly lie was heard to utter a loml cry; 
his comrades turned round instiyilly; when, oh 
horror! Ycrnumoff was seen leaning against a 


tree and lmd just raised his axe to»defend himself 
against three wolves. The exiles, having thrown 
their burden on the ground, sprang to him ; but 
the wolves, howling with rage, also received ad¬ 
ditional aid. Yermanoff was already seized by 
(bur wolves, thrown down, and carried oft‘*inlo the 
wood. His companions presspd roumf the. tree 
with hori'or, and with the resolution of despair 
fell upon the beasts,-who boldly met them. As 
yet they yeie ignorant of Yermanod’s fate. Sud¬ 
denly (tolowin. roused them With the piteous e\» 
clainatiob, “ Oh,look! poor yennanoftT’ lie waV- 
about ten paces oil; the wolvesfhad rent his clothes 
to pieces, torn Jfis face, bands, and legs, and killed 
him in a horrible infirm op. “ Tyke care of j our¬ 

self, he <?an no longer be* defended ; buld on for our 
rescue,” cried Stroganow.- I'lio light did not last 
long, for the wolves had vanished in tin* thicket 
with Yermanoff’s body, and the others soon fol¬ 
lowed to take their share in the prey ; thus the 
five exiles were saved. They hastily took up their 
own animals, their axes, and lied full of terror. 

it was a melancholy return. Hitherto nothing 
had so depressed their courage as this fright¬ 
ful accident. In vain they lamented their own ' 
ImflvudenPfi and YermnnolFs fate: in vain they 
•eproached each other with want of courage and 
presence of mind. One place in their circle.was 
now empty; they were deprived oTf one faithful 
companion. It was an irreparable loss, and an im¬ 
pressive warning of the Tate which, perhaps, one 
*oi* oilier, or all, might soon cxpcrifncc. . 


RECOLLECTIONS OK TIIE AUTHOR OF 
‘ “ LACON.” 

I am about to endeavour to recall some memories 
of t*be author of a celebrated work—memories 
which have lain silent and hidden for many years 
under the weight of heavier memories—thoughts 
and events, such as constitute that, history which 
is never written down of tho.life-experience of us 
all. 

I passed the first conscious years of infancy and 
childhood in the tewn where Coltou, then a young 
man of hiL r ln>romise, remarknblo for his classical 
attainments and his forcible and ready eloquence*, 
held the office of a parish priest; and where, from 
a sorqewhat eccentric vivacity of character, not too 
much in harmony with his sacred profession, he 
was the subject of pretty general observation, and 
the occasional object of uncomplimentary remark, 
for which, had he been wiser, his conduct would 
not have furnished the pretext. It was dining the 
war against thg generals of Napoleon in the 
j Peninsula; and the pretty little manufacturing 
town of Tiverton had been made the dfjwi of 
| a number of _ French prisoners, of whom the 
1 major part were confined in a huge building ac¬ 
commodated for* their reception, a while>.u round 
1 number of thoir officers, admitted to parole, took 
; up their abode as lodgers in the dwellings of the 
townspeople, and imparted a lively aspect to the 
place by their characteristic vivacity and gaiety, 

; which even the privations of captivity and exile 
could not subdue. With the French officers, Col-, 
ton, whotWiis almost the only man in the town who 
spoke their language fluently, became an immense 
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favourite, and »vith one, a colonel Vincente, a man 
of line education, who was an inmate of my la¬ 
ther’s house, ne "formed a friendship which intimacy 
cemented, and which endured up to the demise of 
that officer some twenty years later. 

I was Joo young at this time to form any opinion 
of my own of the character of such a man as Col¬ 
ton : yet I well recollect the jocular, Half-jeering 
tone with which the people of the town canvassed 
the conduct of the “parson,” andrthe allusions to 
•his well-known sporting propensities, which, in the 
■ iyes of no inconsiderable section of his dongrega- 
tion, were a bar to* his acceptance and usefulness. 
Ho urns an expert angler, and'-,in the summer 
months was often seen on the banks of the Exc, 
indoctrinating his French friends iq thd art and 
mystery of wiling the -speckled trouts from the 
stream. He was an adept with the gun, kept set¬ 
ters and retrievers of his own, and supplemented 
the tables of his acquaintance with game of his 
own shooting; and it was rumoured, too, that the 
sports of the cockpit, which humanity had not 
then exploded^ found irt him an admirer and a 
patron. 

About this lime Colton commenced simultane¬ 
ously the'writing and the priittjng of hi? first pair-, 
lished work—a poem, entitled “ Hypocrisy.” Tike" 
book, is now out of print, and a copy is but rarely 
to b'c mot with. It is an octavo volume of some 
three or jbtfr hundred pages, written in the heroic 
measure, and illustrated by voluminous notcS t cha¬ 
racterised by a rather unnecessary parade of learn* 
j ing.» Heforu the first hundred lines were composed 
j he set the printer to work, and wrote the whole of 
I the remainder or the volume gt a desk in the 
j printing-office; where, in the ctmrse of a morning, 

* lie would scrawl off some seven or eight pbges, 

' containing, besides some hundreds of versus, a 
I large amount of elucidatory notes, abounding in 
! quotations from ancient or modern writers, for 
which his memory must have been his only re¬ 
source. The volume, when completed, if it did not 
fall dead from tho press, met but a sorry reception. 
The ^object was unsuited to the time : the blast of 
war was thundering in the public ear, and few had 
leisure or inclination to turn from Uie contempla¬ 
tion of the great national struggle* to* study the 
philosophy of a mean and pitiful vice. As a result, 
the printer was never paid; the unsold volumes 
were stowed kway in a lumber room; and .one of 
my childish amusements was, in conjunction with 
my playmates, to make use of them as bricks in 
building toy-houses, for the mere pleasure of 
•knocking them down again. ' 

There were not wanting persons who insinuated 
that the author of “ Hyprocrisji" had not far to 
look for a living example of his subject. The sar¬ 
casm was not so well deserved or so applicable as 
they imagined. Colton had not played the hypo¬ 
crite : ho had forborne paying that false homage 
to virim; foi*he had never cve'h assumed the so¬ 
briety, not to say the sanctity, of demeanour which 
shoulder,cording to their ideas, have evidenced his 
fitness for the sacred office he held. 

Hut about this time a remarkable change came 
over him, showing that he was above the meanness 
* of hypocrisy, and had moral courage enough to re- 
| nouncc the wrong and pursue the right; at the in¬ 
stigation of impulses even no greater than those 


of his own heart and its but too transient convic¬ 
tions. The sudden decease of one of his sporting- 
companions, who died in his presence while despe¬ 
rately blaspheming and imprecating curses on his 
minister, wrought so powerfully on his imagina¬ 
tion, that he made an immediate and solemn vow 
henceforth to devote his life to the service of his 
Maker, and to forswear and abandon for ever the 
frivolous and, in him, criminal pursuits which had 
been a scandal to his flock. Acting under the im¬ 
pressions which the horrors of "that death-bed 
sceno had stamped upon his mind, he, on the ibl- 
lowing-Sunday, announced his new resolution from 
th 040*1 pit, and^lled upon his congregation to aid 
him in carrying it out. And for several months 
ho did carry it out! »He was seen no more in his' 
old resorts, but passcd’the day it* visiting the poor 
and the sick of his flock, and the highta in his 
study, wnore his lamp was seen burning till past 
midnight. His public addresses bore testimony to 
the earnestness of his spirit, and to, the success of 
his secluded labours; while his exertions amoDg 
the townspeople, on belialf of every good and bene¬ 
volent work, proclaimed his, altered nature and 
new-born enthusiasm. • 

Hut, alas! he was moved in all by impulse, and 
not by principle; and time, which works the per¬ 
fection of this, works as surely the decline of that : 
by degsees his now virtues relaxed in activity, and 
his old habits resumed their sway ; and before the 
first of September, when thcjihooting season drew 
near, the parson was again ready to join his old 
companions in tfle field, and actually started from 
tlm church-door, on the last night of August, as 
soon as he could dccently^throw off his gown after 
the conclusion of th* service, in a dog-cart bpund 
for a distant shooting-ground. This was too plain 
an indieatiofl 0 ? what was to follow to be mistaken; 
and nobody was mistaken : the auguries of his 
unfriends were fulfilled to the letter and beyond— 
the^old appetites returned with all the greater 
force from the long restraint they had suffered, and 
Colton won back his own character, or one still 
more objectionable, quicker than he had lost it. 

The “ Hypocrisy,” a poem, as I have observed 
before, had never paid for the expense of printing. 
Colton wanted money, and looked abont for the 
means of raising it. Forth from some unknown 
abyss came, jn the right nick of time, the Samp- 
ford ghost; which he cleverly made to serve his 
purpose. Sampford Pevercl is a village situated 
yvithin a few miles of Tiverton, and at this time 
it was frightened from its propriety by certain un¬ 
accountable rapping and*thumping manifestations 
which alarmed the superstitious inhabitants, and 
filled theqj with the -dread of the supernatural. 

1 The theatre of the supposed spiritual operations 
was a bed-room in a small house, and from the bed 
itself^ principally, the noises, for which nobody 
could accbunt, proceeded. The thing was nothing 
more than ortfe of those hoaxes which from time to 
time have been played off to the pecuniary profit 
of th&r considers; but it excited an intense, and 
in some quarters an awful, sensation for a time—a 
sensation which prevailed more or less throughout 
all the neighbouring country, and drew multitudes 
of visitors to the village. The ignorant inhabitants 
clamoured for tfie clergy to come to their assistance; 
and, if I recollect rightly, several unsuccessful 
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attempts were made by the divines of the sur¬ 
rounding 1 parishes to exorcise the ghost, and banish 
him to his proper dominions. All such efforts 
were fruitless, however, until Colton, who had a 
great reputation for learning, came to the rescue. 
He it was who, hy some cabalistic utterances, suc¬ 
ceeded in quieting tlje perturbed spirit, who 
departed at his vehement objurgations and relieved 
the populace from his terrible presence. 

Here the absufd affair ought to have ended, and 
would have ended but for the p&liey of the suc¬ 
cessful exorcist. Colton made a' market of the 
general excitement that prevailed. He wrote a 
pamphlet containing a detailed history of the 
ghostly performances, and couched in a style; cal¬ 
culated to feed the morbid appetite for goblin 
marvels and fearful mysteries. The work sold 
furiously: edition after edition was bought up ns 
the sheets came damp from the press; and re¬ 
peated* instalments of heavy profits found their 
way into the pockets of the author, who laughed 
at the gullibility which enriched him, and cast 
aside the remonstrances'of his better-judging 
friends, who grieved to see such a man pander¬ 
ing to a propensity whicR it was his special duty 
to subdue and eradicate as far as possible. 

I left Tiverton while yet a boy, and lost sight of 
Colton for many years, and in fact never saw him 
again in his native land. His extraordinary talents, 
united with his superior personal address and tact, 
brought him into notice ami insured his rise iu 
the world. He quitted Devonshire about the 
period when peace was proclaimed, aud ob¬ 
tained a benefice, much superior iu value to the sue 
he had enjoyed in Tive^on, in. this neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. For sowe time, as it would 
appear, he devoted much of his leisure to literary 
pursuits, seeing that he published* another poem, 
entitled “Modem Antiquities,” and, some years 
later, his celebrated work, “ Lacon.” In addition 
to the vicarage of Kew with Petersham, he now 
held the appointment of chaplain to a distinguished 
personage; and, had his talents been accompanied 
bv the very commonest prudence, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have risen still higher. But by this 
time the vice of gaming had obtained the mastery 
of his mind and faculties; and he*, the minister of 
God, the sworn messenger of truth, spent his mid¬ 
night hours in tho gamb'ing rooms pf St. James’s, 
in familiar companionship with men of* abandoned 
character, of whom he was, there can be little 
doubt, the continual dupe and victim. 

A writer in a popular magazine, who occasionally 
fell in with him at thi#period of his history, de¬ 
scribes him as pursuing the gambler’s profession 
with ddgged perseverance and eagerqgss—sitting 
at their conclaves ta the very last minute, and even 
ready to risk his means, to the last coin, upon the 
chance of the dice. After,one of these senseless and 
ruinous orgies, the same wriler sfccompanied him, by 
invitation, home to his lodgings. Colton led the 
way, conversing as he went on some abstruse phi-* 
losophical question with the energy, vivacity, and 
eloquence of a ripe scholar and finished orator. 
After more than an honris walking through muddy 
and winding ways, the gambling vicar stopped at 
the threshold of a mean house in a squalid suburb, 
and let himself in with a latch-key. His visitor 
followed him iu the dark up the crooked stairs into 


a small half-furnished dormitory, thp floor of which, 
when the parson had struck a light, showed 
a litter of books and writing materials, which also 
covered the disordered counterpane of an unmade 
bed. Colton handed the only chair to his guest, 
and producing some biscuits and a bottle df wine, 
seated himself upon a box to partake ot the sole 
refreshment which for twelve hours had passed his 
lips. But the conversation—-and he monopolised 
\vell-nigli,the whole of it himself—never paused for 
an instant, and until morning broke upon them 
the charfhed visitor sat liateiyng to the fluent wis¬ 
dom that issued from his lips, iti a stream of com¬ 
bined philosophv and poetry, mingled with a vein 
of razor-like sarcasm which had ever character¬ 
ised the speaker. '• . 

It could not have been long after this that the 
atrocious murder of Wcare, by Tlnirtell ..nd his 
accomplices, aroused the whole kingdom to a re¬ 
cognition of the brutalising influence of the gam¬ 
bling spirit. In the midst of the agitation that 
followed, Colton suddenly disappeared from his 
usual haunts, and a hue and cry was raised on his 
account; it being concluded that he also had fallen 
a victim to the same mlentless gang. This proved 
to be a faL>e alarm: he had merely gambled away 
his means, and absconded to avoid his creditors ; 
and as lie did not come back after several years 
had elapsed, a successor was appointed to the 
benefioe he had so unworthily occupied 1 . 

Some years before thd breaking out’ of the 
•Ffrench revolution of - 1K30 I was *led, by circum¬ 
stances oyer which 1 had. not much contro’ to 
take up my* residence in Paris. Hero I made ac¬ 
quaintance with several persons who knew more 
or less of Colton, who was then residing in 
that city. From a lady, the wife of a French 
litterateur, who was intimate with him, I learned 
some particulars, more curious than creditable, of 
the life he was leading. It appeared that either 
by dint of study and calculation ho had reduced 
the chances of gambling to certaint : es, or that he 
had met with an extraordinary run of luck, which 
had put him in possession of a fortune. At any 
rate, he had realised an immense sum at the 
gaming-table, and for some time was in a condition 
to vie in expenditure with tho aristocratic circles 
which he frequented. He now became infected - 
with the picture-buying mania, and proved an 
acceptable pigeon to the Parisian dealers, who 
plucked him without mercy. His money went 
almost as fast as it came. What he won at the 
public gaming-houses by his secret - scheme he 
lost, it was^ said, at the private tables of his noblo 
friends; and, in the course of a very few years, was 
reduced to his original status. My informant told 
me, further, faels which I already knew concerning 
him, and which convinced mo that he had spoken 
unreservedly with her of the events of his past 
life. It surprised me, however, to hear her declare, 
relatively to the Sampford ghost story, that it 
was her thorough conviction, from what Coll on 
had let drop regarding it, that ho was not only the 
historian of that abominable hoax, but the origi¬ 
nator and contriver of it. She affirmed that the 
noise was produced by a small electric apparatus 
in a neighbouring chamber, or perhaps in a . 
neighbouring house; and was convinced that she 
could herself produce a similar rapping by n 
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similar 'medium She would not go so far as to 
aver that Colson had made a confession to this 
effect; but that- ho had allowed her to come to 
that conclusion without attempting to rebut it I 
felt wa,s pretty certain. One trifling circum¬ 
stance oijjy corroborative of her opinion I can 
call to mind; and that is the fact that, at.about the 
period of the ghost’s advent, Colton was in the 
habit of performing with a small electrical 
machine, what were then considered very novel 
%nd marvellous experiments, at th» houses of his 
■friends. Rut I am .far from wishing fo fasten 
this disgrace upon his memory; it may well be 
that he had nothing to do with the establishing 
of the ghost, $n<hwas ya$ nof unwilling that the 
lady should believe in the truth of ljer dwn sur¬ 
mises on the subject. • * 

Colton had known me only as a child, and I 
had grown out of all remembrance when I first 
saw him in Paris. On that occasion I could not 
have made myself known to him without inflicting 
a pang which I should have been sorry to havo 
caused, and I refrained ffom addressing him. But 
I met him afterwards at a very inferior place of 
refection, and sat opposite fcim while he silently 
ate his humble 1 meal. Then *1 introduced myself 
by asking after his old .French friend colonel 
■Vincente, ^e started like one who saw an appa¬ 
rition,-ernmed my face with a scrutinising glance, 
and recognised mo’ by family traits. He spoke a 
few hurried words in answer, to my questionS^and 
broke away, f did not see him again. ‘ ‘ 

A few years after that I heard of .his death. 
His lata vigils, first, as a student,* then as a 
gamester, his irrSgnlar mode ofjife, and the wear 
and tear of continual exeitenfent upon a consti¬ 
tution good in itself, but never very styong? had 
superinduced a disease which had long been the 
torment of his life, and at length necessitated a 
surgical operation as the only means of cure. His 
complaint, however, was one of which few people 
die; the means about to be resorted to were 
almost sure to be. successful; and no doubt or 
nnxigty was entertained by his medical advisers as 
to the results of the case. He went to Fontain- 
bleau to have the operation* performed by an 
eminent surgeon there; bnt, haunfed* by an in- 
" tolerable dread of bodily pain, he tlew to a despe¬ 
rate remedy. His death took place under circum¬ 
stances that tbrmed a tragic climax to his. whole 
career. ’ The man of consummate genius, unsus¬ 
tained by principle, miserably perished by his own 
hand. This event occurred in 1832. 

It were idle in this place to moralise upon the 
courso of this lost life, whose every stage is a 
lesson which he that runs may road. 


EARLY ENGLISH INTERCOURSE 
• WITH RUSSIA* 

In 1353, during the reign of Edward vr, a num¬ 
ber of London merchants formed themselves into 
a company for the prosecution of maritime dis¬ 
covery, with a commercial object in view, and 
despatched three vessels from the Thames under 

* From the “ Shores of the Bnltic," a seasonable and very 
interesting work, by the licv. T. Milheji. Loudon : Longman 
& Co. 1854. 


sir Hugh Willoughby on a voyage to the aretie 
ocean. As it was conceived probable that they 
might pass round the northern coasts of'Europe 
and Asia into the Indian seas, the vessels were 
sheathed with lead to defend them from the worms 
of the tropical waters. This is the first instance 
on record in our annals of al’ips being coated with 
a metallic substance. Tile commander, with two 
of his crews, perished miserably of cold and hunger 
on the coast of Lapland. But Rlbhard Chancellor, 
in the third vessel, w*s more fortunate. He found 
his way into the White Sea, entered the Dwina, 
encountered some natives, and was hospitably re¬ 
ceived .by them* Learning that the country to 
the 3,outh belonged to the czar of Muscovy, he had 
the courage to undertake a journey of more than a ’ 
thousand miles to Mofccow, travelling in sledges, 
to open intercourse with the potentate! The Mus¬ 
covite treated the Englishman and his party with 
favour, sanctioned the project of trade betv^n the 
two countries, and admitted them jo view fami¬ 
liarly the barbarian'splendour of his court. “ The 
prince called them to ’liis table, to receive each a 
cup from his hand to drinke, and took into his 
hand master George ICillfngworthe’s beard, which 
reached over the tablo, and pleasantly delivered it 
to the metropolitan, who, seeming to bless it, said iu 
RuSs, ‘ This is God's gift.* ” A most extraordinary 
beard ibwas, according to the account in Hakluyt, 

“ not only thick, broad, and yellow coloured, but in 
length five foot and two inches of assize.” Chancel¬ 
lor was dismissed with a letter from the czar to 
Edward vi, and* returned home in safety by. tire 
r«itc he had pursued. 

The merchant adventurers now de'puted their 
agent to revisit Russia, iu order to arrange more 
explicitly with its sovereign, who gave formal per¬ 
mission to the parties to settle and trade in all parts 
of his dominions, and exempted them from various 
burdens laid upon his own subjects. On coming 
baejj from this successful mission, Chancellor was 
accompanied by Osep Ncped, as ambassador from 
the czar, with sixteen of his countrymen. The 
voyage was most disastrous. The ship was wrecked 
in Vitsligo Bay on the east coast of Scotland, and 
Chancellor perished, with most of his crew. But 
the ambassador escaped, aud was the first Russian 
who ever visited our shores. He made his appear¬ 
ance at tlig court of. queen Mary, who had 
ascended the throne, aud by royal charter the 
English Russian Company was incorporated. The 
town of Archangel on the White Sea arose in 
consequence of this opening commerce; and the 
I entire trade with Western* Europe was confined to 
its port till Russia advanced her conquests to the 
Baltic sea-Jjoard. England returned tin? compli¬ 
ment otltne czar by sending an ambassador to 
his court. This was Mr. Arthur Jcnkinson, who 
was appointed by queen Elizabeth as her repre¬ 
sentative! and published the first map of Russia 
that was ever made, on returning home in 1 olio. 
A tew years later the queen deputed Thomas 
Randolph, cAj., to the same office, who took with 
him as secretary Mr. George Turberville. The 
secretary was a rhymester, and employed his 
leisure at Moscow in writing letters in verse to 
his friends in London, describing the country and 
manners of t^e people. These poetical epistles 
have been printed, but are very little known. 
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They sue inscribed to three persons of the name 
I of Riineie, Spencer, and Parker. It will be of 
| interest to give a few extracts, premising that in 
• the quotations the orthography is modernised. 

j '■ Mv Daneie. dear, when I rrevunt within my breast, 
i My London friends and wonted mutes, und tiros' above the 
1 rest, 

l feel a thousand fits of deep and depilly\\oe. 

To think that l from land to.sea, from bliss to hale did go. 

' 1 left my native soil, full like a reckless man, 

: And, nnaequainted of the coast,.among the Uussies ran : 

i A .people passing rude, to vires vilt*incifhed, 

1 Folk fit to be ol Ria l mV train, so quailing is their kind; 

| Drink is their whole deal to, the pot is ult their pride, 
j The soberest head doth onio a day stem) needful of a guide. 

I It he to lunigiet hid his friends, he will not shrink ’ 

| .On them at dinner to ho-'tow a dozipi kinds of drink.” 

* Not long before TurbervMle wrote, baron Iler- 
berstein was«at the Russian court as ambassador 
from the emperor Maximilian. He fully "confirms 
the above account of the drinking habits of the 
people™ his narrative of the embassy. On dining 
with the grand prince, brandy was served round 
before the eating commenced, and on returning to 
his lodgings two carriages with drink were sent 
| after him from the palace, with some gentlemen of 
the court, lor Hie purpose of “ making the am¬ 
bassador full." These parties drank deeply, 

1 proposed toasts, and occasionally one of them 
expressed the wish, cup in hand, that not so much 
i blood might remain in his enemies as he meant to 

, leave in the goblet. <• “ Not wishing,” says Herbert- 

| stein, “ to drink so much, I had no alternative but 
j te assume the appearance of being drunk.” Iutuxi- 

. j cation is still eminently the vice of the Russians,, 

; The versifying secretary closes one of his epis- 
| ties from Moscow by advising liis friend in London 
; to remain content at home, and not to covet to see 
j barbarous coasts! 

| Ivan iv, with whom nil the negotiations noticed 
‘ were conducted, reigned the longest of any prince 
in the Russian annals—fifty-one years, lie is said 
to have been the first who assumed the titffi of 
czar; and acquired the surname of the “Terrible,” 
from liis violent passions and sanguinary deeds. 
Aller the death of his first wife, who exercised a 
beneficial control over him, he gave vent to the 
ferocity of his nature without restraint. Town 
after town was deluged with blood, and laid in 
j ashes. Neither age nor sex was spared; and the 
! exposure of women in the public streets was lhe 
j common prelude to the victims being cut down. 
The crimes of this tyrant arc unsurpassed, and 
scarcely to be rivalled in universal history. Yet— 
strange inconsistency—though in harmony with 
the aspect uuder which the despotism of Russia is 
, at present exercised — this, paragon of monsters 
could quote scripturp, and was conversant with a 
j pious verbiage. I.Iis correspondence—for lie. had 
great natural and some acquired ability—is be¬ 
strewed with blasphemous Assertion and arfpgaut 
religious hyperbole. At last, kt a fit of rage, lie 
i murdered his son, and became a remorseful, despair¬ 
ing wretch, equally indifferent to wtr and grower, 
j the objects of his pass concern, surviving liis vie 
, tim only a few months. 

“ lie sat in silence on the ground, 
j The old und haughty czar; _ 

1 „ lonely, though princes girt him round, 

j And lenders ol'the war: 
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He Iwd cast his jewelled vilm^ 

That many a field had won, . 

To the earth beside his you! litis dead, 
liis fair and first-horn son.” 

Ivan, though a barbarian, could appreciate the 
civilisation of Western Europe, and took special 
interest in the English, particularly in their queen. 
Not content with seven wives, he sought the hand 
of Elizabeth, and, failing that, wished io marry 
one of lien, kinswomen. The matrimonial advances 
of the terrible.Muscovite were not encouraged: 
but ho received a favourable answer to an applica¬ 
tion for an asylum in England, in the event of a 
revolution driving him from his own dominions; 
and in compliance' with another, request, Dr. 
Robert Jacobs was sent to attend him as a 
plfysieiau. Elizabeth’s letter promising him hospi¬ 
tality has been published by Karamsin, the native 
historian of Russia. The original is preserved in 
the archives of the foreign office at St. Petersburg. 


THE LITTLE MENDICANT. 

1 s 

*!>' the year Io 10, a lonely orphan hoy of eight 
jews old, who had no friend or means of support, 
went along the high road leading to (fee.city of 
Paris, jveury, hungry, aud begging a morsel of 
black.breud, of which, when the charitable added 
to-iff a scrap of cheese or a raw onion, he gladly 
made his repast. He was going to Paris because 
ho knew nob where else logoTendering on, as thu 
poor aud desolate often do, to the great ‘and gay 
metropolis. c 

The child met a monk travelling the same way, 
with whorti lie joined company. The monk proba¬ 
bly Kmnd him an intelligent little companion, and 
as they journeyed on he taught the boy the alphabet, 
and even the art of forming letters into words. 
The key of knowledge was thus presented to (lie 
poor little mendicant, und lie soon made use of it. 
llow little did the good-natured monk think, that 
while the instructor’s name should be unheal'd of, 
that of the poor mendicant pupil slioyld bo recorded 
centuries after wards! 

On entering l’aris the boy fell among the stu¬ 
dents of the university, who were a rather riotous 
party; and, as it was the hour of recreation, they 
fancied little Pierre would prove a passive subject 
for their idle sport. Rut some of them, seeing he 
was faint with hunger and 1’utiguc, interfered on 
liis behalf, gave him :ome bread to eat, and made 
him up a Ifod of straw on the ground where they 
were amusing themselves. Pierre desired no 
more than to be allowed to live thus in fellowship 
with the students. An ardent desire to learn had 
been awakened in his mind by the lirst lessons he 
had received, and the result of this second acci¬ 
dental meeting was important to Ijim also. He 
proposed to serve them js errand boy r , or in any 
capacity he could, on condition that they should 
give him some food and some of the learning they 
possessed. The offer was accepted. Pierre Lara- 
mde—for sueh was his family name—received from 
' the students sumo daily bread and some lessons. He . 
had no lodging, but slept on the straw or under an 
arehway, and served his young masters or learned 
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all day.- Not k) die of hunger, and to have* the 
mean* of leaning while he lived, was all the ambi- ! 
lion of little rier.ro, the future doctor ol the uui- ; 
versity of Paris, then aimed at. , 

This went on for a year; then there followed ■ 
four yea?s of Pierre’s life of which there is no ae- , 
count extent; but, at the end of that time, we find j 
the same poor boy, then nearly thirteeil years of; 
age. a Servant of the servants at the college of 
Navarre at Paris—that college where tl^ famous 
king of Navarre, the hero of Prptestantism in 
•Prance, afterwards Jlenry the fourth, also stu¬ 
died. Pierre had to wait on the classes. Thus he 
listened to the professors' instructions : he caught 
their lessons, as $ were, flying; but they became 
fastened on a •'retentive \Jrain.* All day»long ho 
worked as a servant, bilt in the evening he had 
books; and in a blank one be recorded nightly the 
substance of the lessons he had heard given by the 
masters. Thus he continued privately to follow 
the regular oourse of instruction; he studied as 
the students studied, but with far greater zeal and 
more abundant success. • 

The young Servant bad filled many common 
copy-books with the matter/)!' the masters’ lec¬ 
tures, when these eopv-booksTell into the hands of 
one of the professors, lie jraininoncd the young' 
man.before him; and Pierre appeared, trembling 
i at lift! fear of* a dismissal. But he had not neg- 
| looted his dirties for- liis studies, and had therefore 
: no cause Ibr fear. The professor questioned 'him, 
j and was astonished at the amount of learning’ he' 
| hail secretly acquired, and at the qneommon 
intelligence and talent that was unexpectedly 
brought to light.* The hitherto unnoticed hard¬ 
working servant told him all honestly, and then 

• begged to be allowed to undergo an examina¬ 
tion, saying lie could feel by no means* satisfied 
that his self-acquired learning would enable him to 
sustain it. The professor, who experienced a lively 
interest in the poor youth, whose modesty appeared 
as’great as his talents, consented to admit him to 
tlie examination; ttn(J its results were so creditable 
to Pierre that lie was afterwards desired to prepare 
his “"7'Aese” lor the public exhibition, bis success 
in which would, entitle him to the rank of doctor. 

. Pierre did so, and gained so mueh itypftmse, that 

• tlie honourable title was conferred upon him while 
he was yet a young man. 

Henceforward, the once wandering mendicant 
boy became noted as one of tlie French savavs of 
the age. Pierre Laramee is known to scholars as 
tlio learued -Dr. Ramus, his family name having 
been latinized, after a fashion*common to his age. 
Poor little Pierre has a claim also on the sympa¬ 
thies of our renders; for amonj* the martyrs to 
Protestant principles, who were slaughtered at 
the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
the young hero of our narrative. Hoes not his 
career show what triumphs perseverance can win 
when in.union/vitli rightly-directed ability? 


Object or Education. —Thereat object ol' education 
is In give children resources that will endure us long as life 
• | endures; habits tlmt will ameliorate, not destiny ; oecnpa- 
• tion that will leader sickness tolerable, solitude pleasant, 
age venerable, life more dignified and useful,aud deathless 
terrible. , 


^BEtri];. 

“ THE NIG11T COMETII.” 

Heard ye.tlie heavenly voice? 

Solemn and deep, its warning lyiumleth ic*;i 
Palling like thunder on tl e careless ear, 

Bidding the*heart of humble faith rejoice:— 

“ Arise! and list not idly to my strain, 

Fulfil your task, while daylight maf remain, 

For the Night^cometIn on!" . 

Oh ! while the morning hour 
Of life*is yours, upon the youthful brow 
Betl^ pure seal #f Heaven imprinted now ! 1 

Ul't the “ Greitt Reaper " culls Uie early flower. 

But uot untimely culled, to whom ’tis given 
To show how brightly (Spues the light of Heaven 
Through the Night coining on! * 

List tiilho warning tone, 

Ye, who still toil in Life’s meridian ray: 

Your sun may set before the close of day, * 

Your conflict cease; ere victory he won.* 

Ariso! tlio Master’s advent may be near! » 

Let uot your heart, your treasure, still ha here. 

When the Night conieth on! . 

• 

Oh! sound of joy to him 

Who “ the good light ” hath fought, and on the field, 

So hardly won, may slumber on his shield, 

‘Looking to Heaven, while Earth around grows dim. 
Tracing his Saviour’s footsteps to the tomb, 

He sees no cause of fear, no shadenf gloom, 
in the Night coming on. a • 

Slay we, too, see the light, 

Shining beyond the darkness that we fear, 

And tread the path, whereon its radiation clear 
Shall guide cup- footsteps, if wo walk aright. 

Be ours to latiour on, i^ biTlffble trust 
To share the blest Tepose that waits the just, * j 
When thc.Night eometh on! ! 

MISS LPnr>. j 
I 


THE DYING SOLDIER. ; 

Amidst a heap of comrades, dead and dying, j 

That lay outstretched upon the parched ground, | 

A wounded soldier, weak with pain, was lying; [ 

His bleeding head was pillowed on a mound. 

I 

Panting with thirst, his eye in death was glazing, 

But no kind friend witli,angel-liitiid was there; 

On eveiy side* the flash of war was blazing, 

And all unheeded was his muttered prayer. 

. And, as the crimson stream of life was welling, 

Ilis thoughts were wandering to his early years; 

Switt as a rapid stream wa* memory telling 

Once move his childhood life of smiles and tears. 

• 

He thought of home, of friends, and one still dearer; 

Her ntmic lie murmured, and Although his heart 

Slower and slower throbbed, as death drew nearer, 

Yet could lie ifbt with ltfr loved image part. 

• * • * 

Ho thought of days destroyed—of youth neglected — 

Of passion’s headlong course—of couu-ol spumed— 

Of tty* whom Ins proud heart had long rejected, 

To whom in dying lie would fam lime turned. 

BtiMlir pale moon now on.that field ivus beaming, 
Lighting with lust iv/nauy adc.ith-pala brow, 

And its sweet, light in silvery rays was gleaming 
On the dead soldier's face, all joyless now. 

* i. ai. r. 
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THE PLIGHT OP.HUMAN HOURS. 

We arc doomed to softer a bitter pant? as often as the irre¬ 
coverable flight of our time is brought home with keenness 
to our hearts, 'l’ho spectacle of a Judy Hunting over the sen 
iu a boat, and waking suddenly from sleep to iiuil her mag¬ 
nificent ropes of ponrl necklace, by some accident, detached 
at one end from its fastenings, the loose string hanging 
(Jown into the water, and pearl After pearl slipping oft' for 
ever into the Hbj •os, bongs before us the sudness of the case. 
That particular pearl, which at the very moment is rolling 
oft 1 into the unsearchable deeps, carries its own separate 
reproach to thu lady’s heart. But itnis more deeply rc- 
proachful os the representative of so many other uncounted 
pearls, that have already been ‘ swallowed up irrecoverably 
whilst yet she was sleeping, lin'd of many besides that must 
follow, hefonfany remedy can las applied to what wo may 
call this ,jc\\elly lnemonhage. 

A constant ha-morrhage of the same kind is wasting our 
jcwelly hours. A day has perished from our brief calendar 
of days: and that we could endijre; hut this Jay is no 
more than the reiteration of many other days—days 
counted by thousands, that 'have perished to the same 
extent, and by the san^o unhappy' means; namely, the evil 
usages of the world made tficctual and ratified by our own 
lachcti. Bitter is the upbraiding which we seem to hear 
from a secret monitor—“ My friend, yon make very free, 
with your days: pray, liow many do you expect to have? 
What is your rental aa regards the total harvest of - days 
which this life is likely to yield ?” 

Let ns consider. .Threescore ypars and ten produce a 
total stun of 25,550, days; to say uothing of seventeen or 
eighteen more that will be payable to you as a bonus on 
account of leap years. Now, out of this total, one-tliird' 
‘mast be deducted at a blow for a dingle item—namely, 
sleep. Next, on account of illness, of recreation, and the 
serious occupations spread over the surface of life, it will he 
little euough to deduct another third. ' Recollect also that 
twenty years will have gone from the earlier end of your 
life (namely, about 7000 days), before you have attained any 
skill or system, or any definite purpose iir the distribution 
of your time. Lastly, for that single item which, amongst 
the Homan armies, was indicated by the technical phrase, 
“corpus curare," attendance on the animal necessities; 
namely, eating, drinking, washing, bathing, and or 'rcisc; 
deduct the smallest allowance consistent with propriety, 
and, upon summing up all these appropriations, you will 
not find so much as four thousand days left disposable for 
direct intellectual culture. 

Four thousand, or forty hundreds, will be a hundred 
forties; that is, according to the Hebrew method of indi¬ 
cating six weeks by the phrase of “ forty days,” you will 
have a hundred hills or drafts on Father Time, valuo six 
weeks each, as the whole period available for intellectual 
labour. A solid block of about eleven' and a half con¬ 
tinuous years is all that a long life will furnish for the 
development of what is most august in man’s nature. 
After that, the night comes, when no man can work; brain 
and arm will he alike unserviceable; or, if the life should 
he unusually extended, the vital powers will he drooping as 
regards all mutious in advance. 

Tite Sister of Neander.—T his excellent and de¬ 
votedly pious woman, the only remaining member of the 
family, lately died at Berlin, in Prussia. Like lier.brotlicr, 
the great and good church historian, and one other sister, 
she was never married, but‘devoted herself to the care of 
that brother, uniting in herself jxitli the carcfuf mother 
and the loving sister. She was much older than her 
sainted brother—probably seventy-five—and never, per¬ 
haps, has a mother m&nilestcd greater rimoem ffir a loved 
child—never a sister more fond affection for a brother, 
than did this strong-minded yet simple-hearted , woman 
towards him, who was as artless as a child, with all his 
towering intellect, and unsophisticated under the homage 
that was paid to him amid the splendours of royalty. 

Well du we remember her plain and juteresting tnee and 
forpi, as she led us into the study of the Voiuistoriahntk 


and Professor, just eleven years ago; and it seems to us we 
can yei see her on another occasion, ns wns Iwr custom, 
accompanying her honoured brother in an evening walk 
along the beautiful Lindenstrasze. Her dress was severely 
plain, much more so than that of onc-liolf fliu quaker 
dames of our own quaker city. Neandcr himself, with his 
broad-brimmed Jint, his long drab vest and shad-bellied 
coat set 6tl with big dollar buttons, his short clothes and 
long boots reaching above his knees, staff in hand, pie- 
sented a most interesting and altogether unique appearance 
in that most fashionable resort, lie heeded not the splen¬ 
did equipages of the nobility nor the gaily attired gentle¬ 
men and ladies that passed by on his right and lrlt. On 
they passed, quietly and with measured step, the venerable 
sister ever and anon pulling Jiitr on this’ side and on that, 
tn pi event a collision with tlfc streaming crowd ; for partly 
his failing sight and partly liis abstraction of mind made 
it absolutely necessary that some one shomd guide him in 
these walks. Hats were occasionally doHed, and most pro¬ 
found hows tendered; hut were only then acknowledged 
when the sister gently pushed her arm against him, and 
perhaps named the persons who had greeted him. Pre¬ 
sently the royal equipage, Anitaining the king and queen, 
with her attendants, rolled along. As the carriage came 
up to tho pair, they slackened their motion, uud the king, 
leaning out of tho can-age window, polite’y bowed to the 
venerable pair, which alter some whispering by the sister 
brought forth an acknowledgment from the professor by 
slightly lifting liis beaver. 

This little scene affected us decplj-. Hero, was d spon¬ 
taneous tribute to real north in .its highest-forms, dis- 
sociqjod from all mere worldly tinsel and woi Idly greatness. 
No." uder’s learning alone did not Ipvy that univer-al 
tribute. 11 was his uniform, self-denying, con listent piety, 
which acted like a charm even upon the wovldly-ir nded, 
and comniaAded uniicrsal respect and veneration. They 
are both gone now, sister and brother, and we doubt not 
“ they rot from Lieir labours, anil their woihsdu billow 
tliepi.”— German Reformed Messenger. 

CcRIOVS CHINESE PltOVEBBS OX CONTENTMENT.— 
Tin; ripest fruit grows on the roughest wall.—It is the 
small « heels ot the carriage that, come, in first.—The man 
who holds the ladder at the bottom is frequently of mine 
service than lie who is stationed at the top of it.—The 
turtlo, though brought in at tho area gate, takes the head 
of the table.—Better be the cut in a philanthropist’s family 
than a mutton pie at a king’s banquet.—The learned pig 
didn’t learu its letters in a day.—True merit, like the-pearl 
inside an oyster, is content to remain quiet until it finds 
an opening.—The top straw terries arc, eaten the first.— 
Pride sleeps hi a gilded crown: contentment in a cotton 
nightcap. 

Tjie Sex.—Sir David Brewster makes the following 
remarks relatiic to the structure of the sun :—“ So strong 
lias been thu belief that the sun cannot bo a habitable 
world, that a scientific gentleman was pronounced by his 
medical attendant to lie insane, becuuse he had scut a paper 
to the Royal Society, by which ho maintained that the 
light of the sun proceeds from a dense and universal aurora 
winch may aflord ample light to tho inhabitants of the 
surface beneath, and yet be at such a distance aloft ns not 
to annoy them ;”Jthat “there may be water and dry land 
there, hills and dales, rainy anil fair weather," and “ that, a-, 
the light and the seasons must he eternal,” the “ sun may 
easily be couceivcd to he by far the must blissful habitation 
of the whole system.” In less than ten years after this 
apparently extravagant notion was considered a proof of 
insanity, it was maintained by Kir Willnin Hewclu'Il as a 
rational and probable opinion, which might be deduced 
from liis own observations on the structure of the sun. 

Fabrication of Antiquities. — A regular manu¬ 
facture of Egyptian antiquities goes on at Birmingham. 
They arc exported to the hanks of tho Nile, i\nd sold at 
a profit by the Arabs to inenutiuus travellers. Malay 
Kreeses are also manufactured, which are sold as the “eje 
nuinc article" to the unwary voyager, at Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore. • 
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STRUGGLES IN LIFE. pectei^ visitor had broken on the previous day— 

chapter jx. “ I told you that cousin Valentine and I parted 

. TnE ST0 * T 0F vALisTim’i inobatitiidx. good friends after lie had paid my long-standing 

“ I told you, said Mr. Douglas, taking up the debt, though ive* have seldom met from that day 
thread of his story, which the arrival of an unex- to this. I have heard of him, though, as well' as 
No. 1(51. 18.ro. . • , 
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inches. Circumference of trunk at the thick¬ 
est, 21 inches. We have referred here to the 
truly arboreal or tree-snakes, in order to give our 
reader an Idea of the difference which exists be¬ 
tween them and those species which climb trees 
with facility, and,'indeed, pass more or less of 
their time among thp branches. No living speci¬ 
men of the Leptophine group appears atqong the 
tenants of the Serpent House, but many are pre¬ 
served in spirits in the museum, and the British 
Museum presents a fine series for the inspection 
of the students of nature*. It would We almost 
impossible to bring one of these replilet alive to our 
shores, and if this were by chance accomplished it 
would soon perish. 

Let ns now turn to the boas and the pythons, 
the giants of the serpent race, daring and ferocious, 
and greatly to be dreaded, if not for their poison, 
at least for their vast strength, and the mode in 
I which they apply that strength by enfolding and 
crushing their victim. In order, however, to ac¬ 
complish this with ease, especially where large 
animals are attacked, they must have a “pur¬ 
chase and hence the tail, which is comparatively 
short and very muscular, is prehensile, grasping 
like a hand; and, to add s' : ll farther to this grasp¬ 
ing power, it is furnished below at its base with 
two hook-like claws or spurs shejthed with horn, 
which are the external indications of rudimentary 
hinder limbs, the bones of which are impacted 
amidst powerful muscles. These spurs form a 
sort of antagonist to the grasping tail, giving ad¬ 
ditional force to its gripe, and therefore propor- 
ti( nato security to its hold upon any lixed point. < 
Thus moored, the boa can dart out his length, 
seize his prey with his terribly, arnped jaws, and 
drag it back so as to throw its folds around it, and 
strain it with the concentrated energy of all his 
muscular powers. But this is not always needed; 
for the reptile can fix his tail*around one or more 
of the limbs, or some part of the body of his* vic¬ 
tim, and thus secure a sufficient purchase for his 
crushing embrace. We may, perhaps, be per¬ 
mitted to quote from ourselves the following pas¬ 
sages which, in a few words, will convey a good 
idea of the habits of the boa. “Hot morasses, 
swamps, the borders of rivers, and the tangled nn- 
derwood of forests, are the favourite spots which 
these formidable serpents haunt. Often half-float¬ 
ing in the water, concealed amidst luxuriant her¬ 
bage, with the tail grasping some branch or adja¬ 
cent tree, they wait for their prey. The footsteps 
of their unsuspicious victim arc heard as it comes 
to quench its thirst. The snake raises its head, 
glances upon its prey, then instantly lowers it and 
prepares for the attack. All is silent—the crea¬ 
ture draws near—it stoops to drink. Suddenly, 
as a flash of lightning, out darts the snake—the 
water is lashed to foam—a ary of pain and terror, 
and again all is silent. The animal is quivering 
in the coils of the mighty snake; its life is-soon 
crushed out. And now, gradually relaxing his ac¬ 
cumulated folds and knots, the monster disengages 
himself, and preparls to gorge the prey; he glides 
round it, glaring upon it; ever and anon he 
touches it with his bifid quivering tongue, and 
soon commences to draw it m, beginning with the 
head, which first disappears. The mouth drips 
with a glutinous saliva; the jaws are all dis¬ 


torted; the working of each is visible, and also 
of the muscles of the head and throat. The skin 
of the neck is stretched, and appears as if it would 
burst the next instant, yet still the operation pro¬ 
ceeds. So lost now is tne snake to everything else, 
that it may be approached, struck, or even 
wounded, without ceasing its efforts, which in¬ 
crease with the difficulty occasioned by the bulk of 
its prey. By slow and most energetic efforts the 
whole is at last gorged; and now the bloated 
monstef slowly seeks his retreat and sinks into a 
torpid state, which continues for a longer or 
shorter 'time, when, reanimated and with vigour 
renewed, he leaves his lair, and issues forth to lurk 
again in ambush and seize another victim.” 

Not only quadrupeds, but even large fishes, fall 
a prey to these serpents; they dart upon the 
latter as they approach the surface of the water, 
and drag them ashore. They swim with the 
greatest case and rapidity; they climb trees and 
repose among the branches, or hang by means of 
the tail like lmge creeping or trailing plants from 
some bough alolt, and vibrate to and fro, ready to 
seize a.passing victim, man himself being not 
excluded. 

We may here observe, that the above observa¬ 
tions relate both to the boas and the pythons, be¬ 
tween which the differences arc very trivial. The 
true boas are natives of Mexico and the hotter re¬ 
gions of South America. The-pythons are re¬ 
stricted to India, the Indian islands, (Ambeyna, 
•Java, Banka, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc.,) and to Africa. 

Having thus given a sketch of the habits of 
these formidable snakes, of which a few of the 
smaller specimens may be seen in the principal 
room, let us introduce the visitor to this portion 
of the vivarium, in an adjoining apartment?, fitted" 
up with ample cases, or glass-fronted dens, these 
being furnished with branches of trees and with 
water tanks for the accommodation of the finest 
and largest of the tribe. 

We enter and behold a striking spectacle. 
There—some coiled up, others perchance with 
the head submerged below the surface of the 
water, white the*rest of the length lies in tor¬ 
tuous foldu, or is twined around the branches— 
lie several of these tremendous snakes, any of 
which could 

.“ easily have overstepped 

Goliah’s helmed head, or that [rage king 
Of Busan, hugest of the Anakim." 

We involuntarily ask ourselves— 

“ What is human strength if once involved 
Within those dreadful coils!” 

Having contemplated the spectacle for a sjiort 
time, we pass over each partition in detail. There 
is the fierce anaconda (Boa afuatina, prince Max¬ 
imilian), the calebra d’acjua of the Venezuelans, and 
the trago venado or deer-swallower. 

There is the aboma (Boa cenchria,' prince 
Maxitniiinn), and there the devin, or emperor (lion 
constrictor, Linn.) • 

These three huge and resplendent snakes arc 
natives o‘f the* hotter latitudes of America, and 
were worshipped as gods to be propitiated by hu¬ 
man sacrifices. Finely-wrought images of these 
snake-gods adorned the temples and public places 
of the Mexicans; and Bullock, in his “ Six Months 
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in Mexico," describes a magnificent specimen of 
the. great serpent idol, yet preserved in the clois¬ 
ters behind the Dominican convent. The monster 
is represented in the act of swallowing a human 
victim, which is seen crushed, and vainly strug¬ 
gling in its hdrrid jaws. 

In another partition is the oular sawa of Ceylon 
{Python reticulatus, Schneider). This tremen¬ 
dous serpent is found not only in Ceylon, but ’ll 
’Ainboyna, Java, Banka, Sumatra, and, if the 
species be identical, also in Chusan, whero it is not 
uncommon; occurring also, according to the as¬ 
sertion of the natives, on the neighbouring conti¬ 
nent. It is often termed the rock-snake, as, 
indeed, are other allied species. 

The colours and markings of the oular sawa are 
exceedingly rich and tasteful, but the pattern is 
difficult to describe; all the hues aro strongly iri¬ 
descent, particularly reflecting metallic blue or | 
green. The Chinese attribute great medicinal 
virtues to the heart and gall-bladder of this snake, 
and use tlio skin to cover the bodies of some of 
their musical instruments. This species has been 
known to exjeeed thirty feet in lengthy and is 
greatly dreaded—not without reason. 

In another compartment is the pedda poda of 
Java {Python molurus), very largo and very 
beautiful. There is also a species from Western 
Africa {Python sehu;), marked with a tasteful pat¬ 
tern. An allied species {Python nutalensis) is 
described by Dr. A. Smith as a native of the 
country around Port Natal. This species, as do^ 
the others, frequently attains to a very large size, 
and individuals have been found whose circumfe¬ 
rence, according to the reiterated assurances of the 
natives, was equal to the body of a stout man. 
Dr. Smith himself saw a skin which measured 
twenty-five feet in length, though a portion of the 
tail part was deficient. The South Africans view 
this reptile with horror, and yet they seldom at¬ 
tempt to destroy it, from a belief that it has a cer¬ 
tain influence over their destinies; they affirm that 
no person has ever been known to maltreat it, 
without sooner or later paying for his audacity. 

We might here relate a number of instances 
iu which men, women, and children, have been 
crushed and swallowed by pythons, but want of 
space forbids. _ 

The following account, illustrative of the man- 
I tiers of the oular sawa, was communicated to us 
by a Dutch gentleman, the captain of a vessel, a 
few weeks ago, and we will attempt to give it as 
nearly as possible iu his own words. 

“ I had in my cabin a large and strong cage, 
inclosing a python of considerable size, but which 
appeared to be dull and inanimate. We were 

lying off-on the coast of Borneo, where I was 

detained for some days. When I came again on 
board, I had not taken many steps before my little 
dog seized me by the browsers and endeavoured to 
hold die fast; I shook him off and proceeded, when 
the dog seized me again, and I again roughly 
forced him from me. At this juncture my atten¬ 
tion was directed to several hatchet-marks on the 
deck, and I instantly inqujred the meaning. The 
answer was—" The snake, sir! the snake is loose 1" 
And so it proved. The reptile had cast his 
slough, and assumed, with renewed beauty, all its 
natural energy. It had forced itself out of the 


cage, and after doing some damage below, found 
its way to tho deck, spreading consternation 
among the men, by whom, as it appeared, it had 
been slightly wounded, hatchets having been used 
for its destruction. Hence the marks on the 
deck, and hence the fear of the dog and its 
anxiety to detain me from advancing into danger. 
With some caution I proceeded to the spot where 
tbe snake was said to have ensconced himself, and 
soon observed him lying in coils. The instant lie 
saw me, he raised up full half of his length, and 
glancing aroipid as if uncertain whetl er to attack 
or fly, commenced a succession of violent undula- 
tory movements, the head alternately towering 
aloft'and touching the deck. At last, spying an 
opportunity, he dashed along with inconceivable 
rapidity to the other end of tho vessel, whither he 
was pursued; again he displayed the undulations 
as described, and again darted to another part of 
tbe deck. ’All felt excited, not without a mis¬ 
giving that some accident might take place. In 
this maimer the chase continued, until at length 
a determined man, armed with a sharp cutlass, 
seized a momentary opportunity of striking the 
reptile on the back of the neck; the head and body 
sunk down, and the former was soon crushed by 
blows with some heavy’instrument. 

“ The snake measured about seventeen feet in 
length. I repented of my roughness to the dog; 
be was henceforward a great favourite with 
the men, wlio appreciated his fidelity and intelli¬ 
gence.” 

So far have wo endeavoured to act as cicerone 
to a visitor to the reptile houso. Our object lias 
been to convey instruction as far as the materials 
around us have permitted—materials which are 
perpetually cuanging owing to deaths and acces¬ 
sions, for which every allowance must be made in 
our details of species. Some of these species the 
visitor will perhaps look for in vain, while he will 
finch others which we have not and could not have 
noticed. 

With respect to a singular group of snakes, the 
marine or sea-snakes, we have said nothing. No 
living specimens have ever arrived in Europe. At 
a future time, perhaps, a brief account of these 
very curious reptiles, many of them venomous, 
may be acceptable. 


MOURNING. 

This paper has indeed a sombre subject, but one 
so familiar to the eyes and’hearts of mankind as to 
possess a lcind’of home interest, and so bound up 
with the traditional customs of nations as to bear 
an historical value. “ And the mourners go about 
the streets," says the Inspired penman, when clos¬ 
ing his brief but emphatic summary of human 
decay aud death. Th&se words were written when 
Jerusalem stood in her early splendour—when 
glorious things were spoken of the first temple, 
aud a queen came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon. Babylon 
had not then begun to carry away captives; 
Persia had scarcely a name among the nations. 
The day of Grecian story wss yet in its dawning 
twilight, and Home was still undreamt of beside 
the Tiber; yet now, when the lapse of more than 
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■ Him* llu>n.-snd years lias made tlie history of 
I <Hos- Miroessive empires ancient, and races they 
];iip'v r.ot old in their room, our trading towns 

I and populous villages still verify to the most eare- 
: | Je c s ei o t lie sublimely simple image of Ecclesiastes 
; —lor “ the mourners go about the streets.” 

i Perhaps at no period within tho memory of our 

I I generation was this scriptural allusion more fre- 
i quant ly realised. Death lias indeed walked the 

i world side by side with man ever since the day in 
i which sin gave him dominion ; through every age 
‘ Rachel lias been weeping for children or parents, 

I tor iriends or kindred, “ and would not be eom- 
) forted, because they were not.” lint tlierq are 
| years in which the tireless reaper seems to ga- 
! tber a more than common harvest; and war and 
| other causes seem stamping that character on the 
! present one. 

I What varied histories of loss and bereavement, 

1 what lessons against building on the sands of 
time, are thus suggested to the thoughtful observer 
of our public assemblies or busy streets ! Here 
passes one of little more than girlish years, but 
I clad in widow’s weeds. How quickly must the 
funeral have followed the bridal! how early was 
tho chosen “ house left tmto her desolate!" and 
how soon did the hope wTiieh promised so much 
j lor corning years go down in the darkness of 
death! Tliero walks an entire household—father, 
i mother, brother, and sister—but all are in mourn* 

I ing; one has been called out of their eirelo who 
will return no more, till the broken band is re¬ 
newed in “ the house not made with hands.” It 
i may have been a child—the blithest, the moat be- 
| loved—whom the young lamented sore, and the old 
will miss long, as their first loan to the churchyard. 
It may have been a grown-up son ‘or daughter, 
concerning whose seit lenient in life‘1 he parents 
were careful and troubled. They had hopes, and 
j fears, and prospects; but a higher wisdom pre- 
| sided, and the winding-sheet superseded all their 
j anxieties. 

Sights still more sadly suggestive pass by in the 
wearers of mourning. Perhaps a young family, 

| whose parents have been early summoned to give 
an account of their stewardship, leaving the chil¬ 
dren for whom they had so many cares and plans 
to fortunes they never dreamt of, to ills they did not 
fear, and, let us hope, to Him in whom the lather¬ 
less fuideth mercy. .Perhaps u grey-haired solitary 
pair, whose last and only son has fallen on a lnr-on 
battle-field, and lies where no kindred turf can 
cover him. Perhaps a mourner yet more desolate, 
an aged man, whose partner in life’s burden has 
gone from his side to tread the “valley of the 
shadow of death, and left him alone in the misty 
twilight of his years. 

Is it the weaker helpmate on whom the lot has 
fallen ? has the aged and lonely woman renewed 
her sorrow for one who vraS the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow ? or does that mourner, 
j so young and so grief-stricken, pass by to a solitary 
| home, from which death has summoned one after 
another of a once flourishing family ? How heavily 
i do the winter evenings fall on her—how drearily 
come the yearly lestivals—and how full of the grave 
is the dwelling of her youth! 

All wear the same gloomy garb; but the varie¬ 
ties o( grief among those passing mourners must 


be as numerous as the aspects and relations of 
human life. True it is, that? the deepest woe is 
often that for which no weeds are worn. The sin 
or shame of living kindred, the broken lies, the 
blighted affections, and the fatal mistakes of youth, 
clothe many a heart with blackness whereof the 
outward garments give no sign. , Equally true is 
it that the funeral crape, at times, covers little 
srrrow. The miser’s heir, the titled man’s sucees-, 
sor, and the widow who has laid no love in the 
grave, may wear it as a dress of ceremony, or 
even a medium for the display of wealth and 
fashion. Strange that the pride of life should 
thus plume itself on the mementoes of mortality ; 
that the pomps and vanities of this world should 
take occasion from that event which stamps no¬ 
thingness on them all, and that Christian Europe 
should alone have given scope for these wondrous 
incongruities! 

The rich and great of the classic world had in¬ 
deed their funeral pomps and ceremonies, which, 
though far different from those of modern times, 
were not less costly or splendid; hut. it knew no¬ 
thing of the elaborate trappings and gorgeous fa¬ 
brics which commerce sots forth for the service of 
our sorrow; nothing of the tints so nicely ad¬ 
justed to every supposable shade of grief, from the 
deepest sable to the most pearly white ; and no¬ 
thing at all of the thousand manufactures peculiar 
to this branch of business. The trade in. such cos¬ 
tumes among the Greeks and Romans was com¬ 
paratively obscure and limited. The robes and 
mantles of their mourners were not only destitute 
t of ornament, but coarse in texture, and distin¬ 
guished from ordinary dresses as well by plainness 
as colour. In short, with them to bo in mourn¬ 
ing signified to look particularly poor and shabby. 
With most of the eastern nations jt meant Jo ap¬ 
pear ragged and dirty, and, like all the prevalent 
customs of Asia, this _ has descended irom jar 
beyond the dawn of common history. The in¬ 
habitant of Palestine still expresses his sorrow by 
rending his clothes and casting dust, upon his head, 
as l)ai id did for Absolora. Another peculiarity of 
European lfioimtifig is, that it is now only fur 
death. The citizen of Rome or Athens put on his 
mourning robe when any signal misfortune hap¬ 
pened tif him ; and the Eastern still takes to tt.e 
dust and the rending for tho loss of the bashaw's 
favour, or the failure of his business, as readily as 
for the death of his nearest relation. 

The mourning customs of nations are not the 
least interesting part of their history. They are 
generally characteristic of their civilisation, and 
handed down from remote times. The Mingre- 
lians, and other barbarous tribes on the outskirts 
of Asia, demonstrate their savage grief for the 
dead by “cutting thcmselv<£ with knives and 
lances,” as the heathen were accustomed to do oh 
the borders of Canaan, \$hen Moses prohibited the 
practice to his people. 

In Efahomedan kingdoms mourning is commonly 
abundant in shrieks .and lamentations. Indeed 
these form aD indispensable part of the ceremonial; 
but it is, on tha whole, a,matter of brief duration, 
and is almost entirely left to the women. The 
Jews, who have not conformed to western cus¬ 
toms, neither wash nor change their clothes dur¬ 
ing the period of mourning. For the death ol' 
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a father it is a year complete, while for a wife or 
husband seven days’ are considered sufficient; but 
this week must be spent in all the demonstrative¬ 
ness of oriental sorrow. The ancient Persians 
thought it deep moupniug to shave their beards; 
and among the primitive fashions of Poland was 
one which contrasts curiously with the pomps of 
modern mourning—coarse stuff and coarser linen 
being worn, to indicate their sorrow; and tli% 
iTigber the family’s rank the more homespun were 
their garments. • 

The people of China and Japan mourn after a 
solemn and dignified manner, compared with other 
Asiatics. They retire from all public business 
(which must be no inconsiderable sacrifice), in 
what aro called their great mournings—such as 
that for a father, extending over a period of three 
years. A widow is expected to mourn the same 
length of time for her liusbabd; and Chinese 
etiquette, with its usual precision, prescribes, at 
least to the superior ranks, that the first year they 
shall wear coarse linen, the second somewhat finer, 
and the third silk may bo put on without censure. 
Strange as it*may sound to European ears, the 
colour of their mourning is white, which, tfioy say, 
indicates the pure and unmixed nature of their 
sorrow. A similar custom is known to have pre¬ 
vailed among the ladies of ancient Rome, traces ot 
which arc preserved in the old English fashion of 
white mourning for girls who died unmarried. 

Indeed the mourning colour varies in different 
countries as much as any other social custom; 
and every people have some ideal reason lor the 
hue of their adoption. Thus the people of Egypt 
mourn in yellow, because it is the colour of the 
decaying leaves, and therefore a fitting emblem 
of mortality; the Ahyssinians in brown, because 
it is the hue of the earth to which the dead are 
committed; and when the Spaniards first invaded 
Peru they found that grey was the nativo’s mourn¬ 
ing, because its resemblance to the lading twilight 
indicated to them the close of life. 

The symbols differ according to race, and man¬ 
ners, and knowledge; but the idea of mourning 
scums to exist wherever therai-aro homes and 
graves, and, like .all observances widely diffused 
and long established among mankind, it is not 
without moral utility. Resides indicatingwcspcet 
for the dead and harmonising with the grief of 
the living, the mourning garb serves to remind 
all whose eyes rest upon it that, however engrossed 
with the world’s labours, profits, or pleasures, 
“ hero they have no continuing city." For those 
who behold and for thoso who wear it, the same 
livery of woe will one day bo worn when they have 
gone hence and are no more. Well is it then 
with the mourners who have cause to sorrow not as 
those who have no linjie, and batter is it with them 
who journey through this valley of tears to that 
land where the days,of their mourning shall be 
ended Tor ever. 


LAST DAYS OF Ml. WATTS. 

Dr. Watts himself exemplified in his last hours what 
he so jflstly and properly describes. - As ftis day of 
life was eminently bright and useful, so its close was 
remarkably serene and happy. His weakness was such 
as greatly to interrupt him in the pursuit o{ lift studies, 
though not so great as to deprive him of liis intellects, 


or to leave him to any strange chimeras of fancy. He 
saw his approaching dissolution with a mind perfectly 
calm and composed, without the least alarm or dismay. 
Dr. Gibbons says : “ I never could discover, though I 
was frequently with him, the least shadow of a doubt 
as to his future everlasting happiness, or any tiling that 
looked like an unwillingness to die. IIow have 1 known 
litm recite with a self-application those words in lleb. x. * 
36 : ‘ Ye # liave need of patience, that after ye have done 
the will of God, ve may receive the premise.’ And how 
have I heard hhn, upon leaving the family nfte.r supper 
and withdrawing to rest, declare with the sweetest com¬ 
posure, ‘ that if. his Maslfl- was to say to him lie had 
no more woslt for him to do, he should he glad to lie 
dismissed that night.’ And 1 once heard him sav, with 
a kina of impatience, perhaps such as might in some 
degree tiespass upon that submission we ought at all 
times to pay to the divine will, ‘ 1 wonder why the 
great God should continue me in life, when I am in¬ 
capable of performing him any further si rviee.' ‘ llis 
trust in God,’* says Dr. Jennings, in his luurral dis¬ 
course, Mh^pugh Jesus the Mediator, remained un¬ 
shaken to the last.’ » 

" 1 know a person now living who enjoyed the doc¬ 
tor’s company an hour or two a few months befoie his 
death, when his discourse was most devout and hea¬ 
venly, and lie pnrtirulaily spoke of our dependence on 
Christ, o.hscrving, 'that j^wc parted with him, what 
would become of onr hopes ? ’ About the same time, 

I suppose it might he nearer his dissolution, f came 
into his study, foirtul him nlone, and sat down lor eon- 
svisation with him. VVitli high pleasure lie. spoke 
concerning the scripture method of salvation. Not a 
word did he say of what lie had hei n or hud done in 
life, but his soul seemed to he swallowed up with grati¬ 
tude and joy for the redemption of sinners liv Jesus 
"’Christ. I have reason to regret that, upon leaving his 
company', I din not commit to writing the very words 
in which lie OKpnssscd himself; hut ray recollection 
sufficiently serves me to authenticate this anecdote; 
and perhaps in all his days lie was never in a fiamc of 
mind in which he more fully answered the description 
of Ihe apostle. I’eter, avlien he says, referring to our 
Jesus Christ (1 i’et. i. 8), ‘Whom having not 
seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yeHielieving, ve rejoice with jov unspeakable, and full 
of glory.’” 


RIIH IS COM!’, 


“ Stir is gone,” thov say iff my gentle child, 

Willi lie uL so loving, with looks so mild, 

With w.iv* that my wintry bouts would cheer, 

And it smile that was sunshine all the jeer. 

From file’s May morning, from childhood's play 
From years on whose flight no burden lay. 

From hopes whose promi-o^u as lair and new, 

Shu is gone, they' say; but it is ifot (rue. 

There are that go from our hopes and cares, 

»Which follow tlie wand“icr still in pravovs. 

Through .sin’s dark place-, throneh time's rough SCO: 
My rhild hath not gone like the«« from me. 


My hearth lias indeed a vacant place; 

J miss the light of a pleasant hue. 

That blithely welcomed my comings-in 
From the long day’s toil and the city’s din. 

And ever some weary thought will go 
To her grave in the churchyard amen and low, 
Where they laid the dead ot my home to lost, 
Hut not the angel that loves me hot. 

For safe where no spoilers reach the store, 

Me Shepherd keepeth one treasure more; 

Not gone from nteofnry, not gone from love. 
Hut gone to our Father’s home above. 
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JJuriftia 


The last great Eruption os Etna. —Thfl follow- 
hi_i staking ih-wiiptmn of that event is from the pen of 
Mr. JSudani Taylor, an American writer of eminence, 
win) happened, m the cojunc ot his travelling, to ho m the 
neighbourhood of the mountain at the time. “ The sound,” 
he says, “ was the most, awful tlut ever met my"ears. It 
was a hard, painful motm, now and then fluttering like a 
suppressed sob, and had, at the same time, an expression of 
threatening and of agony. 1} did not conic from Etna 
alone. It had no fixed location ; it pervadidull'space. It 
was in the air, in thu depths of the sea, m the eaitli under 
my teet—everywhere in fact; and as it continued to in- 
cu.ise in violence, I experienced a sensation of positive 
pain. The people looked anxious and alarmed, although 
they said it was a good thing lor all Sicily; that last year 
they had been m constant fear from earthquakes, and that 
on eruption invariably left tbe island quiet for seveial 
jeais. It is tiue that, duiing the past year, parts of Sicily 
and Calabria have been visited with severe shocks, occa¬ 
sioning much damage t/i propel ty. A menzbant of this 
Pity iufoimcd me that his whole family had slept tor two 
Healths in the vaults of Ins warehouse, tearing that their 
lOsidenee might bo shaken down in the night. 

“ As we lode along from Aei llcale to Taormina, all the 
rattling of the diligence over the rough.road could not 
dioivn the awful noi-e. Their wits a stroug smell of sul¬ 
phur in the air, and the tliiUf pants of smoke from the 
lower crater continued to increase in strength. The sun 
was tierce and hot, and the edges of the sulplnueous clouds 
shone with a dazzling whiteness. A mounted soldier over¬ 
took us, and rode beside the diligence, talking with the 
po-tibon. Ho had been up to the mountain, and was 
taking his report to the governor of the district. The 
heat of the day and the continued tremor of the air lulled 
me into a sort of doze, when 1 was suddenly aroused by a 
cry from the soldier and the stopping of the diligence. ,4t t 
the same time, there was a terrific peal of sound, followed 
by jar which must have shaken the whole island. We 
looked up to Etna, which was fort limit fty m full view 
before us. An immense mass of snow-while smoke had 
burst up from the crater nnd was nsiug perpendicularly 
into the air, its minded volumes rapidly whirling one over 
the other, yet urged with such impetus that they only 
lulled outwards uiter they had ascended to an immense 
height. It might have been one minute or five—for I was 
so entranced by this wonderful spectacle that I lost„the 
sense of time—hat it seemed 'instantaneous (so rapid and 
violent vvero the effects of the explosion), when .there stood 
in the air, based on the summit of the mountain, a mass of 
smoke four or five miles high, and shaped precisely like the 
Italian pine tree.. 

“ This outburst seemed til have relieved the mountain, 
for the tremors were now less violent, though the terrible 
noise still droned iu tbtsair, and earth, and sea. And now, 
from the base of the tree, three white streams slowly crept 
into as many separate chasms, against the walls of which 
played the flickering glow of the burning lava. The 
column of smoke and flame was still hurled upwards, and 
the tree, after standing about teu minutes—a new and 
awful revelation of the active forces of nature—gradually 
lose and spread, lost its form, and, slowly moved by a light 
wind (tho first that disturbed the dead calm of the dav), 
bent over to tbe eastward. We resumed oar course. The 
vast belt of smoke at last arched over the strait, here about 
twenty miles wide, and sank towards the distant Calabrian 
shore. As vv e drove under it, for some miles of our way, 
the sun was totally obscured, and tbe sky presented the 
smgnlar spectacle of two hemispheres of clear blue, with a 
broad belt of darkness drawn between them. There was a 
lint, sulphureous vapour in the air, and showers of white 
i ashes tell from time to time. We were distant about 

i twelve miles, in a straight line, from the crater; but the 

air was so clear, even under the shadow of the smoke, that 
i I could distinctly trace tho downward movement of the 
j rivers of lava. 

| “Tliis was the eruption, at last, to which all the 
. phenomena of the morning bad been only preparatory. 


For the first tinto iu ten 5 'enrs tbe depths of Etna had been 
stirred, and I thanked God for my detention at Malta, and 
tho singular hazard of travel which had brought me here, 
to his very base, to witness a scene; the impression of 
which I shall never lose to my dying day.” 

r m 

Island Vales poh Invalids. —A correspondent of 
the Laved a short time since, says: “ I happen to 
have wandered about in search of health to many of the 
famous resorts for invalids, both on the continent and in 
this country; and, after finding the east wind everywhere 
abroad, without English comforts indoors to defend my¬ 
self trom it—after being chilled in the summer by the 
drizzle of the sea-coast, and shivering iu the winter at 
Hath, Leamington, Cheltenham, and elsewhere—I stum¬ 
bled, by chance, and with no sanitary foresight of my own, 
on a spot precisely such as yon have described in youi 
article as likely to be the most salubrious — ‘ an iulan.l 
mountainous district, with a westerly exposure, and pro¬ 
tected from ibe east and north winds’—and found there, 
among the mountains of Cumberland, a climate iu all 
respects more grateful than any I had met with in the 
south. 1 lmd trial for some years, both as an invalid and 
alter recovering my health, of the climate in question, and 
have been long so convinced of its great superiority to most 
of those resorted to by invalids, that I have ofteu urged 
upon medical men the importance of making its virtues 
known to the profession at large. Few members of the 
medical profession, however, who have made the subject ot 
climate their study, are acquainted with the Cumberland 
mountains, except as summer tourists; and most of them 
with whom I have conversed think of the country as a 
hyperborean region, uninhabitable in winter except by tbe 
'aborigines—a land of mist and showers, surrouuded by 
mountains sheeted in snow from October till May—quite 
unacquainted with the lact, that within the embraces of 
these rugged hills lie scenes of fairy beauty and sheltered 
sunny uooks such as the invalid may in vain search for 
elsewhere throughout England. At Amhleaido, Grasmere,, 
awl perhaps especially on the breast of Skiddaw, where 
there is a rich sheltered slope, called, by Gray the poet, 

1 tho sweetest nook in all the lakes,’ protected from the 
east by Lattrig, and from the north by Skiddaw, looking 
forth to a scene of lakes, and plains, and tumultuous moun¬ 
tains, unrivalled for beauty aud grandeur, there may be 
found localities better adapted to many invalids than any 
of our sea-coasts or great watering-places, and with which, 
for an invalid of English habits, no continental resort can 
bo compared.” *" 

An Episode in an Entertainment.— “ It is" diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain,” says a modern writer, “ tbe accurate 
statistics of beatings in Egypt. So many of these execu¬ 
tions are reported to end iu death, that sometimes I hesi¬ 
tate to believe; although, to be sure, there are dozens of 
well-established instances. A thousand blows are no joke. 
.... In Upper Egypt, a very respectable old gentleman, 
who had no reason to tbiuk lie had given cause of displea¬ 
sure, received one day tbe visit of au amiable, soft-spoken 
personage from Cairo, armed with full powers to represent 
his highness Ahmet Pasha. The guest was welcomed with 
politeness and hospitality—not unmixed, of course, with 
apprehension; and a splendid supper refreshed him after 
liis long journey. When the meal was concluded, and 
hands were washed, the uew-coraei, as'hc delicately parted 
his well-trimmed moustacho with the amber mouth-piece 
of tbe offered pipe, said: ‘Wow to business. With infinite 
regret I inform thee, my master! that I have oomd hither 
the bearer of orders to give thee five hundred blows imme¬ 
diately on iny arrival. It will lie hotter for lioth parties to 
despatch this unpleasant affair as speedily as possible. 
Thou wilt allow me, therefore, to issue the necessary 
orders. Ali, Giaffar, do you- duty!* The astounded Nazir 
roared for mercy; but ere tbe first spiral whiff of smoke 
from tbe visitor's elegantly pursed lips find reached the 
rafters, the operation had commenced, and it was nearly, 
over before A second pipe was required.” 
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worthy of Hansom, until at the long ascent of older date than that for which she 'now wore the 
Highgate Hill the horse showed signs of giving ! outward marks of grief. She was by no means 
in, and the passenger, a young and handsome j beautiful; but whatever her heart’s history might 
1 man of about twenty-five, had time to look about j have been—and one felt sure it was a sad one— 

| him, and to mark the changes which even three ! the sorrow of her lot had leflf her soul tranquil, 

{ years had made in the scenes of his childhood. j and the earthly hopes which had passed away hud 
j At length the cab druv up, and Allan Grant stootfi been replaced by something butter, whilst her 
j at the door of an old-fashioned house of red^iricks, countenance was calm and cloudless as that of a 
I in tho most rural part of Highgate, waiting for simmer sky at evening. Her voice, too, was soft 
j admission. _ * and pleasant, clear as falling water, which could 

Once upon a time this hqnse had been a retreat be heard*above many louder, noisier sounds. One 
of such extreme isolation and retirement" that it felt instinctively that Margaret’s would be the 
might have been considered dull and remote; but human' presence to desire in the time of suffering, 
the days of Highgate’s rurality have long passed or in the hour of death. 

away ; and as Allan Grant waited, lie could plainly The brother was not unlike her; but there was 
distinguish tho noisy rumble of omnibus wheeb more of fire and of youtli in him: he was, more- 
aud the rush of the railway engine in the distance. | over, far handsomer for a man than his lmlf-sistcr 
■ Still, the Elms was by no means one of those ' could ever have been for a woman ; and it was tho 
old, dingy, smoky dwellings which one meets | kind of face which one loved to look upon, for 
with here and there amid terraces and squares of j truth and steadiness of purpose were clearly 
modern houses, both in Holloway and Islington. ! written there. 

It retained its richly planted garden, with its fine It was the 1st of May, and scarcely seven 
cedar and spreading chesnut, and, withal, i£s look o’clock, when AHan reached his old home; hut fhe 
of trim neatness and solid comfort, nay, we had brother and sister remained seated by the fire, for 
almost said of country cleanliness." Whatever ! the aspect of things without was not cheery. The 
struggles the owner of the^Elms waged with Lon- buds and llowers crept out slowly, and spring 
don blacks and smuts, they were victorious, and voices seemed afraid to sing, as though it would 
each year there was a perceptible odour of paint be but to mock the dead. There was much to 
and an obvions increase of whiteness in the win- ask and to tell on cither side. Allan's mother 
dow frames without, and on the panels within the had been suddenly called from life to death, and 
house. had passed away in aleep so gently, that no one 

Yes, there it stood, a fine specimen of a clasR of had known of the solemn moment of departure, 
dwellings almost extinct within six or eight miles There had been no preparation, no change, which 
of town; its white posts and chains still serving ,could be marked or remembered. It seemed, 
for the public swings of the village children, as Margaret said, a simple falling asleep in time, to 
they baa served their grandfathers before them; ' awake in eternity. 

; the three old elms stiff as formally and carefully “ What a eomfort you must have been, Margaret. 

trimmed, and the jargonelle pear tree (Sn the gable in a life which but for you wouljl have b.een so 

j as well pruned an when Highgate was indeed a lonely! You have been more than any of her own 

rustic place. „ : children to her.’’ , 

i Three yean nearly had passed away since AHan “ It is for this, Allan—to cemfort the lonely I 
; Grant stood on the threshold of bis childhood's mean—that single ones are left. It would be a 
| home, and it seemed to him that the shadow'of, sad thing if maiden sisters and daughters and 

| that solemn visitant, who eometh surely and to all, aunts "Could be of no useand an involuntary 

1 yet hovered there; for ha knew that the dark* ' sigh escaped her’ 'as if the unwelcome thought 

browed reaper had within a very little time laid : would obtrude that she was eseential to no one 

low the mother of the family, even as the grass of j now. This was the only thought that could make 
the field, with one stroke of his remorseless scythe, j her feel fonely. 

It was to a changed^ and mournful hearth, then, j “ And now you and I must begin a quiet 
j that he returned after his long residence on the j bachelor and spinster life together, Margaret," 
Continent with an uncle, who had adopted him as ; he said; and as he looked on her calm thee lie 
his heir some six years previously, and at whose 1 meant it. " You must keep in the old Elms, and 
death, which had only lately occurred, he found | I shall make it my head-quarters, if you will let 
himself possessed of considerable property. It is ! me; for I must, I suppose, go and visit my rc- 
indeed rare to return, after an absence shorter than i lations a little, after so long an absence; but I 

Allan’s had been, and to find no vacant places %t i shall like to think of this as home still.” 

hearth or board. Allan was to find three. His | “ I shall always like to see you, yon may* be 

j mother was dead, and both of his younger sisters j sure of that j but you will have another home 

I were married. But one member of the family re- j before long, I hope, and a wife. Mamma so often 

i rnained to welcome him home, and this was his said she had only one wish, which was to see you 

i half-sister Margaret. ( | happily married. Poor mamma! she had a great 

j She it was who opened the door. Her welcome, idea, you know, of marrying people, and yet she has 
! although calm, was tender; and as she led the had little cause to rejoice in any match that has 
way to the favourite.sitting-rooin, her pale serious come under my notice.” 
face^ was lit up with an expression of quiet joy and “ Not ir. Grace’s P " 

'J sedate thankfulness. There was a subdued and “Oh, Grace is so lately married, that I can 

j somewhat mournful tone in her voice of greeting, scarcely tell you; bnt I fear she will have many 
j and a thoughtful habitual hush in her manner, hard lestons to learn with that strong will and 
'j which spoke of an acquaintance with sorrow of' high spirit of hers. I spent one week with her at 


i. 
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from him. But,” lie went on, in a grave tone, “ I 
not'd not! oil you,Mr. Basil, because you know some¬ 
thing of the same thing, what confusion and dis- 
tvi'-s this sudden destruction, as I may call it—I 
moan the bursting of these joint-stock bubbles— 
has brought upon scores and hundreds of families. 
There was enough of ea.di, I am sui;e, on the day 
of my arrest. It happened, Mr.' Batil, that not 
long before I hadtficeepted a bill for thirty pounds, 
little dreaming of the storm that was brewing. 
Well, sir, the money that I relied, upon for meet¬ 
ing that bill was soon swallowed up in law- expenses, 
and I had no immediate prospect of more. ‘ At the 
same time, if that bill should not*bc met, it would 
. only make confusion worse ,confounded. Now, 
thought I, here is an opportunity for my cousin 
Valentine to show his gratitude. I was reluctant 
to put it to the test,, certainly ; but Ikr.owhe was 
able to help me if he would, for a lew weeks pre¬ 
viously, in a note I had from him, he had bragged 
of his funded •property, and of. the difficulty there 
was in making profitable investments. 

“I wrote to cousin Valentine, Mr. Basil; I re¬ 
minded him, gently" thuj it had been in my power, 
some twenty years before, to do him a trilling ser¬ 
vice. I did not say what that service was, nor 
hint at my remembrance of the fact that my inter¬ 
position alone had saved him from imprisonment. 
I wrote nothing of the sort, though 1 might have 
written that. I tpld him my'position, however— 
suddenly involved find mixed up in a ruinous 
speculation—not that I wanted 1pm to help me out 
of that, because 1 knew he could not; but that he 
could, if he pleased, show his appreciation of Uny 
past kindness 1 had ev»c, had it -in my power to 
offer, by lending me thirty pbunds for a few months, 
explaining why I asked for that sum, and giving 
him to understand that the bill liiust be met on 
the twentieth of this month, or I should have sor¬ 
row upon sorrow," 

“ The twentieth ! that is to-day, Mr. Douglas,” 
said Basil. 

Yes it is. Well, what- sort of an answer do 
you think I received from my dear cousin ? ” asked 
Mr. Douglas, bitterly. 

“ I can guess the answer you did receive, sir," 
observed Basil, “ because you have prepared me 
for it. And yet-” 

“ And yet, you think there was nothing so very 
unreasonable in my expectation P ” * 

“ Unreasonable, sir! I might have thought that 
your cousin would have been delighted to show 
that he had not forgotten your former kindness,” 
said Basil. * 

“ Yqu are a young man, Mr. Basil; you will 
know the world better when you ar* older,” re¬ 
joined Mr. Dougla*, calmly. “ You shall see Vtf- 
lentiue’s letter: it came yesterday morning. He 
took some time to compost: it^Psuppose. »At any 
rate, he had had my note by him a 1001 * 111 .’* And 
taking a letter from his desk, he handed it to 
xoung Marsden. “Read it out, Mr. Bagil; and 
b t us have all the beauty of it." v 

Basil look the letter, and read: ‘“My dear 
cousin .’" • * 

“ He called me 'dear,’ £ou see. Very kind of 
him. that.” 

My dear cousin,’ ” Basil *ead, “' I very 
muth r. 0 rct that you are in difficulties 
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money matters, but cannot say tl at I atn sur¬ 
prised.’ ” 

“ Very sagacious, you observe,” interposed Mr. 
Douglas. “ There are some men, Mr. Basil, and 
my cousin is one of them, who are never t^ken by 
surprise. Tell them that London had disappeared 
in a night, and they will be sure to have expected 
the very catastrophe—not at all surprised at it; 

| certainly not. Go on, sir.” 

I ‘“1 cannot sify that I am surprised; you should 
hive kept in the country, and not come to the 
neighbourhood of London, where your family ex¬ 
penses arc so much larger. You have been at too 
great an expenSo in house rent—quite an unwnr- 
. rantable expense, considering your large family.’ ” 
i “Now, that’s pvelty well, Mr. Basil, isn’t it? ’’ 
said Mr. Douglas, again interrupting the reader. 
“Of course, if a man has a large family! he docs 
not want so large a house as when it was smaller. 
When a man has no children, he requires a twelve- 
roomed house, don’t you see P for a family of ten 
children, a single room is sufficient for all pur¬ 
poses, especially if the ibrtunatc individual be an 
author, with a nervous temperament, and so forth. 

I have paid tliirty-^ve pounds a year house-rent, 
Mr! Basil! - Too much by twenty-five!!according to 
Cousin Valentine's scale of reckoning. And, then, 
it is very ridiculous • of me to live where employ¬ 
ment is to be found ! Salters and colliers, weavers 
and spinners, don't, do this, of course.’ No one but 
a rpad-brained author would think of this wild ex¬ 
pedient, Well, Mr. Basil, go on.” 

“ * Quite an unwarrantable expense, considering 
your large family,’” read Basil—and, to do him 
justice, his face hushed with elnotion as he pro¬ 
ceeded—“ ‘ but, What is more important, the pro¬ 
fession you have taken up is thick with disap- ■ 
poh'tmcnts, which are mortifying even to a man 
of substance, but disastrous to one whose family 
depends for everything on the success of his 
labours.’” 

“ Out of the mouth of folly sometimes proceed- 
eth wisdom,” remarked Mr. Jlouglas, sententiously. 
“ Now, I dare say when cousin Valentine wrote t liat 
sentence, he fancied lie had hit the right nail on 
, the head: and he might have been wider of the 
mark. But*if it were still nearer, from him such. 

] a remark is fraught with consummate heartless- 1 
. ness. However, go on, Mr. Basil.” 
i “ '.You will never be free from aiixiety and diffi¬ 
culty,’ ” continued Basil, returning to the letter, 

“ ‘ so long as you make writing your sole depend- 
ance. Why not take a situation P If you were to 
get only ^ hundred “a. year certain-' ” 

“ Noble, generous fellow ! ” commented Mr. 
Douglas, who seemed to find relief in holding the 
writer up to ridicule, though Basil was his only 
listener. “ I really ought to be obliged to my dear 
cousin for his magnificent suggestion. A hundred 
a year! and dear at that, no doubt, he thinks 1 
should be. An*d this, Mr. Basil; from-a scape¬ 
grace who, as a single man, couldn't subsist upon 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year without getting 
into difficulties! But 1 am forgetting Valentine’s 
rule of proportion, though. A man without 
family should have two hundred a year,' to make 
both cuds meet; a man with a wife and eight 
childreu'cannot possibly need to spend more than 
eighty pounds a year. Go on,-Mr. Basil.” 
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Manchester soon after their marriage. She has a with Margaret Grant, and her brother understood 
comfortable home, And I think a good sort of how deep must be the feeling which prompted 


husband; but she is intellectually superior, feels 
it, and makes him feol it too.” 

“ Shame upon .her 1” said Allan. “ And 
Marion—is if better with her than it waaP 


the act. He returned her kiss with warmth, and 
they parted for the night. 

In a few minutes the weary traveller was 
pondering in the silence of his chamber upon the 


Since the child’s, birth, does she stay at home past, present, and future. The world was open 


more P” 

# Margaret shook her head, and replied: M 
cannot see any change, at least not for the better. 
We hoped so much from the tie which a young 


before him; and with yontfi, health, and fortune 
in his* possession. It would scarcely have been 
natural for his feelmgs to liavo partaken" very 
largely of regret. His uncle, with whom, since lie 


baby would be to her, and expected that it would i left collie, be had spent a considerable portion of 


bring out many hidden points of fine andVomanly 
character; but, dear Allan, it requires something 
more than baby power to conquer habits of frivolity 
and love of pleasure; and, after all, if men will 
take girls fresh from boarding-school, and thrust 


his timo air travelling, was so selfish, eccentric, 
and .at times irritable, that although from habit 
Allan had experienced something of attachment 
to him, he could not be expected to feel any 
poignant grief at his loss. For his mother, from 


them prematurely into the cares and burdens of whom for so many years he had been separated 

JI _ i * !?/•_ ... _ *1 _ i. J... P 'i. . _ . i p. . .1 * i .1 _ 1 ..A_l! I* I* J t. . 


domestic life, with uo more knowledge of its 
duties than the infant at the breast, I can scarcely 
pity them for their comfortless homes and ill- 
regulated households.” 

“ It is very disappointing; for if Edmund Ellison 


except for short intervals, and whose life had been 
a season of anxiety and suffering, he could only 
feel thankfulness that in thef evening of her life, so 
full of storms and tempests, she had found a quiet 
haven, and had at last sunk liko a weary child to 


aw in f ivi aa ^4uimiiiu jjiuoyii i iiureiii ujiu uuu nv mov sunn iinu u »» wiu j vuuu w 

be at all like what he was at college, he has quiet 1 rest, trusting in God. 

domestic tastes, and might soon be taught to lovo | Had Allai* Grant seen no brighter pictures of 
his home. It seemed a very suddenly got up ' married life than that jp his own home, lie might 
affair : how did he come to know Marion ? ” : well have shrunk from an imitation, and, taking 


“ I thought we had told you; but mamma was 
not very fond of talking about it. Dr. Ellison 
came over to see after old Dr. Rand's practice, 
which lie was about to leave, and Mrs. Farley, 


uncle Bartlett as his example, have vowed celiba¬ 
cy for ever. His father, after a tolerably happy 
union of ten years with Margaret's mother, had, 
when his little daughter was but eleven years of 


who piqued herself on being the girl’s grand, ago, rashly mado an offer of his hand and heart to 
patroness, asked thefm to meet him one night at a | the child's governess. He did not profess, as lie 

qniet party. It seems he was taken at once. j certainly did not feel, any especial affection for the 

They only met two or three times more before j somewhat vapid, weak-minded Grace Meadows; 
he asked permission of mamma to propose.” I but he did nqt like the interference, the plots, and 

, “Aqd this is all ho knew of the woman with : the speculations of his friends and neighbours. 


patroness, asked turn to meet mm one night at a | the child s governess, tie did not pr 
qniet party. It seems he was taken at once. j certainly did not feel, any especial affec 


wliom he designed to go through life, who was to 
be the educator of his childron, his wife, his com¬ 
panion, liis solace in sorrow, the sharer of his joy 
—the mistress of his housh ! 1 do agree with you, 


The child, t#», was dull with its grandmother; and 
then he wanted some one to keep liis house and 
mind his domestic affairs. And, as for Grace, she 
wan of course, supposed to be very thankful and 


Margaret, that a man who is so foolish does I vAy happy. She might have married a man in 
deserve his lot. Just as if a pair of bright eyes, a j her own station of life, who would have loved and 
fine figure, a charming voice, and a few accomplish- cherished her fill death parted them; but it was 
meets, were the only requisites for a wile.” a temptation to be mistress of the Elms and a 

‘‘We shall exppet you to be very ciueful, after banker’s wife; and the young governess con- 
your severe judgment of poor Edmund Ellison.” ■ seated. There were plenty of mortifications in 
“Indeed you may; but with such pictures of, store; but these could not be avoided, and she 
matrimony as liavo fallen under my notice, I hoped to live them down. 

incline to follow uncle Bartlett’s example. Miss Margaret did not relish her governess for 

“ Uncle Bartlett’s ! he was not, surely, a happy a mamma. Miss Margaret’s friends looked eoldly 
specimen of celibacy.” I on the upstart Mrs. Grant; but the worst of all 

“ Perhaps not; but he only made himself was, that her husband looked coldly too; and the 
miserable.” j Elms was seldom gladdened ity his presence. Ho 

“ Think better of it, Allan; think how many it spent the winter evenings at his club, and the 


miserable.” 

“ Think better of it, Allan; think how many it 
is in your power to make happy. I long to see 1 summer season, when he could be spared from 
you- in a home of your own, with such a woman business, with friends in the Highlands, jaunting 
as I can picture.” and shooting, thinking little of home, and all the 

But, lufvc ndVer seen ; confess, Margaret.” while really believing that he was a good husband 
“ No, I will not confess; but a wiser than you and father (considering his wife was no companion 
or I Ins said: ‘ Whoso findeth a wife, findetn a i to him, and his children were so young) if he sup- 
good thing,’ always supposing he gets a. good pliedf them with pocket money, maintained the ex- 
wife. And now, good night. Amidst all this penses of the establishment, and never treated 
talking about wives, I had forgotten to congratu- them with positive unkindnes^ 
late yoii on the property you have bad, left you. Perhaps under happier circumstances Margaret 
May God add his blessing*, and then you will be might have allowed her heart to harden more and 
truly rich.” _ _ more towards her step-mother; but lier helpless, 

As she said this, she kissed him fervently. lonely sorrow, and the appealing look with which 

Such demonstrations of affection weft not usual she once said, alter a long, weary absence of her 


late yoii on the property you have bad, left you. 
May God add his blessing*, and then you will be 
truly rich.” _ 

As she said this, she kissed him fervently. 

‘ Such demonstrations of affection weft not usual 
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hnsbnrul, during a time of great illness, "Love 
me, Margaret dear; I have none else to love me ” 
—touched her deeply; and, by degrees, the cold¬ 
ness wore away, and she became as a rock to her 
weak and broken-hearted step-mother, and a true 
elder sister to tho three children, for whom, espe¬ 
cially for Allan, she entertained the strongest af¬ 
fection. * 

At length the curtain fell on this drama oT ma¬ 
trimonial life. Mrs. Grant was left a widow; and 
Margaret, in the first bloom of early womanhood, 
was at times almost ready tb sink under her re¬ 
sponsibilities at home, and ere twenty summers 
had passed over her head to cry, “ Oh, that I bad 
wings like a dove.” But, better than the wings 
which would have borne her away, the Merciful 
One gave her the Spirit which was to teach her to 
•bend her neck to the yoke; and long afterwards 
would she own that it had been good for her thus 
to bear it in her youth. 

The property which Mr. Grant left his family 
astonished all the world by its insignificance. 
The old house at the Elms, however, still looked 
externally the same. To keep up appearance! was 
one of Mrs. Grant's maxims; and, although it was 
pretty well understood that the young ladies 
would have no fortunes, the mother carried it off 
well by sending them to fashionable schools, and 
giving them what she would have'called a first- 
rate education. So they passed very nearly from 
Mrs. Robinson’s establishment by Hyde Park to 
the altar at the parish church, with an interval of 
two years in one case, and three in the other, of 
idleness, visiting, desultory reading, fancy work,, 
love dreams, and romance: and this was their 
education. Is it hard to say thal,tkc s pathway to 
the altar is crowded with women thus wretchedly 
educated ? *- 

The hour was ten, and Mnrjon Ellison sate at 
her late breakfast. Her husband’s empty cup and 
plate stood on the table, his hasty meal was con¬ 
cluded, and he was abroad on his day’s labour. A 
caller was announced; a denial was on the lips of 
the young mistress of the house; but it was too 
late. Allan Grant was in the room. Several 
times already had he seen jiis sistor; but the tete- 
a-tete which he so earnestly desired, and from 
which she as strenuously shrank, hod hitherto been 
denied. All that he saw and heard of Marion was 
unsatisfactory, and tended to increase his anxiety; 
and before he left Highgatc for a visit to his dif¬ 
ferent relations in the country, he resolved to 
speak to her seriously on the frivolous life she was 
leading—a life which, whilst it might be innocent 
in design, was fatal to domestic peace, and laid he£ 
open to many of those remarks to which no mar¬ 
ried woman should give occasion. 

" I am an early visitor, Marion, and you a late 
riser. I hope you will forgWe me, but I have an 
appointment in the City at noon, and was anxious 
to see you. I am going into Norfolk in a few 
days before settling down to business.” 

“Settling to business! You, with all that 
money, thinking of business! Well, the love of 
money is a growing evil, I have heard.” 

“I am not going to attend to the bank, Ma¬ 
rion, for the love of money, so much as for the love 
of occupation. I could not bear to lead an idle 


life, and I hare always had the greatest possible 
horror of a man without an object.” 

“I should have thought you would try to get 
into parliament.” 

“ I may have some ambition of that sort for a 
future time; but I must gain a great deal more 
• knowledge of the world, and of myself more than 
all, before I shall consider that I am a fit repre¬ 
sentative of the people. I am not twenty-five 
yet; when I am thirty-fire it will be time enough 
to think cf that: but I came to have a little free, 
quiet talk with you, Marion. You know I have 
never seen you alone since my return.” 

"I hate Utc-a-tetes ,- they always end either in 
quarrels, or lectures and penitence. Now I will 
save you the trouble of opening the discourse. 
Yon are come to know—for Margaret has been at 
mo already— if I am going to Hampton Court 
with the Aschams. ‘I certainly am—I have pro¬ 
mised. Edmund says I may, and there is an end 
of it.” 

"That was but a small part of my mission; 
your joining that,party to Hampton Court is only 
one step in a most unsatisfactory line of conduct. 
Do you think, Marion, that a young married 
woman can take part in picnics and concerts, 
parties to the theatre and opera, evening parties 
and morning sights, without her husband, and not 
draw some remarks on herself? ” 

“ Let the world talk; I am tired of listening to 
its slanderous voice, and am proof against all it 
s$ys of me.” 

“That is impossible, Marion; you cannot be 
proof against it. Whilst you are a citizen of the 
world, you must be subject to its laws, its stan¬ 
dards ; but seriously, do you think that the com¬ 
panions you have chosen are fit for you P are, they 
likely to do you good P " 

“ They are patients of Edmund’s, ami one must, 
as a doctor’s wife, be civil to people; besides, 
really, if my husband finds no. fault with me, I 
cannot see that others have any business to inter¬ 
fere.” 

Alim* looked sadly on her—so sadly, that she 
was touched,; and;, with the impulsive manner 
usual with )jer, she said: “ You arc right. I do 
draw remarks down upon me. 1 know it is said 
that I am a gay, giddy thing, unfit for Edmund’s 
wife; and they never spoke truer words. I am 
not fit for a wife, least of all for his; but oh! 
Allan, it is cruel work to learn this now. I am 
not fit for a wife—but whose fault is that P Was 
it my fault that I was brought up to expect some 
brilliant match—some wonderful stroke of fortune, 
and to dream all my girlhood of little short of a 
coronet P Was it my fault that when I entered 
my married home, I knew the details of domestic 
economy and management but by name, and fan¬ 
cied that house-keeping, and so forth, went on by 
machinery; and that if at th? end of the week I 
added up tho sum on the slate which cook 
brought me, and entered it into my book, I had 
done all that was to be expected of me, and was a 
tolerable manager P Was it my fault that I did 
not know the look or the name of a single joint in 
the butcher’s stall, and that my only acquaintance 
with meat and poultry was on the table P I de¬ 
clare to y<ou, Allan, no ‘Dora’ could oe more ig¬ 
norant, and no ‘ Dora ’ could ever have been worse 
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trained than -I;”—and she bnrst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

“ But, dear Marion, not to blame you for this— 
for I know there is much truth in what you say- 
do you take the right means to improve ? Many 
a woman, I dare say, has had to educate herself 
after marriage:.will not you begin the work P ” • 

“ It might have been, but I have lost heart. I, 
did think before baby was born that I should : 
never care to leave home, if I might but have the 1 
blessing of a living baby of my very own. But 
the baby came; I got well slowly, and people ad¬ 
vised me to go out for a little change, Und not to 
confine myself so closely. Poor mamma herself 
said that I could know nothing of the manage¬ 
ment of babies, which was true, for I am half one : 
myself. Yet I do believe I could have kept at I 
home for the baby's sake, if I had felt that it; 
really depended on me; but they got it a first-rate 
nurse, who managed me and baby too, I think, 
and I have very little to do with it now.” 

“ You don’t surely mean this to go on. That, 
baby—he will not always be pne—how will he 
learn to love you if you aro so little with him P ” 

" He will soon learn not to love die, if Ed¬ 
mund’s relations have much to do with him; but 
that they shall not, while I live,” she said almost 
fiercely. 

Allan took no notice of tho speech; he knew 
that Marion had never lived on terms of anything 
like cordiality with her husband’s relations; but 
he knew as little of the cause, and was disposed to 
believe it a matter of course that such should 'be 
tho case. So he again renewed the subject of the 
visiting, and urged on her, with more earnestness, 
perhaps, than wisdom, to devote herself to her hus¬ 
band and her home. Again the fiery spirit rose, 
and, telling him that sho knew her duty without 
his interference, Bhe rose proudly to leave the 
room, when again some softer feeling caused her 
to steal round to him dud, laying her hand softly 
on his shoulder, she said 

“ Forgive mo; my present life is a burden to me. 

I would gladly change with that gi4 crying 
primroses in the street, if I canid free myself from 
an eugagement, into which I had no business to 
enter. Allan, never marry at all if you wish to be 
happy. You think me bad, but I am a sample of 
most wives of my station of life—that poor genteel 
station, the worst and most anomalous of all. No, 
don’t preach; don’t talk any more to me, dear; 
all yon say is too true to be borne. Think as 
kindly of mo as you can, Allan; judge mo as 
lightly; God help mo; I need not man’s judg¬ 
ment and, kissing him fervently, and saying she 
heard a caller, she left him alone. 

• He rose to depart, but not until he had looked 
round her pretty morning room. There were 
. many liftle lrtarks of a loving hand’s work there. 
The small conservatory.filled with choice flowers 
—tlio surprise which her husband had prepared for 
her nearly a year ago, when she recovered from 
her confinement with the little one. The*shelves, 
with their neatly-bound *books, the writing-table, 
and the luxurious chair—all a little, beyond the 
usual furniture of tho'npartmebts of tho middle 
classes. And tor this home, so bright, and new, 
and pleasant—for the husband who lytd brought 
her to it, aud would have loved and'cherisbed her 


through life—she had no practical love, no grateful 
doty. Alas, poor wife 1 where can thy joy be, if 
not at home P 

As he passed down stairs and out at the hall 
door, two figures, that of a dashing widow and her 
daughter, met him on the step. It seemed that he 
knew them, but could not recall their names, or 
where he had seen them lost; but one thing was 
plain? that the association was unpleasant. And, 
puzzling himself all the way to discover it, but in 
vain, he arrived at the Elms. 


• • 

• DOWN TI1E CLYDE. 

It has become very much the fashion of late to 
view Glasgow in the light of a drunken pest, a 
gigantic dram-shop; and to represent her working, 
men and women as the most improvident, whisky- 
drinking,•anti-Fathor Mathew population in her * 
Majesty^ dominions. Never was a poor town sa 
kicked and knocked about and jeered at. Whether 
the venerable city of St. Mungo is altogether 
deserving of this severe treatment it is not our 
present purpose to determine. Tho conviction of 
tho writer certainly is that, in regard to drunken 
statistics, Glasgow, ttfth her teeming population of 
nearly half a million souls, is neither better nor 
worse than other large manufacturing towns. If 
j the public-houses of Glasgow can tell many 
sorrowful tales of God-given intellects shamefully 
' degraded, of wasted opportunities, of heart-broken 
I wives and cruelly neglected children, so also can tho 
[ vaults and gin-palaces of Manchester, Birmingham, 
or Bradford. But, as we have said, it is not our 
| present purpose to discuss this question. All we 
mean to do Is, to draw a little picture of the Glasgow 
j artisan, more soberly coloured, perhaps, than he is 
usually represented to liis friends. 

It is a lovely morning in the early part of 
August, and wc aro standing with about three 
•hundred others on the deck of a trig little steamer 
: which is moored alongside the bridge wharf at tho 
Broomielaw of Glasgow. The “ Reindeer ” and 
her living freight are dressed ont in holiday attire. 
Flags are flying from all possible and impossible 
places. A band of mnsic is discoursing moat 
excellent harmony frdtn the small deck between 
the paddle-boxes. There is much joking on 
: the part of the young, and of friendly discussion 
' among the elders. There is great stowing away 
of baskets and shawls and umbrellas (for your 
Glasgow man has no great faith in the weather); 

; while above all there ‘rise* every now and then 
the pleasartt laughter of innumerable children, 

' whose faces are scarcely less sunny and bright and 
’unclouded than are the heavens themselves this 
! glorious morning. Reader, it is a working man’s 
! pleasure party, and thus it came about. 

| We are in the employment of an engineering 
firm mustering in all from four to five hundred 
l hands, men ana boys. Our annual holidays are in 
; July, hut instead of wasting our timo among the 
| booths and merry-go-rounds and drinking tents of 
i the fair, wo determ iued rafher to inhale for a day 
: the fresh breezes of heaven, by sailing away up 
| one of the beautiful highland lochs diverging from 
i the north bank of the Clyde. .No sooner said than 
| done. A committee is appointed, subscriptions 
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towards the desired end are received from all our 
shop-males who approve of the movement (the 
youngsters being of course exempt); the list is 
liberally headed by a sum from our employers, the 
steamer is chartered, and here we are ea route for 
i Lochgoilhead, one of the most picturesque spots 
. within easy distance of Glasgow. 
j We have a few strangers on board, (invited ' 
j guests,) who are struck by the aspect tf the 
harbour as we drop slowly down the river at half, 
speed. Well they may. The difficulties, engineer¬ 
ing and otherwise, overcome in the construction of 
the present harbour of Glasgow, matef it one of : 
the greatest triumphs of mind over matter which , 
this country can exhibit, and constitute it an i 
evidence of the indomitable energy and perse- , 
voraucc of an intelligent and enterprising people, j 
# determined to turn tlieir opportunities to account. 
Tuttle more than half a century ago, the river 
* Clyde at Glasgow was a sylvan stream, ilowing ! 
^silently among green meadows with not enough 
of water to float a Thames coal barge. What 
is it now? A river some twenty or fivc-aud- ’ 
twenty feet deep, con lined by walls of ’ solid 
masonry, miles in length, along which are moored 
vessels of from 20 up to 2000 tons. There they 

I are from all parts of the wMd ; on one side dis¬ 
charging cotton and sugar from the east, west, 

! and south ; guano from the Chiuchc Islands; flour 
and provisions from the States and Canada; 
timber from Nova Scgtiu; oils and drugs from the 
Levant; whies from Oporto, horn Cadiz and 
Madeira; fruits from Lisbon and Malaga; grain 
]! from Egypt; everything, in short, which the 

I I operations of commerce demand, or that wealth" 

J! and luxury can require: on the other, loading iron, 

:j and machinery, und coals, and yarns; and piece 

'! goods of every description, plain aryl printed, 

| which, ere many months are past, will be scattered 

■ j over the vast plains of Hindustan, decorating the 

digger’s wife at Melbourne or Kalurut, or penetrat¬ 
ing to the very coniines of Chinese Tartary. Buck 
are the operations of the great civilizer commerce, 
and such is the growing and every-day aspect of 
the once diminutive but now spacious hurbour of 
i Glasgow. We are rapidly clearing the city. On 
! every side, from the numerous iron ship-building 
yards with ^liioh the hanks of the river are 
studded for some miles below the bridges, the ear 
| is startled by the noise of “ hammers closing rivets 

l up.” What is that immense mass lying iu the mid-, 
die of the stream right ahead ? It is an iron screw 
steamer just launched, bare und mastless. She must 
be at least 2000 tons jf not more. As we approach 
gradually, we see that the top of the funnel of our 
‘ little craft hardly reaches to her bulwarks. To- 
1 day this exquisite specimen of naval architecture 
, I will he towed up to receive her machinery on board, 
and have her palace-like cabins decorated ; and iu 
six weeks hence, you may sec her lying in the , 
1 Mersey or Southampton water, with her yards 
square and shipshape, and her steam up, prepared 
i for a tussle with the Atlantic, or the Pacific, or 
the Mediterranean, as the case may be. 

■ But we are now rapidly getting into blue water. 

, The muddy line of the river is becoming more 
I pure and transparent. The stream is alive with 
' innumerable vessels of every shape and size; the 
j little rouud-about, gaudily-painted tug, with her 


huge but helpless companion lashed to her stern; 
the smart river boat, bearing the merchants of 
Glasgow in thousands from their coast residences 
to the scene of their daily labours, or the heavy 
sea-going steamer, the dull, monotonous beat of 
whose paddles is easily distinguishable in the dis¬ 
tance. We have passed Dumbarton Castle, that 
most singular of Scottish strongholds, and we 
pqnder for a few seconds over the curious vioissi- , 
tudes of its history from the days of Alexander " 
the Second down to the Restoration, during which 
time it was taken and retaken over and over again. 
Edward the First had it, and gave it into the keep- 
iug of the black Slonteith, the betrayer of Wallace, 
and our cheek crimsons as we think of that deed 
of shame. The unhappy Mary had it; the Regent 
Murray had it; Charles the First had it; Cromwell 
had it; and now Victoria lias it; and we are thank¬ 
ful wc live under tier mild m.il peaceful reign. 

Wo have passed tm thriving little seaport of I 
Greenock; we suil slowly under the stern of IT. M. 
ship “ Powerful,” which has been sent round here to 
pick up recruits for the navy. Jack looks curious¬ 
ly down at us from his perch on the forecastle. 

He evidently doesn't know what to make of our 
craft; but lie smiles good-humouredly, and wc 
return the compliment by playing “ Hearts of j 

Oak,” and giving him three lusty cheers ns wo | 

speed upon our way. We are now in mid-channel, j 
with a panorama of natural scenery spread out | 
before us which few countries can equal, still 
fewer surpass. There is just enough of air stirring ! 
tfi clear the atmosphere of tlie hot huzc oi an 
early autumn morning. The sky is pure and 1 
tloudlcss, and as we gaze upwards into the bine i 
ether, we think of Neats’ lines, so redolent of the 
sweet summer time 

“ To him who hath been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

Anil open face of heaven ; to breathe a prayer 

full iu the smile of thj blue firmament.” * ; 

a j 

Wc cast our eyes westward along tho low lying 
line of the Ayrshire coast. Wc just discern the j 
outline,of Ailsa Craig, rising dim and spectral 
like some Titan of,the ocean. Nearer us are the ( 
mountains of'Arran, with Goatfell, wild and rugged 
and bare. .'Nearer still are the Cumbrays, placed 
like u cquple of sentinels, to guard the lovely 
Clyde. Still nearer, with tho sun resting upon its 
fertile slopes, is Bute, the garden of the west, the 
Devonshire of Scotland. Turning our gaze north¬ 
wards, wo behold the purple mountains of Argyle- 
Bhire towering one over another, and stretching 
away in every direction—grand and solitary us the 
pyramids of Egypt. Wo are now in Loch Long, 
ploughing our way up that romantic estuary. On 
either Bide arc neat villas in every imaginable style 
of architecture; the Elizabethan, with its twisted 
gables and quaint carvings; th6 old Norman, low 
and arched; the pure Italian, carrying the mind 
away to Naples or Como, or lit bella Maggiore; 
down to the nondescript affair in which arc united 
all three and many others beside. We pass the 
pretty little village of "Ardentinny, celebrated in 
song; we pjtss Carrick Castle, a Celtic stronghold 
of the olden time?; we pabs more villas and more 
castles, and now wo are at our journey’s end. 
Further we cannot go by sea. Light of heart and 
supple of liml), we jump ashore, mid the question j 
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naturally arises, where to ? Family parties are be- : spent a pleasant and profitable holiday. A holy 
ing formed for picnic-ing purposes in sequestered ; day it baa indeed been to some, spent, in connnu- 
noolcs. Nutting in the woods, and bathing, and j ' ■ 4l -—• 


wandering about the beuch, picking up shells com¬ 
mon enough in themselves, but curious to those 
who have never before seen these simple specimens 
in their natural state, form the occupations of not 
a few of our excursionists. Shall we scale that 
mountain, whose top seems almost touching 
•the deep blue of the sky ? It is only some 1800 
feet above the level of the sea. Or shall.we take 
a solitary ramble through “ Hell’s Glen P -soli¬ 
tary indeed it must be, for the valley* bearing 
this weird name is idnit in by precipitous bills, 
where few living things are to be found save the 
wild fox or the black cock, or, it may be, a small 
drove of slieep and goats who pick np a scanty 
subsistence at their base. Now and then, indeed, 
you may stumble upon a shepherd's hut, built ot 
loose stones and turf. You are looking in and 
wondering how it is possible for the lungs of any 
human being to respire in such an atmosphere 
of peat-reek, when a very Cassius of a dog, lean 
and hiingry-lpoking, starts from a green hillock, 
where it has been basking in the grateful sun¬ 
shine, and salutes you with a prolonged bowl. 
“Collie" having satisfied himself that sheep- 
stealing is not the object of your visit, quietly 
brushes off a refractory insect which lias settled 
on his tail, and once more relapses into a state 
of senii-sohuiolebqy. How close and sultry it has 
become! There is a suspicious-looking thunder 
cloud hovering over us to the westward. If it 
should break, there is neither nook nor cranny to 

P rotect ns from the pelting of the pitiless storm, i 
Ieavy drops begin to fall, and the air is so stifling 
. and oppressive as to be almost unbearable. We 
’ lnfrry oack. to the nearest shieling end crave a 
shelter; which is freely accorded. The door is 
scarcely shut upon us when a livid flash lights up 
II ell’s Glen from end to-end, followed by a peal 
so prolonged and terrible as to make us hold our 
breath while we listen to it, rolling and reverberat¬ 
ing among the mountains until it dies a waybill the 
distance with a hollow groan % Jike the parting 
breath of some mighty giant. Dowif comes the 
vain in torrents, but it is soon over;*|lie sky is 
once more clear and bright; the swollen fountain 
streams arc rushing downwards, and crossing 
each other like silver threads lacing the boddice of 
a highland maiden. The purified atmosphere is 
fresh, bracing, and elastic; and, as we hurry back 
to join onr friends, wo scarcely regret the oppor¬ 
tunity wo have had of witnessing the effect of a 
thunder-storm among the mountains. We are 


nion with God and his works in their grandest 
aspects. We can look bock pleasantly on the day. 
and say we have seen and learnt something worth 
seeing and knowing. How think you, reader P 


Scottish air, and thrib hundred lusty voices take 
up the burden of the old familiar strain, much to 
the astonishment of swarthy gentlemen ifl red 
flannel jackets, who rush to the aides of large 
merchantmen to ascertain the reason of this un¬ 
usual dfsplay of vocalism. Then thefts is much hand¬ 
shaking and helping of youngsters ashore (they are 
all baek scatheless, for a wonder), and each betakes 
•himself to hia quiet pillow, satisfied that he has 


SAI&T BARTHOLOMEW'S HAY, 1572. 

s 

[ixnicn non ins memoirs or ah skoi.mii travelers. j 
In this (imaginary composition, it has been the 
writer’s aim to present, through the less formal 
medium of correspondence, a representation of 
some of the facts attending the appalling trans¬ 
action of the Maaaacre of the Huguenots. 

My dear Cousin—I suppose that my last letters 
have never reached you, either from some accident 
or in consequence of the suspicion and distrust 
with wbicll even the slightest movements of 
foreigners'are noticed here. • In fact, I know moss* 
certainly that in several instances letters have been 
opened; and were it not for the courage and deter¬ 
mination of my lord Walsingham,* there is no 
doubt that Englishmen would be annoyed in every 
possible manner. Tljp queen-mother and the 
Guisian party are convinced that her mqjesty ia 
the great supporter of what they call the heresy, 
and it is only through fear that they refrain from 
measures of open violence against us. 

In the midst of the terrible slaughter which I 
have witnessed lately here, I feel most grateful to 
God Almighty that my life has hitherto been pre¬ 
served, and I see how truo the verses are which 
good master James Melril, as you may remember, 
used td say tj us^— 

“ If Uiow wald lyff a godlie lyffi 
Think (liiylic thou moat die: 

If thow wald die one hnppio death. 

Lire weill I counsell thee!” 

•I*intend to avail myself of the first opportunity 
of^aving France, but'l cannot yet say when that 
will bo; it is better for me, under present circum¬ 
stances, to follow implicitly the advice of my lord 
Walsingham, and he says that I must yet wait 
awhile till matters are somewhat more settled here. 
In the meantime I am staying at his house, and 
shall employ my leisure in giving yon some ac¬ 
count of the massacre wliicb took place on the 
2 tth of last month. 

You know that I left Orleans on the 10th, ac- 

travelled leisurely 


mouc the smoke-begrimed city. As we sail np 1 of Angouldme, according as they belonged to the 
the river, the shades of evening are closing in, and j protestant army or the Guisian faction. These 
the lamps• glimmer• upon the bridges and along j gentlemen are well known for their marauding 
the quays. Our band strikes up a favourite j habits, and they seldom scruple to replenish their 
1 , ”“ A * 1 1 ‘ own purses at the expense ot peaceful travellers; 


companied by Richard. I 
towards Paris. The roads weso not very safe, and 

.. .. ..„ ..... _ . .... ! more than once we fell in with small parties of 

soon re-embarked, and in due time reach once , reitres or landsknechts coming from La Roche He 


„.... purses at tne expense 
but onr appearance must have been that of poverty, 
for, after examining us closely, the soldier would 
exclaim, “Jilin drivelling scholar!" and let us pro¬ 
ceed without any furthei molestation. ^ 

However, as we entered lllois, a circumstance 
occurred which will perhaps seein to you ludicrous, 

* The English iinbutitdor. 
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though Richard’s ready presence of mind alone On the 21th (the fatal St. Bartholomew's day) 
prevented the troublesome consequences with which we arrived at the Porte d’Enfer just as the clock 
it might have been attended. The soldier on guard of the abbey of Saint Germain was strikin'* live 
allowed me to pass uninterrupted, as*I was on foot; Yon can have no conception of the bustle and con- 
but he stopped Richard, who happened to be on fusion which was then prevailing throughout Paris, 
horseback, having sprained his ankle. To the The marriage between madame Marguerite find 
question," Whence are you? Richard replied, the king of Navarre had assembled within the 
“ From Scotland. ,l —" 0! you Scots are all Hu- town all the most distinguished persons of both 
guenots. -—“Huguenots! what s that ? We do not parties, and the general feeling was one of hap- 
know such people m Scotland. —“Yon have no piness and satisfaction. Many people who ought 
mass, said the soldier; “ Vous, vous n’avez pas la to have known the character of Catherine de’ Mc- 
messe. ’—“Nomess, man ?’ replied Richard,mer- dici better than they did, believed that the civil 
nly ; “ why, our children in Scotland go to mess wars were ended, and that the time had come when 
every day.”—“Yon‘arc a good fellow,” said the catholics rnd protestants would live happily toge- 
soldier, smiling and beckoning to him to proceed, thcr under the governmfcnt of Charles nr. “ Mi 
pass on. {*) lord Anglais,” said to me an old guardsman of 

Condd’s rrmy, as wo wore approaching the town, 
“ I shall forget our defeat at Jarnac and at Mon- 


* All tliis is matter offset. 
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contour if they‘allow us, as they say they will, our 
temples, our ministers, and our synods." 

I ought to have told you, that for the purpose 
of calling upon that illustrious philoaopher, master 
Ramus, on our way to my lord Walsingham, we 
entered by the ports Saint Jacques. This gate 
leads to the scbpUstic part of Pans. The univer¬ 
sity has its seat there; there are to be seen the 
( diirercnt colleges and schools, the king’s printii^y 
office, and the celebrated Sorbonne, founded by the 
confessor of Louis ix. The streets were«till full 
of students, and in spite of the hay and straw most 
plentifully scattered, the noise was deafening. With 
the greatest difficulty we pushed on our horses 
through the crowd. A party of icolicrs. were en¬ 
gaged in a very serious metaphysical argument 
under the porch of tho college do Bayeux. “ Long 
live Aristotle and Charpentier!” “Ramus for 
ever!’’ “ Aristotle is the beast*of tho Apocalypse!" 

“ Aristotle is the father of theology 1” Such were 
a few of the exclamations by which propositions 
were enforced and deductions contradicted, 

Charpentier, yon know, besides .setting up for a 
stanch disciple of the Stagyrite, is also a violent 
papist, whilst Ramus had brought upoif himself 
the hatred of the ltojnan Catholics as much by his 
religions views as by the unsparing manner in 
which he attacked Aristotle. The dispute raged 
most fiercely, and had assumed all the proportions 
of a bona fit battle. 

“ Pray, sir," said I to a young man who seemed 
rather more composed than the others, “ will you 
kindly direct me to “the house of master Ramus ?” 

“ Tho first street to your right, and the third 
house in the street. Tell master Ramus," added* 
the student, in an under tone of voice, “that his 
life is in danger; they have sworn to kill him.” 

‘ “ Well,", thought I-. 


My dear Cousin-t-I ha'd written so far when I 
was interrupted in the middle of my last letter by 
Richard, who had come to tell me that my lord 
Wnlsingham wished to see me immediately; on 
entering my lord’s study, I found him sitting at a 
table covered with papers, and apparently very 
much out of temper. A few yards from him, ou 
the same side of the table, stood a mqp whoso 
features I shall never forget as long as I live. I 
have seen the abbot of Crossrngwcll, I have seen 
the murderer of Darnley, I have seen Poltrot, the 
assassin of the duke de Guise, but the most repul¬ 
sive looking individual it has ever been my fnte to 
meet with is certainly the one who was this morn¬ 
ing in my lord Walsingham's study.' 

As I entered the room, my lord took from the 
table a packet of letters, and giving them to me, 
“ I believe, Mr. Montague," said he, “ that this 
belongs tfl you?’ You may easily imagine what my 
feelings were when, glancing at the letters, I found 
them to be those I had directed to you, bearing the 
date of June 10tb, July 3rd and 7th, August 1st, 
4th, and 8th—letters which you had never received. 

“ You may thank that gentleman," continued 
my knjd with a sneer, “ for the recovery of your 
correspondence. MonsidUr de Besme, allow me to 
introduce to you my worthy relative, Mr. Henry 
Montague. 1 ' • 

I shuddered almost instinctively at* the name of 


Besme, and this escaped the observation neither of 
my lord nor of the Frenchman. 

“ I hope, monsieur,” said my lord, “ you will 
exense this young man; he was an intimate friend 
of the late admiral, and cannot forget him.” 

M. de Besme bit his lips, and bowed silently. 

. “ This disagreeable business," my lord went on, 

“ is now happily finished, and I hope that her ma¬ 
jesty,my most gracious sovereign, will have no more 
reasons to complain that the liberty of her subjects 
is interfered with.” 

“ I have been desired," answered de Besme, 
rising, “ ta'gnre your lordship the assurance that 
the person who seized Mr. Montague’s letters will 
be severely punished. As for the death of admiral 
Coligny, you are aware that the conspiracy." 

“ Pshaw, monsieur, the conspiracy! No such 
thing! If the Huguenots had conspired, they t 
would not have gone so clumsily to work. Tlie^ 
king of Navarre and Odet do Chntillon know" 
better than that .... But I decline meddling 
with such matters; let his majesty Charles ix set 
that English subjects nre not molested, and you 
need hot fear my endeavouring to discover who 
killed the admiral.” 

“Who ever did it,” replied M. de Besme, 
moving towards the ddbr, “ struck at the root of 
our unfortunate disturbances. The Huguenots are 
crushed.” . 

“ Ha! ha!” exclaimed my lord; “ remember 
the motto, monsieur, ‘ You may hammer upon tho 
anvil as much as you please; you will only wear out 
your tools.’ Good morning, monsieur de Besme.” 

Whilst nil this conversation had been going on, 

I listened with the greatest attention, noticing, 
at the «ame time, the efforts my lord Walsingham 
made to suppress his anger, and the fierceness 
which glowed in the ruffian’s looks (for it is Besme, 
as you know, who murdered admiral de Coligny). 

When the French bravo had left the room, my 
lord said to mo: *" Montaguo, unless you wiil 
tsust entirely to me and follow all my directions, 
trjfling as they may appear, I cannot answer for 
your safety. Besmo, I perceive, is likely to re¬ 
member, that you were the friend of monsieur 
l’amiral." 

“ But my lord,” answered I, “ an English¬ 
man -” • 

“An Englishman,” replied sir Thomas Wal¬ 
singham, “ may be stilettoed at a street corner 
in the dusk of tho evening. Then try and find out 
the assassin that dealt the blow.” 

I professed myself ready to adopt every sug¬ 
gestion, every plan which might seem most advis¬ 
able to my lord, and retired after having heartily 
thanked him for the trouble he had taken in my 
behalf. 

And now to return from this digression. I was 
relating to you the visit I paid to poor master 
RamuB,* when my lard Walsingham’s messenger 

* Moat of our renders arc no doubt aware, that fins great 
malBcmatician and philosopher was distinguished by tho 
efforts bo made to destroy the scholastic teaching then pre¬ 
vailing throughout all tho continental universities. Hut his 
genuine piety, hia attachment to tho principles of eyAiigelical 
Christianity, are less known than hii extensive learning. Born 
u Horuau Catholic, i’icrro de la Jtamlc, or Hamus, as bo was 
more commonly called, became converted to protestaniism, 
strunge to say, through the indirect influence of cardinal do 
Lorraine. Some notice of Hamus' early life will be found in 
the Leisure Hour, No. HJO, under the bead of “The Little 
Mendicant. 1 ' 
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interrupted me in the middle of my letter. On 
aiming nt the philosopher's house I found that he 
had just returned from his lecture, and was sitting 
down to a frugal supper. I need not describe here 
a man whom you know so well; I shall only say 
that- he appeared thoroughly aged ; no doubt the 
severe trials it pleased God to lay upon him ha^ 
already seriously impaired both his energy and his 
constitution. He received me, however*in his 
usual cheerful manner, and asked me about the 
welfare of his English pupils. I answered that 
they were actively engaged in the reformation of 
philosophy, and that the Stagyrite wsi% jjoomed. 

“ The cause of truth, then,” continued Ramus, 
“ is progressing more favourably beyond the* seas 
than in the capital of civilised Europe. But why 
should we wonder at this? As long as Rome 
is triumphant—as long as popes and monks dictate 
to the consciences of timid or indifferent men—so 
long must scholasticism flourish.” • 

“ And do you not. think, master Ramus,” re- 

t llied I, “ that the death-knell of the whole system 
ins already tolled ? ” 

“ Tolled !—oh ! no : the successor of' Saint 
Peter holds the keys with too firm a grasp yet, 
and the Medici has still some bloody work in hand 
for the vicegerent of lieaveB.” 

“ Your view of affairs, master, is too gloomy, 
methinks; you forget that Charlos rx’s sister has 
married the king of Navarre, and that the recon¬ 
ciliation between the two parties becomes the first 
fruit of this happy event.” 

‘‘Reconciliation!” exclaimed the philosopher; 
“ mark me, young man, monsieur de Rosny fore¬ 
told that the bride’s garment would be steeped ih 
gore. I believe it; Catherine de’ Medici does 
not invite to Paris the leaders Of the protestant 
interest for the purpose of carousing^ogellier in 
the galleries of the Louvre. Coligny, Ambroise 
Pare, Bernard Palissy, La Force .... your fate 

is scaled .... my own, too, “perhaps.” 

Master Ramus was evidently influenced by the 
strongest feelings; and, confident as I felt at |lie 
time that we were entering upon perhaps the 
brightest era in the annals of French prptestant- 
ism, I could not help thinking that his forebodings 
were rather unjustified. 

I remained awhile with him, endeavouring to 
lead his thoughts into a more cheerful channel, 
and by degrees he rallied. Richard had been bait¬ 
ing the horses at a cabaret in the adjoining street; 
we resumed our journey together, and after a long 
day’s ride I felt rather anxious to reach our ap¬ 
pointed quarters at. my Jord Wnlsingham's. By 
the time we entered the Pro anx Clears the streets 
were already deserted, and the only passers-by we 
met were a few soldiers tottering to their quarters 
\ under the influence of wine or hypocras. 

We proceeded as fiir as the river side, and there 
! I was rather surprised to find a detachment of 
about thirty harquehusiers, with their matches 
lighted. We found our way to the place where 
i we were to put up—a retainer of the English ambas¬ 
sador’s—and, weary with our journey, retired to 
I rest. The horrors*of the dreadful night that 
broke upon ns—the clanging of the bells from the 
steeples—the firing of shots—the shouts of the 
soldiers—the screams of the wounded—all seem 
like a troubled dream. How I managed to escape 


seems to me almost miraculous, and no doubt it 
is through the great mercy of God alone that I am 
still reckoned amongst tho living. Our house, 
being under the protection of the ambassador, was 
not attacked. A\ hat multitudes perished ! Mas¬ 
ter Ramus, whom I saw so lately, firas killed, and 
his body cast into the Seine. JEfpw terribly true 
were his prognostications!—Jean Goujon is killed, 
Hitli de la Place and Grollot also. The master 
minds of France, her most illustrious children, 
have perished victims to the duplicity of Catherine 
de’ Medici and the weakness of Charles ix. Coligny 
was basely murdered in his own house, and then 
thrown out of the window, to gratify the malice of 
the duke .of Guise. His head was afterwards cut 
off, and sent to the king and queen-mother; and 
his body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, 
hung by the feet on the gibbet nt Montfaucon. 
After this, the mUVderers ravaged tho whole city 
of Paris, and butchered in three days above ten 
thousand lords, gentlemen, and people of all ranks. 
It was a horrible scene of things when the very 
streets and passages resounded with the noise of 
those that met'together for murden and plnndcr; 
the grcSms of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of such as were just going to be butchered, 
were everywhere heard; the bodies of the slain 
wore thrown out of the windows; the courts and 
chambers of the houses were filled with them ; 
the dead bodies of others were dragged through 
the streets, their blood running in such plenty 
that torrents seemed to empty themselves in the 
neighbouring river—in a word, an innumerable 
multitude of men, women with child, maidens, and 
children, all involved in one common destruction, 
and the gates and entrances of the king’s palace 
all besmeared with their blood. From the city of 
Paris the massacre 1ms sprend throughout the 
whole kingdom. In the city of Meau* they threw 
above two hundred into gaol; and, after they had 
killed a great number *b£ women, and plundered 
the houses of the protestants, they executed their 
fury on those they had imprisoned, and, calling 
them one by one, they were killed like sheep in a 
market. In Orleans they have murdered above 
five hundred men, women, and children, and on- 
riehed thejhselves with the spoil. The same cruel¬ 
ties lia^o been practised at Angers, Troyes, 
Bourges, La Chari td, and especially at Lyons, 
where they have inhumanly destroyed above eight 
hundred protestants. It is said that more than 
one hundred thousand persons have been destroyed 
in this massacre. 

The news of the massacre has been received in 
Rome with grent joy. When tho letters of the 
pope’s legate were read in the assembly of the car¬ 
dinals, by which he assured the pope that all was 
transacted by the express will find tommtond of tli.p 
king, it was immediamy decreed that the pope 
should proceed with his cardihnls to the church of 
St. Mark, and in tho most solemn manner give 
thanks to God for so great a blessing conferred on 
the sec of Rome and the Christian world; that, on 
the Monday after, high mass should be celebrated, 
at which the pope and cardinals were present; fur¬ 
ther, that a jubilee should be published throughout 
the who!)} Christian world, and the cause of it 
declared to -be, to return thanks to God for the 
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extirpation of tbc enemies of the truth and church know is at hand, and our trafique into Roan and 
in France. In the evening 1 the cannon of St. Angelo other places in France is almost laid downc with 
were fired, to testify the public joy ; the whole city this new feare. Yt greveth no man in England 
was. illuminated with bonfires, and no one sign of so mich as me, and in dcde I have in some respects 
rejoicing omitted thpt was usually made for the tho greatest cawso. Fare ye well. The xi of 


greatest victories obtained in favour of the Roman 
church. 

A medal has oeenfe truck at Rome in memory of 
this massacre, having on one side the king, sitting 
on a throne and treading on dead bodies, with this 
motto —Virtus in rebellcs ; Bnd, on the reverse, the 
arms of France, crowned between two columns, and 
Pietas ejcciiavit just'd iam, 24 August*, 1572. 










Another also [of which the above is a fac-simile] 
has keen put in circulation, having a representa¬ 
tion of Gregory xm on one Bide, and a scene of 
the massacre on the other. 

This, however, must suffice for the present. 

From your loving cousin, 

Henby Montague. 

Paris, September 20,1672. 

As an interesting appendix to Mr. Montague’s 
.correspondence, which closes abruptly witli the 
abdvc, fve giyc a despatch, written by the secretary 
of state, sir Thomas Smith, to sir Francis Wal- 
singbam, queen Elizabeth's ambassador at the 
French court. The origjnnl will be found in the 
Cottonian collection at t-lic Rritish Museum :— 

“ Sir—This accident in Fraunce someth to us 
so strniingc, and beyond all expectacion, tlwt we 
cannot, tell what to saie to it. Thb king so sodenly 
and in one day to. have despoyled him e^lf and his 
realme of so many notable capitaines, -so many 
bravo soldiars, so wise and so valiant meny and if 
they were ungilty of that which is in word laid to 
them, yt is most pitifnll. 

“ How fearful), and carefull, the mothers and 
parents that be here, be of Buch yong gentlemen 
as be there, you may easely ges, by my Lady Jane, 
who prayeth very ernestly that her son might be 
saufely sent home, with as much spede as may be. 
And if my Ladie your wief with your daughter, 
and'tho rest of such as you may spare, were sent 
away homj, unjill ^his rago and tempest were 
scnnwkat more apeasid, you should be the quieter, 
and disbourdened of mich Of your care. 

“ Our marcliaunts bo afraid now to go into 
Fraunce; and who can blame P who wolde, where 
such liberty is geven to soldiars, and where nec 
pietas nee justitia* doth restreyne and kepe back 
the unruly malice and sworde of the raging popu¬ 
lace. Monsieur de la Motte is somewhat spoken 
to in this materf. And now the vintage as you 

* Cliarlea ijt’a motto was pietas ac justitia. 

; I, a Motte FCnflon, the French amhiMiiwtor. 


September, 1672 

• “My Lady Jnne hath sent by your man xxx li. 
in gold, # to pay hir sons detts'tliere and charges in 
comyng home. 

* “ Your nlhvnis nssurid, 

“T. Smith. 

• • 

“I most.hartely thank yow for your bookc 
of the storyo of tho pnssid troubles in 
x. * Fraunce, but lichis who shall now wor- 
SpS. tliely write of these new treasons and 
cruelties, more barbarous titan ever tho 
Scithians nsed ? Roth my Jord tren- 
surer and I have bene more tlian ones^ 
or twics enter to her majestic for yow 
IjjSSw/ comyng hointg and. somtyme we had it 
' grawntid, blit streiglit revokid ; the let- 
rffM/ tres fair written, and immediately callid 
' back. Ye must, 1 sec, enducr for a 
' tyme, but I trust it shall not be long.” 


PAWN BROKING IN PARIS. 

No private person in Paris, or indeed in all 
France, is allowed to lend money on goods—the 
whole pawnbroking business being in the hands of 
the municipal government. They havo one prin¬ 
cipal establishment, the well-known Mont de l‘ielf¬ 
in the Rue dcs Blancs Manteaux (which has ano¬ 
ther fro*nt in fche Rue du Paradis), one suectirsalr, 
or supplementary establishment in the Rue des 
Petits Augifttins, two auxiliary offices, and above 
twenty depots under the charge of commissioners in 
various parts of tiie gity. The Mont de Pidto was 
founded in 1777, and its profits were appropriately 
demoted to the support of the hospitals. The 
business of tho institution 1ms, however, gone on 
steadily increasing since its foundation, and the 
profits, which are vested in the names of the coun¬ 
cil of administration of public assistance, are ap¬ 
plied to other purposes rb well as the support of 
the hospitals—the minister of the interior control¬ 
ling the application of the funds. The institution 
does not go to work witli its <JVm capital, and it is 
by no means apparent that it has any cnpital of its 
own; it borrows money at an average interest of 
about four per cent., and lends it again upon the 
securities of the poor at liino per cent. Here the 
Parisian has ftie advantage of tho poor English¬ 
man, (who, for small loans, pays twenty per cent.); 
but, in order to reap that advantage to the full, lie 
must pledge his property at the chief office, as the 
branch offices take eleven per cent, instead of nine, 
and charge an additional per tentage whenever the 
goods are reclaimed. In other respects the laws 
of tliese establishments are not very dissimilar to 
our own ; thus, if the money is wanted but for a 
day, a month’s interest must l^e paid, though after 
the first month is expired, a fortnight’s interest 
fiy any fraction of a fortnight is exacted, and not, 
ns with us, a month’s interest for nny fraction of a 
month. As a caution against dishonest pawning, 
no pledge is received from an individual whose 
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residence is not known, or who, if a stranger, can¬ 
not produce his passport, so that his domicilo may 


.jack-plane and a measuring rule. • The girl whom 
we followed in unpacks her bundle on the counter, 


bo verified. If the articles pledged arc not re- and displays a folded shawl and a pair of new 


deemed, or the ticket renewed, by the expiration 
of a year, they are sold for what they will fetch, 
mid the overplus paid, upon claim within three 
years, to the owner. For. the convenience of the 
poor, it is also alldwed to pay money by instal¬ 
ments for the redemption of their goods. 

The accounts of these institutions throughout 
France, show that there are more goods pledged 
in Paris than in all the rdst of the kingdom taken 
together. The sum lent at the present time is not 
less than a million sterling annually in Pans, hut 
it is scarcely so much in the departments. In 
severe seasons, the Mont de Piote of Paris will 
lend money on domestic utensils, tools, and cloth¬ 
ing, without exacting any interest; and in the 
. provinces are live charitable institutions of a like 
kind which never charge interest. With the 
^knowledge of these few particulars, uTe may now 
make the best of our way to the Hue des Blancs 


shoes; when her number is called, the official 
bawls out, “ Neuf francs, mt’ams^llc (nine francs, 
miss). 

“I must have ten,” says-she; “I cannot do 
without ten; here, take my ear-rings—tenez, 
'voila!" 

In a moment the ear-rings have followed the 
shawl and shoes—and directly her number is called 
again, and she gets a ticket for eleven francs. 

Some of the applicants, it is plain, nre grievously 
poor, and the trifles they have to pledge are such 
as half the London pawnbrokers would turn away, 
and it takes a good many of them to make up the 
franc or franc and a half, which the necessities of 
their owners demand. Still, there is no hurry, 
no discourtesy, no unkindness, but a species of 
fateful, cold propriety which wo feel to bo im¬ 
pressive, and oppressive too, and are fain to walk 
away. The same scene is repeated in another 


Manteaux, and sec what is going on at the chief | room, and still another. Order is insured by a 


establishment. 

The building, which stands in a comparatively 


wise division of labour. Certain rooms aro allotted 
for the* reception of certain kinds of goods—plate, 


quiet district, has nothing remarkable to boast of I jewellery, works of art, furniture, clothing, etc., 
in its exterior; it is, however, well adapted for its I havirg their several localities. This is not only 
peculiar business, which there is no necessity for convenient to the public, but necessary for the 
surrounding with adventitious ’ ornament. The ! protection of the appraisers, who cannot indivi- 
doors stand open to all the world, and the entering j dually be supposed to know the value ofeverything, 


and departing figures are more numerous than 
one could wish to see them. On following a girl 
with a bundle, we are led up a broad stair and 
along a narrow gallery, into a half-lighted room,. 


dually be supposed to know the value ofeverything, 
and each of whom is held responsible to tbo insti¬ 
tution for any mistake he may make in the valua¬ 
tion. To prevent crowding or confusion, there are 
not only numerous counters and open platformcd 


where the girl takes her scat among a number of windows at which business may be transacted, but 


others, all waiting their turn Jo Ije served; and 1 the approaches to those most frequented arc fenced 
now wo notice that the manner of conducting J off by a kind of labyrinth, similar to those seen at 
business has not been designed with a view of j the entrance of places of public' amusement, 
sparing the feelings of the pawner. He or she is through which persons can advance but one at a 
not shut up in a private hpx, as is the cose in time, and must make „their exit at another door. 
London, to haggle with the money-lender for a To prevent noise, a placard cautions you to speak 
coin more than he is willing to advance; but‘the in a whisper; and, as a salve to impatience, ano- 
traneaction is patent to everybody who likes to thcr tells you that you cannot be served till your 
look on. Further, there is no haggling, and number is called. 

there can be none, for the simple reason that the The portions If the building accessible to the 
pledger never sees the lender. The official who public are three—the pledging department, the 
stands at the counter to receive the pledges is but delivery department, and the renewing depart 


little more than a dumb-waiter, and performs bnt 
a mechanical function. The qualified appraiser. 


ment. In the delivery department, the same pub¬ 
licity obtains as wo have witnessed with regard to 


at whose fiat the several sums are advanced, sits the pledges, and each pawner can sec what his 


concealed from view, and from his decree, what¬ 
ever it may be, there is no appeal. He is autho¬ 
rized, and indeed charged, to lend upon all goods 
brought in two-thirds df their value, except upon 
articles of gold or silver, the advance for which is 
four-fifths of their value. The pawner who ac- 


neiglibour has pledged, and in return must submit 
to have his own transaction exposed. A vast 
quantity of jewellery seems to be constantly 
brought to the Mont de Piet£, judging at least 
from the size of that department, and the prepara¬ 
tions made for tho reception of the public who 


cepts the proffered loan—and, as far as we can see, come to redeem their ornaments. Goods, not 


they all do that—receives a yellow ticket, and, I jewellery, are delivered 


proceeding along a passage to a door marked 
caisse, enters when his turii comes, and receives 
the money at which the goods are valued. 


!ows,jn a couplo 


of sombre-looldng chambers filled with benches, to 
which the owners can obtain admission only 
through a small wicket upon showing tho receipt 


Among the clients in waiting, we notice & man for the monoy, plus the interest for which they 


in a blouse who appears to have brought nothing, 
but who, when his turn comes, slips out of the 
blouse, takes off a‘new coat from his back, dons 
the blouso again, and gets twenty francs for his 
coat. A poor woman, the very picture of prim 
neatness, gets three and a-half francs for a shining 
stew-pan. A workman receives two for a long 


pledged their articleg. It would appear that on 
these benches they sometimes wait a long while, 
since on the w,ill a placard invites those who arc 
detained three-quarters'of an hour to complain to 
the superintendents. 

Tho .cnewing department is situated on the. 
ground flobr; and there, in a number of rooms 
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Basil' read oft obediently;—“ ‘ You don’t go the I would not have done it from disinterested mo- 
right way to'/ork with your children; instead of tives.’ ” 

being a burden to you, you ought to be making “ You remember the fable of the wolf and the 
them useful, as they might be in a hundred differ- crane, Mr. Basil; how the crane inserted his long 
out wuyg.' ” neck into the- wolf’s throat to pull out, with his 

“Aswere, my darling fellow," said Mr. Doug- beak, a bone that had srucl* there, and what the 
las, apostrophising tlio letter writer. “ \Vhy, that wolf said whep the operation was over? ’’ 

young fellow, long before he came to man’B estate, “ Yes, indeed; but-,” and Basil stopped 

was constantly getting over head and ears in debt, short, for his emotion half choked him. Well, 
and threatening his mother—a wtdoweih mother, well, he was young^ aud inexperienced; there is 
too—that he would hang, drown, or shoot^himself, some excuse in .that* If he hadn't been young, 
■if she did not pay his.debts. And after he became perhaps he would not have taken his friend’s hand 
a man—as much of a man os ever he will be—two -—they were sitting side by side—and pressed it 
ycass hadn’t gone by before he hail stripped that! almost* con vulsi»7ely, and perhaps he would have 
same mother of every atejn oT her property, and j kept back the moistgre which bring upon his eye-- 
compelled her t!o get deeply into iebt besides. And lashes for some more wprthy purpose than to waste 
this, I suppose, he calls being useful! Ilow dare it in tears for another's sorrows. * Yes, Basil was 
such a ffilow as that, now, talk of my children, or evidently awry young. 

any body elsc's children being a burden, and not “ There is very little more now, Basil," said Mr. 
feel all the blood in his system Hying up into his Douglas, softly. “ Will you read the rest ? ’’ 
recreant face?” “ ‘ You will permit me to remind i/bu, in return, 

“ I am astonished-” Basil began to say. that the loan was refunded, rind consequently you 

“ Astonished ! # well, it iS not worth while to be have no claim upon me.’ A cold-blooded-” 

astonished. If you had known my cousin Yalen- “ Stop, stop, my dear f'eljow ;*I have done wrong, 
tine you would not be so. 8s he would have |ue < I fear, to enlist your feelings on my behalf,’’ said 
make my children useful, as he calls it! What right* .Rosa’s father, gently. 

has ho to say that they are net useful P lie wou|d* “ I beg your pardon, Mr. Douglas,” rejoined 
hnvemae apprentice them to if? factory, I suppose, 1 Basil; “ I forgot for the moment that he is your 
at th'fi advanced age of three years and six months, j cousin. *1 fancied I was readiiig some story of 
or thereabouts. But there is an old proverb, Mr. j treachery and base ingratitude. . But I will go on 
Basil, about bachelors' wives and old maids’ chij- 1, with the letter, sir. ‘ However Tsend you five pounds 
<lren—you.rnu.st have heard it ;'and Valentine, from fas a gift, which yqji can do what you like with; but 
having no progeny of his own, must be deeply j I must protest against being applied.to again, under 
versed in the management of other people’s eliil- j an/circumstanees ; and as to the acceptance you 
(Iron. Don't you &e it in this ligjit, Mr. Basil?” I speak of—it is very hupruAent in any one in vour 
Basil could not say that he did; and at a Rod j position to have to do with bills; if you paid ready 

• from bis companion he oueo more resumedJiis task, money for evjry thing, as I do, you would have no 

It was exceedingly unwise in you to have any- occasion to give "hills or notes of hand. However, 
thing to do with the D. B. company, or any other 1 hope you will find means of meeting it, especially 
of these mushroom companies. 1 may go further, if you think you have any reasonable prospect of 
anj| say that I am astonished that you could have clearing yourself, though I don’t see that yon can; 
any thing to do.with them. It is nothing more nor and if you can’t, yon ought not to be meeting one 
less than gambling; riind having risked aud lost' hill to the prejudice of other creditors. Yours 
youijproperty, little as it was, in such an immoral i truly, Valentine-” 

course, I do not see by what right you can expect | “ And thus endetli the chapter,” said Mr. 

to be helped out of the difficult/.’” a j Douglas. “ You know now what ailed me yester- 

. “You have heard of Satan reproving sin, haven’t day, that I could not go on with our work. And 

• yliu, Mr. Basil ? ” interposed Mr. Douglas. “Now, 1 now, Mr. Basil, what ought I to do, or to say to 
lo say nothing of the lact of simple unsuspecting ( my noble-hearted cousin ?"’ 

people, like youf father and myself, being entrapped “ Y<tu kn6w best, sir,” Basil replied;‘‘but I 
unawares in some concealed pitfall of law, when i think, if I were in your place, I should return the 
we fancied we were risking only a few pounds or a insulting gift. I know—I am sure i should,” lie 
few hundreds; as the case may be, of our own law- | exclaimed impetuously. “ But perhaps it would not 
iiil'monies in legitimate enterprise—it i# modest, | he right,” he added, hesitatingly and blushiugly, 
isn’t it, to find this carder and dicer, as he was of lest he had said too much, or spoken too singly, 
old, lecturing us on the sin of gambling ? Please I “ At your sage, or if I were only twenty years 
to proceed, Mr. Basil; you are coming to the gist. younger limn 1 am,” said Mr. Bouglas, “ 1 should 
of the matter now.” j certainly have yielded to such an’impulse; but I 

“ ‘ I cannot assist you in your present difficulties, | have lcacnc4 to tafcey counsel of the town clerk of 
in the way you ask. 1 acknowledge the obligation : Ephesus, und to ‘ do nothing rashly.’ 1 did begin 
of which you remind me." ” ’ j to answer Valentine’s* letter, but I have not suit 

“ There’s something in that, you see; more than ! it, and dp not intend to do so at present. To tell 
could be ^xpected. A pity Valentine hadn’t a little ! the truth, I half no reason to expect anything dif- 
nioro brass and denied the obligation with a bold 1 fereut from him; and I made application to him 
face; hut go on.” | partly by way of experiment, and partly as a mat- 

“ • Though 1 don’t think it handsome in you to ter of duty. But I ouglft not to have expected any 
speak of what is gone by now more than twenty j other result. A man who could, as he did once 
years, when wo were both of us young and*foolish. ■ and again, taunts his own widowed mother with 
Besides, what you did was to save yourself; you her misplaced indulgence—who could wheedle ahd 
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occupied by a pretty large staff of clerks, we find a 
crowd of poor persons, with a wrinkling of de¬ 
moiselles and “ gentlemen in difficulties," paying 
small sums for interest, and renewing their du¬ 
plicates for property which they are nnable to 
redeem. 

It must be evident from this cursory glance at 
the great French pawning institution, that, so far 
ye the public are interested, it possesses many ad» 
vantages not to be afforded by tho establishments 
of individual speculators. Apart from tha differ¬ 
ence in the amount of interest paid by the French 
and English borrowers—though tl\at is nos trilling 
consideration—the fact that he has not individual 
interests to deal with is much in favour of tho 
Parisian. The Parisian is not subject to plucking 
of this kind. As for the publicity attending all 
transactions in the Mont do Piete, while we 
grant that it smacks of a want 6f consideration for 
tho feelings of the poor, wo are inclinod, on the 
whole, to think that too an advantage. If it have 
any effect at all, it must operate, to the extent of 
that effect, in deterring people from pledging their 
property so long as any other resource remains for 
escaping from a pecuniary difficulty; and, to our 
thinking, anything that works that way is morally 
a great advantage to the poor man. If the shame 
of exposure will drive the workman to extra work, 
or goad him to self-denial, let him by all means be 
subjected to its wholesome discipline, and not 
tempted to escape it in the seclusion of a dark 
closet debouching in a by-street or back-entry. 

In conclusion, wc*must not forget to inform our 
readers that the Mont de Pietd of Paris, while af¬ 
fording upon such moderate terms accommodation 1 
to the inhabitants in above a million instances per 
. aununij can yet subscribe two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year to the support of the hos¬ 
pitals, ’and to other charitable purposes—after 
paying interest on capital, and all the expenses of | 
administration. . * j 


CHANGES ON THE,COAST. * 

LAXP lost. • 

The Iloldemess' division of Yorkshire, a low 
tract of land extending from the neighbourhood 
of Hull to the ocean, and forming a wapentake of 
tho county, has been compared to tho profile of 
a boar's head in shape. There is some aptness 
in the comparison. Patrington, tho chief town, 
towards tho centre, may represent the place of 
the eye; and the tapering promontory termi¬ 
nating at Spurn Point will answer very well 
for the snout. In such resemblances we must 
not- he too particular; and, therefore, a slight 
curvature in tho contour of the latter appendage 
njay he overlooked? It is a narrow barren ridge, 
stretching from the villpgo of Kilnsea to the 
Spurn lighthouse, a aistance of about four miles, 
only a few hundred yards in breadth, and 
bounded by tho ocean on one side, and by the 
river Humber on the othfcr. Rushes grow in 
abundance over a considerable part of jhe ridge, 
in which numerous flights of Woodcocks find 
shelter on their first arrival in the country, and 
engage the attention of the sportsman. It gra- 
' dually contracts to a spit of sand, scarcely above 


high-water mark, scantily furnished with herb¬ 
age, and perforated in every direction with 
rabbit burrows, at the end of which is the light¬ 
house, menaced by the tumultuous ocean, with 
some cottages adjacent for the cnptaiu and men 
of the Trinity Houso life-boat, floating close to 
tho shore. The position seems most insecure, 
especially in stormy, wintry weather; and, in 
fact, siilfco the date of authentic history, the wild 
waves have made fearful havoc with this part of 
our coast-linc. The ancient Ravcnspur or lta- 
vonspunv a ijamo apparently of Danish origin, 
of which th(J’present Spurn is a relic, was in the 
neighbourhood. It became a borough at tho 
same* time with Hull, and sent members to par¬ 
liament in the reigns of the three Edwards. 
JBolingbroke, afterwards Henry iv, landed at 
its port in the year 1309, upon his -ret urn f rom 
banishment. Soon aftcrward*r"the iunSWtnnts, 
made a formal representation to the crown of 
tlnpr difficulties owinj^o the cucroauhmcnts of 
the sea, and ultimately abandoned the town lc/ 
tho remorseless billows. It has long since been 
washed away, hut no record exists of tho preciso 
date of its destruction, and no vestige remains 
to indicate its particular locality. A number of 
places belonging to Bristol priory, with the site 
occupied by tho priory itself, bavo likewise to¬ 
tally perished from the action of the devouring 
clement. 

In tho yenr 1835, as a solitary horseman was 
returning from a visit to the Spurn lighthouse, 
ho dismounted, and left the beaten track to 
Kilnsea, in order to proceed thither more imrnc- 
' dlately by the track, leading his steed by tho 
bridle .over the shingle. Agates, carnations, 
amethysts, chalcedonies, and a variety of jaspers 
are frequently picked up ; and, perchance, a few 
precious stones might reward the pedestrian. 
Rut ho had not proceeded fur before his atten¬ 
tion was called off from the search by tho 
stranded carcase of a porpoise, which some gulls 
wq/rc eagerly devouring ; and a little farther on, 
among the pebbles at his feet, lay indubitable 
relics of his own species, though presenting no¬ 
thing to tempt the hungriest bird to stop its 
flight. There was a hone, apparently a human 
one—then another of a similar description—the 
veritable leg and thigh-bone of a man who had 
once trod the surface as firmly as himself. Last 
of all he found wlmt would have sufficed to dis¬ 
pel all doubt as to what creature tho bones be¬ 
longed, had any existed—a human skull. Tho 
spectaclo brought our. traveller, sir George 
Head, to a pause. He examined tho fragments, 
handled them gently, restored them to their 
place, and journeyed on indulging melancholy 
musings respecting tho sad fate of shipwrecked 
seamen, yet wondering at the state of feeling 
which could have permitted tho body of a fellow 
creature to remain exposed upon tho beach, till 
every scmblanee of humanity had depart ed, and 
the merest wreck of tho framo survived. But 
on reaching the village, and relating the adven¬ 
ture, his conclusions were corrected — human 
bones, exposed and scattered, being somewhat 
as common at the spot as coals at Newcastle. 
An old church, undermined by the sea, had 
fallen. Tho churchyard, where generations 
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slumbered, huh still in process of being eon- J ing in tlie soil after (Lie manner-of stones inn 
sinned by the waves, giving up its dead to their , (pinny, and tho apertures of tho graves appear- 
iuipcrative mandate and wild action—hence tho . ing at regular intervals. “ For several minutes,” 
bones. ! says the narrator, “ I remained fascinated by 

There nre many examples along our shores of , the horrible wav in which these fragments of 
this unceremonious appropriation of terra Jirma mortality were disposed, ns the rapacious ocean, 
by the ocean, no leave being asked of lords of ■ though doomed to suffer retribution in its turn, 
manors, proprietors! or tenants. But we con- j tore the dead and buried from their hallowed 
line ourselves to the spoliation in protfess on ; r*st. It was a picture; for, marshalled, as it, 
the coast of Yorkshire, and particularly that of , were, in order, rows of fleshless skulls, awaiting 
Uolderness, as attention was called to it at a ■ the extinction of time, grinned stern defiance to 
meeting of the British Association,.held- at Hull, i the decree of fate, that thus prematurely dis- 
in some papers submitted to the section of geo- j turb'ed their repose.” The scene might have 
logy and physical geography, drawn up by local suggested to Bewick tho subject of one of his 
parties. | remarkable cuts, which represents a cliff undcr- 

Kilnsea is said to have been a place of some con- | mined, with the tower and western end of an 
sequence in former times, but it is now reduced | abbey standing on its verge ; the eastern aisle is 
to a baml“ t -v p about a scoro houses. The slow, ! gone ; the waves are invading tho cemetery ; a 
, ’uetJSsant, and sure inroads of the turbulent , skull rests upon the beach ; and a broken tomb- 
North Sea have effected, the change, and tho j stone is shown on which a cormorant is perched, 
same cause threatens afcVno distant‘period to j The village inn, named the Blue Bell, built at the 
ravage and engulf the remainder. • It stands , recent date of the year 1847, is now nearer the 
upon a projecting point of a line of cliff, earthy sea than at the time of its erection. It was 
and soft, consisting of beds of clay, gravel, and then 534 yards distant, which has been abridged 
sand; and, rising gradually from the low spit of , to 488 yards, showing an annual loss of 71 yards, 
sand at .Spurn, it hero attains the height of about ! If this rate of consumption is kept up—and it is 
thirty feet. 'The waved" continually bcatiug pretty uniform at the same place—its lease of 
against this yielding barrier wear it away, espe- security will expire in about sixty-five years, 
eially when the swell is heavy from the ocean ; The infant of to-day may therefore live to see 
being tempest-tost, rendering the position of the all landlords finally ejected, and the Blue Bell 
dwellings remaining on tho verge more and more crumbling from the cliff upon the beach, for the 
critical. There is indeed no retd danger to the . waves further to disperse its ruins, 
occupants, for the sea does not perform its work , The old church of Withcrusca, a few miles to 
stcalLhily, as man often acts to his fellow man, the north, has shared the fate of the one just 
coming clown upon him as a thief in the night, j noticed; and through the thirty miles of coast, 
The prey is attacked openly by the billows, 1 extending from Spurn Point to Bridlington, 
sunrise and noon, sunset and midnight; and , there is similar wear and tear in operation, 
the spoil is won gradually, so that timely warn- ! which has been going on from a period long 
iug of impending destruction is given by the ! antecedent to any written or traditional history, 
progressive rate at which the foe advances to The submerged forest at Ilornsea is one evi- 
eonquest. But to a stranger it seems perilous 1 deuce of this. A black line or roof of peat runs 
to dwell on a site which has so potent an encirfy ■ seaward along the shore, marking the ancient 
close at baud—the spray of the storm beating position of a woodland below higb-waler mark, 
against the windows ; and melancholy reflec- over which tho waves of every tide now roll, 
tions arise, that inevitably must the hearth-fire , The peat may her .kneaded like dough into balls, 
be extinguished to blaze no more on tho spot, 1 when first taken up, but becomes bard on dry- 
and sea-weeds grow where eliildhood at present iug, and, -if cut by a knife, the divided surface 
prattles. The church feW in the year 1820. 1 may he polished like marble. Among the towns 

At the period to which wo have been referring, j and villages known to have been destroyed, are 
when the solitary traveller traversed the beach, | Auburn, llartburn, Hyde, in the Bay of Brid- 
its ruins formed a mound rising to a consider- | lington, and Owthome, to which two moro may 
able height, in which were largo masses of the , be added, mentioned by Camden, but no longer 
n ails adhering closely together, and fragments existing—Upsal and Pennismerk. The rate of 
of the rounded spire. These wore overlaid with waste varies at different points, being influenced 
the last fallen earth—rich ehurclWyard mould, by tho composition of the cliffs, the direction of 
in which bones, skulls, fragments of coffins, the shore, the set of the tide, and other causes, 
remnants of garments, as buttons and shreds ; Borne data of interest upon this subject were 
of handkerchiefs, were profusely scattered, j submitted to the British Association. The cross 
The last-named articles seem, to the living in ’ at Atwiek, in 178G, was 946 yards from tho edga 
inland places, strange furniture for the deadof the cliff; in December, 1836, it was 814yards 
but they are not so to a maritime population, distant; and in 1853 only 770 yards, showing 
They belonged to shipwrecked mariners, whose I an average annual loss of two-and-a-half yards, 
bodies had floated ashore, and were interred j The east end of nornsea church, in 1786, was 
i precisely as they were found, owing to their ; distant from tho sea 1333 yards ; in 1836 it was 
| state of decomposition. This accounts for the 1000 yards from high-water mark; and in 1853 
I juxtaposition of buttons and bones, handker- but 942 yards distant, so that the average loss 
chiefs and skeletons. At the spot, the cliff wits had increased in the last seventeen years from 
neither more nor less than tho perpendicular two yard? to' three and a half per annum. Aid- 
section of a grave-yard, bones and skulls stick- 1 borough church, in 1786.- was 2044 yards from 
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the sea ; in 1853 It .was 1910 yards, making a j we shall seo in another paper, on some future 


loss of two yards aiuiu; 


! tytu yar 
ally. Tin 


e distance of: occasion, as an instance of compensation, that 


llolmpton church from lugh-water mark had ground is gained and life sustained upon it, by 
been reduced in the same interval from 1200 to the same instrumentality. 

1120 yards. _ The aVerage loss of land on the 

whole coast is estimated at about two yards and - 

a half aunualljf. TShis is equal to an area of * 

thirty-three acres—a field of respectable dimen- JTHE TRIUMPH OP 1AITH. 

Sions every year gnawed off by the ocean with* In an interesting account of the Orphan Asylum 
out satisfying its appetite. In general, where and other institutions founded at Dussulthul by 


THE TRIUMPH OP FAITH. 


grarnlsires havo sown and reaped, the same ope¬ 
ra) ions may be performed by the grapdsons. 
Hut this is not the case in all patts of Holdcr- 
ncss. A farmer of the wapentake once pointed 
out to us a track, over which the waves were 
freely careering, where ho well recollected 
having assisted in his youth to gather in the 
harvest. « ] 

Hut another calculation muy be made. The 
wasting cliff's extend about thirty miles along 
the coast, the average height being ten yards, 


Count von der Itecke, entitled, “ Illustrations of 
Faith,” we rmi'et with tiic following encouraging 
example of* the way in whieh God honours the 
simple trust of liis people:— 

“ It happened once that, for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying the need of those under iny care, I had been 
obliged to incur a debt of 1000 thalers. The day 
when my bill for that amount bes^mo -rr"" ;pi 
preaching; J perceived that I had not the money”*" 
to meet it, pnd, after capful consideration, I could 
6ee no prospect of obtaining Such a sum. In this> 


and the averago annual loss two and a half J difficulty 1 had recourse to prayer, and, after a 


yards. Wo ajrive, therefore, at fko total quan¬ 
tity as follows:—1760 x 30 = 52,800; 10 x =25; 


time, I-received a feeling of assurance that the 
Lord would provide for my wants, and send me 


perpendicular direction in preference to a hori¬ 
zontal •fracture, inches, recesses, grottoes, and 
extensive cav.es, some of them highly romantic, 
are hollowed out by the fierce dash of the bil¬ 
lows, the more solid parts remaining as pillars 


lo support them, till in* the lapso of years the j a lacking tone, to give him my orders for tho dis- 
columns themselves successively give way, the \ charge of the bill, I answered him calmly, ‘Do 
roofs fall in, and vast masses of the cliffs are j not*bc afraid, but go now to the post and fetch the 
detached. The hard and compact alum bhule , letters.' My secretary turned to go, but stopped 
about Whitby is similarly ptfhetrated by the himself to ask— 1 But if I do not find anything, 
element, and formed into caverns. Orn^in Runs- [ what then?* ‘Only go,’ was my reply; uud I 
wick Hay, of large size, called Hob-Role, was 1 again lifted up my voice the throne of grace, 
years ago an object of vulgar terror in tluFneigh- i lie eamo back with an altered countenance, and, as 
bourhood, as the supposed residence of a grim he rushed into my room, he burst into tears, and 
Aoigoblin—a superstition which the name com- ! handed me a letter with a stamp on the cover, 
memorates. While the beating waters slowly j showing that it contained 1000 Buffers. The Lord 
undermine the base, atmospheric agencies, as ; had beheld our distress before it reached us, and 
severe frosts, tend to split the superior masses, j had already provided agaipst it. On reading the 
which fall as the excavating process deprives : letter, I found.that a pious yofing man at Berlin, 
them of support. Fatal casualties have thus ! a baker, hud been to a friend of mine in that city 
boon caused, one of which was long a talc of, to ask his advice, saying that he had unexpectedly 
horror in the locality under notice, and is eer- : ucquired a considerable property, and wished to 
tainly one .of the meat remarkable events in the \ know how he could put out 1000 thalers to tho 
cliequcrcd history of human accidents. While safest interest. My # friend mentioned several 
two young girls, Bisters, belonging to Staiths, ways—such as the funds, purchase of land, etc. 
were silting on tho rocky pavementof the shore, To eqjch of these proposals he shook his head, and 
a splinter fell from the higher part of the*cliff'. at last said, ‘No, no, those are not of tho luud I 
By hitting some projecting ledge, it seems to 1 mean; I wish to devote this money to tho service 
have acquired a rotatory motion, for it struck 1 of the Lord, and I want your advice ns to the best 
one of Che girls on tho hyider part of fhe neck, ! way of doing that.’ ‘ Oh,’ replied my friend, 
and in a moment severed the head from the ' ‘ if that is what you mean, send it to the orpliun 
body. But .if life is occasionally destroyed, 1 and destitute children at Dusseltlml.' And this 
■while firm land is annually reduced tg scattered , was the money that arrived in the hour of our 
atoms by natural agencies in action on the coast, ! need.” 


52,800 x 25 = 1,320,000 cubic yards of fine sedi- j the assistance4 required in duo time. This feeling 
menl, coarse sand, pebbles, and boulders every j increased upon me, lliqpgh my secretary grieved 
year swept away from this ill-fated shore. This me with his doubts and fears ; and he was conti- 
iiuiount of material would cover to the depth of nually saying, ‘ You inay hope the money may bo 
one foot an area of about 738 aercs. forthcoming, buC where is it to come from ? ’ 

Further north, chalk forms the coast-line, When the day arrived,and no new prospect of money 
and presents bold, towering cliffs of the most j appeared, he seemed to triumph in tho def'eut 
massive appearance.as in the noble promontory ; which ho thought was awaiting my still unshaken 
of Flamborougk Head. Yet even these hard • faith aud hope. When I perceived this, I retired 
rocks are seized and ground down by the teeth •into my room, closed the door, and on my knees 
of the devouring sea. As the chalk splits in a j implore^ the Lord, for his name’s sake, and for the 
perpendicular direction in preference to a hori- , sake too oTTfhis young man’s immortal soul, that 


he would not let my humble confidence in him be 
put to sham<£ nor suffer the impending distress to 
come upon me. I arose strengthened and com¬ 
posed, so that when lie entered and asked me, in 
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THE HARVEST IIYMN. 
lion of tlio rolling year! to Thee 
Our songs shall rise—whose bounty poms, 
[n many n goodly gift, with free 
And liberal baud, onr autumn stores; 

N a firstlings of our Hock wc slay, » 

No soaring clouds of incense rise, 
llnl on thy hallowed shrine wo lay ' 

Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 

Horne on thy breath, the lap of spring 
Was heaped with many a blooming tiower; 
And smiling summer joyed to bring 
'I'he sunshine and the gentle shower; 

And autumn's rich luxuriance now— 

The ripening-seed, the bursting shell. 

The golden sheaf and laden bough— 
[Ufiicfiiof thy bounty tell. 

No menial throng, no m-incely dome, 

Hero wait a titled loiVs behest, t 
Bnt many a fair arid happy home 
Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest': 

No groves of palm our fields adorn, 

No myrtle shades or orange bowers, 
lint rustling meads of golden corn, 

And fields of waving grain are oufs. 

Safe in thy care, the landscape o’er 
Our flocks and herds securely stray; 

No tyrant master claims our ato\c, 

No ruthless robber rends away ; 

No tierce volcano’s withering shower, 

No fell simoom, with poisonous bu-atu. 

Nor burning suns, with baleful power. 

Awake the fiery plagues of death. 

And here shall rise our song to Thee : 

Where lengthened vale and pastures lie. 
And streams go singing wild and frpi • 
Rcncatli a blue and smiling sk’y; 

Where we lepose 'neath Freedom’s w.-ngs, 
Free from the harsh oppressor’s rod— 

Jleie will we bring our offerings 
01 love and reverence to Clod. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 

Ax angel of peace from heaven sped: 

All nature brightened as he drew near 
Where a poor man toiled in his lowly shell, 

And thanked tho Lord hr his scanty bread; 

Thu augol breathed in the Christian’s ear, 

“Thy God beholds; and will not forget; 

Have patience; the rod will blossom yet 

He spread his pinions, then paused again 

Where prayer from a sick man’s couch was heard ; 
In weary weakness, in restless pain, 

For tedious months had the sufferer lain; 

But his pale faco beamed at the whispered word, 

“ 'I by God beholds, anil will not forget; 

Have patience; the rod may blossom j ct!” 

Then tho angel flew where a mother prayed 
For a godless son on the world intent; 

.She wept, half trusting and half afraid. 

She felt God alone could afford her aid, 

Ami to her was the message of comfort sent, , 

“ Thy Saviour hears, and will not forget; 

Have patience; tho rod may blossom yet 1” 

With cares depressed, and with trials worn, 

A persecuted believer knelt; 

With drooping heart she had meekly borne 
The unkind word and the look of scorn, 

Till the angel’s smile was as sunshine felt: 

“ Thy God beholds, and will not forget^ 

Uijuice, for the rod shall blossom yet 1 


Then the seraph hovered w-lierc.death hod been; 

In its little coffin an infant; lay; 

The parents wept; but a calm serene 
Stole o’er their souls as a hand unseen 
Gently wiped the trickling tears away: 

“ Your God beholds, and will hot forget; 

Your bud shall blossom in heaven yet!” 

Happy such to whom grief cc.firii fiot in vain, 

'1 hough afflictions bow or the world contemn. 
Thrice blest in sorrow, thrico blest iu pain, 

Reproach is honour and loss is gain; 

For tho angel of peace shall visit them ! 

Their God beholds, and will ne’er forget; 

The rod shall blossom iu glory yet! 

A. Is O. E. 


TO A STEAM SHIP, ON ITS LAUNCH. 

Go forth, thou noble bark, 

In glory and iu might; 

Go, ride the wond’ring waves, 

A thing, of power and light. 

Go, amid rcudiug shouts 
And booming cannons' roar; 

Go, walk in mqjcsty 
The sea’s wide kingdom o’er. 

Pass on, thou gallant one, 

To meet the wild storm’s might. 

And hear thee fearless through 
The tempest's sheeted light. 

All onward us thou goest, 

With proud and graceful sweep, 

Thou scenj’st a conqueror 
Going forth to rule the deep. 

Yet, in thy beauty, thou 
Art heaving fearful breath, 

For thou hast fatal power 
With destiny and death. 

A thousand hearts will heat 
Within thy mighty breast; 

A thousand hopes thou'lt bear 
Over the billow’s crest. 

Rich stores of merchandise 
Will he thy ocean care, . 

And the more precious freight 
Of human life thou'lt hear. 

Go, spread thy wing-like sails. 

Thou spirit of the waves 1 
Light whe.ro our kindred lie 
Outstretch’d in foreign graves. 

Go, where the shores are bright 
-With coral and with gold, 

Where odorous spices breathe, 

- And the tall palms unfold, 
i. Go, where the pyramids 
Defy the sweep of tiuie, 

Where kings lie sepulchred 
In long and ancient line. 

Go, gone upon the chine 
Of learning’s infant Incath, 

Where hero Greece doth lie, 

Beauteous in sculptured death. 

Go, bring us news of those, 

Our exiled ones afar; 

Bring pledges thence that they 
The true, the constant are. 

Triumphant one 1 outlaimch’il * 

On the wido heaving main, 

A veil is o’er thy fate f 
llmo wilt thou come again ^ 

‘ IIoiv like to one of us, 

Pass’d forth-to l&tliou art, 

Outclcaring rock anmflioal 
• With strong aud throbbing heart. 

Go forth, then, queenly liark, 

Thy sweeping course begin; 

Dash through the foaming waves, 

/1'liy port all bravely win 1 

HAST LEWIS. 
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lack of courage to encounter the usually placid Annie laughed merrily. _ ■ 
nionlb. “ Now, shall I tell you what I have been doing, 

Whilst Allan Grant was whirling away on the dear Mrs. Meadows ? So you think I have been 

| railroad, ou his way to his mother’s relations in frolicking all day. Ah ! you aro wrong for oucc. 

j die country, those relations were not without their I have been helping Martha to house clean.” 

whirl nnd worry of expectation and excitement “ House clean!” 
i' relative to his visit. # * “ Yes; and you can’t thir*"hftw nice wo have 

It was a noble part of Allan's disposition, and made it all look. Papa seldom goes out, you know; 

: i one which had marked him from a child, that, | and such work it was when we really did get 

i whilst grateful for kindness, and neither reserved \ fairly in among his old books, bottles,and retorts, 

! nor cold to strangers, he lyid a wonderful tenacity | test tulles and chemicals; and such smells ! Oh 
for old friendships and associations!/ lie did not ; dear, Mrs*- Meadows, ’tis like the smell of f.fty 
forget, now that he was the possessor ot his uncle’s 1 years ago." 

wealth, and was about to take his place amongst | “ And pray is the smell of fifty years ago likely 

many of the most influential and respected of to be worse than the smell of to-day P” asked Mira 

I London citizens, that in a little corner of his | Catherine, sharply; for she thought the maiden a 

II island home, there dwelt the aged and widowed i flippant silly creature, and condemned her ra! tie 

"l a f pother. She might not be | as idle talking and jesting. “ I’ray, Annie, have 

1 1 particularly refined, anavertainly she was not rich ' you rend the book I lent yon P” 

11 in tbis world’s goods; ini dfigence waft not one of . “ No, Miss Catherine." 

j I her characteristics ; but “ she is the mother of her ; “ Have you read any part of it ? ” 

j who gave me birth,” he said; “ and my first duty, “ I did begin ; but it seemed so very —— that 
I after my long absence from England, is undoubted- ■ is, I could mft understand it. You see, Miss 
ly to her.” He recollected, too, with the faithful , Catherine, it may be very wrong, but l am not 
memory of gratitude, many a little act of kindliness ' quite able to enter into calling the world a ‘ vale 
and generosity on her parti, when he was a school- of tears.’ ” 

boy in the same old cathedral town as that in “ But you must learn it some day. You will j 
which she resided; how, with, more liberality have experience enough of it, I can fell yon. I ;[ 
| than judgment, she had regularly sent him cakes , wish 1 conld see yon more serious, more sedate. '; 

I and parcels of comestible* every Saturday after- my dear. It is very important for a mofhuless ! 

! noon, treated him to a welcome Sunday dinner girl like you to be watchful. Remember bow all |; 

! once a month, and bad in fact, with small means, your actions are commented on.” ! 

! done far more for him in every way, than his “ It is not very kind to comment on the actions 
uncle and aunt Grant who lived in the same town, of a motherless girl, w it ? But I forgot my ; 

and who had at least more in their power, than a message: Miss Hamilton’s kind love to you, and [ i 

poor widow with a narrow income. ' she will not be able to call to-night, as her mamma, j 

The dear old lady was now watching very is not so well: so sbo sent me instead, anu hoped \ 

anxiously for his arrival, and fidgeted her sis- you would let me read the paper to you.” j 

I ter. Miss or Mistress Catherine Meadows, by her She had just thrown off her hat, and had seated i 
i incessant references to the ^old-fashioned time- herself oa a low stool at tho ohl lady’s feet, whilst | 

i piece. Miss Catherine had composed herself to a kind of j 

j “Janet, go and give my compliments to Mr. afternoon dose, when a quick step was heard, and J 
I Elgar, sod say I should be much obliged to Him an exclamation from Mrs. Meadows caused Annie | ] 

for a Bradshaw. I hope there’s no accident." to start u$\ and at the same moment Allan Grant !' 

; Bradshaw came; bat Mrs. Meadows understood stood in the door-way. i ] 

: as much of Bradshaw as a Hindoo would under- “ Times,” and everything and every one. were ; 

stand of the “ Times,” r.nd repeated her visit to forgotten in the joy and delight with which the i. 

the dock. fond grandmother greeted her long absent grand- ' 

’ “ Dear, dear ! I hope there’s no accident. I’m son; but it was. unnatural to expect him to be so 

; sure, what a dreadful account that was, Catherine, much absorbed as to forget the presence of the i 

about the train that had the collision in the tunnel girlish beauty, who, gathering her shawl around ! 

| last year.” her, and tying on her brown hat, began, with a ! 

Miss Catherine, p stiff old maiden lady, many , blush and comical glance at the affectionate j 

I years sister Meadows’s junior, gave a murmur of j demonstrations ot the old lady, to prepare for 

j assent. Her temper was unquestionably bad now. departure. j 

! There was a rumour, however, that it had Wn 1 Thoroughly might any one but Miss Catherine, 1 
|' worse. 1 that woman of a sorrowful spirit, understand how 

|, At this moment, when poor Mrs. Meadows was j it was that Annie conld not rail the w orld a voje 
j j beginning to fume and fret< and Miss Catherine, j of tears. She was truly a picture of contentment \ 

| who piqued herself upon solidity of character, to 1 and of joy, such as is not often met with cither 1 
! | expostulate, a bright face peeped in—a face that , before or after sunny seventeen. The- motherless- >; 
j j would almost have lighted up the grey cathedral ' ness which had been her portion from birth had ! 1 
! \ itself, let the niche be never so dark in which it left no cloud; and her childhood, passed with her J i 

I I showed itself. • father in f,he dim grey cathedral close at Norwich, j 

! “ May I come in, Mrs. Meadows ?” had no darkness nor dimness for her. She had i 1 

\ “ To be sure you may, Annie. Why, I have walked about those ruined walls, and looked among ! j 

| been expecting you all day; but I dare say you | those calmly beautiful arcbcs, until she had im- ; 

j have had more interesting occupation than that of: bibed a spirit ot the beautiful, without, however,' 
reading the news to two old ladies.” j a tinge of sadness «r melancholy. 
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i Silliness, indeed,' she knew but by name. The 
j world was spring time and gladness to her; and 

I for coinp;mionship, she desired no better than that 

I of her father, a man of taste and refinement, who, 1 

j absorbed as he often was in his studies and 

! philosophical pursuits, could unbend to bis only 

; daughter at tnfles,'and enter into her peculiar 

thoughts and feelings as few others could harf 
i Mono. He had seen too much of the defects of 
I female education to desire to subject his phild to 
| the same routine. When, therefore, the instruc- 
I tion of old Martha—a superior kind *f upper 
servant, who had taught bis wife her a, b, c, and 
had lived in his family ever since his carriage— 

| became insufficient, he yielded to the importunities 

| of bis relations, and sent Annie to a day sebool in 

| the neighbourhood. Two years of such life, lmw- 

I ever, were so wearisome to the’little lady, that he 

i removed her from Mrs. Morris’s at the age of 

j fourteen, determined that books and nature should 

■ be her teachers. But the work of education was , 

! imperfect, and with fine natural talents and a dis- 

i- position of uncommon sweetness, !he child grew 

| into maidenhood undisciplined and untrained; 

| even in her studies pursuing no beaten track, but 

' indulging in a kind of desultory reading, which 

II was a continual mental feast without any assimi- 
!! lating process whatever. 

\; It is perhaps marvellous that tho almost indis- 
;j criminate reading in which sho indulged, should 
1 1 have had no effect in tincturing her mind with 
1 ! thoughts otherwise than pure and innocent; but 
' it was nevertheless true, and she would have 
I blushed to join in the conversation of the young 
^ ladies at Miss Morris’s, who talked of Jove and 
romance and marriage in secret, and affected most 
abstird *and,. to Annie, inexplicable prudery in 
! public. • 1 lad .Miss Asliton been created for her 
lather’s plaything, and for her own enjoyment of a ' 
dream-life alone, this, kind flf training might have 
been harmless enough; but a future, and a 
woman’s future, lay before her, with a woman's 
duties, a woman’s hopes, and a woman’s sorrows; 
j and how was her dreamy yout^r fitting her for 
this ? What could she know of earnesf Jife in the 
j old ivy-covered house of her city home, where, 
i under the shadow of the grey cathedrgl, she 
wandered amid ruined cloisters, stole in the even¬ 
ing hour among the gothic arches, or sate at her 
lattice window, her head resting on her hands, 
conning the old English ballad or the metrical 
; romance, until she almost lost her individuality, 

; and lived so much in the past as at times to forget 
| the present ? 

! - Alter all, it was woman’s influence that Annie 
i j Ashten needed ; and perhaps man—all honour to 
'; his firmness and his skill in nobler works—never 
makes a greater blunder than when he attempts a 
I girl’s education alone, lit* may rear a tolerably 
j Substantial and well-proportioned fabric, but there 
are touches—and these touches make the beauty of 
tho whole—which woman's hand alone can give; 
i deep hidden springs, which woman’s power alone 
can open; soft gentle sympathies, which woman's 
voice alone can call forth. *On the beautiful girl, 
so formed to love and to be loved, the blank was 
evident; the glbry of womanliness was absent from 
lfor brow. * ; 

i Whilst you have been reading this, however. 


Annie Ashton had sped away like a wild goat, 
leaving Allan Grant, with all his sago theories 
and wise resolutions, on the dangerous border-land 
of fascination. . He needed Margaret to whisper 
his own words in his car: “ Love at first sight! 
Impossible! No sensible man will fall in love 
with mere beauty!” Beware, Allan Grant. 

“ Who is that young lady that I frightened 
a way, grandmamma ?” "asked Allan, carelessly, at 
tea time. 

The old lady, after having satisfied herself that 
her grandgQn would not starve, and seen him 
safely through one dish of poached eggs and pre¬ 
pared for another, replied : “ A daughter of Mr. 
Ashton, the great antiquary. He lives next door 
to us.” 

" Have they lived hero long ? I (Wlv^nietnber 
him whilst I was at schotdiibdre. 

“ I dare say not. H^vory seldom went out at 
that time,* and it is ^fily of late years he ba'j 
begun to show himself much, and to live liko 
other folks. lie docs it for his child's sake; and 
it is time. I never saw such a wild thing as she 
is. 1 am siyo it is ft good thing the linmiltons 
have taken her up, poor girl. Wiiy didn’t Mr. 
Ashton send her to dfchool, liko other girls, I 
should like to know P They are quite the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of the place." 

Arc they ? She docs not seem to me ridiculous 
by any means." 

Miss Catherine looked curiously at him, and i 
replied : “ Your memory is shorter than 1 expect¬ 
ed^. l)o yon remember a little girl being missed 
ose Sunday afternoon after service, and such a 
hue and l-Vc^ping raised for her, and the place 
searched high ana low ; and when they went as n 
last hope to took into the cathedral, she was found 
asleep in one of the stalls P" 

“ To be sure I rcipcmber that; but I had for- 
gottsn that was Miss Ashton.” 

* Well, she does jnst such eccentricities now-a- 
day«, only of an older sort. Thero is such an out¬ 
cry always for the beautiful—such roaming and 
streaming over hills to see ‘beauty.’ Beauty! 
nonsense! 1 should like to set her to work to 
make her father a set of shirts; that would work 
the folly out of her in no\ime. Fancy her now a 
wife! Yon may believe me, sister Meadows, 

& bo asked me the other day frhat sort of birds 
giblets were." 

Allan could not help smiling at an ignorance of 
the interior of a goose of which even he could not 
plead guilty; but, tea being ovfcr, he proposed to 
pay a visit to his uncle Grant before dark; aud his 
grandmother, literally tired with pleasure—the 
pleasure of welcoming him, and doing the honours 
of her small mviiage to the rich man of the family 
—sate herself down in an easy chair, and composed 
herself to a quiet doze.* 

Miss Catherine was in no mood to sleep. Sho 
was speculating on the dangerous fascination of 
the next-door neighbour, and thinking what an 
excessively silly thing it would be if that ehild 
were really to entrap the young heir. She re¬ 
solved to lose no opportunity of depreciating the 
value of this pretty plaything, the antiquary’s 
daughter, and of opening his eyes, before it should 
be too late, to her faults and deficiencies in every 
possible way. If she had wished to smootbe the 
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paih to courtship and a final engagement, she 
could scarcely have chosen a better course. Few 
women, and no men that we know of, are to be 
talked out of one idea into another. 

As he passed out on his way to his uncle’s 
house, which was at about a mile’s distance fronj 
the town, lie saw th»slight little figure of Annie 
Ashton, with her arm round that of another fe¬ 
male form, whose face was hidden on her shoulder. 
She seemed to be comforting her, by the glance 
that Allan could obtain over the blipd of. the low 
dining-room window. Her hair, whlvb was of a 
golden hue, was lit up by the beams oi' the setting 
snn, and her small child-like figure was bent*over 
the person in sorrow, whose frame, as she sate beside 
her, seemed convulsed with emotion. There is no 
vi gnette^M mfranutiful in the picture of a woman’s 
«.'iTlSs that of "the ’consoler; and Allan Grant 
felt this to his heart’s depth. 

Mrs. Grant was seated a her accustomed even¬ 
ing occupation of needlework, when her nephew 
made his appearance. He would have preferred 
meeting her without such an extreme sfiow of 
gratification, which was almost overpowering, es¬ 
pecially as for many years no particular inter¬ 
course had taken place between the families. If it 
were in his nature, which it was not, to be suspi¬ 
cions or censorious, he might have set down a little 
of the snperllnons delight to the remembrance of a 
certain document lying in Doctors’ Commons; but 
it really did not strike him. 

His cousins were none of them at home; and it 
struck Allan Grant unpleasantly, that the mother 
of this large family should be so hard at needle¬ 
work, whilst the girls, three in numJtfo-, Were at a 
lecture on mesmerism in the cify. The younger 
children were in bed, and Mr. Grant- .vas drowsily 
walking in his garden. He was some years 
younger than Allan’s father, but there was a 
worn, aged appearance about him, which made 
Allan doubt whether there might not he so.ne 
mistake about their relative ages. . 

Allan had yet to learn how sharp must be the 
struggle of a father of a large family with limited 
means; how many buffets and discouragements a 
man anxious to rise must meet; and how, be¬ 
tween the war of prudcnfce and expediency, and the 
care to seem genteel and prosperous, the battle 
must ofttimes be allot one. Mr. Grant had only 
lately made the discovery that the house in which 
his ten children had been born was too small for 
their requirements, and not genteel enough for 
their position; and*to make all this agree with his 
narrow means, to pay butcher and baker, and to 
dress and educate his girls and boys, required a 
stretch of ingenuity on Mrs. Grant’s part, as those 
host knew who lived in her scantily-supplied 
kitchen, and ate at her often meagre table. Ah! 
there is an altar raised in A ore than one English 
household to appearances, the sufferings of whose 
victims, in the process of immolation, it would 
take too long to enumerate. 

The conversation rather flagged. Allan was 
sensible of feeling extremely weary of his aunt’s 
company, who, although she passed for a very 
clever woman, was doubtless a fatiguing one, from 
the peculiar habit of mind which induced her to 
turn everything into an argument. Allan felt 
some compassion for his ancle during the artillery 
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of words to which the meek an'd not very sapient 
man was exposed. He looked up occasionally, as 
though to ascertain Allan’s opinion of it all; and 
meanwhile, the lady of the house darned, and 
talked, and propounded, untH nine- o'clock, when 
preparations were made for supper. 

The family had all passed-uifdeV review by this 
time, and Allan Grant had, so to speak, materials 
for a biographical sketch of each of his young 
cousins.- but they were mere groupings of a pic¬ 
ture in which it was plain that he was intended to 
look on Jane, the eldest daughter, as tho principal 
figure. Her acquirements as a musician and as a 
linguist wpi-e only second to her admirable qualifi¬ 
cations for domestic life. It was rather too ob¬ 
vious, however, what all this meant, when her 
mother suddenly asked Allan if he had any matri¬ 
monial project in View, and recommended him by 
all means to marry young—a step which would 
save him many temptations, and one which she 
said, with a little sentimental glance at her hus¬ 
band, she had never repented of. 

Allan thought it would only have been fair to 
ask his uncle liis opinion; but at this moment a 
sound of voices was heard, and the yonng Grants, 
all eager and talkative, flocked into the room. 

If Allan had pictured Jane pretty, the illusion 
was soon dispelled. She was decidedly plain, but 
would have looked less so if it had not been for a 
very glaring and conspicuous dress, and the at¬ 
tempt at style, which, in her case, utterly tailed. 
Ilcr sister, Alice, was better looking, and was evi¬ 
dently clever; but had a short, assured tone, which 
was anything but becoming in a girl of eighteen, 
and which reminded Allan of words in the 
“ Charming Woman,” which had reference to her, 
“rather sharp tone." Young men there were, 
too, of ages varying from sixteen to twenty-five, 
each and all consciously clever; and the younger 
daughter, Clara, with Doardipg-school written on 
her face, talked with as little diffidence as if she 
had been twenty-four instead of fourteen. 

The introductions were soon over, and they all ga¬ 
thered round the supper table. Tho lecture was the 
subject of remark, and swallowed up all else. Ac¬ 
customed as our young traveller was to the clatter 
of a table d'hote and all manner of society, he felt 
himself bewildered by the variety of subjects that 
were introduced, all, however, bearing upon mes¬ 
merism or phrenology. Alico determined to begin 
its study and practice forthwith; and then ensued 
an argument on clairvoyance and phreno-mes- 
merism, the magnetic influence of mind over 
mind, the separate existence, the first, second, and 
third stages of the magnetic state, etc. They all 
seemed in thorough accord, when suddenly Mr. 
Harold, the elder brother, started a difficulty. At 
once they took sides, as at a game of cricket, and 
the contest was a sharp one^—diverted only by the 
suggestion of the head of the family as to its legi¬ 
timacy. Mr a. Grant was really delighted at the 
argument, and watched tho combatants through¬ 
out with a sort of applauding smile; whilst Allan 
thought that, clever as it all might be. contro¬ 
versy was a dangerous game for members of tho 
samo family, and that what began in argument 
might very possibly end in quarrelling. 

Alice hrfving settled by this time that every one 
was wrong but herself—-a comfortable conclusion 
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at which she usually arrived—with some calmness, 
although Jane sate*with tears in her eyes at her 
defeat, almost startled Allan by a sudden demand 
as to how he liked Germany, and what he thought 
of its literature and theology. He answered gene¬ 
rally with respect to the country and literature; 
of theology he,confessed no very profound know¬ 
ledge, and hoped he might thus escape; but, as a 
. hidden spring sets visible machinery in motion, #o 
began many tongues to move upon the German 
school, until poor Allan wished himself «with his 
grandmother in the Close. 

There was little fear of his Calling ih love at 
first sight here, at any rate; and, as he pursued his. 
way to Mrs. Meadows's house, he pondered seri¬ 
ously on the domestic scenes to which ho had been 
witness since his return to England: Marion, 
with her languid, miserable piornings contrasted 
with her evening excitement; and these cousins of 
his, learning to love excitement too, although in 
another form, but as little calculated for the 
adornment and solace of home as his married 
sister. . 

Yet more ’and more tempting became the pic¬ 
ture which his fancy drew of single life*willi his 
sister Margaret at* the Elms, until, as he passed 
the window again, he saw the same slight form 
which had fascinated him in the afternoon. It 
was now beside a tall, thin, elderly gentleman, 
whose grey hair she was fondly smoothing with 
her small hand, whilst he was deeply engaged in 
reading. He blushed to himself at the idle curio¬ 
sity which prompted him to observe all this, and 
yet he could scarcely resist turning again to I 00 I 4 
at the lovely girl; and marvellously, as he did so, 
did the prospect of single life with Margaret grow 
* dim, and tho castle begin to rise in which he and 
the mpiden* with the golden hair were the lord and 
lady. Litire did lie know, and little did Annie 
Ashton guess, what a shadow hovered over the 
threshold of that -quiet home, and how soon the 
calm brow of childhood should be marked with the 
grave thought of the woman. Well for her was it 
that all this was hidden. * 

The next morning Allan, who kept a pretty 
close watch over*the proceedings of las next-door 
neighbour, observed a fly stop, heavily laden with 
boxes and bags of a size and number betokening a 
long stay, and a grave scholarly-looking gentle¬ 
man stepped coolly out, followed by a tall, elderly 
lady of a stately step and proud dignified presence, 
very like the gentleman in person, but scarcely 
old enough, Allan thought, for his mother. On 
applying to Mrs. Meadows, who was engaged 
in dusting her old china—a work which she 
never left to Janet —she walked leisurely to 
the window, and, peering over her spectacles, 
ex claim eel:— , . 

• “ Why! that is professor Ruthven come 
home from Madeim. He is an old friend of 
Mr. Ashton’s, and I suppose they will stay with 
him until they find a house. He has been 
travelling four years. Was there a lady with 
him?” 

“ Yes: the lady is goqe into the houle." 

“ Ah! that’s his mother—a proud piece of 
goods she is. Well, I don’t envy Miss Ashton 
and old Martha their life witii her joi*a visitor; 
that’s all I can say. She is particularity itself. 


What could Mr. Ashton be thinking of, to ask 
them?" 

Allan did not trouble himself with the inquiry; 
but, vexed and disappointed that Miss Ashton had 
not made her appearance during the morning, 
went out for a solitary ramble on the Thorpe 
,road. 


SALE OF AN ISLAND. 

Thought has sometimes roved over the vast 
variety vf objects subject to fie process of buying 
and selling and getting gain. Houses, villas, 
mansions, farms, and estates for sale and pur¬ 
chased, is one of tho commonest and least notice¬ 
able of the every-day affairs of life. In addition, 
in many countries unhappily, somo of which rank 


naa at a regular traaejpnce, or uy competition at 
public ailction. Resides, also, the staple commo¬ 
dities in tho home market, there is always a long 
list of sundries of a very miscellaneous description, 
some of which are occasionally odd or extra¬ 
ordinary, though perfectly legitimate objects of 
commerce. Now an£ then there is a purchaser 
wanted for a newly imported living lion, tiger, or 
elephant, an ant-eater, chimpanzee, or ratllc-snake. 
Fragments of jJctrilied forests, or the fossil remains 
of huge mousters belonging to a defunct race of 
saurians, are likewise offered to the highest bid¬ 
der ; and sometimes the medley of disposable wares 
is rendered more heterogeneous by a lock of hair, 
9 wig, a tooth, a skull, or the shred of a garment, 
tbs the relic of some by-gone celebrity. Rut it is 
nbt 'iVatjan entire island, with any pre¬ 

tensions to figure on a map, is a purchasable lot. 
Indeed, so barely is this the case, that the event 
arrests attention as somewhat unique, though the 
area to bo disposed, of may bo very inconsiderable 
when compared with that of the inland patrimonies 
£hich are so frequently submitted to the hammer. 
There is something tempting, at least so it strikes 
us, in the acquisition of such property, where other 
circnmstances are equal. It has an inviting air of 
independent integrity, for trespassers are kept at 
a respectful distance by,the engirdling ocean, and 
jostling with border lands and their proprietors is 
similarly prevented. The possessor, standing iii 
the centre, may occasionally ehtertain the thought, 

“ I am monarch of nil I survey,” 

every object within the jangcof the visible horizon 
having been,conveyed to him by his title-deeds. 
Such an estate seems a kind of miniature kingdom, 
peculiarly the property of the owner, from the 
circumstance of its feeing untouched by other 
proprietaries. We write according to our impres¬ 
sions, not from experience, Laving no pretensions 
to the old Scotch title of Lord of the Isles, or to 
the^ownership of the least bit of rock partly rising 
above the waves. 

It is rather more than a dozen years ago since 
Lundy island, one of the Railish isles, was pur¬ 
chased by its present possessor, after previously 
repeatedly changing bands. The price of nine 
thousand tour hundred guineas was paid for 
it, and the bargain included tho granite mass, 
with every stick, stone, rat, and rabbit upon it, 
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j] with the exception of the lighthouse, which belongs one fixed, visible only from the • westward. In | 
to the Trinity House corporation. Wc shall ; clear weather they may he sefen at the distance of ! 

perhaps introduce some of our readevs to a novel thirty miles. The lenticular apparatus of Fresnel j 

! 1 part of our home territory, as well ns of our local was introduced here in the year 1842; and the ! 

j 1 history, if we define the position of this spot—a ordinary cost of maintenance for the whole estab- 

>; nic e speck on our maps, if introduced at all— lishment in the year following ' amounted to 

I describe its character, and chronicle its incidents. • 11932. 15s. 11(2. Wo suppose, tbatone of the in- 
| L.iudy island, tluftigh in the direct track of structions of the Trinity corporation to liglit- 

ves jels navigating the southern part of tlic*13ritish t keepers will apply to this station“ The keepers 
1 ch nnel, and therefore really hi the way, is praeti- j arc to attend a place of worship upon each Sunday 

i cally an out-of-the-way place, not being accessible j in turn* aud where this rule shall, by reason of 

except in a boat specially hired for tjie risit. It ■ distance, be incompatible with the performance of 
j lies nearly equidistant from Hartland »point and i the lighthouse service, the principal light-keeper 

; Morte point, on the north coast of Devon, the j, shall, at least once every Sunday, assemble his own 

intermediate sea-space being Bideford or Barn- family, aiwHiis assistants and their families, in his 
! staple bay, known aforetime as the Golden Lay of , own dwelling or other convenient place, and there 

I the French, from the number of prizes captured read to them throughout the church service for the 

in it hv .O'-dr-, jiyQ|(w«. There the estuary of the ; day; also a service or homily from the volume 
£^>dfn terminates,"t!R?'Vjannol opening its .jaws provided by the corporation for that purpose.” 

I I as if with eager appetite R receive the'vast billows j Though small, secluded, bleak, aud uninviting 

; jyid clearer waters of the' ocean. The* island is ! for a residence, Lundy has been connected with 

I about eleven miles north-north-west of the high ! the affairs of life from an early period. It has a 
grassy platform of Hartland point, the nearest i history, not of .course crowded with events, but 

| j part of the mainland, and eighteen miles from j presenting a few incidents of a somewhat remark- I 

] i Clove!ly, the nearest port. It is not a slightly | able kind. In the early part of the reign of > 

j; constructed agglomeration gf washed-up sand, but Henry m, it belonged to a noble family named I 

j a substantial, compact, and somewhat stem mass , Morisco, one of whom, sir William, a knight, con- ] ’ 

j of granite and slate, the former predominating in ; spired against the life of the king, and became an 

its composition. The sea-clilFs aft wild, sombre, j outlaw and pirate. He seized the island, erected a i 

aud precipitous, occasionally rising to tho height i fort, and made it his stronghold. Having col- 
of two hundred feet, and so surrounded by other | leeted a numerous band of desperadoes, he was for j 

insulated rocks, that, according to a common say- j some years a terror to merchantmen, aud defied all 
ing, there is no entrance but for friends, owing to I attempts to dislodge him from an almost impreg- 
i tho difficulty of access. At the landing-place 0 " ; .viable position. Vessels passing along the eban- 

the southern side, two men can scarcely walk ncl were plundered of their cargoes, and their I 

! abreast. Lamatry and Rat isJantV-''’d.re ' 1 rocky i crews maltreated, while descents were made upon 

i detachments adjoining this point. The Kuoll the adjoining mainland, which was ravaged far ' 

I Sins, Gannets, Seals, and Gull rocks‘arc on the , miles. In February, 1242, a royal order was 1 

| eastern side. The northern has a dangerous reef issued to the carl of Devon and others, to guard ' 

! called the Hen and Chickens a submarine pro- ; the coasts in the neighbourhood of Lundy, for the 

;, longation of the island, with a granite mass rising protection of the king’s subjects. Morisco was at 

j ■ above the waves in the shape of a pyramid, styled length taken by stratagem, conveyed to London, 

j' the Constable, from its isolated position, like that. and executed with sixteen of his gang. In June, 

I I of a sentinel on duty at an outpost. The Needles 1242, the sheriff of Devon was directed to convey 

| are on the western side; and at the south-west a galley which the pirate had commenced building 

j'j extremity there is a chasm in the cliffs, opening 1 at Lundy, to Ilfracombe to be finished. But law- 

I: towards the sea, with thg unintelligible name of lessness ldng reigned upon the seas, and the mas* 

|! the Devil’s Lime-kiln. Opposite is the Shutter, a tors of <trading vessels themselves were often 

j detached rock, so called from the supposition that guilty of plundering one another, rather than 

: it might be placed‘in the opening, and would make au unprosperous voyage. A petition for 

| exactly fit it. ! redress exists from William de Huntingdon, dated 

j The main island, Lnndy itself, extends about , about a century later, which states that he had 
1 1 two miles and a half ip length from north to gone to the port of Dublin, and that, while he was 

!! south, by one mile m breadth from,east to west, in the city paying the customs on his goods, John 

I and contains an area of 920 statute acres. The le Lung of Bristol captured his ship, carried off 

{; northern part rises considerably above the level of , the merchandise, and afterwards burnt the vessel. 

{’ the sea, and several rills flow from the higher to | The island sheltered Edward n for a brief 
I tho lower ground. Plantations have been formed, ! period irom his mischievous .wiie and .turbulent 

! but the trees are too much exposed to keen winds ; barons. In the great xjivil war it was held by 

j j to flourish. Rabbits and puffins abound, and rats lord Say and Seale for Charles I. But the most 

i are numerous. The few residents are chiefly em* 1 noticeable event in its history oconrred in the 

I ployed in shooting the puffins for their feathers, ‘ reign of William and Mary, when it was captured 

j | and the rabbits for their skins. The lighthouse is by a party of Frenchmen, under circumstances 

i. on a ridge of the inland near the southern end. : highly creditable to the residents, and disgraceful 

. The tower, erected in the year 1820, rises to the , in the extreme to the captors. One day, a ship 

j i height of 89 feet; but, owing to the elevation of, of war appeared in the roadstead, showing Dutch 
- the ground, the top of the lantern is 540 feet above , colours. A message was sent ashore requesting 
| high water-mark. It has two white lights—an some mill;’, as the captain was sick. It was at once 

I upper, revolving every two minutes, and a lower supplied, ana for several days afterwards, till the 
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threaten her until he had obtained back from her, 
without any other consideration, a legal acknow¬ 
ledgment which she held for a large sum which 
she had borrowed for him, on her own responsi- j 
bility, to help him out of one of his many diflt-! 
culties, leaving her to meet the payment of it as : 
she best could; and who could then .declare that. 
he did not morally or legally owe that embarrassed j 
mother a single '.ar thing—was not likely to have 
any strong scriso of obligaticsi i» any other quar¬ 
ter. Let us change the subject, Mr. Basil. If I 
have given you this much of my history, it has 
been to show you what you mqy have to, expect 
as you struggle op through life. * 

“ And now I will turn o^i*a pleasanter page in | 
my experience. You noticed that person who inter- I 
rupted our inference yesterday. Well, Mr. Basil, j 
he came as an angel of mercy. I had ’ no claim j 
upon him, except that of our being children of one j 
common Father: I had never conferred on him a ' 
single benefit. We qre friends, and have been for i 
years; bnt nothing more than friendship has passed 
between us. He is. not rich, Mr. Basil—far from s 
it—he is only a merchant's clerk; nnd he has a ! 
family of his own. But he has passed through ', 
deep waters of trouble, and knows how to sym--; 
patiiise. When he came yesterday I was glad to j 
see him, for I knew he would not reproach mo for | 
my folly, nor scorn me for my. distress; but I did 
not expect he would—I did not know that he 
could—help me in any other way. Yet he did.. 
•He asked me if I did not want money for my im¬ 
mediate use, and I told him frankly that I jlid, 
and how •much. Without another word, sir, he | 
undertook to relieve nfB'oC.my present embarrass- 1 
ment, and lent me twenty pounds beside. He had , 
fifty pounds that he could spare, be said; and they 
were at my service till I could repay the loan. , 
“ So you see,” said Mr. Douglas, “ that all tho 
people in the world are not cousin Valentines.” 

CHARTER X. 

A VISIT TO TBB DISMANTLED HOME. 

It was an autumn day; cloudy and gusty, i 
There had been rain early in the morning, and the , 
day before, and the day before that; but the clouds ; 
were rolling away, and patches of blue sky could 1 
be seen beyond the broken masses, and gleams of. 
sunshine peeped out; over the stubble lields and , 
over the meadows dark shadows flitted, arid then , 
they brightened again, and shone out resplendently 
in their varied tints of green and gold. 

Willow-lodge—for we are now in the country 
—Willow-lodge looked mournfully desolate. A : 
few months had wrought in it a ghastly change. : 
The lawn, which had been so neat Aid trim, was , 
now rough and ragged ; strewn, too, with sodden : 
straw in little heaps and fragments of old carpet, I 
ends of packing cord, a fid bits of broken furniture ; 
and crockery. The paths, werq overrnn with ! 
weeds; so wero the flower borders and beds, ; 
which had been, moreover, ruthlessly trampled j 
down and destroyed. The kitchen garden was a ; 
wilderness; vegetable beds had been turned np as i 
with a plough guided by agi unskilled or a drunken ; 
hand, and fruit trees, with broken limbs, had been J 
prematurely stripped of their produce. Weeds j 
were flourishing—that was all. • | 

The house itself was dismal as well as could 


be, to have been made so in so slihrt a time, bar¬ 
ring accidents by flood or flame, or Destruction by 
civil commotion or foreign invasion. Dust and 
dirt hung upon the windows tenaciously—many 
panes of glass were broken; roses aijd other 
climbing plants, which had been trained and fas¬ 
tened to .the wall, had been ruthlessly torn down 
by wanton hands, or blown down by the wind, or 
beaten down by rain; and the long branches, some 
twisted and others broken, trailed wofully in the 
dirt. Xhe lioftse within doors, deserted by inha 
bitnnts, presented a still mere dreary aspect. It 
was divested of furniture; cobwebs hung in fes¬ 
toons from tlm ceilings; paper hangings, torn 
carelessly in the removal which had taken place, 
guttered loosely oil the wall"; and h thick layer of 
dry mud in irregular patches defaced the floors. 
There had been a sale by auction at V illow-lodgc; 
and, while it lasted, the weather hud been appro¬ 
priately wretched, with weeping skies; and there 
were none to trouble themselves in clearing up 
the mess which the dirty boots of countrymen and 
women had left behind. L 

The rain had also found weak and defenceless 
.pojnts in the deserted mansion : ‘it had fallen 
through the roof, and had sopped* and stained the 
‘ceiling; it had defended the chimneys, and 
dimmed and rusted'the once bright bars of fire¬ 
grates; it had beaten in at broken ^ai.es arid the 
cracks of badly-closed window sashes, l’oor Wil¬ 
low-lodge ! 

On the floor of ivliat had once been the draw¬ 
ing-room .lay a torn and dirt-trodden printed 
paper, the fragments of a posting bill, in which 
“the desirable, estate of Willow-lodge” was de¬ 
scribed in attractive terms; and articles of “ choice 
bouseho’d furniture” were enumerated, ns “late 1 
the property of Leonard Marsden, esquire;” con¬ 
cerning which, the public were informed that a 
peremptory sale by auction bad been ordered “ for 
the benefit of creditors.” 

The order had been obeyed; the furniture hnd 
been sold and removed; servants had been paid off 
and dismissed; the estate hud passed into.hther 
hands, and would soon be occupied by other own¬ 
ers or teqanjs: tlie house was empty now, however. 

Yet not entirely empty on the day of which we 
write. The door was open; here and there' a 
shutter was partially unclosed; and from an upper 
chamber footsteps might, at intervals, be heard. 
The chamber was that which Basil had occupied 
as a child, and claimed as his own when a youth. 
There was Basil Marsden now—riot alone; his 
father was also thJre. 

Not entirely empty; for a little had been saved 
from the wreck; and in this room had been stowed 
away, for security, packages of papers and old let¬ 
ters, useless to all the world besides, and of little 
use to Leonnrd Marsden; a few books also, the 
refuse of bis library, had been laid aside, as a gift 
from the creditors to the unfortunate insolvent. 
Mr. Maraden’s clothing also, and Basil’s, and 
Basil’s and his sisters’ little library .and other 
small property—some of it—had escaped the ge¬ 
neral dispersion; and there, in old boxes and bags, 
or piled on the floor, placed there by the care of 
Mr. Marsden’s late housekeeper before she gave up 
her charge, was all thBt remained to him of per¬ 
sonal property, or any other. • 
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|| (tow informed the islanders that the captain had cautions was of more consequence than we in our 
11 expired, and asked permission to inter the body in ignorance could believe possible. 

| consecrated ground. This was also promptly ac- Leaving the inn, we proceeded along a pic- 
j coded to, and the poor people assisted in carrying tnresqne path, through green pastures, up and 
i the coffin. They thought it rather a heavy bur- down finely-shaped hills, a bright gushing river 
|; den, but had no suspicion respecting its contents, foaming and tumbling along at no great distance 
|; or of the good faith .of those to whom they were j from us; when suddenly, as it were, a solid wall 
,; showing hospitality. On reaching the chapel, j of TOck # seemed to rise up in* front of us, barring 
■ | fit. Ann's, the Frenchmen requested tbe inhabit all egress in that direction. The highest point of 
j: tants to retire, alleging it to be the custom of the cliff was’crowned by the ruins of a castle, 
j! their country that foreigners should not be pre- whilst, beneath a projecting shelf of the rock, the 
! sent during a part of tbe religious ceremony, but very rivAr that we ha*d watched in its bright 
j : informed them that they should be*admitted to see gambols seemed to precipitate itself into the 
I the body interred. They accordingly withdrew, but bowels of the earth, there losing itself in the 
j j were soon undeceived respecting the character and dense darkness of those subterranean regions 2 
j intentions of their guests. Suddenly the doors of Immediately above this overhanging shelf might 
j tbe chapel were thrown open, and the pretended be seen what bore tbe appearance of a small hole, 
mourners, armed from the mock receptacle of the defended by an iron grali^ u {pMl*'tiuVagh. tjiis ' 
!, dead, rushed with triumphant shouts upon the opening, we were told, yythe entrance to the . 
j: astonished inhabitants, and made them prisoners. { stupendous clave. ,> 

I j They then proceeded to add spoliation to treach- ; An indescribable feeling of awe, almost amount* 

II cry, hamstrung the bullocks and horses, threw the ing to terroh came over me as 1 gazed upwards at 
, sheep and goals into the sea, tossed the guns over : the solid cliff, and downwards at the rushing river, 

jj the cliffs, shipped the islanders even q f their at the thought of thus penetrating, as it were, into 
11 clothing, and left them iu destitution when there the very centre of these dark and mysterious 
, j was nothing more left to ravage. This is certainly regions, thus invading nature in her dreariest 
,! one of the most dastardly actioua on record. : domains. For a moment 1 drew back hesitat- 

l! The ruins of St. Ann’s chapel, of Monaco's ingly; but curiosity prevailed over the passing 
| j castle, and of a building called Johnny Groat’s hesitation, and o'mvards 1 went, the first of tbe 
:! House, without a. tradition to explain its purpose, whole party, and in another moment I had crossed 
' with a few dismounted guns at the landing-place, the gloomy portal, and passed on into tbe first 
11 are some remaining antiquities on the island. In low gallery—an entrance how unlike the scenes it 
( 1794 it contained seven houses and twenty-three was about to unfold before my enraptured gaze!, 
i inhabitants. Ho return was made at the first five • •This first gallery is bo very low and narrow, 

, censuses of the present century, but at the sixth, t&qt it ja^with difficulty you contrive to stumble 
j iu 1851, there were five houses, occupied by six- along ItTwi.*4Iy .unable to observe anything on 
! 'teen males and eighteen females, or a total of cithor side of you, and trusting entirely to -the 
j I thirty-four. ‘ To .those who arc fond of exploring firm hold you retain of the guide’s hand for your 

; J {daces beyond the range of the travelling crowd— safe advance. You have only a vague idea that 

j; peeping into the old uooks and corners of mun’s you arc penetrating.into the very bowels of the 
11 great empire—Lundy inland will well repay a earth, from the damp and mouldy air that dings 
{ visit; and it especially invites the attention of all around you, folding you, as it were, is an 
I ] geological tourists, who may study to advantage . earthen mantle, and oppressing you by the 

within its circuit the granite and slate rotks at peculiar smell of underground vapours. A pale 

j their junction. •* • I star glimmers in front of you, making the iuter- 

• vening darkness only seem the more opaque from 

—— • the contrast; but onwigds, still wnwmda, you 

advance till the sound of rushing waters fells on 
. your startled ear, and down, far down below, the 

This most stupendous work of nature is situated ; depth seeming greater from the uncertain light, 
in Garniola, a provinoo belonging to Austria, and you just discern the glimmer of the torch, reflected 
: persons travelling from Trieste to Laibach usually in the trembling waters of the river which you 
. stop at Adelsberg e» route. Let no one visiting last saw sparkling and ginning in the foriltiane 
! that locality fail to pause and turn aside to this sunbeams. WJiile gazing at tfis flickering light, 
grotto, for the spectacle that will TBward him is i and reflecting upon the singular course of tbt 
so Tprely beautiful, so sublime, and so wonderful, j stream, I bad continued to advance almost un¬ 
til at he will never regret the delay. On a brilliant! consciously; so that tbe scene which I am about 
morning, fete ip.the .mouth of August, a party, of i to describe came upon me with the most starting 
which the writer was one^ assembled in front of suddenness. 

the small and very dean inn of Adelsberg, with I was the first in the line of spectators, and «m 
j our curiosity raised to the highest pitch by the emerging from the low gallery just named, the 
i eloquence of the descriptions that greeted us as we path makes an abrupt turn round a sharp angle iu 
| approached the wonders wo were about to visit. ; the rock)' wall; thus, when the pride, iu his queer 
We had taken the precaution to send word the 1 patois language, bade me look up, the wondrous 
night before, that a large .party was about to visit; scene in all its unrivalled grandeur fey sprawl 
the grotto, and were anxious to have it illuminated j before me. How poor imd unequal are weeds to 
in such a manner as would display to the best do justice to such a spectacle; felt we mutt fey. 
•advantage the marwefious beauty of tbe dbene, for Let the reader, then, picture to himself « east 
we had been informed that a neglect of such pro- hall, of more than 300 foet long and ISO kfeh,tbe 
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roof absolutely lined with the most beautiful 
stalactites, the walls apparently formed of the 
same ever-varying and exquisite materials, the 
whole lighted up in n way best calculated to 
display the beauties of the cavern. The guides 
understand this part of their business so well, that, 
provided the£ not stinted in the necessary 
funds, the enjoyment of tho spectators will be 
•rendered as perfect as the nature of the scetTe 
admits. The change was so sudden, from the 
stooping confined posture in the low enfranco to 
an upright position in the midst of so mych light 
and lustre, that at first I was only struck by the 
extraordinary grandeur of the coup i'ail; but by 
degrees, as I was enabled to admire morfi in detail, 
1 was absolutely lost in admiration at the match¬ 
less finish displayed in every minute part of these 
gorgeous decorations. Gaze «on which side we 
pleased, some new form of beauty greeted us. 
Here, it seemed as if the massive pillars of some 
stately pile had been transferred to these subter¬ 
ranean regions, in order to support the mighty 
dome, so perfectly did they wear the semblance 
of columns carved out of the solid stonq; there, 
light and delicatq forms, resembling nature's 
fairest creations, would hang from the vast ceiling 
or overshadow us as we advanced, like the pendent 
branches of some weeping ash. Springing np 
from the floor, the same strange creations of this 
singular material would, as it were, meet the 
pendent branches or arched canopies, which were 
suspended everywhere around the visitor, enclosing 
him in a labyrinth, as it seemed, of these peculiar 
formations. It must be borne in inind that? 
nothing can exceed the purity of colouring, or the 
. transparency and delicacy of these stalactites; 
ntany'of tbpm are like fine crystals, and reflect the 
lights in a most remarkable manner. But 1 must 
pass on, as I have so much still to relate. 

The dom, as the grcatr hall is called, was for a 
considerable time supposed to form the whole ex¬ 
tent of the cave, though the peasants affirmed 
that it was of much vaster dimensions. They 
proved to be right, though ou what basis they 
grounded their assertions lias never appeared. 
Some clearing work was being done id .the known 
part of the cave, when one of the men knocked 
down what hud hitherto been considered a solid 
wall, and thus discovered that by far the most ex¬ 
tensive part of the cave yet remained unexplored. 
Chamber after chamber rewarded their exertions, 
till they had penetrated to tho distance of two 
miles from the entrance, which is all that is gene¬ 
rally visited by strangers, though the more daring 
sometimes insist upon the guides conducting them 
still further into the interior; but from all I 
could make out by dint of close questioning, gra¬ 
tified curiosity seeiTis to have been their only re¬ 
ward, as the beautiful stalactites appear to change 
their character in tne farthest recesses of these 
mysterious abodes, and in many parts wholly 
disappear, leaving only the wall or roof of rugged 
rock. But to return. * 

After gazing again qnd again, and yat lingering 
for one more last look, I was forced to leave this 
matchless spot, and proceed relucfautly on my 
way. We descended a ilight of steps, rudely 
' cut in the wall of the dom, and,.arriving on 
the banks of the river, crossed it on a narrow 


plank, which was rendered so slippery by the damp 
atmosphere and the constant falling of drops of 
water, that I was very thankful to find myself safe 
on the other side, slowly ascending another flight 
of steps, which conduct at once to the new part of 
the cave. 

• To describe in detail the numerous chambers of 
which jt is composed would* be impossible within 
my prescribed limits; but I will mention the most 
remarkable. There is no single one so vast as 
the donjj though the stalactites are even finer and 
more varied.' In one chamber you could fancy 
yourself tfiSiting the haunts of fairies, so ex¬ 
quisitely delicate, so fanciful, and so minute are 
the decorations. Here a throne stands out from 
the wall, so perfect in its proportions, so admirable 
in its design, that it might safely be taken for a 
model, and a very bcautiful^-aner 'Suddenly your 
further advance seems dropped by a delicately 
transparept* curtain fulling across one of the 
rooms, which, on toudiing, you discover to be onto 
another of these wonderful deceptions. Touch 
alone would convince a superficial observer of the 
illusion, so softly does the curtain fall, and so per¬ 
fectly are the folds of drapery represented. No. 
sound reaches the eaia as you slowly advance, ex¬ 
cept the still dripping of water, as the crystal 
drops at the end of each stalactite fall softly on the 
floor beneath, where they produce in their turn 
stalagmites, which frequently may be seen almost 
uniting with the pendent ornaments above. Pre¬ 
sently, the visitor may imagine himself in some 
Moorish temple, decorated with the most delicately 
farved columns; or a pointed minaret raises its 
,the dome; or, yet again, the scene 
changes to' dbm* favoured spot, where nature in¬ 
dulges in h^r wildest and most beautiful vagaries. 
The drooping branches of some of the vegetable 
wonders of the tropics encloso you, as it were, in 
tligir graceful arms, till, as you advance, the 
scene again changes, and a beauteous ball-room 
appears before you, in which these stalactites are so 
profusely scattered that the walls, the roof, the 
very floor, are all adorned with them. 

The pride of man, we should conceive, must be 
humbled to see, even in the darkest and most se¬ 
cluded domain of nature* all his fairest works so far 
outdone! The varied objects formed by the falling 
drops of water would take years properly to study 
and to appreciate. They seem to rise, as it were, 
by magic. The very clefts of the rock, the niches in 
the walls, every spot where either tho stalactites or 
the stalagmites can find a resting-place, arc abso¬ 
lutely loaded with these rarely beautiful orna¬ 
ments; at last the eyesight fairly wearies of their 
endless variety, and the dazzling effect which they 
produce when seen by the brilliant torch-light. 

A singular circumstance is stated respecting the 
river so often referred to. Planks of wood thrown 
into the stream in the cave are said to reappear in 
the. river Unz at Platina, where it bursts forth 
from the rocks. Whether the two rivers are iden¬ 
tical, or whether streams issuing from the cavern 
convey tho wood to the Uift, yet remains to be 
proved; but it is curious to think of the buried 
river coming forth again to light and fife after 
passing through these dark and gloomy caves. 

The ball-room is really used for festive pur¬ 
poses once every year, in the sunny month of June, 
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11 tin- peasantry of Adelsbcrg ami the surrounding 
11 hamhils. To us it seems a strange taste, to 
! |i:i aT this subterranean hall, however richly de- 
: ; curated, to the soft green grass and the brilliant 
| ] light of the summer sun, canopied by the gorgeous 
j bine sky! I was told that the scene presented on 
such occasions is roost singular, and that the* 
echoes of the music through all the different cham¬ 
bers and cavities of the grotto produce the most 
1 strange and unearthly sounds. 

| There are two of the stajactitcs so perfectly rc- 

I sembling the form of two hearts'-cut out of 
! transparent crystal, that many of the Vneducated 

people in the hamlet attach a sort of sacred cha¬ 
racter to them; and it is very much the habit of 
the young men and maidens, when a betrothal 
takes place, to seek this, to them, mystic chamber, 
j' anij, with theirTtwidfi^Jaccd on the two emblematic 
| Hearts, to pledge thortotelves solemnly to each 
j other; and it is said tliatTnich is the ppwer exer- 
! eised by this strange fancy,* that there is no in- 
j stance known of vows thus taken ever remaining 

I unfulfilled. 

j j With the deepest regret did I at length turn 
I! away from the narrow portal of this mysterious 
;! grotto, thinking that, in alk human probability, I 
! should enter its dark and gloomy entrance no 
j; more. My expectations had been highly raised; 1 

II had previously seen the finest caverns in our own 
j! country; but no imagination could come near the 
;, wondrous and sublime reality. Let all who can 
: \ do so judge of the truth of this assertion for them- 
j ‘ (selves, by paying a personal visit to the spot. To 

I I those who are compelled to be stayers at home, the 
| ] foregoing description is commended as 

j faint idea of the glories of the place. *' 

Before concluding this sketch, I m^st just be- 
! stow a passing notice on a natural curiosity, which, 
though not strictly belonging to Adelsberg, was 
, seen there by our party, and is in some measure 
| associated with the mysterious river that runs 
i through these dark regious. I allude to a crqp- 
| ture, half-fish, half-lizard, which, though it does 
I not breed in this cave, yet lives there in perfect 
! health. It is called the protei, or protcus, and is 
of a sort of dull ilesh colour; in the place where 
: the gills would be in « fish, there are little 
| branches of a coral-like substance and colour, 
which give the creature a most singular appear- 
! ance. It can breathe equally well below and above 
; the water, and it is found in considerable numbers 
in the Magdalen grotto, about three miles from 
: Adelsberg ; but, in the stream of the last-named 
j cave, there are many kept to satisfy«tho curiosity 
; of strangers. They are unknown in any other 
i part of Europe, though it is said that they have 
j been found in Sicily. They are certainly most ap- 
] propriate inhabitants of the strange scene in which 
| they dwell. • 

; THE STREET TRADERS OF PARIS.* 

I The traveller who has watched the phases of 
j popular life in the stAets of Paris during the last 
twenty or thirty years, and who compares the 
social condition of the lower and lowest dosses 
now with what it was ct the commencement of 
Louis Philippe's rule, will have noticed a remark¬ 
able change both in the popular manners and in 


the inodes of getting a living. Many of the old 
street trades have been abolished, either by the 
interference of the police or by their own unvemu- 
ncraliveness, and some that were offensive to 
decency and morality, if not suppressed, have been ! 
banished from the public view. Wlmt may be j 
called peripatetic shop-keeping is lfo’longer legal; 
and now, with some few exceptions in fuvour 
cRiefly of things to bo eaten or drunk, or things 
supposed to be eurativo or known to be perishable, 
the shopkeeper who pays rent and taxes has no 
longer a rival in the squatter upon the kerb-stone, 
unless said rival lms some new invention of liis 
own to promulgate for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens and his own. Whether it ho that these 
restrictions upon the spontaneous industry of the 
poor have driven them to harder shifts, and made j 
the business of getting a living a more difficult I 
and serious matter than it used to be; or whether ! 
it be that the present dearness ol' provisions has , 
subdued their natural hilarity, we do not pretend i 
to say ; but it is very certain that the old rollick- ! 
ing, thoughtless* light-hearteduess which used to I 
characterise the perambulating trader, has in a 
great measure disappeared. He is by no means j 
so full of fun and frolic as lie used to be. and if, as i 
lie does now and then, he gives way to his consti¬ 
tutional vivacity one minute, you may see his j 
brown face contracting the next to an expression 
of solidity symptomatic of a soct'et sense of re- : 
sponsibility, which in times of yore rarely darkened 
his countenance. From indications of this sort, 
and from others which will presently appear, we i 

liavc come to the conclusion, while contemplating ; 

the many shifts and the earnest struggles of the j 

vagabond classes who live from hand to month, I 

that the poor of Paris have just now a hard "buttle 1 

to fight to keep the wolf from the-door.’ The ; 

dogged persistency with which some of the singu- | 

lar avocations we are about to notice are pursued, ! 

is at the same time an instructive as well us a i 

suggestive spectacle; nor is the scene, taken in the j 

whole, at all wanting in the elements of the pic- j 

turesque or the amusing. j 

We shall'briefly describe these offshoots of | 

commerce .find industry, as we chanced to meet I 

them, from such notes as we bad time to make on i 

the spot,''and without any attempt at classification, I 

or at determining their several claims to precedence. ' 

On walking along the Boulevards the stranger | 

will sec, situated at measured intervals of some¬ 
thing less than a furlong each, a series of' watch- j 
boxes stauding on the boundary line between the 
promenade and the carriage-road. They are of 
the precise pattern which the old London watch¬ 
men used to iuhubit, and one might fancy that* at 
the establishment of the new police they had all 
been transported from England foi"fho Use of the, 
French, who bad glazed the upper half of their 
fronts. Each one is inhabited by a man or woman, 
who sits there from morning to near midnight 
behind* a bundle of the daily papers published in 
Paris. The inside of the box above their beads is 
lined with placards of the several pnblicatiqns; a 
few of these lie neatly folded on a little platform 
level with the breast of the inmate; and on a 
narrow bpard above bis or her head, inscribed 
“ Vient de paroitre " (iust published), is the name 
of the last paper out—the “ Moniteur,” the “ Con- 
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l! stitutionne],’’the “.Debats,” or what not. These streamed from his face, lie held the boohs aloft in | 
j Jacks and Joans in boxes present an odd contrast his left hand, and stroked them kindly down the j 
to the hustlin',' world in which they are placed, back as one might a kitten ; then he fondled them j 
1 and we could compare them to nothing else than on his sleeve, and looking around, collected his | 

! 1 stakes driven firmly into the bed of a rushing breath for a new exordium. Poor fellow ! his is a ' 

! stream, silent and motionless, while with unceasing sad plight, for an author, thought we; keep us 
clamour the* wer-sguiiding current surges past, ’from writing modern history and being compelled ; 

1 In fine weather theythrow open the windows, and to turji our own trumpeter m the market-place. 

! :• now aud then make a faint appeal for the patrom%e Passing lpjar the Louvre, in tho rear, where the ; 
i of the public; but when the cold blast comes along new buildings were in progress, we wore surprised 1 
or the rain patters down, they make all fight and by seeing, among the^iugc masses of stone tilt- ; 

! compose themselves to slumber. At ijhat hour ed from the’wagons, a number of monster paper j 
they evacuate their dens we know not; we have banners Miring very significai t inscriptions. One j 
! passed them within a few minutes .of midnight, bore the words “ Anx Unlades," and was an j 
and found the mistress comfortably asleep, some- invitation to all afflicted with any one of a long i 
times with a child on each knee. A more striking catalogue of disorders to draw near and purchase l 
type of the defunct condition of the public press in exemption from all future penalties of that kind, ! 
Prance, or a more remarkable contrast to the in the shape of a packet ofy.nediv'Tiic warranted to * i 
vitality of the same press in London, it is difficult perforin a perfect curo^ Another exhibited the j 
to imagine. These prisoners are the news-agents words “ SSort aux Pnnaises,” and a modest ! 
of Paris, and, like our own newsman, receive a paragraph beneath insinuated, with what truth we 
| small profit on each copy they dispose of. Perhaps do not pretend to affirm, that those unmentionable [ 
we have done them an injustice in numbering gentry were under an obligation to the advertiser, 
them with fhe vagabond traders; if sifc we can to come out of their holes and be killed by anybody I 
only beg their pardon with all sincerity. in possession of the talisman, which he would he, j 

Having one morning early to cross the Place happy to sell them io*- the paltry sum of leu sous, 
dc Grove, we were attracted by a crowd of blouses Behind a spindle-shanked table covered with .i : 
standing on the precise spot where the guillotine yellow cloth, upon which stood a few phials, si eel 
usod formerly io take up its position. On draw- instruments, and portly-looking pill-boxes, stood a ■ 
ing near, we beheld a tall, red-faced, beardless, professor of denial surgery, and we know not what 
slwck-headcd fellow, in rather shabby and tight- besides. He was ready, according to his own 
fitting garb, standing in the centre of the group, account, to cure any curable disease, and perform > 

I and lidding forth, at the utmost pitch of his voice, any operation short of cutting oil’ a limb, then and 
! upon the merits of a small green-covered volume) jtm the spot. All aches and pains he professed io 
; some twenty copies of which he held in his hand. ■Vi'p-a’AUantnncously by a magic lotion only one ' 

j His car-splitting voice rang like a clarion, and the franc the bottle*; and if we are to believe the evi- 

stream of eloquence poured rapidly from his lips deuce of ojjr eyes, which is sometimes deceptive 
in one-unbroken torrent, without a moment’s pause, when there is an accomplice in the case, he uid 
J for ten full minutes. “ Econtez, mes amis ” cure at ouce a man who came forward groaning 
(listen, my friends), he said. ‘‘We have arrived at with the toothache, and submitted a mouthful of 
a grand crisis in the hiktory of the peoples. The %x1ra black grinders to tho test of his experiments, 
dogs of war are let slip, blood has begun to flow, The flag of another settler enlarged on the delights 
and the beginning of the end is not in sight, of a wonderful perfume; and after him came a 
Russia has thrown off the mask;; the barbarians of professor with a royal road to arithmetic, who was , 

the north have sworn to rc&p tho harvests of followed in his turn by an eradicator of corns and 

southern Europe. They have rushed upon our bunions, who would set your toes at liberty on the 
! ally the sultan, and our braves have gone forth to f orms of no cure no paja Besides all these there j 

meet the czar’s band in the Crimea. Where is was the temporary settlement of a dog and cat j 

the Frenchman who would remain in iguorauco of doctor; and that of one who called himself a friend : 

the history of this glorious war—a war in which of the human race, who had something to sell, but | 

the honour of France is concerned, in which she what it was we could not get near enough to sec. 1 
fights lor the first time by the side of the noble There is generally a pretty large assembly on a 
English—a wur which is to decide the destiny of summer’s evening on the IJlacc do la Bastille, i 

the world. Now look you, my friends, vest moi gathered romid the column of July, where they . 

qui ai ecrit ce volume (1 have written this volume are sure to break up into separate groups as night i 

myself) for your instruction. Hero you have the draws on, lured by the attraction of Borne songster, i 

I' origin of the war—Alie first mendacious quarrel fiddler, or juggler, who promises them amusement. I 

with the Turk? whom, as our ally, we are bound to Approaching one of these groups, we found stand- j 

protect. Then you have j;he whole conduct of the iug in the centre a jamng girl, sunburnt, pleasing, 

, war from tho beginning—the massacre at Sinope— and good-looking, dressed in the costume of the 

the defenoe of Silistria—the landing of the allies cantini&re, or camp-follower of the army. She 

! in the Crimea—the battle of the Alma—thS battle wore scarlet trowsers, a short blue jacket-frock, 

j of Balaclava, the battle of Inkermann and the and a little white apron; a tricolor costume, which 

siege of Sebastopol. JEn suite, you \jave a me- was repeated in her bead-dre&, formed of a kind of 

i moir flf St. Arnaud, general Frtm^ois, of gene- tricoloured plaid. Under her arms, and supported 

i ral Bosquet, of general Pelissier, of ‘ Amiral by a strap over her shoulder, she carried a small 

' Boksare,’ and of ‘Milor R-r-r-aglan ” and so barrel also tricoloured, from which she dispensed ■ 

on to the extent of a column more at least, occasionally a draught of lemonade to a customer, j, 

When ho had ceased, while the perspiration ller chief merchandise, however, was a bundle of | 
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Mr. Marsden tad passed through the court for fields of fancy—now they had to force their way 
the relief of insolvent debtors, and had obtained through rocky defiles of doubts and difficulties ; 
his liberty, So. had Mr. Douglas, who had re- but though the current was impeded, it was neither 
turned to his home, impoverished, but not broken turned back nor sensibly diminished, 
down. Leonard Marsden had no home to which A more unfavourable school for the intellect or 
to return; and he had taken scantily-furnished the soul than that in Which Basil had for many 
lodgings •for himself, for Basil and his daughters, weeks been placed could sofrcely have been found, 
at Mr. Harebell’s, in the Strand. Harebell had though diligently sought. * And yet, from the door 
obtained his release without passing the ordeal of of the Fleet prison, when opened to permit the 
the insolvent court. His creditor had thought egress of father and son, Basil* had retired, not 
better of it, and had stayed proceedings* and the only uncontaminated, but instructed and strength- 
.yonng tradesman was glad to show all "kindness cned. If.he had witnessed evil there, in the pr’o- 
that lay in his powef to his fellow lodger of the fligacy of some, in the reckless disregard of others. 
Fleet. They were not long missed there: their and ii\ the lax fnorality which imprisonment for 
places had been rapidly filled up*; there was no debt (we write Advisedly) is almost certain to en- 
want of inhabjtarfts tberd.* Prisoners in all stages gender, he had been Jriply armed against its in- 


of pecuniary decay, atid of every moral shade and 
complexion, still crowded the rooms and paced the 
galleries, and took air and exercise between the 
prison and its outer walls. Porter was drunk, to¬ 
bacco was consumed, and racket balls clove the 
air, as merrily, or as moodily, as ever. The coffee- 
room ordinary was kept, up with its accustomed 
respectability, tinder the presidency of the old 
chancery prisoner who had passed through fifteen 
years’ experience of Fleet pr^on life, and back no 


fluences. He went there to comfort and support 
an earthly parent, in honour and ldVe and filial 
obedienedi and it is not wild -nor fantastic to be¬ 
lieve that a shield of heavenly approbation interpos¬ 
ed between him and the teaching whigh would have 
otherwise caused lrfn to err ; because we' believe, 
also, that where God leads, there must be safety. 

Basil Marsden’s temporary.connection with the 
imprisoned man of letters had been in many 
ways beneficial to him. It had gently introduced 


hope or expectation of release except by death; but* him to habits of application where all, or almost 
who, having command of cA^li—a strange thing, i all, around him tended to dissipation : but it had 
certainly, for #a chancery victma to have—had re- i done rnjre than this. From the conversation of • 
solved to*njake the life endurable. But enough i Mr. Douglas, and his occasional scraps of worldly 
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of this: -we return to Willow-lodge. . 

Mr. Marsden. and Basil were busy packing up. 
their smtdl .property. . They had walked from 
London that morning,* and intended to return in 
the evening by 9 'late coach which passed the 


experience, the youth had gathered fruitful seed 
for future harvests of his own. 

Even the bwyish fancy which had faintly 
stamped the image of Kosa Douglas on Basil’s 
imagination might be not only harmless, but 
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lodge. The packages were to *be taken to the j salutary. He knew huMittle, certainly, of Rosa 
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village inn, and forwarded thence by a earrier’s»va». Douglas, except that she had an attractive face 
The change in circumstances and •prospects and a pleasant yoice; but his wandering thoughts 
which had befallen them had been attended by, had endowed her with mental and moral charms, 
or productive of, a corresponding change, both Probably he should never see Rosa again: he did 
mental and physical, in the Marsdens. The father not expect that he should : the temporary con- 
had, at first, almost sunk beneath the blow; but neclion between himself and her father was 
lie had striveft, he had prayed too for strength to severed, and Basil did not even know in what part 
bear the weighty burden, and he had rallied, of wide London the author’s habitation was to be 
Nevertheless, he was changed. The straggle had found. If a sigh escaped him when he thought 
added wrinkles to his brow, bad bent his body that the vision had for ever vanished, it was not a 
—not very perceptibly perhaps, but it, had bent forlorn and heart-broken sigh. 1 trust that Basil 
jt—and sprinkled his head with grey hairs. To was, as yet, heart-whole. But, for all that, there 


bewildered, benumbed, and beclouded. But from 
this condition he was returning to a perception of mwim-riVT nv 

surrounding objects, and to a jqpt appreciation of "" IN 1 EltESlING INHABITANT 0 
his own position. WALLACHIA. 

Basil was changed. From a merry, light-heart- Wall4CHIa,>o recently one of the seats of war, 
cd boy,»he had, in a few months, shot up into a has for many years past exported into western 
thoughtful man. The expression of his connte- Europe enormous quantities of a little blood- 
nance was altered; his hopes, aspirations, and feel- sucking aquatic creature, with the properties of 
ings, though not dried up, had been forced into which all, we imagine, are acquainted; many, too, 
’ another channel. Like a river, they had formerly from personal experience: we allude to the leech, 
flowed gently and meanderingly through flowery We need not s4y that millions of these creatures 


use the emphatic language of the psalmist, it had was a scrap of paper, carefully folded and safely 
“ weakened hip strength in the way," and had pro- secreted in his pocket-book, with which Basil 
bably “ shortened his days.” He had s<f long Marsaen would not willingly have parted. It was 
rested in almost supine contentment, and yet con- not much; nay, to all intents and purposes, it was 
teutment is.scarcely the fitting word—in supine valueless: it was only a scrap of returned copy; 
indifference and inertness, in Jhe enjoyment of the but it was in Rosa’s tand-writing. We have 
good things of God’s providence, thatdhe sudden again wandered from Willow-lodge; but the 
deprivation had left him, for the time, helpless, latter part of this chapter may be needful to our 
Like a man roughly aroused from a sound sleep jiistory. We entreat you, reader, to believe that 
and a pleasant dream, his mental faculties had been it is so. * 
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are medicinally employed, not only ill our inland, Orsova four or live hundred florins, and the. value 
but in France and over the continent of Europe ol' ten or lii'teen thousand florins is o1|en carried at 
generally ; still, few persons know, or inquire, one journey. ' 

whence they are obtained. Perhaps, therefore, a ; This trade in leeches is one of the most delicate 
little information on this subject may not be unae- , and critical that can be imagined. Should the 
ceptable. ■ • 1 weather be very sultry, tho greater part»of the 

i We may then confluence liy observing that cargo dies on the road, and a Irost suddenly coin- 
j there are two species* of leech* in medicinal ing on is equally fatal; moderately cool weather 

use—one commonly called the Hungarian or , is that which best agrees with them. In order 

! greeu leech (sanffuistiy/t officinalis )—and the that thero may J)e no delay on the journey, the 

, other the German leech, 4hp biynvn leech, the traders agree with the peasants of the villnge i 

j English leech, etc., (.«. mtdicinalis). The former , they pass through, or with the landlords of various/ 
I species is chiefly confined to tho south-past of inns, to have the required nmnbep of horses in readi- 

I Europe, tho latter to the we^j;. Before the ness; and they sjend some one forward, or make 

t drainage of the ponds and marshes* in our fslu'nd, , some signal previously agreed on, such as cracking 

! the . 1 . ■medicinidis was coiymon, hut it is now : their whips in a particular maifner., to announce 

j * rare, and we have reason ki believe that few or their arrival.* When this is heard, 'the people 

no English leeches are brought at the present hurry out, and have the horses ready on the road 

time into the market. All arc imported,’ and first by the time the wagon comes up. In many 

pass through the hands of wholesale dealers. ] places on the way, as at llaya on the Danube, 

They are obtained in Sweden, Kussia, Poland, French traders are settled, who have ponds in 

j Hungary, and*W»lIaehia. Some years since, the which the leeches can be refreshed idler tin: 

" marshes of La Brennd (Pays d’Indre) afforded an , journey, those which lqivc died on the road 
extensive supply to France, and a large surplus being previously carefully picked -.out. Such in 

for exportation; bu£ ot\late years this resource tho mode in which this sort of merchandise is 

| has greatly diminished, and Wallaehia now con- , carried frorp WallachiS. to Paris, wherKthe leeches 

; tributes the produce of her lakes to France, as «ire often sold for halt a florin apiece, 

j also to our own country. . ; ‘“.In some places,” says Kohl, “ there are regular 

| Kohl, in his work on “ Austria,” gives an inte- leech plantations, in 4vhieh the creatures are brt-d: 1 
; resting account of jhe Wallaclpau leech fisheries, these aro large ponds, the banks of, Which aiv 

“ On arriving," lia says, “ at the inn of 'fere- covered* with turf, the aromatic reed cahmn'-s 

govd (Tergovist), our liost informed me that, if I iiromit ficus —a plant .-considered to be peculiarly 

had come a littjc earlier, I might have seen a wholesome for them—being often planted there."’ 
wagOn-load of leeches with which a Frenchman Leeches, after being caught, sometimes die 1 by 
had passed -through in the morning. lie added thousands, in spile of all the ciu;c taken of them, 

that he had for many yiwrg fftrniSlied horses for i without any assignable cause. Something, it 

tliesd French leech dealers, and that these objects i wouiy appear, depends on the mode of catching 

of traffic (the leeches) were obtained mostly from them. The French often fish for them with 

| Wallaehia ; Hungary being no longer able to liussia leather, probably smeared with a substauc j 

j supply the demand of. Paris for leeches, any more attractive to the leeches, for they fall on and 

i than Vienna for that of beef.” cling to the bait with the utmost eagerness. 

| This leech trade is quite a regular business, and Others are caught with sieves, which some of the 
i the loaded wagons pass from stage to stage dealers regard as the best"method. “Great,” 

j through all Hungary, Austria, and Germany, on , says Kohl, “ is the trade of letches in Wallaehia 

| their direct route to Paris. The French traders : and Poland, and formerly in Hungary; but-i» is 

j are supposed to belong all to one company, some now declining there. Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, 

j members of which reside in Orsova, where they: and the whpleporth of Germany, are furnished from 
contrive to get the leeches smuggled in small Poland, and many barrels of them go vi/i Hamburg, 
I parcels irom Wallaehia, whence their free export- ; to Loudon, where they fetch a much higher price, 

| ation is prohibited. At Orsova they have a large often five or six times as much as in Berlin.” Some 

1 sheet of water in which they collect all 'they idea of the importance of the leech'trade may be 

j obtain, and from this they transport them to Paris, imagined from the fact, that four only of Che prin- 

j in the space, it is said, of fourteen days. • - cipal dealers in London import 7,200,000 annually, 

j The wagons arc very artfully constructed to I while in Paris alone :f,(XK),(XX) are annually used. 

[ meet the purpose for which they are intended : The growth of leeches is astonishingly slow : in 

! they arc,in the form of a huge chest, pierced with the space of five years their increase of size is 

j holes, and divided inside, by*a kind of t»ellis-work, scarcely perceptible. With regard to those kept 

into a great number of eornparlmeifts, each * abroad in tanks, it is necessary on the approach of 
1 capable of containing a bag weighing six ok If us, i winter to take them from the ponds for fear of 

that is, sixteen pounds and a hay of leeqhess This frost, and put them into vessels in underground 
' chest is very nicely adjusted op springs to livoid j cellars, with a layer of clay alternating between 

jolting. | every layer of leeches. 

| The leechos, when first taken fioi^i the ponds, | Leeches may be kept for a long time without 
am put into the bags, and hung up to dry in the | ostensible food.; while at the same time their 
air; for they mast not be carried wet. They \ eagerness for blood is a siiilicient proof of their 
then, under this treatment, roll themselvcS up j natural voracity. In their native ponds or marshes, 
into ball like masses, and remain in a sort ol , however, they cannot have many opportunities of 
furpid slat'- during the journey. A hundred- j attacking man or quadrupeds j and as they do not 
weight of leeches costs tho French dealer in ; appear to'take solid nutriment, we may suppose 
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that they suck tho fluids of decomposing animal 
bodies, or thcnc of fishes, frogs, water-newts, etc., 
and also devour microscopic animalcules. 

The leech breeders of Bretagne (in France) 
were in the habit of driving horses and cattle into j 
the poiftls in order to give the leeches an opportu¬ 
nity of Satisfying themselves with blood; but this 
was done at the expense of the cattle,'which from 
a frequent repetition of this depletion became as 
meagre and as miserable as the l#eeh-c|tchers, to 
# vvhose naked legs, as they wade ip their haunts, 

. these creatures adhere in numbers, and are thence 
detached and secured. But of late years, as inti- 
' mated, the leech-catcher’s occupation in France 
j luw greatly fallen off—that* country depending, 

' almost as mpoii as England, on,foreign supplies. 


* THE DYING GIRL. 

My eyes are very dim, mother, 

I cannot see you right; 

Sit ntoir, and read my favourite hymn, 

For I shall die to-night. 

“ .Tosns who lived*,”—yes, that, mother, 

I learfled it on your knee; 

Well I remember where you sat 
, WJicn first, you tangh^it me. m * . 

Oh yes, read on and on, mother, . * 

The words that Jesu&^aid; 

*■ And tiink, long after I am gone, 

•lie bore our sins instead. 

« • 

• Ts the rush candle out, mother ? • 

Kor alj is midnight dark; . 

Oli, take my hand—I will not donbt: 

■ See; mother—Mother, hark! 

• 

• Oh bright And blessed things, mother, 

My soul *t is that sees! 

Yet feel yon not tho rnsh of wings • 

Makes musical the breeze ? • 

• 

Kind faces throng the room, mother, * 

And gentle loving eyes: 

Dn-t thou not hear, “ dome, sister, come,” 

My welcome to the skies ? 

Is lips the happy land, mother? 

My heart is almost, still.— 

The childless fnothci' felt her hand 
, . All in a moment chill. 

REV. IS. If. DICKEKSTETH. 


‘ I aw too Young. —At this season, dear reader, no 
doubt, frequent and earnest appeals are made by your 
minister to you. You attempt to delay tho decision of 
the great question of decision for God. by Haying, “ I am 
loo young.;” hut this is no excuse in other matters. If the 
theatre, the opeen, or the bull-room, display their attrac¬ 
tions, you are pot too young to indulge iu them. Yon do 
not by tho same declaration postpone any worldly gratifi¬ 
cation. You are not too young To know that you are a 
sinner, to bo weary under the burden of unpardoued guilt, 
to experience the strivings of God’s Spirit, to feel uneasy at 
♦lie prospect of eternity. You aro not too young to die, 
aud to stand without an interceding Saviour at the bar of 
God. Your early age will not prevent your eternal per- 
| dition, if yon have not secured the salvation of your soul. 
Look how wrong this excuse Is. If you are too youug to 
oliey tho call, it qprtainty would not M given. All the iu- 
vitations of God's word, all his promises, all his assurances 
of guidance and support, are peculiarly addressed to tho 
young; n*d there is no sight so pleasing as that of a young 
and tender heart submitting to the yoke of Christ. If you 
feel that God is striving with you, do not resist. Do not 
say, I amrtoo young; he knows better than you do whom 
lie wants. Oh, listen then to his gentle call; and when 
‘ he says to you, ns he did to David, “ Seek yp my face,” 
reply with Mm, “ My faco, Lord, will I seek.” 


The exiles had not Jong returned to their hnt 
when they felt thankful to bo under shelter. A 
fearful storm gathered in tlie clear firmament, and 
produced such' penetrating cold that even the 
thick walls of the hnt 'did not afford sufficient 
shelter. The damp wood of till branches bceaino 
frozen, and craeked*aifd creaked id a strange way. 
In spite of the'eareful stopping up of the crevices, 
the icy blasts penetrated through innumerable 
sm^ll.aperture^ and cut the faces and bands of 
those exposed *to them. The exiles only once 
opened the door to^iew the storm, but were glad" 
to return to their fire ns soon as. possible; for the 
cold suddenly became so formidable that it seemed 
to petrify'the very marrow op their bones, and in¬ 
stantly changed the breath issuing from the 
mouth or nose into icicles. Besides, the icicles 
fiew with the stArm, firojn the waving trees, 
against every part of tha body exposed to it, and 
caused such pain in the eyes that they could 
scarcely be kept open. • 

Mingled with the fury of the northern storm 
was the howling of innumerable wolves, and other 
animals, who roved through the wood, desperato 
with hyngcr and the perishing cold. “ Heaven be 
praised, we are at home,” said Golowin, horror- 
struck by the formidable aspect of nature; “ had 
we delayed an hour longer we should probably all 
have perished.” • 

Jho violence of the storm continued during the 
next day, and with # it the cold increased so greatly 
that it was utterly impassible to remain in theppeu 
air more than a minute. The exiles now perceived 
that the Siberian winter had set in. Though ac¬ 
customed to endure rough weather, their bodies 
were not fitted to encounter such a formidable 
temperature; for the cold descends here to 50” 
beldW zero by Fahrenheit's thermometer, so that 
the quicksilver freezes. Our friends had at this 
time no means of ascertaining this, but were in¬ 
formed of it afterwards. Sensation, however, con- 
I vineed them that the temperature was altogether 
unbearable by man. 

They constantly kept up, by day and night, the 
largest fire; but, even w;th this, the exiles did not 
succeed in,thoroughly warming the whole inner 
space, and only by completely enveloping them¬ 
selves in fur skins was it possible to keep tolerably 
Warm. They saw with anxiety how rapidly their 
store of wood was diminishing. This conviction, 
together with the duty imposed on them of fur¬ 
nishing a certain numjper of skins, made ft neces¬ 
sary to sally forth before lopg; but with their 
present clothing this was impossible. 

Lolnineff, the pilot, then turned Lis experience 
to aerdtmt* During hiti long voyages in f lie arctic 
regions ho had Icarat the art and fashion by w hich 
tho Greenlanders, and other polar inhabitants, pro¬ 
tect them selves against the cold. He showed his 
companions how the outer garment of the Green¬ 
landers was made; how their masks left only the 
eyes uncovered; how tl*ey prepared their fur boots ; 
and how they guarded their eyes from painful and 
dangerous injury from ic'cles by a kind of specta¬ 
cles of mica, wliich in these regions is found about 
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the mountains. Golowin and Romanow now dis¬ 
covered the value of the present made by the 
governor of Tobolsk. Thu needles, scissors, knives, 
twine, and thimbles, were the means of preparing 
the clothes required by thp climate; and after a 
few days they couI<l venture into the* open air in 
their fur boots and overcoats. 

The storm had past, the wind -had abated, and 
the cold had set in. Thejf now felt Rtfon^o they 
could breathe the air with cautionand each put 
on a mask, from whence their breath issued like 
snow-white circles. Their limbs were kept warm 
in the thick fur coverings, and when the glove 
was settled on the arm, and fitted tight to the 
fingers and thumb, its fur ariid not interfere with 
their use. They immediately recommenced work, 
which was doubly wearisome, as the storm and 
mischievous beasts had destroyed all the traps and 


iron frames. It was a happy eimunstauce that 
they had fixed their dwelling just on this spot, for 
there was an inexhaustible supply of fur animals. 
On one dhy they caught nineteen sables, eleven 
ermines, and among the sables were four jet black 
ones, which are"worth three times as much as tire 
others. On this account the neighbourhood was 
also infested by numerous beasts of prey, so that 
the danger was equal to the profit. 

Two of them were obliged constantly to he seek¬ 
ing for firewood. The last storm had torn up 
many trees and broken ofT immense branches. The 
severe cold and withering winds had made this 
wood in a few days perfectly dry and fit for burn¬ 
ing, so thjt materials for firo were not lacking, if 
the exiles would only take the trouble to collect, 
them before the next fall of snow. _ 

They continued to improve the interior of their 
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liut. Sajew eoatrived many conveniences for his i branches, fell to the earth; when suddenly both 
companions. • made a table and chairs; floored I became aware of their danger of being seized by 
part of the hut wijth wood; made wooden stretchers j one of the bears of that country. These b&ars are 
on which the skins could be dried; and erected ; known to lie dormant, during the period of se* 
large shelves outside the hut, on which to place the ! verest cold, in the thickets, caves, or hollows of 
skins foi* drying in the wind. He also contrived a ! trees; but, as soon as anything disturbs their repose, 


chimney. * 


they break forth on the enemy furiously, and aro 


The nights were now lengthening, and it was by no means.frozen op, as toas once supposed. 


needful to use the short daylight in hunting. One 
evening the exiles observed an unusualhr bright 
light in the sky; they therefore left their hut, 
and enjoyed a sublime and wonderful sight. On 

Xl. - -Al _ -C 41 iU. d L il. 


ing. One j Golowin called out to Romanow to be upon his 
hr bright! guard. Both were watchful, bat nothing was 
their hut, I visible in the thicket; suddenly, however, Roma- 
ght. On ' now saw an enormous brown bear rush out of 


fire. Coloured beams of light rose slowly and 
majestically ipihe" north,”becan^ concentrated in 
the zenith like an illuminated crown, and thenoe 
shot forth coruscations of beams in ail directions, 
like rockets crossing the rays of light. An audi¬ 
ble explosion sounded in the air. and the majestic 
appearance became so intensely brilliant that the 
country round was enlightened more brightly than 
by moonlight. • 


This was the first northern light the exiles had i snatched from his hand by the bear’s violent strug- 
sccn this winter. It passe^ away in the later 1 glo. Golowin was roBolvsd to rescue his young 
twilight and Tctnmed every twening, most gleri-.: friend, and seized the other axe lying on the ground, 
onsly compensating the want <Jf sunshine in thq j* Romanow, meantime, with the strength of despair, 
Inng k dreary, arctic night, ftar did the poor exiles | struggled beneath the weight of the bear, who un- 
praistf thqt kind God of providence who has 1 expectedjy gave a turn, and lay expiring on the 
created in regions of ice and snow this new and 1 snow, and thus released him. They embraced and 


wonderful enlightener, where by the spherical form 
of our earth the sunbeams cannot shed their*be- 
nefiqpnt bfessings during so long a time. 

Sajew, in his excursions about the mountains, had 
at last discovered.a vein which bore signs of the 
presence of mica* glass. In sifler to obtaig it 
they mnst blow np the hard rock. In this emer¬ 
gency Stroganow was useful, being the*only one 


who understood mining. Ono fine day he i^ent j who could not walk from weakness, laid him upon 
out with his comrades, and with their aid found I the bear, gave him the spear and hatchet, and re- 


of the hard maple wood, and they succeeded in 
putting two small windows to the inner and outer 
doors, and a larger window over the fire-place. 
This labour they accomplished in one day. Sajew 


amaze; then hastened to give their aid in bringing 
the sledge up the hill, lifted their wounded friend 
upon his bed, ft*>d cut up the bear. When they 
had prepared the game, which was quite fat and 


the other side of the fiver, towards the north, the ! the bushes near them. The next moment the wild 
whole heaven was illumipated ttqd glowed like | beast qpught him between his paws and threw 
fire- Coloured beams of light rose slowly and him down. Thtf monster - walked over him, and 


him down. Thtf monster • walked over him, and 
tore His clothes fron*his breast with his teeth. 

Golowin beheld this, but was not terrified. Mis¬ 
fortune had strengthened his courage." To spring 
forward, aftj bury his axe in the brain of the bear 
with his whole strength, was the work of a moment. 
The blow was so fortunate and well-directed that 
the bear fell down with one hideous growl.- God¬ 
win's axe remained firmly stuck in his skull, being 


kissed each other with tears qf joy and loud sobs, 
after which they took the lances from their sides 
and put an end to the beast, who lould make no 
resistance. 

Romanow now felt { for the first time, that he was 
wounded in the neck apdsWeast. Golowin quickly 
removed the wood from the sledge and loaded it 
with the dead beast. He then helped Romanow, 


Ihe vein. After several hours' hard labour they sue- j turned with his strange burden. Fortunately the 
ceSded in splitting a very clear slab, of more than ! plac#where this formidable adventure occurred was 
three feet long and corresponding width. All they j not far distant from the hut. When Golowin 
could get they carefully collected and took away. ' drew near, ho called aloud for help. Their com- 
It was extremely useful to them in the preparation ( panions were at home, occupied with sorting the 
of spectacles, as they.suffered painfully in the eyes, i wild animals captured by them. They hastened 
The active clever Sajew made window-frames out j forth in surprise, and regarded the arrival with 
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also furnished athe larger window with a shutter warm, they listened to the story of the adventure 
made of birch wood; thus the poor exiles enjoyed with wonder. 

the comfort of cheerful daylight, though only five Romanow had two painfgl bites on his breast and 
hours long. What a blessing this was our readers ' a deep wound on his neck. His fur coat was almost ‘ 
may conceive; for they had nothing properly fitted j destroyed; but the injury he sustained was* slight 
for lighting, and were compelled! to burn dis- i ip comparison with tho frightful danger which 




balls, and when these went out they could only * . 

work by the firelight. * *• —*~*- 

Romanow and Golowin went out the following wy c'njp’V'f TinAT? TOfir'Ifri? 

day with the sledge and axes to split a maple tree “ Y STREET-BOOK KNOCKER. 

which the storm had overthrown, wishing to con- Knock«bs, like many other things which make 
vert the hard dry wood into a shed. After a few I less noise in the world, have their constitutional 
strokes the tree, which still hung by some of its peculiarities nnd idiosyncrasies; and there is no 

-------—-denying, further, -that fjiey have their aristocracies 

* Mio» is ft clem stone, found in the primitive rocks, and is i and their third estates, and are divided into as 

is m strata^ and can he 'cosily TpUt, 0 md" uwd 'Jik" o“ pia^ : TOan y c,a88es and order* as is that society for whose 
gloss. , especial information tneir detonating utterances 
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tiich the storm had overthrown, wishing to con- > Knockbhs, like many other things which make 
rt the hard dry wood into a shed. After a few I less noise in the world, have their constitutional 
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are intended. There is your ponderous west-end 
knocker, glittering in burnished brass, with a voice 
that resounds through saloon and antochamber, 
telling of the arrival of a grand and magnificent 
equipage, with attendants in powder and golden 
livery, and artificial calveS silk-swathed—and my 
lord himself, with half-a-dozen diamond stars upon 
his spriggy waistcoat. 8 There is ,tl\p rusty iron 
knocker (which you might suspect, from its shape, 
to have been hastily fashioned from a loose link of a 
cashiered chain cable), whose;oxvdizcd nose Humps 
with sepulchral thump upon the door of the com¬ 
mon lodging-house in Liquorpond-lane, announc¬ 
ing that the boy has brought ^iall-u-hundred ot 
coals for the two-pair back; oi*that the weekly 
■ turf for the blackbird at tljeogarrcl window’waits 
to be paid for; gr that limping Lawrence the pot¬ 
boy is come>to collect last night's pewter; or that 
Mrs. Greevins, tbe barber’s widow, hatflome home 
from her day's charing; or any other news of 
equally vital importance. And between these two 
extremes there are knockers of every imaginable 
variety of profession "apd' pretension, which, inas¬ 
much as their fami(jar forms will naturally present 
themselves to the reader's fancy, we need not be at 
the pains to particularise. 

My street-door knocker ranks midway between* 
these two extremes. He is neither of burnished 
brass nor of beggarly old iron, but a creature of 
unpretentious yet.respectable, bronze. He is too 
considerate to shock.the nerves of my whole house¬ 
hold by rivalling the roar of artillery, while at the 
same time he is too well fitted fur the importance 
of his function to perform it in a mealy-mouthed 
manner. -As I sit in my back parlour he trans¬ 
mits in clear tones ttw&- information ho lias to 
communicate, and without malting any unneces¬ 
sary fuss about it, puts me in possession of not 
a few particulars, of which, but for his faithful 
response to the toucli.of all and sundry who lay 
fingers upon him, I should remain ignorant. 

It may be thought that a single knock at a (Han’s 
street-door is a simple matter enough, and can be 
resolved into nothing more or less than a single 
knock, and there an end—a most unphilosophical 
conclusion. Single knocks are as various in essence 
as single men and single women, or any other class 
of things single and double under the sun ; and if 
any man, who has a knocker whose acquaintance is • 
worth cultivating, will take the trouble to cultivate 
that acquaintance, the chances are that he shall 
derive therefrom a species of psychological know- : 
ledge which lie is hardly likely to derive from any 
other source. Talk of phrenology, and chirography, 
and palmistry,and such stuff—I should like to know 
when any satisfactory knowledge was derived from 
them, and what it was like; but the Miocker nevqr 
is guilty of deceit! No; Knockology—if I may ! 
be allowed to coin a word as a u designation for a j 
new science—is assuredly « true science, :f.id since 
its lessons are given gratis, and. received with-! 
out loss of time, it is one in which a general pro- : 
ficiency may be obtained without mpcli trouble. j 

Let us listen now, for a few minutes, to these ' 
lessons which that unsalaried professor, th$ world 
out-of-doors, will accord 1'qj our instruction. First 
comes a single dab—not a rap, mark you, nor even | 
a, knock, justly so termed, which ranks between the 1 
dab and the rap—bat a dab, arid nothing but a 


dal), fulling flump from lingers' which have trou¬ 
bled themselves no further thanto\ifl the knocker 
from its pendent position by an upward thrust. 
If your ear did not play you false, you were aware 
that tliat single dab was not strictly single, but 
was followed instantaneously by the gentlest touch, 
the eftfcct of a short rebound of the kiuA-ker upon 
its bed. • Now you must perceive that this was a 
child’s knock, and from its loud independent tone 
you will have judged that it was the kuock of some 
privileged urchin, who^though lie can only reach 
high enough to thrust the knocker upwards, does 
that with a boldness which chn be tbe result only of 
long habit and Impunity. If you go to the door 
you will find lhat.il is the news-boy witli this 
morning’s “ Timgs,” afltl that 'lie \is whistling to 
wile away the moments, uJitil the' door opens. 
The next is a single knock, too; but l.virk how 
different—it is a decided rap, the very antithesis 
of the flump—sharp, quick, decisive, energetic, and 
followed by no rebound, but, oil the contrary, a re¬ 
markable and emphatic silence, occasioned by the 
pressure of the striker’s strong band upon the in¬ 
strument, by which pressure the* vibration of the 
door-panel is prevented. That is a man’s knock— 
.voa knowjt to be sfi as well as if, yi>u saw the per¬ 
formance—and on opening you will find it is tlie 
Tbutcher, come for th^morning’s orders. Again, a 
single knock; but tins time very loud, and followed 
by a fonple of gently echoing rehounSs, because 
the .striker has drawn the knacker towards him 
and hurled it against the door, with the intention 
that, its voice should penetrate as flu - aft the buck 
kitchen, o* even to the garden, should Hetty* hap¬ 
pen to be there hanging o’ul tbe clothes on ;• 
washing-day. course it is the costermonger; 
look! you can see his cart drawn up before the 
door. • 

©f double knocks there is tlie postman’s, which 
all the world knows to be two single knocks 
thumped into one, and which, to the immediate 
comprehension of every one, says, “ Here’s a 
letter—come and fetch it.” The tax-gatherer’s is 
altogether different, and more deliberate. He is 
not in such a hurry, and can afford to wait -a few 
moments; but there is officiality in his fingers’- 
ends, and the concluding blow comes down like a 
decisive argument not to be refuted, as much as to 
say, “ You can make me call again if you like; hut 
you must pay in the end, my line.fellow." Then 
theife is the water-rate collector’s knock;, don’t you 
hear that it sounds like a gentle gargle, as though 
it had knocked hard this morning early at the 
fountain-head, and fame to your door through the 
main, per-favour of tho turncock P Next comes a 
knock which you hardly know whether to call 
single or doublfe, of such a doubtful description is 
it; and yon know, if you are an adept, from that 
very fact, tliat it is somebody seeking a favour at 
your hands—either the grocer, who has a sum to 
make up and wijl be obliged if you will settle that 
little bill, though lie is ashamed £o dun you who 
are such a regular paymaster—or perhaps it is the 
new butterman, who having succeeded to the 
business of the lato Mr. Daisy, with whom von 
have dealt so many years, is come to solicit your 
custom at the same establishment. 

When knocks extend beyond tho double, there' 
is no knowing where they will stop. I have an 
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eccentric friend ft’ho never drops the knocker from | 
his fingers till' he hears some one coming to 
answer it. Treble knocks are rare; quadruple 
ones are more common; but the polysyllabic 
utterances of the knocker embrace a very wide 
range afftr they pass the double. Still they aro 
just as easy of interpretation. Hark ! There is a 
low, rapid ramble of small sounds, like ft distant 
drain, finishing with a smart outspoken bang. 
That is a professional knock, and Lknow.it to bo 
that of young Mr. Parnel, the artigt, who gives 
my Annie her drawing lesson this morning; ho 
knocks with the sairm muscular motion with which 
he stipples the back-ground to %a head. To¬ 
morrow, at the jame hour,* Mr. Minim, the 
pianist, will lie here, aud announce himself* with a 
“ Tittlety-tootlety-tattfety-tot,’’ because he must 
play turns upon everything, and the knocker is no 
exception. But listen once more. There is a 
gentle succession of unequal but rapid touches, 
then a pause of a second or so, followed by a low, 
lingering single tap. Now I know as well as 
possible that that is poor widow Parker, who has 
lost well-nigh everything she possessed in the 
world by the loss of her husband, who died a few 
months ago, dud. who is comfit to consult me tin 
some one or other of her thousand troubles. The, 
ll 1 .-st rgpid but soft touches wVe the habitual old 
knock*\v itli. winch she used to ahne in the days of 
her prosperity; the sudden pause was eloquent ot 
the sense of her recent loss, as was the soft oon- 
cluding tap, of that cloud of adversity which now? 
o\ crsluulows her. 

“ Tan-ta-ra-ra-ramble-racketty-bang l' 1 ’ There 
is no mistaking that, at any rate—that’s my friend 
Tom Forster. Tom is so full ef* exuberant life 
•that lie wakes up everybody and everything *hc 
conies near. He is in high spirits to-ddy; the 
fellow is always in high spirits. But what is tfiis 
lie has brought me ? A presentation lor the 
widow Parker’s son to the —— grammar-school, 
and" ten pounds .he has raised by subscription for 
the boy’s outfit! Wq}l done, my dear Tom! knock 
as loud as yon like. My dear Mrs. Parker, look 
here !' Stop! there’s another knock: who can 
that be, that lets the knocker flip through her 
fingers before it has half spoken, and their takes it 
*‘n- hand again ? Who should it be but little 
Jessie Primrose ? I knew it. Good morning, 
Jessie! allow me to introduce you—Mr. Forster, 

Miss Prim*-Why, you rogues, you are laugfiing 

at me with your eyes! Old acquaintances, eh P 
"Well, I’m glad of it. Really! is that a fact you 
tell me, Jessie P then you have provided for the 
widow as $ell as her boy. That is indbed good 
news. 

And so on in a dozen other instances. Cha¬ 
racter may be read even in a knock at the door. 


A VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN .PRISONERS 
* AT LEWES. 

At the foot and on the eastern slope of one of 
those chaflc hills which, extending in long undu¬ 
lating lines, or spread in wider areas, form the 
fine aud principal characteristic of the eastern half 
of southern England, stands Lewes, tho county 
town of Sussex. Many towns in this our island 
homo have from hamlets grown to cities, and by 
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I objects of present interest invite the attention of 
the traveller, or allure the steps of the holiday¬ 
maker. Others retain their standing only in re¬ 
cognition of their former greatness. Many towns 
show, in the long line of England’s story, some 
fact, some life, some epoch, which links their fields 
and stones to the fortunes of’Britain, which gives 
interest to their, name, and’value to the crumbling 
walls, and constitutes their local heir-loom. But 
in every phase of England's histofy, under each of 
its dominant races—amid foreign aggression, poli¬ 
tical straggle, intestine warfare, religious animo¬ 
sity, awl-ili the happier circumstances which foster 
peaceful, association and industrial art—Lewes has 
borne a part, anil of each boasts many a monu¬ 
ment, "and retains maflhy a record and tradition. 

Local historians tell of the British origin, tho 
Celtic name, and of the Saxon prospefity of this 
ancient to%«t; and resuscitated treasures and 
ancient record seem to support the claim. From 
Ihe castle, whose ruins still crown its highest hill, 
the proud son-in-law'of the cpnqueror, William de 
Warrenne, and, if her epitaph speak true, bis pious 
wife, looked down upon a nobla scene of wood'and 
meadow, hill and vale. At the distance of full 
many a mile could they have discerned if the 
Using of the half-vanquished Saxon threatened 
the dominion of the Norman lord. In the streets 
and neighbourhood of Lewes was waged that war¬ 
fare between king Henry m and his barons, to 
whose fierce strife, more than Jto Tiny other human 
cause, wc owe the blessings of freedom and pros¬ 
perity. Many a ■‘subsequent event- couples the' 
11 am# of Lewes with England's perils and with 
England’s safety; bqt in later years no note of 
war has disturbed its«*K7irifortabIe dwellings, yio 
trophy of victory has been borne along its streets. 
Archeologists* have calmly ransacked its deposito¬ 
ries of the past, and as if, indeed, the sword had 
been turned into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning-hook, agricultural implements 
have Been annually paraded through its thorough¬ 
fares. Railway transit—that master spirit of a 
bloodless revolution—which has indeed in our day 
been seen 

“ Tq lift tho low. 

And level lay tlio lotty brow 

which lias turned many an open field, where lately 
were heard oqly tho ploughman’s whistle and 
the lark’s shrill carol, into the crowded city re¬ 
sounding with the hum of busy men and whirl of 
hastening wheels; and again lias reduced to still 
seclusion tiio cheerful town whore once we heard 
the bugle of the maileouch-<*uard, and looked out to 
sec the four fine bays which dashed along the 
streets wher% the Star,’.the White Hart, dr the 
Lion Gulcii invited the weary and the wealthy to 
their cqmfortablc domain—this, too, has not ren¬ 
dered L^wep a place that jvas. It forms a point 
of junction tvlieneo Branch out lines which carry 
travellers to some of the ports, and to more of the 
places, where in winter we seek warmth, and in 
snmmerTresh aft- and recreation. 

A new object of interest, springing out of the 
war in which we are engaged, has recently attracted 
much attention and mafty visitors to the ancient 
town of Lewes. The county gaol of the place—a 
large, airy, aud commodious building, situated not 
far from the High-street, in a part of the town 
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now populous, but which was at the time of its 
erection in 1793 surrounded by fields—was found 
insufficient for the accommodation of its inmates 
when any unusual circumstances greatly added 
to their average number. On other accounts, also, 
it was deemed unsuited to the improved system 
of penitentiary discipline. A new building was 
accordingly erected, and the qld gaol being neither 
pulled down nor converted to any other use, it 


their age, generally speaking, Seeing to he about 
twenty-five years. They have afi -round heads, 
and now that they have lost thtf underfed and 
squalid look that many of them liad on first arriv¬ 
ing, their faces are plump and full. Their hair is 
light and bristling, standing back so far as to im¬ 
part to them a character of baldness. •’ A sandy 
complexion, with large grey eyes, completes their 
portrait. Although they have a heavy and, at first 


seemed to offer* a convenient and ready domicile 1 sight, unprepossessing appearance, on fnrther in- 
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when the success of the allied snns in the Baltic 
rendered requisite a placo of reception for pri¬ 
soners taken in the Russian .war. 

Those of our readers, from whose minds the 
deeper interest excited by the Vnournful details 
from the Crimea has not effifeed the recollections 
of the comparatively bloodless struggle in the 
Baltic, wilf remember that, early on the morning 


spection their countenances are found not wanting 
in intelligence, and there is nothing which conveys 
an impression of brutality Or cunning. The bulk 
of them entered the czar’s army, it appears, about 
four years ago, th*ir regiment having been then 
fresh raised. The prisoners are said to be gentle 
and tractable, as well as kind and courteous to 
each other. When seen in the discharge-*.! differ- 


of the 16th of last August, the fortreH'of Bomar- ; ent household employments allotted to them, and 
sund, on the rocky island of Aland, surrendered to ’ in the works voluntarily undertaken, they appear 
the allied fojees of England and France. Upwards active, industrious, and methodical. But that 
of two- thousand prisoners laid down their arms, ! which particularly interests every one who has the 
and were immediately-embarked. Of these about' opportunity of witnessing it, is the apparently de- 
four hundred are now at Lewes. They belonged vout manner in which they chant their hymn of 
to the regular Russian r.rmy, and formed part of a grace at meals. The accuracy of car evidenced by 
regiment of Finnish grenadier rifles; being what . tli in, as well as thr propriety of.tlfc cystom, dis- 
generally termed sharp-shooters^ Among pels any unfavourable impression to which the 

heaviness of their r&untcnances might otherwise 
give rise. Most, Of not all, of the prisoned 1 can 
read, and are fond of doing so. About one-eighth 
of the Finnish prisoners can speak Swedish, in ad¬ 
dition to their own language; while only one-third 
of them use the Russian tongue. . 

The privates continue td wear the dress in which 
they were captured. The coat is made of greenish- 
grey felt, and leeks very much like a rough dress¬ 
ing gown. It is long, and buttons down the 
front. The back is set into the collar in plaits, 
wHich are confined at the waist by lappels fastened 
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them are, or were recently, nine officers, who 
were placed on their parole, and allowed t;o live in 
private lodgingson the town. Two of them are 
accompanied by their wives. There were also two 
civilians. The majority, however, of the prisoners 
•within the walls of the gaol are, of course, soldiers 
of the same 'Social rank as the ordinary pri¬ 
vates of "our own army. There are, likewise, 
sopie cadets, as well aff'p-'-sons serving as volun¬ 
teers, and drawn from the higher grades of so¬ 
ciety. Upon these the evils of imprisonment, how¬ 
ever mitigated by kindness and abundant rations, 
fall heavily. Two of the privates have their j to the side and buttoning iu the middle of the 


wives with them. These are lodged in the mar¬ 
ried wards, and the women are allowed to gb into 
the town to make purchases, everything they bring 
back being strictly examined. 

•The officers are all of German or French ex¬ 
traction. Their manners and habits of course re¬ 
semble those which arc usual among the upper 
classes of society on the continent of Europe. It 
is whispered that they fire inveterate smokers, not 
even quite desisting at their repasts. They re¬ 
ceive much attention and many invitations from 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. The tedium of 
some of them also.has been cheered by tidings of 
promotion granted them by the czar, who has also 
liberally provided them with funds—a circum¬ 
stance which is not belied by the apparent state of 
their expenditure., The wife of one of*these officers 
has lately, wo ipay observe, given birth to an in¬ 
fant. Considerable discussion has been held in the 
neighbourhood as to tlto nationality*of The little 
stranger, and the circumstacce that the mother is 
free, and a voluntary resident among us, has been 
thought to turn the scale in favour,of its hieing an 
English subject. 

The privates, with the exception of three,or four 
Russians sent to Lewer from Portsmouth for 
change of air, are Finns. As regards personal 
appearance, they are almost all short men, the 
average height being five feet five inches, while 


back. On the shoulder are blue cloth lappels with 
the letters T. C. in white. On the rim of the 
plain cloth cap is a number. The 'trousers arc of 
coarse blue cloth, the legs* of which are stuffed 
into large loose boots reaching nearly to the- knee. 
Some, however, have followed the English fashion 
since their-arrival in Lewes, and draw on their 
boots beneatli. their trunsers. Certainly nothing, 
could look less animating and attractive on a pa¬ 
rade than this ugly dress, and a recruiting ser- 
geaftt in our own streets would have poor success 
if he made his rounds iu such a costume. But, ou 
the other hand, it seems to us that few modes of 
attire could bo more easy to the wearer, or better 
suited to* the sharp frosts and midnight exposure 
of a northern winter. At all events, it has the 
recommendation of inexpensiveness, and none 
could bo less likely to attract the notice of the 
enemy, or excite the cupidity of the plunderer. It 
is calculated for the business, not i\\e prestige, of a 
military life. 

The two women whom we saw appeared very 
gentle, and were both good-looking. Their dress 
was pretty. It consisted of a long-waisted gown, 
with an open bodice, the space being filled by a 
dark cotton handkerchief. A folded bright silk 
handkerchief, crossed beneath the chin, covered 
the head. Their hair was dressed in the same 
way as that which is usual in England. We may 
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mention, for the'benefit of our female readers, that purees made in other quarters, for sufferers greater 
the little baby "looked pale, but was lively. . and nearer to our hearts than these, will leave us 

The prisoners 'sleep in stone wards, warmed by • little to spare, 
hot-water pipes. Great cleanliness pervades the ! The prisoners are in general strictly confined 
whole e^ablishment. There is a large kitchen, in within the prison walls, but on one occasion they 
which yew may see them employed in preparing were indulged with a walk on the hills, to enjoy the 
food ’ and in clearing it away after dinner. All fine breezes in which the South Downs are almost 
seems to go forward with the greatest order and , unrivalled. *Gn first receiving an intimation that 
regularity. At one o’clock the prisoners enter the they were to be taken out, they yept and wrung 
part of the building' which serves Tor both chapel their hands, supposing that they w^re to be led to 
and dining-room, l!he governor, lieutenant Mann, execution; so little did they then understand the 
at the samo time.enters the pulpit gallery, his ( dispositions of Englishmen, 
secretary taking liis place beside him. On the day ' The prisoners, we were glad to find, appeared to 
we saw them, when all was arranged, they chanted be hapjfy; their bfealth having much improved since 
a hvmn, in a standing posture? the effect of which . they name to Lewes., The officers maintain a strict 
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was very bo&uTtiful. S\t.a sigiftl from the secre¬ 
tary, thgy then sat down', and the business of din- 
ner commenced with great activity. Each had a 
plnte, basin, knife; fork, and spoon. Cans of soup 
were placed at regular intervals. Then came 
dishes of beef and potatoes. While some carved, 
the others helped themselves to salt, on a scale 
somewhat unusual to English eyes. We could not 


reserve on the subjedt of the war, and some of 
them have appeared much depressed. r They occa¬ 
sionally Wfuir dark blue uniforms with silver decora¬ 
tions; but obey are in general'in undress, and look 
much like other gentlemen. An excellent state of 
feeling towards them pervades the town, and no¬ 
thing is done which coujd pain them. Even the 
boys, who, on the 5th of November, hold a sort of 


help feeling astonished at the enormous quantities English carnival in the usually quiet streets of 
of this articV which they were preparing to gon- Lewes, out of respect to*their captive guests ab- 
sume; more, indeed, than we nad befofe supposed, stained from burning, among the effigies of other ob¬ 
it could be agreeable to any person to take during jects of their dislike, that of the emperor of Russia, 
eveie-many meals. The prison^, we may add, are , Visitors, we may add, are admitted to the prison 
said lo b(f well satisfied with their food, which, in- , on all days of the week, except Sunday and Thurs- 
deed, is wholesome land ample. * day, which last is tile Sabbath dfty of the prisoners. 

There is in tlje establishment, we werehappjf to j in common with other adherents to the old style, 
find, a laive reading-room forthc use of the prison- "j Efforts have been made to communicate to them 
era,'with desks, forms, and shelves. There are also ; spiritual instruction; and let us hope that when 


baths and workshops. On the doors olf the latter permitted, by the return of peacTe, to depart to 
are names inscribed, marking the calling carried \ their native land, the recollection of English kind- 
on within, such as hair-dresser,‘shoe-maker, tailor, ness,and the impressiofi^nade by English manners, 
etc. In an open shed attached to one offhepfison may serve as seeds which shall develop themselves 
yards we found a large number of men busy in at some future flay, and ripen in blessings to thaf 
carving small pieces of deal. These they trans- country with whose ruler we are now at war. 
formed into playthings and rude ornaments, but i 

chiefly into a variety of ingenious puzzles, in the ! . ~——-— 

form of crosses, towers, wreaths, and eagles. An- THE ROLLS HOUSE AND ITS RECORDS, 
other covered shed is arranged as a bazaar for the 

sale, of these goods. The well-known skill of i The curious origin of this repository of public 
Russian peasants, in making articles by the aid of! records is probably known to few of our readers, 
the knife, has been greatly developed since their j We learn, from the Memoir of Lord Langdale, 
captivity; and it is said that some things of supe- ; who, until his recent decease, had been for many 
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THE ROLLS HOUSE AND ITS RECORDS. 


"rior workmanship are in progress which, when com¬ 
pleted, will bo forwarded to very high circles. 

The profits flerived from the sale of these objects 
has hitherto been large, the influx of visitors, 
especially from Brighton, having been very great. 
On one day, indeed, these visitants amounted to fif¬ 
teen hundred, and the proportion of.purchasers 
was considerable. The prisoners have thus been 


years master of the rolls, that the Rolls House 
and chapel formerly farmed a portion of the 
property belonging to the “ Domua Conversorum 
Judseorum,” founded by Henry lit in Chancery- 
lane, for Jews converted to Christianity. By this 
royal charter the king gave to these proselytes 
700 marks a year, until he could otherwise 
provide for them; and he subsequently bestowed 


enabled to provide themselves with mnny comforts; upon them nil the houses, lands, rents, auld tene- 
and it can scarcely be grudged that they have *ments in London, which were forfeited as an 
availed themselves of the funds thus unexpectedly eschept by Constantine, the son of Aluf, who 
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a warden, on one occasion, received a commission maintained as well as further instructed in the 
to purchase no fewer than a hundred and seventeen truths of Christianity ; and over them was placed 
little looking-glasses. ‘ A considerable smartening a chief, who was called the master of the converts, 
up has certainly taken place among some of the Though every encouragement was given to the 
inmates. But the novelty of the prisoners and their conversion of the Jewu, not only by king Henry, 


workmanship will soon wear off; the number of visi¬ 
tors alrendy diminishes; winter will keep tourists 
and sight-scers at? home; and the demand upon onr 


but by his son Edward i, yet very little progress 
was therein made; those only availing themselves 
of the advantages thus held out, who found it a 
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mow agreeable mode of maintenance than by 
work. The numbers of these dishonest men were, 
however, very few. The .lews being banished 
from the kingdom in 1290, there became little 
further need for the establishment in question, 
and accordingly Ed'yard hi granted the house 
and premises to William Burstall, clerk or keeper 
of the rolls of chancery, as * place' of residence 
for him and his successors in that office, and for 
the deposit of records under his charge. 

The masters of the rolls’ cftntiflned to reside in 
this noble old building until the tune of sir John 
Copley, now lord Lyndhurst. Sir John Leach, 
too, who greatly affected fashion, would rever 
hear of living there; he thought the situation 
ungenteel, though he went great expense in 
furnishing the 'reception-rooms, und occasionally 
gave great "dinners there. It was during his time 
that the room at Westminster, now.'.fceupicd for 
the transaction of business connected with the 
Queen’s Bench, was first taken possession of, many 
of the records of which were at the same time 
transferred to the rolls house, so that a sort ot 
exchange was effected. When lord Langdale be¬ 
came master of the rolfs, in 1826, all the upper 
part of the house was so full of the records, which 
for centuries had been accumulating there, that 
the floorings were obliged to be supported’ bv 
numerous strong props; and he accepted the 
appointment witlt the understanding that he 
should not require the house for a residence. 

The public records treasured in these reposi¬ 
tories exceed those of any otheV country in an¬ 
tiquity and importance. They begin with dotrfes- 
day-book, and, with thqexception of those which 
liaise been lost or destined in the turbulent 
reigns of the kings of the Norman line, have 
*lieen continued to the present* time. These 
records are divided into several classes, and are 
deposited in about sixty different places. At the 
commencement of the present century the accumu¬ 
lation had become so vast, while from the disorder 
in which they were kept they were of so little 
avail, that a royal commission was issued for the 
purpose of providing for their better custody and ar¬ 
rangement. This body, after expending vast sums, 
failed to fulfil what was expected of it, and, being 
accordingly dissolved, was succeeded by other 
commissions up to the yiar 1836, when a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry took place. By a committee 
then appointed it was proposed that a building 
should he constructed on the rolls estate capable 
of holding all these scattered national muni¬ 
ments ; and also that a 1 record keeper should he 
chosen^ who should be made responsible for their 
safe custody and classification, so that^they might 
henceforth be rendered more easily accessible tc 
the public. The former part of the proposition 
was carried out about eleven years afte/wpds on 
the site specified; while* th# functifms of the 
record keeper were at once intrusted to lord 
Langdale, who entered upon the onerous,'under¬ 
taking with commendable seal and fcnergy* This 
distinguished law reformer speedily introduced 
great improvements into this department of'public 
business, and swept away 1 many of the evils and 
abuses that had so long been a fertile subject 
of reproach. 

Previous to these salutary changes, the public 


records being dispersed in upwards Of sixty 
different places of deposit, they verc under as 
many different managements, with the utmost 
diversity of rule and regulation for their govern¬ 
ment, as well as for tho opening and closing of 
the repositories. This want of unity and order 
was attended by great confusion and vexation to 
the public. Most of the functionaries were paid 
by fees, which were generally exorbitant in the 
extreme, k amomffing in many cases to a denial of 
justice to the. poor litigant; while the literar, 
student*was shut out from these valuable ma¬ 
terials by the ruinous outlay tvhicli any extended 
researches wovid involve. The fees for searches 
varied from Is. to "'l. 5$, per diem; for inspection 
of singlb documents from If. to I (is. 8<l., and ibr 
cbpies from (>tl. to 9s. \\d. per folio. But the 
case was rendered worse by tho gros'' imper¬ 
fections of the calendars and indexes. They 
did not refer, it appears, to one-fiftieth part of the 
contents of the repository to which they respect¬ 
ively belonged. Indeed, they were usually little 
more than memoranda* made by some diligent, 
clerks or antiquaries for their own private use, and 
left as a kind of heir-loom to the office. The defi¬ 
ciencies oi v these calendars induced some officials 
*o construct new or to amend the old ones, but to 
these the public Iito no access whatever; they 
were private property ; and a search fo» any' par¬ 
ticular document or grant was only flnade by the 
owijflr of the calendar himself, upon the pay¬ 
ment of an extra tec, ranging "in amount from 
two to ten guineas. The search, however,, was 
only the fiAt step in the scale of fee-taking. Suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful, the applicant was mulcted, 
and was thus often lured on from stage to stage 
in tins documentary mirage chase, until the (ees 
had, amounted to an almost incredible sum. Those 
who had been taught by costly experience would 
often make a sort of composition to search the 
roll for 21s. Sometimes, too, where an extract 
of twenty lines or so from the record was all 
that was required, the applicant was compelled 
to have the whole document copied, even though 
at a cost of a hundred guineas or more. Nor 
(lid parliament itself escape tho extortions of this 
corrupt systbm; for a 21. 2s. fee was demanded 
for every document brought before the national 
senate, and a thousand guineas thus spent in the 
production of necessary public records was fre¬ 
quently wont to be paid. Happily, these days are 
now gone by ; and for the boon of legal reform in 
this and other public departments the country is 
deeply indebted to the late lord Langdulc. 


A DAY’S SIGHT-SEEING IN CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE. 

July 2nd was the day, says Lord Carlisle, in his 
“ Diary in Turkish and Greek Wafers," for which 
I had procured a firman to see the chief public 
buildings. As the whole process, witlufees arid 
presents, amounts to about LOL, it is usual to 
collect a large party to divide tho costs. We 
were tolerably numerous, and I had invited the 
officers of the Retribution and the Niger, who 
catne in good force. Just as we were starting, a 
Russian gentleman sent up a request to be 
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allowed to join lis: I thought this slightly per- august and storied walls. If politicians find 
plexing, as tire Turks might not have approved at that the great objection to the dissolution of the 
this moment of sjich a foot in their most sacred Turkish empire is the difficulty of finding its sub- 
places ; but I thought that the proper law of stitute, docs not something of the same difficulty 
courtesy between all fellow-travellers was on his present itself to the ardour of Christian zeal ? 
side. F\>r details on this, as on all other such | Amidst all the imposture, ,thc fanaticism, the 
occasions,*! refer to previous describers and hand- [ sensuality of the. Mahomrapdan faith, still, as far 
books, and only concern myself with pVominent ; as its ordinary outward forms of worship meet the 
impressions. We first went over the seraglio : it eye, it wears a striking appearance of simplicity; 
has some large rooms with pretty*and pyay deeo- ; you see in their mosques many Worshippers on- 
rations, superior in "themselves to .the Brighton i gaged in solitary^jrayer’; you sec attentive circles 
Pavilion in its royal (^ays, and with its cftvn un- ' sitting round the teacher or imaun, who is engaged 
paralleled view. The arm-chair of tho sultan, | in reading or expounding the Koran; but there is 
when he comes here, which is seldpm, commands ; an almost entire’absence of what we have heard 
both the Bosphorus and sea of’Marmora. There 1 termed the histrionic methods of worship. Now it 
is one very enjoyable -pparlmentj called, they told , is difficult to take oWs stand under the massive 
us, the cool-room, on it low level, entirely of , cupola of St. Sophia, without, in fancy, seeing the 
marble, with fountains in the midst. The terraces , great portals thrown open, and the long'procession 
and gardens might be lovely with English keeping, j of priests a/wancc, with mitrfe, and banner, and 
They gave me a nosegay of pinks and gera- . crucifix, and clouds of incense, and blaze oft orehes, 
nitons. We saw the old throne of state, and the and bursts of harmony, and lustral «prinklmgs, 
grating through which alone the ambassadors ‘ and low prostrations'. It may not, however, be 
were formerly allowed to communicate with the 1 unattainable in the righteous providence of God, 
sultan in the bi£ days of Turkey ; the armoury that when Christianity re-estabjishes her own do- 
also, ancient aijd modern, the Jtrst very inferior to ‘ main here, it shall he witlf the blessed aecompani- 
count Zickys collection at Vienna: they shhw t ments of a purer ritual and more spiritual worship, 
what they say was the mace of'Mahomet ii, the.!* We also saw the mosques of sultan Achmed, 
feti or conqueror. The preVnt sultan has not ■ which has six beautiful minarets, and is, I believe, 
lived lierc » incited, there is a s^K of rule that no , tho only mosque in the Ottoman empire which lias 
sultan should inhabit this palace unless be has ' so many ; and of Sotyrnan the Magnificent, called 
made an addition to the national territory by eon- the Suleimanye, which has noblif dimensions, and 
quests. V\ r e then went to St. Sophia. This is fhfe four enormous red columns. Then there were two 
real sight of- Constantinople—the point round mausoleums of Solyman and the late sultan' 
which .so uiucli of history, so much of "regret, so Mahmoud, in the pattern of which last I recog- 
mueh of anticipation, ever centre. Within that nised a great likeness.to our own at Castle Howard, 
precinct Constantine, Theodosius,'Justinian war- , Besides this, we stood krflTe famous Hippodrome, 
.shipped, and Chrysostom preached, and, irmst the repeated scene of Byzantine faction and frivol- 
affecting reminiscence of all, the last Constantine ity, and looked at its Egyptian obelisk and brazen 
received the Christian sacrament upon the night pillar. The day’s work is a somewhat fatiguing 
that preceded his own heroic death, the capture of one, chiefly from the atrocious pavement in the 
the imperial city, and the conquest of the crescent streets: and 1 should recommend any ladies who 
over the cross* Apart even from all associated undertake it to be content with the seraglio, Si. 
interest, I was profoundly struck with the general Sophia, sultan Achmed, and the Hippodrome, 
appearance and effect of the building itself—the Some of us sought refreshment afterwards in the 
bold simplicity of plan—the noble span of the wide large Turkish bath of Stamboul Proper, which has 
low cupola, measuring in its diameter 115 feet— \ itself a very sightly show of marble. I dined on 
.the gilded roofs—the mines of marblts Which en- board tho Niger steamer with captain Heath, 
•crust tho walls. That porphyry was from the tern- i where I met two French and one Dutch captain, 
pie of the Sun at Baalbec—that verde-antique was As captain II. gave the queen’s health after dinner, 
from the templo-of Diana at Ephesus. How many . I thought it-right to propose “ aux drapeaux unis 
different strains have they not echoed? The 1 de la civilisation Europeenne." It turned out that 
hymn to the Latoida;!—the chaunt to the Virgin ! ! we were most happily placed on this occasion: it 
—-the muezzin's call from the minaret! Yes ; and was the night wliieh announces the near approach 
how long shall that call continue ? Are the lines ; of the Bairam, the great festival at the termination 
marked along the pavement, and seats, and of the Ramazan, and a large illumination takes 
pulpits, always to retain their distorted position, I place on tln» waters of. the Golden Horn/ The 
because they must not front the original place of saltan cony?s down in his state barges : there is a 
the Christian high altar to the cast, but must bo : refulgept display of red and blue light on ships 
turned in the exact direction of Mecca? Must j and shorps, and the effect jn such a locality is most 
we always dimly trace in the overlaying fret- brilliant. It only occurs to one that the repeated 
work of gold tlig obliterated features of the Re- j discharges of artillery are not very we)! timed, 
deemer ? This is all assuredly forbidden by J while the treasury is extremely ill able to cope 
copious and cogent, even if by conflicting causes, j with the current expenses for the national defence. 
—by old* Greek memories—by young Greek . I thought it was a very obvious road from the 
aspirations—by the ambition of states and sove- ! landing-place at Tophand to the hotel j but I 
reigns—by the sympathy of Christendom—by the 1 missed it: and as I have not acquired any know- 
aure word of prophecy. One reflection presents | ledge of Turkish, and one is liable to arrest if 
itself, to retard, if not to damp, the impatience i found in the streets at night without a light, I was 
which it is impossible not to feel within these | very glad when I at last arrived. 
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Scientific Unurltirs. 


Since tho pretty iiloa of domcsticatiug marine pets lias 
lavn brought so largely into operation, scientific men have 
had to review previous analyses of sea-water, for the pur¬ 
pose of learning the exict composition of that liquid, and 
thus being able to generate it artificially. It is now some 
months ago that'Mr. (fosse, the gcntierfiau on whom the 
care of the marine vivarium belonging to the Zoological 
Society devolves,; ud to whom the public are indebted for 
some most interesting works . 01 ^ natural philosophy, pub- 
dished a formula for the generation of sea-water artificially, 
and having supplied gome marine pets with tho liquid, 
found that they thrived in it well. The analysis of sea¬ 
water chosen by Mr. (fosse was*that maijp by Dr. 
Schweitzer, the formula of which it appears was suggested 
to that gentleman by Mr. Waringtonof Apothecaries Hall. 
For the beuefit of those who^feep marine pets, the latter 
gentleman Jjas rdbenlly given ini amended list of the propor¬ 
tions necessary 111 the manufacture of artificial sca-wutcr. 
Chloride eff sodium . . . 43Jounces 
„ of magnesium . . 6 

,, of potassium . , lj 

Bromide of magnesium . . lit grn.-is 
Sulphate of piagnesia ("anhy¬ 
drous) 3J oz.=orystals . oiuivs 
Sulphate of *limo (ditto) 

2) oz.--aryatallized . . . 2} 

Carbonatl of lisle . . . . 21 grains. 

The total quantity of watur employed ought to lie added. 
to nine gallons and five pints of wuter. 

Hy following these directions, then, there can lie no 
difficulty experienced in manufacturing artificial sea-water; 
nevertheless Mr. Waringtou has suggested a, somewhat 
different mode of procedure. Some of the materials speci¬ 
fied arc either proourqjjle in ordinary' commercial channels 
with difficulty’, or not at all. • The bettor plan, therefore, ij 
. to obtain the dried extract of sea-water which remains 
when that fiuill is evaporated, and regenerate tho llmd hy 
addition of comlnon fresh-water to a suitable propi ‘tion. 
It finally femaius for us to add, that the proper quantity 
is 501 ounces to 10 gallons . water—and that tho extract 
maybe procured of Messrs. Brew ami Schweitzer, of 71, 
East Street, Brighton. —A Hnals and Magazine, of Naltiral 
History, 2nd term, No. 84, Vol. 14, }>. 410 el seq. 
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rise clumps of forest trees; and, above "nil, springs again the 
rugged hill-side, crowned with a bare perpendicular scaip 


Tnu Uocwa (Bos.Fbontai.is) of Western India, 

CALLED THE litSON BY EnOT.ISII KkSIDENTS. By 

(.’attain J. Wycliffe Thompson.— Concerning tlie 
above animal, Mr. Tliompson read a very interesting paper 
before the Zoological Society on the 23rd of November. It 
has since uppeared in the “ Annals anil Magazine of Natural 
History,” from which we make the following abstract. The 
size of the gouwa Mr. Thompson cannqt exactly say; he 
had no moans of forming an estimate, except by viewing 
the carcass of 0110 of these animals lying upon the ground. 
If we are to put oridit in Indian sportsmen, the old hull 
stands six feel four inches at tiie shoulder. M r. Thompson 
is inclined to accept this estimate, he himself having formed 
an independent opinion that tho size of in old hull was 
equal to that of a large Loudon dray-horse. The colour is 
chocolate brown, deepening in shade underneath; the lower 
part of the leg is of a dirty yellowish white. The shoulder 
is raised; not however into a lump, like that of the 
Brahmin hull, or common Indian ox, hut into a kind of 
ridge,.giving the idea that the spino beginning at the 
shoulder had been naturally raised and carried some littlo 
distance further baii, and then allowed suihleuly to dwip 
into the ordinary Jevol of the back. The only part of the 
country in which these animals ha\-£ lieen met with is in 
the Suhgadre mountains, of westejn ghauts«*-it Sorrow belt 
of wild, broken, and thickly wooded country, dividing the 
high lands of the Deccan, or Maratha country, from the 
low land of the Coucan, or country bordering tjio margin 
of the sea. This ghaut country is very«*>eculiarf Not oue 
single plain oust* in the whole of it. There is only one 
succession of the most rugged hills and wild deep ravines ; 
the whole, with the exception of here and there a Dare ridge 
of hill, covered with dense bAshwood, ferns, and flowering 
plants, so thick that it is frequently necessary to clear a 
road with b-H-hooks. Buried in thjp mass of vegetation 
lie broken crags of brown rock; then, wandering upwards, 


and would scarcely appear to furnish elbow-room sufficient to 
animals so large as tho gouwa. lie holds to it pertina¬ 
ciously nevertheless, on no ocensiou wandering far on either 
side. Alcordin& to Mr. Thompson, tho gomva, or East 
Indian bison, although resembling tho North Amcric.in 
buffalo i'll some respects, differs /rum him in others. The 
Indian animal lias the character »f great fierceness; l>ut, 
from the accounts we havo of him, he is somewhat stupid. 
Our narrator gdes op to'say, that “the natives, though 
they hold the ferocity of the bison in considerable respect, 
do not sbem to consider him av animal 1 of very acute per¬ 
ception. I remember a * skikavry,’ or native huntsman, 
pointing out to me a patch ot long thin gr iss, lying close 
hy a small path across a liill-top, and affording nothing 
that I should have considered very good concealment, anil 
telling me that l might safely, on emergency, lie down in it 
and let the bison pass along the path. I forget win;tin-r 
it was in this very spot, or at one precisely like it, that one 
of my beaters put this stratagem into practice, and allowed 
the animal to pass close by him.” s 

The flesh, Mr. Thqpipson describes ns tho best beef he 
ever tasted; nevertheless, the gouwa is spot so much per¬ 
secuted ak one might suppose—ail the high - caste people 
1 holding tho bison to be a sort of cow. Mr. Thompson con¬ 
cluded his interesting paper by explaining tho trouble be 
had been at to proci -u a calf of this species for the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society—hitherto without success.. Those of our 
readers who desire further particulars respecting the 
gouwa will find them ju Mr. Thompson’s paper, published 
by the Zoological Society, or in tile “ Annals of,Natural His¬ 
tory” for December, 1861. 

Prevention of Maksii Fever. — A .very curious 
paper was read hefuie tho French Academy of Sciences, 011 
tty 13th of November last, by M. II. Martinet, on tlie 
destruction of febrile emanations from marshes, and conse¬ 
quently Hie prevention of marsh fever. Tho remedy is no 
other than arsenical vapours! M. Martinet was led to 
mukc trial of this remedy by having rend the following 
anecdote in a book hy Dr. Blokes: “ In certain parts ot 
Cornwall, fever decimated tlie population .- a foundry was 
istablished, and the fevers disappeared. The process of ore 
roasting liberated fumes of arsenic, and’ llio hitter neutral¬ 
ized or destroyed the febrile poison.” The above anecdote 
having struck the attention of M. Martinet, he did not lose 
sight ot the matter involved, and soon came another fail- 
to strengthen the theory of his adoption. The fact w.ts 
this. M..Uury noticed that smelters of copper ore enjoyed 
protection from cholera j and that, generally, habitation? 
situate near foundries were exempted from tins terrible 
scourge. Now copper usually contains arsenic, as every 
ebemist knows; anil arsenic, being a volatile metal, flies oil' 
in the process of smelting. Ill support of M. Martinet’s 
theory, we may advert to the fact, that arsenic has foi sonic 
time been employed medicinally for the treatment of marsh 
fevers. We fear, nevertheless, that the theory claims too 
much, and, wo doubt -ho propriety of including marsh fever 
and cholera under one generalization. The reader who wishes 
to know more about tho suggestion of M. Martinet may con¬ 
sult “ The Comptcl Rendus,” No. 20, (Nov. 1854,) p. U71 

Did Chinese Arts and Sciences obioinally 
come FBOM Africa ?~M. lie Paravcy has taken some 
pains to show that the arts and sciences of tho Chinese 
were not indigenous to that people, but camo to them ori¬ 
ginally from Eg^pt and Abyssinia, elf this assumption 
be denied, he asks, how shall we explain tho knowledge of 
certain facts contained in Chinese Eucyclopaxlias relative 
to Africa; such as the knowledge of the liippo^itamus, and 
the existence of tho negro ? The Chinese, remarks M.dc 
Paravey, havo been ridiculed for placing tlie negroes on a 
range of mountains named Kouen-Lung. The'blame, how¬ 
ever, is on the part of those who fancy those mountains to 
bo in Thibet. If the Chiueso documents bo properly un¬ 
derstood, the stated locality will bo, seen to be Zanguebar. 
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STRUGGLES IN LIFE. together, that three or four hours sufficed for its 

chapter xi. accomplishment. The stable help from the inn 

ASTMsiTY a»» 10 wn,CH waited to convey on a truck the scanty remnant 

The business did not take long to complete, of Mr. Marsden’s/ormer pos.-,cssions. He was a 

There was so little to pack, when all was put rough, hard-drinking, dissipated, profane, and ill- 
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tempered man. He was a suspected robber of 
henroosts, and garden pilferer of the neighbour¬ 
hood around. In times post he had been inso¬ 
lent, on more than <me occasion, to Hr. Leonard 
Marsden, and had been the boyish terror of Eas'd, 1 
whom be bad chascif through the village street, 
iind fearfully threatened, when half mad with in- ; 
toxieation. : 

“ You had bdtter keep out of his wny, Basil,” i 
said his fathef, when Sam Archer’s heavy feet were i 
ascending the stairs; “ if he should- he uncivil i 
—and most likely he will, for lie woiut let so , 
favourable an opportunity pa«s»without pxulting 
over our fall—it is not worth while for you to be : 
present.” « * ) 

“ Let me stay, father,’’ said Basil; “ I shall not ; 
mind anything Sam can say or do.” 

“ Very well, my-boy; it shall be qy you please. , 
Open the door, then, and call him up’: ” for ; 
Archer was, halting on the landing below. 

“These are the things/Archer,” said Mr. 
Marsden, pointing to tHe packages; “ you must 
make two journeys, I believe.” 

The man had entered the room with an 
awkward bow; it was as good os he conld give; | 
but he wasn't used to it. He bowed again, more i 
awkwardly than before, when Mr. Marsden spoke; ] 
and them, without a word, l>e shouldered the \ 
packages and descended the stairs. 

“ Anything else, muster Marsden p” he asked 
abruptly, openiug his mouth for the first time, 

■ when the truek was again loaded. 

“ Nothing else, Archer: 1 am much obliged 
to you ltfr your help. Take thisand ho put a 
shilling into the man’s Laud. 

Sam turned the shilling mar and over in his 
hard and dirty palm, nnd leaked fixedly, first at the 
coin, and then at Mr. Marsden—discontentedly, 
Mr. Marsden thought. 

“ it is a good shilling, X believe. Archer,” said 
that gentleman ; “ and I cannot afford more.” 

“ ’Tis as good 'on as was ever kined, sir,” said 
the man, with a husky voice; “ but I can’t take 
it, muster Marsden, I can’t; so it’s no use.” And 
with one hand he rubbed his moist brow, while, 
with the other, he held out the shilling at spin's 
length. 

“ Why not. Archer f t If you think I ought to 
make my parting gift a larger otfe. I am sorry; 
but I cannot afford more." 

“ You said so afore, mnster Marsden,” rejoined 
Sam ; “ but ’tisn’t that, sir ; ” and, kying the 
shilling on the mantel-shelf, he shifted his feet 
uneasily, and, retreating slowly to the door, he 
played with the handle, which he appeared to he 
curiously examining. “ 

“ Muster Marsden,” he said at length, “ yomre 
a-going away from these quarters, and I want to 
part friends." ‘ ’ - ■ ’ ° 

“By all means, Arelier/ said Mr. Marsden, 
extending his hand, which the other grasped; 

“ why should we not part friends j* You may as 
well take the shilling, though; you have earned 
it.” 

“ It isn’t the money I, was thinking oh, sir; I 
want you to give me something else. I have 
been an ugly chap, muster Marsden, to you and 
to master Basil here; and if you would say ‘Forget 
and forgive,’ that’s all I want for this job." 


“ 1 forgive you with all my heart,’.’ replied Mr. 
Marsden, considerably moved by the man’s peni¬ 
tence ; “ and so does Basil, 1 am sure.” 

“If you’d a -oontinnored a rich gentleman," the 
man went on, “ I should a-bin as crooked* ever, 
1 dar say; but now, muster Marsden, I tell you 

f lain, I’m sorry I ever give you a bad word ■ and 
’m sorry for all that’s come to you, for you 
have been a gopd friend to the poor.” 

“ Don’t say any more about it, Sam,” rejoined 
Mr. Marsden“ you have never done me any real 
injury to my knowledge ; ah<l if you had, I hope 
I should as freely forgive you as I hope to he for¬ 
given.” ’ , 

“ That's said liko -a gentleman,” Sam re¬ 
sponded; “and I will say,'sir, that let who null 
come to this place next, you’ll be miss' J,; and so 
everybody says, sir; and, let you go where you 
may, I wish you and yourn good-luck, muster 
Marsden.” So saying, Sam Archer retired, and 
oefore Mr. Marsdon could collect his thoughts lie 
had left Willow-lodge. 

Slowly, and with conflicting and painful emo¬ 
tions, the Marsdcns descended, step by step, the 
stairs which they s'-Sre never to tfead again. A 
woman, the wife of a neighbouring cottager, waited 
below to lock the dqor and take charge of the now 
empty house for ifc* new owner. As she took the 
key she burst into tears. , * 

To think that 1 should have had to see such a 
daj as this, sir!" slip sobbed. “ I wouldn’t believe it 
when I was told of it at first; but, oh dear, dear!” 

Mr. Marsden was touched with the expression 
of sympathy. lie had fancied, that there was but 
little feeling aniopg the poor: lie had oltcn charged 
them with ingratitude, and sometimes not without 
cause; and, with a vague idea that his old neigh-’ 
boftrs—now that his power to benefit them was 
over—would exult in his downfall, he had en¬ 
deavoured to avoid them. 

“ It is kind of you, Mary, to care about my mis¬ 
fortunes ; hut you know there's nothing very ex¬ 
traordinary in what has happened. Riches will 
take to themselves wings and fly away, sometimes. 
I hope you will get employment in the new family 
when they, come (the woman had dono laundry 
work for the Maradona); I believe the gentleman 
who lias bought the lodge has plenty of money and’ 
a large family. I dare say the change will be an 
advantage to the neighbourhood. ’Let us hope so.” 

“ I’d he glad if you wouldn't talk so, sir,” said 
the woman; “ l wasn't thinking of any good or 
bad that might come of it to me, Mr. Marsden. 
It was vhat you ’and Mr. Basil and the young 
ladies must feel, in going away from a place where 
you have lived *and eqjoyed so many years. It 
doesn't seem natural like.” 

“ No doubt, it is painful, Mary; but wc ought 
to he thankful that we have had the enjoyment of 
wealth so long—not rebellious, now tiiat God is 
dealing with us as with children, yon know, and 
all for our good. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“ It may be so, sir,” she answered; but it is 
wonderful you can say so. 1 have heard some 
people say, Mr. Marsden, when you had been trying 
to comfort them with just such kind o' words, 
when they were in any trouble: ‘Ah, ’tis easy 
enough for such gentry to talk about being re¬ 
signed, and all that; but they’d tell a different 
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story if anything had come to them.’ Rut I 
hope it isn’t true, sir, all that has been said.” 

" I don’t know wlmt you may have heard,” said 
Mr. Marsden ; “butif you have been told that I 
have rot*been long released from a debtor's prison, 
and that* everything I once thought my own is 
gone from me, and that I have nothing left but 
the love of my children, and hands and head to 
work with, you have heard notliyig but what is 
true.” . * 

“ And you will have to live in London, sir P ” 
rejoined Mary, in a^dhe of deep pity. 

“ I think it likely, Mary: at least it is onr home \ 
for the present.” , ! 

“ And the dear' youngdadies. Mr. Madden—I 
have thought of theta so much—they will line 
there top, then P ”* 

“ If Rasil and I settle there, I trust they will 
live with us—for a time at least; bnt they will re¬ 
main at school till Christmas ; and by that time, 

I hope we shall have a home for them. But don’t 
let ns detain you, Mary : you have the key.” 

“ Oh, sir, but»there is something I wanted to 
say, if you will not think it bold and forward: 
it is only abftut the washit^r, sir; I.meanstlie. 
laundry work. *You will want somebody to do 
that, ii'you do live in London, Mr. Marsden.” . * 

• “ IJoor woman 1 ” thought Mg. Marsden, “ with 
all her professions of pity and*respect, shp can¬ 
not forgot self, but grudges the few miseaable 
shillings which she fears another may earn. Rut 
why condemn.her when pelf-interest is the ruling 
passion in this selfish world P I wish site had not 
let it out,•though.” ' 

“ The young ladies’ frocks and,other things, sir,” 
the woman continued, in ignorance of the current 
of Mr. Marsden’s thoughts; “and your shirts, 
sir; you know you arc always a little particular 
about the frills—and Mr. Basil’s —” 

Mr. Marsden smiled. “ I am thinking, Mary,” 
lie- said, “ that we must try if we cannot do without 
frills by and btf; and though I should like to con¬ 
tinue to employ you, tt will scarcely answer to send 
our washing to such a distance from what will be 
our home.” . 

“ But, sir, if you would only let tne.dq it,” the 
• \yoman pleaded; “ my husband’s brother drives the 
van, yon know, and he would be glad to take your 
things up and down. It was him, Mr. Marsden, 
that you got off from being sent to jail, years ago, 
for being mixed up with poachers, and lie has never 
forgot it, sir, and none of us have forgotten it; nor 
how you sent dinners every day, from your own 
table, sir, .when his wife bad been ill, a nil wanted 
nourishing food. Poor Tom was a wild young 
fellow, sir, in those days, and maybe he is not over 
steady now ; but be will be glad to show his thank¬ 
fulness in that way, if you will let him. Besides, 
Ashing conies very expensive in London, sir, no 
doubt you know,” continued the. woman, after a 
moment’sliesitirtion; “and lknow*too,’’ she added, 
with a touch of vanity, “ that there’s nobody in 
London that can get up things to Mr. Marsdeu’s 
mind as I can.” 

'■ I'll speak to father about it,” whispered 
Basil—for the elder Marsden had walked away a 
few steps, to bide bis emotions, perhaps—“it 
shall be ns you wish; but don’t say any more 
now.” 


“ There is one thing you can do for us, Mary,” \ 
said Mr. Marsden, when lie retraced his steps; “ if 
you will let us wait in your cottage till the coach 
passes, and give us a cup of tea, it will prevent 
the necessity 6f going to the inn, as we intended.” ! 

Mary was delighted; and to think that she had ; 
not thought* of that befoits! how sorry she was. ij 
She would run on before,-and put on the kettle j| 
that minute. • I 

Before the coach oame by she had gained her j i 
point, and .secured Mr. Marsden’s washing on her . j 
own terms. . : i 

* •CHAPTER XII. I 

INCIDENTS or a sxaA-«oach journey.—basil hazes , 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH A PIIJKND. Tj 

There wore but two places vacant when the coach ! 
drew up at tljie cottage door: one of them was an ! 
outside seat and the other was an inside. Mr. 
Marsden chose the former, and when Basil stepped ! 
into the interior he found himself in the company '• •. 

of a stout lady—wc may not say lair, for her aspect 1 j 

was somewhat grim and scowling, and she evinced ! 
her dissatisfaction at Basil's entrance by an audible i 1 
grumble at the annoyance of being crowded and 1 i 
•stifled in a public vehicle. By the lady’s side sat , 
a gentleman of middle age, who seemed, by the J 
unwillingness with which he made room for the j 
youth to pass, to share in her disapprobation. One • 1 
other passenger made up the thlh’omplcment: for ! 
•the coach was of the then modern and novel build, i 
by which lightness and consequent -speed was oh-' 
tailed at the expense of internal capacity. 1 

As Basil was about to squeeze into the narrow j 
space between the last-.v.rentioned passenger, who 
was a stout man, and the side of the coach, lie : 
stumbled oven what appeared to be a soft bundle ] 
in the straw at his feet, which, together with the 
sudden starting of the coach, nearly destroyed his > 
equilibrium, and threw him forward on to the 
lady’# lap: at the same time a short angry yelp 
from the bundle made him aware that he had put 
his foot on the hide of a living dog. 

“ How very clumsy of you, young man,” cried 
the female, angrily; “ I never saw such awkward¬ 
ness—never. Couldn’t you see where you were i 
treading P” 

“ I lira very sorry, ma’afji, that I trod upon liic 1 1 
dog,” said Iipsil, when he had safely screwed him- !; 
self into his corner; “ but I really didn’t see—’’ j I 

“ You should use your eyes, sir,” interposed the | 
middle-aged gentleman of whom we have spoken, |, 
opening his lips for the fir* time, in a sleepy tone, ! | 
however. “Is the dog hurt, Henny p ” i 

“ Of course she is, poor darling,” said the*Iady; ; 

; “.Fan never* cries before she hurt; she is too 
; sensible for that.” 

Basil again offeged an apology for the confusion 
he had^rfmght, which*was sullenly received by 
the female, who remarked that what wns done 
could not be undone, and that it would teach him 
to bo more cargful another time; to which observa- i 
tion lie did not think it needful to reply. 1 

' He ljad other thoughts to occupy his mind. He ! 
was leaving behind hii^ the scenes of his child- i 
liood, endeared to him by a thousand remem- ! 
brances of pleasure which could never return, and i 
of prosperity which would probably be never re- | 
! stored. Every step of the road along which the j 
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coach was rapidly travelling opened to him, as he 
looked out at the window, some spot over which he 
had rambled in bo\ ish security alone, or as the com¬ 
panion of his father, or (he little protector and 
playfellow of Minnie,and Ellen ; and every cottage 
lie passed, and every cottager’s child who stood 
still by the road-side, staring at'the coach as it 
whirled by, reminded Basil of some trifling event 
in his past short'liislory. If he had been alone he 
might have relieved his tumultuous feelings by 
tears of sorrowful reirret; but he was .not alone, 
and, to banish the painful fancies which .crowded 
into his mind, he threw himself Jiack into his cor¬ 
ner and closed his eyes. * 

Basil’s thoughts were er« long roughly broken 
in upon by the voice of the stout traveller by his 
side, addressed to the gentleman who sat opposite. 

“ Can thee tell me to whom that place belongs I'” 

Basil instinctively opened his eyes, and looked 
in the direction towards which the finger of the 
Friend' by his side—for he was one of that body— 
pointed. It was an unliftppy question to Basil, or 
it then seemed so;.an abrupt, turn of the road had 
spread before the travellers a pleasant prospect of 
hill and dale, gilded with the lints of autumn, and 
over which the setting sun was casting its parting' 
beams. At a short distance from the road was the 
deserted house, once Basil's home. Distance de¬ 
prived it of the appearance af desolation, which a 
nearer view would have revealed; and it seemed a 
pleasant picture of rural repose and worldly coin-, 
■petenec. The youth hastily withdrew his eyes, 
now dimmed with tears, and hoped that the ques¬ 
tion might receive no reply. But be was disap- 
pqinted in this. The possum of whom the question 
was asked seemed acquainted with the road, and to 
have some knowledge of the neighbourhood, though 
not of the inhabitants. 

“ That place, sir ? ” said he, lazily. “ Oh, that’s 
Willow-lodge; shut up now; been recently sold; 
the former owner of it a great fool, I believe, if 
not a knave, which I suspect; and lias just passed 
the Insolvent Court. That’s the place, Henny,” 
he contiuued, taming to the lady at his side, “ that 
we came down to look at a month or two ago; ’’ 
an observation which was received with an un¬ 
gracious 

“ Humph! as if I didn’t know that, Mr. Tri- 
vett.” 

“ Of course you do, my dear: I duly reminded 
■you of it,” remarked Mr. Trivett. “ Vou see, sir,” 
lie went on, speaking to the stout Fi iend, “ I wanted 
to make an investment; but the place went at too 
high a figure, so we had the journey for nothing.” 

"•And the late owner's name—can thee toll me 
that!'” asked tlm other. ‘ * 

“ Marsden, sir!” said Mr. Trivett; "a low sort 
of man, I should judge.” , • 

Basil’s cheeks burned fis the dialogue proceeded; 
but, as yet, he kept silencp, and the approaching 
twilight, together with the gloom of the dark 
corner in which he sat, concealed, his coiiitenance. 
The fast failing light, however, was reflected on the 
other side of the coach, and Basil noted that Mr. 
Trivett wore a disagreeable expression of face — 
pert, assuming, and mean. This was all a fancy, 
perhaps. 

“ ihee saidst that be had passed through the 
court to. the relief of insolvents,” said the Friend, 


continuing the conversation; “ he was a trader, 
therefore, l presume.” 

“ Not exactly : Marsden liad been in trade, hut 
retired from business years ago, as I was told. 
But ho was not satisfied with what he h^d got, I 
suppose, nnd must needs turn to gambling.” 

“ That is false, whoever says it,” exclaimed Basil, 
who eould no longer hold his peace. 

“ Well really! ” cried out the lady, in a high 
tone of Astonishment and displeasure; “ 1 never 
heard such impudence in all my life—never.” 

“ Wlmt do yon mean ? ” demanded Mr. Trivett of 
the youth, “ by.telling me that I speak fidsely P 
Who asked you to put in your oar, young man ? 
What business have you to interfere in conversa¬ 
tion that wasn’t addressed to you ? It is a pity 
you left school," he added scornfully, “ before you 
learned manners.” 

“ Nay,” interposed the Friend, mildly; “ thee 
seest, friend, that we were speaking publicly on a 
matter touching too nearly the reputation of an 
absent person ; and it is no breach of good man¬ 
ners of which our young friend ]{as been guilty; 
the conversation was general. Probably thee,” 
he continued, turning to Basil, “ knewest more than 
our opposite companion, of the subject of my in- 
j’quiry. But it matters not. I regret that I asked 
a question of simple curiosity, which may have pro¬ 
duced unpleasant’feelings in tliy mind.” 

Basil bowed courteously, and made ijo further 
reply; but his opponent was too considerably 
chafed to allow the subject to subside. - 

“ I wish to know what-is false,” lie said ; “ and 
whether you apply that term to me.” 

‘‘To anybody, sir, who repeats slander,” said 
Basil warmly. “ It is false that Mr. Marsden lost 
his property by gambling.” 

•’As you appear to know so much about the 
affairs of- Willow-lodge, sir,” continued the other, 
with a sneer, “ I suppose you aie aware that the 
late owner was mixed up with one of those swind¬ 
ling joint-stock companies; and -if that is not 
gambling, it is very much liko it, in my opinion at 
least. What do you think, sir ? ” Mr. Trivett de¬ 
manded of the Friend. 

“ It d^pepds on circumstances,” said he; “ and 
I am not prepared to give thee an answer to a 
question of so broad and general a nature. Biit 
as thou seest the subject is not ngreeable to our 
young friend, wc will, in kindness and courtesy, 
turn to some other.” 

“ Oh ! ” rejoined Mr. Trivett, “ I have no wish to 
disturb the young gentleman’s equanimityand 
for a brief space tflere was silence, broken only by 
the asthmatic snores of tlio lady's lap companion. 
But before long the conversation was resumed by 
Mr. Trivett’s recurring to the subject, which he 
did not seem disposed to dismiss altogether from 
his mind. • 

“These joint-stock companies,” ho said, “arc 
nothing more'nor less than schemes for getting . 
rich without labour—have been, I should rather 
say—for the rage is over now that so many of the 
bubbles have burst. The old state lotteries were 
bad enough; but these companies have done more 
harm to the morals of the country than ever the 
lotteries accomplished.” 

“ No doubt," said the stout traveller, “ many of 
the schemes were insane speculations, and many 
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were got up wifh ft view to defraud, as thee says ; 
but we should not mix them up in one sweeping j 
condemnation. It is not to be disputed, however, I 
that much loss alid misery have been produced by | 
the eagerness with which men have embarked their j 
property rashly, and therefore unwisely, in many 
foolish undertakings, to the neglect of their proper ; 
business, and have been roughly awakened from 
their dreams.” j 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Trivelt, “ I know it to my cost; 1 
not that I have been a shareholdef in ally of ’em; ; 
tut I know those wtio have. It wasn’t long ago— 

' three or four months, say—that I had a begging 
letter from the Fleet prison, of all places in the , 
world, from a foolish crack-brained cousin of mine, 
who, of all things', had taken up the trade of an ! 
author ; and iiot content with* committing thjt 
folly, had added to it by 'speculating in one ol'these 
companies, which was soon smashed. And having 
ruined himself and family, he had the assurance 
to write to me, to ask me to help him out of the 
scrape.” 

“Which thee didst not agree to, I presume," 
suggested the Rricnd. 

“Well, sir, I am almost ashamed to say that I 
did render him assistance, and,did not receive even 
a bare ‘ thank ye’ for it—I suppose because 1 did ( 
not do all that he had brass enough to expect. And 
thatiis all the;gratitude one ge^s for doing a kind 
action,” added Mr. Trivett, in a tone of strong 
disgust.. 

“ Didn’t I tel] you how it would be, Valentine?”, 
said the lady. “If you had taken my advice; 
but there 1 you are always so soft-beared. 1 never 
saw anybody like jou—-never! ” 

Basil had listened to Mr. Trivett’a talc with a 
suspicion, which, at the close of this conjftgal 
* dialogue, amounted to a certainty, tlmi ho had 
strangely fallen into the company of the cousin of 
liis friend Mr. Douglas. Naturally warm-tem¬ 
pered, and previously excited by the accusation 
which had been launched against bis father, and 
furthermore indignant at the meanness and ingra¬ 
titude of his travelling companion, he once more 
interrupted the discourse. 

“You have forgotten the first half of your 
story, sir,” he said hastily. * , 

■ “ What now, young sir ?" demanded Mr. Tri- 

1 vett, contemptuously. “ What have you fo say 
about it ? 

“ You have forgotten to tell about the hundred 
pounds that your cousin paid down once, to save 
you from-; shall I tell that part of the story ?" 

The first effect of this question was a dead and 
blank silence, which gave lfray, at length, to a 
violent outburst of wrath from Mr. Trivett, and a 
gasping effort of nature on the part of the stout 
lady. The sun had some time gone down, and the 
coach lamps were not yet lighted; but it needed 
neither sunlight nor lamplight to exhibit the ex¬ 
cess of passion which laboured to find vent in the 
hoarse bass of the one, and the sBrill treble of the 
other voice which basil’s luckless speech had 
evoked. . “ Impertinence," “ unauthorised interfer¬ 
ence,” “ audacious insolence,” were among the 
mildest terms which assailed our youth from both 
quarters', coupled with the threat that, at the 
•slightest further provocation, the offender should 
be expelled from the coach. At length, that is, as 


soon as he could obtain a bearing, the peace-maker 
again interposed. 

“ Friend," he said calmly, and he laid his baud, 
as he said it, on the arm of Mr. Trivett; “ tliee 
must not threaten violence here. And it becomes 
thee,” he continued, addressing Basil, “ to remem¬ 
ber that to refrain from speaking, is ofttimes wis¬ 
dom, especially -in the yoang. Thine is not the 
soft answer which turnetljaway wrath,” be added; 
“ and thou hast yet to lcaru, by experience, that 
the tongue is au.unrply member; and that if there 
is a time,to speak, there is also a time to keep 
silence.” 

Peace being Uius partially restored, the stout 
travtslldir attempted to turn the conversation into 
another channel, but unsuccessfully. Mr. Trivett 
seemed to have received a quietus; Mrs. Trivett 
slept, or pretended to sleep; ami Basil, now that 
the excitement had passed ajvay, was more dis¬ 
posed to silent reflection than to respond to the 
good-natured overtures of the Friend. At length 
the outskirts of London were reached, as long rows 
of houses and shops, Mid Vistas of lamps, now 
lighted, testified. The coach presently stopped, 
and the coachman, opening the door, assisted Mrs. 
Trivett to descend the steps, still holding her fa- 
, vouritc in her arms. Mr. Trivett followed, wish¬ 
ing.the stout traveller good night, and snarling to 
Basil as lie passed, by way of a closing exhortation, 
that the*next time tljey travelled Jogether lie should 

recommend- . 

, “ Now then, sir: can’t whit here all uiglit,” 

said the coachmjn; “you should have said your 
say before." 

Basil looked out at tho coach wimlpw, as the 
coachman was mounting the box, in time to per¬ 
ceive tho name of Trivett, surmounted by three 
gilded balls, jpid underwritten “ pawnbroker,” over 
the door of the shop into which his travelling com¬ 
panions entered. The next moment the coach was 
again whirling onwards. 

Per some little time the stout traveller, who 
had shifted his seat, seemed to be studying Basil’s 
countenance by the light of the thickly studded 
street and shop lamps. Apparently the result was 
, favourable, for he presently addressed him in a 
tone of mingled kindness and respect. 

“ Thee has twice spoken warmly this evening, 
young friend," he said. “ It is tho generous 
ardour of youth; but theC will learn, as thee passes 
through thb world, that it is sometimes wise to 
hold our peace, even from good.” 

, “ I don't think, sir,” said Basil, “ that you 

would blame mo if you k^ow-” 

“ If 1 were to know what ? if the question bo a 
fair one,” rejoined the Friend, when he foupd that 
. the young ftnan hesitated. “ I do not seek thy 
tonfidenee," he added; “ but i£ it be freely given, 
it shall not be abused.” 

“ If you.were To kuQ\» that my name is Mars- 
den,” "said Basil; “ and that the Mr. Marsdcn 
whom that man accused of gambling is my lather.” 

“ Indeed, I do not blame tliee, then,” said the 
1 gentleman, with additional kindness in his tone; 
“ and I will not press upon thee for farther confi¬ 
dence." I ought, indeed, to apologise to thee, for 
having unintentionally introduced a subject which 
has given thee pain.” 

j “ You did not intend to give me pain,” Basil 
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rejoined; “ and I should like to prove to you that 
niy father is neither a fool nor a knave, as that man 
called him.” 

“ Tell me what thou pleasest,” said the Friend; 
and Basil briefly narrated the story of his father’s 
misfortunes. , 

•“ J thank thee for thy frankness and ingenuous¬ 
ness,” said the elder traveller; “and now, then 
surest, thy father and thyself are reduced to seek 
employment in this wido and crowded city. Cheer 
up, young man; thou -wilt hp directed and 
supported, I trust and believe. Thy fiither has 
friends, doubtless, who will promote his interest 
and thine. But thee hast not tpld mo how thou 
earnest to offend our fellow traveller the second 
■time. Thy father is not theicousin of whom he 
and thee did specie ? ” 

'• Oh no, «sir: the cousin is a gentleman whom I 
met lately, and who has behaved kindly to me. 
But I am not sure that I ought to ‘repeat what 
l was told in confidence.” 

“ Assuredly not; I will not tempt thee to do so.” 

Only,” continued BpsH, ” 1 must ask you to 
believe that the ingratitude has been on the part 
of the man who just left Abe coach.” 

“ I can easily believe that,” said the stout tra¬ 
veller ; “ at least, it appeared to me that thou 
wast acquainted with circumstances which that 
person preferred to remain in concealment. But 
thee art a singulas youth : if tjice dost champion- 
ise every injured person theo meets, thee will have 
enough to do in passing through the world.” 

. “ 1 am sorry for it, sir,” replied Basil. 

“•Sorry, on wjjat account, my young friend ? ” 

“Sorry, .sir, that you should think of there 
being so many injured persons' to championise.” 

“It is so, nevertheless,” rejoined the Friend. 
“ But that is nothing to the purnose; will theo 
give me thy present address ?” 

Basil did this, and the coach shortly afterwards 
arrived at its destination. 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

THE SALE BY AUCTION. 
l'AflT I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

A silk by auction may be regarded as the ultima, 
ratio of necessity under some one or other of its 
various forms, which, bfeing always imperative, 
admits neither of neglect nor delay ; it may*be a 
legal necessity, an equitable one, or one of a 
pressing pecuniary nature; but, as a general rule, 
unless a definite necessity of some kind or other 
enforces the prompt and immediate conversion of 
property into its equivalent in cosh, a sale by 
auction, for obvious reasorfb, will not ‘take place. 
It is an excellent thing, however, that, tfndcr the" 
pressure of exigeheies to which all aro more or 
Jess liable, or of circumstances, which way vender 
the final division of property among tho persons 
who are jointly entitled to it desirable, the sale 
by auction presents itself as a readjly practicable 
means of effecting that object. 

Thu auction is an institution, if such it may be 
called, which, beyond all question, had its origin 
at a pm iud of very remote antiquity, and probably, 
could it he traced to its first rise, would bo found 
coeval i. ilh the birth of the first system of civil¬ 


ised commerce. That it was in vo^ue among the 
ancient (1 reeks there is abundant evidence, and it 
■ is most likely that they derived it from (lie Plm:- 
nicians, whose extensive commerce forbids us lo 
suppose that they were strangers to the custom 
| which the commonest requirements of a largo 
! traffic would naturally call into being. From tho 
Greeks it .may be traced, etymologically ut least, 
to the Romans; and among these conquerors of 
tho world „wc find it a common and every-day 
business, ebnducted in a manner strikingly aualo- 
! gous, eonsideriitg tho means which the Romans 
had at their disposal, to the* mode of proceeding 
prevailing among ourselves at the prosont hour. 

! Thus the property to be 'sold was first advertised 
| by affixing a placard ( tbbellus 'or labelfa) to a 
! pillar (jrilam or cvtmnnam), as Seneca tells us, in 
! some public place. Every' auction was obliged to 
i be held in public, and there were courts in tho 
i Forum, called atria auationaria, or auctimi- 
j courts, where the auctions were held. Before tho 
! sale commenced, a spear was mounted aloft as a 
j signal—a custom supposed to be derived from the 
i fact that in earlier times only th* property con- 
! quered from the enemy in war was sold in this 
i way-s and the phrase, sub hajsta venire (to como 
/■under the spear) was equivalent to "the phrase now 
i if) use among ns, “ to come under the hammer.” 

! A Roman sale differed from an English one, l.»nv- 
ever, in some noteworthy particulars. Tho 
bidders, for instance, were not allowed to squabble 
and-chaftbr and gabble with one apother, or with 
the auctioneer, as they do with ns. There was 
a degree of the solemnity 'of justice attached to 
the Roman auction. A public crier invariably 
acted as mouth-piece to all the bidders present; 
they, if they accepted the price he named, held up 
their fingers; he then advanced his price, and 
kept' on advancing until only ono finger was 
! visible. The auctioneer, who was always tho 
magistrate of the district, kept an eye on the pro¬ 
ceedings, and finally adjudged the lot to tho 
owner of the persevering linger.' A licensed 
broker was also present, whi> noted down the 
price of each lot as it was sold, and claimed the 
money from tho purchaser, giving him in ex- 
I change a written authority to receive the goods. 

| It will be seen from tho above that but little 
j material alteration, and perhaps loss improvement, 

! has been effected in the conduct of sales by 
j auction since the days when Oicerb resorted ad 
i tabulam to purchase a curious manuscript or a 
j rare vase, or the spendthrift of the latter days of 
] the empire sent his property sub hasta to furnish 
the means of a debauch. In some modified form 
or other, the auction has been recognised by all 
nations who hare had anything to buy or sell, 
each adopting the modo which accorded best with 
their national temperament. The Spanish auctions 
are more like the old Roman than either the 
French or the Dutch, and are conducted with be¬ 
coming gravity. 'The Parisian auction-room is a 
perfect fiabcl if the lower classes happen to be 
interested in its decisions; while the phlegmatic 
Hollander manages it with a kind of dull do- 
corum, of which a spice might with advantage bo 
infused into our own method: in some cases, 
when the property to be sold is of importance, ho • 
will light an- end of candle, during the burning 
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of wliicji any oiie "is at liberty to bid, but whose 
extinction awards the subject of competition to 
the last speaker. In many parts of the world a 
species of sale by auction prevails, which, pro¬ 
perly speaking', is a misnomer, and should be 
called a side by reduction —as it is not by increase, 
but by decrease of tho sums bid, that the lots are 
disposed of. This plan is common among' fisher¬ 
men on our own and neighbouring coasts, who, 
acting as their own auctioneers,.willjiut up a 
catch of fish at a certain price, loweringT-ho sum 
fly degrees until some one of th*e by-standers 
j holds up his hand; ^ufd he who is thus the first 
I bidder is the buyer. 

It would seem that therd is po limit to the im¬ 
portance that mrfy be attached to a gale by 
auction. Once : now laid thon in the courso 0 / 
yours it happens that a single sale will agitate the 
whole civilised world. Not many years ago, on 
tho decease of a certain cardinal at Rome, whoso 
collection of Works of art and antiquities had ob¬ 
tained a world-wide celebrity, the sale of his 
property by auction was announced to the public 
sonic sixteen months before it would take place. 
Catalogues were circulated throughout both hemi¬ 
spheres, and hS the prescribcdS^ieriod approached, 
artists anil connoisseurs from, every court in 
Europe, speculators from the United States, and* 
commissioned .agents from the. colonies, poured 
into Romp* where for months they remained con¬ 
summating tlie dispersion of the gatherings yf a 
long life. In likg manner, the sale of the picture.- 
gallery of the late marshal Soult, who was known 
to liavo plundered the t’eninsula of tlje choicest 
works of Murillo, attracted the wealthy, or their 
agents, from all parts of the Continent. Many 
other examples might be referred to, of coin- 
*paratively recent occurrence, in France, Belgium, 
and Germany, to which, however, wo need Hot 
refer, but puss on to glance at our own country, 
where it is probablo that the soles by auction are 
as-numerous as in all the rest of Europe taken 
together, and which, as a consequence, present us 
with some of the most remarkable phases of our 
subject. 

It must bo something like five-and-thirty years, 
now, since the sale of the marvellous treasures of 
•Foothill Abbey excited the interest and the curi- 
* osity of tho English. The misfortunes of Beck- 
ford, their accomplished proprietor, had rendered 
the step indisjfensable; but the exclusive spirit 
which, during his prosperity, had barred his mag¬ 
nificent shrine from the gaze of the curious, threw 
impediments in the way even of those who alone, 
by the expenditure of their ‘money, could ad¬ 
minister relief. Admission was denied to all who 
were not proprietors of a catalogue, to he pur¬ 
chased only at the cost of a guinea. Such was 
the fame, however, of the unparalleled collection, 
that eight thousand of these catalogues were sold, 
and multitudes rushed from all parts of the king¬ 
dom to wandcr*for once in the grounds so long 
forbidden, and to luxuriate for a brief space in the 
contemplation of such miracles of art and wealth as 
had never before been laid open to the inspection 
of the curious. So great was the crowd, that do¬ 
mestic accommodation was not to be secured at 
any price for one half of it. Speculators, who 
brought tents and pitched them on the spot. 


realised heavy sums by their hire. Carts, car¬ 
riages, waguns, the humblest shed or extemporised 
shelter, were coveted for sleeping-places ; and we 
remember paying five shillings ourselves for-the 
liberty of sharing for one night, with eight others, 
the interior of'a small tented ipjhicle, dismounted 
from its wheels and pitched ltke a gipsey’s camp- 
bed npon tii£.ground. The sale lasted thirty- 
three days, and it was reported that abovo a 
million of money was realised by it, including 
the 830,0001. paid by .Mr. Furquhar.for the abbey 
itself, whicji afterwards, owing to the imprudent 
haste wjth which it had been built, had to be 
taken down, the^tower having fallen. Some of 
the specimens, said to be unique, brought almost 
fabulous sums. All#of them, however, were not • 
sold at the auction; apaong others, the famous 
St. Catherine of Raphael, which was subsequently 
removed to Mr. Beckford’s tmyer at Lansdowne, 
near Bath, add some years before his death was 
sold to the nation for 52502. and is now in the 
National Gallery. There has been ho sale by 
auction, since that at Fenthill, which has at all 
vied with it either in the value and rarity of 
the property disposed of, 01 ; in the general interest 
it excited. 

• When, seven or eight years ago, the contents 
of the duke of Buckingham’s mansion at Stowe 
were advertised for sale, a feeling approaching to 
that which tho Fonthill sale occasioned was again 
apparent. Multitudes, who had.no intention to 
jmy, purchased the catalogues Tor the privilege of 
inspecting the pripeely residence honoured as the, 
temporary abode of majesty; and, taking advan¬ 
tage of the rail as far as Wolverton, made fre¬ 
quent excursions to the lordly domain, whose 
classic groves and picturesque recesses formed ad¬ 
mirable bowerj for picnic enjoyments. It was our 
lot to pass three pleasant days on the spot, to 
which no powers of description could do adequate 
justice, and where all that art and nature can do 
townnls rendering earth a paradise seemed to 
have been lavishly done. The shady walks, by 
sheets of pellucid water, the umbrageous groves, 
the classical temples, the subterranean grottoes, 
would have been tlie realisation of-a poet’s dream, 
but for the auomalous intrusion into the fancied 
haunts of nymph and hamadryad of undeniably 
low faces from Houndsditch and St. Mary Axe, of 
dusty dealers fxom War dour-street and Soho, and 
chapmen and upholsterers from Broker-row. 
Wandering dreamily among these bosky slopes of 
fairy-land, we were startled from our reverie—not 
by the sounds of those “ ai(y tongues that syllable 
men’s names’’—not by jEolian music solUy 
sighing in response to the summer wind, that 
whispered tlwongh the’dense foliage—but by very 
ntatter-of-faet intonations in tlie cockney dialect. 
Wo saw, in the magnificent saloon where the 
auctioneer Jpid rt&red lpa throne, the cbopfallcn 
expression of material greatness “ under tho 
hammer,” and a vei’y instructive, although hu¬ 
miliating, sight.it is. We witnessed the sale of 
tho masterpieces of Rembrandt; of that picture 
especially of the “ Unjust Steward,’’ which it was 
worth *a weary pilgrimage to see; of the finest 
works of the “ savage Rosa,” and a long list of 
minor gems of art. We saw the gorgeous bed in 
which her majesty reposed, knocked down for ono- 
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twelfth of its cost to a speculating broker : and, 
with many others, we reaped, at the expense of an 
imprudent nobleman, a practical commentary upon ! 
the homely adage, “ borrowing leads to sorrow- 1 
mg.” The Stowe sale, we believe, answered its ' 
purpose by releasing the proprietor from his 1 
financial difficulties; but it is said, from some 
cause or other, to have* been the reverse of profit* I 
able to the minority of the buyers. « 


GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

CITAPTEB' V. 

The succeeding weeks passed without further 
adventure. Romanow’s WQUrads, trifling in them¬ 
selves, healed iq a few days, so that he could take 
his part ir>the chase with his fellow exiles. We 
make use of this interval, however, to give our 
readers some notes on natural histofy, which the 
tear of being tedious induced us to omit in their 
proper place. 

The Creator has everywhere provided for the 
wants of his creatures. The terrible cold o( 
Siberia and the Poiar,regions would render life 
insupportable by man and beast without some 
special provision. The animals there are accord-' 
ingly protected from the intensity of the climate 
by excellent fur skins. The Siberian bear seems 
to be a peculiar species of th$t animal. He is a 
head taller than the common brown bear, is long- 
legged and long-necked, heavier, and more feroci-. 
.ons. The Siberian bear, too, uni!ike other Bruins, 
is-not fond of Jioney. Vegetable food is rare with 
him: he jives like a beast of prey on the flesh 
of other animals. His .skin is hairy, and of a 
brawn colour outside, while the inner part has a 
very soft, thick, fine wool. Even, the soles of his 
feet are covered with hair. The animal has, con¬ 
sequently, a noiseless step, and, were he not so 
lazy, might glide securely upon his prey. Hap¬ 
pily, he adopts another mode of attack. lie as ..ends , 
one of the great pines, lies quiet among the thick : 
branches, and then suddenly falls like a ball from ! 
his hiding-place among the stray hares, reindeer, or 
elks. He often fasts for along time, so that he is 
capable of devouring a middling-sized deer at one 
sitting, leaving nothing but the skin, which lie 
entirely clears ont. Exiles affirm that they have 
observed him at such a tneal, and that he has been 
noticed to continue eating incessantly for* seven 
hours. Upon man he rushes with stupid obstinacy, 
and will not shrink from encountering even a 1 
superior number of opponents. Ilis sight and 
hearing seem feeble, but his scent is very keen : 
strong as he is, however, a sharp blow on the mid¬ 
dle of bis nose will often* kill him* He rests 
in winter, like all his species; but he does not sleej) 
so uninterruptedly as the common brow* bear, 
nor does he suck his paws. bn$ simply yolle himself 
up like a ball and sticks his head between his legs. 
In this position he is often covered under a deep 
bed of snow in the thicket, so that, his presence is 
not discernible. Woe, however, to the unfortunate 
being who shall awaken or disturb him; the bear 
is swiftly upon him to knock him down viitb his 
dreadful paws, or to grasp c nnd tear him. 

The sable, so often alluded to, is the most cele¬ 
brated of the fur animals of Siberia, and corresponds 


with oar marten. His fur about (the throat is not 
of a brighter colour than that of the marten’s, 
and he is rather smaller than that animal. For¬ 
merly the sable was very abundant in all parts of 
Siberia; but the constant search after him has 
diminished the race, and ho is now only ^aken in 
large numbers in the mountainous districts. A 
beautiful black sable skin is worth seventy roubles, 
and a whole suit of sables costs ten thousand 
roubles.* „The sable is a quick, cunning animal, 
which courageously attacks many larger beasts 
and makes them his prey. lie strangles hares,' 
poultry, and mice; follows the track of the hunt¬ 
ing bears to slpire their feasts, feeding, however, 
also on berries. of which he secures a store in the 
hollow pf the trees in which he nestles. He is 
easily tamed, but always retains his’ biting propen¬ 
sities as well as his dislike to rest. In stormy 
weather the electricity makes him sleepy and stupid; 
at other times sables are very active and playful 
with one another. 

Another animal of this kind is the periwiska, 
which has a streaked and beautiful fur called the 
salamander skin. Our sportsmen found many 
such skins, but did not value them highly; and nn- 
.fortunately we neither find in their descriptions or 
’elsewhere, any particular accourft of the animal 
! ust named. 

A third inhabitant of Siberia is thcierminc, which 
was formerly supposed to be the same <is the weasel, 
whilp at the same time it was believed to.be white 
only in winter. These errors have been long ex¬ 
ploded. The ermine is much more abundant than 
the sable, pud decidedly larger than the weasel; 
the skins are collected in Siberia for merchandise, 
but are not so-highly prized, because they are 
easUy soiled, and, growing very yellow, thus lose 
their beauty. Hares, elks, and reindeer need little 
description; the wolf, the grey fox, and other 
animals before alluded to, may also be passed over. 
We must remark, however, that a number of birds 
live in the woods, even through the winter, and 
feed on the larvie of insects. Many birds too, well 
known in our own country,*are found there; as 
woodpeckers, kingfishers, ravens, crows, marsh and 
water fowl, etc. Nature, even in this wild and un¬ 
fruitful teyrijory, is by no means solitary and poor,- 
vegetation reveals her manifold variety as well as ■ 
the diversified colouring found in milder climes. 

To return to our exiles; the weather had now 
changed. The wind, too, having Veered round, a 
temperature of 6 or 8 degrees above zero ehabled the 
little party to be more in the open air than here¬ 
tofore, and they were rejoiced at again beholding 
the tops of the trfies gilded by the sunbeams. 
The indefatigable Sujew made a storehouse, to which 
the furs, that had annoyed the noses of the inmates 
of the hut by their smell, might be removed; 
while the others were partly engaged in cooking, 
partly in splitting wood. 

One day, just as Golowin was conveying a 
burden of timbdr into the hut, a distant and un¬ 
usual sound caught his car, so that he let the load 
fall, uttering a cry of joy. A strong south wind 
whistled among the trees, and rustled in the green 
tops of the pines. Golowin listened. Yes—-it 
sounded like the roll of a sledge. His hope of 

* A rouble is pqunl to 3». 1 i't .; therefore 70 roubles ere about' 
10/., and 10,000 roubles 1600/. 





rescue and return from this distant desert sud- , These speculations were soon set at rest. The 
denly revived, and lie exclaimed: “ I hear the sound approached; the bells of great dogs were 
ro y a sledge! there are onrsdeliverer^.” , audible ; and the wood resounded with the crack- 

The exiles threw down what they had in hand, ing of whips. At this unwonted noise the exiles 
Pj*‘ e with a fearful joy, they $tood listening. ; laid aside ewrything, and ran to the rocks "by the 
Hut the wind had taken a turn, or Golowin was j river, the .point at which they anight expect first 
mistaken, for they heard nothing, and Romanow I to discern the new-comers. Four sledges and 
said mournfully-. “Alas! it was but the wind three riders camc*from thf south. Large mastiffs, 
the trees." . Thibetkm Jogs, raif bellowing in front, and ap- 

. No, no, said Golowin, hastily* “ I was not de- 1 peared as if they rVtmld destroy our friends as 
ceived^; there are strangers in our neighbour- soon a# ihey saw them. But a loud whistle re- 
, called the formidable animals, and the ncw-comers 

They again listened, and Stroganow at last de- stopped on seeing the exiles, 
clared that he really heard a similar distant sound. “ Who are you ?” they called out in. Bus- 
“ Perhaps the border Cossacks are near,” said he; ! sian. • 

“ or can the commissioners of tribute have arrived [ “ Russians—exiles.” 

so soon ? This is but the end of December. Or , “How came you here? This is not a criminal 

they may be Tartars from the next post-gnard." j station.” 
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“ We found out the place ourselves, and built 
here.” said Golowin. 

Who permitted you P Hid the soldiers of the 
next station put no hindrance in your way P Do 
they not come here ? Are you not provided with 
bread and brandy by them ? ’’ 

These and many other questions were so rapidly 
put, that the exiles eoitld scarce answer yes or no. 
They soon found, however, that they had no officers 
before them, but rather the reverse. The two 
best-dressed among the staangers conferred to¬ 
gether, got down, and advanced to greet our party, 
with all tho courtesy of well-bred people .who had 
lived in good society. « 

“ Arc we safe from disturbance by tho Cossacks 
and other soldiers ? ” , • 

" The guard .only visit* us about once a month, 
for it is sixteen or eighteen miles to the next sta¬ 
tion,'' said Stroganew. 

“We fear not the border-guard* but do not wish 
to be distiybed in our business,” said one who 
wore a splendid velvet coat, lined with fur. “ Gen¬ 
tlemen, the empress of. Russia gain* enough from 
these provinces, if you deliver the appointed num¬ 
ber of skins. Twantydhree sable shins are de¬ 
manded of each man; and if this number is not 
complete, tha- commissioner is satisfied with two* 
ermines for eaoh sable, or six fox skins, or -four 
wolf skins. Ton. would be great fools to furnish 
more than, is required. K you have any Ver, we 
aro hero to engage ip. a foie exchange with yon.’* 

“ You are marakants, then P ” said Stroganow,. 
surprised. * * 

“ Yes, though the-government favours ns with 
the Uonawnhfo title of smugglers and rogues,” re¬ 
plied the: stranger, cawlessly. 

“ But where do you live ? and what arc your 
names?” . . 

" What use would it be for you to know ? 
Enough, if wa can db> business together. He 
wise, and use your opportunity. We are supplied 
with bread, meal, brandy, powder and shot, flints, 
swords, linen* spices, salt,, and such things; and 
are willing to exchange.” 

“ Rut if it is discovered,” said Golowin. 

“ That is your affair. Is it very difficult to de¬ 
ceive the commissioners ? Arc you obliged to tell 
that you exchanged furs for necessaries ? Will the 
government trouble itself to enable you to live 
here P Will it inquire how you subsist ? Ha, ha, 
ha!” and the stranger laughed heartily. ‘“You 
are the first man who lias shown so much considera¬ 
tion. Our stay must be short, and our provisions 
are coming to an end. a We have many bargains 
to make on our return. Resolve.” 

Had our exiles been under the influence of up¬ 
right principle, they would have declined this pro¬ 
position, and preferred the sweet satisfaction of 
doing right to the acquisition of an advantage by 
unjustifiable means. Etifc wq are describing life 
as it too commonly is in Russia—not as it’should 
he. A system of peculation and defrauding preys, 
as is well known, on the vitals of the government 
—to cheat which is too often considered as nothing 
wrong. 

The exiles looked at onj another, and, with the 
exception of Golowin, soon made up their minds. 
They aheady possessed a rich store of furs, far 
above ihc number required by the government. 


and among them several particularly line sails. 
The skins were spread out, and the merchants 
opened their eyes wide when t}icy beheld such 
costly treasures. They were quickly counted, 
sorted, and the requisite number set aside, that 
the exiles might not be endangered should a go¬ 
vernment commissioner arrive at an unwonted 
time. The smugglers picked out, all tho best furs 
for themselves, while Golowin and his companions 
looked op> with surprise. There were altogether 
thirty-seven sables of the most expensive kind. 
ninety-one ermines, and a good number of fox, 
squirrel, and other skins, remaining for merchan¬ 
dise. 

Golowin saw the-unfairness of this proceeding, 
and, shaking his .head ghivqly, remonstrated with 
Ids companions. The smugglers seeing this, or¬ 
dered bread, brandy, salt meat, and. glas es to be 
brought. As soon as tha poor exiles once more 
enjoyed the unspeakable’ luxury of the bread and 
other prepared food* and hod drank a good glass of 
schnapps (a drink to which ait grown persons are 
accustomed in Russia), their hesitation vanished, 
and they began the sale. Alas I' hovv many thus 
in life, and with far less temptation, sacrifice the 
dictates of their conscience to considerations of 
sensual indulgence! The prudent Golowin with 
difficulty induced them not to have merely brandy 
in exchange. By-fais advice they took onK 1 one 
small barrel of brandy, three barrels ef meal, three 
rifles, together with a sufficient quantify of powder 
and shot, linen shirts, some pairs of stockings, and 
similar necessaries. 

IVhcn the business was- concluded the subject 
was changed, and the stranger? took a view of (he 
arrangements of* *he exiles. These they thought 
excellent—better indeed than they had met with , 
anywhere else ; and they admired the contrivances 
by frhich’tliey had overcome the difficulties of their 
situation*. 

" Do you know where yon are living ? ” asked 
one of th* tenders. * 

The ewka*confessed that they had very uncer¬ 
tain eonjecttuiws on this point. The merchant 
added: “ Tito-river by which your house stands is 
called the Angara, and flows out. of the Great 
Baikal spa.e Scarcely 2<H> miles south of you 
lies the great city of Irkntsell, and we come from 
thence.” 

The exiles were not a little astonished by this 
account. They had certainly wondered Unit, in 
spite of being half-way through December, there 
remained so much daylight; and the.great change 
in the weather was another proof of the southerly 
position of their Dwelling-place. Tho beautiful 
forest which liberally provided them with all kinds 
of animals, waff one of the marks that they h.-ul 
been happily led, not into the most desolate, but 
into the mildest possible region. Still they wore 
far enough towards the north to pine away for¬ 
gotten in tho wilderness, and to meet with a me¬ 
lancholy end. If they calculated the geographical 
position of their dwelling, about the Villi degree 
of north latitude, then of course they were 5 de¬ 
grees lower than St. Petersburg; but tho frozen 
plains and mountains around them, with the ex¬ 
treme cold, convinced them that very different 
rules of heat are fixed by the nature of the country.' 

The merchants now prepared to depart. 
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“ If your jourtiey to this part should be dis¬ 
covered ! whitt- then ? ” said Stronganow to the 
elder smuggler. 

“ Wo are not afraid of the Cossacks, and we 
know how to deal with the officialsand he made 
a significant motion with his thumb and forefinger. 
“ We care little for most of these people.” 

The exiles wero surprised; and the merchant 
told, with smiles, how he had been onco seized by 
the border-guard and custom-office^, bu^had, by 
hiyidsome presents, escaped without any great 
danger to his head. That they were ready for 
deeds of violence wa* ‘evident, for they had ex¬ 
cellent, ritlcs, and a good number of^trusty Tartar 
servants, whose courage had’oftijn supported them 
on such occasions. They^however, gvoided collisions 
with the border toll-guard, pnd thus carried on their, 
business safely. 

And so it is even now in Russia. Smuggling is 
extremely common, and the Russian government 
loses the best and most costjy part of the euptured 
fur stoves of Siberia. Smugglers infest the coun¬ 
try in large numbers during winter, take tho most 
valuable fur suits,convey them across the southern 
boundary, where the Chinese, Tartar, Persian, and 
Turkish markets are fixed ; and* thus thq inhabit¬ 
ants of these countries are enabled to adorn them¬ 
selves with the most superb furs. Unjustifiable, 
as suelfja system is, it is one of tl>$ penalties which 
;■ despotic government pays. The mines in Siberia 
ere worked-at the expenso of government by tjbe 
exiles, under the inspection of appointed officere.. 
They all lie ‘near the borders of Russia, mostly in 
the Ural mountains, and 'in the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts betwefen the 0 \jy and the mining mountains. 
There can be but little embezzlement in this worl^; 
vet even here the loss to the government is calcu¬ 
lated at one-third of the gain. • 

In the evening the merchants took leave, rl- 
mounted their sledges, and returned across the 
river southward. Our f'rieuds saw them depart 
with sorrow, not unmingled with that conscious¬ 
ness of uneasy fueling which marks every devia¬ 
tion from a right course. They set to work, 
however, to bury their stores in tho back part 
of their dwelling; Sajow made 4 covering over 
them without delay: ho also prepared* a .wooden 
case for the flint and powder store, where it would 
he concealed from the sight of the government 
officers. The necessity for concealment is ever the 
penalty that wrong-doing brings with it. 

The next day they proposed going out hunting, 
in order to instil respect among the wolves, who 
howled around their hut by hundreds at night, 
and to revenge the death of poor YermanefF. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS. 

In the long roll of Britain's naval achievements, 
there is one victoy which even peacg-loving people 
may regard with something much akin to a feel¬ 
ing of satisfaction. We allude to the bombard¬ 
ment of Algiers—a terrible, yot, unless we con¬ 
cede the unlawfulness of war under any circum¬ 
stances, a justifiable example of what British 
skill and valour can achieve in a righteous cause; 
for it was an enterprise prompted, not by ambition 
nor a lust of glory and conquest, but solely by 


what was conceived to be the imperative voice of 
1 outraged humanity. For centuries the states of 
j Barbary had habitually seized the vessels of Chris- 
! tian nations when peacefully voyaging on tho high 
| seas, and landed them to drag* their crews through a 
life of hopeless slavery—Maverjt, too, of the most 
inhuman kind. Experience Sad proved that it 
was in vain to negotiate and make treaties with 
the cruel and fanatic barbarians, with a view to 
the suppression of their atrocious practices. 
Nothing but an awful infliction, it was considered, 
could convince them that the time had at length' 
arrived when civilised. Europe would no longer 
tolerate tjieir savage piracies. Hence the neces¬ 
sity for the expedition against Algiers—the strong¬ 
hold of'the Barbary piflates, and a place which they 
deemed impregnable. • 

In 1815, a squadron of American ships of war 
visited tho coast of Bnrbary, and captured a large 
Algerine frigate. Having thus obtained many 
Algorino prisoners, commodore Dccator.exchanged 
them for ten United States subjects in the hands 
of the dey of Algiers, and‘made treaties with the 
latter personage, and with the Regencies of Tunis 
and Tripoli, at which latte* place the Americans 
ransomed a few Italians and Danes. Early in 
1816, lord Exmonth, a British admiral, not less 
‘renowned for his professional skill and bravery 
than for the amiable and admirable qualities of 
his private character had induced the dey of 
Algiers to consent, by treaty, jo a-cstore no less 
than 1792 miserable Christian slaves, of various 
nations, to the freedom of which they had been so • 
iniqujtously deprived by his barbarous subjects'. 
Hardly, howover, had lord Exmouth returned 
from his mission, when, in the words of an his¬ 
torian, “ on the 23rd of May, at Bona, near 
Algiers, the crajvs, of between 300 and 400 small 
vessels engaged in the coral-fishery were barba¬ 
rously massacred by a band of 2000 Turkish, 
Levantine, and Moorish troops.” An act of such 
wholesale turpitude thrilled Britain with horror 
and indignation, and a powerful squadron was im¬ 
mediately prepared to attack Algiers itself. On 
tho 28th of July, 1816, lord Exmouth sailed from 
Plymouth with about twenty vessels of war, five 
being line-of-battle ships, fivo heavy frigates, and 
the residue brigs-of-war, bomb-vessels, &c. At 
Gibraltar this squadron was joined by the Dutch 
expedition under admiral Vau de Cupellan, com¬ 
prising ‘five fine frigates and a corvette : so that 
altogether the combined fleet was a formidable 
force, but by no means larger than was necessary 
to attack such a strongly foatified place as Algiers 
with any prospect of success. The co-operation of 
tho Dutch squadron was unexpected, and entirely 

Z ' 1 g to the fiesire of acftniral Capellan to aid in 
cliastiseftient of a nest of pirates. 

On tho voyage, jord Exmouth regularly exer¬ 
cised the’erews of'hip fleet at ball-practice, both 
with single guns and broadsides. In his own 
ship, tho, captains of every gun daily fired at a 
target of singularly ingenious construction, sus¬ 
pended from the fore-topmast-studding-safl-boom, 
and such was tho expertness speedily acquired by 
the men, that they copld Jiit a bottle hung in the 
centre of the target, ten times out. of fourteen on 
the average. Other wise preparations were made 
for the deadly dhcounter which was deemed 
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inevitably near at hand. The flat-bottomed boats moment several hundreds of- /flgerine soldiers 
were prepared to discharge Congreve war-rockets ; were standing fully exposed on the parapet of the 
the ships’ launches were each fitted with a mole, and it is rcluted that Exmouth, with highly 
howitzer and the captain of every ship obtained characteristic humanity, “ waved his bat for them 
a plan of the Algiers forts, and precise instructions to retire,” and that they either despised or mis- 
where to place his. vessel in action. understood the warning, and were literally swept 

The Algerines were quite alive to the imminence away by the discharge of the “ Queen Charlotte’s " 
of their danger from the attack, they had so broadside. All the other ships of the fleet opened 
wantonly provoked. For weeks they had exerted fire in rapid succession, as soon as they could 
themselves to the utmost to strengthen their bring tl^ir gyms to bear, and thus commenced 
defences, which at all times wore of a formidable one of tne closest and most terrible battles between 
nature. It would not interest the general reader ships and batteries on record, 
were we to detail the positions and strength of the So heavy and well-aimed v^ere the broadsides of 
various forts and batteries. Suffice it tlijt, in all. Exmouth’s own ship, that her third discharge 
Algiers had the enormous number of one'thou- completely shot a\yay the south end of the mole, 
sand pieces of artillery mounted for its defence, and shp then brought her broadside to bear upon 
Some of the.guns were of exceedingly large jt.be batteries above the town-gate, and soon 
calibre, rfud most of the mortars were of the very knocked over every one of their puns,, All the 
largest size. Nor were men wanting to efficiently ships sustained a tremendous fire, and were tliem- 
work the terrible array of cannon. 'It is affirmed, selves exposed to a hurricane of shot and shell 
on excellept authority, that no less than 40,(XX) from the enemy, who fought with a skill, courage, 
warriors had arrived from -the interior to aid ii and resolution worthy*of abetter cause. In less 
resisting the attack of the fleet, besides which the than three hours after the commencement of the 
regular garrison „ was numerous, and had been ! battle, the “ Impregnable ” had mo less than one 
strongly reinforced by (janissaries from other towns | hundred and fifty killed and wounded (of whom 
on the coast. The Algerine ships lying in the about one-third suffered from the bursting on the 
port comprised four frigates of 44 guns each, five j main-deck of a- single shell from the enemy’s 
large corvettes, and about forty gun and mortar batteries), and admiral Milne sent to the flag-ship 
boats. It will thus be seen that the aggregate ! to request that a frigate might be brought, up to 
force which the fleet had to contend with and j divert some of the fire of which thy “ linprcgna- 
overcomc was truly, formidable. ' hie” was the target. The roiket-boats, gun-boats. 

On the 27tli of August, the combined squadrons 1 mortar-boats, &e., all kept up ap incessant fire on 
were in sight of Algiers at daybreak, and lord 1 the devoted city, and the scene about 10 r. it. 
Exmonth, more with a view of making s} ( last 1 was inconceivably awful. About an hour previous 
effort to -prevent the effusion of blood, Ilian from | to the battle reaching its acme, an explosion-sloop, 
any well-grounded hope of an amicable settlement, J charged with blj) barrels of gunpowder, was suc- 
senl in a flag of truce demanding the surrender of j cqssfully run on shore under the large semicircular 
all Christiau slaves in the dey’s dominions, the j battery, and at 0 r. m. she exploded with fearful 
abolition of Christian slavery, the repayment of j effect. 

money recently paid for the redemption of certain Among the other chief incidents of the fight, wc 
captives, and the immediate release of two boats' may mention that the Algerine frigate moored 
crews belonging to the English sloopmf-war across the mole, little more than a hundred yards 
“ Prometheus,” and the liberation also of the i distant from the “ Queen Charlotte,” was hoarded 
British eonsul, whom the dey had confined in by the barge of that ship, and immediately set on 
irons in his own house. IVe may add, that the fire and thus utterly destroyed. The barge only 
wife and daughter of the consul had escaped in lost two men, but a melancholy episode was con- 
disguise, but the infant child of the latter was de- nected with the event. A young midshipman 
tained, although subsequently given up. An named Symes, actuated by ardent zeal, rowed after 
answer was promised to the demands of lord the barge in the rocket-boat he commanded,' 
Exmouth within two hours; hut, not being forth- although forbidden to do so. Tho rockct-boat 
corning, the boat returned with the flag o’f truce, could not proceed so fast as thfi barge, and the 
and the fleet meanwhile moved close in shore, and result was that Symes vyas desperately wounded, 
every ship promptly answered the admiral’s signal and his brother officer and nine men killed out- 
by an intimation that she was prepared for im- right. 

mediate action. The decisive moment had arrived. By 10 r. m. lhany of the Algerine batteries 
The 41eet bore gallantly up, the leading ships were literally destroyed, and the residue only able 
passing some of the batteries in sildnce, and each to reply with a few guns. At this time the usual 
vessel assuming her prescribed position without land-breeze set in, and tho “ Queen Charlotte ” cut 
confusion, and generally with the greatest ex- her cables and stood out from the shore; the other 
actitude. Lord Exinfluth, v» *the “.Qusen Char- ships obeyed orders in successively following this 
lotte,” 100 guns, led thp van, and anchored example, although some of them had suffered so 
within fifty yards of the molchead, witjj springs severely as to be almost disabled, and consequently 
on his cable, in order to bring hisjiroadwde to bear they left their positions with great difficulty. The 
in any direction, as required. The admirable ship Algerine ships, store-houses, arsenal, gun-boata, 
was in the act of being lashed to the mainmast of &c., were all in flames, and the blaze from them 
an Algerine brig lying fyst .to the shore, when a greatly aided the assailants in their arduous 
shot was fired at her, and other guns were dis- manicuvres. Every vessel of the combined fleet 
charged at the “ Impregnable,” of 98 guns, bear- got clear beyond the range of shot or shell by 
ing the flag of rear-admiral * Milne. At this 2 a. m. of the 28th; and hardly was this effected 
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ere an awful, war of tlic elements ensued, the 
thunder and lightning' being incessant, and ac¬ 
companied for three hours by torrents of rain. 

Such was the bombardment of Algiers—a light 
in which skill and valour were displayed from first 
to Inst. Vie Dutch squadron, which was stationed 
opposite the batteries to the south of the city, 
also rendered considerable aid. The bomb-vessels 
were obliged by their position to fire their shells 
directly over the flegt, and yet so welPdid the 
marine artillery conduct their share*of thq action 
that no accident whatever occurred. “ The whole,” 
says lord Exmouth, “was conducted in perfect 
silence, and such a thing as’a cheer'l never heard 
in tiny part of the line ; and that the guns were 
well worked and directed, will Bb seen for many, 
years to pome, and remembered by these barba¬ 
rians.” Tho total loss of the British squadron 
amounted to 128 killed and 090 wounded. The 
“ Impregnable ’‘alone had 210 killed and wounded, 
and the “ Queen Charlotte ” 1:17, of whom only 
eight were killed. The loss of the “ Leauder,” 50 
guns, was also, very severe, 17 being killed 
and 118 wounded. Tho Dutch squadron had 13 
killed and 52‘wounded, making a grand tqtal 
of loss to ‘the cotnbined squadrons, of 141 killed 
and 712 wonnded. The loss of the Algerines was« 
estimated at six to seven thousand killed anil 
woun Jed. “ The allied squadrons'are stated to have 
expended. 118 tons’of powder and 500 tons of 
shot! The “ Quegn Charlotte ” and the “ Imprgg.- 
nable ” each consumed about 30,000 lbs. of 
powder, and the Intter ship lired off 0730 round 
shot—having double-shotted her guns throughout, 
the action. She received 233 large shot in her 
hull! * • 

*. Early on the 28lh lord Exmouth prepared* to 
renew the bombardment if necessary; but flk-st 
dispatched a flag of truce, with a renewal of the 
propositions previously treated with contempt. 
The lesson of the previous day was not lost on 
the Algerines, *and their savage obstinacy gave 
way. A treaty of paice with Great Britain and 
the Netherlands was signed; above 1200 Chris¬ 
tian slaves were released; 382,500 dollars were 
refunded (having been paid to, dr rajher exacted 
•by the dey for the redemption of Neapolitan and 
Sicilian slaves); an apology' was made by the dey 
to the British consul for his imprisonment, and 
3000 dollars paid to the latter for the injury of 
his property; and, to, crown all, the following 
memorable declaration was signed by the dey, 
being, as the reader will perceive, a formal abo¬ 
lition of Christian slavery :—“*In consideration of 
the deep interest manifested by his royal highness 
the prince regent of England for the termination 
of Christian slavery, his highness tho dey of 
Algiers, in token of his sincere desire to maintain 
inviolable his friendly relations with Great Britain, 
and to manifest his amicable disposition and high 
respect toward* the powers of Ehrope, declares, 
that in the event of future wars with any Euro¬ 
pean power, not any of the prisoners shall be con¬ 
signed to slavery, but treated with all humanity 
as prisoners of war, until regularly exchanged, ac¬ 
cording to European practice in like cases; mid 
that, at the termination of hostilities, they shall 
be restored to their respective countries •without 
ransom; and the practice of condemning Chris¬ 


tian prisoners of war to slavery is hereby formally 
and for ever renounced.” 

What rendered the transaction so peculiarly 
honourable to Great Britain was, the fact that not 
one of the slaves released was a native of 
Britain. All were foreigners,•principally Italians 
and Spaniards^ and the expedition against Algiers 
was undertaken and brought to a thoroughly suc¬ 
cessfully termination, not for mejply a national 
object, but on behalf .of, all Christian countries. 
Not one Christian prisoner was left m the hands . 
of the barbarous taskmasters; for lord Exmouth, 
learning that two Spaniards were retained by the 
Algerine! after th£ other conditions of tho treaty 
had been fulfilled to dhe letter, imperatively de¬ 
manded their immediate surrender, and when the 
dey demurred, he threatened an insfant renewal of 
hostilities, and would have kept his word bad not 
the threat sufficed. The slaves restored to 
freedom were, in many instances, almost delirious 
with joy. They were at once forwarded to their 
respective countries, and .the" scene of their un¬ 
merited sufferings was left a smoking pile of 
ruins. * 

The official despatch written by lord Exmonth 
’ immediately after the bombardment is, we think, 
one qf the most interesting documents of the kind 
we ever read; and not only is it remarkable for 
its lucid* and comprehensive details, but it is 
especially commendable for the tone in which it is 
written. The old admiral, in the very hour when 
lie had achieved a # great victory—when he must 
have naturally been glowing with professional 
pleafure and satisfaction—devoutly’acknowledgcs 
that he was a humble instrument in the "hands of 
Providenco to effect what ho did. The reader 
will not object to read the opening passages 
of his despatch “ In all the vicissitudes of a 
long life of public service, no circumstance has 
ever produced on my mind such impressions of 
gratitiide and joy as the event of yesterday. To 
have been one of the humble instruments in the 
hands of Divine Providence, for bringing to 
reason a ferocious government, and destroying 
for ever the insufferable and horrid system of 
Christian slavery, can never cease to be a source 
of delight and heartfelt comfort to every indi¬ 
vidual happy enough to be employed in it. I 
may, I hope,, be permitted, under such im¬ 
pressions, to oiler my sincere congratulations to 
their lordships, on the complete success .which 
attended the gallant efforts of his majesty’s fleet 
in their attack upon Algierj of yesterday, and the 
happy result produced from it on this day by tho 
signature of peace. Thus has a provoked war of 
two days’ existence been attended by a complete 
victory, and closed by a renewed peace for Eng¬ 
land and her ally, the king of the Netherlands, 
on condijioqs dictated by.the firmness and wisdom 
of his majesty’s govSrnuient, and commanded by 
the vigour of their ‘measures. My thanks are 
justly dhe for the honour and confidence his 
majesty's minisfers have been pleased to repose in 
my zeal on this highly important oceasiort. The 
means Were by them tnado adequato to my own 
wishes, and the rapiditjPof their measures speak 
for themselves.” 

We have only lo add, that lord Exmouth was 
created a viscount of tho United Kingdom on his 
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return. ami the vice-admiral and many of the 
captains and -subordinate officers were also suitably 
limn aired and promoted on their return to a 
count; y grateful for their services. 


REMINISCENCES OF A LATE PRISON 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

Politicians and philanthropists are not of one 
mind as jet.Ivilh respect'td thc*efficiency of sepa¬ 
rate confinement us a means of repressing (Time 
and contributing at the same time to the refor¬ 
mation of the criminal. If can furnish any 
suggestive hints, culled frqp my long and close 
acquaintance with the system, it will not be labour 
lost on my part to liavd jotted down even tlieso 
disjointeiT recollections. 

I should sin against my own conscience were I 
not to state here that I have seen the happiest 
possible reemits Honing, in many cases, from the 
utter isolation to which the strictly separate system 
subjects those who become inmates of our modern 
model prisons. Ruffians of the most determined 
and desperate chnraeteV—shut up to solitude, aud 
forced in some measure to quiet reflection—oblige4 
to abstain from tbe intoxicating draught, with 
which they formerly stilled thought and quelled 
remorse—fed regularly and sufficiently, clad plainly 
but decently, provided with fight labour, supplied 
with suitable bOolcc, visited and directed by the 
chaplain, instructed in the school, and brought 
•within the sound of the everlasting gospel fre¬ 
quently and regularly; these men— lost to conffort, 
character; and happiness outside—the refuse of the 
vilest portion of our augmenting population—I 
have joyfully seen, in many instances, brought, by 
the Divine blessing upon the mea'iis'I have named, 
to that change of heart and newness of life which 
nothing hut Divine grace is capable of effecting. 

A man (to whom, for Hie sake of distinctness in ; 
my narrative, I will give the name of Jones) came 
under my notice a few years since in the ordinary 
performance of my duties. When a prisoner newly 
arrived first attended school, it was necessary, ac¬ 
cording to tile rules of the prison, that I should 
enter his name in full, his educational attainments, 
and a few other particulars, in the school books. 
When I accosted Jones in the usual manner, he 
answered my questions in a low tone, and* with a 
generally disconcerted manner. I looked up at 
him from the desk at which 1 was writing. His 
features were regular and prepossessing ; his eve 
was bright and penetrating; his lips were com¬ 
pressed in a style that imparted, I thought, great 
force W will and power of determination. Speak¬ 
ing kindly and sympathetically to him, 2 said, ih'a 
subdued tone of voice which could not be over¬ 
heard by others, “ I ttynk you are not used to 
such a place as this.” f ‘ Yflu are right, wir,” he 
replied; “ I am not :’* and, Tas he spoke, his voico 
faltered a little. * 

“ Have you ever been previously convicted P ” 

“ Never, sir-" This was said with emphasis and 
a little sternness. • 

“ Are you a married nfon P ” 

“ Yes, sirthe voice grew tremulous again. 
“Any children?” , 

“Yes, sir; Jive poor things. Yes! five of them, 


sir ! ” As Jones said this, the fountains of affec¬ 
tion seemed to be broken up, and the fiery fierce- | 
ness of his eye was quenched in tears. 1 told him 1 
gently where he was to take his sent, and at that j 
time spoke to him particularly no more. 

On a further acquaintance with Jo/es I found 
him to be n man of warm feelings and quick ca¬ 
pacity ; lie had been educated very well for a small 
farmer’s ^cn—could write well, and play several 
niusical*mstrifknents. This was, indeed, his first 
offence—the forging of a bill of exchange; and Tie 
had been led to the commission of the act by the 
pressure of trying circumstances, in business, act¬ 
ing upon his Tasty and impetuous temperament. 

“ I assure yon, sir! ” he said to me one day, alter 
we had got m»rc thoroughly acquainted', “ the 
'thing was done suddenly—in a moment of strong 
temptation. Atler I had forged that name, and 
paid away the bill, I felt that I would give worlds, 
were it possible, to have that deed undone.” 

Alas! how many, like poor Jones, have done, 
in one guilty moment, what a long life of suffering 
and shame lias not been sufficient to undo! 

In all these expressions of regret, however, 
tlijjre was, as yet,/pore pride than true regret— 
more selfqiity than repentance—wild this 1 tried to 
r prove by scriptural truths and reasonable argu¬ 
ments. Jones readily and candidly assented to 
much that 1 said'; but, with regard to 'one point, 

I eoiild for a long time make no' sajnlary im¬ 
pression upon his mind. What this was, the inci¬ 
dent 1 am now about to relate will clearly show. 

Having occasion to visit him in his cell one day, 

I went thither, and before- entering,-glanced in 
upon him through the “ inspection hole,” (a small 
orifice for looking in upon the prisoner without 
unlocking his door,) and saw him, to my great? 
surprise, puncturing his arm with a needle, dipping 
a pen into the blood, and writing something very , 
earnestly on the fl> -leaf of his Jtible! 1 stepped 

in, when he had made his curious entry, rattier 
suddenly, and he saw in a moment, from my look, 
that he had been observed. - 

“ Yes! yes, sir 1 ” he said, with a very bitter 
laugh ; “ you can look and see what I have written 
—and I mean it' too /” 

I looked' into the book, and saw to my great 
horror that he had been registering a dreadful* 
row of revenge against his proseeutor in his 
Jiiblc, and had written it with, his own blood ! 

I felt inexpressibly shocked. I tore the blood¬ 
stained leaf out of the book, and spoke with all 
the earnestness of indignant remonstrance of the 
fiendishness and the hatefillness of such.an act—of 
such a vow. 

“True enough, sir,” said Jones, rather dog¬ 
gedly; “but if you knew how I have been 
punished through the mercilessness of that man.” 

“ I would rather,” I replied, “ hear you speak 
of the mercy that flows to the repentant through 
the death of Jesus Christ our Lord, and of the 
merciful example that shines in his blessed life 
and character. Oh I Jones, I had hoped better 
things of you: you have grieved me deeply.” 
With these words I left hitn to himself, and 
privately acquainted our venerable chaplain with 
the circumstances I have been describing. This 
excellent minister now paid him a special visit, and 
from that time took a lively pastoral interest in 
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Join*, which'issued, by the blessing of God, in 
his thorough conversion. That this was sound 
and real, his after-course of several years at the 
hulks, and his subsequent life since he was sent 
to Southern Australia, gratifyingly and satisfac¬ 
torily attested. 

In some cases, not many certainly, separate con¬ 
finement too long prolonged has, under my own 
observation, issued in insanity; but.Vor years 
past, so much care is taken by the fnedieS officers 
of our government prisons, to suit the character of 


of “old locomotive” flew together, the feet of 
his opponent stamped stoutly on the ground, and 
in the excitement of the mcIJc all was well. But, 
alas! for the instability of health and strength, 
the officer interfering, the figlifjjng men suddenly 
relapsed into their former infifm condition, 'l'lm 
lame man “couldn’t put bis right foot to the 
ground to save his life; ’’ .and the miserable legs 
of poor “ old locomotive" were dixed, suddenly 
and permanently,^ % apart as eve*. 

A stout Irishman took it into his head, one fine 


the confinement to the health and constitution of day, to lose all the strength of his right side; or, as 
the prisoner, that few such instances are now he expressed himself, he seemed to “ go to nothin’ 
known to occur. When any ease df actual aber- in tlfet ‘direction*altogetherand fell down in a 
ration occurs, (aud we had sftch, for really, by heap upon the ground* He was taken to the infir- 
some means tfr - other,*we. often ftceived prisoners mary, and examined by the surgeon in attendance; 
who appeared more fit fcA - bedlam than a convicf but no signs or evidences of the reality of his 
prison,) (Hie allowance is made by the officials; blit strange malady made their appearance, and he was 
none by the thoughtless and reckless amongst the punished as an impostor. He bore everything very 
prisoners, who plague and pester the poor half- obstinately, and was pronounced for a long time 
wilted fellows without any regard for their a “ trump ” by his scheming companions. But, 
lamentable infirmity. on being put under a shower bath one cold autumn 

With a view to obtaining leave of absence from morning, he leaped out, declaring he had had 
work, or other indulgences, it is not uncommon for “ more than enough of it,”,ancf that work, bad as 
crafty old prisoners to simulq^o idiocy. This* is : it was, “ wasn’t so bad as that cold duckingand 
reckoned « good ■“ dodge,” as they call it, and is i* so his cure was thoroughly effected, 
carried out, by some, with the most wonderful <i 

pertinacity. They undergo a course of medical i -- 

and disciplinary treatment, whSn known to be | • 

feigning madhess, which would care any onk but , DIALS OF PROVIDENCE, 

a lazy convict of the desire of simulation. I hfye ■ . ... , , „ 

known suck a mah, in volunteering for Bkthlf.m * t 19 without warrant from Gods dealings m 
Hospital, put - into a refractory cell, week after the physical erealftn that the Christian discovers 
week, at short intervals, blistered on the'head and , in . leadings of his temporal providence his own 
chest, and subjected* to all manner of privations; i spiritual condition. The lace ol the earth is 
and yet persist, even to his longer continuance In j studded with many dials made by the Lord’s own 

•prison, in his game of abominable deception. This " an “ , . 

is called “acting cranky.” % dell > 

Some act the cripple, or feign some strange ftlittliu j ln01litors> who toll 

form of docrepitude. One man, whom I know, in How pass the hours and seasons by. 

his.horror and dread at the probability of his being ; * 

put to work, doubled himself up with his head The greon-roW children of the spring 

bent forward and almost, touching his toes ; and Mingle with 1 ™ym Time's teatherisl wing, 

though lie unbent involuntarily at night, when And hind with flowers his silent glass, 

asleep in his hammock, he invariably curled him¬ 
self up the moment ho awoke, anti actually main- And on that mysterious dial-plate by which the 
tained that painful posture, to my certain know- circuit of each man’s existence is traversed, there 
•ledge, every day for more than three years ! An- are marks no less significant. The Lord has not 
other of my hopeful scholars took it into his left us without witnesses of his will, and these are 
sapient head to* open his legs very wide, and to to be found both in our exterior and interior state, 
insist upon ‘holding them asunder os if his feet Unbroken prosperity, for instance, we learn, is a 
had had an irrecoucileable quarrel, and was in up- token of great spiritual peril which should make 
pearanee, every day for three years and more, in j the Christian walk in fear apd caution of spirit, in 
form and figure an animated representation of an ; the same way that a man walks who knows that 
inverted letter His known deception, and the I the ground below him- is hollow and may, each 
slumping noise he made in moving about, caused ! moment break in. Watshful indeed should they 
his comrades to call him “ the old locomotive." i b#, in the dial of whose life God's finger points to 
A rather comical scene occurred one day on the ! this token 1 “ Is it well with you ? Has the 
works. “ Old locomotive," who was forced to go surf aQej^c jjasbod away t grain by grain, your old 
out with the invulid gang, although he could not, habits iff prayer? *Do yon, by increasing your 
be got to work, had a quarrel with’another of the , luxuries\vith the increase of your income, find it 
same genus—a poor self-afflicted creature, who j necessar^ to pinch the poor ? Is labour in Christ’s 
from dread of work had not set one of his feet to i vineyard heavy; or, if still continued, does there 
the ground for more than two years; and as the i mingle in its motives a sort of mutual reciprocity 
officer’s attention was diverted for a few minutes, j of feeling, to the effect that after all you are doing 
from hard words the belligerents came to hard | something by giving tllh weight of wealth and 
blows; and then, to the amazement and amuse- j social influence to the cauoe?” Alas! if so, the 


from hard words the belligerents came to hard 
blows; and then, to the amazement and amuse¬ 
ment of all beholders, a cure was wrought which 
had eluded or baffled the doctor for years; the legs 


circuit of the dial«plate may be soon over, and the 
coming of night be near. 
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ExUITING INCIDENT AMONG TUB IloCKY MOUN¬ 
TAINS. —On one occasion wliilo an artLt, with a low of his 
companions, were stopping in tho rear of their main com¬ 
pany for the purpose of ihiguci'mitypjng for his I’.mto- 
seopo some remarkably strange 'rocks, a ’part} of warhko 
Indians suddenly sprang' tiom behind the rocks, and, 
giving a frightl'iiF yell, advanced with lances poised, ready 
lor battle; wliAi the artist, wftlugreaf cool ness, turned upon 
‘ them his camera, and, somewhat mystically waving over 
the instrument the black cloths in which his pictures vvcio 
wrapped, belli his lighted cigar in somevvhlt' ti iglitful 
proximity to tho instrument. The*Javages having heard 
strange stories of “ thunder on whit la,” which had in one 
ternfio burst swept, away whole parties of rod skins, p.fnic- 
strieken, panseil a moment, pud then veered to the right, 
with oye«fi.\ed upon the dreaded instrument. But the 
strange mortar loUoweil them, its dangerous point ever 
keeping them in direct line. Pop! pup• pop! went a 
revolver from beneath the instrument. This, they ima¬ 
gined, was.but the prelude of the death-waging storm 
about to burst upon tin in! They could no longer stand 
this, but with n siiuultiiieous yell broke away towards the 
rocks. Bang! bang! went the artist’s gnus after them. 
Strange sounds werf loverboratcd through the mountain 
gorges, and echoed hack hj't he cavernous rocks—yells, and 
shrieks, and rumbling thunders. The smoke cleared away, 
and the artists were alone. Xo time was lost in rejoining 
the caravan: and the danger being over, it became open the* 
subject of merriment around the camp-tires—the ait'st's 
cliaigc upon the Indians with the dagiieireo*ypo ni-trn- 
went.— Huston Transcript. • 

Sixuri.AH AntiPathum.—T he antipathies of the 
human mind are very extraordinary, and their effects afe 
involuntary, irresistible, and linauJmiitabh*. Out of the 
almost innumerable cases of this affection of the liej vcs on 
record, vv# here subjoin a few ot the most, lemaikable. 
Thus, for example, Uladislaus, king of Poland, used to 
bfecomc almost frantic if apples were put in his sight. 
Henry in of France could not stay in a room where tlieie 
was a eat; yet this king was at the .same time so absurdly 
fond of dogs, that ho would often walk about Ins palace 
with a basket of young puppies dangling by a piece of blue 
ribbm from his neck. Scidiger could not look at velvet 
without a violent shaking ot the whole body. Marshal 
d’Albert could not endure the presence of either a wild 
lioar or a sucking pig. Boyle used to fall into convulsions 
at hearing water running from a tap. M. la Alette de 
Vayer, though he could not bear music, yet was delighted 
to listen to the roar of thunder. Our sovnicign, James i, 
could not tear the sight of a drawn sword , auil sir Know les 
Digby narrates that his majesty shook so violently in 
knighting him, that lie would have run the point of his 
sword into the eye of the knight elect had not the duke of 
Buckingham guided it across his shouldbr. 

Who is White? —A coriespondent of the “Xew 
York Times" starts the question of the effect and mean¬ 
ing of tho term white in the naturalisation laws. Is 'it 
intended to exclude film citizenship all but men of 
Caucasian race? Docs it extend to Chinese, Hindoos, 
Ainijj-ican Indians : or is the restriction limited to persons 
of negro blood ? The largg immigrating of Chinese into 
California is likely to give practical importance to .this 
question. Two cases are mentioned in wlnclf naturalisation 
papers have teeii granted to Chinese. ‘ 

Farms and Farmer" .^-FiWnis necUjiJ* t^[r»cliirds of 
the land of England. 'Die number of the liimips 225,318, 
the average size is 111 acres. Two-thirds of tie farms are 
under that size, but there are 771 above 1000 acres. The 
large holdings abound in the south-eastern and eastern 
counties, tho small farms in the north. There are 2000 
English farmers holding nearly 2,000,000 acres i and there 
are it7/KXj English farmers^not holding more. There are 
40,hot) tanners who employ live labourers each; 1*5,501 
have tea nr more, and employ together 311,707 labourers ; 
170 fanners have above sixty Iateiuwrs each, and together 
cmplii,. 1 7,000.—Census Jteport. 


Lazy Beavers. —It is a curious fact (says a trapper), 
that among the beavers them are some that are lazy, and 
will not work at all, either to assist in huildi^qc lodges or 
dams, or t to nit down wood for tlieir winter stock. The 
industrious ones heat these idle fellows, anil drive them 
away; some*hues cutting off a pint of their tail, and 
otherwise-Hijiiiigg them. The pares:,eu.c are more easily 
caught ill traps than the others, and the trapper rarely 
rnissiw giie of them. They only dig a hole from tlioxvater, 
running obliquely towards the surface of the grourfd 
twenty-live or thirty feet, from which they emerge, when 
hungry, to obtain food, returning to the same hole with 
the wood they procu-e, to eat the hark. They never fonu 
limns, yml are sometimes to the number of five or seven 
.together; all arc males. It is not at all 'improbable that 
these unfortunate fellows have, as is tho cose with the 
males of many species of animals, been eugageu in fighting 
with others of tlieir sox, and, alter being conquered and 
driven from the lodge, have become idlei-, from a kind of 
necessity. The working beavers, on the contrary, uwieiutc— 
males, females, and young—together.— Audubon and 
JSaclunun. 

Amusing Misapprehension os I)r. Franki.in.— 
Franklin spoke French but indillerently, and his pronunci¬ 
ation was defective, die told John Adams that he was 
wholly inattentive tothe grammar. .Madame (Jeolliiu, to 
w hom, in his v i-.it fo France in 17*17 or 17*10, lie hi ought 
a letter from David Hume, icported that she could not 
initiate him into the language. NotvviUirtandingE.hix ad¬ 
vanced age when lie established himself at 1 .issy,' lie lived 
to make a great improvement in-speaking French, and to 
enfoy it perfectly in the hearing. In the year 1770 ho read 
'a paper on the Aurora Borealis to the I loyal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in which he traced the phenomenon 
to electrical agencies. At times he would be led into 
amusing misapprehensions, through his difficulty in under¬ 
standing tin: language when uttered with rapidity. Ou 
one ni elision, being present at a sitting of tho Lyceum or 
tie,* Academy during the delivery of a lecture, and not dis¬ 
tinctly Viidcrt landing the French that was spoken, ho 
thought, in order not to lie wanting in politeness, that 
every time lie saw Madame de Bonders give signs of appro¬ 
bation, he would applaud; hut lie afterwards found that, 
without knowing it, he had applauded most vigorously 
thn.-o passages which had been complimentary to himself. 

Bright Hours and Gi,cg>.vtT.—Ah, this beautiful 
world! Indeed, I know not what to think of it. Sonic- 
times it is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies 
not far off; and t\jen it suddenly changes, ami is ilaik ami 
sorrowful ngd the clouds shut out the day. In the lives 
of the saddest of us there are blight days like this, when 
wo feel as if we eonld tako the great world in our aiTns 
Then come gloomy hours, when the lire will not bum 
ou our hearths, anil all without and vvjthin is dismal, cold, 
ami dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not; and oftentimes wo call a man 
cold when ho is only sad.— LongfeUow. 

The "Women or Great Britain.— There aro 350,i)Gl> 
old maid* (above 40'years of age) in Great Britain. There 
are 1,407,225 spinsters between 20 mid 40, and 1,413,5)12 
bachelors of the Mime age. In the list of tho occupations 
of women, there are 88 authoresses, IS editors or public 
writers, (543 actresses, 135 danaetws, 1(5 equestrians. Of 
the female domestics no less than (575,311 are entered 
under the denomination of “general servants.’’ Of the 
higher class of servants, the housemaids are more mime- I 
rous tiian the woks, tho former being 55,5)35 and tin* I 
latter only 48,80(5, and there aro above 50,000 “house¬ 
keepers,’’ and nearly 40,000 nurses. The charwomen are 
uo less than 55,423 in number.— Census lleport. 

Population op London.— Not half of tho adult popu¬ 
lation of London were born in the metropolis. If tho 
recruits were marched hack to their native soil, Loudon . 
would he left with less thnu half the grown-up men and 
womei. that are in it. Tho Irish in London alor.o woro 
found by the late census to amount. to 108,5*48. 












MU. TWIOU IN 1119 FROfirEHlTYj AND THE HAN OF FALLEN FORTUNES 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE. years been {?« ven up as dead, and who supposed lie 

chaptbe xiii. had few* friends left to eye for his existence-—with 

he mis®3 and DISAPPOINTMENT*. the encouragement, “ Fncnds ! ye’ll hae mony 

Tite old Scotch honsekeeper who welcome^ homo friends—ye’ll hae mony friends: for ye will hae 
the son of her formar master—when he had many gear, hinny—ye will line gear! " formed a shrewd 
No. 1(53, 1855. o 















































estimate of the nature and value of fi iendsliij)iiu pc- | “You were thinking, fatlicr-,P What wore 

uer.il. And without going to the length of affirming you thinking when you gave that terrible groan ?” 
that all friendships are equally alfeeted by the ebbs Basil asked, with a smile. 

ami Hows of prosperity, and therefore equally worth- “I was thiuking of a good many tilings, my 
less—which woujjl be unjust—we may, at least, boy; at that moment I was thinking of" you.” 
singer sigh, or grofm, as the humour takes us— “And does thinking of mo make you groan, 

“ Till* frici-h #1u> rn ..uv smulipw liu>, father ? ” asked Basil, gravely. 

\Vi,(*!i wmr.r imuiw, are none “ Yes, when I remember what 1 have brought 

Ami l^e who lias lmt. tears In eivo upon yoijpjy my folly.” 

liar werp those tears .done. ’ “ If you say auy move about that T slmll tell 

• 31 r. Leonard 3Iarsden had not been careful to yon, aa Alary* Morgan did, ‘I wish you wouldn't 

cultivate many friendships in the sunshine of his talk in that there way, 'sir. 1 Bear father,” he 
prosperity, and it was not likely t^int he would now— added—and he took his father’s hand—“don’t 
an impoverished man—be overwhelmed with oilers groan about me; you will make me groan if you do.” 
of assistance. He was not thus overwhelmed. On _ “ Well, Basil, f won't groan again if I can help 
the morning after his linyd leave-taking of Willow* r it——” 

lodge, he sat somewhat disconsolately over his “ Not inwardly, father ? say not; iwaidly.” 
break la-t at his npw home—if furnished lodgings “No, not inwardly: but, groan or not groan, 

in London, or elsewhere, can he vailed by that we are in a sad plight, my hoy; and what to do 

: name. Basil was with him, however; and that passes my power of calculation.” 
i was au ingredient of comfort .in his cup of adversity. “ Oh, father, sometimes help comes when it is 

I Mr. M arsdeii’s cfccum.stonces, if not hopelessly i least expected, you know. 1 mean to go out to-day, 
| desperate, weic painfully depressing. He was past, and sec if 1 cannot find something to dosomi- 
t life’s prime, his "energies for business, which, as where. I wonder,” he said, suddenly, “whotha'. 

j we have hinted, had never been strong, were on- g'-od-huinourcd qtiaker is, and “where he live . 


! 

i 


created hv years of leisurely comfort; his distaste | He askeO ino for our address, and he has got it ; 

= for the hurry and bustle of business had increased that’s well so far; hut I wish ho had told nn* 

i upon him ; and the sense of degradation which— his.” ; 

• repel it as he wmdd—he could not entirely banish, “ What would you do then, Basijp “ asked M>*. 

1 made him shriyk from contact with all whom in STarsden, who'had heard ftom his son all that 

I his prosper!y he had previously known. , .passed in tho coach on the previous evening. 

I . But some efforts must bo rflado without delay. “Bo, father! why, I would go to him and 
A few pounds—wo do not care to say how few—was him if he could not put me in the way of a situa- 

all the lponey he had, cither in possession ’or ex- lion. I should not wonder; now, if lib had sunie- 

peetation ; and he was indebted to the kindness of thing of that rort in his head when he wanted to 

a* stranger—a companion in adversity—for the khow where 1 lived.” 

comforts by which he was at present surrounded. “ I ,'un afraid not, Basil. We shall nut iimi 

The Harebells had, in fact, been exceedingly kind; people so very ready to take poor strangers by tho 
had given up their best apartments to the Mars- hand, to help them out of the mire. 1 ha. c had 
dens; and tho sum they had fixed for lodgings, experience enough in the world—or scon Lmmgli 
attendance, and partial board, was much -mailer of it—to know that.” 

than they might have demanded, and left but a “Yes, father; I know you have. But if Mr. 
narrow margin for profits. But the Harebells —>—tho qnaker gerd'emifii, I mean, did not in- 
wen: poor, and struggling with difficulties; and tend something, why* did he ask to know where lo 
i their disinterested generosity made it more in- find us?” 

cuiuhent on Air. Marsdcn to avoid getting into “ Simple curiosity, Basil. I will not say im- 
their debt. pertinent freedom, since you say he spoke t .> kindly 

In the course of a few weeks, too, his daughters to you. Or it might bo to fill up a gap in talking; 
would return from sAool, and would thencefor- or, perhaps, to give you, for the time, a good 
ward—at least for some time—bo dependent on him opinion ot him." 

lor support. Their school bill Was paid in advance; “ Well, it nmy be so, father: so I must put 3fr. 

that was a good thing. -the qnaker—1 wish T knew his name—out of 

Then there was Besik But wo need not par- tho catalogue. 1 wonder what 1 am fit for,” con- 
ticularisc all the depressing thoughts which poured tinned Basil, with' n sigh. 

into jUr. Leonard Mavsden’s mind that morning, Basil had “ wondered ” this very often since 
crowding one npon the other, retreating and ad- the news reached him of his father’s ruined position, 
vaneing, till tho loiillict was almost insupportable; But he had never expressed his “ wonder ” aloud 
and he uttered'a deep groan. * until this minute, when he was on the very brink 

“Bather!” .. „ ' .f„;. of tho current into which he was about to plunge. 

The sound of Basil’s voice recalled hini'lo him. Not that Basil had been much disheartened at the 
self; and when ho looked ‘up and saw his son's thought of the future; for he l.'acl determination 
loving look, his heart was lightened of half its and courage: but, nevertheless, he was puzzled at 
burden at once. * the outset. 

“Father, dear father! it is not so bad as it “ Father, what do yon think I am fit for ?” „ai.l 
mi'jlit he; is it ? ” 1 lie, with some gravity. 

" I don’t know, Basil. J thought lmlf-a-minuto “That is a question I have need lo ask of my- 
ago tli.it ii could not be much worse; but——yes— self; and it has given mo more uneasiness than• I 
no, my dear fellow, it is not so bad as it could be; can express, to feel that I am fit for nothing,” said 
but it is had with us for all that.” Sir. Slarsden. 
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“ Mow can you say so, father P Hut I do not 
want you to bo.lit for anything, in the way you 
mean. If 1 could only make my way in anything 
r am fit for, you shouldn't have any need to work, 
father.” 

“ Wo must both work, llasil,” rejoined Mr. 
Mavsdeii. “Ours is not comparative poverty, my 
dear boy ; but real and positive.” . 

“ 1 know it is, father.” • 

• “And there are your sisters to tljiiik of." 

■ “ f often think of .them,” said llasil. * “ Dear 
Mimiio and Ellen ! • Well, father, [ should like to 
set about trying to do Bomgthing at once: and it 
is of little use asking myself now what I am tit 
lev; 1 must try to be*fit for anything.” • 

An hour afterwards, tile Marsdons were walking 
tliioiigh+’leet-stieet. It had occurred to thorn both 
that the more likely places for seeking employ¬ 
ment were the houses with which Mr. Marsden 
was om o connected in trade. True ; but they soon 
found that ten or a dozen years had made many 
changes in the city. Some of Mr. Marsden’s for¬ 
mer acquaintances had entirely disappeared from 
the stage of business; some lijul made fortunes and 
ri tired ; others lyul lost fortunes, and tlwy also^iad* 
nt'ivd ; soinu were dead. In some instances tin; 
name of tin; tirm was retained, hut the hu«i- 
nc-s'^vas.emiducted by other heads and hands. 
Mr. M.ivsdeif nin sBiireely prepaid for alterations 
so great and numerous. • 

“ T\\ ir.tj and t'Hi'l i ossu’w.” The name wits 
prominent-on a broad kvass plate; and tho brass 
plate was. aflived tu the wide double Moors of a 
large wiirebonse in « narrow lane at the hack of 
< 'In ap'-ide It was a large housfl, and a new hnasc. 

• One was disposed to wonder how such a big broad 
honm could have been squeezed into suelT a 114! 1c, 
crooked, narrow lane. 

A slight shade parsed over Mr. Mavodeu’s 
countenance as the name stared him in the face: 
the reader who.reniemberi the farmer part of our 
bi-t'a-v will divine thg cause. It was but moment¬ 
ary. however. 

“ Tin ir bouse use d to be in Cheapside,” said Mr. 
Alar-den to himself. “ I was notrawarc of their re- 
. muval. They, at. any rate, seem to ha\o prospeicd. 

• Let. us go in here, llasil.” 

The door swung .smoothly on its polished hinges, 
and llasil looked around him with astonishment at 
the wide and lolly hall into which lie was intro¬ 
duced ; its costly embellishments ; the broad wind¬ 
ing : lairs which led 1o the regions above and the 
regions below; the piles of rich fabrics which, in¬ 
experienced ns he was, he judged, and Vightly, to 
be of enormous value; the troops of busy ware¬ 
housemen and porters ; the crowds of buyers—for 
it was a busy season then. 

A lew minutes elapsed before Air. Alarsden soli¬ 
cited at tention, ov received it. lie looked round 
with an air halt of Badness. “ l*had hoped.” he 
whispered to llasil, “ that my share in scenes like 
this was over; but 1 must not infect you with my 
dislikes. I 

“ Thirty years ago,” he added, presently, in 
another whisper, "the principal partner in this 
gigantic concern was a poor youth—as poor ns you 
are, llasil. lie came to Loudon to seek bis fortune, 
or to make it. 1 .heard the story from his own 
lips, leu years pfterwards, when he had already 


made some way, and was traveller in n large house 
in the city. He was a pleasant, hustling, pushing 
fellow—a thorough man of business, which your 
father never was, my bqy, and never regretted not 
having been. In the cou -se^if another ten years 
Mr. Twigg was at the heajJ of this firm, but in a 
comparatively 'small way of business: mul now, 
look around you, llasil. You see what industry 
and perseverance will accomplish.* 

“ L wonder if lie is?happy,” responded llie.il, ip 
fho same undertone. 

“That’s quite another thing. Ih:.dl,” said Air. 
i Marsdew; “ but* let us iind the way to the 
1 counting-house.’ 

| It was not quite ca.-y to find tl.e way there. 

: The young warehousediau whom Alr^ Marsden 
: addressed asked him first if he were a buyer; 
j and being answered in the negative, was not sure 
i that Air. Twigg could be seen. At length, lue.\- 
| ever, the father and son were admitted to the 

■ presence of the senior partner, in a small room 
1 behind a larger office, in which "a dozen pens in as 

many bands were busily at work. 

“ Happy! that man lnqtpy !’’ thought llasil to 

■ himself. 

| Air. Twigg did not. look like a happy man. His 
eves' were sharp, nstless, eager, and anxious : his 
hair, course and rough, was thickly sprinkled with 
grey: his lips vvute thin and? pallid. Every 
teature testified to cave and mcuRd toil. 

* Air. Twigg was busy when the Alarsden i 
entend. A pile *of letters lay before him, which 
lie was opening and sorting. He raised his head, 
however, and looked keenly at his visitor.:. 

“ H.i! Air. Alarsden, I think,” he said, in a bum 
' of indifference. “ I’ll speak to you in a few 
minutes;” aifd then he proceeded with his vvmk 
1 “Mow, sir, vvluit can I do for your" he asked, 
when lie had despatched the convspondeiiec to the 
dill'eynt departments of the establishment. “ i 
; thought,” lie added, “ that you had done with 
business long ago.” 

| Air. Alarsden briefly stated tho circumstances 
, which bail brought him to London, 
j “I am avvaro of all that, Air, ATar.-den,” said 
1 Air. Twigg. “ I saw vour name in the paper, the 
j other day, in the law reports. A bad business 
, that was of the D. 1>. Minin-; Company: wind 
- couldJiavo induced vou to mix youiself up with 
;it?” 

“I was weak enough to be over-pcisuaded 
liy vour Air. Lightfojt t*. take a few shares; 
i and-” 

j “Mr. Light foot is a——c! ever fellow,” inter¬ 
posed Mr. 'i'wigg ; “bpl you aiv aware that be 
k not o ur Air. Light loot now, ynd hasn’t been l’ i' 
some time. We must beg to disclaim all know- 
lcdgmnf liis proceedings.” 

Avumtly, Air. Marsllen said: and it was not. 
of AlrYLigiii.foot’s transactions that he wished to 
speak. » 

“Of cows# Mot,” responded Air. 7 w igg: “ but 
you have some object in calling. I suppose. llo 
spoke coldly, but not rudely. 

“Jiriefly'then, sir,”•n-plicd Air. Marsden, “I 
come to you in search of a situation for my son.” 

“ Why to me/ 1 " asked the gentleman, hastily. 

Air. Alarsden explained that the call was in.a 
great measure accidental; but, that being re- 
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minded, by seeing the name of the lirm in passing, | Then, again, .Basil had no testimonials to oiler ; 
of their former connexion in trade, lie had hoped j and he was bluntly asked, by Mr. B., what was the 
that the remembrance of that wonld be at Iciest a 1 use of his going about after a situation when he 
passport to Mr. Twigg’s cpnsideration. | hadn’t any references to give worth having P 

Oh, certainly. Me- Twigg was always glad to ; Elsewhere he was too young, or too old. One 
see an old acquaintance^ was sorry to hear of Mr. 1 former business acquaintance of Mr. 'Marsden 
Maraden’s necessities; could not’ help feeling, | offered to tako Basil into his establishment, but 
however, that he had been much to blame in j ho could not.think of giving him a salary for the 
risking and losing his property as he had done; I first year//*another was equally willing, but the 
apd didn’t see, really didn’t s6e, how he, the terms were still more unapproachable; if Mr, 
speaker, could render any available assistance. Marsdefi would pay a small .premium with his roii 
C old still, but not rude. • —say fifty pounds—he would be put into the way 

“ If you had a vacancy in'- your counting- | of getting a first-rale. situation in a few years’ 
house——” 1 time. But this nm like the advice of a fashion- 

“ We have no vacancy,” returned Mr. Twigg, able physician, who prescribed port wine and turtle 
drily. w ' j soup, and advised a voyage to Madeira, to a sick 

“ If you should have,” continued Mr. Marsden, , pauper, as the certain means of recovery, 
amending his plea. ' . j Mr. Marsden was equally unsuccessful on his 

‘•lean holdout no expectation that wc shall own account. He had been too long out of busi- 
have, Mr. Marsden,” rejoined the gentleman, j ness; he was not young enough, nor active 
coldly still, but not rudely. ' j enough, nor pushing enough. 

“ Let us go, father,” said Basil, who felt keenly I A week passed away—a fortnight—a month, 
the cold reception Iris father had met. J The daily papers had been ransdeked for adver- 

“Yon have nothing r morc to say, I presume, i tisements; advertisements had beep inserted, hut 
Mr. Marsden,” said the trader; “you will excuse -not'answered; appdmtments hat[ been amide and 
me, I am sure. My time just now is-——” ^ kept, without results, and Mr. Marsden's smiill 

“ I have nothing more to say, sir," rejoined ' stock of money was rapidly dwindling away. AH 
Mr. Marsden, with gentlemanly dignity:— j this time, Basil h»d buoyed himself-up with'hopes 
“ nothing, except that I beg to apologise for J that cadi followmg day would be crowned with 
encroaching on jfonr*valuable time——’’ I success; nor hau he entirely forgotten the exist- 

“Don’t mention it, sir:—allow me;” and ho ' once of his travelling companion—the stout 
fosc to open the door. “ Good morning, Mr. , Friend; but it seemed that the stout Friewl had 
Marsden; good morning.” • forgotten Lim. He did not make his appearance. 

“ We must give up our lodgings, Mr. Harebell, 

. CHAPTER XIV. I fear,” said Mr. Marsden, one afternoon, after a 

D«roKDKscv .—bawsisos or scocess. morning spent in vain, and putting into his land- 

Tiik interview recorded above was One of a series lord’s lisfnds the weekly rent, 
of repulses and disappointments, which, through 1 “ I hope not, sir. I hope you are not dissatis- 

many days of wearisome canvassing, met the Hod. If there is anything wc can do lo make them 
Marsdcns at every turn. -Not all to whom he more agreeable, 1 am sure wc should wish to 
made application were ns cool and unf'rieniily as do it.” 

Mr. Twigg; but some were even more so; for “ It is not that, Mr. Harebell. "You have been 
“success gives such rights, especially over the un- very kind, and Mrs. Harebell has been very kind, 
fortunate.” , and tliero is nothing left for us to wish for in flic 

“ Your son.” said Mr. A., who acknowledged fo ' way of comfort; but you arc aware how unsucoess- 

wanting a clerk, “ has not been used to business, ! ful we have been in our search for employment." 

I suppose. What is liis age, sir?” Yes, Mr. Harebell was aware of it; Air. Basil , 

“ Seventeen.” . _ had told him; hut Mr. Harebell hoped that 

“A bad age to begin work, Mr. Marsden; he wouldn’t make any difference, 

ought to liavo begun two or three years earlier, I “ It makes this difference, my good friend, 

and then, by this time, he might be worth some- i that a week or two henca I shall have reached the 

thing. A good edvegtion, you say, sir—that - bottom of my purse; and then- 

means Greek and Latin, 1 suppose—not the sort of i “ I don’t think you ought to leave the lodgings 
education to fit a man for the desk, that. 1 never because of that, sir,” said Mr. llarcheH : “ Mrs. 
had a* good education, My. Marsden ■ I learnt lo 1 Harebell would not very soon forgive me if 1 was 
read and write an4 cipher at a day school, and at! to allow it, I am sure. If the rooms didn't sail 

thirteen was set to work—to work, sir ; that's , you, that would be another thing, and I wouldn’t 

the sort of education to push a man up,'i> the say a word; hut to think of letting you go 
world. Now, if your soVhad done IMI —*gv’ j because you are getting a little low, sir! I hope 

“We cannot go back,-Mr. A.” sad Mr. j you won’t think of it, Mr. Marsden.” 

Marsden. “ If I could have foreseen, foul 1 or five j “ Excuse me, but most landlords would ho 
years ago, the misfortunes which‘have happened ' anxious to get rid of such n lodger as I am,” 
to me, my plans would in many respects have been j said Mr. Marsden, with a sigh, 
different. But I do not think you would find i “ I am not sure, sir. 1 think it won’t be long. 
Basil so very deficient; an:11 am sure you would ; Besides, sir, if you wero to go away from here, 
find him willing to learn." j you must have lodgings somewhere else, you anil 

“That wouldn’t answer my piypo.se, Mr. Mars-' Mr. Basil; and then the young ladies-” 

den. I should be glad to oblige an old acquaint-1 “ My poor girls, you mean.” 

aneo ; but-” Yes, Mr. Harebell did mean them; and Mrs. 
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Harebell bail been so reckoning upon their coming 
home; and where would Mr. Marsdcn have a 
home for them . at Christinas—and Christmas 
would soon be here—if he left his lodgings at the 
Harebells P 

Where videfld! Mr. Marsden withdrew lus notice, 
and sought refuge in his chamber. 

It was dark when be returned to the" sitting- 
room, and Rasil, whom he had left tharo an hour 
before, had disappeared. Presently MrasJIarebell 
brought the tea equipage and a light. 

■ "Do you know when) my son is, Mrs, Hafebell P” 
the gentleman asked? 

lie was gone out, she said—had been out more 
than half an hour,—a note directed to him had 
been delivered,- and he hud pub on his hat and 
gone out in consequence, leaving word that I16 
wouldn’tfoo longer than he could help; but that 
bis father should not wait for him if he had not 
returned by tea-time. 

A note—a note to Basil. Did he leave the note ? 
Did ho say what it was about, land where he was 
going ? 

No; he said nothing more than Mrs. Harebell 
bad repeated; imt he seemed in a great hurry 
when he had tlus note, which* came by tlio two- ■ 
penny post: yes, lie did say 'that perhaps hut 
fallier was gone to lie down, and it was not worth 
disturbing^him*about it. • 

There was liothing for it but patience; aifd Mr. 
Marsden’s' patience was put to the test, for three 
hours elapsed before Basil’s footsteps were he*ar‘d 
on the stairs. • Meanwhile, the water in tlio little 
copper kettle bubbled and steamed on the bob till 
it was half evaporated; and the father paced the 
room anxiously. * • 

• There was no mystery, however, in the note 
which Basil had received. It ran simply'thusr- 

“ Young friend, B. Marsden. If thou hast not 
obtained a situation, and hast not forgotten thy 
travelling companion, and wilt call, any time be- 
Ibro eight o'clock in the evening, at No. —, 
Thamcs-street, thou.maycst hear of something 
that will suit tlicc. Ask for Joseph Rutland.’’ 

It may be readily supposed that Basil did not 
hesitate to obey the summons f and, trusting to 
.givo his father an agreeable surprisB, he hurried 

• a(vay in the manner described. 

Basil Marsden had some indistinct idea that 
Thamcs-street was somewhere eastward of Lon- 
don-bi'idgc, and not far, probably, from the river¬ 
side. To London-bridgo, therefore, ho turned his 
footsteps, and- hastened on. But if a person is in 
extreme hasto in London, he is sure to meet with 
impediments almost at every dozen sfeps. The 
streets were surely never so crowded as on this 
particular evening. Here, a string of loaded 
wagons, carts, coaches, and drays, stopped tlio way, 
and filled up a cross street; there, a crowd of foot- 
passengers were gaping and staring in at a shop- 
window: at another place, an unfortunate horse 
had fallen down beneath the weight of years, star¬ 
vation, blows, and over-driving, and seemed in the 
last agonies of dissolution ; for it didn’t stir when 
released from tlio pole and traces which had con- 
lined it to the hackney coach it had assisted to 
drag; nor yet when its driver kicked it savagely 
with his iron-pointed boots, and struck* it more 
savagely on the head with tho butt-end of his 


heavy whip. A inob was there, of course; and 
Basil was compelled to wait its dispersion before he 
could advance a step. 

He reached his destination at length, however, 
almost breathless with lyiste; and then he found 
that he might have spared hitrftelf the fatigue of 
running the greater part of the way (to make up 
for stoppages) from the Strand to Thames-street. 

Joseph Rutland ?—yes,' it was his place, cer¬ 
tainly; but Joseph Rutland wasn't in; would not 
be in for an hoift, pdthiips two houts. Might ho 
wait P Oh yes, he'might wait if he pleased; and, re¬ 
ceiving this permission from a clerk to whom ho 
had addressed lijft inquiries, and who was seated 
at a desk in a railc^-in box, Basil sat down and 
looked round him. 

The “place” was a Counting-house, very dark 
and foggy. There were desks for four or live 
clerks, but only two wero present. 

“ Are you a quaker—I beg pardon, a Friend ? ’’ 
asked one of tlio clerks, after nearly an hour’s 
silence, which to Basil seemed interminable. 

No, certainly not: Basih was not a Friend, lie 
said. • 

“ Oh, 1 thought you mfglit be. We generally 
say Mister Rutland here; if it is quite agreeable: 
*but just as you please.” 

“I beg pardon for my blunder,” stammered 
Basil, wjth a burning blush; for he had stuck to 
tho letter of his direction, and naked for Joseph 
Rutland—plain and unvarnished: “ I thought,” 
*hc added, “ that as Mr. Rutlaud is a Friend, lie 
might not like——” 

“dtutland a quaker! I say, that’s information, 
Kemp,” exclaimed tho clerk to his fellow; and 
thereupon they both laughed merrily. 

“ Quaker or no quaker, here he conies,” said tho 
other, and th# dftor opened. 

The person who entered had nono of the out¬ 
ward signs of quakerism, certainly; nor did he 
hear fhe slightest resemblance to Basil’s travelling 
companion. Ho had a rough voice and a rough 
manner; he wasn’t stout, and ho was forty years 
of age, more or less; but rather less than 
more. 

“ You are waiting to see me ? ’’ lie asked, as 
Basil rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Rutlaud, sir:—I had a note to-day—” 
Basil began to explain, is some confusion; for if 
this were Mr. Rutland, he was not the Joseph Rut¬ 
land he expected to meet. 

“ Yes, it is all right: you had better step into 
my room, I think; ” and nphing open a door at 
the farther sido of the counting-house, the new 
comer entered, followed by Basil. 

“My muse is Rutland,’ said the gentleman, 
lighting a eas-burner;you wnpt a situation, don’t 
you?” 

E^sm replied that he did. 

“ V(ry Well, let ifte lbok at you. You’ll do, I 
suppose as well as ‘another. You can write, I 
dare say. Bo so kind as to copy that letter for 
me,’’ pointing’to ono on the desk, and placing 
materials before him. 

Basil obeyed silently. 

You should always ci^ss your tt’s, Mr. Marsden: 
it prevents mistakes. You will do, however. Our 
time is nine—frjm nine to seven; an hour to din¬ 
ner, a good eating-house close by, if you like to 
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use if—«;il:ivy ;i |>omul a week ; you cun conn on 
Monday morning, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ Vc-, indeed, sir,” rejoined Easil, wi!!i n full 
Iseurt; “ but 1—I thought 1 should have met 
another gentleman.” 

'• Oh, indeed! bukit doesn't signify, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Rutland. , 

“ No, sir, if you aro satisfied wifli* me,” replied 
Dasil. 

“How can 1 ^ell whether or not 1 shall lie? 
Sjdd Mr. Rutland, bluntly! Ifowcver, I mn sa¬ 
tisfied with you. so far. Mr. Uillmair,” he eon- 
tinued, cutting short the interview, nod stopping 
into the outer oilier—“this yoking man ». ill, take 
Mull's meant desk on Mojiduy nioruiug. If I 
shun! lift be here, set hint to work.” 

■■ Wry mysterious,'' tlmVghl lki-il, as he turned 
out into Thuinos-street; but lie did not rare to nu- 
, awl the my sterv. ‘lie had got work at lad : that 
we; enough—enough for the present. And he 
hastened luaivwirds, where he arrived just in time 
to nii'-t his father *on # tho* stairs, who. being 
alarmed at Rusd’s absence, was setting out in 
se uvli of him. • 

“ tla.i'l, my dear hov,'where have you been ? ” 

“ Auer a situation, father ; and liaveg.it it too 
—a pound a wed;, father—a pound u ivek !" 


THE SKETCHIER IN LONDON. 

SV1/E J1Y AVCTltiy. 

' , r hit u. - me .\i i not iimui. 

Is our last number we had occasion to l? .tire 
some of tlio memorabilia connected with romaik- 
abl* auctions; but it is in London, alter nil, that 
the characteristics of the auction and of the 
auction room can be studied to tin* must advan¬ 
tage. London has produced the greatest auctioneer 
of modern, perhaps of any. lings. The cele¬ 
brated I Jcorge Roiiins enjoyed n reputation jn bis 
day sueli as none before or siueo have obtain' d. if 
the auction ‘tMom, a. some people pretend, lias a 
-i ll ml of litem 1 uru of its own. ticorge Ibhins 
niii't he regarded .as the founder of that who il. 
il : s magniloquent and Rowing descriptions of the, 
c hates and propel tics which passed beneath his 
hammer were certainly among the most extraordi¬ 
nary productions that issued from tjio pre-s ; and, 
whativer may have been their intrinsic merits, it 
is probable that they brought their author a richer 
pecuniary return than was realised by any of his 
merely literary contemporaries. Since his decease 
the art of llorid description has declined, nt least 
so bo- as it is applied to commercial purposes; 
though it may be urged that there, is still plenty 
of il extant—an »a sertion wo do noj. care to 
refute. 

Looking to the responsible position an 

auctioneer frequently assumes,*'and to {fie ijf crests 
depending upon his fitness Irtr it, it is plmi that 
he, should be a man of extensive knowledge; and 
even if ho could boast first-rate accomplishments, 
ii. would be ail the better for himself and his 
< 'but u The effect of ignorance in the rostrum is 
olten Huurdng enough, esflfecially when literary or 
artistic properly is confided to the disposal of a 
laem igiuirmo,.; ; but it is sometimes productive 
"f fearful ci.iiseipicn< »■■> to the owners, or their 


widows and legatees. We have known, lor in¬ 
stance, an auctioneer to knock down'll collection of 
old prints, in the gathering of which tin- diveaaid 
virtuoso had ransacked Europe, and spent two- 
thirds of his income, at biddings varying from 
seven to ten shillings per portfolio—■each portfolio 
containing from forty to fifty ; and we* have wit¬ 
nessed afterwards the sale of tlio same prints, to 
^ London any\ Oxford dealers, at prices vary ing from 
live to fiWien pounds each print—showing a loss 
upon a single portfolio of -above four liundri d 
guineas!—a loss dearly owing to tlio ignorance of 
the auctioneer, and to the prevalence of a system 
of fraud, known by the name of the knock-out, to 
which we shall alh.de by and by. Again, we have 
stood by and see* a celebrated London aucti.in"cr, 
Who had the reputation of knowing everything, 
deliberately knock down for less than a pound 
sterling a hundred or more of elaborate pen-and- 
ink drawings, averaging in value a guinea each, 
under an impression that they were foreign i u- 
gravings of little account. Mistakes of this .-orl, 
i though not of so weighty a nature, arc constantly 
occurring; and the buyers, who arc on the watch 
tor them, are cnivljil, by the a.-sgiuption of con¬ 
tempt for Hie goods, to confirm .the auctioneer in 
his ctror. 

• Wo remember a mistake of a difii lent kind, 
which occurred ionic* sixteen year' ago, in* which 
one of the first, auctioneers of. his eke,- was victim¬ 
ised’, to ice that expression, to a large annumt. 
lie had to ,-cll tin* i‘feels cf a merchant lately fie- 
ceii-vd. 'i'he plate am iimtid to above <i(M mince.; 
of silverbut the diceased house!.coper had re¬ 
duplications of tlu* whole ft t. in Sheffield ware, in¬ 
tended for common ic e. i!y some accident-, or, as 
it Was whispered iihout., by the contrivance o! a 
gai'g of dealers, it happened tli.it the whole of the 
silver was knocked down as phi ted ware on tin- 


first day of sale, and carried oif at nar-twe’di-th 
of its value. The second day, when the pleful 
ware wm put up as silver, the lrai;d was ot umr.-e 
detected; Imt then it was Jon late tor recovery, 
tin* buyers of the silver being nowhere to lie fi nnd. 
We should add, for the. honour of the audit peer, 
that lie math) goAd, from his own private, pm*' e, 
the loss* which his own remissness bail oeca-. 
stoned. * . 

This honourahle feeling, be it said, among men 
at the head of the profession, is by.no means rare ; 
we could refer to other instances, where men at 
this moment wielding the hammer have exercised 
strict justice against themselves—themselves being 
both judge and jury; anti we could report rases of 
refined aud delicate generosity towards the poor 
and the, bereaved, which would do honour to the 
t he4 and noblest, of mankind. Ono instance of 
! peculiar fitness for the profession wo must cite. It 
is the rase of a book auctioneer, who periodically 
visited the town where we passed otir youth. This 
man held evening sales, from seven to ten, three 
nights a week. He circulated no catalogues, but 
produced such books as lie thought suited the re¬ 
quirements of bis audience. His sale was more a 
literary lecture than a trado: he vend, exquisitely 
well, passages from the works be sold—gave ns in 
brief the biography of their authors—enlarge^ 
u|sui llfeir peculiar merits or defects of style— 
smntivd up the information they imparted—and, 
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when if. happened to In a Greek or Roman classic, . instinctively, even if they are not in the atcict, 
rapped out a dozen hexameters, a phillippic of Do ; and they act accordingly. 

most hones, or a passage from Tally, with a voice | Hut the great, crying, and flagrant abuse of 
and action truly effective, llis readings from j the auction, and which can justly ho described in 
Shakspeare and Milton were grand and thrilling, no other terms than as.a scheme of unmitigated 
and lii“ oyerpts from the humorous writers would and remorseless robbery—is the knock-out. This 
.-tit the whole room in a roar of laughter. The is a regularly systematised plan established for the 
consequence was, that frequently, after a few mi- relentless plunder of'tlie public, and prevailing to 
nuteV di-play of this kind, he would ?^11 a dozen a degree which is most reprehensible, among the 
or twenty copies of the book untler notice, and iixed population of tjic, auction roqjn in London, 
fliat, too, at a price equal to their valim. His and in right the largo towns of the country, 
room was crowded at all times, and we feel pretty It is nothing less than a conspiracy to defeat the 
certain that his orations did more towards dissetni- object of the auctioneer, whose duty and whoso 
listing a literary taste than any other means then interfcstft is to gft as much money for each lot as 
operating in the totvn. . it is vwirtli. This is* accomplished by combining . 

\Ve need not iusisi oy tbc iflility of Ales bv together not to bid mory than a nominal price for < 
auction; their constant occurrence is sufficient the goods, and to prevent, as far as. possible, 
argument of that. It is through the hands of strangers from bidding at all. As strangers seldom 
the auctioneer that the major part of our cnor- know the value of the goods, and are further per- 
mmis imports find their way into general use; and scouted in a characteristic way if they attempt to 
were we to dispense with his services, the vast interfere, the conspirators have the bftsiness very 
manufactures which give employment to millions much to themselves; and nmauctioneer compelled * 
would ho seriously retarded, mid at times would to sell without reserve, spite of the natural re- 
.-kind still altogether. Hut, like all good and use- pugnanec he may feed to JhroV away his client’s 
fill tilings, the "wile by auctioii.is liable to abuse; property, is absolutely forced to do so In the sheer 
and to a few of its abuses wo mpst run? for a mo-' .pressure of organised and triumphant rascality, 
incut turn our attention. _ • Whe.il this semblance of a sale is concluded, tlio 

• Aiupng the abuses of unctions may be mentioned conspirators meet at another place, and put the 
the shallolv Jiut unprincipled dfcviee occasionally lots up again; then it is that the real sale, takes 
had recourse to, eqaVially when sale takes jilaee place ; each man bids as much as he. is willing to 
at a distance to which bidders would hardly, lie .give, and pays for the lot. oirthc.-pit. IYrliaps 
tempted by ordinary goods, of advertising for the goods fetch five, or ten, or twenty times the ! 
.-..lie goods of value whieli'do not exist, '{his species amount for widen they uere extorted from the' 
ot lmax takes place daily among the underlings of auefloneer, and the surplus is divided among the 
the profession. Valuable plate, valuable books or gang of open-day robbers, whom there"is no law 
pictures—the lease of the house, or the hoTi-c to touch. • 

*it-clf—or a portion of land—or anything arise fliat The last abuse of auctions which we shall notice j 
is likely to draw a company together, is advcrtfced is the “ mock auction,” which, in some of its phases i 
in l! c bills uml in the catalogues; but when the at least, must he tolerably familiar to the observant : 
d-uderntod lots ought to he put up, the audience pedestrian in London. Jt is little less than an open ' 
ere coolly informed that they have been with- and unblushing attempt, on the part of uudisgnisid 
■ ii.inn for the present, lly this means the puli- rascality, to plunder the unsuspecting. Low Jews ; 
lio are gathered toiA'llier, and a competition is have too often the discredit of this open-air impos- 
secured which otherwise, perhaps, would not take lure, which is appropriately termed a “ muck f 

place. 0 auction.” The whole thing is indeed a mockery ; , 

Another characteristic abuse is the, well-known the goods arc "mock goods, got up, like Peter j 

"".rig,” as it is termed. For the benefit of those Pindar’s razors, only to sell; the bidders are mock 

* not in the secret we must explain that the “ rig” bidders, poor miserable tools of knavery, clad in 
is a sale of goods by auction tor which there is no borrowed garments and hived at a penurious fee to 
exi-ting necessity, and which therefore will not he play the part of call-birds to the fowler’s net; and 
s dd unless the full value is bid for them. A rig the auctioneer himself is a mocking-bird, who 
sale is generally a conspiracy on the part of a bawls himself hoarse the live-long day, and wlio-e li 
company of needy brokers and dealers, who will invitations, if they could jUG translated into the j; 
furnish au empty house between them, and, by language of sincerity, might be rendered into, j 1 
bidding for the lots themselves, entice the unwary “ Dilly, dillv, dilly—come and be killed ! ” feeing ; 
public to bid beyond them. A sale entirely a rig that the whilfle thing is so atrocious and palpable a 
is, however, comparatively rare, except in the case cheat, it •might he imagined Hhat its publicity 
ol pictures, prints, and objocts of vertu. A more would •defeat its object; aud so, in any other place 
common mode of praetico is to rig a portion of a tbafcvAaudjm, it vtoyhl g but here there is such a 
genuine sale. Thus, if n tradesman is sold up, his constant influx of strangers and unsophisticated ! 
drawing-room ntay he found hung with pretentious- countrjfnen, that tliough not one person in a j 
looking pictures in costly and gorgeous frames; or thousand who. passes these open man-traps is 
he may have au astonishing abundance of china ignorant of flieir character, yet it is found that , 
mid glass, or of plate, or of linen : the pictures, the there is still a sufficient, number who are ignorant : 

supplementary china and glass, tho plate and the of the’snarc to render, even at the present hour, ’ 

linen, being all so much “ rig,” or property thrust tho mock auction a proluable sj ovulation, _ By way 
into 1 lie house by the auctioneer’s connivance, to of showing how these “peculiar institutions’ 1 

force a sale. It is the public alone who are de- manage their nflfiirs, we shall close this somewhat 

ceivod in this instance; the brokers smoll the rig discursive article by telling an “ ower true tale ” jj 
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of a mock auction, tlic accuracy of which wo can 
guarantee. 

Some years ago, a youth of fifteen, on leaving 
school to take his place at his father’s counting- 
house, showed sucl^ skill and neatness in accounts 
that his delighted hither made him a present of 
ten pounds for a Chrfctmas-box.- .Tjic boy, with 
very good reason, was much attached to his mother, 
and having heard her often express a wish for a 
pair of silver candlesticks, ijjsolyed, now that it 
was in his power to do so, to surprise her with a 
pair. Full of his project, he sallied forth next 
morning towards the city, and I# jis destiny would 
have it, was attracted by a bvilliant pair ol candle¬ 
sticks glittering on the stal'd of nil open auction 
room. He went in, looked wistfully at the splendid 
articles, took them up, examined them, and asked 
his neighbour in a whisper if they were silver. 

“Ovesh, shilver : not a doubt of it,’’ said the 
communicative stranger, after handling them. 

“ Then I'should like very much to buy them, if 
ten pounds would but them,’’ said the boy; “ and 
1 will wait till they are put up.” 

Of course they were not long in being put up, and 
were knocked down for the ten pounds to the eager 
youth, who received and ran oil' with them but. 
too well pleased. 

In the evening, when candles wore called for, 
he produced and, presented tjicm to his mother, 
whose pleasurablp feelings on the occasion may bo 
imagined. The father, too, praised the boy’s ge¬ 
nerosity, but confessed to some, suspicion lest he 
might have been imposed upon. “ But wo shall 
soon sec,’.’he‘said; “step over, Edgar, to'Mr. 
Johnson, the silversmith, and ask him if he will 
dobs the pleasure to come and drink a glass of wine 
and taste our Christmas 'pudding.’’ ( 

Mr. Johnson came, in a neighbourly way, and 
his opinion of the wine and pudding being satis¬ 
factory, was asked to declare, if he could, the value 
of the candlesticks. 

" Well,” said he, as he took one of them in his 
hand and turned it about in various directions, 
do you wish me to be plain ? ” 

“ As plain as possible,” said the father. 

“ Good! then let me say that, if they had been 
properly plated, they would have been worth a 
guinea; hut as they are merely washed over, less 
than half that sum should pay for them.” 

Here was an interesting discovery! The boy, 
as was but too natural, blazed up in a passion, and 
denounced the villains who had robbed him. Tlio 
father was indignanfTwid resolved, if practicable, 
to obtain redress. Mr. Johnson, on hearing tho 
story„was of opinion that redress was not to be 
had; and he had excellent-reasons for*that opinion. 

The next morning, father and son, aocompanidd 
by an officer of justice, proceeded to the mock 
auction, and, producing tlip candlesticks, dfl&smded 
the return of tho money. The aiictioueer/Said ho 
knew nothing of the transaction, but civiljy added 
that he would inquire into it; he did not sell 
yesterday, and could not say who did. 

“ Who shold dese here candlesticks P ” he bawled 
out to his company. 

Nobody could even recollect that a pair of can¬ 
dlesticks had been sold yesterday. 

“Are you quite sure datyou bort ’em here? ” 
asked the auctioneer 


“ Quite sure.” 

“ lien, who shold ’em to ycr, 1 vant to know.” 
Then turning to his company—“ If any on yer 
shold ’em I visit you’d shpcalc—Vashit Levi shold 
’em?" 

Levi declared, “ It vnshn’t me.” / 

“ Vash. it Moshesh ?” 

Moses was equally confident that ho had no¬ 
thing to dfr with it. 

“ Vash'it Las*harush ? ” 

Lazaiyis, who was on the spot, denied the charge', 
and hastened to justify himself, which lie did' 
clearly. 

Several othef individuals with Jewish names— 
for too often degraded, individuals of that coni- 
ipunity'aro found* mixed np "in sueh ‘scenes—were 
appealed to, and their owners came forward ; hut 
among them the lad could not recognise the 
auctioneer of yesterday. 

“ Was it either of these men that sold you the 
goods ? ” asked tho officer. 

“No, eir, it was not.” 

" Then I’m afraid it’s a had job. You see, if 
you can’t identify the man that took you in, you 
can’t give him in cl*irgc, and 1 can't take him into 
custody. ‘It’s a b.ad job, my little man; you may 
depend. You seo this sort is up to everything; 
they know what they’re about too well to let, the 
law take hold oft them. Take niy word for it, 
it’s a regular sw/hdlc.” 

. And so, with the conviction thus eloquently 
brought homo to him that it was a swindle, and 
nothing else, and that ho was' unroislaknbly 
cheated, oiir generous young friend had to remain 

satisfied—if lie could. 

•» ’ 


GOLOWIN'S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

FItOM TI113 GKB4UN. 
ciiai-tbe vi. 

The exiles had agreed to proceed to the distance 
of threo miles from the hut, and only to use their 
rifles at the utmost need and for self-preservation. 
They had ipado* hunting pouches of wolf skins, 
suspended their loaded rifles, provided themselves- 
with powder and shot, put up some rancid fat aiid 
putrid flesh as baits for the wolves, and set out on 
tho wolf hunt in a rocky valley prefty free from 
wood, where only largo scattered trees stood. The 
weather was still tolerably mild, and allowed of a 
longer stay in the open air. When they reached 
the plttcc„thcy saw numerous traces of wolves and 
bears. In the thickets lay a multitude of hare 
and elk bones, most of which were picked clean, 
many, too, being half eaten, a proof that the beasts 
by no means found plentiful provender. 

By Stroganow’s advice his comrades fixed posts 
deep in the frozen ground, and having covered 
their tops with know, placed the baits thereon, and 
seated themselves in couples on the branches of the 
trees, from whence they could shoot their deadly 
balls. These preparations took up the rest of the 
day, and Stroganow, to whom tho direction of the 
proceedings was chiefly intrusted, stationed himself 
among the branches of a dark pine, about twelve 
feet above the spot where the bait was placed. 

The sun set, and darkness* soon succeeded, so 
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A POSITION OF KXTBEME PERIL. 


that tlio hunters could scarcely distinguish one 
another. 

The rising moon indeed gave its friendly light, 
but, like the sun in these latitudes, its oblique 
position does not allow its beams to penetrate the 
thick darkness of the forest. At the same time 
it was easy to see what was passing on the ground, 
because the moonlight reflected every object on the 
pure snow, and^thus marked it out distinctly. 

Scarcely had* the last light of day disappeared 
than a wolf set up his frightful resounding howl 
on the top of n lull. Those who have only seen 
this animal in a menagerie cannot form any idea of 
the horrid music which a herd of fifty or sixty such 
hungry monsters makes, when they traverse the 
'woods for prey. The howl of the wolf much re¬ 
sembles tho yell of a large dog, but it is stronger, 
more vehement, and sounds most terrible when 


the beast is enraged. As the wolf treads heavily 
with his fore feet, tho hMRTfeet trail after softly, 
which has given rise to the erroneous supposition 
that he is lame. This heavy step makes his lungs 
^tremble, tlihs causing bis howl to sound almost like 
a roaring bark. When the beast is hungry, ho 
licks^iimself angrily with his tdngue, and throws 
hiM pad icick to scent his prey from afar. This 
gives** very varied, expression to the tones pro¬ 
duced.] The eldest wolf begins; the next in age 
gradually collect round him; thus the chorus 
strengthens *as it continues. Tho howling lasts 
till a sufficient number are assembled to begin the 
chase!when thev go to jyork with a consideration for 
which one would not have given them credit. A 
division keeps in the background, in silence; tho 
rest march in* a broad line through the wood, 
rouse tho game, drive the frightened animals with 
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great. km illness before them to the ambush where “ A bear ! Oh help! he is already on my lire!;/' 
their ■.viupauions lurk. In this way they often replied the distressed man in anguish, 
sueeeed in catching three or four hares on one ' “ Where P We cannot seo him.” said (lolowin's 

track. Eut this is not their only mode of obtain- ! voice; its trembling betraying the agitation of (ho 
mg prey. The wolf will' surprise the game with i friend, 
ali the cunning and cleverness of a cat, and scarcely “ ITcre on the branch." 
ever loses the victim*he has tracked, if Ins own A shot sounded; another; still another; spliu- 
scent does not betray him. tors of wood tlew about like glass from t he boughs, 

Our friends, however, had no tiino for these ob- ! blit the Jxftr ms not in the least injured, and in 
servations ontiatural history. A black mass soon vain those below expected a happy token iron 
Inoved onward toward one of the lures. Stroganow above. •‘Sooi/a fearful seenp was displayed. The 
aimed, the rifle sounded, and with a loud yell a large ; hoar advanced cautiously onwards to Stroganow, 
wolf fell dying on the ground, r A wild howl fol- ! who had no choice but to withdraw liacku;ndr. 1 be 
lowed from the next of the savngf pack, which was j knife in his hand,this etc fixetj on his Ibimidable 
soon stilled ; but, horrible sifcht! scarcely Had the j opponent, sliding along the l*ough to its thinner 
dead wolf ceased to move, than a whole herd of! extremity us far as po isible, there to :wait the 
his comptlhions rushed forth from all sides, fell upon : animal. The bear held on by his fore paws, and 
the baits and on their fallen comrade, for whose ; had the great advantage of being on the thicker 
flesh the hungry beasts fought. Four shots were i and less pliable cud, while Stroganow's situation 
poured into this mass, and four wolves rolled on was most critienl. The hear was within (our feet 
the ground ; while tfye rest, with frightful howling, I of him, and ho had enough to do to hold on to the 
vanished into the woods with a speed that was j branch, which was scarce six inches thick where be 
marvellous. , j sat. The beast began the attack by striking at 

The fortunate linuteft reloaded quickly, to greet ! Stroganow with his right fore ppw, and he in 
any new comers with a fresh volley. Rut they | rctftrn mude a vitHent thrust ijt, his enemy, hut 
were mistaken ; tbo wolves, more terrified by tin? ^either hit him to* little effect, or not at all; then 
fire than by the death of their companions, name ('lie lost his balance, and hung on the bough^bv his 
back no more. An hour passed—a long time to , left hand and km/, without power to rise iutd help 
people inconveniintly seated «mong tho branches i himself. The my-t moment tta hear was upon him. 
of trees. In vain, however, the exiles waited; no i The brave Russmu, in spite of his perilous position, 
sound was heard. Stroganow, therefore, resolved j endeavoured to thrust at his enemy, bq,t soon lo<t 
to descend and call his compiftiions, when snd- ; consciousness. Tho blood gushed from his ears, 
de’uly he heard the snow rustle in the brushwood j uud the pain of the strok-.fiom tho animal began 
behind his tree, and distinguished the heavy tread J to stupily him. All consciousness vanished, and 
of pn animal. He hastily looked round, and saw '• he,dropped front branch to branch, full sixty feet, 
a massy black object, winding with difficulty down to the snow. 

through the underwood. He took 1 it for a wolf, Those' below had heard only the roaring of the 
prepared his rifle, and when he thought himself bear and the low moaning of their companion, 
.sure of his aim, he fired. In his haste, he either j when ho suddenly fell down in their midst, appa- 
misscd.oronly slightly wounded the animal. What; rcntly lifeless. Golowin quickly raised him up, 
he supposed, too, to be a wolf,proved to he a*huge j and placed him some paces back pear llie tm-h,;. 
b ar, which, growling frightfully, immediately , The rest waited to avenge the supposed death of 
1 c.uvd himsell ngaiu>t the tree, and with tho their friend. Meantime, an audible cracking of 
anility of his rare began to ascend. Stroganow tho boughs convinced the bear of the danger of 
instantly called for help. In his first alarm lie had his situation. When he found his prey i.nalrhed 
dropped his lance and axe, together with his now from bin*, lie returned to the thicker part of the 
iwole-s rifle, and only his knife was left for his de- branch, where he seemed considering how he 
fence. Eut the jnnngynd courageous officer did should act. 

not lose resolution and hope. Ho’took tlip knife IS'onc of the men standing below were practised 
between his teeth, climbed up higher, and slung ; hunters, and the darkness was so great that they 
himself forward on a strong hough, to protect him- . could venture no more shots. In this emergency, 
self against the hcimlill ho should get help from they were consulting in a low lone what measure 
his friends. * Unfortunately, lie did not con.-ider | to take, when Golowin uttered a cry of joy, for 
that he was thus placing himself out of sight ot Stroganotv had returned to consciousness, 
his companions, as the thick iinder-brjnehos would “ Where is tho bearP ’’ was hi-, first question, 
hide him from tlyjin, while in the darkness (hay j “The beast ii sitting among the branches, not 
would be unable to take aim, lest they should hit low enough for us to sec him,” replied Eomanow. 
him instead of the bear. , \ . I “ Cut. down the tree, and then he will come 

However, there was inf time for rdftecfimi. If. down of his own accord. Hut take care no more 
Stroganow had climbed up quickly, tWc bear ' misfortune happens,” said Strogiyiow, shuddering 
was quite a match for him in that, feat of gymnns-! with cold and fever. 

f'e-i. Stroganow had no sooner seated himself on Sajew resolutely applied his skill, while Ruina¬ 
tin' selected branch than the bear’s sliaggy bead now and Loinmed drew back with llicir londcd 
a,ip ared, his small eyes glowing like tv/o ear- ■ rifles. Rajevv had made but six or eight strokes 
btmelo • i i the daik. Oh seeing Stroganow near against the tree when it began to creak and ru.tlo 
him, he g.,vc a violent swing, reached the hough, above, and the beast was seen hastily sliding dowp 
and i.iarel" ,t hi Lily towards him, I back wards, clasping tho trunk ill his powerful fore 

’* V. bat j H the matter?" was now asked from ; paws. 

Ik low. It v.a-i Romanow’s voice. I Sajew escaped in time, and while lie was sowing 
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lj his lan«-o ami flint, Roinanow and Lomincff shot at i 
jj Uni bear. lint their fire did not mortally wound 
| Die animal, and vcndered him only more furious. 

I The resolute men now took their lances, in the use 
I "f which weapon LomiiiefT, the pilot, was well 
i practised,. Ilo let the bear run at Komanow, and 
then thrust the weapon with such force and preci- 
, sum into the soft part of the left shoulder-blade, 
Dial he was struck down as by lightning, and ex¬ 
pired on the spot. • * 

• A dreadful victory! The distre^ed men now 
turned to their poor friend,who was writhing upon 
She ground in excruciating pain. The sledge was 
i urn brought; they threw .the dead bear upon it, 
and so placed it that its. soft •warm body might 
serve as a ranch fht» tlJ woir.tded Stroganow. 
Then collecting their arms, they set out for home! 
lint, not !t thousand paces from the spot, our poor 
friends had occasion bitterly to lament that in the 
j confusion they had forgotten to reload their rilles. 

j A troop of wolves here rushed out of the wood, 

and attacked them fiercely. Tlu; exiles thrust at 
1 them with their lances, and strove to defend them- 
i .elves with the energy of despair; when, happily, 

! Golowin remembered that hi|i rille was loaded. 

Me drew it forth, pointed it af the thickest body 
I of wolves, and lived. As soon’ as the shot was, 

‘ heard JJje beasts turned round, and with the ut¬ 
most'haste rushed into the thi«ket, leaving one 
dead and scveVal wounded. V * 

“ Load, 1 ’ said Golowin; they did so, and tyn- 
tiinicd their rclttrti with all speed. 

They reached home jvitlumt further danger, 
and fmud. all there undisturbed. Having lifted 
Stroganow upon his‘bed, deeply concerned for bis 
intense suffering, they kindled alight and mads a 
•large fire. Sajew next attempted to hind’up 
St rogauow’s wounds ; but the series of calamity's 
,! which that day befel the exiles was not ended, llv 
i an ideal, or by want of caution, some combustible 
j materials caught tire, and with inconceivable ra¬ 
pidity the flames caught the. bed near Stroganow, 
which was covered with dry moss. Their store of 
i powder also was close at. hand. Had this caught 
lire, everything of course would have been des¬ 
troyed. They at once poured all* the water in the 
| .hut on the flames, and quenched their* violence, 

• aft hough only with great difficulty. The roof lmd ' 
caught five, and the smoke and heat look away 1 
I their breath. .Sajew hurried to the river and 
I fetched metre water; he came with it just in time, 

I and succeeded in extinguishing the flames, whero- 
i by the hut was saved. 

j After some hours' hard labour everything was 
1 pul in order again, the water was cleared oft 1 as 

, well as possible, and a comfortable fire shed its be- 

lielieciit warmth inside the lint. Hut all was of 
j little use to poor Stroganow. His pain, it is 
true, was somewhat .allayed; but fever nnd exhaus¬ 
tion from the loss of blood succeeded so rapidly, 
that Golowin gave up nil hope of lih recovery. The 
wounded man Was just able to relate Ids struggle 
with the bear when ho began to rave deliriously; 
and after this attack abated, towards daybreak a 
lethargy, accompanied with heavy gasping, caino 
on. None of the exiles stirred from Strognnow’s 
bedside. They saw that he was dying before them. 
Anguish ovcrcamo them, and they wept hitter 
tears. Stroganow lmd often been their comforter, 


mul his good sense, gentleness, courage, and varied 
knowledge had made him highly valued and loved. 
They Celt, therefore, the move sadly their inability 
to alleviate bis last moments. At, noon lie ex¬ 
pired. Ilis friends made liis grave behind the 
wood-house, weeping over it.» Their feelings may 
be better conceived than described. They were 
long reduced* to siluiee, and regarded each other 
with anguish. In two months twji of their num¬ 
ber bad been deprived,of life, and the dreadful 
winter would stilt last* four months longer. TVrrir 
ble country! Wlio next would be struck ? E.r'.i 
lliought'of this with a shudder. In a season of 
distress ‘like llii^vvhat a comfort would it have 
been for these poor rqpu if they had had the con¬ 
solations which true religion gives, to support 
in the hour of trouble.’ They would tji»n have 
bad a light to lighten their darkness, and might 
have east all .their anxieties lipon Olio who was 
able to comfort them with consolations more then 
the world can give. .Hut trained in tile supersti¬ 
tions of the Russian tluiych/their knowledge on 
all sacred subjects was dinf, confused, and cheer¬ 
less. • 

Wien the eiening sun stione, they laid Slroga- 
jiow’s body in the ground, covered it with frozen 
clods, placed heavy pieces of stone over it, and 
stood around when "the work was oxer, serious 
emotions, rolling across their souls, till cold and 
darkness constrained them to seek '.•belle: by the 

lire in Die hut. * 

* 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF 111 ELAND! 

“ Oil 1 fins'll b'eSeli's bank-, a- tlm Wnni :n s!i,i‘. 

When the t Ir.ir sutf toe's de'diniii 
lie Mr- the nmii'l to,\c.'- of oilier 11,0 - 

Jn the wave le:.oa!li In;!! .-hniin'-. ’ 

Lati*1ii the autumn of 185ft, I started on an ex¬ 
cursion through the sister kingdom. To a sti-mgei 
in the Emerald Isle, and particularly to one who, 
brought up in the quiet retreats of Scotia, knows 
nothing of Erin’s sons but through their works, 
or the rough, untamed specimens of 11 the tinest 
peasantry in the world," who cut our corn, or ley 
our rails, the. busy, jaunty air of Dublin Ins 
many charms, nnd not a few peculiarities, 'flic 
enreiess smile continually playing round the lips 
of merchant mul mechanic, student and slmp- 
i keeper, contrasts vividly jjln film i qU i air of our 
! Glasgow men of commerce and our Edinburg!, 
j im*n of books, so that* we begin to think there 
, must be smtv truth in tip; say ing th.il Die Ire-li ai\ 
the lightest-hearted nation in tly world. Tlmu*--!i 
'< 1 had,seen Irish ears in Scotland, and own in 
! Lomloli^ I jnust.* confess, to having been talon 
j aback J*y flic iirst ^igl’t of a car-stand. Cars, 
vieketty as cars conltt be, with a coat of paint, 
older ai\(l duller than the outer garment oi the 
most, parsiimmlous of misers, and innocent of 
ornament as any member of the Friends could 
wish, lmd horses, high in hone and low in flesh— 
once boasting an infiisftn <>! but now re¬ 

duced almost to skeletons —fastened into them, 
partly bv the im#iiis of a few worm-eaten straps 
of leather, but chiefly by means of cords; spul to 


1 
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crown all, fine specimens of humanity who did the to see this same ralio, ycr honor, though what 
whipping were as tattered as talkative, and they sees at it puzzles a poor fella’like myself,” 
witty as impudent. Hiring one of these celebrities was the answer to my inquiry as-to tho number of 
from the corner of Sackvillc-strcet, to convey mo visitors. I was less sueccsslhl in my query as to 
to the scene of one of my childish longings, an opinions expressed by tourists and xavans as to 
Irish round towe£, «we crossed Carlisle-bridge at tho origin of the relie. 

a rattling pace, and down the .Quays, my driver “ Sure the larned people know nothing about it 
saluting every brother cabbvas lie passed with a in my opinion. We Irish think they were put up 
shout or yell qyite unspellable, but not forgetting by the onljj Druids; though there’s l)au, tho sclio- 
at the same time his duty, to the “ stranger gen- lard and Pledge “schoolmaster, says he can prove by 
tleman," in pointing out the' lions by the way. logic that tliq.Danes were tlifi builders, and therifs 
“ Maybe, ycr honor," said he, turning suddenly ] our priest thinks the early -Christians, praise their 
round at the corner of • Usher-street,* “ never j memory ! had something to do will them.” 
heard of poo^Jard Edward Fil/,-erald, brother to I “ Hut what flay tho ' isitors ? I again asked, 
the great duke of Leinster., Well, yor honor, he j “ Having yer hdnor’s presep.ee, wlio’s a visitor 
was advised to hide himself in the evil times, j yerself;’ they say noth, ng'but nonsense There 

because Jte had done what wasn’t jist right i was a young spalpeen tame here last x.eek, wid 

maybe, so he wint to Murphy’s up in Thomas- only seven hairs on his cliin, and tould flic larned 
street there, and got snugly put away for awhile; Dan that he knew nothing about it, an’ that he 
but, poor fellow ! tho soudjars got scint of him, read in some book or another that they were only, 

and wanted to take him, but yo see he was a nayther more nor less, than towers to hang hells 

brave man intirely, and wouldn’t be tuk widout a in to call the people to church, though Dan tould 
struggle, an’ the inajefr, sir, shot the poor darlint, him they were there long before the churches, or 
so hard that he died in less than a month’s time , the people aytlier for that part of it.” 
after.” * i 7’lic learned antiquary, Dr. l’etrie, in his bcauti- 

“ Serious times these," said I, “ for Ireland.” , ; ful essay on Round Towers, Isis proved almost 
” Series times they wur, sure enough, ycr honor, .to a certainty that such was the actual use of these 
But the red-eoats didn’t get it all their own way relics; their proximity to ancient place,* t'f wor- 
ayther, nor the big wigs nayther, for in.the self- ship in many parts of Ireland secmsa stVong* aryu- 
same street the* boys stopped lord Kilwardcn’s ment* in favour^of this opinion. Tho towers at 
mighty tine cafriago one day, and pulled his Clphmaenoise, 'Cashel, Dovenish, Glondalough, 
nephew out and killed him. But that was a pitty Kildare, and many other placed; may -be cited us 
'aider all, for he wur a party mail, and might lia’ examples. On the other, hand, it is argued that 
been a good uft.” * '• the sites of most of thuiei were stations of the 

With a‘continuous current of such recollections Danes; as at Clondalkin, wliirh was the residence 
did my loquacious companion favour me during of 1 * Aniloffe, n Dane, who was crowned king of 
our four miles’ drive to Clondalkin. Hardly a Difblin jby his followers in 852. Whatever might* 
street or public building was passed but it called be‘their primary object, it is certain that these 
up some marvellous, or at least historical, nssoei- ■ towers were occasionally made the depositories of 
ation. St. Michan’s Church brought forth a valuable relics, and even became places of refuge 
story of a lady being released from her eotjin by in dangerous times. We find it stated, in the an- 
the sexton, who attempted to steal her rings : nals of Dublin, that in the year 1UH, in tho reign 
Bloody-bridgo gave rise to a tale of the “prentice of the monarch Congelach, the Danes burned the 
boys:” and the Royal Hospital at Kilmainhain tower of Slancs, which at that time “ was full of re¬ 
supplied stories of Bryan Boroimhc and the lies and religious people, among whom was Ceionea- 
kiiights templars, sufficient to engage us all the cair, lecturer on*divinity at Shines ; while among 
rest of our journey. The banks of the Grand tho relicS was tho erosicr of St. Erlariu, and the 
(.’anal afforded a pleasant drive, shaded by tall , best bell in all Ireland.” Human skeletons have * 
wych elms, through ^vhich the. sun stole at been found in a stratum of soil in the interior of 
intervals and the warm south wind played. \ one or two towers, from which it has been conjec- 
Fleasant as was the drive, and novel as were ! tured that they were intended as places of septil- 
thc conveyance and companion, still I could ; ture. The most prevalent belief, among the nn- 
havc wished^llii, *^lut|>nce diminished one half, j educated classes in Ireland, is that tho Druids 
It was with satisfaction, then, as evidence of my were tho .founders of the towers. I w,as told, on 
approaches to my journey’s end, that 1 dis- I the occasion of a visit to Glendulongh, by a fall, 
tingun-hed the mansion .of Newlands, and tho | wild-looking guide, bearded and unshod, that “ tho 
monastery of St. •Joseph, founded in 1813; aifd j Druid priest in them ould ancient times ascended 
last, not least, the dull form of an Inisn Rohnii J to tho top of the tower [110 feet high] every 
To web. Here, then, fpr. the first tjijic„P stood | morning before daybreak, anil us he caught tho 
under the shadow of one t)f these pussies to I first rays of tho sun called out to the four corners 
modern antiquaries ; and Mat did I |ee ? A of the earth, ‘ Baal, Baal, Baal.' '«’• 
tower built of stone, grey with the storms of The number of these towers at present stand- 
centuries, somo eighty-four feet high and fifteen : ing in Ireland is about eighty, of which only 
in diameter ut the base, tapering to the top, ! twenty are perfect, though the sites of forty more 
where a conical cap surmounts four Blits for the | are clearly discernible, making in all a hundred 
admission of light. Anil this is the general j and twenty. They vary in height from sixty to n 
character of the round towers we hear and dream hundred and thirty feet; and in diameter from 
so much abc-:t. • eight to sixteeu feet. The finest specimens are at 

“ A mighty power of larned pcoplo comes out Glendalough, Kildare,Swords, Scattery,Clondalkin, 
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Antrim, Ardmore, Cashel, Clonmacnoisc, Clones, ( to croato a powerful fleet; Germany diftiplined 
Cloyne, Devenisli, Kilkenny, and a few other \ his army; while England and France lent him 
places. The material of which they are built is 1 their powerful aid in the difficult but noble task of 
generally stone, though in somo instances it is introducing the arts to his subjects. With what 
mixed with slate. The strength of them may be success his efforts were *crownfd the subsequent 
inferred from tho fact, that on the explosion of a history of Russia plainly shorts. “Thirty ages,” 
powder mill at Clondalkin, in which the. greater says Voltaire^ would not have been able to do 
part of tho village was swept away, the tower what Peter Las done by. travelling for a few 
stood unshaken; while their architectural perfee- years.” • 

tions are fully attested by competenf judges. But the social gtandand of exeellepce which tho 
(FBricn, in his " Round Towers of I Aland,',' writes czar made.it the study of his life to introduce 
as follows:— * among his subjects was far from being exemplified, 

“ A striking perfection observable in their con- either in his own person or in his court. The 
strnction is the inimitable pbrpejidicular invariably margfavme of Ifaircuth, the favourite sister of 
maintained. No ttohitett of tho present day ; Frederic the Great, has given a short description 
could observe such rcgula^ty. Nelson's pillar (in of tho czar’s visit to her father’s court. The 
Dublin) lyis been proved to vary somewhat from czar’s contempt for unmeaning ceremony, and his 
the perpendicular lino; but tho keenest eye cannot Spartauic simplicity of manners, have frequently 
trace a deviation in'a single instance from amongst been the subject of eulogium; but, on perusing 
the whole of the Sabiean monuments. Even the the accounts given below, our readers will probably 
tower of Kilmacduagh, ono of the largest in the think, with Goldsmith, that familiarity breeds 
kingdom, having by some accident been forced to contempt, and that attention *to moral decency and 
lean terrifically to ono side, pt leans 17 feet out of i conventional politeness would not have dimmed 
the perpendicular,] yet retains its stability as firm ! Peter’s reputation for truo.nobllity and greatness 
as before. Srnli was tho accdtoey of its original! of mind. 

elevation, while the cement employed id giving it f • About twenty years after the czar had worked 
solidity, and which is the direct counterpart of tlie*j as a. common shipwright in the dockyards of 
1 udiaujrt^uain, bids defiance to the efforts of man | Saardam, receiving his daily wages and boiling his 
to dissever, except by the exertion of extipordi- ! own polt like the njeanest meelymic, he made a 
nary power.” ’ \ second European tour. The czarina Catherine 

Ireland is truly rich in legendary and historic accompanied him. This princess, of humble origin, 
relics, and fts people cling strongly to the glowing . liad been successively the wife of a Livonian 
memories of the past ritlis a country v^hicli early ; sergeant, whose loss she was mourning when 
enjoyed the light of CflEfstianity; but its people, : take?i captive at Maricnburg, the mistress of the 
while they worship {he symbol, p»e apt to forget czar’s favourite Menzikoff, then the mistress of 
the fountain-head of all truth. Still let ns tyjst ( the czar himself, whose affection she so completely 
*that heller days are coming upon her. Temporal gained that hg privately married her. After tho 
blessings are multiplying, and blessings whoso*in- , disastrous campaign on the Prnth, whore Cathe- 
tlnenee will extend beyond the vale of tears are, ' rine’s prudence and presence of mind saved the 
through the exertions of Protestant England, mul- ! czar and his army, she was rewarded for her ser- 
tiplying also. Soon may she lie in full enjoyment vices 4)y being raised to the throne, 
of that pure faith, which like her round towers is i On their journoy she gave birth to a soil, who 
a perfect work, on a sfhro founilation; and which, lived, however, only ono day. In ten days from 
like them, points to a higher world, far removed this event she travelled to Amsterdam, where sho 
above the clouds and inilucnces. which surround remained while Peter visited the court of France, 
the earth. » t i fearing probably that the refinement of that polite 

• . * ' court might not be exactly in accordance with the 

' i taste and manners of his own consort. 


VISIT OF PETER THE GREAT TO TIIE 
PRUSSIAN COURT. 

At a time when the relations of Prussia with the 


With tho intention off enriching his newly- 
founddtl capital on the Neva, the czar made exten¬ 
sive purchases of books, cabinets of natural 
history, pictures, and what ever ho thought would 
contribute to its embellishnWfffT^HBterywhere he 


court of the czar form a subject of interesting 
speculation to the newspapers of Europe, it may 
be worth our readers’ notice to look back for a 
little on the intereonrso that existed between 
these courts more than a century ago. A curious 
illustration of this is presented in the narrative of 
a visit which the illustrious Peter the Great paid 
to the father of Frederic tho Grcaf. One means 
which the parent of Russian civilisation, as we 
may term him, adopted in order to effect his 
object was, as is well known, to travel through 
those countries whose advancement in art and 
science pointed them out to him as fit models for 
Iris imitation, and to see and examine for himself 1 
whatever ho might think worthy of bein£ intro- 
dnoed into his own empire. Holland taught him , 


was received with the highest honours, and many 
valuable presents were made him; some of .them, 
however, mctoly from unwillingness to offend him, 
aS he did not scruple to ask for anything that par¬ 
ticularly struck him, and which was not to be pur¬ 
chased* with* moifcy t U« rejoined his queen at 
Amsterdam, and stopping at Cleves, on his return 
home, sgnt forward a messenger to tho court of 
Prussia, hogging the king to lodge him for a few 
days. He waS, as he said, no friend of ceremony: 
he therefore requested the king to grant him tho 
use of llio queen’s country seat, situated in one of 
tho suburbs.of Berlin. The queen, well knowing 
what kind of guests she was about to entertain, 
was excessively annoyed; tor she had decorated 
and embellished this little retreat with great mag- 
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niiiciiiee. It contained a beautiful porcelain 
gallery, and tlie walls were covered with mirrors, 
then a "Tenter article of luxury than in the present, 
acre, A beautiful garden, bordered by the river 
Spree, added to the charm of the place. It was 
looked upon by its royal owner as a real jewel— 
lienee it boro tbo iriune of Mon-Ayon. Quito 
against her will, the queen consented to its appro¬ 
priation for tliC.ise of her illustrious guests; but, 
to prevent as <iriueh as possible *thc disorder and 
destruction that the Russians caused wherever 
they resided, she had the most beautiful .pieces of 
furniture, and all valuable articles of g fragile 
nature, removed. • 

The ez:r, bis consort, and the whole court, ar¬ 
rived a few days afterwards at .Uon-hijeu by 
water. The king and queen received them at the 
landing place. As soon as the czar had disem¬ 
barked. he went up to the king, shook him 
heartily by Jibe hand, and said. “ 1 am very glad 
to see you, brother EredorhHe then ap¬ 
proached tl\e queen, end was about to embrace 
In r, hut she repulsed him. The czarina, on the 
contrary, kissed the lvmd of the queen several 
tines, TUn Pillowed a curious .scene, strange 
indeed in the court of a sovereign whose aim w.i-f 
to civilise his subjects. The c'.uriua jnv-uit- 
ed to the queen the duke and duchess of Meck¬ 
lenburg. who had accompanied them, and about 
four hundred i.o.called ladies of her suite. These 
were for the. most part (iei’me.n servants, who 
.officiated as ladies, waiting v.vmicn, cooks;, and 
laundresses. The queen would not salute {heso 
creatures. The czarina in return Heated the 
IViiisjan prineeises with greal haughtiness, and it 
was with much dillieulty that the king could get 
her to salute them. Will may.the historian of 
the czar say, that he polished his subjects, but was 
himself a savage. 

Tlie next day the czar, his consort, and the 
whole of their suite, visited the queen. The'latter 
received her goe-1., in the grand apartments of 
the palace, and e.,minded the czarina to the 
audience chamber. The king ami the czar fol¬ 
low! d them. As soon as the czar saw the princess 
Willu Inline, then only nine \ cars of age, he 
caught her in his arms, and ki-s.-d her with such 
vehement' j that the poor little princess, smarting 
under the pain, gave him repiatetl blows jn the 
face, and struggled with all her might to get free. 
The czar laughed heartily, and entered into con¬ 
versation with he r... T he joung intelligent piin- 
cc.,s had becftTInly lufiSml as to what she was to 
savin order to please him. She conversed with 
him about his fleet and his conquests, which so 
delighted the monarch flint ho repeated to the 
czarina several times, if he could only have such u 
child as that lie would willingly t givc up one ojf his 
provinces. After this tlffeyriiiocss ’• nft*lo!ftJj:d with 
caresses by the czarina. Shy and the queen then 
placed themselves under the dais, each in -an arm¬ 
chair. *. 

•• The czarina,” «lys an eye-witness, “ was short 
and :tout, her skin much tanned, and %hu had 
neither grace nor eloganou in her manners or rhr- 
riage. To guess her low extraction, it was only 
necessary to: ocher. Ftom the style in which she 
was tricked out, one would have taken her for a 
German actress. Her dress seemed as if it had 


been purchased at a broker’s. It watf old-fashioned, 
and loaded with ornaments of .silver and tinsel. 
The front of her bodice was adorned with jewels. 
The design was very singular • it was a double 
eagle, the feathers of which were formed of small 
diamonds very badly set. She wore u dozen orders, 
and as many portraits of saints, attached in a 
row along the facings of her dress, so that, when 
she walked, you thought you heard a mule, (lie 
orders and portraits constantly rattling againet 
each other add making a continuous sound. The 
czar, on the contrary, was very tall and well-propor¬ 
tioned; his litre handsome, but his physiognomy 
had a certain harshness and seierily which in¬ 
spired .fear, lit; was chid Vi1?j a sailor, the whole 
of his dress being compJ.seil of one matvri t." 

The czarina spoke German hut very inditl’cr- 
cntly, and not understanding all that the queen said 
to her, found the entertainment rather dull, so she 
sent for her court jester and conversed with Her hi 
Russian. This unhappy female was a piimesi 
Ualitziu, and had been compromised in a conspi¬ 
racy formed against the czar by prince Galibin, 
who, as the sentence says, was ‘.ordered by the 
mott element ezih*’ to repair to Karga, a town 
under the pole, and to remain there during ihe 
‘rest of his life. The ‘extreme kindness of his 
majesty’also cuidiscattd the imnieti>-e jr.oiiwins nt 
the piinrc, and Jcm-roiisly allowed him three sons 
a day for his Support. The princess was twue 
piiliishcd with the knout, and to save Jtcr life wa > 
reduced to till the degrading post in whi-h we lieio 
timl her. • Her convei'siJiUeii was apparently more 
entertaining than that of ihc .(uecn to the czarina, 
who broke out frequently in loud tits of laughter. 

Dinner being at length announced, the cz.iu 
plilred llimself at table next to the queen. In his 
youth an attempt had been made to poison him, 
and though the subtle venom did not take his life, 
it affected his nerves, and lie was ever alter ocui- 
sionally subject to convulsions which ho could not 
j contioi. Ilo was now seized with tiu iu at table, 
i and began, with his knife in his hand, to make tlm 
! most violent gesticulations, to the no small eon- 
j sternation of the queen, who soveial tlines was 
: about locidh and seek a place of greater security, 
j The czar, however, reassured her, begging her to* 
j fear nothing, as he would do her no luiiin. At the 
' same time he took her by the band, which lie 
I clasped in his with such a hearty squeeze of aflec- 
! lion, that the queen could not help crying aloud 
! for mercy. Tlie czar laughed heartily, telling her 
; that her bones were more delicate than those of his 
j Catherine. In the evening a grand ba’.i was given, 

I but the czar made his escape immediately on qnil- 
! ting the supper table, and returned alone, and on 
J foot, to Mon-bijou. The following day was devoted 
; to sight-seeing. He was shown all the remark- 
. able objects of Berlin, amongst others tlie cabinet 
j of medals and «f antique busts. \Vithout standing 
i upon any ceremony, he asked for several of the 
j statues, to the king’s great chagrin, who had not 
the courage to refuse him. One of the objects lie 
' demanded was a cabinet, the panelling of which 
j was formed entirely of amber. It was unique of 
j its kind, and had cost Frederic i immense sums of 
j money.. It had the melancholy fate of being 
I carried off to St. Petersburg, to the great regret of 
' everybody. 
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“This barb,'irons court,” continues the writer, Where arc tins brave aih.nfui-ous souls, Hie (laiing an 1 
concluding her description, “ departed at length, 1 * lu ; ll V p > ,. , , 

two ilajs alter. • The queen immediately repaired r,us ^ ? WIth hl ° h lu, ' ,pS ' w ° « lK ' 

to Mon-bijou . Destruction reigned there. Never j,’ or tlii-m full many a lsjundin; bark hath cross. <1 tin: 
did L see anything to equal it. Such were the ra- ; pathless maiu; 

vagus that had been committed, that the queen ; But man hath searched ami woman wept, from jeai to 

was obliged to have the greater part of the house j J' eilv iu '- liu '■ . « 

rebuilt.” _ _ j 

Short as is the margravines account of this j The elm rful hearth is desolate, the vvotn heart wrung nil li 
visit, vve may learn from it 1 hat •there •was some 1 care; . , , t • . 

fruth in the czar’s "words when languid, “I have for them, in night a deep hush hath breathed the 

"reformed iny subicctsf but have never been able to ' .... urgent prayer! 

ff .» •_ j- . .. .. T , Wuero nro tlie lost ( tlie piteous cry hath tin'll c.l from 

reform myself. Voltaire, m alluding to it, saj s: “ It , sll0 to sll()rc 1 1 

was an instructive spectacle for die etiquette of ' Amlliark! the chiffing whisper onus-they shall retura 
Spain and Auslrinvtlie punctilio of Italy, and the I ns more! • 

luxurious tastbiif Enftice/tosec*a king wBo never 1 

used but a simple wooden chair who denied him- I Alns , nml u cvou t „, M , mi1 , t ;iv th.j Ik, 
soli 3 11 tiio deliracH’S of the table aiul the conve- . a. 11 htivtcliod npou tho glassy w»u^e hnuMth a iioiliicrit 
nienees of life.” -Frederic William i, whom Ihc i sky; • 

e/ar had thus visited, was himself a most unamia- j Who dared the perils uf the deep—laced dauber in tl-e 
blc man. 11 is frugality was avarice; bis simplicity ,, K«le— * . 

coarseness. lie was also a harsh husband and a ' pt ih-ath upon an neherg lhron.-d, nor tell then- tour.' 

In uf al father. Roth be and the czar indeed caused ; ‘iu.u . * 

their sons to be judged and condemned to death. In , * 

the one ease, i lie violent illi||>ss of the dissolute ^ l! Rnrhi«d, mother of the "rave! lift up thy v„hv and 

Alexis, which terminated in death twil davs after'. , 

i , ,• , i , , - JNc er m.n si thou sec fhv sol, i vvlntu sul< returning o < v 

bis eoiulemuiition, prevented the sentence Iron* tliede-p- 

being juried jnto execution by Peter the Uveal; They sh cpYdlu, whrio nibbier winds around them wild!/ 

while thy youthful Frederic, vvlip hiul committed' 11 , 0 . 1 * 1 , ^ 9 

no other, ernne than that of Vndeavonvmg to Waldo <1 by the melancholy nu,..n and sole,.,a st.u -' 

escape troin bis lather’s brutality* was with iilU- . :llono - * 

eulty pardnued. * 1 # 

! Above their head-', strange meteor tires in tillnl fpleinhuiv 

1 . ' . 

j And dance vrtle. ted iu the plains of dear cold ire l elow : 

j L'lnunrheJ they shine!—nor start, the dead when, yith 
tiv.ncndoiis shock 

And uproar loud «s thunder’s ci'.i-li, cvplo.hs the fro 1 - 
bonml rock! 


^nitrif. 


Nut jn the Ivaftlr-ln-M they fell, with vii liny's l.e.nd. 
mm lied, 

With tiiimpet-blasl mid tamioii's roar, and dash of aims 
aiound! 

Heroes of higher amde were they—slain ill a noble -ti'ili ; 
Who sao-iliivd in science.’ cau-e—lionu , eoti.ilry, friends, 
and life! 


the smm, 

In ei j slid dwellings safely housed, tho fur-clad Esipti- 
1’iiiuv ; 

The li.mly eliildren of tho North have shrunk before its 
frost; • 

Then where are Engl,Kid’s sons tho wliilc—the gallant and 
tiio lost? 


“TUI', MEN THAT HAVE BEEN LONG DEAD." 

mm s suu.i.srtii nv tiie vats or sia John fmanmun 

ANl) Till CHEWS. 

Suikt winliv rule i the dreary North! The mil’s lad 
.shutair lay, • 

'i'll i< uleaiuod athwart tho icy waste, hath died in gloom 
away: ; 

O'er ail 4 he lumen f'ontiiient broods desolation chill ; 

Aiul u-atmo, m her spotless shroud, l'epo.-.ctU cold mid still. ’ 

' | 

• '111 e d‘er in tu-opini' herds have fled to seek a milder 1 More terrible their warfare far, who fought with want and 
Inline, _ _ . woe, . • 

In 11 ;, 111 p. multitudes they crossed tho wide sea’s frozen The hiKtle of endurance stern—the luudi-st fought below ! 
foam; • , Who, in the IdoollosS conflict long, grew fainter diy by 

The stately swan hath left the lake, and, from the rocky day, 

shore, _ ; 'fig powerless tell the wcake’ll d arm, and lmimm might 

Tli.; mjiiad sea-bird-,’ slnilly chuig is echoed foitli no' gave way. 
more. _ 1 

• • . 

I 

The hill.) gull from the glittering crag hath southward 0, b >*« l forgoitm, not uiiw.pt, in that tar hud they lie; 
winged his wav, " , % Kiver.s of l.-ai-s 1 tor liicift oetth.w athetions stivau .1 q 

l’lie siorm-liird ll.es tho solid wave that yields no mom a ' . e .' p t * . , . , 

pny ; , Wheie* .' around tho lila.aii,- h -aitb au' enlurous arc 

'll"’ tb..ggy hear hath sought hut home—a spacious : "b'ld* , a , ■ , ,, 

eiihinmcd hall, Shall li.hermg von-e, pfuiid.y name Uii“.e luouan'i' (| j|,.t. 

ll'iii"; l.nind with.«itriiiige fantaslio sliafes, within an ice- ; * 

ta ‘ ‘ Though iu a frigid elime they sleep, ioJa.'. !. t!'-' houling 

floM- l.iiddUsl with then- faithful dogs find shelter ftom - Swept'liy'tlie overwhelming ciond- of s..mv--drill hurrying 

pint, 


Deep in wann hearts tho j" memoirs ic„t whom earth 
denies a grave, 

Ami science writes their hoiiom-nd names among her mar¬ 
tyred bravo 1 • 

josreittNr. 
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■Btamtira. 


OLD IlUMrjIREY • ON BLANKETS. 

A PAPER FOR COLD WXATltKB. 

h 

JIsip me, my friends! help me;-for tlio'pnor alaml in 
neinl of comfort: let ns try to do them a kindness. 

How the cascmfats rattle! and hark I how the hitter, 
hiting blast whittles among ttic< tree*! It is very cold, 
and soon it will lie colder. I could shiver at the thought 
of winter, when the icicles hang from the' water-butt, 
when the snow lias deep on the ground, and the Void, cold 
wind seems to chill the heart, as welfeiis freeze tko finger- 
ends. ' 

Yet, after all, the darkest nighty the bitterest blast, and 
the rudest storm, confer sorao.bencfit; for thoy make us 
thankful % tho roof that covers us, the fire that warms 
ns, and the grateful influence of a comfortable bed. 

Oh the luxury of a good, thick, warm pair of blankets, 
when the wintry blast roars in the chimney, while the 
feathery ilakc^ of snow are (lying abroad, and the sharp 
hail patters against the window-panes! 

Did you ever travel a hundred miles On tho outside of a 
coach on a sharp frosty nijjlit—your eyes stifiened, your 
face smarting, and your body halt-petrificil ? Did you ever 
keep watch in December in the open uir, till the more than 
midnight blast hail pinched nil your features into sharp¬ 
ness, till your feet were as cold as a stone, and tho very 
stars appeared as if frozen f If you have never homo fliese 
things, I have; but what are they compared with tho trials 
that some people have to endure ? , 

Who can tell the sufferings of thousands of poor people 
m winter, from tho -wauj of warm bed-olotlies ? and who 
can describe the comfort that a pair or two of blankets 
communicate to a destitute familv ? IIow often have I 
seen the wretched children of a wretched habitation, hud¬ 
dling together ou the floor, beneath a ragged greatscoat 
or flimsy petticoat, striving to derive that warmth from 
each other which their scanty covering failed to supply ! 

IA many places, benevolent persons give or lend blankets 
to the poor, and thus confer a benefit, the^vnluc of which 
can hardly bo told. May they be abundantly repaid by 
the grace of that Saviour who said, when speaking of 
kindnesses done to bis disciples, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye liavo 
done it unto me.” •• 

Think of these things now, for it will he of no uso to 
reflect on them in summer. Charity should he especially 
excited when it feels tho misery it, seeks to relics e; while 
you feel tho cold, then do something to protect others from 
the inclemency of the season. It is enough to he ill-fed 
and ill-clotlied, and to sit bending over a dying tire with¬ 
out a handful of fuel to revive it; hut, after that, to pass 
the night without a blanket for a covering must indeed bo 
terrible. • 

See, in tho sharpest night, the poor old man, oven whose 
head threescore and ten winters have rolled, climbing with 
difficulty liis narrow staircase, to creep Ixmcatli his thin 
and ragged coverlet! See tho aged widow, once lulled in 
tho lap of luxiyi, XiOv girt around with trials—in 
fastings often, in cold, and almost nakedness, worn by 
poverty to the. very hones—stretching her cramped limbs 
upon lie* bundle of straw ! Fancy—but why fancy what 
yon know to be true ?—tlicso poor, aged, miserable beings 
shivering through tltb livelong night, when-a blanket 
would gird them round with comfort. I could weep at 
such miseries as tlie.se—miseries which so sjnall art effort 
might relieve. The table crutdhs the rich Vouty rnako 
a banquet for Hie poor, and tho spare remnants of thoir 
clothing would defend them from the cold. 

Come, come, reader! you are not without some feeling 
of pity and affection for your fellow-creatures. Bo not 
satisfied in wishing them well; lot something be done for 
them. If there be a heart within you—if you hav* a soul 
that ever offered up an expression of thanksgiving for the 
manifold mercies which your heavenly Father has bestowed 
upon you—then sympathize with the wretched, and relieve, 
according to >o:ir ability, tho wants of the destitute. Let 
me beseech you to do something this very winter towards 


enabling some poor, agod, helpless, or friendless person, 
who is slenderly provided for, to purchase a blanket. You 
will not sleep the less comfortably, when yon reflect that 
some sbivepng wretch has been, by your assistance, enabled 
to pass the wintry night in comfort. It is not a great 
thing that is required: do what you can, hut. do something. 
Let mo nqf.*plca<k in vain; and shame betido me if I 
neglect to do mysolf the thing that I recommond you tf 
perform. • * 

Did yon ever lie snug and warin in bleak December, the 
bed-clothes drawn close round youV nock, and your night¬ 
cap pulled over y*ur cars, listening to tho midnight blast, 
and exulting in the*grateful glow of your delightful 
snuggery,,? I know,you have, ^n^r I trujt, too, that the 
very reading of these rcmartyi will affect' your hearts, ami 
dispose you to some “gentle deed of charity” towards 
those who are destitute of such an enjoyment. * 

Now, then—while the subject is before you, wln'lo you 
look round on yonr manifold comforts, while yon feel the 
nipping and frosty air—resolve, ay, and act, in a way that 
will bless others, and give comfort to yonr own heart. 

Youth and health may rejoice in frost uiul snow, and 
while, the warm blood rushes through the exidling frame 
we can smile at the wintry blast; but age, sickness, and 
infirmity can take no exercise sufficient to quicken the. 
.sluggish cujrcnt of Ificir veins. Wrap them round, 
then, with your charity; help them lo obtain a pair of 
warm blankets; and the blessing of the widow and tho 
fatherless, the aged and infirm, the destitute f'd those 
ready to perish, sliaF. rest upon you .—bid Kuntphrcgi 
Addresses. I . * 

Tin Powsn op A Tkxt.—S ome years ago a certain 
rdgiiVent was quartered in tho parish of the dean 
of Ardagli, and some friends requested him to show atten¬ 
tion to a young officer bclongffig to tiie regiment, in whom 
they were much in teres ted/'''ifl compliance ■ with their 
wishes, the dean qdled upon him, Invited him to the rec¬ 
tory repeatedly, and "lost no opportunity of endeavouring 
to commend religion to him, hut without success, though « 
the poiing*man, who was amiablo and well-bred, made no 
opposition. One day the dean was going to a distant part 
of tho parish, to give a cottage lecture, ami asked tho young 
officer, who was then staying with him, if ho would accom¬ 
pany him, as it was a fine day and a pleasant walk,.to 
which he readily agreed. The subject of Hie lecture was 
from Isaiah lv. 1, “ Ho, every onj that tliirstetli, come ye 
to tho waters, and ho that hath no money; conic ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, como, buy wine, and milk without money ami 
without pricea passage in which the soul is ignited to 
satiate its thirst for happiness by receiving tho free salva¬ 
tion offeredmi the gospel. 

When the service was over, and they were walking 
towards home, the young man said to tlie dean, “1 hope 
you will excuse my saying so, but it seems to me there 
is no sense in telling one to ‘buy willioufmoney and with¬ 
out price.’ ” The dean tried to make him perceive the spi¬ 
ritual meaning, but to no efli'ct, for tlio other ended by 
saying, “ I suppose I am very stupid, for I cannot see it; 

1 beg your pardon, but it still seems jierfect nonsense ti¬ 
me.” Soma after this the regiment was ordered to tho 
West Indies, and the dean parted with his young friend 
without the slightest hope of having made any religious 
impression upon him. Six months after wards he received 
a letter from the colonel of the regiment, informing him 

that lieutenant-had died of the yellow fever, after three 

days’ illness, and that ho bad requested tho colonel to in¬ 
form him of it, adding this message: “ And tell the dean of 
Ardagb, that noio'I can fully enter infer tho meaning of, 

‘ Ho! every ono that thirstoth,’ etc., and that on my bed 
of death it is all my salvation and all my desire.” 

Tbur Saikty. —Would wo be safe from evil, and quiet 
from the fear of it, let religion always rule us, and tho word 
of God bo our counsellor. That is tho way to dwell safely 
in this world, and to be quiet from tho fear of evil in tho 
other world. 

If wu lflako religion our business, God will make it our 
blessedness. 






kkktihg oi two cousins, xitun tub iai-b* of f^btv txaus. 


STRUGGLES IN LIFE " as not 'cry bright; but it was something, and 

chapter w. ’ sometHing to be thankful for. Ihisil, at all events, 

a st UAHGi'ii, ami> a ^conciliation. wiis not only thankful, but hopeful; and, with a 

A gleam of sunshine had broken through the lightened heart, Jic took possession of liis desk in 
gloomy clouds whifih hung over the Mursdeus. It the dark and dingy counting-house in Thames- 
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street, with his wind full of strong resolutions to ■ 
hero'n.o the very mirror of clerkship. Here for 
, the present we must leave him. | 

Another gleam of sunshine, when, a few clays ■ 
later. Mr. Reed lookecj in upon Mr. Leonard ! 
Marsden, professedly 1° inquire after the health of 
his principal’s former, client., and covertly to oiler j 
him, if he found it de-drabkva small* appointment, 
with a small salary, in some civic court, which had j 
become vacant,*and which it was in Mr. Thorn- j 
burn’s power to fill up. “ ft is hot so lucrative as 
we could wish,” said Mr. Reed, apologetically, 
when he had broken the iee; “but the •labour is 
light, and the situation gentlcihanly ; aftd if you 
will accept it till something hotter turns up," 
(Mr. Reed shrewdly guessed that nothing better 
was verj likely to “ turn up ” in favour of the 
ruined man), “ Mr. Thornburu will feel obliged.” 
The offer was too' good to be slighted, and Mr. 
Thornhurn’s delicate kindness too manifest not to 
he appreciated ; and Mr. Marsden entered upon 
the duties of his -office with a grateful, if not with 
a light, heart. * 

One afternoon, Wot long after this arrangement, 
when Mr. Marsden returned to Mb home in the 
•Strand, he was informed that a lady, who ha<J* 
declined giving her name, was awaiting his >, 
arrival—was even then in his sitting-room. “ A 
very peremptory person she seems,'’ .said Mr. 
Harebell; “ she would not be "refused. If we were 
afraid of her fobbing the house, she said, we i 
might sit with her while she wa'ted, and keep j 
'watch; but go into your room she would, and 
stir from it* she should not, till you tame 
home." ' 

“ It must he a mistake,” said Mr. Marsden; 

“ I do not know any such peremptory lady ; but 1 j 
shall soon see and lie ascended the stairs. 

“ You don’t know me, Leonard, 1 suppose,” 
said the visitor, in a cold, measured tone, as she 
rose at his entrance, and state lily otiered lier«hand, 
which he grasped with a painful sense of em¬ 
barrassment. Seen in the dim, fading, smoky light 
of a November afternoon in London, partially 
assisted by the fitful blaze of a sea-coal fire, the 
lady, whoever she might be, was not prepossessing. 
She was middle-aged, tall, and thin. Her lips 
were thin and compressed, her features prominent 
and somewhat angularj her eyes sharp and pierc¬ 
ing in their steady gaze. Mr. Marsden “almost 
shrunk from them, as he stammered something 
about his unhappiness that he could not recognise 
the visitor %addressed him with such 

stately familiarity. 

“ 1 ^did not suppose you would know me, 
Leonard: it would be strange if you had known ' 
me; for we have tiever met before since we weft) 
children. These family quarrels are bad things, 
cousin : —for we are consips.” » j 

“ Not—not—my cousin *Penelope, surely P” | 
exclaimed Air. Marsden. h*astily: “ and yet it j 
must be so. This, this is indeed unexpected. I 
e.uv scarcely believe it .” 

“ I am Penelope Chester, nevertheless.” replied 1 
the lady; “and we are cousins. Shull ‘we be' 
friends ?” 

“ Be seated, cousin," said Air. Marsden, with 
some agitation of manner and voice; * and let ns 
talk calmly and kindly. It seems only yesterday 


that we were, as you say, children together; M 
us think of that time.” 

The lady suffered herself to he led to the sofa, 
after Air. Marsden had wheeled it to the tire ; she 
waited patiently while her cousin, with unnervi d 
hands, lighted a candle and replenished his (he; 
but she resisted his entreaties that she would dis¬ 
robe and unbonnet; she still looked keenly into 
her cousin’s face, and when he, seated himself on 
the opposite sAle of the hearth, she repeated the 
same questiop in the same ifhmoved tone:— • 

“ Khali we he friends ?” • 

“ Why should we not be Mends, Miss Chester Y' 
he demanded*feebly “we surely never had any 
personal enmity f though - oireunistanees have, 
through life, estvangedVus.*’'^ • • 

“ Cousin Leonard,” said the lady, “with mar 
relations estrangement is enmity.” * 

“ It is all a strange and unpleasant mudole to 
me, Penelope,” resumed Air. Marsden, sighing - 
“ I never knew how it happened exactly that one 
parents became so angry with each other, a- 1 
suppose they must have been, so that \jhen yonis, 
and you. my dear cousin, left London, jour naans 

weye scarcely eve^jnentioned-•' 

“ The old story it was, cousin Leonard ; there 
, was a quarrel about money—‘ the root of all e\ ii.’ 

1 am surprised you do not know that.” 

“ I knew that|thcro was a—a—an unpleasant¬ 
ness respecting tome property—a dispqtod v.iil. I 
thpik.” * 

“ A lust will, cousin, not a disputed one,” said 

Aliss Chester, again interposing,' and speaking 
with something like bitter emphasis, though very 

calmly. . * 

•“ A lost will, was it P I never knew ; nor did 1 
wi?h tq know. I only knew that I was s wrf 
wlfen my little playmate was gone. And then, 
after a time, the remembrance almost faded av. ay. 
My father and mother both died ; my father’s 
business came to me, and I married; then my 
poor wife died, and I left London 1 . All this time 

I had never heard of my urfclc and aunt-” 

“ They arc both dead—both dead, cousin,” said 
the lady, with a slightly tremulous voice. “ It is 
death, death, everywhere; but why should t he 
troubled? They died in peace and faith, and it 
came in the course of nature. ‘ Our fathers ! ’do* 
they live for ever?’ Hut I interrupted jou, 

cousin ; yon were saying-and her keen eyes 

were once more fixed on Mr. Marsden, seeming to 
say. “ Go on with your shrift, my cousin ; but you 
will not escape me, for I am in the right and you 
arc in tins wrong ; and you must feel, it too. sir, 
before we hare done, though I am come to make 
friends with you.” This was a good deal, cer¬ 
tainly, for a pair of eyes to say; but who docs not 
know how eloquent eyes can sometimes be? 

“You were saying-” quoth Aliss Penelope. 

“ Nothing to much purpose, perhaps, cousin 
Penelope ; it w*as only that linn? has rolled away 
almost insensibly with me. 1 always have thought 
how pleasant it would lie if we could renew our 
old friendship ; and l have sometimes been almost 
on the point of writing to you. I think I slionld 
have done so if I had been quite certain of your 
place of residence; but I was not, and so 1 bold 
back from writing. And then came——but per¬ 
haps, cousin, you do not know that I am a mined 
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man, aud lily poor children brought down to 
poverty too.” 

“ If I had not known that,” said the lady, “I 
should not have travelled a hundred miles and more. 
:tt this time of year—nor—nor at any other time— 
to seek after you, Leonard. When you were living 
in plenty, I would not have darkened yftur doors 
uninvited. It is wrong to say so, perhaps, and 
more wrong; to have felt so; huts 1 did» Wo are 
trail creatures, cousin, and the old, Adam clings 
to us. do what we will ; and it is better to say 
this, than to ho hypocritical about it. And there 
might be a reason given tor this, cousin—a reason 
for sinful pride t<\ cling to, at least:—you were 
rich, and 1 was .pool'.,”* • 

“ I did not know that, Penelope—I did not 
indeed, dtar cousin, or 1 would have sought you 
out. L thought, at least f fancied, that your 
parents, like mine, had done well-” 

“ It seems that you know little, cousin Marsden, 
of the reasons why they left London—now nearly 
forty years ago,” rejoined Penelope Chester, 
almost sternly. 

“ 1 have said, that T have rmly a faint rcnyem- 
brance of a disagreement-’ • 

“ Say a quarrel, Leonard—a violent quarrel. X 
like tojpall things by their right names.” 

“ It tni^lit bfc so, Penelope,” s:;id Mr. Marsden ; 
“but I rarely heard my parent* speak of’yours 
afterwards. It, may be that tliori were faulty on 
both sides > there generally are in family disputes': 
why should we-revive the remembrance?” 

" You said that you did not know tlmt we wore 
struggling with poverty, cousin and it is right 
you should know how it came ahflut. Your hit,tier 
«nd my mother were brother and sister, lliey 
were to have inherited, jointly and equally, trar 
grandfather's property when he died. He made a 
will, Leonard, and when ho died that will could 
never bo found.” 

“ Hut, cousin, cousin—Penelope—Miss Ches¬ 
ter !” exclaimed Mr. Marsden, “ you do not mean, 

vou cannot boliovo-and lie rose from his scat 

and paced the room in strong agitation. 

“ We were both children at that tim Leonard,” 
replied Miss Chester, quietly going on *with her 
•story, “ and we believed then what wc were told : 
I did, at any rate. Perhaps I have altered some 
of my opinions ? but, bo that how it may, we left 
London, and my parents broke off the connection 
with yours. 1 will do your father the justice to 
say, however, that he had offered to share their 
father’s property, but he would not. share it 
equally; and if he had .offered to do that, J don’t 
think my father wouloHiave listened to it, for he 
always said that ho would not take as a favour what 
ought to have been his by right { no, not to the 
value of a shoe-latchet. And now you know, 
cousin Leonard, the history of the quarrel.” 

“ You have t»ld me more thaif I ever knew 
before, Penelope ; but why should we revive such 
a painful subject ? And this docs not account for 
what you said about your having been poor; for 
J remember enough to convince me that, when we 
were children, your parents were richer, or seemed 
to be richer, than mine.” 

“ It is easily accounted for, however, Leonard,” 
continued the lady: “your lat.hcr went on trading, 
and gained money; mine took to manufacturing, 


and lost almost all that he bad. We struggled 
on and on, for a good many years : and when first 
my mother and then my father died, I was left 
destitute.” 

“ And you did not remember then that you had 
a cousin P” said Mr. Massdeu reproachfully, yet 
tenderly. * 

“ Yes I did, Leonard ; but, ng T told you just 
now, there was the old Adam in iny heart. ‘ 
no,’ I said, Met liim eonte and find me.’ ltesidus, 
1 did not know what difference so many years 
might have made in you ; and, alter all, I thought 
it would ho mffra independent to earn my own 
bread.; so T went to gervioe.” 

' “ To service !” exclaimed Mr. Marsden. 

i “ Why not, cousin ? It was honest awl honour¬ 
able. I became housekeeper to an old lady, who, 

, when she died, left mo the greater part of her 
j money, and the rest of it to charities. She had 
no oii(‘ else to leayc it to, so there were no 
relations to quarrel about •the* will. I became 
' rich, therefore, with a cleat* conscience—as rich, ::t 
| least, as a lonely woman njc.d to lie, having enough 
lor all my wants. And now, 1 ask you once more, 
•.cousin Leonard, shall we bo friends P” 

“ You offer friendship,” said Mr. Marsden, after 
, a few moments' consideration, “ to one who has 
1 now no means of showing the reality of his : hut, 

, having never felt enmity, why should 1 not say 
' that I take it kind of you tfl have made the first 
effort for the renewal of intercourse; and that 

| I take shame to myself-’’ 

“Don’t say any more, Leonard: friends then 
1 let us be,” said Penelope, rising, and offering 
her ungloved hand—it had been gloved before— 
i in token of renewed amity. “When can I see 
j you .again P” she’ asked. 

j “ You arc not going now,” said Mr. Marsden ; 
j “ I seem to have a great deal more to say and to 
I hear a and you will make your home here; my 
j pRor girls’ chamber that is to be, is at your ser¬ 
vice; it shall he prepared for you, nnrl you will 
live with ns while yon remain in London : there 
are only my hoy, IJasil, and myself. You would 
not come to sec me at Willow-lodge, hut you 
must let me be your host in London.” 

; Hut no: Miss Chester had already taken lotlg- 
jlings: she would spend aft evening or two with 
, her eoAsin before she left London ; for she had a 
: plan in her head: she would be introduced to her 
| young cousin Hasil, too, but not then: she 
would not al'ow her cousin itiiuVf aqiuny her to 
j her lodgings, which wore in Piccadilly: there 
j was no need for it; she came in a hackney jtcach, 

, and should rPturn in one.: and thus departing, she 
leTt her cousin in a muse, frofti which lie was 
| aroused only by the return of Hasil from what lie 
i pleasant!*- called lfis “ deji” in Thames-strect. 
i 

i • 

; ClIAPTHU XVT. 

! A MSTItOsn CT AKD AS PMFO.IK. 

Foisty years before the date of our story, one 
snmnie] r s evening, a gentleman, a lady, and a 
girl about ten years old, were travelling in a pos!- 
ehaise along a winding road in or near the heart 
' of Gloucestershire. They ha l travelled far that 
day, and they were tired : the roads were hilly and 
rough; and this, the last stage of their journey, 

it 2 
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w; ,s a king out': f*n<l the poo. boasts that drew | 
the vehicle were tired. _ i 

riiev were proceeding slowly mul cautiously . 
down a sleep hill; the Judy and the child were 
almost asleep, whfij the husband's voice roused 
them:—‘‘Now, Martlja, wake up: now, my little 
Pen, open your pretty eyes and' lotfk about you. 
We are gelling near home. There, tell me what 
you think of this ? ” 

We have se^n many beautiful Spots in England, 
but none more lovely than that oh which the eyes 
of the travellers were then .fixed. Below them— 
for they were yet descending*-lay a will a and 
fertile valley, bounded by irjjegular, rounded bills, 
whose steeper sides were clothed with nourishing 
plantations of larch and* birch, and the gentler 
green slopes of which were dotted with sheep and 
cattle. A small river wound through the valley, 
which was sprinkled over with cottages—some 
standing singly, some in pairs, some in larger 
groups, but allrin picturesque irregularity, and 
as white as whitewash*could make them. In close 
proximity to every cottage, and indeed through¬ 
out the valley, as far a? eye could reach or discern, 
were large and nourishing orchards, the fruit of. 
which, at that particular time of year, and with 
the adventitious help of the evening sunshine, 
shod a golden ruddy tinge upon the foliage 
amidst which it was half lddden. A lew farm¬ 
houses with tht:ir homesteads were to ho seen ; 
and in one or two spots, near to the river, word 
thicker collections of cottages* which betokened 
village life; one or two church-spires were visible 
also: but the more prominent building in the 
whole valley was a large mill, which partially 
overhung the river, and formed the nucleus of a 
group of small houses, evidently* intended for the 
workmen and their families. At a short distance 
from the mill rose a modern mansion, of modest 
pretensions in point of size, but boasting extensive 
gardens, with greenhouses and hothouses with¬ 
out, and within all the conveniences and luxuries 
which a high state of civilisation is understood 
and expected to include. 

“Our home—our new home, my dear Martha,” 
said Mr. Chester, as a turn of the road made 
partly visible what wo have endeavoured to 
describe ; and, pointimj to the mansion, “ what do 
yon think of it ?” 

“ It looks very pretty,” said the lady, queru¬ 
lously; “I hope we shall ho happy there, 1 am 
sure; hut niy I'-rM aches very badly.” 

It was not the reply the gentleman had ex¬ 
pected. lie had reserved himself for this rump 
d'tvil. t * 

“ Only pretty, my dear ? Well, m 3 ', little Pfli, 
what do you think of it ?” 

,“lt is a beautiful place, hither," gaid.thc girl, 
in admiration, but timidly. * Is that’ our house, 
that great thing that looks hs if it were going to 
tumble into the river ?” 

“ No, Pen, no : why, what eyes 3-011 must have, 
child, to fancy that to he a house. That is my 
mill—the mill 1 was telling you about the other 
day, where I am going*lo have cloth made for 
gentlemen's coats and su*h things. There, now 
you can see the house more plainly; the sun is 
shining full on the windows and the glass lights of 
the greenhouse.” 


“ Yes, father, I see it now. I like the look of 
it very much ; and it is a very, yory pretty place. 

I am glad we arc going to live in the country, 
only—” and she stopped short. 

Only what. Pen V ” 

“ Only if uncle and aunt Marsden, and cousin 
Leonard - , could come and live here too.” 

“ You very naughty child,” exclaimed the 
mother, in a stern voice and with an angry look, 
forgetful of her headache after wliat I bane 
said to^'ou, to be speaking,of them !" 

“ Oh, mother,” sobbed tlie»treinhling child, “ [ 
did nnjfc know, .1 was not thinking——” 

“ Penelope,” interposed her father, in a calm, 
cold v<»iee, very different fwm the .almost joyous 
find light tones which Imd just before fallen from 
his lips—“ listen to me, my girl, and pa}»attcntioii 
to your mother's commands and mine. Your 
uncle and aunt have behaved very badl v to ns * 
they have robbed us of a great deal of money ; 
how they have done this 1 will tell you when you 
are older and better able to understand such mat¬ 
ters. It is owing to them that we have left Lon¬ 
don; for 1 could not live near vyhere they live. 
And now you will*understand that you are never 
# to speak of them—never to mention their names— 
never, if you can help it, to think of them ; or if 
you think of them, let it he to pray tint!'ti-oxl will 
enablb them tn'repent of their si", and forgive 
tlniln. You understand what 1 say, Pelielnpe?" 

‘ ** Yes, father,” said the shrinking .child, in a 
whisper. 

“Thenhe sure you obey me in this. . If you do 
not, you will bring upon yourself both anger and 
punishment. Now, let us say no more on the 
subject.” • 

They* had by tln3 time descended into the 
valley, and were nearing their destination. Once 
more Mr. Chester resumed his tone of kindness, 
and strove to draw the attention of his child—the 
mother was evidently not in a mopd to be pleased 
—to the varied objects which they passed on the 
road. Now it was an orchard, laden with fruit; 
then a group of children, staring at the rattling 
chaise; lastly, a* neat brick building, near to the 
road side* surrounded by a grave-yard. 

“ That is our place of worship, Penelope. We* 
shall go there on Sundays, and I hope you will he 
very attentive. The good man who preaches there 
is a very worthy old gentleman, and h'e will come 
to sec us sometimes, 1 dare say. lie wears a 
rather large white Wig; you must be sure that you 
do not laugh at it or him.” 

The ellarm was broken, however. A cold chill 
of dread and wonderment had fallen on the child’s 
heart, and she never forgot her first introduction 
to her new home. The impression was indelibly 
fixed in her mind, and forty years had failed to 
efface it: it was an impression of pain and sorrow. 

# • 

The advent of Mr. Chester in the half pastoral, 
half manufacturing Gloucestershire valley was 
hailed with lively demonstrations of joy. The 
mansion had been deserted, and the mill closed, 
some years; but now a London gentleman was 
come to give employment to tho workmen, wljo 
had suffered severely from the bankruptcy of tho 
late owner. 

Mr. Chester thought that lie had reason to con- 
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gratulute himself. He had obtained a lung 1 lease both died in peace and faith: but there had been 
of the property on very low terms; and the blemishes and inconsistencies in their characters, 
bankruptcy of the former owner was not fairly which had wrought much unhappiness to thein- 
attributahle to the depression or iluetuation of the selves and others—the mother by her habitual un* 
manufacturing interest, but rather to the almost ; loveliness—the father by a high and hasty spirit, 
unlimited expenses iu which lie bad indulged. He It had not only wrought this* much unhappiness, 
had expended hundreds a year on his gardens, but it bad laid the foundation for more, in after 
hundreds on his stables, unnecessary hundreds on years, it is out of. the most pregnant truths in 
his housekeeping. His family was large and fear- ; the whole scope of divine revelation and human 
fully extravagant; and the result was, a sudden , experience, that no man liveth fin to himself.” 
•rash, which involved the whole neighbourhood, ; When her paftntsMied, Penelope found herself, 
•more or less, in his njin. * as she declared to her cousin, destitute. But she 

Now, all these avenues to ruin Mr. Chester had been schooled by adversity, and hardened 
could easily avoid ; and though Ills property was : against* sensibility by long training. She sought 
comparatively small, it was only to feel his way and found a donfestic service; but we need not rc- 
eautiousiy, and advance by degrees, as God should , peat what she has already explained, 
prosper him. • * ! The property bequeathed to her at the death of 

Mr. Chester's plans were laid with sagacity and her ancient mistress was considerable; and it in- 
couduclcd with prudence; and for a time lie sue- eluded a house in that same valley which had wil- 
eceded. Then came a time of gloomy depression, j nessed the trials and disappointments of her life 
of heavy losses, of faint uncertain hopes, of more ] from ten years old upwards. Tt was a pleasant 
certain tears, of gradual diminution of capital, j cottage or lodge—using citljcr term technically ;o; 
year after year, of intense anxiety and incessant j descriptive of a homo of luxury on a small scale 
struggles, until fifteen years had passed away ; i than that understood by the rather Inchmeal 
then—bankruptcy. , j terms of “ house,” or “ lnttl.” The former owner 

During this time Penelope Chester’# mind had. had called the place “ Rose-lodge ; ” and it is iu- 
bcen moulded by the circumstances which sur-* dieative of Miss Penelope’s turn of mind, ihaf, 
r.oundyd her. She had a stern unsympathisiug 1 either in the whim of a .moment, or as the result 
mother—-an ihdulgent father : between the two ; of deep reflection, she at once re-named it by an 
the years of her childhood were passed in alternate \ atlix. Vrom the time of her entrance into it as 
sunshine' and grief. lint as*she approached , her own, it became “ Lloecmavy-lodge.” Hut, 
womanhood the sorrows of life accumulated. *llVr f rose or rosemary, it was, as we base said, a plea- 
father’s ill success began to sour his temper, and j sant home. • _ • 

cast an additional gloom over a household which, | Pleasant in all material appliances and asso'cia- 
at the best of times, had been trained to the strict j lions; but joyless, from the joyless spirit of its 
discipline of her mother. She *luul but few oom- j new owner. Miss Penelope—or, as she now cjiose 
• panions of her own age and rank in society * her j to stylo herself Mistress Chester—had hut a 
education was contracted and her intellect* on- j slender establishment—two maid-servants and a 
guided. A cruel disappointment in love, when she | man. She ruled them with an iron sceptre. She 
was scarcely twenty, proved nearly fatal to her j received no guests, except the minister of the 
life, and destroyed what buoyancy of heart had place of worship which she had attended from her 
remained to her. Then came her father’s distresses, girlhood, and to which she was attached by early 
Mr. Chester passed honourably through the associations and later membership. It is scarcely 
ordeal; but all prospect of retrieving bis former j necessary to say that this minister was not the 
position was lost. The mill and the mansion , full-bottomed and whilc-wiggod pastor of Penc- 
passed iuto other hands, and lfe was glad to be- lope’s young daj s, but bis third or fourth suc- 
. come a travelling clerk to the business which had cessor. 
been his own. This was an unhappy event to Pcnc- | Mrs. Chester was not beloved by her fellow com- 
lope. In her father's society she had some plea- | muuicants, in the highest and best sense of the 
sure, or, if not pleasure, repose; in her mother’s, i word. I doubt if the young minister regarded her 
none—none but the consciousness of a rigid per- i other than as a severe censor of his sermons and 
formancc of daily duties. j his walk and conduct, though he highly respected 

Meanwhile, she had heard the tale of her uncle | her: her poor neighbours did qqt love her, 1 am 
Mursdeu’s alleged delinquency in the matter of the j sure—she was so strict and intolerable. Had she 
lost will. She implicitly believed it, and naturally , been a man, she would have realised the apostle's 
att ributed the present poverty of her parents, and , reference to the “ righteous man," for whom one 
•all her own sufferings and griefs, to that source; j*ivould “.scarcely” like to din; rather than the 
and the hitter indignation which she felt against '■ good man,” for whom one would " even dare to 
these relatives was enhanced when she accidentally die.” Nevertheless, thorp was much in Mrs. Clics- 
heurd ot their continued prosperity. Ncvcrthc- ter to«dcmand lcvcftcncc. Her life-long struggle, 
less, she could. hut remember he* cousin Leonard I her high principles! her consistency, her praise, 
with softened feelings : he, at least, was innocent; | worthy independence of character when she was 
and when news reached her (equally accidentally j poor, her failflful discharge of duty while she was 
with the former) of his bereavements, she would i in service, her fortitude—all these matters were 
have liked to comfort him. | known, and demanded respect, as did also lie. - 

But Penelope had bereavements of her own to , extensive though judlf-ious and searching benevo- 
. mourn. Her father, worn down by care, died: lencc, when Providence had enriched her with 
then, not many months later, her mother. Penc- i means, and enlarged her sphere of usefulness. The 
lope had spoken "truly when she said that they struggling poor, it their characters were good—not 
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otherwise—;m<l these were not taken on trust- 
found in her a benefactress, and, as far as she could 
(■yinpsM’i' , a sympathising eounsellor; L had al¬ 
most written J'riintl, but this woithl have been 
going too far. On (lie other baud, woe to the lm- 
).ro\ ident and rccklyss, th& dissipated and aban¬ 
doned, as well as to the strolling beggar, who 
ventured to the door of ilnsemiiry-lodge. 

Sueli was IVnelope Chester: how ililFerenl. in 
almost mery respect, from the promise ot eliild- 
liuod, when, r.s little cousin Den, she played with 
Leonard M.irukii ! How dillcrent’from.what she 
might lr;»e been under othey eireumstaneus, and 

with olinr training! # • , 

• 

' It was o'li a cold November *riioriiiiig, some four 
1 or five yiurs after Mrs. Chester had succeeded to 
Hose—aolieg pardon, to Rosemary-lodge—that 
the small household was thrown intp i state of 
perturbation anil high excitement. 1 / n:v sudden 
determinancy ol its mistress to set out, on a jour¬ 
ney to London. Not to make iliysLry where there 
is none, let us at once replant that this hitherto 
tmlieard-of udvcutinti was owing to a glimpse 
which Miss Penelope left! caught of a Loudon 
newspaper, some two months old, in which the 
priority of Leonard Marsden was advertised for 
sale, and in which also his appearance at the 
court for relief of insolvent debtors was in¬ 
serted : the said newspaper having reached her by 
a circuitous route, the last stage of which was the 
village shop. 

f am not certain how long I May ho absent, 
Hannah,” said Mrs. Chester to her wondering 
h lusekeaper .and cook; “ hut I shall look to you 
to see that all things are kept in order while I am 
gene. Perhaps [ may have some one with mo 
when I retmn l hut if 1 should, i will let you 
know beforehand, that the spare bedroom may be 
got ready." 

“ Pm must you really go such weather as tjfis, 
ma'am ? ” 1 l.umali ventured to remonstrate; “ and 1 
outside Cue coach too ! It will be the death of you, 
ma'am.” 

You are a-simpleton, Hannah,” said the 

mist mss, sharply, after hesitating tor a stronger 
expression, which almost escaped between her 
upper teeth and lower Up, but which she kept in : 
“eannnt I wrap up in clquks and shawls 1“ It is 
bad enough to have to go to London or anywhere 
else, without having to pay inside fares. I am 
neither salt nor sugar, Hannah.” (Sure enough, 
you are not j'ttwr^.riii’ani, thought Hannah; a 
few grains of .stilt there may be); “ and I shall 
not melt, I dare say.—Must go! to be sure l 
must ; lift you think I should be such a,fool” {she 
let out the word this.time) “"to be strolling about 
the country for my own pleasure? " 

After tins, Hannah was dumb; and on,tlic f evcn- 
ing of the following day, Miss Penelope,*or •Mrs. 
Chester—whichever the reader pleases—was, with¬ 
out misadventure, landed safely iu London. Her 
lirst care was to secure lodgings,* avliich was 
easily accomplished: her next was to find her 
cousin. • 

With a vague idea that hJ might yet be at his 
old home, she posted the next morning to Willow- 
lodge, and found it deserted. By good hap, she 
lighted on Mary Morgue., who, nothing loth, told 


the story ol her patron's uisirosses, and gate some 
account of his family. 

“ Hut w here is the man to be found now ?” asked 
Miss Penelope, quickly. 

Mary hesitated; she did not like the sharp 
manner of the querist, nor her looks either, as she 
afterwards ackuowlodged. 

“ What 1 is the woman hesitating about? '' soul 
Miss Penelope, more sharply : ” I want to know 
where Mr.^Vlarsdsm is living now : you must know, 
for you say you * do his washing’ stiil.” • 

“If I ftliouglit it would he agreeable to him,* 
and you didn't want to know for any harm,” said 
the laundress. • 

“ Of course I don’t,” said Mrs. Chester : “ I am 
his cousin, silly w^man ; and it is good L want to 
difhiin, not harm; and T'adjure you-” 

“ Oh no, ma’am, pray don’t do <hat:*I don’t 
want to have nothing to tlo with juries ; 1 can tell 
you without that.” 

And thus extracting from Mary the information 
she sought. Miss Penelope returned to London, 
and accomplished the lirst interview, which we 
have already recorded. 


■ , 

TOE DISEASES OF OCIl LABOURING 
MEN. • / '• 

W[mx aroused to (•ellection, there probably is no 
man who cannot tenpply from the records of liiti 
tnvft fnemory, and liie own experience of life, some 
one or more instances in which human health lias 
been broken* and human life sacrificed, in conse¬ 
quence of the unwholesome character of the indi¬ 
vidual employment nf the victim ; instances, too, in 
whiclf this shattered health, with all its concomi¬ 
tant •vils fif poverty and wretchedness—this un¬ 
timely death, with its heart-rending appanages of 
■sorrow, its homeless widows and its breadle.-s 
babes—were not necessary evils, nor uncontrollably 
destinies. We are indeed deeply conscious that 
human skill and science can never attain to a per¬ 
fection which shall altogether prevent the exist¬ 
ence of any employment which must of necessity 
tend to shorten life*; but this acknowledgment of 
the liuiteness of our powers would indeed allbefc 
us in a way strangely at variance with the spirit 1 
in which we make it, if we therefore slackened 
in our exertions to lessen these injurious circum¬ 
stances wherever it is possible—if we indolently 
permitted them to exist unnecessarily. 

To this snbject of industrial pathology—this 
question of how the sanitary evils attendant on 
various employments may best be obviated, or at 
any rate ameliorated—the Society of Arts lias 
>turned its attention; and it is pursuing certain * 
practical and systematic inquiries with a view to 
actual improvement, and the application of an 
energetically-applied remedy. It has beeu actively 
engaged in investigating, and collecting, and col¬ 
lating evidence on the subject, together with pre¬ 
ventive or remedial suggestions, Irom all parts of 
the country ; having for this purpose issued a 
circular form of questions which, when tilled up 
and duly compared, must supply a most valuable 
mass of veal information, such as will, it is 
hoped, lead to results of a most beneficial and 
practical character. 
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l’or the present, however, the society is com¬ 
pelled to direct its attention rather to the awaken* 
in? of the sufferers, or, in a few instances, the 
causers of the .suffering, to a consciousness of the 
nun-ncecssary character of the evils complained of, 
rather than to making 1 propositions for tiieir 
remedy or abolition. The latter must be an after¬ 
work, reared on the foundation of the information 
procured. Certain of their members, however, 
have already compiled careful Jlud suggestive 
it ports on the subject, chielly, it tfould appear, 
With a view to command attention to the ques¬ 
tions to be examined. Amongst these we may 
especially refer to lJr. King Chambers and Mr. 
Herbert Maekworth, who, in papers respectively 
entitled, “ Industrial I*atliology,”«;md “The Path¬ 
ology of Miners," have brought together facts of 
a most interesting, though most painful nature. 
To some one or more of these facts almost every 
one amongst us, according to the circumstances 
which have determined his position in life, must 
be able to subscribe from his own knowledge; 
while to the minds of many of our readers other 
parallel and equally fatal injuries will suggest 
themselves. \Ve shall tlverefqfg lay before them 
a brief abstract of the contents of both these 
papers, prefacing them with blit one additional, 
remark,, that in certain employments, not only 
certain* diseases are prevalent, .but that thoso 
diseases not uiifrequently becorno a heritage* even 
where the child does not work at <hat task wfgch 
caused it in the parent—a fact furnishing a mos't 
painful and impressive example of the necessity for 
serious eudeavours to examine all that we have the 
power to amend. • , 

We will first consider the rtport of Mr. TT. 
^Hack-worth, both because it refers to p sirfglc 
branch of employment, and because it more (filly 
enters into the details of the causes of the injuries 
described, which are, in this particular instance, 
most generally referable to a single cause—tiro 
simple, but most culpable, because most unneces¬ 
sary, insufficiency of the supply of air. In coal 
mines, he says, at least one out of every eight 
colliers dies a violent death, from explosions of 
fire-damp, breakage of ropes, Ac* Aim] yet, fearful 
as this average is, it, he adds, is small 'compared 
• with the injurious consequences, the shortening of 
life, resulting from insufficient ventilation and 
other minor but constantly acting and removable 
causes. So it is; 

“ The silent drops, in time, we see 
The craggy rook make soft.” 

• 

And thus the daily, hourly insufficiency of supply 
of air, or the deleterious quality of it which is 
supplied, will enfeeble the fullest pulse, enervate 
the strongest arm, and lay low in death the 
most vigorous frame. 

A farther examination of the statistics of Mr. 
Maekworth will* show us that calculations based 
on careful inquiries declare the average of the 
lives of miners, in British coal, copppr, tin, 
iron, and lead mines, to be shortened unduly from 
twelve to fifteen years; so that, in other words, 
“ the fives of 300,(XX) individuals are shortened by' 
one-third!” 

Every measure which is taken to remedy this 
istate of things must, as a matter of course, re-aet 


most favourably on the interests of the emploj er, 

; it being generally found that in mines, when 
efficient ventilation has been introduced, (he 
miners could, with less exertion, <h> om-fhurfh 
more -work-. A striking case in point is mentioned 
by Mr. Maekworth as bavin* occurred during 
the past year at the United Mines in Cornwall, 
where three shf s of men were employed in driving 
, a level in which the temperature \j;w 10> degrees 
Fahrenheit, and where the relays were in conse- 
; queiice changed 'every five minutes, llis sng T 
gestions, hhwever, being carried into effect, caused 
: a lowering of the temperature to seventy degrees, 

; which jfroduecd fo the owners a far more than 
commensurate reduction in the expenses of the 
i working, over and above the sanitary advantages 
; reaped by the men. At* the temperature of lOf* 
i degrees, the working cost 17/. per fathom; while 
1 at the reduced ratio of 75 degrees it was comfort- 
1 ably carried on at an expense of only 51. per 
, fathom, or considerably less than one-third of the 
i former outlay! . . 

| From these stern facts, vfe turn 4 fo the paper of 
; Dr. King Chambers, widely is perhaps of a wider 
j interest, and even of a more suggestive character, 

|though rather aiming at the arousing of attention 
to, than the examining the causes of, industrial 
| injuries to health. Wo are all familiar with the 
! baneful effects of the constant inhalation of the 
: fumes of white lead, which destroy life by flic 
■ disease known as “ painters’ dolic,” or render it a 
| lmrden to the mart whose occupation has palsied 
i him long before age has laid its iron grasp on his 
franffe. We havo known an instance in which a 
single night passed in an ill-ventilated aiid newly- 
; painted room has actually suspended the action of 
j the flexor muscles of tho arms, effectually para- 
, lysing them so* far as their beii% voluntarily 
! raised was concerned ;* and we cannot overlook 
| tho fact that house-painters rarely, if ever, attain 
to a Jiealthy old age. Yet prevention is in our 
hhntls. The protoxide of zinc Conns a perfect and an 
innocuous substitute for white lead, and might, 

, with a little attention, be produced at an equally 
low price. We are told that a shoemaker whose 
1 lungs and digestive organs are free from disease is 
a favoured individual such as we rarely meet. Nor 
can it be otherwise, while he works in so con¬ 
strained a position, witlf what Dr. Chambers 
terms’the “taproots” of the boot-tree, pressing 
1 the breast-bone inward throughout tho whole of 
his working hours. The report gives an instance 
of one case whero a hollow as largo as Ihe fist 
was thus produced just above tho region of the 
stomach. It were no figure of speech to s^y that 
this man’s Industry was “eating into his very 
v'ltals.” "Set it would appear that these sufferings, 

being .wholly produced by mechanical means, 
^ • _ 

t * • » jj r* 

* Thafthe instance to which wo refer was that of a man 
habitually intemperate, mflkes no difference in Us general ap¬ 
plication. In this individual ease Ihe constitution wan orolubly 
ill a state which .would accelerate and render certain the 
action of the pvisoned atmosphere; hut wo l»« liove other 
instances to he fitr from unfamiliar to the medical profession. 
From the yeur 1838 to 1817 in. licivc, no fewer thau 3142 
persons entered the Paris licapital alone fur tho treatment of 
• diseases arising from tho fumes of lead working, oi whom 
ISOS persons suffered from the effects of white lead iu various 
ways. We understand that M Lcelaire, of Paris, has, since 
' tho year 1846. used fche protoxide of zinc for every purpose 
wheun white lead whs formerly employed in liia establish¬ 
ment, and with the most satisfactory roaulta. 
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should lie preventive in the present state of me¬ 
chanical knowledge and applied science. Greater 
difficulties perhaps surround us in the case of 
looking-glass makers and water-gilders, who may 
ho constantly seen in tlve metropolitan hospitals 
liiisrering under ifercurial paralysis; and also in 
those of the makers, of lucifer-matc.hes, whose 
jaw-bones actually decay before the sulphur fumes 
over which th«jy arc obliged to bend while at 
work. Nor is this so insignificant a branch of 
trade as may at first sight be supposed. In Paris 
alone, ten thousand hands are daily employed in 
the manufacture of these 'matches .'—oile estab¬ 
lishment annually consuming no less than 1200 
kilogrammes of phosphorus : n this way—a quan¬ 
tity which, according to M. Pay on. is less than 
one-twentieth part of the annual consumption in 
the whole of France, the internal consumption 
and exportation of which has been estimated at 
70,800,01 X) matches per day—an estimate which, 
though extending but to a single country, gives a 
most startling significance to the information of 
Dr. Chambers., 

The standing pdstujo of washerwomen makes 
them the most constant subjects of varicose 
veins; a fact which will also be proved by a 
reference to the Reports of the London hospitals. 
Apropos to this we may mention, that since the 
appearance of the report of l)r. Chambers, a 
person residing in Manchester has given notice of 
his having constructed a machine for performing 
the office of the washerwomen : whether, however, 
it -will act more efficiently than contrivances of a 
similar nature’ which have at different times 
attracted public attention, we have not boon able 
to ascertain. 

The report draws especial attention to the em¬ 
ployment of dbal-whipping, as it is termed, which 
presents a singular example of the most careless 
waste of that labour which it is at once our boast 
and our privilege to economise in a way unprece¬ 
dented in any former age. and which at the same 
time affects with fatal force that most vital organ, 
the heart. For ten or twelve hours in the day 
the coal-whipper is employed in the task of 
jumping upwards to the height of one or two feet, 
and then throwing his whole weight on a rope—a 
practice which, by its constant jerking, overstrains 
the fibres of the heartland most usually makes 
the labourer a victim to hopeless heart dfscase. 
It needs no familiarity with pathology, coal-whip¬ 
ping, mechanics, or industrial economy, to suggest 
to us the extraordinary extravagance of such a 
proceeding in an age when machinery actually is 
employd for the purpose of keeping the meat 
which slowly revolves before fhe fire supplied with 
a due and regular Succession of dripping, thus at 
once and effectually economising the cook's com¬ 
plexion and her time! • . , « 

Many will tell us that the°p questions should be 
left to those whom they most deeply concern ; that 
the sufferers from these things complain not, and 
that they cannot therefore bn insupportable evils. 
Others will refer us to the endeavour whiqli was 
some wars ago made to* lessen the dangers of 
needle-sharpeners, who usnally perished before 
attaining to the ago of thirty, from pulmonary 
disease induced by the inhalatiofi of the almost 
impalpable iron filings which filled the atmo¬ 


sphere in which they worked; they will tell us that 
these benighted men actually refused to adopt the 
proposed plan of conglomerating these particles 
on magnets properly placed for that purpose, 
because they knew that with the loss of its fatal 
character their labour would diminish jn value. 
Their lives would be lengthened, indeed, but their 
wages diminished ! To the first of these advocates 
for the “let alone" system we would reply by 
a question, whdlher the sick man is the fittest 
physician for.his own disease; or whether las 
very endurance of the evil-does not render him 
incapable of remedying it ? “ To the second we 
say, would yott not wrest from the maniac the 
knife which lie waS about to plunge into his own 
heart, fiven though, by so dfting, yoti jarred some 
feeling of his mind, or caused him the irritation 
of disappointed intention P 

That something may he done by the sufferers 
themselves we grant, but that move must be 
effected by the bystanders we insist. The cause is 
a common one, and employer, employed, and con¬ 
sumer must work hand in hand, or it is lost. The 
duty is imperative on all. We repeat, with a 
sense of earnest conviction, that all are interested 
f in the elucidation of the inquiry; that no effort 
! should be spared to insure its investigation ; and 
; that, while a single employment causes s eedless 
c.rpeiulilufc of human life, there is n stern task, 

' yet nil worked out, before us'; and one which, if 
| we shrink from, 1 wc plainly shirk n duty imposed 
i on us alike by the Taws of God and man. 


OtJLOWIN’S RANISIIMENT TO SIBERIA. 

J'lfO.ir T11K GEKMVN. ' 

CTTAi'TFlt Tit. 

The sad events narrated in the last chapter taught 
our poor exiles one thing, namely, that much pru¬ 
dence was needful, and a great degree of courage, 
to enable them to live in that Rightful desert. 
The loss of their companions’also led them rightly 
to estimate each other, to bear their mutual weak¬ 
nesses and failings with pity and love, and to value 
more highly«tlie good qualities of each individual. 
These four men from this time considered them-' 
selves as members of one whole, and many be¬ 
nevolent designs, many noble-minded sacrifices, 
sprung from this friendly relationship. > 

February and March passed slowly away, and 
with them many dangers, many alarms, and much 
trouble and labour. The active Sajew, on the 
milder days, gradually constructed a boat—a row¬ 
ing boat, to which a mast might be added. This 
was put under the shed at. present, as the main 
things, the repos and soil, were wanted, and the 
exiles did not possess materials or skill to contrive 
thesc._ The severity of the weather still continued; 
the river which adjoined them was still covered 
with ice four feet thick ; deep stiovf still lay en the 
earth, and no trace of approaching spring was 
seen. The toll-guard one day appeared and broke 
the monotony of their life. A small division of 
Cossacks accompanied them, from whom oar 
friends learned that there had been an obstinate 
and Woody fight on one of the stoppes further 
south, between some smugglers and Russian sol¬ 
diers, when several were left dead and many 
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wounded r,n Loth sides. The toll-guard candidly 
confessed 1 h;i't (lie smugglers generally lii«l (lie 
best of tli.use eneounti rs, and carried their rich 1 
booty over the southern boundary. 1 

lhc exiles now knew why their late visitors had 
not returned. They learnt prudence from this last 
mischance. 

“ Have smugglers been with you? ” said one of 
the toll-guard, in broken Russian. This question 
took the little finrty painfully b\* surprise, con¬ 
scious as they wore of the extent to which they 
were inculpated. While they meditated a replv, 
however, their querist, with a malicious smile, 
pointed out some of the articles purchased of the 
contrabandists, and which had hcen forgotten to 
be concealed, and added : “ The track on the river, 
too. betrays you.” • 

Further concealment was in vain; but the toll- 


guard finally inflicted no greater punishment Ilian 
to appropriate to themselves the smuggled articles. 
With them, as with so many others who do not 
regard the principle of duty in their employments, 
the notion passed current: “ Help yourself'as well 
its you can;” and “Let tlioso only he punished 
who l(jt themselves he caught in injustice.” These 
are niigchpwous* maxims, but if travellers Imre 
not belied Russia, they rule throughout the hulk 
of her public functionaries. 

Son in cups of schnapps, which (iolovu'.i offered 
the toll-guanl from {lie small remains of their 
store, made them very good friends together, and 
by l'retpieiit visits 4 lie four Russians became so 
accustomed to these officials, that they east away 
all reserve with them. 

.Some few we»k.j after the above occurrence Ihe 
exiles were sitting quietly at work in their hut, 
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j! wlicn suddenly two Cossacks appeared as the j “How long have you been here ?” asked the j 

i j bearers of important intelligence. The govern- ' other officer, taking up a list, and looking for the | 

- i ment tribute commissioner was on his circuit, and 1 given names. • j 

;i jniglil be expected any hour. “If you wi«h,” i “ Eigiit months.” ; 

; said one of the messengers, “ to make "the officers ‘ “ l lind herein six names, and you are but i * 

'i favourable to you, get ready some particularly fine i four,” said the man carelessly. j 

' skins to present to each, though you need not offer | (Jolowin related the misfortunes by which Y< r- 
more than the prescribed tribute. ‘ ft*is not well to : monoff fowl Htroganow bad lost tlieir lives. The 
j, show you have more, or they will blame yon for an ; officers listened in silence, without any token of ,• 

lj over-pursuit of ihe game; or if the richness of the 1 surprise ur sympathy. Such things arc of daily |j 

neighbourhood be discovered, a Tnrger number of ■ occurrence in .Siberia. , 

j | criminals will be sent here, and your ■subsistence | “ You are well spoken of/ I will give a favour- 1 

!; rendered more difficult.”. Unhappy country !| able report to bis highness the lord governor. j 

j! whose system of government at c^ery step suggests j and take care that a.couple more men are sent 

lj reasons for concealment and % dnpTicity. . i here, so that yon may find it easier to live. Dc- 

| ■' The exiles hastened to prepare for the antici- | liver your tributo.” - 

ij pated visit. The skins Wi* the commissioner were I The exiles fetched the’prepared parcel. It was 

j! packed neatly together, ami some black sables j opened, the skins counted, and all Com a sati.vac- 

; 1 were laid aside for the officers. The hut was then i tory. The satisfaction was increased when (Jolowin 

!j cleared, everything placed as orderly as possible, and offered the two officers ten costly black sables for j 
some good meat cooked, so that in case the gentle- j their own use, above the appointed number. The 

; men wished to eat, they might lind something, and 1 officers accepted them, exchanged significant looks, 

! be kept in good humour.* I and presented each of the exiles with a flask 

! The next day our friends found how neces- j of brandy. They then wrapped themselves in 
j sary these precautions Vere; for about sun-set a I their furs and left, the hut. G do win and his J 

1 troop of twenty-four Cossacks appeared, escorting, 1 * friends followed to the edge of the river, saw them i 

i several sledges. (Jolowin and his friends thought I .mount their sledges, pass over with their nnmer- j 

these were the officers themselves, but speedily I ons escort, and disappear in the wood on the other j 

j discovered that they merely formed part ,of their ' side. The rest of the servants packed up at once, ! 

attendants. There was a cook, who took pos- and about noon onr friends were again alone in j 

j session of the hut, ar.d set up his work-shop. In their hut. They had enough to do during the 

j the sledges were a table, chairs, table-linen, i remainder of the day, in restoring their former j 

I knives, pewter, forks, spoons, ’ivine and brandy arrangements; but the visit had been agreeable in ' j 

| flasks, &c. The Cossacks erected a tent orr the many respects, though it brought no particular ! I 

j surface of-the river; their numbers gradually in- change in tlieir pad situation. • 

creased, so that the place unexpectedly assnmed a After many brighter days, with which March 
j lively appearance. and the beginning of April were favoured, the sky' 

The officers arrived in the evening. Our friends 1 suddenly began to bo overcast, and the exiles 
had not wanted entertainment during the daydreaded a renewal of snow storms from the north, 
but tlieir hut was taken possession of for the new ; after the seven months formidable cold. Though 

visitors, who were to sleep there. (JoJowig, and it was now stormy, the wind was changeable, 

bis party obtained .permission to remain with life blowing alternately from the N.*x and w. A 

servants, for whose accommodation a large tent 1 strange and almost awful disturbance seemed to 

! was placed on the river. Three hundred horses, 1 pervade the air. The higher elonds were driven 

j and about fifty heavily-laden sledges, had now . violently towards the north, while heavy black • 

; made their appearance. There was also a multi- ; clouds were ,drivmg sometimes southward, some- 

| tude of large shaggy dogs. Tho officers, on their 1 times westward. Our friends regarded this spoi;t ’ | 

i arrival, had at cnee repaired to the hut, and did in the air with interest, till towards sunset some " ! 

i not again appear outside it. The. servants and large drops fell; and soon after, to their great I 

j Cossacks were left to take caro of themselves; surprise, tho long delayed event *of a. brief but | 

( and as tho locality was not wanting in game, they heavy shower of rain occurred. I 

had soon taken a good number of birds and some ! “ Friends,” said Lominelf, joyfully, “winter is ; 

hares, out of which they made a capital supper. ’departing; in this way spring sets in among these j 

On the following morning, as the whole eara- ‘ latitudes: .we shall now have fearful storms, which j 

i van prepared to depart, (Jolowin and his friends will end with continued rain. In a few days the 

! were sent for. They found the commissioner with country will wear quite another aspect.” 

i the commandant of the adjoining station. Hot IS Andsoitwas. Scarcely had the party returned 

: the gentlemen were dressed in costly furs, and sat to the hut and well secured everything, than the 

j in comfortable arm-chair? at a luxurious table, on partial gusts of wind ceased, and the continued 

i which various meats and \frarin drinks' were roaring in the wood indicated a change of wind. 

■ steaming. The exiles were‘inspected by them, This was the beginning of the stortn, which gained 

' and at last one of the gentlemen was pleased to great violence about midnight. No one could 

i address them as follows :— • sleep that night. The power of the wind was so 

“You arc comfortab'y settled here. l)id you great that, in spite of its firmness, tlic hut creaked 
find the lmt ready built, or^build it yoursclvfcs ?” '• and threatened to give way. The rustling of the 

“ We first erected it,” said Golowiu. J wood died away in the roll of the tempest, which 

j “What arc you called?” j was like a mighty incessant thunder. Now and* 

| Golowiu tolil his name, and, when questioned, , then, tlidse within the hut perceived a hollow 

the names of his fellow-sufferers. 1 shivering sound, when the gusts split strong trees 
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in their neighbourhood, or the heavy ice on the 
river broke. Tin; .storm lasted the whole night, 
end after daybreak. «ns succeeded by a regular 
hurricane. Sujow now trembled lbr the hut, which 
began to totter, and threatened to bury them be¬ 
neath its weight. The four men therefore, pro¬ 
vided with tueir tools, went out to strengthen the 
walls by cross-posts. The wind rushed by*so as 
almost to take away their breath ; but the tempera¬ 
ture was so mild that their fur overcoats were 
umwmi fort able, and after their work was com¬ 
pleted they were glad ty seek out their lonj-dis- 
eoutinued linen elothon. In spite of the fearful 
wind they remained outside the wholedav seeming 
the new boat, which, in the event »f the river over¬ 
flowing its hanks, migliA have bctgi swept away. 
They also gladly performed, in the o]>cn air, several 
labours vvhifh could only be done before under the 
shelter of their four walls. The snow was now 
so soft that there was no getting over it without 
snow-shoes—long narrow wooden soles, fastened 
to the feet. 

'• To-morrow, or when the weather is settled, wo 
must go elk-hunting,” said Lomineif. “ Now is 
the right time, .before the snow gives way. 
The elk’s feet sink deep in the* snow, .ami he 
cannot lly ; while we with our sitovv shoes may 
easily catch him, and kill him without tiring.” 

*• To-rinn-row ft ill not do; the river is still 
covered with ice?” said. (Solo win. • 

” We can" go across; the ice will last scvcrfll 
days,” said Sqjcvv. • 

If tlie ice dues not drift,” interposed Roma- 
now, in a warning tone.” * 

“Then we must w:iit till the ice drift is past, 
and go ever with the boat.” • * • 

•They considered. The upper surface of icts 
would soon he melted, but it was extremely hurt 
and cold at the depth of two feet. While they 
were talking, a warm rain began to fall, which 
speedily came down so violently that they were 
obliged to seek shelter in their hut. 

Night came on, lhc«vind abated as the rain 
poured more heavily, and a grateful <piiet reigned 
around. “ This silent hut powerful working of 
nature—this struggle of spring with winter—has 
in it something sublime and noble,” said ItoTnanow 
t* Ills friends, who listened after dinner to the 
measured dripping of the heavy rain. 

“ Hush! what is that ? ” said (iolovvin. 

A deep, almost trumpet-like blowing and ring¬ 
ing was heard high in the air—now high treble 
sounds, now low deep tones. It approached, 
then again it seemed to die away gradually to¬ 
wards the north. 

“ What is that p ” said Golowin, shuddering. 
“ I s if au earthly sound, or are there disembodied 
spirits wandering in the woods ?” 

“ Spirits!” said Sajcw, laughing. All listened, 
for the sounds were repealed a hundred times, 
and but that they *vero so awful, th6y resembled 
distant music in harmonious concert. 

“This is wonderful!” said Lomineft’, “yet it 
has a natural cause. Let us go out and dis¬ 
cover the reason of those noises. 

The men followed him, and the prudent Golo- 
win. did not neglect to take a pair of losided 
lilies. In spite of the thick clouds which tfwept 
across the sky, and the heavy rain, there was 


light enough to discern tolerably well all the 
objects around, especially those in flu* clearer 
region above. As they were looking upwards, 
the same sound returned heavily and awfully; 
and soon the mystery was explained. 

“There, look at the swans,’* iaid Lomineif; 
“ they ily northwards, messengers of spring. It 
was their voices? we’heard.” 

And soon a numerous llight of largo birds 
was visible. They llevv in an an*flo formed by 
two lines of unequal length. When the foremost, 
the leader of the dock, began to cry. the second 
answered, then the third, and so on with the rest, 
producuig«tlie resemblance of one long-continued 
tone. The voice of this line bird, which it takes 
care shall be beard on its passage, lias something 
•deep, hollow, and trumpet-like, although melan¬ 
choly and musical at the same time. When many 
of them cry together in a variety of tones, a sort 
of plaintive harmony is produced. Our friends 
observed, during n short time, twenty such 
Hocks, each numbering" about titty birds, pass the 
hut. ’ • 

In the night numerous other lloeks of birds 
followed, which could be distinguished by their 
voices. Cranes were especially noticeable, being 
known also by their short trumpet-like cry. 


PASSAGES IN THE LJFE OF AN 
■ • AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

It may be taken ns*:v rnle, that all the world de¬ 
lights Su a genuine autobiography, and we have 
shared that feeling in recently perusing a narra¬ 
tive of the fortunes and life-cxperitaces of Vitu- 
centNolte, German by birth, merchant by profes¬ 
sion, and, in nattual and acquired character, 
something of a citizen of the world. 

Though of German family, Mr. Nolte was born 
at Leglyirn in Tuscany, where his father, a native 
of Hamburg, .was then (in the year 1779) in 
partnership with an unde as a merchant. When 
the hoy was in his ninlli year the father returned to 
Hamburg, and there Vincent received the princi¬ 
pal part of his education. Some six years later he 
was sent back to Leghorn to learn the business of 
a merchant, in the house of which his father was 
still a partner. IIere he seems to have contracted 
a good many loose and irregular habits, and to 
have shown a decided dislike for his employments. 
This coming to the knowledge of his father, he 
was recalled to Hamburg, and set to work in the 
parental counting-house in that city; where, being 
under proper authority and direction, he shortly 
achieved a character lbr great cxpertneSS antf ap¬ 
plication. , • 

The yjar 1790 was a most disastrous one for 
Hamburg Jtraife; and among the many persons 
who sullefcd serious losses, was young Nolte’s 
father, whose business,‘indeed, became so much 
reduced that it seemed plainly advisable for Vin¬ 
cent to look out for some engagement in another 
firm. Accordingly, in the year 180-1, he accepted 
the offer t>f a situation in the house of Messrs. 
Labouehere and Troteau at Nantes, where he 
appears to have given satisfaction. So greatly were 
they pleased with this conduct and his general 
ideas of business, that, in conjunction with the firm 
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of Messrs. Hope and Co. of Amsterdam, they to be present, and promised to comply. The street 
agree,d to send him out upon an agency to Arne- corners were at once covered with large handbills, 
riVa: and it was in this country, chiefly at New announcing in immense capitals that he would 
Orleans, that lie subsequently established a house of attend the concert. I could not deny myself the 
business oil his own account, llis speculations were pleasure of getting a near view of this distin- 
for the most part •made in cotton; and his success guished man, and so went to the musical entertain- 
for many years, first, as the agent of the Labon- inent. There was a great crowd present, but the 
chores and Hopes, and afterwards ifs an independ- most striking personage in the throng was by no • 
cut trader, was of a first-rate description. means general Moreau—of whom everybody re- 

It is not on?intention, however, to concern our- marked*that lte did not look at all like a French 
selves here ftitli his business‘proceedings. We general, because he simply* wore a blue coat—But 
prefer rather (and doubt not the reader will pre- general Morton, in his Washington uniform, with 
ter likewise) to make a foray among flu* amusing a blue coat and yellow faciflgs. The latter intro- 
incidents and anecdotes with wBiieh his fiif'c* is in- duced to the general every one who wanted to have 
terspersed ; most of thc\gi having reference to a good stare at hftn, and the shaking of hands with 
eminent and distinguished persons with whom the ladies and gentlemen werft on as if it never would 
author at different internals came in contact. Let ' end. At length I managed to force tnv way close 
us start with a description, by our eye-witness, of up to these two great leaders, Morton “the lawyer 
the reception given at New York, to the French and militia hero, and the hero of Hohenlindcn. 
general Moreau, who had lately been banished by Just as I got there, a quaker bad introduced liini- 
Napoleon. As a guide lor the reader's memory, self to the latter, and, shaking him heartily by the 
we may as well say that the date is 1805. Nolle hand, uttered the following words: ‘(Had to see 
had been some weeks at, J’hiladelphia and else- thee safe in America!—Fray, general, say, dost 
where, and bad jiret gone back to New York. remember what was the price of cochineal when 

“ A few days alter fliy arrival in the latter city," tlifc left Cadiz £’ The victor of lTohcnlindcn 
says he, "a rumour was circulated that a ship froyi shrugged his shoulders and was unable to reply.” 
Cadiz had entered the bay with the exiled general. On nrririug'at New Orleans, Nolte did not "find 
Moreau on board. It was nut long before all the I much to admire in either the place or the inhabil- 
militia drums were heard in every part of the city, i nuts. By way of illustrating the general repute 
and their conftnamlcr-in-elrtef, a lawyer by the i in which they stood in other parts of. the United 
name of Morton, went galloping about in all di- Spites, he relates the following incident out of the 
rections, on horseback, in the uniform of a general, 'experiences of a ii’iend :—Wlfat not inns were en- 
• followed by bis adjutants, priiteipally young law- tertaineff in the northern part of the Union, of 
students, as if bo imagined that Moreau hiftl also such a community as made up the population of 
begun bis career in the legal profession. At any New Orleans, \p clearly convf-yed by an anecdote of 

rate, he dashed about, commanding and counter- lftv friend Mr. M. Amory of Boston.Just 

manding, and urging the greatest haste in the ]ire- ni he ,was on the point of starting from Bos toll 
parations everybody was makin|} for a grand dis- lo! New.Orleans, he had seen in the newspapers 
play in the long main street of the city, called an advertisement of a ship about to sail direct to 
Broadway, which extends to the public promenade the latter port, and then looking for passengers 
designated as the Battery. It was at tin* latter and freight. Amory called upon the owner to re¬ 
point that the distinguished stranger was to lahd. commend to him his young house as consignee. 
Jlis debarkation took place about'an hour later. The owner told him in confidence that lie bad not 
The general, clad in citizen style, with a blue coat at all intended to send liis ship to New Orleans, 
and pantaloons, mounted a horse prepared for him, but that be had published the advertisement only 
amid music and the acclamations of the crowd, and for the purpose*of discovering, among the passen- 
rode up, surrounded by his stall' of parti-coloured gers wW) would apply for berths, a rascal who had 
militia, along the main street to the City Hall, swindled his brother of a considerable sum o? 
Each separate eompaay of each and every batta- money. ‘For,’ added the owner, ‘ I consider it 
lion wore their own peculiar and frequently ex- ! probable that be will try to leave for New Orleans, 
tremely singular uniform ; and it was impossible to i which, as everybody knows, is a regular rendez- 
look at the ensemble of this military assemblage vous for all sorts of rogues and rabble.'” 
in any other light than as a harlequin parade; but However, in this ill-reputed city Nolte estnb- 
tlic officers of this remarkable body were in no lished himself in business, and in a few years 
slight degree proud of it: and when general Mo- made a considerable fortune. Here he wjs when 
rean *lmd *icached the City Hall, *he was very the war broke out between England and the 
gravely asked by general Morton whq,t he reifily United States, ami be served as a volunteer under 
thought of the American troops P The general is [ general Jackson, who so successfully defended the 


repeated to me—at the same timj with the great- j In constructing breast-works for defence, the soil 
rst seriousness—as something highly honourable . was found so marshy as to be unfit for service, 
to tiie American military.” IMiicli, of course, when a French engineer suggested to Jackson the 
Nolle considered it was mt. lie goes on!— i idea of making use of cotton bales, laid to the 
‘•Some American amateurs bad got up a great ' depth of three or four one above the other, upon 
concert on the same evening in the long saloon of which wooden platforms might be placed for heavy 
the ‘City Hotel,’ at that time <J\e largest public eamioif, and secured by means of iron rings .and 
bouse in the place. General Moreau was invited adliesiie earth. The old gene'ral adopted the sng« 
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pest ion, seizing. the li'.'t cotton on which he could | his disapprobation. The loiterer responded, ‘Look 
j lay his hands. This was a cargo of 215 bales be- 1 here, sir, don’t bo saucy ; wo make no eorefnony. 
j longing to Nolle, already shipped on board a vessel T’other day wo had a European fellow here, like 
! for llavannah, and which he was on the point of yourself, who was mighty saucy, so 1 pulled out 
I seedin'; oil* when the British force arrived, “It was my pistol and shot lum dead, yght on the spot. 

1 1 only when the cotton had been brouplit to the There he lies ! ’ Raring rejofned, in the coolest 

| j camp,” says he, “ and they were proceeding to lay manner imaginable, by asking, ‘ And did you 

j r the first bales in the redoubt, that the marks I scalp him too ? ’ The American was so struck 

11 struck my attention, and I recognised my own pro- with this, and felt this reproaeh Ufion his savage 
pijrlv. Adjutant Livingston, who hail teen my rudeness so keenly, that, after gazing at Raring 
usual legal counsel at New Orleans, that same suddenly ai\d earnestly for a moment in silence,- 
evening inspected battery No. 5, where the men be exclaiiped, * You must be a clever fellow ! let’s 
were arranging some bales. I was somewhat shake lngids ! ’ ^t would not have been easy to 
vexed at the idea of their ’takjng cotton of the give a sharper lesson.” 

best sort, and worth from ten to eleven cents, out During his long connection with the cotton 
I of a ship already loadetl and on ttie point of sail-.j market of New Orleans, Nolte made several visits 
j ing, insteigl of procuring the cheaper kind, which ’ to Europe, lor the purposo of furthering his spccu- 
| was to be had in plenty throughout the suburbs of , lutions. * 

the city, at seven or eight cents, and said as much i An unprecedented decline in tho price of cotton, 
to Livingston. He, who was never at a loss for a in tho year l82ii—ho having then large stocks on 
I reply, at once answered : ‘ Well, Mr. Nolte, if this hand—threw his affairs into disorder, and finally 
i is jour cotton, jou, at least, will not think it any i reduced him to insolvency. .Into this sad condi- 
I hardship to defend it.’ This anecdote, which was j tion ho seems to have been precipitated mainly by 
i first related by myself, gave rise to the story that j the failure of a linn in Livcspool, on whose aceount 
Jackson, when a*merchant was«oomplaiiiiug of the |hc had made large purchases. Misunderstandings 
loss of his cotton," had ordered a jsergeaflt to hand i arose between his agents and the assignees of the 
; the gentleman a rifle, with the remark : ‘ No one* firm, -and when he himself arrived in London, 

! can defend those cotton bales better than their I with a view to attempt some settlement, bo found 
I owner can, amj I hope that you will not leave tjic the cnsc'in chancery. A gentleman connected 
spot!”’ • t . ! with the house of Raring, on whom he called, told 

Tho following will give us, some idea of the i him it was likely to stick there for ten years, 
fierce and determined temper of “Old Hickory.” j However, as Nolt»had nothing else to do, he set. 

“The fiiot week of the new year (J.815) was j himsylf to watch proceedings, and was able to 
occupied in strengthening our defences, and it was ] effect something towards progress." TJio whole 
j particularly' ordered to have plenty of ammunition j story is a singularly curious one. 
j jn readiness. The munitions werein charge, of j “ The first decision,” says ho, “that of the vice- 
j governor Claiborne, who was so frightened 4iat ■ chancellor, went .against us. The judgment was 

he could scarcely speak. On the first of January superfluously pronounced, and without proper nio- 

j ammunition was wauting at batteries Nos. 1 and 2. tives. I at once appealed to the upper court, and 

i Jackson sent in a fury for Claiborne, who was with to the lord chancellor, and chose as barrister tho 

the second division, and said to him (with a dis- c(debflited Rasil Montagu, and, by his advice, tlio 

\ graceful oath), * If you do not send me balls and not less renowned Mr. Jleald us special pleader. 

! powder instantly, 1 snail chop off your head, and After many postponements and pleadings, which I 

| have it rammed into one of those field-pieces.’ ” never missed, tho matter was finally decided, 

j After this, ammunition appears to have beenabund- One half the delay was caused by the special pleader 

’ ant; and after tho 8th of January, ttio. English employed by my antagonists. The second cause of 

■ .gave up all hopes of taking the city, and retired. the delay was a circumstance that it took me some 
j Our next extract presents rather a striking time to understand. During my regular, unin- 
, anecdote of 51 1 \ Francis Baring, second son of the terrupted visits? to the courl of chancery, where he 

; late lord Ashburton, and who, we believe, now re- ! saw me take my seat among the advocates, instead 

i sides in Paris. Nolte says he had, in his younger | of behind Rasil Montagu, lord Eldon became so 

! days, a singular talent for “ hitting the right nail familiarised with my face that he knew very well 

, 0,1 the head,” particularly in tho way of retort in who I was, and what brought me there. Several 

j conversation. As an example in illustration of his times, when I urged Mr. Montagu to get a day 

remark, he tells us:—“ Young Raring was travel- positively appointed on which my cas£»shoi»ld bo 

j ling through the western part of Virginia, which ’ ’ ’ ‘ ’ . «... 

j was at that time peopled with the roughest class 
, of Americans, and the vehicle he used was a very 

handsome and newly varnished travelling carriage. ^ ... 

In accordance with the favourite custom of these the many petitions which were placed before him 

wild. fellows, who usually carried a penknife or a that day, the papers relating to mo should be at 

nail in their pockets, one of the idlers, who stood top. Saturday is the day on which all proceedings 

and leaned about the door of tho tavern where he connected with bankruptcy are brought np and 

had alighted, for refreshment, amused himself by discussed. The list of tho order in which they are 

scratching with a nail all sorts of ridiculous figures to come up is printed, artfl stuek up on the door of 

on the varnish of the carriage doors. Baring, who the court-room. Every morning, as I made my 

came out of the inn and caught our friend engaged way there, I found at the head of this list ‘ Nolte 

in this agreeable and polite occupation, the instant v. the Assignees *of Crowder, Clough & Co.’ As 

he saw what was going on, very sharply expressed an entire day was frequently occupied in tho dis- 


ugard, lie would say, pointing at me, ’ un Satur¬ 
day I’ll lu*ar tho case of that American gentleman 
thero.’ • Then turning towards the clerk, lie would 
...... i r„» u,,! ei..* u...* 
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mission of a single point, I fancied my cause secure. 
Thu 'list remained unaltered the whole week until 
Friday. Then, and on the following day, Satur¬ 
day, I remarked that the words above quoted were 
no longer on thg upper part, but on the fourth 
line ; so that my 2a use was not to be heard until 
all the preceding onf.s had been dealt with. This 
was incomprehensible to me. I asked a variety of 
subaltern functionaries the meaning of it, but 
could get norotber answer than* 1 We do not know, 

• sir,’ or ‘ Uy the direction of his lordship.’ This 
was all the information I could get.” , 

Nolle subsequently suspected that sopne t minor 
official had been bribed to ruake»lhe alteration, and 
he adopted the following course:— ' j 

“ The lord chancellor,.president of the cabinet, j 
and speaker of the House of Lords, lias entirely j 
too much upon his shoulders to remember bis direr- | 
tions to an unknown clerk. 1 must, then, sprak 
to him; but how was the hard point. One portion 
of the court of chancery was separated from the 1 
rest by a single balihdrndu. At the right hand of 
the lord chancellor’s seat was a small door, leading ■ 
into his own room, in rvhich he robed and unrobed, i 
and the custody of which was confided to a door-. I 
keeper. 1 went to him, and told him that I inuA 
at once speak to the chancellor, on business of 
great importance. The answer was, ‘ You can’t 1 
see him. ILis lordship is robing himself.* I, how¬ 
ever, pressed my dtjsire very hard, and supported 
it by slipping a sovereign into the hand of tlm i 
. oflicial. Then lie said : ‘ I’ll let you speak to his , 
secretary,’ and so opened the door. I reiterated 
my request to" the secretary, and showed him, with j 
the greatest politeness, that J only could enlighten ; 
liis lordship upon the object of my visit; that 1 '■ 
had information of very great importance to give ! 
him, which would convince him at once of the . 
pressing nature of the whole affair. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
lie answered, ‘on your own responsibility.’ lie 
then opened the door of the chancellor’s priva*o 
chamber. Lord Eldon, already rigged and robed, 
was sitting by a small writing-table. I stepped 
forward and said, ‘My lord.’ He looked up, j 
gazed at me earnestly, but as though he knew me, 
and asked, ‘ What do you want, sir ? ’ I related, 
as Tapidly as possible, the object of my visit. 

‘Shameful! shameful!’ lie said; ‘I’ll see to it.’ 
Whereupon I made my bow, and" left the room ; 
saying only, ‘ 1 thank you, my lord.’ The evil 
condition of the matter which had amazed me so 
much was then ameliorated, and an important gain 
of time made possible for the future. 

“At last the day of decision, so important to me 
and t<r my .'"•editors, drew nigh. During the plead¬ 
ings, Mr. Montagu had said to me, at every ques¬ 
tion of the chancellor’s: ‘ His lordship goes all 
the way with us,’ and prophesied p positive success. 

1 had employed a .stenographer especially, for the 
purpose, and was therefore ki condition to send a 
copy of the very words of the lord chancellor to 
New Orleans. It went entirely in*our favour, up¬ 
set the decision of the vice-chancellor, and estab¬ 
lished as law wlmt had never before been so settled 
in England, that the while firm must answer for 
the act of a single partner doing foreign business 
on account of the house, aiid that sui h act could 
not be construed to bind only the partner who 
acted, as had been attempted in this case. This 


was the inoro important, that, in the contrary case, j. 
the dividend on our whole adyance would hardly i 
have surpassed three per cont. I cannot quit the | 
subject of this decision without recording my as- ] 

tonishment at the quiet self-possessed manner and I 
clearness of explanation with which it was given. : 
Among the hundreds and hundreds of cases . j 
awaiting decision—among the thousand upon * ! 
thousand of affairs which lord Eldon had to occupy I 
his attention—yet the wholainass of eircumstanaes, j 

compKcatimfs, and queries were so systematically 
arranged in his brain, and tjiuir connection was so 
logical, that he was able to give liis decision in so 
clear and distinct a manner, that you would have 
thought he wag reading 4. word fin- word. And 
.vet this case had been surrounded with questions 
enough to make it drag along for two years.” i 

Notwithstanding the success of this*suit, Nolle, ; 
after his failure in 1825, never appears to have i 
regained his original respectable position. Though I 
he once or twice revisited America, he could find > 
no opening for any advantageous trade, and there- 1 
fore most of the rest of his life has been spent in ! 
different parts of Europe. He jvas some time a 
contractor for flrtns under the government of 
Louis PfiilippOj.nnd subsequently visited England 
as the agent of a company formed for turning, to 
account Nicholas Collas’s invention of a machine 1 
lew line-engraving. Failing, in these, and various |i 
other projects qnd adventures, in France, Austria, ! j 
oral Russia, lie became, in 18J-8, the. editor of a 1 I 
newspaper at Hamburg. Owing to a difference f 
between his politics and those of the proprietors, 
he did not long hold this angagement; and lie i 
saenis aflcnvaftls to have employed himself in 
waiting a work entitled, “A System of Assurance 
and Bottomry.” From Hamburg lie dates the 
memoirs which wc have here brought under notice, 
they being apparently concluded in May, 185:5. 

• {! 

TIIE COLLI HR BRIG. jj 

“ Where bleak Northumbria pours her savage train, ! 

In sable squadrons o’er the not them main, j 

That, with lier'pitcliy entrails store.! report, 

A sooty d-ibo to fair Augusta's, port.” 

i»Ai,com:u. • » 

As my friend George Rodnmnd of the “ Nancy 
Haiimnia," better known on the coal exchange as 
“ Canny Geordie,” lias offered me a trip to Lon¬ 
don and hack in his brig, I purpose accepting the 
kind invitation, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the season, in the hope of gaining some infor¬ 
mation off the important subject of coal—how it is 
conveyed to the metropolis, and the method used 
to discharge a cargo on its arrival at that great 
port—a proceeding that, under present circum¬ 
stances, may not prove uninteresting. With this 
intention 1 pack up my box, provide a suit of | 
waterproof clothing, and patiently await my 
friend’s instructions before proceeding further in 
the matter. 

The “Nancy Bannana,” deeply laden, is lying 
in the river Tyne all ready for sea, waiting only 
for a fair wind to be oft’; but as it is uncertain 
when that desideratum will take place, my friend 
Redmond advises me to embark at oneo in case 
I should be left behind. Fully concurring with 
him, I adopt the judicious measure, and accordingly 
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embark in a massive and not over-cleanly boat, 
which under the conduct of a ridiculously small 
boy of a still more sooty appearance, slowly con¬ 
veys me alongside the “ Nancy Bannana.’’ Her 
appearance is not prepossessing. Round clumsy 
bows, without the least ornament about them, with 
an equally hideous stern, wonld alone proclaim her 
to be a collier, even if other well-known signs 
about the heavy and sombre-looking hull were not 
sufficient. * 

T soon find myselT at home m* boawl the 
“Nancy Bannana,” und'ain quite overwhelmed by 
the kindly north country hospitality of my friend, 
who importunes me to partake of beaf-steaks and 
onions, till I am in danger of "a surfeit. For¬ 
tunately, however, at \his jnneftire the ‘wind , 
becomes fair, and then ensues a scene of noisy 
bustle and activity, amongst the hundreds of 
vessels by which we arc surrounded, that is im¬ 
possible to describe. 

“ Up anchor!’’ shonts Rodtnond the boisterous, 
who, in sea rig, appears quite a dilferent per¬ 
sonage from the sedate-looking Rodmond of the 
shore. “ Up anchor!” is the cry, enforced by ' 
repeated heavy blows on the d«<*k with a liartU- j 
spike. ' * i 

Roused from repose, the sooty tribe leisurely '■ 
arrive one after, the other on deck, and, alter’ 
satisfying themselves that the master’s order is 1 
necessary and proper, ’condescend fo handle their ! 
handspikes, and soon afterwards {he windlasses, 
clinging pawls give*satisfactory evidence that the 1 
anchor will soon be free from its oozy .bed. A 
few more lie&vcs, and it rises over the wave, and I 
with canvass wings Extended, oqn departure ij ! 
thus announced in the local journal of the district: 

December.—Moderate northerly breeze* aiyl 
fine. Sailed the ‘ Nancy Bannana,' Rodmond , 
master, for London—coals—together with the rest 
of flic outward bound.” 

We arc at sea. Comparatively a clipper, 
amongst the host"of slow conveyances that crowd 
asfern, the “Nancy Bannana” leads the van. A 
cold piercing wind whistles through the rigging, 
and tills the grimed sails. The bluff bow of the 
ship, ploughing deep furrows in the* german 
OiToan, which looks dreary enough this bleak j 
Outer's morning, is a source of intense satisl'ac- j 
tion to Rodmond, who smiles and rubs his hands 
in anticipation df a short voyage, and quick 
returns on the cargo, which, as well as the brig, i 
belongs to himself’. 

Before we are twenty-four hours out, I learn to 
appreciate the merits of the dozen or so “vild sou- 
dogs ” who compose the crew of the “Nnney 
Bannana ”—prime seamen all, and none more so 
than Mr. Clew line, the mate, with whom I fra- ■ 
ternisc heartily, and receive some valuable infor¬ 
mation. 

John Clewline, or simply John, wjjen addressed 
by the crew, particularly pinnies himself on his sta¬ 
tistical knowledge, and, with the aid of a greasy- 
looking memorandum book to refresh his memory, 
informs me that the extent of the workable area 
of the coal-fields of the United Kingdom is 
. 5,030,050 acres; also, that at least 37.000,000 of 
tons are annually raised, worth about 10 , 00 ( 4000 /. 
at the pit's mouth, apd probably double that sum 
at the various places of consumption, after the ex- i 


pense of transit and other incidental charges. He 
further informs me that the capital omployed In the 
coal trade exceeds 10,000,000/. For the supply of 
the metropolis alone, nearly 4,000,000 tons of coal 
are required for domestic and nymufaefuring pur¬ 
poses. The quantity conveyed coast-wise to va¬ 
rious parts of the United "Kingdom is nearly 
10,000,000 tons, while 3,000,000 tons were ex¬ 
ported in 1850 to foreign countries and the British 
colonies. • • • 

Meanwhilp, the “Nancy Bannana” has reached- 
the neighbourhood of the Svvin channel, just as the 
short winder day cjpses in, amidst n heavy snow¬ 
storm,‘accompanied by a strong north-east gale. 
The fleecy flakes, fallinf so fast, and so thick as to 
envelope every object at flic distance of fifty yards 
in perfect obscurity, cause the utmost perplexity to 
Rodmond and his gallant band, who conclude to 
“ ride as soon as a spot is found” adapted for the 
purpose. In the meanwhile the topsails nrc doubly 
reefed and the courses hauled up, and with reduced 
speed the old craft carefully prpSses her way through 
the rapidly thickening gloom.. “And a lia-a-lf 
three,” drawls out a nearly perished nautical in 
flic main chains, quickly gathering in the slack 
fine for another cast. 

• “ Port, my sou,” shouts out the master to the 
attentive Timoncer. 

“ Mark "three,” is again the warning cry. 

“ Hard a-port,” (down with fhe helm). 

•“ Why, boys, we shall be on the sunk sand,” 
erics the excited Rodmond; “up wi’ the yards, 
boys.”. 

A furious rush of heavy sea hoots now ensues, 
mid all is confusion and uproar—ropes flying 
about in every direction, the creaking of the 
blocks heard high above the whistling of the 
wind, Which again is quickly lost sound of in the 
noisy flapping of the heavy topsails, as the inert 
mass swoops heavily up into the wind and begins 
to (pel file full force of tire gale. 

At last the welcome cry of “ Mark five ” shows 
we deepen our water, and shortly afterwards the 
“Nancy Bannana” is safely riding—with two an¬ 
chors down—in the face of the long winter’s night- 
gale. 

The next morning the scene has changed as if 
by magic. The gale has ceased, and in its stead a 
pleasant nnd still" lair breeze is swiftly carrying the 
good brig towards her destination. As we pro¬ 
ceed, the scene becomes one of enlivening interest. 
Crowds of vessels of all sizes and descriptions sur¬ 
round us on every side, cadi striving to reach first 
the longed-for goal. As wo pass ShecrncsB, cap¬ 
tain Hodmond^seeks the solitude of his siat«*rt)Om, 
froip which, m the course of half an hour, ho 
emerges in "gay attire, bolding a bundle of papers 
in his lrtmd. Graycsend is at length descried. 
Shortly a(ferw!lrds, :> mosk fcspectahle individual, 
dressed in brown, is seen hurrying with eager 
haste townrds the custom-house ot that celebrated 
cockney watcrigg-plarc. This personage is our 
friend Rodmond, who at once delivers to the autho¬ 
rities tins ship’s papers nnd other documents relat¬ 
ing to the quantity and tfialily of the cargo, and 
receives in return the all-important information as 
to w Inch of the numerous tiers in the river the 
“ Nancy BarmHna”*is to remain on turn. 

Oh, fortunate Rodmond! oh happy first-comcr! 
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or, rather, oh skilful mariner!—lor skill has more 
to do- than luck with success—you are to proceed , 
at once up to the wharves in London, for the sup- j 
ply of coal is less than the demand, and the good ; 
people of London require large tires at this incle- j 
meat season of tin? year. Your factor at the Ex- ■ 
change in Thanies-stseel has satisfactorily disposed 
of your cargo; so all you have to do is to get on 
as quickly as possible. We do so, viewing with 
compassion tjie last arrival^of t]ic immense llecl of 
. coal vessels momentarily increasing, aqd imagine 
the chagrin of the last comer, probably condemned 
to several days’ if not weeks’ detention ill the Pool 
before her turn arrives to be discharged.’ • 

At length our voyage i* at an end, and the old ; 
craft is comfortably mom-ed in the stream, much to j 
tho satisfaction of Mr. John Clewline, who now di- j 
roots his attention to the requirements of the ! 
barge, which has in the interim arrived alongside 
to take in the lirst instalment of the black dia- I 
monds. . j 

Ere long the coa> meter, or measurer, makes his j 
appearance on board—a most respectable man and j 
an important functionary of the City Corporation, 
by whom lie is deputed to see that each purchaser 
has his right quantity : in fact, he is a sort <Jf 
generalissimo of tho coal-whippers engaged tu, 
unload the cargo instead of the ship’s company, 1 
who are not pqjmittcd to officiate in any other ca¬ 
pacity than barge keepers. The hatches being 
taken off, an upright spar or derrick is tlym 
erected over the hold, having at its top a gin, or 
revolving wheel, to which the rope holding the 
basket of colds is attached. The whippets now 
come forward, an athletic gang, nine in number, 
including the basket-man, whose duty will bo re¬ 
corded presently. Before proceeding to business, 
however, the calumet of peace lias to be smoked 
between the crew of the “ Nancy Banuana ” and the 
new arrivals, and porter consumed to cement the 
alliance against their common enemy the ^oal, 1 
which has to be dislodged from its stronghold. ; 

This ceremony being concluded, the coal- , 
whippers. who are in high good humour at having < 
heaved a“lhree days’ship”—that period being ne-! 
cessary to discharge the “ Nancy Bannann,” which ] 
carries 300 tons—commence erecting the “ way,” a ; 
structure resembling a rough short ladder about | 
live or six feet in length, generally formed of 1 
boat-oars about a foot or so from each other, and j 
having four steps; the whole being attached to a [ 
couple of pair of sheers. Everything being ready, 
such as the basket—to contain about one and a 
half cwt.—bent on to the whip, mid overhauled 
dowwinl^ the hold, weighing machine fixed with j 
its spout overhanging the vessel’s si8c and properly 
weighted, the coal whippers distribute themselves 
thus: four men remain in the hold te fill the 
basket, relieving each*othei« at retftdai* uilervals ; 
four more stay on deck to hoist the basket up, 
which then passes through the hands of the 
basket-man on the weighing machine, and from | 
thence to the hold again. The basket being ; 
filled, the four men on deck, each holding a rope i 
attached to the whip.tekip up the way, pulling 1 
the ropes simultaneously us they asceud, thus 
raising the loaded basket some way up the hold. 1 
Havimr reached the topmost lAr of the way, they ' 
pause for an instant, and then with one accord ; 


recklessly hurl themselves backwards on to the 
deck, giving the momentum of their bodily 
weight to the basket, which pops up above the 
hatchway like a “Jack in the box* Before the 
basket lias time to “ lose its way,” as the sailors 
say, it is dexterously seized at the proper moment 
by the basket-man, who, standing on a plank over 
the hatchway, runs it on, and quickly reversing 
the basket, shoots the contents into the weighing 
machine, froth which receptacle, after being 
weiglyid, it.is discharged'into the barge aliflig- 
sidn. • 

By the above process about ono hundred tons of 
coal are discharged doily, and so laborious, harass¬ 
ing, and dirty is*the occupation of a coal-whipper, 
that tneu’s skins have been known to turn per¬ 
fectly black in a single Lour. Even the basket- 
man is not exempt from this calamity, and is in 
addition constantly exposed to the imminent risk 
of being precipitated into the hold, a depth of 
from ten to sixteen feet, if not very dexterous 
in carrying forward the basket at the right 
moment. 

The coal having been all discharged, the opera¬ 
tors depart as pleasantly as they arrived, and the 
“ Nancy*Bamiaua ” is once more under the sole 
control of her estimable commander. In the 
meanwhile, the ballast which has been ordered 
from one of the ballast offices comes alongside in a 
lighter, and is taken in with all despatih, after 
which the “ Nancy Bannaua ” sails on her return 
voyage to the north, which fro once more reach 
after a favourable passage of fouf days. 


f ANECDOTE OF BERNARD GILPIN. 

One Sunday morning, coining to a church before 
the people svcrc assembled, he observed a glove 
hanging up, and was informed by the sexton'that 
it was meant as a chaljengo to any one who 
should take it down. Mr. Gilpin ordered the 
sexton to reach it him, who utterly relusing to 
touch it, he took it down himself, and put it in his 
breast.# When the people were assembled, he went 
into the pulpit; and, before lie concluded bis serino", 
took occasion to rebuke them severely for these 
inhuman challenges. “I hoar fc ’’ said he, “that 
one among you hath hanged up a glove, even in 
this sacred place, threatening to tight any ono who 
taketh it down; see, I have taken it downand 
pulling out the glove, he held it up to the congre¬ 
gation;* and then showed them ho\v unsuitable 
such savage practices were to the profession of 
Christianity, using such persuasions to mutual 
love, as ho thought would most affect them. 

The disinterested pains he thus took among 
these barbarous people, and the good offices he was 
always ready to do tltfm, drew from them tho , 
sineerest expressions of gratitude, a virtue perhaps 
as frequently the growth of these natural soils as 
of the best cultivated. Indeed, he was little less 
than adored, and might have brought the whole 
country almost to what he pleased. 

• TVo injurious effeats arising from this mode of working 
aro adverted to in the present purnber of thia journal— 
urtLclo “ Diseases of Working Men.** 
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Leonard, too, with greater cordiality than on her 
find, fi.sit; and as he had more time at his com¬ 
mand than Basil, she accepted his offer to show her 
some of the wonders of London. 

Penelope had not seeh Lotidon since she left it 
as a child; and for*a short time her curiosity was 
roused, and a strangfe spell, seemed to be thrown 
over her, obliterating or softening the memory of 
past trials, and rendering her oblivious of the ex¬ 
istence of Ibwernary-lodge* wliile she went over, 

■ with Leonard, the history of their days of child¬ 
hood. 

It contributed something, ig all probability, to 
this pleasant state of mind, that Miss Penelope 
found her cousin not only designed to his'adverse 
circumstances and humbled position, but in no 
direct ami immediate want of her pecuniary as¬ 
sistance. His own and Itysil’s income, when put 
together, was sufficient for their support; and not 
the slightest hint from Mr. Leonard Marsden of 
any hope or expectation of- help, present or pro¬ 
spective, from his cffijsiu had escaped his lips. It 
would have been grange if it had, for he harboured 
no such expectation ia his mind. She had been 
sharply on the watch for it, however, and was 
puzzled. • 

“ Since he won’t ask me,” said Penelope to her-' 
self—“and I like him the better for not ask¬ 
ing ; I never would have asked him, not anybody 
else to help me, while I had hands and feet and 
head; but since he won’t ask me to help him,-I 
must speak to him about it. Ah! ” she pondered, 
with some greater degree of self-gratulatiop than 
she would have cared to acknowledge to herself, “ it 
is strange how things come about in this world! 
When there was that quarrel about the lost will, 
my uncle and aunt Marsden little thought how all 
that money would be gone in forty years’ time, and 
every penny of their property besides; and how 
their little Leonard and his children would bo 
beholden to me to help to raise them up a^airv! ’’ 
It was a pleasant reflection; and it disposed Pene¬ 
lope to an increase of amiability which would have 
astonished the housekeeper and cook at Rosemary- 
lodge to behold. 

“ And so, cousin," said Penelope one evening, 
when Mr. Marsden and Basil were seated by her 
fireside in Piccadilly, “ your girls arc coming home 
at Holly-berry season, to live In London, are 
they ? ” 

“ At Christmas, cousin Penelope; yes, poor 
girls.” 

“ And if I may ask such a question,” continued 
Penelope, “ what do you mean to do with them ? ’’ 

Tin* •■sag a question which Mr. Marsden was not 
prepared to answer with promptitude and despatch. 
Some floating impression there was ih his mind 
that, after a few montlts’ or yearj’ quiet enjoyment 
of their society, he mfist consent to- tlfair being 
thrust out into the world, to do batfle with it on 
fheir own account; but this was too painful to he 
much dwelt upon, and he had accordingly shelved 
it for the time. 

“I have not thought much about it,cousin," 
said lie. * 

Rut you mean to think about it, I suppose,” 
said I’enelopo: “ of course you don’t think of 
keeping them at home doing nothing. They will 
have to earn their own living, will they not? ’’ 


“ I suppose it must come to that, Penelope,” 
replied poor Leonard, with a. sigh and a faint 
smile; “but they are both young, very young, to 
be planning this for them at present, and perhaps 
before the time comes the necessity may have 
ceased.” 

“ Ta be sure,” rejoined Miss Chester, “ life is 
uncertain, we know; and, as you Bay, they may be 
taken off. I jlways have thought that if I had 
not been taken into the country, I should never 
have lived. You must remember what a poor little 
puny thing I was before thqp, cousin. London is 
a very unhealthy place for children, no doubt, 
especially for girjp that have been used to plenty 
of gopd air. It is quite fearful wfyat numbers do 
die in seasoning.” Cqusin Penelope said this in 
so serious a tone that Mr. Marsden looked up with 
anxious alarm. 

“ It was not that I meant, cousin,” said he ; 
“ I had never thought of that. But, cousin Pene¬ 
lope, you don’t think, do yon, that there is any 
danger of my poor girls pining away P ” 

“ I don’t think we shall any of us die before 
our time, cousin,” said Miss Qhester, with ex- 
enfplary coolness.- • 

“ Of course not; but-ah,* yes, it is very silly 

of me to take such a sudden alarm. Besides, 
there are a good many healthy young persons who 
liava lived in London all their lives, and never 
been out of it.’’ 

■ •“ No doubt, cousin Leonard, and a good many 
unhealthy ones; but I really thought you meant 
to say tint your girls might not live tq need being 
set to work. I don’t know, what else you could 
ipean, I am suia,” said Miss Penelope Chester. 

t “ Why, cousin Pen, I humbly hope that Provj- 
donce will continue to smile on my exertions, and 
that, with Basil’s help, 1 shall be in a position to 
keep the dear girls at onr home, till they have 
homes of their own.” 

Miss Penelope said that—begging her cousin’s 
pardon—she thought thi% to be a very foolish 
notion and plan. Nothing was so good for young 
people as to know fairly that they had to trust to 
themselves, and to be set to work. It did them 
no harm, dven if they had anything else to fa|l 

back upon; and if they hadn't-well, • ofi, 

course, she sincerely hoped that her cousin's cir¬ 
cumstances would keep on mending; and Basil— 
she had not enough to say in his praise for the 
way in which he had “ buckled toit was just 
what she (Miss Chester) had been, obliged I o do, 
and she never had regretted it—never; and Basil 
would mhke his way in the world, no doubt of it, 
it was easy to see that; but he must not be bur¬ 
dened, he ought not to be, at least, with the feeding 
and clothing of two sisters, all his best days. 

Basil energetically declared that he considered 
this no burden, but looked forward to doing so 
with pleasure.* 

“ You are a good boy, Basil, said Penelope; 
“ but yon will want to be marriod some day—— 
there, you need not look red about it; it will all 
come as a matter of course, according as it is 
ordered. But whether you are married or single, 
your sisters will be all the better off for having 
| been tuained to take care of themselves. And, as 
you say, cousin Leonard, that you have not thought 
1 much about it. I’ll tell you what J have thought 
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and made up my mind to, if you don’t object. 1 
will take one of the girls off your hands entirely. 
She shall eome down to me iu Gloucestershire, 
and I’ll take care of her and bring her up to my 
ways, and make a woman of her. I am thankful 
that I have it in my power to do this, at least for 
you, cousin Leonard; and I don’t say that it is 
all I should like to do if things go on comfortably 
between us; but that will be something, at any 
r»te." 

“ It is very kind of you to think t>f this,” said 
Mr. Marsden, considerably embarrassed; “ but 
you havo not seen the girls, you know, and you 
might not like either of them.”. 

“ If they arg like ljasil, there will be np difli- 
culty about that: but if y.ou say *yes ’ to my pro¬ 
posal, I can go down to their school to-morrow, 
and take a peep at them,” said Miss Chester; “and 
then I can talk the matter over with them, and 
make my choice. - Of course, they know all that 
has happened to you since they left home last.” 

“They know we have left Willow-lodge for 
ever,” said Mr. Marsden, with a sigh of resigna¬ 
tion, “ and that, we are living now in London; but 
they have heard no particulars*, ’the knowledge of 
their misfortune will come soon enough*.” 

Cousin Penelope thought this was not right, and* 
she said so. “•You should have let them know, 
at once, what they would have to look forward to,” 
said she. ‘‘However, I may tell thgm, I suppose?” 

“ Oh yes, if yon, would break .it gently to thcrtl it 
would be a kindness,” replied the lather; “ I have 
almost dregded to see them because of this.” 

“ And you will agree to my proposal, then, 
cousin Marsden ? ” . * . 

. “ Yon will givo me time to think about it, Pane- 
Tope. Your offer is so unexpected, though so kind, 
that I am not quite prepared to give a reply. You 
had better see the girls first, and hear whnt they 
say; and then, if you keep in the same mind—” 
“ I am not in tho habit of alteriug my mind 
when onco it is made vp,” said Miss Chester, drily. 
“ Of course, I don’t expect it will be all pleasure 
to me ; but, looking npon it as my duty, I am ready 
to abide by the consequences.” • 

And so the matter rested for tliat'night. As 
.they walked homewards, Basil urged his father to 
accept cousin Pen’s offer; and ou the following 
day, that lady was journeying on her self-imposed 
mission to 'the little town of——which was ho¬ 
noured and dignified by being the seat of learning 
to an “ establishment for young ladies.” 

“ I am getting quite luxurious and dissipated in 
my old day's, I do declare,” said Miss Pdhelope to 
herself, as the chaise, in which she was in solitary 
state seated, rolled along the smooth roads with a 
gentle, undulating, soothing motion. “ Quite 
luxurious, I do declare! ’’ 

We need not condescend to further particulars. 
In the following week Miss Penelope was on her 
way homewards, naving made due arrangements 
that some three or four months hence, Ellen 
Marsden—her cousin’s younger daughter, on whom 
her election had fallen—should be forwarded by 
coach to llosemary-lodge, to become part and parcel 
of its small household. 

’ In pursuance of this benevolent engagement, 
Miss Chester’s first.serious business—after her re¬ 
turn to Rosemary-lodge, and when she hod suffi¬ 


ciently examined mid cross-examined her two j 
maids and her man. in reference to their deeds nnd j 
misdeeds during her absence—was to procure, in 
various roundabout ways, ail the works on educa¬ 
tion of which she had ever hegrd, or on which she 
could lay her hands; and tiiese she studied with ; 
commendable*per*evcrance, fxntil she found, to her 
great vexation, not only that the writers differed 
from each other in many essential^particulnrs, but 
what was more unbearable, that whese they agreed, 
they were .as wide as the poles asunder; or, at 
least, that they very considerably diverged from 
the qpiniona of Miss Penelope Chester. A few i 

rebuffs sho bore Without much wincing—with a | 

smile of compassion, tndeed, for the darkness and ’ ! 
weaknesses of her authors; but at length she de¬ 
clared that she was out of all reasonable patience 
with the silly stuff that people wrote now-a-days : 
that the good old way of bringing up children 
and young people seemed to be going out m 
fashion—the more was the pity; and that she was 
not going to have her plAns’disarrangcd, nor her 
experience nnd observation set at nought and over¬ 
turned, by any book, or fbn'all the books that ever 
. had been, or might, could, would, or should be 
Written, to the end of time. So Hannah More 
and Maria Edgeworth, with a host of smaller fry, 
were disgraced and banished. 

And Herein did Miss Penelopcclosely resemble 
the worthy example of the renowned Spanish hero, 
who, having fixed a pasteboard vizor to a steel 
morion, and thn» converted it into a complete- 
helmet, was willing to try its strength, and, draw¬ 
ing Ids sword, gave it two strokes, which undid in 
an instant what he had been a week in doing. 

But not approving of this hasty demolition, he 
patched up his werk ngain, and, without caring to 
make any fresh experiments on it, he rested satis¬ 
fied of its strength, and thenceforward looked 
upon it as a most excellent helmet. 

•An8 it is onr firin belief that there nve many, 
besides Miss Chester and the Spanish hero, who 
look with complacency on their self-constructed 
helmets, while they are by no means nnxions to 
expose them to the rough sword-cuts of experience 
and truth. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

ELLEN yAESDEN’S DESCRIPTION OF ROSEMARY-LODGE AND 1T& 
INMATES. 

Ellen Marsden arrived in due time at Rnso- 
inarv-lodge. She was a fair-haired, hlue-e.vcd 1 
child, small for her age, which was barely thirteen ; 
and. fatigued with the long day’s journey she had 
encountered jdie looked pale and dolicai»«—* 

0 “ Poor little creetur,” said 1 Lmnah to herself, 
when she Went into the small chamber which was 
thereafter to be hers—Ellen’s—to take away tho 
candle ;^nd*its she sfcoodriflr a moment, by the bed¬ 
side of the sleeping girl, nnd noted the heaving 
of her bosom as she sobbed and sobbed again, and 
uneasily turnejlwm the bed : “ Poor little creetur, 
if you don’t rest o’ nights, it isn’t much rest you’ll 
have onlays here. What could possess your father 
to send you to Eosemafy-lodge, I should like to 
know ? He dunno wliafc you’ll ha’ to go through, j 
1 reckon; nor you neither, poor little creetur! ” i 

It seemed, however, that the dark prognostic*- ! 
tions contained in these ominous words were pre- j 
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mature. Miss Chester had a germ of human with all around and about it, was gilded and tinted 
kindness in her thick-shelled, crusted heart, and coleur de rose. It was under theinfluence of these 
this had been wrought upon by the misfortunes of comfortable feelings, that Ellen wrote the following 
her cousin Leonard and his family, though she did long letter to her friends in London—long, at any 
believe these misfottuncs’to be a judicial visitat ion rate, for a child only just emancipated from a board* 
of the sin of the father, to the second and third ing-school; and which will save us the trouble of 
generation. Moreovef, she Ijked the looks of her further description and explanation, 
little cousin Ellon, who, by the way, had been “ Dear Father, Basil, and Minnie:—Aunt tells 
strictly enjoined to drop that title of relationship, me that I am ty write a good long letter to you; 
and call Miss Penelope aunty as being more couso- and she lias given me a whole morning to write it 
nant with her age and dignity; and she felt dis- in, in my owif little room; so I will begin at once, 
posed—having voluntarily taken the mptherless And to begin at the beginning, as Basil says, I 
child under her full, unlimited proteqtiop—to must toll you.that I felt very lonely after I said 
render her rule as mild and gentle as circum- good-bye to you all; ahd I squeezed myself into a 
stances—that is to say, her'own peculiar idiosyn- corner .of the coach, and gulled dgwn my green 
crasies on the subject of female education—would veil, that the people in,the coach should not Ree 
allow. that I was crying. They did find it out though. 

On the other hand, and as another favourable and there was a kind gentleman who tried to 
item in the prospect of little Ellen,* the child was amuse me, and kept me talking till I almost forgot 
remarkably docile, and at the same time light- my troubles. 

hearted and even mirthful. 'She was affectionate, "I think I enjoyed the ride very much for the 
too, and grateful; "and therefore, though she first part of it; and the coachman was very atten- 
kecnly enough felt her separation from father, tive, as ho promised you that he would be. He 
sister, and brother, she was disposed to cling the came and spoke to me every time the horses wera 
more lovingly to “good aunt Penelope,” whose in- chaftged, and asked*me,did I want anything? and 
tentions towards herself had been fully explained* when another took his place, I'heard him telling 
and dwelt upon by her father and Basil, till that *the new coachman to take great care of me, for I 
lady was, in her eyes, little short of perfection. was a very precious little bit of luggage, he said. 

And then the novelty of the circumstances in Then, the lady in the coach whom you spoke to, 
which the child found herself placed had its papa, she took great care of' me; so I soon left 
charms. She was released from the monotony of off'feeling lonely. . 

boarding-school life, and was tmeo more in the “ I do not remember all the towns’ we passed 
country: it was not Willow-lodge, certainly i but through; but I shall not soon forget Oxford. You 
as, alas ! she 'should never again know Willow- told me, papa, to have my eye? open there; and so 
lodge as her home, Rosemary-lodge was a good I did. The gentleman who was in the coach told 
substitute; and, indeed, so far as tho country was me,that the High-street, which we passed through* 
concerned, even to her mind, with.all its prejudices is the finest street in Europe. I cannot tell how 
in favour of her childhood’s home, Gloucestershire that may be; but it is very grand, with its fine 
was a more beautiful country than that around wido pavements, and churches, and colleges. And 
Willow-lodge, where there were no nice high hills then there were so many people walking about 
to climb, and no deep valleys, and no pretty* rivgr with black gowns and such queer-shaped caps on, 
like that which Ellen could see from her bed-room that I could almost fancy jnyself in some other 
window. country. The gentleman told me that these per- 

It was a source of boundless astonishment to the sons in such odd dresses were collegians, or gowns- 
neighbourhood, doubtless, when it became a fact men, as he called them, and said that ho was a 
fully demonstrated that Mrs. Chester had made gowusmap once; and he told me so many stories 
this addition to her small establishment; and the of college life, that he made me laugh very heartily.', 
little girl “ from London” had to run the gauntlet “ Towards the end of the journey I got very 
of a great many scoros of eyes, oir the first Sun- sleepy, and I went to sleep too, and slept so long 
day after her arrival, when she walked in slate by that I lost sight of Cheltenham and Gloucester, 
aunt Penelope’s side through the chapel-yard on and was not fairly awake when the coachman told 
her way home from the public services. But this me I was got to my journey's end. . And this was 
was only a natural homage to Mrs. Chester’s ac- not quite true, either; for you know I had to go 
knowledged importance, and did not in the least several miles further in aunt Chester’s pony chaise, 
degrea—-mj^rrass that good lady, however much which was waiting for me at the inn. And there 
her young protcgS shrunk from the earnest and— was aunt’s man, Benjamin, to drive me to Rose- 
to tell the truth—5ialf compassionate gaze to whicn mary -lodge. 

she was subjected, and, expressed a wish,*under “He is such a funny man, Ben is. I don’t 
breath however, that -county'people wouldn’t think he spoke fifty words to me after I got into 
stare so. . the ckaiso with ray trunk and bonnet box. 

Then, on the next morning, came the young mi- Almost all he said was to the porfy; and he kept 
nister of the chapel, with bis sister, to welcome talking to him about the missus ac home, and the 
Ellen to her new home, and to invite her to his nice little lady he was driving, and the corn there 
pleasant house whenever she pleased. He. wasn’t was for him in the stable if he was well behaved, 
married; but his sister kept house for him, and till I could not help laughing, though it was rude, 
she spoke so kindly and lovingly to the little and I was very tired—oh, so tired! But the pony 
stranger, and Reemed so good-tempered, that Ellen did not Jieed him at all, but was very stupid, and 
quite rejoiced thereat. In Short,* all Ellen’s first would try to go into the hedges ; and then I was 
impressions were favourable; and Rosemary-lodge, frightened; and Ben kept calling out,‘Wool’ee 
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then ? wool’ee then ? whoa, whoa; come up: gee- 
woo!’ and saying, if he had got a whip, wouldn’t 
he then ? ah! that he would. But aunt will not 
let him have a whip when he drives, which I dare 
say is quite proper; and so the pony does not 
mind him. 

“ I was so glad when we got to Rosemary- 
lodgo at last. It was almost dark; and aunt 
had got tea ready for me, and scolded poor Ben 
for being so long bringing me. But I could not 
eat or drink, or do ■anything but qlcep; and so 
aunt let mo go to bed- 

“ I have been all the morning writing this, and 
have not told you a word about Rosemary-lodge; 
so my letter will not be ready to go to-day." 

" It is a good thing,” resumed Ellen on the 
following day, when she -sat down again to her 
letter writing, “that aunt has given me such a 
large sheet of paper to fill, and that Miss Mont¬ 
gomery cured me, at last, of my scrawling way of 
writing; for I have a good deal to tell yet. There 
is Rosemary-lodge, and the village, and the 
country round, and the people that I have seen, 
and aunt Penelope and her servants, and Mr. 
Filmer and his sister, and the chapel, and wljpt I 
do all day long; qnd I do not remember anything 
else at present, so I will begin with Rosemary^ 
lodge. 

“ lt*is a prdtty place, not so large as our dear 
old Willow-lodge, .but quite large enough for 
twice as many as live in it. It has got a brisk- 
fast parlour, and* n dining room, and a drawing 
room, and a housekeeper’s room, and a servant's 
hall, and a kitchen, and a back kitchdn, and six 
bed-rooms, besides <a stable and a chaise-house, 
and a room over that, which is Benjamin’s rodtn. 
tfliere is a large garden, too, and a poultry-yftrd, 
and a fowl-house, and a pigeon-house, and a fbol- 
house; and everything is kept in such order os 
would win the heart of Miss Montgomery if she 
copld see it. Minnie knows how fond she was of 
order. , 

“ Rosemary-lodge stands by itself, a good way 
from any other houses to signify; there are only a 
few cottages very near, ana they are hidden from 
sight by the shrubbery, which teaches, on both 
.sides, quite down to the road; ana there is a 
• carriage road which winds through it up to the 
door. It is not of much use though, for aunt 
does not often drive out, though she keeps a chaise 
and pony. ' She says that she likes walking best, 
and would not have the trouble of a pony, only it 
was left her by the lady who left her RoBemary- 
lodge, and all the rest of her property; so she 
keeps the old pony out of respect to that lady’s 
memory. I am in hopes aunt will get a side 
saddle, and let me ride the pony sometimes; but 
Hannah says she is sure she won’t. I don’t know 
why Hannah should be so sure. 

“ Hannah is called housekeeper and cook. I 
don't know why she is called housekeeper, for 
aunt does all the housekeeping. Thero is only 
one servant besides Hannah and Ben; and this is 
Rachel, who is housemaid, and attends to the 
poultry, and churns the butter; for oh! I forgot 
to say in the proper place that aunt has a cow as 
well as a pony, which is of a great deal more use. 
It feeds in a great orchard, and goes to bed in a 
cow-house, and Bea milks it every morning and 


night. Ben is the gardener too; and it is so funny 
of him, whatever he is about he keeps talking to 
himself; and he says such strange things that I 
cannot help laughing when I hear him. 

“ The country here is, very beautiful. Out of 
our windows we can sec a great deal of the valley, 
and the river, and the bills,,miles and miles away; 
and now that'the apple blossoms ore just coming 
out, nil the country is coloured over like a painted 
picture; for there are abundance of apples 
grown all round? and aunt Chestef has a cider : 
press. 

“ A great many of the village people work in 
the mills. One day I went with aunt to the mill 
which .was her father’£ when she was a child. It 
is a very large one; and the house they lived in is 
a much finer bouse than Rosemary-lodge. I asked 
aunt if she would not like to live there again; and 
she said, no—it was not a happy time with her at 
all; and she did not wish to think of it, so I 
couldn’t ask her any more questions about that. 

“ I must tell you a little of what I do every day. 
We get up very early in thwmorning at Rosemary- 
lodge. Aunt will not let me <bo in bed after six 
o’clock; and we have brchkfast at seven. Then 
a we have the bible and prayers, which aunt reads 
ont of % little book. Then aunt sets me to work 
in the garden, if it is not wet, weeding flower¬ 
beds, and tying up flowers, and many things of 
that sort. Aunt dees a good dedl of work in the 
garden herself; and one day—oh Minnie, you 
would have been so amused—one day, poor Ben¬ 
jamin was digging, and did not work to aunJL'S 
mind, and when she scolded him, he said he could 
not do it any better, and should not try. Then 
what did aunt do, but send me into the kitchen to 
tell Ann to bring out a chair. And she told Ben 
to sit down upofi it on the path, while sho took 
his spado and went to digging herself. She 
worked hard at it for an hour, and poor Ben had 
to si^still and look on all the while till she had 
dbnc; then she wheeled away a great barrow load 
of rubbish and stones, and told Ben that was tho 
way to work, and that he deserved to havo his 
ears boxed. Ben seemed almost afraid that she 
would do it; but he did not say a word to aunt, 
and went to work again, talking to himself; and 
I heard him say, ‘ Missus is a awful woman—a 
awful woman phe is; she> will ha’ bar way, she 
will; that’s it.’ 

“Well, when we have done working in the 
garden, wo go for a walk till dinner time; and 
annt has got two pairs of thick boots for me, such 
as she wears herself, for gardening and walking. 
She says she means to make a country girl of me, 
and shall teach me how to milk the cotrUhd make 
myself useful. She is having same coarse strong 
frock's made for me too; for she says that what £ 
have gop ace only fit fof do-nothings. Isn’t it 
nice, MfnniS ? J ‘ 

“ There, I have cofne to the end of my paper, 
and cannot get five more lines in, so I cannot tell 
you now what I do all the rest of the day, nor yet 
about Sundays, and Mr. Filmer and his sister. I 
must leave this for aupther time. I am very 
happy, dear father, only 1 wish you were all here 
too.” 

By dint of ckwe writing and crossing, Ellen 
Marsden contrived to crowd the above into a sheet 
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ot foolscap. And imperfect as was the information 
it contained, it served to satisfy Mr. Mursden that, 
fur the present at least, his little Ellen was better 
provided for than she would liuve been in London. 
And. under these favourable auspices, for the time 
Wing, we take ourajpaveof her aud of Rosemary - 


A SCOTTISH CAUSE CELEB RE. j 

The French lfave excelled us much in an enter- i 
taming and instructive branch of reading, by pre¬ 
senting in a popular shape accounts of interesting , 
trials and cases in law. There are, it* is'true, 
many such cases in our own State Trials and 
similar publications, but ^licse books being meant - 
chiefly for professional use, the details are seldom 
given in an attractive form, and are mixed with , 
discussions which are dry and repulsive to the 
general reader. The cases are, besides, usually of 
a political cast, og involve legal questions about , 
which such readers do not care, while cases of a . 
merely circumstantial' character, though deeply , 
interesting, are often # entirely omitted. In the 
French works to which we have alluded some of 
the cases are, no doubt, stated at unsuitable/ 
length, and there is too much of that display of , 
sentiment of which few French writers on any 
subject can divest themselves; but there is a great, 
deal which is exceedingly interesting, clothed in a 
style bot^h inviting and easy. , j 

Accounts of some of our owi^cases which come 
under the description of causes c6lebres, may, we ' 
think, not be-without interest; and many such 
are in particular to bo found in the annals of 
crime in Scotland. We have already detailed two 
of these,* and wo now proceed with another, 
which, though it relates to a matter of little 
value, aud occurred among parties in an obscure | 
station, exhibits a strikingly providential inter- i 
ference in saving the life of an innocent mam I 

In May, 1720, one Petrie, a town officer in , 
Leith, held a bill for 58 1., which bore to bo an ; 
acceptance of the duchess of Gordon to George : 
Henderson, an Edinburgh shopkeeper. The ac- j 
cept'ance was obviously forged, lor it boro no re- | 
semblance to her grace's handwriting, and was i 
simply iu the word “ Gordon,” without the prefix J 
of the Christian name-*—a mode of siguing only ' 
used by those who aro peeresses in theft own . 
right, which she was not. The bill being pre¬ 
sented to her by Petrie for payment, the forgery 
was discovered, and he was apprehended, but 
fonnd blameless, as it appeared that the bill 
which hore the blank indorsations of the drawer 
and ofMaPjSfaret Macleod, wife of a fvigmaker in 
Leith, had been 1 given him by the latter as a 
security for the advance of a small sum by. which 
slu» had been enabled tojelcasp lfer Ihjsband from 
jail. Petrie had not asked payment of the* bill for 
some time after it was due, and said that he had 
so delayed at the suggestion of Mr?. Macleod, who 
toid him that the duchess was much ofccupied by her 
devotions, and that it would bo paid on the^return 
of her manager from the country; but, coming to 
have suspicions of its genuineness, he intimated 

* “fajitam <iivon nnd his Crew,” James Stewart of 
Aucliiu u,” j>i>. cm, 660 , of " Leisure Hour," Volume III. 


to her that lie would have it protested unless he 
got from Henderson, the drawer, a ‘separate obli¬ 
gation for the amount; and this.she procured. 

Henderson and Mrs. Macleod were then taken 
into custody and confronted. She firmly declared 
that she had received from Henderson both the 
bill and obligation ; and the reason she gave for 
her getting the bill was, that her husbuud and 
she had taken a large house as a tavern, furnished 
it, laid in a stouk of liquors, and given the charge 
of the whole to a female housekeeper, who hw 
embezzfL'incnt* had incurred.a debt to her of 581!. 
She threatened the housekeeper with punishment, 
on which the latter offered her Henderson’s bill 
for (he amount, which she having refused to take 
without a guarantee, he gave her the bill bearing 
the acceptance of the duchess. She averred, too, 
that the separate obligation held by l^trie was 
afterwards signed by Henderson, on the 3; .1 of 
May, at nine o’clock in the evening, in presence of 
two witnesses, in the house of one Gibson, a 
wright in the Canongate of Edinburgh. Hender¬ 
son, on the contrary, expressly denied that the sig¬ 
nature to either document waa his, that he had 
any. acquaintance with the duchess nr Mrs. 
Macleod, mid he offered to provp an alibi on the 
occasion alleged by her, and which we have just 
\uen tinned. 

It became the duty of the lofd advocate, as 
public prosecutor (which office was*then held by 
therselebrated Qpncan Forbes), to bring the guilty 
party to punishment. In explanation of what we 
shall mention afterwards, it is necessary to notice 
here, that %t that period charges of forgery were 
investigated in Scotland by. the supreme civil 
court (the Courf ef Session). The evidence being 
taken there, that court (without a jury) deter* 
milled the question, and if they found guilt 
proved they pronounced judgment. The case 
was then transferred to the supreme criminal 
tribunal—the Court of Justiciary—before whiph 
the culprit was brought, and a certified copy of 
the civil court’s judgment .being produced to a 
jury, it was held to be unchallengeable; a verdict 
of guilty followed, and the court gave sentence of 
death. • 

Hendowoh was the party selected to be put on. 

| trial. Gibson, in whose house the obligation w&s ■ 
| said by Mrs. Macleod to have been signed, swore 
' that he knew Mr. Henderson, now at the bar, 

> having seen him several times and been once in 
! company with him—that he saw him sign the oh* 

| ligation in his own house at the time alleged—and 
| that he and a lad of the name of Dempster signed 
| as witnesses. Ho added that Mrs. Macleod and 
! Henderson stayed in his house almost an hour; 
i and Henderson repeatedly desired of her that she 
I should keep herself quiet till Saturday, and she 
' should have her money, which she refused to do 
i unless he signed the obligation. She told llender- 
1 son that she had intimated the bill to the duchess, 
whereupon Henderson beat upon his breast, anil 
exclaimed, “ That is all wrong; why have you done 
so?” He added, that Henderson had dark co¬ 
loured clothes, aud a block wig, such as he then 
wore. This statement was fully borne out by Demp¬ 
ster and a daughter of Gibson, who were present 
at the time; aud though they both allowed that 
they had seen Henderson only twice before, they 
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identified him as tho prisoner at tlie bar. Two ' Culloden, paid a visit to a Mr. Rose in the county • 
female witnesses, one of whom stated that Bhe of Nairn, who showed him a house he was then 
knew Henderson well, swore that they saw him building, and happening to miss one of the carpen- 
accompnny Mrs. Maclcod to Gibsou’s house on the tors whom ho thought an expert workman, asked 
evening in quostion—and another deposed that she the overseer what had become of him. The latter, 
heard Mrs. Macleod charge her housekeeper with taking Mr. Rose aside, requested that no further 
tlie embezzlement, to which the latter replied, notiee of this might be had 4 for that the young 
“ that the mistress might be easy, as she know of man, on learning that the lord advocate was cx- 
a paymaster, Mr. Henderson.” pccted, said it was high time for him to ho off, 

The evidence of alibi brought by the prisoner and that ho would immediately go t8 Aberdeen and 
w»s inconclusive; for though throe witnesses swore sail for London. Mr. Rose very propftdy, however, 
that they spent the lipurs from eight to 'eleven communicated this information to the lord advocate,' 
o’clock in the evening .of tho 3rd of May with him who found, on further inquLy of tho overseer, that 
in his own house in Edinburgh, and that he was the man’s> name was Household, and that he sus- 
not out of their presence above a quarter of an peoted his erimo rfas hjs being accessory to a for- 
hour, they allowed that, pretty hard drinkiug had gcry. llis lordship got Household apprehended at 
gone on, and it was remarked, not unfairly, that Aberdeen, and sent him prisoner to Edinburgh. 

“ it was natural for comrades over a bottle to think On being brought before the court at the 
a whole hour but a quarter.” In some respectB beginning of tjie winter session, and examined, 
the other evidenco on Henderson's part was re- Household deposed “ that he, at the desire of Mrs. 
markable, but not calculated to rebut the very Macleod, wrote the bill, which she dictated to liitn, 
direct testimony brought against him. It was and in particular ho \vrote tjio name of George 
proved, for instance, that Mrs. Macleod had pre- | Henderson, both as drawer and indorsor; bnt the 
tended to an acquaintance with the duchess of | word ‘ Gordon ’ he did not write. At another 
Goidon, which she certainly had not, and that.ghe time she put on him a coat t)f her husband’s, and 
had offered, a witness a bribe If he would swear j a black knotted periwig, and told him she was to 
that he saw Henderson give her the bill; but Bring him into the company of two honest men, 
neither of these circumstances were irrcconeileable" before Whom he mast personate George Henderson, 
with these attempts which have .not been uncom- He did as she desired, and she took him to a 
mon—made by parties who have really troth on Wright’s honse in the Canongatc-*-a little below 
tlieir side-*-to improve the appearance of tlrtiir the earl of Moray’s—and there, in presence of the 
cases by fiptions.. Henderson, averred bcsidSa, - Wright, and a boy called Dempster, she dictated, 
however, that one David Household was the actual and he wrote the obligation, and signed it by the 
forger; aud.a military gentleman, to whiAn House- name.of George Henderson in prepence of the 
hold had been servant, swore that he believed the wright and Dempster, who subscribed as witnesses, 
signature to the obligation to be-Bis ; while a fs- After her imprisonment, a highland man called 
male witness deposed that Household had acknow- for him, and said he was sent by Mrs. Mucleod's 
lodged to her, after Mrs. Macleod was *appfe- husband to advise him to abscond on account ol 
bended, that he had at her desire personated Hen- the papers he had written, which he at first thought 
derson on the occasion in question, and that, unnecessary, as he wrote them at the desire of 
finding ho was now in danger of bis lifo,he would anothqf; but becoming convinced of liis danger, 
abscond, which Jie did. It would be obviously he*hau lied.” A witness deposed to his knowledge 
most nnsafe, however,.to hold that positive ovi- of Household having been in hiding before he 
deuce could be affected by the gratuitous assertion absconded, and to his having assigned as the 
of a party who was not produced, and who might reason, that he had written and subscribed these 
have got up a story by the prisoner's inducement; documents. The same witness added that he was 
apid, besides, Household's former master* allowed well acquainted with Household's hand-writing, 
«Abat he was “ about a head less than the prisoner.” and believed the writing to be bis. In confirma- 
The Court of Session was on the eve of finding tion of this, Household was, made, in presence of 
the forgery proved, and that Henderson was guilty the court, to sign the name of Henderson, and it 
of it; so, just before that court rose for a summer was found on comparison to tally exactly with tho 
vacation of three months, the lord advocate forgeries. The lad Dempster—one of the wit- 
moved that they would find accordingly, and send nesses—beiug re-examined, Henderson and House- 
thc case to the Criminal Court. Had that been hold were both placed before him, and the large 

then done, fliere can be no doubt that Henderson black wig being taken off Henderson’s head and 

would in a few weeks have suffered the penalty of j put on Household's, Dempster now s»Jl*e "'that 
death; but his counsel having solemnly affirmed j headid believe that the said person was said David 
that, from frequent conversations with him, he ; Household,*and not George Henderson.” 
could not believe him to be the guilty party, and 1 This tvidenpo dovetailing as it did with the ex- 
having beseeehed their lordships not to be preci-} culpatory*pr<?of whirls Henderson had adduced on 
pitate, “ for that even procrastination was not a ! his trial, confirmed, of tourse, that proof on every 
fault when the life of a man was at stake," his ; point in which it had formerly been legally 

address made such an impression on the court, j defective; and .the whole together left no doubt 

that they postponed further proceedings till the ' that Mrs. Maclcod was the perpetrator of tho 
winter session. | fraud, and the responsible instigator of the forgery. 

During the vacation, a singular combination of The rest may be told very briefly. She was put 
circumstances occurred to vindicate Henderson and on her trial, found guilty, received sentence of 
to' expose a deeply-laid scheme of fraud. . i death, and was e/eouted in the Grassmarkct of 
The lord advocate in his way north to his seat of Edinburgh, on 8th March, 1727. We recollect a 
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gentleman who lived to the age of 97, and died in 
1813, who told us that when a boy he was present 
at her execution. According to his statement, she 
was a young woman, handsome and beautiful, and 
walked from the jail to the place of execution 
dressed in a black' robe and petticoat, bearing a 
white fan in her hand,, and having a white sarsenet 
hood on her head. On coming to tRe scaffold, she 
divested herself of the ornamental parts of her 
attire, pinned a handkerchief on her breast, and 
having herself adjusted thd fat&l cord, died with 
much fortitude, persisting to the last in the assertion 
of her innocence. 


GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. 

TEOM THE GEBMAH. 

CHAPTER VIII. . 

Oh the day succeeding the great change described 
in our last chapter the exiles could only leave their 
hut for a short time, because of the heavy rain. 
They shovelled away the melted snow around their 
dwelling, for the Vater was beginning to pene¬ 
trate the floor, and they waded ankle 'ep in 
water. Rivulets also began to rush on all sidev 
from the wood; it was only by great exertion that 
they conducted the destructive element away from 
their hut. They had just finished, and ^ere pre¬ 
paring to retire to Test, when’Romanow went out 
to take a last look of departing day. HiB loufl 
call quickly brought the others up the slope of a 
1)111 which he had ascended. If is almost vain to 
attempt a description of the scene before them. 

A river, nearly two thousand feet wide, no 
longer fettered in winter's chains, flowed in their 
close vicinity. The ice, however, was not entirely 
gone, although it had broken nere and there. 
Great pieces were discernible, some almost sunk, 
others standing half above the surface, their 
clear greenish blue colour strongly contrasting 
with the muddy yellow brown of the streafn. 
One enormous glacial mass, which still lay firm 
upon the river, seemed indeed to heave as if a 
mighty subterranean power was at work to burst 
it. It only yielded gently, however, bending 
elastically without cracking. Similar vibrations 
were repeated every minute, with a creaking and 
roaring that seemed enough to shake the solid 
earth. 

“ My friends, be on your guard,” said Lomineff, 
trembling, as he gazed upon the scene before him. 
“ The ice must ere long break up." 

His prognostications were but too correct. 
Scarcj^mdhe uttered the words when, as far as 
the eye count reach, the mass of ice Was shattered 
into hundreds ofsenormous pieces. This happened 
with a thundering crash which resounde4 above 
every other noise. For a moment the floqd seemed 
to pause, and then the mudd^ yellow wastes burst 
over on all sides, hissing and foaming, driving at 
the same time before them large ipasses of ice in 
the direction of the opposite bank, en which about 
fifty maple and pine trees stood. These, however, 
were instantaneously swqpt away. 

The waters now rose faster every minute, and 
the rain began to pour with fresh violence, so that 
the exiles left their station and returned to the 
hut. Wind and rain beat against the walls all 


night, and mingled their awful voices with the 
roll of the ever-heightening, wildly-rushing 
torrent. 

On the following morning a fearful sight was 
presented to the eye. Though their hut stood 
full fifty feet above the river, the latter had in¬ 
creased during the night to half the height of 
the hill' on which their structure stood, so that 
the shore was perfectly under water, the tops of 
some submerged trees peeping above. 

The streaip continued to‘drive the increasing 
masses* of ice forward, and a number of largo 
trees were at the same time ‘carried along by the 
foaming floods occasionally, also, the body of a 
wild beast whiclf had been drowned would be 
hurried along. *0n the trunk of one large tree 
sat a great brown bear. ■ The animal gazed round, 
keeping himself out of the reach of fhe water, 
high upon the tree, though evidently by no means 
relishing the voyage on which he had entered. 
The frightful position, indeed, in which he was 
placed made him tame, for when ho saw our 
friends, he raised his head and uttered a humble 
supplicating roar. Not long after the trunk sunk 
beneath a mass of jee, the Mar vanishing with it. 
Again thatree rose, the wild beast still clinging 
,to it, snuffing End shaking himself. But the 
violent motion of the animal shook the precarious 
support to which he clung, so that after sinking 
two dr three times, poor Bruin finally disappeared 
in fhe abyss. • 

Let us make use of this opportunity to collect 
some of the floating wood,” said Lomineff, after 
they lmd looked long enough at tho wild fury of 
the flood. They therefore fixed their boat by long 
straps to the shofe, occupied it for the first time, 
and letjthemselves drive down the river. 1 

* Should we not fix a second set of straps as a 
precaution P" said Golowin, anxiously, when he 
saw what fearful power the current had. 

“It is unnecessary,” said Lomineff; and Sajew 
laughed at Golowin’s timidity, while he said, “ To¬ 
morrow, if the ice has diminished, we will cross 
the river.’’ 

Golowin was by no means satisfied. The bold¬ 
ness of his companion indeed increased his appre¬ 
hension. • They secured, however, some of the 
floating trees, and drew them to the shore. When • 
they hod obtained about fifty of them, Romanow 
saw a gigantic beech swiftly floating down, and 
pointed it out to his companions. “ With that in 
our possession we shall have enough for this year,” 
said Lomineff eagerly; and so speaking, he 
steered iq its direction. On reaching, it, he had 
just succeeded in fastening the last strap to a 
branch of its trunk, and tying it to a ring in the 
boat, when suddenly the tree made a violent 
swing, and the cord which secured their little 
bark to the shore giving way, the exiles were 
driven out into the open river. 

Golowin uttered a loud orp of horror, and 
staggered to his seat in despair. The two sailors 
saw what had happened, but did not lose courage. 
Confident on an element whose tricks they knew 
and had learned to overcome, they quickly formed 
their resolution. Lomineff sprang to the rudder, 
and called to Sajew, “ Cut the strap, that we mqy 
be free-on the river before we are drawn into the 
I current. * And you, Golowin hnd Romanow, take 
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BREAKING UP OP TUE I«E. 


heart; we are indeed in danger, but not without 
hope of recovery. Take the oars, and keep free 
from the icc and the trees, that tho boat .may not 
be capsized or dashed to pieces. Leave the re6t 
to ns." 

Golowin and his friend quickly recovered them¬ 
selves,and did as they were told. Meantime the 
two sailors also Reized the oars, and worked with 
all their might to Bteer to land. But the powerful 
current had carried them far out—rftore than 200 
feet—and was driving them towards a part where 
the waves dashed with fury, and bore great masses 
of ice and wood along with them. 

“ You must pull with all your might," Raid 
Iiomincff, who now found that such a voyage had 
peculiar difficulties which he had not before expe¬ 
rienced, and that dangers threatened them* differ¬ 
ent from what he he'd met in the open sea. 


The two men thus addressed laboured as di¬ 
rected with all their energies. Not long after, 
they all felt a violent concussion. A large pine 
trunk had struck the boat, held it firmly between 
its outspread roots, and threatened, *niflf only to 
cjfrry it into the current, towasds which it was 
hurrying, but also to capsize it by the weight of 
its violent pressuae. They were therefore obliged 
to lay asfide *the oarsf anti with their united force 
to labour to get free Trom this dangerous neigh¬ 
bour. Their efforts were vain; the keel of the 
boat was tightly rammed in between the elastic 
roots, which held it like teeth, so that human 
power toas useless. When the exiles looked up 
in the midst of this fruitless labour, they no 
longer knew the land. They were driving with 
the stream to wi unknown distanco, and the 
furious rapidity with which they were carried 
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through (lie water, convinced them of their ap- j “ Criminals," said Lowineil. 

pioachiiiir disastrous fate. “We are lost,” said “How came you here? Why 'have you left 

Lomi.'.‘If sauly, scarcely retaining his seat. A your station ?” 

cheadlul silence was the only answer to his, “We did not willingly leave our dwelling,” said 
despairing exclamation. Romanovv. “ We were carried away in a boat on 

I “He only is let who gives himself up to , the river, by the driftwood. The water broke our 
I despair," said Roinanow; “ if you are hopeless, moorings, and drove us out. We were saved with 
' then every hope of rescue-vaiiishtas. Up! be great danger and difficulty.” 

I men. Let us not lose time in unavailing com- j “ Where is the boat?” said the Cossack, 

j plaints. The foore we do, the less will be the, “ It is fastened to that birch tree, by the stream.” 

I peril. See, the water is driving '&s to the opposite , “ The rider gave a sign tc a Cossack, who How 

shore; it is not so wild tlu-re. Let us put forth | like tlife wind on his small, horse in the direction 

all our might to reach the wood, and call upon signified, where he disappeared owing to the 
Providence to help us.” • • . I declivity of the ground. Soon, however, he re- 

Thcse manly words copqueted despair, the ! appeared, aud giving a sign to his companions, the 
worst enemy in danger. They took the oars, j whole toop set pff towardsnhim. 
worked with fresh courage in the direction of the “ What possesses these fellows ?” said Romnuow. 

stream, and Lomineff guided the rudder again, ; “ Our boat is lost; they will take it <rom us,” 

with the circumspection and consideration neces- : replied Stvjevv, sorrowfully. 

sary to a man of his calling. Suddenly a second Various conjectures were advanced, till the 
terrible blow hit the boat, so that they were all riders again appeared, aud sprang towards our 
thrown down; whep they recovered their feet , friends. 

and sprung up, an enormous mass of ice, twelve i “ Which of you made that boat P” said the 
feet high, rose up. - | leader, kindly. 

“ Quick! the oars 4 !” cried Lomineff. The “I,” answered Sajew. 

others seized them, and happily kept off from the. " Will you build me such an one ?” asked the 

formidable block. While thus engaged, the pine' Cossack. 

trunk again emerged not far from them, an'd Ro» ' . “ Willingly, if I can get the necessary tools.”, 
manow, who saw it, said joyfully, “ The iceberg , “ I will supply you. You cannot return to your 

has saved us; ifr has freed us from that trunk!” ■ hut at present, for tbo inundation will not be over 

With renewed courage aud fresh vigour the for'nineteen days." 
rescued ones now laboured, and after an hour'4 : ' ‘‘Then I will cheerfully undertake .the task,” 
•work succeeded in gaining tho laud. I repeated Sajew; “ but I must have the assistance 

Hut their difficulties were not ended. After of my companions.” 
they had-recovered a little strength, hunger in-! “They may also remain here. Come, we will 
cruascd, and they hod no provision in the boat, aocuminudateydu, and provide for you. Do your 
There was also no possibility of reaching the hut wo'Jc well, aud you shall have no cause to com. 
while the high water lasted. With their usual pla'iu.”' 

prudence, tfiey had stocked their dwelling before The four exiles followed the Cossaek to the 
setting out in the morning; but of what use were gnard-honse. There they met four other Cossacks, 
the provisions which they had left behind? „How who regarded them with curiosity. The statjon 
could they live in the desert, or upon the water 1' i seemed fully provided with the means of life both 
“ First of all, let us see whether we cannot; for men and horses. The Cossacks cheerfully 
extricate ourselves from our diffiuulties,” said allowed our friends to share their supper, asking 
Romauow. “Wait here; I will clitnb that tree them in the meantime many questions. Weary, 
and give you information.” ! but without anxiety, and filled with gratitude to 

He ascended, and when he reached the top, he j that Divine hand which, all undeserving as they 
called out joyfully Friends, vve are saved. Smoke . were, had so graciously brought them out of ‘so • 
is rising in that direction, and a. large house is much danger and difficulty, the poor fellows slept 
lighted up. Let us try to reach it.” j that evening soundly. . 

“Tn what direction is the smoke?” | The next murning they began their work, for 

“ Northward,” was the answer. The brave man ; which the Cossacks, who were well provided with 
then descended from his lofty height. Having , tools, lent them what they needed. The business 
secured their faithful and valued boat, they took 1 proceeded with vigour and speed under the 
their axes and oars, and under Romauow’s guidance ’ direction of tho active Sajew, so that the guards, 
walketT Torwird towards the part where he had ; who looked on, and sometimes lent their aid, were 
seen the smoke. »The wood soon came to an end; well pleased aud treated them kindly. The bout 
some poor corn fields and wide meadow land sue- , was made much larger than their own, and the 
ceeded, the latter almost free from scow: beyond, Cossacks showed them some pieces of good cloth, 
in the direction of tho lijjht,' they beheld' a large out of which an excellent sail might be made, 
house, extensive stables, aud' other buildings. | At the end of eleven days Sajew, begaji to iix the 
“ That is an imperial guard-house. Come, we ! keel, and to join the frame-work of the bark, when 
| will approach it, and ask for help/' said Lomineff. J the unexpected arrival of three of a numerous 
They advanced towards l. e house, but were i escort of sledges interrupted the solitude of the 
I already discovered by j,ts inmates, for • several' settlement. 

Cossacks hastened forth, brought out mounted It was an imperial commissioner, who at tho 
horses, aud in a trice surrounded our friends. I commencement of spring was visiting these re- 
“ Who are you?” asked the .eldest, a kind of j mote deserts, partly to assign new places of res'i- 
undcr officer. I dence to the criminals, and partly to announce to 
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a few persons their freedom from imprisonment, 
ami permission to return to their homes and 
faiii'iies. 

Ilo was surprised at the presence of Golowin 
and his friends. When he had been informed the 
reason, and had observed their names, lie looked 
at his list, laid it aside with a congratulatory 
shake of his head, took out two papers from a 
letter-bap 1 , called ltumanow and (Jolowin, and de¬ 
livered the documents to them with these words: 
“Mead for yourselves ; you are pardyntd ! ” 

What joy, and also wiiat sorrow, this surprising 
intelligence awakened in this little group, can bet¬ 
ter he imagined than described. But a short time 
was allowed for the interchange of feelings. A 
sledge was drawn up. hroluwin and Roinanrtw re¬ 
ceived the command to mount, and were escorted 
by two CosSaeks. Sajew mid Lotnineir, doomed to 
longer exile, saw them depart, and lost sight of 
them in the wood. I 

Many weeks passed by ; at last the well known ! 
plains of Russia were reached. Golowin vainly ! 
attempted to discover the humane officer who on 
liis outward journey had promised his intercession, 
and to whom lie was probably indebted for deliver¬ 
ance. But he arrived in safety at Moscow with 
Ruiinmow, and was rejoieed to rejoin his wife and 
children again. A bitter drop mingled in their- 
cup of joy at tin! recital of poor YermanotFs fate; 
but the reunited ones .had enough of happiness in 
their meeting. • * # 

Golowin usrote his own history ; and in trans-1 
luting it for our readers, we trust we have suc¬ 
ceeded iu impressing them with fresh motives fur 
gratitude that their lot lias not been cast amongst 
the wilds of Siberia, and that they live in a country 
wiiere their liberties cannot on groundless ^susjfi- 
cion he tampered with and taken away. * 


MY GROI’INGS NIKE MILES UNDER 
* GROUND. 

Ia the mouth of September, during a recent 
tour through the United SLates, accompanied by 
a young friend from Scotland, the gratified 

a Jong-cherished desire by a visit to the cetebrated 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, ninety miles south 
from Louisville. A tedious and fatiguing stage¬ 
coach journey oC eighteen hours brought us to 
Bell's hotel, a comfortable road-side inn, wlicro the 
coach deposits passengers for the cave. Mr. Bell, 
mine host, now -descending the hill of life, is well 
known on the road, and is' tamed for not having 
seen the Mammoth Cave, although a* thirty 
years’ resident within seven miles of it. A gentle¬ 
man and his wife from Lexington, Kentucky, were 
our sole and agreeable companions to the cave. 
Alter two hours’ jolting in a buggy over a most 
uncomfortable road, through beautiful, rolling, 
oak-clad “ barreu%” we were housed in u good 
hotel erected for the accommodation of the cave 
visitors. 

Having fortified ourselves with a good dinner as 
well as coarse woollen jackets and caps, "we set out 
for our first day’s excursion underground, paying 
twelve shillings and sixpence each as entry-money. 
Mat, our negro slave guide, with nothing slavish 
in learning, dress, or language, provided a lamp 


for each ol us, and led ns down a steep path into 
a deep dark ravine. At the bottom appears the 
Mammoth's Mouth, a wide orilice, of very forbid¬ 
ding aspect, to which we descended by rude steps 
constructed of the loose l-pcks aud earth. Oil en¬ 
tering, wc were met by a flights of bats, numbers 
of which inhabit the outer pyts of the cave. 

The part immediately within the entrance is 
comparatively contracted, although jbout the size 
of a railway tunnel, and is known by the name 
of The Narrows. *This expands into*a more spa¬ 
cious section called the First Saltpetre Vats. 
Here was* an extensive manufactory of saltpetre 
for gunpowder durfhg the war of 1812-15. It was 
obtained by lixiviating the fine alluvial earth with 
which the floor of the cavo is deeply covered. The 
wagon tracks nnd foot-prints of the oxen em¬ 
ployed in the work are still distinctly visible. Lines 
of wooden pipes, by which the ley was conveyed to 
the evaporating pans, numerous wooden vats mid 
other erections, show, the great extent of the 
work carried on in this papdemonium—truly a fit 
place for the preparation of the death-dealing ma¬ 
terial. The roof of the vut-houstf is a lofty dome, 
called the Rotunda. 

• # The most interesting parts of the cave have 
'fanciful^jlcsignations, derived from the names of 
various’ objects to which they have a rude resem¬ 
blance, or^ from some incident in their history. 
Thus, having passed “the first vatl, we meet the 
cliffs of Kentucky river, which, the Kentuckian in¬ 
forms us, this lamp-lit landscape really resembles. 
Next appears the church and pulpit, where there 
was at one time regular preaching, .and where a 
sermon is still delivered at times when visitors are 
many. It is an irregular vault, CO feet in height. 
We then pass through the second saltpetre vats, 
where the cave i/wide and lofty, cumbered with 
hills of stones and saline earth thrown up in the 
process of lixiviation, and enter the gothic gallery. 
Across J.his division runs a ledge of the limestone 
rock projecting from the wall, and from this gal¬ 
lery, to which we ascend with some little diffi¬ 
culty, we have a peculiar view faintly revealed by 
the scattered lamps beneath us. 

Leaving the main cave here, we turned to the 
right, into the gothie avenue, in which the rocks 
assume a rude resemblance to gothic architecture. 
Here iu a niclip was found tlie mummy of a 
woman. • As no known tribe of American Indians 
preserve their dead in this manner, she is believed 
to kuve belonged to an extinct race, perhaps to 
those who raised the numberless mysterious 
mounds which are scattered over the western 
states—a numerous people who have left no yther 
history. • • ** 

Reusing jiimsclf from the reverie into which 
the mummy story will probably throw him, the 
tourist soon reaches the gplhic chapel, which is 
well eutifled to its nafhe (Vom the massive ribbed 
pillars aud arches funned by the junction of the 
stalactites from t^ic roof, and the stalagmites from 
the floor. Descending into a deep cavity called 
the Lover’s Leap, nnd scrambling through El¬ 
bow Crerice, we contemplate the beauties of the 
Star Chamber, of which some one has truly said 
that the roof seems to be split open, revealing the 
vault of the nigbb—■heaven spangled with stars. 
This most beautiful phenomenon is caused by the 
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roof, 50 feet above us, being coated with a black 
crust, studded with Bmall crystals, which twinkle 
in the lamp-light. 

The deserted chamber is memorable as the 
scene of a curious experiment in the treatment ef 
consumption. The air of the cave being mild, and 
unaffected by the ehnpges of the season, consump¬ 
tive patients were to be cured by being buried 
alive. Houses^ which are still standing, were built 
in the now deserted chamber, and the voluntary 
immigration 'to a species of classical hades duly 
took place. Through their love of the light, they 
consented to “remain in darkness as those who 
had been long dead.” Life is Wcet, but the re¬ 
sult was as might have ty;en anticipated, They 
enjoyed indeed a mild and equable though damp 
climate; but then the gloom, the silence, with the 
wakeful sensitiveness these must have produced, 
and the constant society of their fellow consump¬ 
tives, exerted a baneful effect. It was soon found 
that their situation was too unnatural tor healthy 
influences, and the .well-meant scheme was gra¬ 
dually abandoned, “ the last man” having perse¬ 
vered for a year without benefit. 

With a heavy Righ for the consumptives, or per¬ 
haps to test the soundness of our own lungs, w t e 
trudge on again in search of other wonders. Tra¬ 
versing the Winding Labyrinth, we are abruptly 
stopped by a wall of rock, in which perceive 
an opening liUfe a gothic Window. Within this 
window is Goran's Dome. Our guide ignites 
some oiled paper and throws it into the abyss. 
' While thus illuminated, we lerfn over the window 
sill, and perceive this grand and beautiful cavity 
rising 10!) feet above, and sinking ns far beneath 
ns. Such places possess an indescribable attrac¬ 
tion, and I could not resist the desire to descend to 
the bottom if at all practicable.* Turning back a 
few steps, I followed Mat through narrow, rugged, 
and tortuous crevices, gradually descending to the 
top of a water-worn pass, only large enough to 
admit a man’s body. This pass may bo compared 
to a chimney stuck round internally with spikes 
of rock, mud being substituted for soot. It is 
some 30 feet in depth, and opens into the bottom 
of the Dome. Scrambling down bear-fashion, 
we soon reached the bottom, and Goran's majestic 
dome, illuminated by the lights of our party at the 
window in mid-distance, towered.above us to the 
height of 200 feet—a sharp cone, ribbed like a 
groined vault, and polished by that persevering ar¬ 
chitect, water. Picking up a few pebbles as me¬ 
morials, wo returned by the same rat-holes, tho¬ 
roughly besmeared, but delighted. 

Ou£_ first day’s excursion terminated at the 
Bottornfess'“Pit. This fearful place for a time set 
bounds to discovery in tho cave, completely bar¬ 
ring farther progress. To look into it, aqd listen 
to the booming thunder that rose from aq unknown 
depth when a stone wad huVled into it,'long de¬ 
prived the most stout-hearled of their determina¬ 
tion to explore. At length a subterranean Colum¬ 
bus crossed it at the second attempt, only escaping 
destruction by a hairbreadth. His ladder slipped, 
but a death-gripe of a projecting rock sated him, 
and he found himself on the farther side. A gang¬ 
way was soon after thrown across the narrow part 
of it. It is found to be about 160 feet in depth. 
Several deeper passages have been found opening 


into it in different directions. Indeed, the lime¬ 
stone formation in the vicinity of fhe Bottomless 
Pit, (to repeat that awful appellation, so sugges¬ 
tive of a more terrible reality,; and Goran’s Dome, 
is quite honey-combed with caves, above, below, 
and around. One part of it is worn into the form 
of a very deep circular draw well, apparently as 
perfect' as plummet and compass can make it. 
Here, however, as we have said, ended our first 
day’s excursion* and, in miner language, we “ went 
to grass ” again. • • 

We‘set out anew next morning to penetrate to 
the extremity of the cave and explore its various 
branches. Mut carripd a can of oil; Albert, an¬ 
other slave of grent intelligence, a basket of provi¬ 
sions* and our, suite was. completed by his wife 
Helena, a brown woman, cheerful, neat, and 
rather good looking. Wo proceed by the main 
cave, over the ground already described, till we 
reach the Giant’s Coffin, a fallen rock lying near 
the walk The coffin hid for thirty years, after 
the discovery of the cave, the entrance to the 
parts reserved for this day’s excursion. Visitors 
passed and repassed close by, without dreaming 
th«t behind it lay a passage leading to avenues 
more extensive and remarkable than any yet dis¬ 
covered. 

• Turning sharp behind the Giant's Coffin . we 
descend by a ladder through th'c steps 1 of lime 
into The Valley of Humility.. Thcftce through the 
wiViding way, .or Fat Man's Misery, a long ser¬ 
pentine water-worn passage, just wide enough for 
ordinary “ humans,” but in which one of the Fal- 
Btaff species would be miserable indeed; and would, 
doubtless, wipe his brow, and heartily congratu¬ 
late himself when he had wriggled himself through 
tlfe pass into Great Relief. Wo next reach m 
succession River Hall; Bacon Chamber, its roof 
strangely worn into resemblance of scores of bacon 
hams hanging from it; the Dead Sea, a horrid 
gulf with a black pool at the bottom, that .one 
shudders to look at; the River Styx, which 
is heard rushing along in a chasm below us to join 
Lake Lethe. Wo cross the river by a natural 
bridge, which leads us to the shores of the lake, a 
pond of limpid water, never once ruffled by a 
breeze. * Wo are paddled over it in a flat-bottomed 
boat, and land upon a smooth, sandy beach, at tlicf 
entrance of the great walk. This is a lofty and 
wide corridor, 300 yards long, through which the 
river flows when its waters are high; but we turn 
walk without obstruction over its sandy bed. Ap¬ 
parently it has been altogether excavated by run¬ 
ning water, of which every part of its shelves and 
cavities bears the impress. It leads to Echo River. 
Upon its quiet and pellucid waters we embark. 
The lamps are ranged in the bow of the boat, 
and Mat seats himself with his paddle in the 
stem. Silently she glides through an arch so low 
that we mnst crouch in passing, but which imme¬ 
diately expands again into a wide irregular pass. 
So transparent is the water, that although some¬ 
times twenty feet in depth, we can distinctly 
survey its bed, its every stone and crag, even to tho 
bottom. While sitting in breathless admiration, 
the gnide, by a blow upon the boat from his paddle, 
awakes the slumbering echo. It rolls around us, 
reverberates along the vaults, and dies away in the 
gloom, like a peal of music 'uttered in thunder, 
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sinking’ by soft cadence into primeval silence. 
Then the paddle is. timed to a negro melody, with 
an abwpt pause at the close of each verse. Hark 1 
The echo expires with such a perfect resemblance 
to a bass uoto from a strong piano, that we may 
exclaim, surely there is some other instrument 
than rock and water here. A voice hails us from 
the darkness ahead. “ It was only an echo." 

“ No; it was certainly a voice.” . Reaching tho 
termination of our voyage, where tnc river disap¬ 
pears through a low conduit, we fiftd that the 
voice was from a solitary fisherman who has been 
pursuing his sport since early morning. For the 
waters of the cave are tenanted J>y two species of I 
fish as peculiar as theij habitation—fish wjjhout j 
eyes—Divine skill, economical iif all its work¬ 
ings, having denied them organs which would here 
have been useless. 

Setting forward again with increasing curiosity, 
we proceed for a mile and a half through a wide 
avenue called Silliman’s, which lias in general 
the appearance of a dry river channel. Hero lie 
what are termed, after the nomenclature of 
classic mythology, the Infernal Regions, tra¬ 
versed by a shelving slippery* path, where a 
single false step wotild plunge us into a dark chasm 
which is close alongside. Escaped from this place, 
of <5\il rjamc, tho wild and rugged Pass of El 
Gau soon receives us. It may be two miles long 
and thirty to sixty feet in height, but so narrow 
that our lamps can.searcely light t*hc eye to tlTc • 
roof—a most strange dry river channel, wholly 
water-worn,, with galleries of projecting ledges on 
either side, and ut various heights. The limestone 
at the partings of tho strata is wont into all kind* 
o£ fantastic shapes and cavities, wide low caverns 
and siiarp shelves, their serrated outlines and dc£p 
shadows giving the pass an air of gloomy gran¬ 
deur, which we frequently linger to contemplate. 

The pass of El Gau, and seemingly also our 
pilgrimage, terminates at Hebe's Spring of sul¬ 
phureous water. Rut no—look up. A long 
ladder leads to an ngly block hole which opens its 
jaws in tho roof. Through it lies tho way to 
Cleveland's Cabinet, another spacious avenue 
two miles long. Its walls and roof ire. almost 
jyliolly encrusted with white gypsum, in every 
variety of form. The chefs d'teuvres of the 
Cabinet are Mark’s Rower and Charlotte’s Grotto, 
where tho gypsum on the roof has effloresced 
into the most beautiful variety of vines, leaves, 
and ilowers, of formal likeness the most striking, 
but all of spotless white. The roof of Charlotte’s 
Grotto might bo compared to a parterre of 
flowers—bleached, petrified, and inverted—the 
beauteous work of a subtle artist. The whole 
avenue is quite dry, but cumbered with fallen 
rocks, which make walking slow and difficult. 
Rut while “ forward " is tho word, the weakest 
feels no weakness ^ere. • 

The Rocky Mountains are a hill of huge fallen 
rocks, which we climb on hands and feet, and 
from the summit look down into Dismal Hollow, 
a chaos vast, whore our lamps’ feeble rays are lost 
in gloom. Let us descend and scatter with our 
'lights around its verge. We have surely pene¬ 
trated to the regal hall of “chaos and ancient 
night." Well might its vague sublimity lead the 
imagination of tourists astray, who have variously 


estimated its area at from two to eight acres; but 
enough remains when I say that one acre seems to 
be nearer the truth. There are heights and hol¬ 
lows, with “ rocks upon rocks in dire confusion 
hurled.” The dismal ruin is scanned by a vault 
of Titanic masonry, terribly grand; its rudely re¬ 
gular dome, curving upwards till lost in darkness, 
which, above and around us, throws its mantle of 
mystery over the sombre grandeur 6f the scene. 

There are several avenues leading "from Dismal 
Hollow. Following one of them n little way we 
come in right of Sarina’s Arbour in a nook be¬ 
neath .use <n>d a wery wet and incommodious 
bower she seems t<f havf chosen, tenantable only by 
a mermaid. The descent being precipitous UDd 
difficult, our Lexington friend sat himself down at 
tho top and resolved to rest content with wlmt he 
had seen, while, his more spirited lady determined 
to persevere. Our way lay along a slanting slippery 
rock, with a black chasm at its verge. Rut our 
cheerful and attentive guide, throwing himself 
back against the wall beyond, and bridging the 
cleft with his limbs, offered his not handsome but 
useful pedestals as steppiil^ stones across the 
treacherous suifacc. Ry them we passed in safety 
ahd reached the Arbour, which well rewarded 
•our cuffosity. It is draped with wavy sheets of 
brown stalactites, appearing at a hasty glance like 
very thicS leather tapering downwards to sharp 
' edges, and when struck, sounding like metallic 
phites in every note of the gamut. The water, 
ancieut decorator, atill trickles from the drapery, 
and, received into a basin, forms Medpra’s Spring. 
Let us have a draught of its limpid water, for we 
have now attained tho “benmost bore” of the 
Mammoth Cave, nine miles from daylight. 

Our stomachs now begin to remonstrate against 
the wont of attention; so recrossing Dismal 
Hollow, and taking our parting look of it from 
the ltycky Mountains, wo select a convenient 
flag for our dining table, and Albert displays the 
contents of his basket, fowls, ham, and bread; good 
fare for a party of human moles. A pocket 
pistol well loaded and a bottlo of wine; water from 
one of tlie numerous springs with which tho cave 
abounds, wholesome as the Nile and clear as the air; 
and a handful of salt on the rock, is “convanient” to 
all. Rethinking. myself to write a letter from this 
novel bivouac to a dear friend “ far, far away ” in the 
world of sun and moonlight, a stone is stuck intp 
a fissure and my lamp hung upon it; the sole of 
The Lady’s Slipper forms an “ illigant ” writing 
desk, and a blunt pencil bluntly records my feel¬ 
ings. Rut now slaves and freemen have dined, 
and tbe lady has nine rough miles bctweeiriier and 
rest, with abated novelty to sustain her homeward 
steps. e 

We eiamined sqme minor avenues of the cave 
as wo returned, but left'miles unvisited. The 
guides very properly preserve the mineral curiosi¬ 
ties of the bowem and arbours from tho bands 
of selfish tourists; but abundance of beauti¬ 
ful specimens may be picked np in other nooks and 
crevices in Cleveland’s Cabinet, where we spent 
some time in collecting them. Not the least 
beautiful forms which the gypsum assumes are 
those of long crystalline needles, and straight silk¬ 
like fibres. Large white spiders, plump and jovial, 
the aldermen of the race, inhabit the dry fissures, 
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and arc the only indigenous occupants we saw lights before ns, and form a better idea of its 
besides the fish and bats. Thera are, however, we heights, widths, and rugged grandeur, than those 
were told, some rats occasionally met with. in front can have. • 

The estimated length of the cave, nine miles, is Let me seat myself on this stone, extinguish 
as near the truth'as the guides can‘judge by the my lamp, and allow my companions to pass on. 
time taken to traverse it. In that distance it is How unique the scene as they appear and disappear 
believed that we crusx our own track more than among*thc knolls, rocks, and hollows, their lights 
once, bnt at various heights and depths, as we go ! chasing for ft moment the shadows, now there, now 
from end to end, turning and twisting about,rising j yonder, streaming upward and athwart with fitful 
and descending through* the* most unexpected ! gleam. Tlje darkness advances—our distance 
openings, and with the strangest ’tortuosities, i lengtHens—and now the .merry laugh no longer 
Probably among the thousands of ufioxamined i reaches us ; their voices sink to echoed murmurs, 
nooks and holes other discoveries will be made, as 1 the last footfall hasj died upon the ear, the last 
some have been made lately, *fhe proprietor for- 1 gleam has vanished from yon far-off crag, not even 
bids a survey and plan of the cave to be made— ; a drop of waf#r reminds* us of motion. Hush ! 
which would be very interesting—hut it is the . let breath and pulse be still. Darkness that may 
opinion of the guides that the whole lies beneath a be felt. Silence as of non-existence.* Self-eon- 
surfnee embraced in a circle three miles in dia- scionsnoss the most, intense. Was ever isolation so 
meter. 1 complete P Life so distant and yet so near. We 

Several points of minor interest solicit our notice listen for the “still small voice” of the Eternal, 
as we repass them) of which wc may now find 1 and seem to hear a “ whisper” of his presence, 
time to note the following; leaving many halls, Happy they who in such a moment feel that they 
avenues, and so fofth, still unmentioned:—Diamond 1 arc reconciled to him, and that he is their father 
Grotto, where nlabaster varies her frenks by gem- 1 and their friend. . 

ming the roofs with diamonds. Mamre CeiJ- j Ye whp bow to the powerful attraction of the 
ing and Snow-ball Room, which she lias ceiled_ unknown in matter or spirit, how you would have 
with hailstones and snow-balls of exquisite .triumphed to be the first that stood upon the brink 
purify. Martha’s Vineyard, named from the ! of the Bottomless Pit, mid, bending, gazed with 
stalactites in the form of hitge dusters of grapes ! eagdr longing into the gloom bcvdlid—resting not 
u’ith which it is hung. The Hanging Rocks ’ till yon had passed the gulf, undaunted by its 
which have caved in from above, and remain siis- ■ black terrors—hastening onwards into the world of 
pendel by their angles, a stony avalanche in threat- I old night to lift tho veil from scenes nnrcvealed to 
ening confusion. The Great Western Steam- 1 any eye but their Creator's—scarcely -heeding tho 
ship, a-rock-shelf jutting from an angle of | wants of nature till you had gazed upon each 
Sllliman’s Avenue. Purgatory, a difficult bye-j glassy lake, drubk from each pellucid spring, sailed 
way to which the guides resort when Echo • upon each silent river, listened with wondering 
River rises too high to be freely navigated. Side- I delight to its musical echoes, peered into each black 
saddle Pit, sixty feet in depth, as plumb as any 1 chasm, traversed each dusky avenue and murky 
miner could excavate it, and water-worn to the hall, rejoiced over those flowers of stone, stood 
smoothness of polished ashler. The Arched Way, awe-struck beneath the vault of Dismal Hollow, 
a long, low, and narrow passage, regularly arched penetrated to the utmost bourn of this wondrous 
as if by compass. Floating Clouds, seemingly subterrene, and sighed thht there was not such 
another startling view of the sky. Napoleon’s another to explore. 

Dome, which runs up into a cone to the height of But it is time to welcome back the light. We 
forty feet, crusted over with white crystalline strike, thqrcfort!, our lucifer match and overtake 
gypsum. The Register Room, the roof of which our companions, who have waited for us at a turn 
is the visitors’ book, and has its mammoth pages where the seeming exit is by a wide and inviting 
full of their names, written in candle smoke. A avenue, but the real one by an insignificant cleft 
natural arm chair of stalagmite. Post-cak Pil- which might have been blundered past unnoticed, 
lar, a column of the natural order, we will call We have been altogether no less than eleven 
it, supporting the roof. The First Echo, a spot hours underground, and our excursion draws to 
where a stamp of the foot on the floor sounds be- a close. Day again appears before us at the ox- 
neath us like a stroke on a huge bass drum, show- tremity. of the dark vista, in its mild radiance, 
ing tjjat we are upon the roof of a lower vault, and more beautiful and grateful than ever. “ Hail, 
possibly' raffing unpleasant doubts as to the safety j holy light, offspring of heaven, lirst-born ! ” Tho 
of our floor. * This phenomenon is, frequently 1 fanning breeze again salutes us, tho fresh verdure, 
observed. 1 the waving houghs, the music of the woods, their 

Proceeding ahead of our party, and keeping be-' flowers and fragrance. Ah, poor consumptives, ye 
yond eye and ear shot oi thein, as we wadder on in made a sad exchange! 
silence, the darkness receding from and Inflowing „ 

the small circle of our lamp, we realize the sensa- -- 

tions of loneliness and awe that can only be felt in _ T _ _ ,,,, __ 

such a place. But this is an amusement that must GILF1LLAA S REMINISCENCES OF 
be cautiously indulged ;cu wrong turn may separate PROFESSOR WILSON, 

ns from the guide, or our reveries may be rudely We may appropriately introduce tho reminiscences 
disturbed by a step into one of the numerous clefts of our own intercourse with him, which indeed 
and chasms that lie in the way. Following our was very slight and occasional. We had often 
party at a short distance is the best way to view gone in to hear him in his class, although our 
the cave, as wo have thus the benefit of all the curriculum of study had taken place in another 
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university; had not been fascinated at first, but the ‘ City of the Plague,’ too," was his prompt 
had ultimately learned enthusiastically to admire ! rejoinder. Never had there been such a night in 
his manner of teaching—of which more after- Stirling, nor is there ever likely to bo another 
wards. In 1834, anxious to gain a verdict from a such.' His spirits rose, ho threw his soul amidst 
critic so distinguished, we ventured on an experi- ; his audience, like a strong swimlhcr in a full-lipped 


ment, at the recollection of which we yet blush. 
We sent him in some essays, professing to* be by 
another. The result was of a sort we had not in 
our wildest dreams imagined. Suffice it that he 


sea, touched by turns their every passion, and at 
last, by the simple woi*ds, rendered more powerful 
by the proximity of the spot, *“ One bloody 
summer-day at Bapnoe^burn,” raised them all to 


spake of them (without knowing their author) in their feet in one storm of uncontrollable enthusi- 
a manner which not only bound ns to nim for life, asm. More'elahorato prelections from his lips wo 
but cheered and encouraged us mightily at that i have heard, but never anything better calculated 
early stage of our progress. # When,* years after- ! to mote find melt;*to thrill and carry away, and 
wards, the papers of the “ First Gallery ” appeared j that, too, without an at»m of dap-trap, a popular 
seriatim in the Dumfajes Herahy* Wilsons was assembly. 

no niggard encomiast, and it was greatly owing to | In 1852 lie saw the necessity of resigning his 
his kindly words that we were indneed to collect chair, owing to the increasing weakness of his 
them into a volume. To himself, however, we had ; frame. A pension of 2001. wns granted him by 
all this while never spoken, except for a few lord John Russell. About a year ago symptoms 
minutes in his class-room, till we called on him in ! of decay in his mental.faculties are said to have 


1814, along with'a friend. At first the servant 
was rather shy, and spoke dubiously of the visi- I 
bility of the professor; but, upon our sending up 
our names, we heard him on the top of the stairs I 
growling out a hearty command to admit jis. In a 1 
little he appeared, and such an apparition ! Con- 1 
ceive the tall, strong, savage-looking man, with a 
heard woaring tr week's growth, his hair half a 
twelvemonth's, «no waistcoat, no coat, a loose 
cloak flung iin for the nonce, a shirt dirty, ainj 
which apparently had been dirty for days, and, to 
crown all, a huge-cudgel in his hand. He saluted 
us with his .usual dignified frankness, for in his 
undress of manner as *well as of costnmc he was 
always himself; and, after asking Vs both to sit.* 
aiyj sitting down himself, he commenced instantly , 
to converse on the subject nearest to him at the 1 


been observed. From his oottngc in Lasswade he 
was removed to Edinburgh, and after various 
fluctuations, his spirit was %t Inst released from 
that body which had become a “ body of death,” 
at; twelve on the morning of Monday the 3rd 
jtpril.*^' 


cloak flung iin for the nonce, a shirt dirty, ainj _ TJIE SOURCE OF HOWARD’S PHILAN- 
which apparently had been dirty for days, and, to ’ Jit ROPY, 

crown all, a hugecudgel in his hand. He saluted m , „ . , , ... , r T , • 

us with his .usual dignified frankness, fo*r in his fo \ lo ™ n S cxt ™ ct rom 1,0 -l™ 1 nf 

undress of manner as -well as of costume he was . Howard dated 1,,0 shows how deeply «bg.nn 

always himself; and/after asking *hs both to sit* “ t<id ■" h ” 0XRrtl0n8 ’ and how ' ,t c . t,c rtl,od 
and sitting down himself, he commenced instanttf , on ^’ 8 °, wn domgs for acceptance with God 
to converse on the subject nearest to him at the . oh«my soul ! to cultivate and mam- 

moment. He had been recently up at Loch Awe, I la, » f tha,,hfu *’ * e ™ ua ’ “d i-esigncd frame 

for he loved, he said, to “ see the spring come out t «™Pf of ^avit be th J ‘'luct desire 

in the Highlands." He had, besides, been visiting bonour of God the spread of the Re¬ 

main* of his old vquaintances there, « shepherds deemer s name and gospel, may be promoted. Oh, 
and parish ministers; » and then he enlarged on : c< . msldc r the everlast.ngworthof spiritual and d.- 
the character of his old friend Dr. MacIntyre, vine enjoyments, then thou wilt see the vanity and 

_ ..... .. . . ___ . J TtnUttnipmioe nr wnvlnlv i\ oaativAfl tnmnnonAv rth 


**v; ii'vvu, »ic ouiu, v\j ccc buu nuiuiK vuuiv, nun . ,i , . • - « » « , j <■ *i_ r» 

in the Highlands." He had, besides, been visiting bonour of God the spread of the Re- 

manvof his old acquaintances there, « shepherds deemer s name and gospel, may be promoted. Oh, 
and parish ministers ;» and then he enlarged on : c ? ns,dc ! the everl^t.ng worth of spiritual and di- 
the character of his old friend Dr. MacIntyre, vine enjoyments, then thou wilt see the vanity and 
There was a full-length picture of Wilson when a ^thingness of worldly pleasures. Remember, oh 
boy on one side of the room, repressing him as m y?. oul! . St Paul >. wl, ° determined to know 

standing beside a favourite horse, and, sOhth to ,,ofch ™e m companson of Jesus Christ, and him 

s*v, somewhat "shancldy » he seemed to his jnve- , cruc,fled :. A tenderness or conscience I would 
idle form. The picture, he said had been taken - ? ver ™ *\«P would I take without ac- 

at the especial desire of his mother, and the i * h .°P e present journey, 

._• v • ,7V -i „ ,_ , ,, thorn'll airain into Italy, is no wav wronar. reioicine 


terms in which he spoke of her were honourable 
to both parties. He then launched out on literary 



coming there had been announced, but was ex- 


tliough again into Italy, is no way wrong, rejoicing 
if in any respect I could bring the least improve¬ 
ment that might be of use to my own country; 


w^ci^cordiM. A«l^, we t&T, ^Tl 

pressed With his affability and kindliness, as well ^endl.keh.s, thy life must be«o also. In a 
as with his great mental powers. ! whde thy course will be run, thy sands 

We met him but once more, at Stirling, m W ; Irtg 
occasion of a great literary conversazione, held in ««d then, my soul, ’Awaghed in the bahu.ee- 
that town, on the, 10th January, 1849. His wanting, wanting! hut dh, the glomus hope of an 

• 1 • - - interest m the bloojl and righteousness of iny Jte- 


pected by no one, as it was during the session of dcRmer my Opfl! Inthemost s llRmn , l ™ n « r 
college. Thither, however, he came, like a, 1 commit my sprit into thy h^ 
splendid meteor, and was received with boundless i f lvllt !* n ! h °P® ,n !f. c! n ‘> trust thro ’^ h 
enthusiasm. We remember, while walking along , the boundless ages ot etermfy! „ 

With him from dinner to the place of meeting, j 

that' some one remarked how singular it was (fact) ’ 7” ' „ . _ „ 

“ that cholera and Christopher North had entered „* 

Stirling the same day.” u And I the author of ri»n. iss*. 
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In laying before our readers an outline of scientific pro¬ 
gress for the month of January, wo have to make an 
•announcement that will create no little surprise—the an¬ 
nouncement that one of our most fixed and stereotyped 
opinions concerning the forco of gfltvftation is probably 
incorrect. Such at least are the ideas of professor Faraday 
on this subject?as conveyed to his audience in the great 
theatre of tli»Royal Institution, outlie evening of Friday, 
the 19th of January. 

It may be well, here, to indicate that tlid subject of pro¬ 
fessor Faraday’s lecture was “ Force" and more especially 
the "duality of force ”—an expression suggestiw! of dry 
science and difficult inquiries; but Whirl), as expounded by 
Faraday, leads the delighted listener’s mind awuy into a 
field of poetic speculations, there to remain entranced. 

The forces, as is well known, may be reduced to four, 
electricity, magnetism, affinity, and gravitation. Perhaps, 
indeed, to three; inasmuch us chemical attraction and 
electricity are probably one and the same: nay, perhaps to 
a pair of attractions, considering that electricity, magnet¬ 
ism, and chemical attraction .are only so many separate 
modifications of one sand the same force. Some philo¬ 
sophers have even speculated on the existence of only one 
force, which may display itself under the aspect of gravita¬ 
tion, chemical attractiodj electricity, or magnetism, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

Most persons, without either being professed electricians 
or learned in the stud}' of magnetic pheiufirqiia, knovy 
enough of the common language of the above sciences to ■ 
be aware that magnetism is said to be north and south— 
electricity positive and negative. Now this mode of ex¬ 
pression seems to point to the existence of two kinds of 
electricity, and two kinds of magnetism ; indeed, suclnlias 
been the predominant impression. Professor Faraday lias 
long laboured to prove, and we believe lias succeeded iu 
proving, that, such opinion is totally incorrect.. He has 
argued that if thero really lie two kinds of electricity, or 
.two kindBof magnetism, it should be possible to ohtaiuonc 
without the other. Such, however, is an impossibility. A 
positive electrical action docs not admit of being generated 
without the simultaneous development of negative electri¬ 
cal action, and a north magnetic polarity cannot exist with¬ 
out a concomitant and cqui-baltmcing force of south polarity. 
These circumstances have long induced Faraday to discard 
the crude and coarse idea of there being two elect! icities and 
two magnetisms, and to treat of electricity aud magnetism, 
respectively, as dual forces. Hut the same illustrious 
philosopher now announces his belief that gravitation is 
nlso a dual forco. This was the point of his discourse on 
Friday, 19th January, and lie read an extract from the 
works of Newton in support of the opinion, that some such 
notion had been partially entertained by that great man. 
A severe family infliction prevented Mr. Faraday from so 
fully expounding his views as lie otherwise would have 
done, but his further thoughts on fbo subject will be set 
forth in a paper in the “Philosophical Magazine.” This 
wo shall keep well in view, ami moke our readers duly 
acquainted with its scope and hearings. 

From matters abstract to matters practical, we have now 
to offer a few remarks on the published methods of com- 
poqpding sea water for the use of marine vivaria. Our 
last monthly digest contained an abstract of some com¬ 
ments made byJUr, IVarington on the materials employed 
by Mr. Gosso for compounding sea water. The latter 
gentleman, in replying to these comments, points to the 
fact, that in sea water .prepared according to bis instruc¬ 
tions, marine animals and plants thrive' perfectly well: of 
this fact we ourselves cutcrtflin not any donbt. An inter¬ 
esting question here arises: it is this. To what extent does 
the normal composition of sea water admit of variation with¬ 
out rendering it injurious to living Beings? Apropos of 
fishes, wo may mention a carious fact. In the Panopticon, 
Leicester Square, is a lygo reservoir containing goldfish, 
and no soonor does the organ begin to play than the little 
creatures come up to the water’s surface, turn their heads 
knowingly on one side, and appear to be listening. 

The next item of scientific infort nation to which we have 
to direct our renders’attention is one iu connection with 
the all-importaut subject of food, nnd with a name of no 
less cclebiity than baron Licbcg. Chemists lia\c often been 


► ■ ■ 

solicited to direct their attention to the matter of food. 
Cooks are proverbially wasteful, not knowing bow to extract 
the vital essence of life-supporting things, and solicitous 
merely to excite the palate by agreeable savours. We con¬ 
fess onuselves rather disappointed with the culinary lucubra¬ 
tions of chemists hitherto. Professor Johnson tries hard 
to convince us that we throw away the most nutritivu 
part of tea, in throwing away the leaves. They ought to 
be entfii, he piaiutains! His request is not very agrcit.ble, 
but the notion of eating tea leaves is refinement itself, when 
contrasted with a recipe just published by professor Lieheg, 
for making highly nutritive soup. We should premise liy 
snying that the great chemist recently had a female 
domestic who was suffering from typhus fever. It became 
an ol^ect to givieher a higldf nutritive potion, aud the fol¬ 
lowing was invented:— ■ 

Take some meat recently killed, cut it info, small pieces, 
add a few drops of spirits of salt, a few pinches ol' com¬ 
mon salt, aud somo distilled water. Allow the whole to 
stand during tun minutes or so, then strain through n hair 
sieve. Tho liquid which comes through is red and trans¬ 
parent. It contains nearly all the really nutritive part of 
the meat, nnd should be administered cold: warming 
renders it turbid, and spoils it. 

The boron admits that the red colour of this raw soup 
ifiay be an objection to some paldtek. When this is the 
case, he .ceommenus it to he coloured by means of burnt 
sugar. Chacun'a son gout. 

Far more promising is the announcement from tbe same 
celebrated chemist, that lime-water imparts {p brctul all 
th» lightness and whiteness that can Jie given by alum— 
so commonly used here and abroad. Alum .is decidedly in¬ 
jurious, whereas lime-water on the contiary adds to the 
wholesomeucss of bread. Considerably leas of lime-water 
than tlie total amount of liquid requited for bread-making 
is necessfiry, and tbe quantity of actual lime thus intro¬ 
duced to tbe bread is even less- than the natural amount 
contained iu ptps, beaus, and •many other vegetables. 
Professor Lielicg even speculates on the probability of 
'■ertaju diseases which occur to people fed too exclnsiecly 
on bread being immediately referable to the absence iu 
ordinary bread of lime.—[While recording this as a scien¬ 
tific novelty, however, we must givo a caution to our 
readers not to attempt introducing it into practice without 
some directions from cojnpetont parties, or until the dis¬ 
covery has been thoroughly tested, and rendered of sale 
application.— Editob.] 

DrseovKJtY ov a Roman Viua at Hath.— At a 
meeting of the Archaiological Institute, held on January 
the 6th, Mr. E.,W. Godwin gave an account of an extru¬ 
sive Iranian villa found at Colerne, about, six miles from 
Rath, nnd at a short distance from the Fosse-way. The 
site had been noticed about sixteen years since, whin Vie 
plough brought to light part of a pavement, but no in¬ 
vestigation was carried out until October last, when Mr. 
Godwin and the Rev. G. HeathcOte, vicar of Colerne, 
caused careful excavations to ho made, aud some mosaic 
floors of beautiful design were exposed to view. Of these 
Mr. Godwin sent representations; but the most remarkable 
portion of tesselated work, stated to have been found in 
1838, exhibiting a Roman chariot with ’four horses, and 
the name Sevorus, had perished. The ground plan ot this 
villa presents an interesting example of the Roman arrange¬ 
ments in dwellings of a superior class. The walls had 
been decorated with painted patterns on stucco. It is to 
lie regretted that the owner of the site takes no interest 
iu these remains, and is not disposed to preservo them; the 
building wills therefore be shortly covered up again. To 
the same meeting the Rev. J. M. hearth sent a Roman in¬ 
scription, found very lately at Bath. Dr. Bruce, of New¬ 
castle, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, offered some retnoiks 
on this memorial, which appears to record the restoration 
of a temple by a person named Nsevius. Mr. Hunter 
pointed out the remarkable absence of any allusion to 
Christian affairs in Britain amongst Roman inscriptions: 
he cited another inscription found at Bath, in which the 
destruction of a tcmplo through some outbreak of popular 
zeal is recorded. Ho suggested that the tablet diacovercd 
by Mr. Scarth might relate to tho times of Antoninus 
Pius, whose policy it was to encourage Christianity. 
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and to a bank in Lombard-street—was that of 
copying Correspondence, making entries in large 
journals, and writing invoices; whieh are not in 
general considered as very exhilarating operations. 
And, taking for gsfmtcff that Basil was daily to be 
found seated at his desk at the striking of the 
counting-house dial; ‘that he conscientiously avoid¬ 
ed the waste of pens, paper, and time; that he 
scrupulously tossed his tts, and dotted his iis; 
that he wrote rapidly, cleanly,' and clearly; that 
his up-strokes were fine, and his down-strokes bold; 
that he avoided unnecessary flourishes; and that 
he calculated with the precision of a Cocker—all 
these accomplishments and qualifications Basil 
possessed iij common with many thousands of 
counting-house clerks besides, who had plodded on, 
or were plodding on, from green youth up to ripe 
old age, in every stage of life’s journey, without 
attracting any special and extraordinary notice, or 
finding that these merits had paved for them the 
road to fame and fortune.' In short, Basil soon 
discovered that by no violent and spasmodic efforts 
was he likely to .surmount the inconveniences of 
that comparative poverty into which he had been 
suddenly plunged. 

Wo cannot say that the prospect which ban 
opened before him was not, at times, depressing; 
but, happily for him, as we have said, despondency 
was not BasilWorte. If these were a bifr of bright 
blue sky visible above the horizon, he preferred 
fixing his eye upon that, to gazing on the black 
•clouds by which it was surrounded; and he did 
this with such pertinacity and intentness that he 
often wap almost oblivious of the existence of 
clouds. 

*Now, there was a patch of bright, cheery, sunny 
sky always present to his mental vision, which all 
the fogs and mists that surrounded him could not 
effectually dim. In the dull and dingy counting- 
house of Thames-street, Basil's thoughts centred 
in the comfortable first-floor apartment ‘in *he 
Strand, where his evenings were spent, and which 
he had learned to consider as his home. What 
mattered it to him, in any essential particular, that 
there was noise and confusion without; that the 
quiet and roominess of a country houso had been 
exchanged for a circumscribed lodging in town; 
that the accessories and superfluities of wealth 
had vanished P It docs not matter at all that I 
can see, thought Basil; and he copied into his 
commonplace book, or diary, or whatever else he 
might be pleased to call it, the following verses 
which he met with one evening in the course of 
his reading 

“ ’TS Home where'er the heart iS, 

Wlirkj’er its loved ones dwell, “ 

In rities ov in cottages, 

Throng’d haunts or mossy dell. * 

The heart's a fov-'r cser, - 
And thus on wavs or wild 
The maiden with her lover walks, 

The mother with her child. 

'Tis bright where’er the heart is; 

It's fairy spel's can bring „ 

Fresh fountains w the wilderness. 

And to the desert spring. 

There are green isles in every sea 
O’er which affection gtuj.es; 

And a haven on each rugged shore 
Where love ’« the star that guides. 


’Tis free where’er the heart is; 

Nor chain', nor dungeon dim, 

May check the mind’s akpirings, 

The spirit's penling hyniu! 

The heart gives life its beauty, 

Its glory, and its power; 

'Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 

And soft dew to its flower.” 

Basil's home, in fact—setting poetry aside— 
was not wanting in attractions. His father had 
regained his cheerfulness, aqd the affections of hpth 
were drawn'yet closer together, now that their in¬ 
terests were more than ever identified. Moreover, 
there were Htsil’s sisters, nntil Ellen was coached 
off to Roscmarydodge; and when this event took 
place # though for a little^ while it cast no slight 
gloom over thdse who remained behind, there was 
Minnie for his companion. The manner of life of 
the Marsdens at this time was much ia this wise. 
At half-past seven they met at the breakfast-table, 
at which—after some pretty excuses and many 
trembling apprehensions, lest she should commit 
somo awful blunder, such as putting too much 
sugar into her father’s cup, or too little into Basil’s 
—Minnie presided. These catastrophes did not liap- 
peh, however, or cf they did they were permitted 
to pass dnnotiepd by the sufferers, and thereupon 
Minnie attained wonderful confidence; and, after 
'a few weeks, you might have thought, if,you had 
seen, her, that tea-making had been tlio especial 
business of her life. At eight o’clock Mr. Marsden 
•read the scripfurqs and prayed. It bad been his 
custom at Willow-lodge, and tne change whieh his 
circumstances had undergone, hapnilv.for him, had 
not shaken his faith in the God of providence and 
grace, nor caused him to restrain prayer before 
lPm. On the other hand, we may well belicye 
that it had quickened his apprehension of the ne¬ 
cessity for divine guidance, and his diligence in 
coming to a throno of grace to soek mercy and 
find grace and help in time of need. 

These devotions over, Basil had to walk off to'the 
counting-house iu ThameSfStreefc If it rained— 
and it does rain in London sometimes-it was 
Minnie’s especial self-imposed duty to watch that 
he did not slip .out without bis greatcoat and um¬ 
brella. ,,“Toung men are so thoughtless,” said 
Minnie, with the gravity of a matron. - *, 

Mr. Marsden’s office hour was ten, and he had not 
far to go. Ilis work was over at four, when lie 
returned home to dine. Through six hours of the 
day, therefore, Minnie was left alone. 

And this is as good a place as any to introduce 
Minnie Marsden to our readers. Permit us, dear 
Minnie, «ud do not blush, though a Slight blush 
well becomes your calm countenance, and clear 
though pale complexion. Minnie is fifteen years 
old; she is tall and well-formed. Her eyes dark 
and sparkling; her eyebrows dark, too, and finely 
arched; her hair, black as a raven’s wing. Her 
high forehead betokens thought, and her small 
rounded chiu, humour. Humour lurks around 
her lips, too, when she smiles, and at all times 
you may learn from them, if you are a physiogno¬ 
mist, that firmness has a seat in Minnie's heart— 
the will to overcome difficulties and repel indig¬ 
nities, iu spite of her quiet composure and depre¬ 
cating,smile. Nay, Minnie, dear Minnie, we do 
not say that you cannot endure, as well as repel: 
the endurance will be when the wrong touches 
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yourself, the resistance when it threatens one 
whom you love. 

“ What, a very strange name yours is, Minnie; 
pray, is it your right and proper name ? ” 

You w.ill be so kind, reader, as to hide yourself 
behind the broad screen, in the reception room of 
1 a ladies’ boarding school, whither the two'sisters 
had been summoned to receive a visitor, one 
gloomy day in tho previous November. 

"*-Is it your bight and proper ujrne?” 

asked the visitor, an elderly lady with a sharp 
face, and quick restless eyes, after she had intro¬ 
duced herself as a friend of their father. 

“ My right name—that is, my—what is qjlled 
my christened flame," teplied the* girl, who was 
somewhat jit a loss in explaining herself to her 
own satisfaction, “ is Martha." 

“Why do you call yourself Minnie, thenP” 
asked the inquisitive lady. 

“ My father and Basil have always been used to 
call me by that name. X believe they like it 
better than Martha." 

“ Very silly of them, then. Tf your name was 
to be Minnie, why didn’t thev have you clisis- 
tened Minnie P” . • 

“ I don’t know, indeed, ma’arfl,” replied the 
child; “ but I think, indeed I know, that it was- 
my mother who "first called me by that name. I 
cannot rcmemBer, indeed, her ever calling* me 
Martha: ” and her eyes began to fill with tears.’ 

“ Well, perhaps you will come and live with 
me some day, and then J shall call you Martha. 
If Minnie had been vour name, that I should call 
you. Of course you'would not obiect to having 
back your own proper name again*. * 

•“yes," said the girl, colouring, “I phoifld 
object very much to change my name in that way.” 

“ You silly girl, why P" demanded the visitor, 
reddening in her turn. 

“.Because my dear father and Basil——” 

“ Oh, but you must not tell me anything about 
your father and Basil,” Continued the lady, hastily: 
" it must be as I like when you live with me, if 
you should do so. You don’t dislike your own 
name, I suppose P” * . 

■ “ No, not in itself; but," persisted Minnie, “ I 
*lo hot see why a stranger should wish to change 
what my father and Basil, and everybody who has 
ever loved me—v” and then her voieo faltered. 

“ You won’t do for mo, I can see,” muttered 
cousin Penelope to herself—for she it was; and 
without further demur her choice was fixed on 
Ellen, who hadn't a name to be cavilled at. Or, 
if for one moment cousin Penelope’s 'decision 
wavered, it was when she thought within herself— 
“ If I once got yon down to Rosemary-lodge, my 
lady Minnie, we wonld see who should be mistress 
there!” 

When Minnie knew—and it was not till her 
advent into London that she knew—what pro¬ 
motion she had lost, and her younger sister had 
obtained, with all its'prospective advantages, and 
when, moreover, were more fully revealed to her 
the losses which had reduced her father to poverty, 
and his life and Basil’s to a struggle for subsist¬ 
ence, she rejoiced that she should be permitted to 
sHare with them those privations from which her 
sister would be exempt. Or if she once regretted 


that cousin Penelope’s choice had fallen npon 
Ellen, it was when she called to mind tlmt lady’s 
sharp and peremptory tone, and called up to herself 
a vision of her sister as the victim of petty 
tyranny, with none to comfort her. 

But Minnie dismissed this Apprehension from 
her mind as /nuch as she-could, and gave no 
hint of it to her sister. She set herself to work 
in preparing Ellen for her departure; and when 
they were paekinggap, ghe insisted oig putting into 
the trunk her own best and richest dresses. 

“ I must do it, dear, dear Ellen; you must let 
me, indeed; see, said she, after a mighty down¬ 
ward jfressure, tiieje is plenty of room for them : 

. and you.know, dearest,si cannot wear such dresses 
| as these now; and I have plenty of plain ones to 
I last till they are outgrown. And then, if these 
! are too big for yon now, they will not bo a little 
I while hence; and cousin Penelope will like yon all 
I the better for not having to buy new things for 
, yon os soon as you are settled down. So, there I 
i don't say a word about it, Ellsn. 

“.And Ellen dear,” she presently added, when 
! the packing was over, and the* two sisters we-e 
! seated together on their bedside, with their arms 
j qptwined around each other, and each was striving 
l to repress the tears which would flow, and failing 
! that, hid them in each other's bosom—“ Ellen 
dear, if anything happens—promise me this, faitli- 
! fully, dearest—if arty thing happens which you 
| wpuld not care to trouble dear father about because 
ho lias so many troubles of his own, or that you 
think he nnd Basil*would not exactly understand; ' 
if anybody should not be quite—1 mean, if yon 
j should not be quite so happy ns you know wc cx- 
l pect and should like yon to be; or if you Rlionld 
be not—not well treated by anybody—I mean, if 
you meet with any real unkindness in any way, 
promise, Ellen, faithfully promise, that you will 
write to me. Tell me everything, my own dear 
sister.'• And Ellen promised. 

Reader, you know something of onr Minnie, 

1 now; and you will be prepared to believe that she 
finds something on which to employ her pretty 
little hands and her thoughtful head when sho is 
left alono daily for six hours in those lodgings in 
' the Strand, where she is sole mistress of one sit- 
j ting-room and three bedrooms. Very small and 
j humbly.furnisbe’d are two of them, as befits those 
who are struggling onwards, and hoping to strug¬ 
gle upwards in life. “ Kind lady, sweet lady," 
tell for us, in attractive phrase, how our darling 
; Minnie, in those days of early housekeeping, in the 
j plainest, neatest of morning frocks, glided from 
' room to roomy in her limited domain* noiselessly 
j but briskly proceeding in her work till not a speck 
of dust wa's to be seen, nor a piece of furniture, 

! nor a bdolc, nor a. paper ont of place; then, how 
she set her steady little hea’d to work—with Mrs. 

, Harebell’s assistance—to contrive some nice palat¬ 
able dish for her father’s dinner, when he nliouhl 
come home at. four o'clock, tired with his short 
day’s work, perhaps, or unconsciously hungry, or 
' dull and heavy in heart without knowing why— 

“ some savoury meat for her father,” such aa sha 
knew he Uved; then, how she learned, by degrees, 
to face tho perilj of marketing, and in cottage 
bonnet and shawl, with a little basket held tightly 

c 2 
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in her neatly gloved hand, she tripped along the 
Strand, and entered—bashfully at first, but with 
composure and quiet dignity soon—one shop after 
another, till all her small purchases were corn- 
pleted j and how, at last, the rosy-faced butcher in 
the market used to look for her coming, and smile 
upon her benignantly, with a fatherly sort of 
smile, when she approached' his stall—a smile that 
was full of respect, and quite empty of familiarity; 
and how thq pale baker likewise, and the baker’s 
wife, came to know Minnie by sight, and hav¬ 
ing found out, by wonderful intuition, the very 
sort of loaf she best liked, had always one put 
by in the corner of the shelf; Iready to be trans¬ 
ferred to her basket; andt how the cheesemonger 
and the grocer, and the greengrocer and fruiterer, 
and the tea dealer, respectively, began after a time 
to wonder who their pretty new customer could be, 
and treated her with as much respect as though, 
instead of pence, her purchases bad extended to 
pounds. 

Then, when these important affairs were over, 
instruct us, gentle and fair reader, to tell how 
Minnie dived deep down into the subterranean 
kitchen of Mrs. Harebell, and, with sleeves tucked 
up above the elbows of her white and taper arms, she 
plunged into the mysteries of flouring and,dredg¬ 
ing, and paste concocting, and pie and pudding 
making—this last, principally with an fjye to Ba¬ 
sil’s supper, fot Basil had a Very boy’s regard for 
pics—till her white arms were whiter than cv,gr 
nature had made them: then how, when all this 
was done, and her plans entirely laid, she would 
see if little prodigy was asleep, and if he wasn’t, 
which was very often, how she insisted that Mrs, 
Harebell should give him up to her, while she— 
Mrs. Harebell—went on getting her own dinner 
and Mr. Harebell’s, and having it in comfort and 
peace. 

And so the six hours daily passed quickly away; 
or if there were yet an hour or two ta spare, 
Minnie sat quietly down and sometimes wrtle 
letters, or parts of letters to Ellen, and sometimes 
sewed on buttons which had strayed from her 
father’s shirts and Basil’s—and really did it, with 
other matters in plain and homely needlework, 
which we dare not venture to describe, as cleverly 
a9 though she had never in her life heard of such 
things as French and drawing, and geography, 
and wool-work. So said Mrs. Harebell, and she 
marvelled greatly. 

Then came four o’clock; and with it, her father's 
dinner and her own were on the tabic; and after 
dinner, which was duly praised by Mr. Mursdcn, 
came an hour or two of rest, when Minnie sat to 
keep' her father company, and sometimes read, or 
practised drawing, or music (for, fortunately* a 
piano formed part of the furniture of their sitting- 
room), or set herself quietly to seating while her 
father looked over the’ newspaper which lie daily 
brought with him from liis'oflice. 

And then, presently, Basil’s light foot was heard 
on the stairs, and then came tea, while Basil, to 
compensate himself for his day’s official silence, 
had matters to talk about without end. If the 
evenings were dark, or iolJ, or gloomy, they sat a 
long time over the tea table; but as soon as sum¬ 
mer came, with its long days, Basil was ready for 
a walk, and, sometimes with his lather, sometimes 


without him, but always with Minnie, he made 
straight towards St. James’s-park, and was so 
supremely ignorant and foolish’ as to believe that, 
without riches—with scarcely more than enough, 
indeed, to provide for the daily recurring common 
wants of life—it is possible to enjoy life and he 
h a PP)\ _ 

THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

,BY ONE WHO SURVIVED IT. 

At this period, when all eyes are turned with 
anxious and patriotic interest towards our bravo 
army and navy employed in the Crimean expedi¬ 
tion, and the arduous siege of Sebastopol is the 
theme of universal interest and discussion, it may 
bo opportune to refresh our memories with regard 
to another expedition upon a scale of Chen unpre¬ 
cedented magnitude, which this great country sent 
forth, now more than forty years ago; hut which 
was altogether fruitless, and most unfortunate in 
its results. In order to trace the origin of this vaBt 
enterprise, a brief sketch of the relations between 
Franco and Austria at tho period is requisite. 

Austria having declared war against Franco on 
the 8th .of April,’1809, in self-defence, and after 
many provocations, the main Austrian army crossed 
■the river Inn on the following day, the 9th. The 
knowledge of this event reached Napoleon at Paris, 
on tho 12th, by telegraph.. He left the French 
capital early on the following morning, and arrived 
on the 16th at Dilliugen, in Bavaria. The differ¬ 
ent corps or divisions of the French army immedi¬ 
ately united, in conformity with Napoleon’s plan of 
operations, and on the 20th he defeated the corps 
Of the Austrian archduke Louis, at Abensberg, and 
oti the 22nd that of the archduke Charles, ct 
Ebkmuhl, capturing forty thousand men and a 
hundred pieces of cannon. His movements were 
so rapid and successful that he appeared before 
Vienna, tho capital of the Austrian empire, on {he 
10th of May, and took possession of tho city, 
which had been previously-evacuated by the regu¬ 
lar Austrian troops. 

On the 21st and 22nd of May the sanguinary 
battles of Essling, on the left hank of the Danube, 
were feught. The victory on tho 22nd was 
claimed by the Austrians, but they were so dis-- 
ablcd by the conflict that they could not follow up 
their success; and tho French retreated in good 
order from the left bank of the river to the isle of 
Lobau, where they threw up strong fortifications, 
and awaited the large reinforcements that were ou 
their way. The Austrian army under tho arch¬ 
duke Charles was also strongly recruited by fresh 
levies, and his position strengthened by new works. 

Six weeks were occupied by both parties in thus 
preparing for a renewal of hostilities; and it was 
at this crisis that the British expedition to Wal- 
clieren was first set on foot. Its object was originally 
supposed to he to land a formidable British force 
between the rivers Elbe and Weser, in order to 
make a powerful diversion in favour of Austria, 
and to support the people of the north of Germany, 
who were ready and anxious to riso up and throw off 
the French yoke. This operation, however, was not 
carried into effect. Hostilities between the Austrians 
and the French had been resumed on the banks of 
the Danube in the beginning o£ Juiy, and the battle 
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of Wagram n« fought on the 5th. On that occa- was thence that England was menaced; whilst the 
eion the Austrians were defeated with immense cause of Germany would be served by drawing off 
loss, the French taking twenty thousand prisoners. ; the attention and the forces of Napoleon from 
As a result of this engagement, nn armistice was being entirely devoted to the operations on the 
concluded between the belligerent parties on the Danube. 

12th of July, 1809. I It should, however, bo mentioned that tlieforti- 

When intelligence of this event arrived,in Eng- fications of Antwerp, though of so extensive a 
land, the powerful expedition which had been pro- ' nature, had not lately been well kppt up. They 
pared there was about to sail—not, however, for j were much dilapidated in many parts; the garrison, 
^he Elbe or the Weser, but for tne Scheldt. The | too, was quite inadeqitate to the defence of so im- 
nverlast named lias Seen justly compared with the portant a place, and if the British expedition had 
Thames for its extent and importance. It flows ■ started earlier than it did, and had been pushed on 
through a rich, populous, and highly cultivated j vigoronsjy from the beginning, the place might 
country, and its banks are adorijed with flourishing 1 have Vcn taken ieforo Napoleon could have been 
cities and towns celebrated for their advancement informed of its dangtr, or reinforcements could 
in arts, manufactures,*and commerce. Antwerp, liavo been sent for its defence, 
which isjihe key of this great stream, was form- j As it was, however, although the preparations of 
crly tliemoBt important commercial city of Europe; the English government for this great expedition 
and, at the period we arc speaking of, immense im- were commenced on or about the 8th of June, 
portance was attached to it by the emperor Napo- ! 1809; and although it was still possible to bring 
Jeon, both in a nhval and military point of view, j it to bear with great effect on tho vital operations 
It has a capacious harbour, and is defended by j on the Danube, in tho interval between the battle 
strong ramparts, as well as by a formidable citadel, j of Essling, on tho 22nd of May, and the recoin* 
Its formerly prosperous population of two hundred j mencemcnt of hostilities between tho Austrians 
thousand had become reduce^ to sixty thousand, | and the French, in the beginning of July; “though 
and its commercial prosperity was ruined by the ‘.every day and hour was precious, when the Scheldt 
Dutch, into whose possession it came after tliq 1 was defenceless, and Napoleon defeated on the 
Netherlands tfyrew off the Spanish yoke. The ob- | Danube, no orders were given to the ordnauco de¬ 
ject of* Holland, in short, was to direct the com- ] pnrtment to prepare battering-trains till the I9th 
merce of. tho flourishing port of Antwerp to | of June; and though tho preparations were com- 
Amsterdam, and one of their expedients for {bis | plete, and tho navy in readiness by the end of that 
purpose wfts to Sink vessels laden with stone at I month, the expedition did not sail till the 28th 
the mouth of tho Scheldt; thus blocking up the j of July, upwards of a week after the result of tho 
entrance to that river for ships of large burden. battle of Wagram had been known.in tho British 
Napoleon, however, when Ilplland and tho islands." 

Netherlands came under his sway, at once # felt | When, however, the expedition did assemble* in 
•bow important Antwerp was to him as ,a pnpnd ! the Downs previously to its departure, it was 
military and naval arsenal, within a few hours' sail ! worthy of this great country; and public enthu- 
of England; and he immediately commenced and 1 siasm was excited in its favour to the very highest 
speedily completed his measures for making it a j pitch. It consisted of thirty-seven ships of the 
first-rate port and fortress. The vessels sunk by | line, dlwenty-three frigates, thirty-threo sloops of 
the Dutch were raised, the sandbanks which had i?ar, eighty-two gun-boats, and nearly two bun- 
been allowed to accnrilulate were cleaved away, tho ' dred transports lor the conveyance of troops, ar- 
nlrcady strong citadel was still further fortified, j tillery, ammunition, and stores of every descrip- 
large wet-docks were constructed capable of con-! tion; including two powerful battering-trains, com- 
taining forty ships of the line, aftd aq arsenal was plete in every respect. The number of troops—all 
•built in which might be stored the full equipments armed and equipped in the most perfect manner, 
of large fleets of men-of-war. These important and in the highest spirits—was thirty-nine'thonsand 
works were completed under the direction of the bayonets and sgbres, equivalent, with their officers, 
celebrated French engineer, Carnot, and they are to upwards of forty-ono thousand men of all arms, 
magnificent monuments of the genius of Napoleon The officers, crews, and marines of the fleet 
and tho skill of the officer whom we have just amounted to more than sixty thousand men. Thus 
named. “ It was neither,” says sir Archibald this magnificent expedition comprised upwards of 
Allison, “ from Boulogne nor Cherbourg, from a hundred thousand first-rate combatants. 

Brest nor Toulon, that Napoleon, after his pro- The command of tho fleet was confided to 

found naval combinations of 1805 had been de- admiral sir* Richard Strachan, an officer of de¬ 

feated, intended to invade the British isles. The tingnished merit and experience, and of great 
Scheldt was tho point of attack. Antwerp and energy. ' The military commander-in-chief was 
Flushing were the strongholds in which sixty sail gcnerRHhe envl.of Chatham, elder brother of the 
of the line were to bo prepared for the centre of right ltononrable William Pitt, onoo prime minis- 
that mighty squadron, which, by v second battle of ter of England. Tift general’s appointment gave 
Actiurn, was to strike down tho mistress of the rise to considerable surprjse and some misgiving 
world. A vast and skilful system of internal com* in the pnblicjmind, because, although he inherited 
munication had been brought to bear upon this the talents of his father, tho great earl of Chatham, 
artery, and enabled tho French to collect their he was known to be deficient in the energy ever 

naval stores and seamen without incurring tho displayed by the latter. He was by nature and 

hazard of a coastwise navigation.” It was wisely habit indolent and procrastinating; so much so, 
considered by the British government that the indeed, that when he was first lord of tho admi- 
right place to assault was Antwerp, inasmuch as it ralty during the administration of his brother, 
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Mr. Pitt, it liad been found necessary to remove 
him from that office; and tbe evil consequences of 
the same defects in his character had been felt in 
all the public posts he had held. Ho was, there¬ 
fore, peculiarly unfit for* this important command, 
in which activity, (lecision, and promptitude were 
essential requisites. *As a military* chief, he was 
unknown to fame, though personally respectable. 
Ilis appointment was entirely owing to court 
favour, and yet it is a vesy remarkable fact tlmt 
though the weak points in the carl of Chatham's 
public character, as above described, wero gene¬ 
rally well known, the appointment was not cen¬ 
sured by the public voice: so great was the 
deference paid, at that period, to the talents by 
which the race to which he belonged were distin¬ 
guished. 

The objects of the conjoint naval and military 
expedition, as recorded in the official instructions 
of the government to lord Chatham, were as 
follows:—The capture or destruction of the 
enemy’s ships, either building or alloat, at Ant¬ 
werp or Flushing, or atloat in the Scheldt; the 
destruction of tile arsenals and dockyards at 
Antwerp, l’erneuse, and Flushing; the reduction 
of the island of Walclieren, and rendering tho’ 
Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable for ships 
of war. A more detailed government plan was 
also furnished to the earl of Chatham, namely, to 
proceed to South Bevelancf immediately after 
landing, and disembark the troops at Sandvliet, 
on the right bank of the Scheldt opposite the for- 
"tccss of Bntz, and thence push on directly to 
Antwei p. Moreover, lord Castlereagli, the Secre¬ 
tary at war, supplied the earl of Chatham with 
secret instructions (afterwards laid before parlia¬ 
ment) in which he says :—“ The eompleto success 
of the operation would include the capture or de¬ 
struction of the whole of the enemy's ships, 
whether building at Antwerp, or afloat on tho 
Scheldt ; the entire destruction of their yards aqd 
arsenals at Antwerp, Temeuse, and Flushing, and 
rendering the Scheldt, if possible, no longer navi¬ 
gable for ships of war. As the accomplishment 
of those objects in their fullest extent must, in a 
great measure, depend upon the rapidity with 
which the enterprisers carried into execution, it 
has been deemed advisable to appropriate snch au 
amount of force to this service as may enable you, 
at the same time that you occupy Walcheren and 
South Beveland, to advance at once a considerable 
force against Antwerp, which may be reinforced 
as soon as Flushing^ is invested, if not actually 
reduced. The expedition, therefore, must be con¬ 
sidered as not, in the first instance, assuming any 
other character than a coup-de-maitf, combining 
with it a powerful diversion against thq enemy. 
In reading these words, how much are we reminded 
of the expectations that preceded the expedition 
to Sebastopol. r ' " * * 

Thousands upon thousands of people of all 
ranks and desses flocked to Deal and other places 
on tbe coast, whence a view of the Downs could 
be obtained, and of tne wondrous fleet there 
assembled and on the noint of sailing. The 

S ri nee regent, afterwards George the Fourth, went 
own, we believe, to take leave of his gallant 
sailors and soldiers. Sir William flnrtis, the great 
banker, and member for the city of London, who 


resided at Ramsgate, went round to the Downs in 
his yacht, and sailed as far as the mouth of the 
Scheldt with the fleet. There wore many jokes 
made and comic songs sung about the streets 
concerning the worthy baronet, who was very 
stout and rubicund, ana remarkable, if not for his 
wit or. talents, truly and honourably so for Isis 
perfect loyalty, good-nature, hospitality, and pa¬ 
triotism. In tj'nne of tho caricatures of the day 
he was represented in a .sailor's costumo; l.is 
large stout person encased in a blue jacket, ample 
striped blue and white trousers, a glazed flat hat, 
jauntily cocked on one side of his head ; his face, 
and especially his ve'ry large nose, glowing from 
the effect of good cheer; $nd he, standing on the 
poop of his yacht, with the leg of a turkey in 
one hand, looking good-naturedly over the stern 
down upon a small boat in which sat lord Castlr- 
reagli who had come to give him a hail. Under 
the caricature wero some verses parodying the 
well-known and popular sea-song of “ Black-ev-jd 
, Susan." 

I “ The spoon drops iavonry from liis greasy hands, 

And— quick as lightning ! quick as lightning—on the deck 
' ho stands I” . ' 

Then followed some humorous dialogue between 
; the baronet on the poop and tho minister in the 
' boat; tho whole ending with the adieu, which 
was thus described 

I 

j “ A jour ! a jow l he cries, and wares his nr.ctuou* hum!." 

i 

I In the following number wo will return to the 
more serious part of our narrative. 


fljfOU.LD AND THE VINEGAR PLANT. fi 

I Foboettino- for a while the disreputable cha¬ 
racter so uniformly vouchsafed to funguses in 
! general, and moulds in particular, let us try if, 
’ out of so much that is despicable, we can pick' a 
few grains of truth, however musty. No one 
, need be told what mould looks like; a morsel ol' 
stale bread, or rich old cheese, must have given 
that piece of information a hundred times already. 

; Tho universality, indeed, of these downy floculeut 
j masses demands that we should know something 
, of their structure, liabits, and uses. 

| Moulds, then, are -plants, not shrubby little 
masses, hut regular turfs of slightly branching, 
grass-like forms, with running and interlacing 
, roots. They are flowerless plants, .belonging to 
the great class of cryptogamics, where they have 
for colleagues the tall and graceful tree-ferns of 
New Holland, the not less beautiful feathery 
fronds which deck our woody dales, and the trans¬ 
lucent tangle which wares in melancholy sym¬ 
pathy to the ocean's roar; mosses, too, with their 
delicately netted leaves, their tall thread-like 
stalks, and urns with more than Grecian beauty; 
and the almost unknown tribo of liver-worts, 
which, however useless to practical men, have 
supplied many a botanist with days and weeks of 
j unceasing toil. Lindley estimates that this class 
; contains upwards of twelve thousand five hun¬ 
dred species; so that, believing the calculation to 
bo correct which gives the number of species iu- 
tho vegetable kingdom as a hundred thousand, we 
Imre an eighth part of the floral inhabitants of 
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the globe producing seeds without the benefit of 
flowers or evident organs of reproduction. In 
round numbers, wo may say that fungi, the des¬ 
pised tribe to which the moulds belong, make up 
about a third of this flowerless group, numbering 
as it docs about four thousand species. Of the 
various forms assumed by this protean order, 
many examples are sufficiently familiar, as,‘for in¬ 
stance, tho mushroom and common toadstools of 
all sixes and colours, the esculent hnorel and the 
suspicious-looking truffle. Besides these, bpilders 
and propertied men have painful knowledge of a 
soft yellow substance called dry rotand tho 
agriculturist has by no means a pleasant recol¬ 
lection of the devastations of th8 branches of the 
family known fcs smut, rust, pnpperbramV, and 
mildew, ^o the housewiie'none are more familiar 
than the more immediate subjects of this paper, ’ 
whether in their depredatory character as spoilers, > 
or as the friendly vinegar plant. 

Parasitical as niost of these objects are, tlieir 
aim seems to be the speedy demolition of what¬ 
ever they settle upon. By them are decomposed 
dead particles, whether animal or vegetable; and 
thus, through the agency of little iusignifieant 
patches of mouldy, rusty tissue, “ the earrion in 
the sun converts itself into trees and flowers.”. 
The fungus is npt the sole agent, however; death 
must fir&t lend a hand, or at least life must be 
relaxed; and then leaf or animal becomes the 
nidus of some of the loveliest forms which qur 
great Greater has given to delight the intelligent 
eye: and rapidly tho work of devastation pro¬ 
ceeds. In' the autumnal season of the year, 
when earth’s rich green mantle, changes to a 
russet brown, the destroyers are* busily at woj-lc. 
Every leaf has its own peculiar parasite, wlych 
first changes its colour and then gradually reduces 
it to a state fit to administer to tho necessities of 
next year’s vegetation. Ono of these little 
beauties, which attacks the hawthorn, will give 
an idea of tho design displayed in the formation 
even of the outcasts of the vegetable kingdom.: 


according to the circumstances of its growth. By 
subjecting a small portion to a microscope of some 
two hundred diameter magnifying power, we trace 
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BLIE Muur.n —(^SrUBGlLLl'S.) 

a great number of shred-like bodies lying irregu¬ 
larly about, twisting, interlacing and branching ; 
•these form the rust, or, as it is called in botanical 
language, tho mycelium. From this entangled# 
mass spring a series of tubular stems, bearing on 
their suipmits clusters of spores. It is from these 
spores that the distinctive characters of the genus 
qjre taken. On comparing the three figures of 
moulds it will bo seen tliut a wonderful difference 
exists in this portion, though in all other respects 
they bear a strong family resemblance. On tho 
blue mould we have many rows of spores, which 
are placed in linear order and joined to the stem 
like a bundle of hairs on a brush. From its re¬ 
semblance to the'aspergillum or brush used for dis¬ 
persing holy water in Ilomau Catholic countries, 
Michcli named the genus aspergillus. This form 
is of frequent occurrence on decaying substances 
of all kinds, and gives at times a white and 
downy aspect to the body on which it is parasitical. 



SECTION OF FCM.-S FUOJI TUE BAWXBOBN LEAF. 

The whole plant is little larger than a pin-head; 
the sac at the base is sank in the substance of the 
leaf, and contains the spores or seeds; the lace¬ 
like crown which surrounds the opening of the 
cavity at an early stage completely shuts it up. 
Myriads of these beautiful forms may be picked 
off every hedge. 

Of the tribe of moulds three are most familiar; 
and as these belong to different genera, and each 
resemble the fellow species of the same genus, a 
description of them, will do for all. To begin, then, 
with bluo or white mould, whose colour changes 



UBEEN HOLI.D—(rfeNIClUlM.) 


Green mould is. hardly to be distinguished from 
the former by the naked eye, though when the 
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spores arc ripe they acquire a verdigris-green co- responding change in the syrup, which, from being 
lour. Under the microscope, the difference is at 1 perfectly sweet, acquired an acidity which ended in 
once obvious. In the case of blue mould, the , its becoming vinegar. The* same experiments 
spore-bearing 6tem is unbranelied, but in this it have been repeated over and over again, and uni- 
ramifies like a tree, beaming spores, not in regular formly with the same result. Among others, the 
rows, but like leaves in irregular clusters on its writer performed them, and can only udd his little 
branches. A still Afferent form is met with in weight to the evidence of the learned professor, 
the yellow mould, which has-the*spores not nakedly Onerof those nice little points which often teaze 
exposed to wind and weather, but enclosed in a the learned, and afford a world of speculation to 
spherical case, which, as shown in the cut, at the would-be *philosophic, here arises 5 namely, 
length bursts, leaving tlieln t<? be gradually ma- whether tlip fungus produces the vinegar, or \hc 
tured and shed. These cases are, externally, of a vinegar the fungus. Avoiding, however, every- 

* | thing like scholastic dogmatism on the one side, 

* • I and the theoYy of spontaneous generation 011 the 

v * • other, we mustlbok the facts fairly in the face, 

Va / / ai, d ge ® what they say. Here, then, we have fluids 

Tf * n ^ ie P rocess °f acidification exhibiting certain 

nT * bodies, which bodies grow in the fluid's, and when 

\ | (f, IX* removed to others set agoing a sour ferment ition. 

\ j S&jj) How can we look upon these bodies but as helps 

\ ! • r ^ ie ace ^ ous fermentation which, while they as- 

. j ij sist, are themselves assisted by the change that 

\ ! is going on ? That the change would go on with- 

'_. ft out the presence of fungi is not only highly pre- 

bahle, but certaii}, though at a'slower rate. To 
—. - ^ r* y ’ •’ account .for the apparent spontaneous production 

1 moulds in the fluids, or indeed in any substance 

whatever, we must have recourse to tlio universally 
„ , , held opinion among physiologists, that the air is 

tri-iow mould— e-iccoa.) continually loaded, not only witfi multitudes of 

. spores, but with the Bporcs of thousands of 

yellow colour, and from their abundance and con- cryplogamic plants which drift about *in the wind, 
sequent proximity to each other, give to the whole perishing;by myriads; but many, finding a proper 
cluster a yellowish hue. • soil for germination, strike root and grow. The 

Though these fungi generally nestle among solid proper soil for.moulds is sug*ar, starch, or, indeed, 
bodies, yet they are not confined entirely to them; a!yr organic ma’tter in a state of decomposition, 

very few fluids containing saecljarinc matter are myl tlvus wines, syrup, flesh, cheese, and vinegJr • 




Yellow mould— fc-iucoa.) 


invulnerable to them. -Wine, cider, tinctures, 
syrups, and vinegar, not (infrequently become 
" mothery,” i. e., present the appearance of fibrous 
threads running through them, which threads arc 
found, by the use of the microscope, to be tlie 
mycelium, or rootings of moulds. It is seldom, 
however, that yellow mould is found in this situa¬ 
tion. Dr. Pereira found in the “ empyreumatic 
succinate of ammonia ” the almost perfectly-formed 
blue mould; and in#liomc-mado wines, vinegar, 
and even good old bottled port, I have detected 


become preyed upon by these scavengers of creation. 
The number of spores produced is indeed wonder¬ 
ful. Each little filament will produce as many as 
a moderately sized oak will acorns; and a tho¬ 
roughly moulded loaf will bear as many of those 
filaments as we have oaks in Britain! so that a 
piece of decaying matter, not two feet each way, 
will give to the # air, in a few hours, as many life- 
germs as this country will produce in acorns in a 
twclveinflnth. . * 

Tlie countless myriads of invisible spores which* 


the green. In the progress of growth in a fluid, continually float about in our atmosphere, ever 
the mould loses all visible relationship to thd flocu- ready to alight and spring into life as the avant 
lent matter so usually found on cheese, preserves, courriers of devastation, may well strike us with 
etc., and becomes a soft, slimy, and somewhat wonder, if not with awe. Above us, about us, and 


gelatinous body, such as that found in the bottoms *» us, they float like vigilant spirits, who see that 
of empty wine bottles. Strange as such an asser- all is right with our physical constitution, but will 
tion m#y appear to the reader, this slimy mass is gladly avail themselves of the slightest flaw, and 
no other lliafl the vinegar plant. Tiles, then, of then our destruction is sure. Truly, our life 
its importation frtim South America or .the West hangs on something less substantial than a thread: 
Indies must be received with caution, for though, in the midst of life we are in death, 
in a warm climate, the production of*the«eathery 

body would go on rapidly, yet we have sufficient -- 

sources for it even in our own less favoured country. _•_ 

This fact has been well proved by experiment. SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 

Professor Balfour took quantities of moulds of Dick Ottkb had never thriven in the world, 
different kinds, and from different sources, and had enjoyed many advantages and opportun 
placing them carsfully on«the surface of a quantity of success, but lie had not gained anything 
of syrup in a warm place, watched their progress, them; and now at sixty, he was a poor and misei 
They gradually increased in size and density until man. Like very many, Dick did not take 
lie had regular vinegar plants from each. This blame t5 himself for tho present untoward stal 
change in the moulds was accompanied by a cor- a (Fairs; he blamed his own boa luck, and prt 


SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


had enjoyed many advantages and opportunities 
of success, but lie had not gained anything by 
them; and now at sixty, he was a poor and miserable 
man. Like very many, Dick did not take any 
blame l<5 himself for the present untoward state of 
aflairs; he blamed his own boa luck, and praised 
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the good luck, of others; but as to finding any 
fault with himself, such an ungracious modo of 
proceeding never'once crossed bis mind. The 
individual of whom we write was not given to 
much deep philosophising; indeed he resolved 
everything by one favourite expression, and that 
was “somehow or other." Whether the .subject 
in hand was his own miserable condition, or the 
prosperity of his neighbours, he was always ready 
wjfh the well known words " somenow or other 
somehow or other they had succeeded, and some¬ 
how or other he had fililed; so it was, and that 
was enough for him. , 

There -is a reason for everything, and beneath 
Dick Otter’s “ somehow or other,” one could be 
found which would explain the‘secret both of 
failure and^uccess ; but reasons were not comfort¬ 
able things to look for when they tended to prove 
others right and himself wrong; so Dick always 
put his conscience to sleep, or at least into a com- 
1 fortable doze, by going no further than this 
, “ somehow or other!” 

Dick Otter commenced life as a farm labourer; 
his master was rather partial to him, because his 
I father had once saved his child when drowniilg; 

! and had Dick been industrious,, and fnade his 
; services valuable, there is little doubt but that in 
i time he might liavc occupied a responsible position 
! on the farm; b.ut industry was not Dick’s strong 
point, and in two or'three years he had to sock 
■ for a new situation. Things. luftl been going 
! wrong for some months before Dick Otter was 
; sent away. . On one occasion, a calf which should 
have been fed, was neglected, and died, and Dick 
was spoken sharply to by his master ; on another, 
the pigs were allowed to get in amongst the 
potatoes, and Dick was scolded very severely Ibr 
it; over and over again the horses were left 
nnwalcred, and Dick of course was blamed, but 
no blame did be take to himself; lie once or twice 
told his fellow labourers upon the farm that 
, “ somehow or otller ” £hc master and lie “ didn't 

get on,” and it ended in bis being sent away. 

Had Dick Otter thought a little over matters, 
lie might have seen that his master had cause 
j enough for thus parting with him; biA tyick did 
m6t.like thinking at all, and the consequence was, 
lie look no blame to himself. As to the calf, why 
the calf might have died, whether he had fed it 
or not -, and after*all it wasn’t much to make a fuss 
about, it wasn’t worth mpre than ten shillings at 
; the most; then tho pigs had not rooted up more 
than a yard or two of the potatoes, they wouldn’t 
’ be missed out of a ten acre field. And didn’t the 
| horses get their water P John Stubbs had found 
out the neglect, and taken them to tho river, and 
! so as they got it, what more could Mr. Franklin 
! want ? On none of these offences, nor on fifty 
j others, would Dick Otter allow liis mind to rest; 
j he liked farmer Franklin very well, mid he thought 
j the farmer liked hftn too, but “ somenow or other ” 

| they could not agree. 

There was, as we have already seen, in this 
j farmer’s service, a man of the name of Stubbs, 
lie looked rather slow, and was not by any means 
• what would be called a bandy man, and had been 
taken on only because there was a great i^ant of 
labourers in the parish. Farmer Franklin was 
prejudiced against bis new servant, and gave him 


j as much as possible of the drudgery of the farm 
1 to do; indeed he overworked him, but no complaint 
ever passed the labourer's lips. No man had a 
keener eye to liis own interests than Mr. Franklin, 
and in the course of a little tyne lie saw that all 
that Stubbs did was done carefully, and that 
nothing was neglected which had been entrusted 
to him. It was entirely owing to bis attention to 
the team that they recovered wh«i they hud the 
distemper; it was he who cut dowmtho most hay 
when the \veather was so precarions that every 
hour wap of the utmost consequence; whatever 
Stubbf ui@8 set to*lo he did well, although being 
a man of few words be made no noise about it; 
and by degrees hislnrftter began to consider him • 
a valuable man, and to like him better. Dick 
Otter observed this, and although he knew very well 
what Stubbs's character was, he made no account 
of liis steady industry, but remarked to the others 
on the farm, that " somehow or other ” Stubbs 
was getting on. When Otter was sent away, 
Stubbs got liis place, and 'fartner Franklin’s con¬ 
cerns were all the better for tln^change. 

When Dick Otter left liis situation, or rather, 
to speak more properly, was turned out of it, he 
Went to live for a while with an un£le who kept I 
a milk-walk in a neighbouring town. The milk 
business was very flourishing, and the old man, 
being in •want of h^Jp, thought that his nephew 
could do no better than stay entirely with him. 
This hit Dick Otter’s fancy amazingly, and he and 
the old man got on very well together for a while, i 
How long this agreement might have lasted Wo 
cannot tell, bad not death stepped In, and taken 
old Mr. Harlow away. His departure was very 
sudden, nnd all that lie had he left to his nephew, 
who had now a raally good opportunity of making i 
an excellent living. But things soon began to go i 
wrong. About a month after Dick Otter got tho \ 
business to himself, his best cow died; she had ; 
be*n fli good health, she gave every promise of i 
being a long-lived cow, but she died—and from j 
wliat? from tho sticking of a piece of mangel I 
wurzel in her throat; for Dick Otter, having idled 
away his evening, was obliged to do everything at 
the last in a lmrry, cutting np the mangel wurzel 
amongst the rest; and that lffes could not be re¬ 
paired under fifteen pounds. 

The loss of tho cow was serious enough, but, as 
tlio saying is, “ troubles never come alone; ’’ and 
about a week after this event, Mr. Crowder, the 
milkman's chief customer, ceased to deal with -i 
him; he had complained, ho said, that the milk ■ i 
was sour, and the same thing hod now happened jj 
so often ho wpuld speak about it no njore; and so 1 1 
displeased was he, that be would not even hear j 
what Otter*had to say. Two or three more losses ,I 
like those, nng Dick felt that the milk business i 
must couffi ta an Aid « and*soon one overtook him ! 
which ruined him altogether. His winter’s stock I 
of hay took fire, and he did not save five shillings’ 
worth out of tlnvlot. Two days after this, the un¬ 
happy milkman sat moping by his fireside, think¬ 
ing gloomily of tho ruin which had fallen upon 
him, and muttering that*somehow or other” he 
never could get on. Poor Dick! to have seen liis 
melancholy face, one could not have helped feeling 
some compassion fbr him, even though now, as on 
all previous occasions, the “ somehow or other” 
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was to be found in himself. It was Dick Otter’s 
i own fault that Mr. Crowder removed his custom; 
the faet was, Dick neglected to have the milk-pails 
kept as clean as they ought to have been, and the 
. consequence was, tl*e milk soured, Mr. Crowder’s 
J children ^ickened, and the custom was of course 
taken away. Then is to the-fire, there was a 
boiler quite close to the hay-rick. Dick Otter had 
been oilen toldthat he should not keep his hay in 
such a dangereus place; to this die answered, that 
Mr. Harlow had kept it there many years, never 
taking into account that the boiler was never used 
during that time. The fault iusevery ease \jas his 
own, but be took no blame to himself; he put it all 
' oft', not on any particular persotf or thing, btit upon 
what lie considered the well-established fact that 
“ somehow or other” some people never got on. 

It so happened that, just at tins time, Dick’s 
former master determined on reducing his stock of 
cows, and growing more wheat than he had hi¬ 
therto done; the misfortunes which had fallen on 
his old servant migh£ pe’rliaps have induced him to 
pity him, hut thatJie thought lie was never likely 
to thrive, seeing he wts of such careless habits; 
the thought, however, struek him, that he would, 
give a few ponnds for the goodwill of the business 
and set up John Stubbs in it. Stnbbs bad been 
to him a faithful servant, and he was generous 
enough to be willing to part with him t8 forward 
him in the world; and not only so, but also to lend 
a small sum by way of capital. In about a montli 
after Dick Otter’s failure, Joh» Stubbs undertook 
the milk-walk, wliich was now in a considerably 
worse condition than when his former fellow ser¬ 
vant had become proprietor of it; his stock con¬ 
sisting of three cows from farmer Franklin’s, and 
about ten pounds in money. It was very uphill 
work; early and late had Stubbs to labour. He had 
to make friends for himself, and ho knew that he 
had eventually to repay what he had been lent; but 
his heart did not fail, and he gradually crept *n. 
There were no dirty milk-cans in John Stubbs’s 
[ dairy, no large pieces in the mangels and turnips 
that he gave his cows; ho looked after everything 
I himself; he never put tilings off to the last; he 
went on slowly, but surely, without any show. 

Ten years passed away, and the little shop with 
a white cow in the window had given place to a 
much larger one; baskets of newly-laid eggs and 
handsome shapes of fresh butter showed that a 
thriving business was going on; the name of 
Stubbs was over the door; it was indeed Dick 
Otter’s former fellow-servant who owned these 
handsome premises. Dick had been away from 
these Varts br a long time, and had just returned 
as poor as he had departed. Nothing had thriven 
with him; “ somehow or other” he ooutd not get 
on. As Dick passed along the street, he looked in 
at the window of this gtand shop, and stftr Stubbs 
himself behind the counter, counting eggs. His 
face was just as heavy looking as it had ever been, 
but ho was very much better dres&gd, and was fat 
and rosy. “ Well,” said Dick Otter as he had a 
long look at him, and turned away, “ somehow or 
ether, some people get on. Who’d have thought 
it of Stubbs ? ” 

And now. both John Stnbbs and Dick Otter are 
old men. Dick picks up a precarious existence by 
doing odd jobs almat the town; Stubbs is a respec¬ 


table tradesman; the capital that was lent to him 
all paid off, and he himself well-to-do. The reader 
may rest assured that there is* much more in a 
’ “ somehow or other" than most suppose. There 
is generally a solid reason either for prosperity or 
failure. Unwilling to tax ourselves with faults, 
. and so with blame, we are always striving to lay 
the fault elsewhere. Rather than confess to care¬ 
lessness, idlene^, or any other evil, as the cause 
: of our fiiilurc, we will be satisfied with no causegil 
all; for surely a man assigns no reason, when ho 
says that it was “ Somehow on otheh 1 ” 


•“CLEAN YOUR-BOOTS, SIR?” 

Of all the institutions of the metropolis, there is 
not one of a more ancient date, or likely to main¬ 
tain a more permanent standing, than the London 
mud. It is with us all the year round, because 
when it is not produced by natural means, we are 
driven to manufacture it for ourselves by means 
of the waterearts, as a protection from dust, which 
is a still greater and more destructive nuisance. 
Against dust there is no available protection, 
while agdinst mpd, in any reasonable quantity, the 
•precautions of cleanliness may be adopted with suc¬ 
cess. In the days of our boyhood,-London was in- 
eornparubly more muddy everywhere and always 
than any man lias seen it anywhere within the lust 
twenty years. * In the reign of George hi, it took 
six weeks of drought to dry the carriage-way of 
unpaved, •uumacadamized Oxford-street, or of ill- 
paved Holborn, to the consistency of glazier’s 
putty. At Unit-time of day clean boots in London 
were curiosities, uncommonly rare ont of doom, 
anti al) the rarer that comparatively few people 
wore boots at all—that species of chaussure being 
then chiefly of the kind known as top-boots, and 
necessarily confined to the wearers of breeches. 
Wellingtons and Bluchers had not yet made their 
appearance, and Londoners, for the most part trod 
their streets in serviceable walking shoes, on which, 
when the wearer was a man of substance, or piqued 
himself on his respectability, the broad silver 
buckle shofie conspicuously above the instep. 

That mnddy era was the golden era of the shoe* 
blacks, and then, as we remember well enough, 
they abounded in the streets of London. They 
had the field pretty much to themselves; there was 
no patrolling police to interfere with their caprices 
or their real or imaginary rights, and they pitched 
their establishments wherever they chose. They 
were to be met with in numbers at the approaches 
to Westminster-hall, to the Temple, and to the 
other inns of court, at the Mansion-house, and at 
the foot of each and all of the bridges over the river, 
as well as at the entrances to Hyde-park, then the 
only park of London. Their number, looking to 
the necessity then existing for their services, and 
the fact that they were available in all the chief, 
thoroughfares, could have bocn hardly less than a 
hundred and fifty; and they added to the craft of 
shoe-blacking the duties of messengers, porters, 
coach-callers, and, in some cases, of shop-watchers, 
where unguarded goods were exposed for sale. • 
Their decline and ultimate disappearance, which, 
however, was extremely slow, and gradual, dates 
from the passing of several acts of Parliament, 
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enacted at the- instigation of the corporation of j 
London not long after the proclamation of peace, 
for carrying out certain measures fur the cleansing 
and better paving of the streets of the metropolis. 
As these measures were reduced to practice, the 
demand for the services of the shoe-blacks de¬ 
creased proportionately. When the sea of. liquid 
mud which covered Oxford-street gave place to a 
firm road-way, the slioe-blacks vanished from the 
ilag-stoncs; and whep an improved system of 
paving, and scavenging^ too, freed tile city from 
the same plague, their occupation ceased to be pro¬ 
fitable thero also. Still numbers of them lingered 
on at the trade, incapable perhaps of finding other 
employment, or, unfitted for anything else than 
that to which they had aevptcd thSir whole lives. 
They vanished at last, one by one, no successors 
stepping into their places as they died off. Long 
after all tho others had gone the way of all flesh, 
one patriarch of the profession clung, not exactly 
like the last rose Of summer,” to his blacking-pot 
and brushes, and to the station which he had occu¬ 
pied for the third part of a century or more. 
Him some of our .readers may probably still recol¬ 
lect. He stood at the entrance of Sbire-lane, 
where it debouches into Fleet-street closo'to Tem¬ 
ple-bar. He was a little man with a bald bead 
mid ’ a very blne-lookiug beard, showing rather 
stubbly towards.the end of the week. He was so 
far privileged above the rest of liis professional 
brethren tha$ when,.in 1829, he too’ died, Charles 
Lamb honoured his memory with a retrospective 
lament, connecting his loss with the vanished joys 
of the poet’s youth. • 

While the street shoe-blacks weife dying out ia 
Lqpdon, circumstances led us to Paris, and theit, 
as a matter of course, we fell in with a new*gene¬ 
ration of them. Paris at that time was as muddy 
as the most enthusiastic shoe-black could have de¬ 
sired, and, having next to no sideways or trottoirs 
for flic accommodation of pedestriaus, was all tho 
more favourable for the «hoe-cleaning trade. The 
Parisian shoe-blacks, however, were not allowed 
tho latitude accorded to their brethren in London. 
In Paris there is no branch of industry that is 
not in some respect organised and under control, 
anil -subjected to taxation by the district authori¬ 
ties. So sternly is this principle carried out that 
the very street beggar cannot solicit alms without 
a licence or without supervision. The street mu¬ 
sician, the mountebank, the acrobat, the dog- 
dancer, the organ-grinder, etc., etc., all have their 
licences, and their own peculiar districts allotted to 
them, where and where only they are pernfitted to 
exercise their vocation. If an itinerating profes¬ 
sional, of whatever class, is detected in encroach¬ 
ing on the beat of his neighbour, he is at any time 
liable to be laid hold of by the police, and reduced 
to good behaviour by stringent means. Tho shoe¬ 
blacks are not exqpipt from this law, and are all 
appointed by some competent authority, each to a 
particular spot, where alone he can pursue his 
calling. Such at any rato was the case under the 
tenth Charles. 

But in Paris there is no popular prejudice, as 
'there is with us, against any complication of crafts 
or professions ; and it is rare that a Parisian arti¬ 
san or labourer has not two or more strings to his , 
bow: thus, a man may be a boot-maker, a carpen- j 


| ter, a house-painter and a working-cutler, all in j 
one, if he likes, or has the wit and the will to 
master so many trades. Some of them master ! 
even more, and it is no uncommon thing to meet 
with a handy fellow who rfrill volunteer to work at 
any trade requiring merely ordinary ingenuity and 
tact. A favourite ocpupatidb with the*Parisian 
shoe-blocks, pursued at intervals, when their pe¬ 
destals were empty, was that of sWfearing poodles, 
and many a time have we interrupted a half- 
cropped patient undergoing this operation, by 
placing one foot on the operator's blacking-box. 
When & sboe-black«vas also a dog-barber, he was 
Bure to hoist a standard over his stock of imple¬ 
ments, bearing an iifscription in large letters, “ Jet 
on tonde les CHIJ5N8,” which the reader may 
translate, if he likes, “ Hero dogs may have their ! 
hair cut.” . 

Besides blacking shoes and shearing poodles, the 
same functionary was frequently a merchant, of¬ 
fering for sale blacking in cakes, leaden dumps as 
big as a crown-piece with which the gamins of 
Paris play at pitch in tlie hole, and slabs or globes 
compounded of a mixture off oap, sand, and fuller’s 
qartb, warranted to effect any degree of cleansing 
short of absolute impossibility. Whether tlie 
■close cropping of poodles begets a fondness for 
those darlings of the French people, we don’t 
know; bift it is a fact that not a few of the shoe¬ 
blacks bred them and dealt in them, and, having 
tire reputation of being able dog-doctors, were ap¬ 
pealed to and feed an cases of canine emergency. 

A story is told of one of these gentry, who tutored 
his dog to roll in the mud of the Seine, which ran 
close by, and then to rub himself against the %t 
of pedestrians, who, being thus afflicted with dirty 
boots, had recourse to the dog’s master to clean 
them; by which it would appear that an occupa¬ 
tion may be none the worse for going to the dogs. 

But Jeaving the Parisians to polish their own 
boots, let us return home once more. London was 
for twenty years or longer without the services of 
an out-of-door shoe-black; and we know London 
well enough to be convinced that this could only 
have arisen from the fact that the business of 
public shoe-black was too little remunerative to 
be worth any man's while to engage in it. Every 
mode of turning a profitable penny is known and 
practised in London; and if men abandoned the 
shoe-brush, it could be from no other cause than 
that the penny turned by it was no longer profit¬ 
able. But what is a losing game for a man may 
yet serve the purpose of a bey very well, particu¬ 
larly of a boy whom adverse circumstances havo 
thrown into the condition of an outcast, and left 
him at once dependent on his own energies, and 
without any channel in which to exercise them. 
Hence, Vhen • in .the beginning of 1851 some 
actively 'Benevolent »indw*duals organised tlie 
Bagged School Shoe-blhck Soqjety, with a view to 
supply the probable demand which the Great 
Exhibition would create for the services of street 
shoe-blacks, no difficulty was experienced in find¬ 
ing at the raggcd-schoolj boys willing to mako 
tho experiment. 

The proceedings of that Society, during the last 
three years, exliibj|t some noteworthy facts of the 
most cheering description, showing, among other 
j things, that the profession formerly abandoned by 
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the men, has been taken np in favour of the boys 
with the happiest results. Thus we learn from an 
account of the operations of the society lately pub¬ 
lished, that, up to July last, as many as 2«30 boys, 
all recommended to the society by the different 
ragged-schools of the metropolis, have been at 
various times employed as street shbe-hlneks under 
their auspices. Of this number 21 have emi¬ 
grated, 41 haVe obtained situations in this country, 
153 have lefMhc trade of ttieir^nvn accord or been 
discharged, and 37 remain at their employment. 
Candidates for this post, on being accepted, are 
first taught their occupation ; then, being supplied 
with the necessary implements' and a uniform by 
the society, they go forth to their labours.’ 

The stations which they occupy arc those ap¬ 
pointed by the police, and some of them being 
found much more productive tlijn others, they 
have been classed into three divisions. The new 
candidate always commences on the lowest division, 
and ri«es, if he rise at air, into the second, and 
thence into the first, as "a result of his own industry 
and attention to business. The average earnings 
of each class have both fonnd to be—of the first 
divi'-ion, 15#.; of the second, 9#.; and of the third, 
6#. (iff. weekly. The boys, on returning froth 
their week in the evening, account for their day’s 
earnings, which are appropriated as follows: 
sixpence is paid to the hoy, who is suppdscd to bo 
able to live upon sixpence a day, and the remainder 
is divided into three equal portions; one of whifih 
also goes to tho boy, another is placed to his 
credit in his savings bank, and the third is 
retained. by’the society towards meeting the 
current expenses. Consequences which we could 
hardly have looked for have followed from this 
admirable plan. One boy banked to the extent of 
97., and afterwards apprenticed himself to a most 
respectable trade; another accumulated nearly 87., 
and procured a good situation ; while a third made 
himself a capitalist to the amount of 237. II#,, and 
was promoted to the office of inspector. These are 
most encouraging examples of what may be done 
with ragged-school boys, or, better still, of what 
ragged-school boys may be taught and stimulated 
by judicious encouragement to do for themselves. 

In addition to this industrial training, the society 
watch carefully over the moral and religious 
instruction of these poor lads, for whose advantage 
a brief morning service is held daily at the office, 
where they are required to attend punctually at 
half-past seven. Their comforts are also con¬ 
sidered, and a refreshment room on the premises, 
under the charge of "a matron, who takes the risk 
and the profit, serves as a rendezvous in the even¬ 
ing of the day. Nor are their recreations for¬ 
gotten, there being an animal holiday lind excur¬ 
sion, a portion of the expense of which is borne by 
the boys themselves, ana. which is mightily enjoyed 
by all. . * 

It need excite no surprise that the success of the 
society’s boys in their shoe-blocking crusade 
should have stimulated rivalry and opposition. It 
would seem that, from s^me cause or other—either 
a greater degree of prosperity among the pedes¬ 
trian classes, or a more general love of neatness 
and cleanliness than prevailed when the shoe¬ 
black's profession died out—at the present mo¬ 
ment its prospects have revived. Two shillings a 


day, tho society’s reporter admits; may be earned 
upon an average by an attentive and industrious 
lad, and on occasions as much as ten shillings a 
day has been netted by a single hand. Such gains 
could not long be kept seerct, and the report of 
them has brought numerous rivals into the field ; 
and now, in addition to the prolegfa of the . 
society, we have not only those of another inslitn- | 
tion organised, with a similarly laudable purpose, ] 
but a straggling brigade of independent nomads, j 
who, like Spatters, pitejt upon any convenient j 
nook in the public way, and migrate to another if 
they find it unproductive. Some of these were 
formerly society •boys, but probably growing im¬ 
patient of the discipline exercised over them, and 
perhaps preferring, unwisely, tho ready cash to 
the banking system, they have started on their 
own account. In some cases they retain the uni¬ 
form of the society—a red woollen jersey, a cap 
with a red band, and a black apron; while in other 
cases boys who never were appointed by the society 
adopt it. Against opposition, tho benevolent 
originators of the plan make not the slightest 
objection; they can but see that by the pursuit of 
an honest trade, whether under their superinten¬ 
dence or’not, au industrial spirit is cultivated, and 
.they rejoice at that, although they regret that the 
religious sentiments and the moral and prudential 
habits which it is their object to instil are, on the 
part of too many of the interlopers; practically 
abjured. . . . 

We can but regard the juvenile shoe-black, who 
touches Ms cap so deftly, with a “ Clean your boots, i 
sir—clean your boots, sir P”«es an agreeable way- j 
side object, notwithstanding that dark, smutty ! 
patch on the side of his nose, and the sooty im- j 
p&ssidn his little fist has made on one cheek by 
the operation of knuckling out a tear which the 
sharp east wind has brought into his eye. He is j 
invariably ready and willing to do his spiriting 1 
upon 3 ’our boots, if you will alloiy him, and it is to 
be regretted that, in spit oof his goodwill to the 
work, he has so much standing still. Sometimes 
we catch him, when trade is slack, whipping a top, 
instead of blowing his fingers, to keep himself 1 
warm under a freezing sky—and no very grept 
harm in that exercise either, ns long as business ia 
not neglected, and a healthy circulation of the 
blood is maintained by it. 

The society rightly regard the* trade of a shoe¬ 
black but as a stepping-stone to some more 
respectable and responsible employment for the 1 
lads under their care. Practically, these boys are 1 
trained to honesty and responsibility By the neccs- 1 
sity they are under of daily accounting for their 
earnings, and they learn the value of a prudent , 
forethought by the advantage they derive from , 
their enforced savings. Independent of the re¬ 
ligions and educational advantages they enjoy, 
which are absve all estimate, yje do not conceive 
that any wiser plan could be adopted than that j 

which the promoters of this revived species of ' 

industry are carrying out. Of the good they have j 
done, and are doing, it is impossible for the most 
ingenious caviller to raise a doubt. Their labours ! 
have flowed, from the purest charity and love, to ■ 
the fonlorn and outenat children of our commbn 
Father, and he has rewarded them with the indis¬ 
putable evidence of their value and usefulness. 
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They have sought to make ilia society self-sup¬ 
porting, and in this, it appears, they have failed. 
Ter haps this failure is a matter to bo regretted— 
perhaps it is not. Wo will not believe that a 
charity which has proved itself such a profitable 
investment for pecuniary alms will be allowed to 
appeal in vain for the means of transforming the 
hapless children of penury and neglect into' active 
and useful members of the state ;.and it may be 
thqt a periodical recurrence of such appeals is one 
of the conditions of the permanent prosperity of 
the institution. 


A STORY OF THE SNOIS DRIFT# 

Some of oqr readers may chance to remember the 
affecting stanzas written by the poet Wordsworth, 
in memory of the sad fate of Georgo and Sarah 
Green, who lost thqlr lives in a snow-storm, dur¬ 
ing the winter of the year 1807-8. Tho tale con¬ 
nected with that event was a very touching one, 
and excited at the time a very great interest, ex¬ 
tending even to the royal family, several members 
of which contributed to the fund,raised for the Un¬ 
fortunate orphans of the deceased. _ * 

The particulars of the story have been recently 
recalled to memory by Mr. De Quincey, in a volume' 
of his “ Autobiographic Sketches," in connection 
with a visit he paid to the great poet shortly before 
the occurrence ; and we cannot help thinking that 
onr readers will thank us for giving them an op¬ 
portunity of. becoming acquainted with a tale so 
pathetic and instructive. Mr. De Quincey's narra¬ 
tive extends over a long space, but. we shall endear 
v<^ur to present it in a very curtailed form, without, 
however, omitting any of the points of interest 4n 
the actual facts recorded. 

The scene of tho tragedy was the little valley of 
Easedale, which is one of the most impressive soli¬ 
tudes amongst the mountains of the lake district. 
Its deep seclusion* its attractive loveliness, and the 
sublimity of its mountain barriers, make this valo 
ono of peculiar and striking interest. In this soli¬ 
tude it was that, at tho time we hfive mentioned, 
George and Sarah Green, two poor and^iajd work¬ 
ing. peasants, dwelt, with a numerous family of 
small children. They were poor, but their charac¬ 
ters were such as to have secured them the general 
respect of the neighbourhood. It is a very ancient 
custom in Westmoreland to hold sales by auction, 
of household furniture, which are attended by a 
numerous company of the women, as well as men, 
throughout the circumference of four *or fire 
neighbouring vales. These sales are general ren¬ 
dezvous at which the domestic business of the 
neighbourhood is transacted, and they afford an 
opportunity for mutual intercourse, which other¬ 
wise would rarely present itself. Much rustic hos¬ 
pitality is shown, and ample provision of eatables 
and liquor awaits*the comers. Sociable benevo¬ 
lence, innocent mirth, and neighbourly kindness 
were the characteristics of these picturesque and 
festal meetings. 

To such a scene as this it was, to a sale at the 
house of some proprietor m Langdale, that this 
worthy couple set forward in the forenoon of a day 
whose close they were destined never to see. There 
was a short cut of five or six miles from their cot¬ 


tage by which, in a clear day, it was possible to 
reach tiie place of their destination. By this route 
they went, and though the snow lay on the ground, 
they reached it in safety. The sale was a guy one, 
and the scene was one, as usual, of busy activity 
and chat. Sarah Green was ’observed by tho 
neighbours to be very earnestly occupied in endea¬ 
vouring to secure a good situation in service for 
her eldest daughter (who was growmup, and, as ap¬ 
pears from what is said subsequently, did not live 
at home). She was a woman of ardent and affec¬ 
tionate spirit, and there were some painful circum¬ 
stances connected ypth this girl which rendered the 
mother more than*usually anxious to place her in 
a service of safety antP respectability. This was • 
all that attracted the notice of the bystanders, who 
were too much occupied with their own affairs to 
bestow more than a passing thought upon poor 
Sarah. At length the time for general breaking 
up arrived. It was considerably after sunset; anil 
Sarah and her husband betook themselves to their 
homeward route. It appear# that they expressed 
an intention to go by the way jn which they had 
come that morning. As dhe enterprise was a 
perilous one, they were remonstrated with, but in 
vain; for they persisted in their purpose. At nn 
■early point on the road they quitted tho company, 
and began to ascend the hills; after which they ! 
were seen no more.. Voices werejbeard, indeed, 
some hours afterwards in the mountains—some 
said sounds of alarm; but ns they soon ceased, 
and were of uncertain character, no attention was 
paid to them. 

Meantime, the little family of the benighted 
pair sat at home in their cottage in quiet Easedale, 
over their peat-fire, awaiting anxiously the ret iff n 
of their parents, on whom they depended for their 
daily bread. They jvere six in number. The eld¬ 
est, a girl about nine years old, was the temporary 
mistress and mother of the household, She told 
aftyrwSrds, how for five long hours they listened 
to every sound, even the little ones seeming 
keenly alive to the perils of their situation. At 
length, about nine o’clock, Agnes bade her little 
brothers and sisters go to bed. They had been 
trained to obedience, and all, at the voice of their 
eldest sister, went off fearfully to their cots. Some 
timo in the course of the evening (but it was 
late, and after midnight) the moon arose, and 
shone brightly, illuminating those desert paths 
amid which, during the hours of darkness, the 
poor wanderers had perished! 

During the night and the following morning 
came a further and heavier fall of snow, by which 
the poor children were completely imprisoned and 
cu( off from all possibility of communicating with 
their next* neighbours. Their parents did not 
return. • For ^ome hours they clung to the hope 
that the extreme Severity .of the night had induced 
them to sleep in Langdale, but this hope faded 
away as the day advanced. They knew that if 
their father (an* active man of ready resourees) 
had been living, he would not have tailed, by some 
means, t*> force a read back to his family. The 
poor desolate little ones Became every hour more 
painfully convinced that they were orphans, and 
as night again drew on, they huddled together 
round their heartlf-firc of peats, and held their lit¬ 
tle family council upon what was best to be done. 
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They could not but know that if they should ho cherished a lingering hope that some shout from 

confined many days to the house, starvation must the hills abovo might possibly, even yet, reach 

inevitably overtake them, and that their only their ears. Alas! no shout was heard; and, as the 

clianco of escape lay in contriving to make their last thing for that night, Agnes took precautions 

! situation known. • against the drifting of the snow within the door 

Meantime, the little matronly Agnes, though and imperfect window, which had caused them 

full of fears, and terribly alarmed when she looked some discomfort the day before; and finally, she 

out from the cottage door' to the dreadful fells adopted the proper measures for preventing* their 

where in all probability her parents were lying fire from becoming extinguished during the hours 

i dead, yet exerted herself.to iake all the mea- when she was asleep. <■ 

sures that she could think of as most prudent, Tho second night passed, and morning dawned 

under the circumstances. She recollcpted (she again, bringing with it no better prospects. The 

afterwards said to M!rs Wqjdsworthl that the change was rather for the worse; for the snow had 

f snow which .blocked them in would also keep away greatly increased <01 quantity, and the drifts seemed 

the bad meu who sometinfcs frightened them by fur more formidable! TJiat day passed like the 

■ their intrusion; and she knew that if she could, first, ”t lie young ones remaining quiet and tolerably 

by any chance, make one of the neighbours ac- comfortable, and Agnes calling on the elder ones 

qnainted with their situation, they would soon be to say their prayers in succession, morning and 

1 relieved and cared for. These thoughts somewhat night. 

! cheered her, and she made her little charge (except- A third day came, and either on that, or the 
i ing the two youngest, who were not of an age to fourth, a prospect of hope appeared. The arrangc- 

join the rest) kneel* down, and say the prayers ment of the snow-drifts had shifted during the 

j which they had bgcn taught, after which the ad- night; and it seemed just possible that a road info 

| mirablc little creature addressed herself to every Grasmere might be found. Agnes, accompanied by 

1 domestic task that could prove useful to them in the 1 little boys, succeeded with difficulty in pick- 

| a long captivity. •" ing a way, at length reaching fho other side of the 

! First of all, upon recollecting that the clock . hill, which, being more sheltered from the weather, 

! was nearly going down, she wound it up. Next, afforded a comparatively easy path. Hero she 

j she took all tlve milk which Remained from what sent back her brothers, and proceeded on alone to 

| her mother had provided for the children’s use the nearest house accessible. 

| during her absence, of which there was, fortu- dt will readily he supposed that the poor child's 
natcly, enough for two days’ consumption (milk sad tale excited the deepest compassion, and the 

being plentiful in Grasmere)—this she took and tidings spread liko wildfire, that George and 

scalded so as*to prevent it from turning sour. Sarah Green had not been seen by their children 

She next examined the meal-chest; made the com- sipco the day of the Langdalo sale. Within little 

men oatmeal porridge of the country, but put all m#rc than half an hour, all the men of Grasmeso 

the children (the two youngest excepted) upon assembled at the small cluster of cottages called 

short allowance; and in order jo reconcile them to “ Kirktown,” and, after a short consultation ns to 

this stinted measure, she found a little hoard of flour, the plan of operations, sixty at least set oft’, with 

part of which she baked for'them upon the hearth the speed of alpine hunters, to the lulls. The 

into little cakes, and this unusual delicacy was, (or dangers of the undertaking were considerable; and 

them, it small feast. She next resolved, before for three days at least, if «>t for* a longer period, 
night came on again, and ere another snow-storm the search was ineffectual. The zeal of the people 
should make it impossible, to issue out of doors, however, was not slackened; they resolved that 
Ifer first care there was, with the help of her two they would go on till they succeeded. At length 
little brothers, to carry in from the peat-stack as sagacioug (fogs were taken up, and about noonday 
much as would serve them for a week’s couaump- a shout from one of the heights, repeated from, 
lion, and this done, she examined the potatoes band to bond, announced that the bodies were 
that wore buried in dry fern; these were not many, found. George Green was lying at the bottom of 
and she thought it better only to take enough of a precipice from which ho had fallen. 1 Sarah was 
I them for one meal, lest the heat of the cottage found at the summit of the precipice, and by 
should spoil them if kept in-doors. laying together the various indications that were 

Having thus made all the provision possible discovered, it seemed probable that the husband 
for supporting their own lives, she next turned her (after wrapping his wife in his own great coat) had 
attention to tjie cow, which, from being badly fed, gone forward to reconnoitre the ground, and in 
or from some oilier cause, yielded out a snuyjl endeavouring to accomplish this purpose, had 
supply of milk. Iler chief anxiety was to get fallen over the precipice, which was only a few 
down the hay for the cow’s food fronj a loft above yards from the place where the poor woman was 
the outhouse, and in *tjiis .shfi sueccaled but lying. 

imperfectly; however, she managed, for that night It was supposed, from the calculations of tho 
at least, to put the animal in a condition of warmth shepherds best acquainted with the .-round and 
and comfort. Then, as it was becoming dark by the range of sound under the ciroum’-ances, that 
the time all this was done, she retreated into the Sarah might have caught at interval: the groans 
cottage, and fastening the door, sat down to of her unhappy husband, aud, whether it were so 
undress the two youngest children, and laid them or not, in all probability the wild eries heard 
carefully .and comfortably in their snug nests towards midnight in Langdale-head, announced 
upstairs, where she sung them to sleep. The rest the agonizing moment which brought to her 
she kept up to War her company till the clock told heart the conviction of her utter desolation and 
them it was midnight, up to which time she final abandonment to her solitary and inevitable 
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fate. It was the general impression of the vale, 
that had George been unencumbered he might 
have saved himself, without any very great diffi¬ 
culty, and that eveji had his conscience or his 
heart allowed him to desert his feeble companion, 
he might in all likelihood have succeeded in re¬ 
gaining the route. Hi# wife must have greatly 
‘ disabled him by clinging to his arm for support, 
and she was of a character rather depress his 
coimage and fortitude by her prognostications of 
evil, than to impart to him consolation andshope. 
Poor woman! she would dwell upon the desolate 
home, and those darling littie faces ybieh in this 
world she was to see no more; jnd, unintention¬ 
ally, would rob the brave man’s heart of its 
couvagc, as well as clog his anftnal resources. 
Those who .knew her best' said, that could the 
poor dying mother have foreseen, or her affection¬ 
ate heart guessed, even the tenth part of that 
love and bounty which with such profusion were 
showered upon her orphans, she would have felt 
the bitterness of death itself sweetened, and have 
been able to meet her fate with submission. 

The funeral of the poor Greens was attended 
by all the vale:*it took place .about eight dJys 
after they were found; and the day happened to 
be one of the most lovely in point of weather. 
Some snow still remained in patches on the' 
ground; "but thg azure of the sky was unobsegred 
by a cloud, and a golden sunlight shone upon tbe 
hills where the hapless pair had Wandered, then 
a howling wilderness but now a green pastoral 
lawn in its.lower ranges, and a glittering ex¬ 
panse of virgin snow in its higher. 

After the solemn ceremony wa% ever, a regular 
distribution of the children was made amongst the 
wealthier families of the vale. There was, kideod, 
a perfect struggle to obtain one of the children 
amongst all who had the means for undertaking 
such a trust; and evon the poorest offered their 
mite towards the expenses of the case. Eventually, 
they were all settled jn comfortable homes, and 
ample provision was made of a pecuniary nature 
for their wants; funds being raised to an amount 
that was judged amply sufficient. . And thus, in 
the brief space of a fortnight, a household that 
spemed sheltered from harm by health aud strength, 
innocence and integrity, and for whom many 
happy years of life and usefulness might have been 
anticipated, came "to be utterly broken up. George 
and Barah Green slept in Grasmere churchyard, 
never more to need the light of the sun or of tho 
moon to guide their way; their poor children 
were scattered among the homes of other*; while 
their forsaken abode, after being shut up for a 
season, finally passed into the hands of strangers. 
Wc cannot conclude this narrative better than by 
giving to our readers Wordsworth’s memorial 
stanzas, to which we referred at the commence¬ 
ment of our article. 

• 

“ Who weeps for strangers ? Many wept 
For George and barah Green; 

Wept for that pair's unhappy fate, 

Whose graves may here he seen. 

‘ By night, upon these stormy fells, 

* Did wife and liusliand roam; . 

Six little ones at homo had left, 

And could not fold that home! 


For any dwelling-place of ni.iii 
As vainly did they seek, 
lit perish’d; and a voice was hear.l— 

The widow’s lonely shriek. 

Not many steps, and she w as left 
A body without, life— 

A tew short steps were tl:e chain that hound 
The husband to the wife. 

a 

0 darkness of tho grave! how deep. 

After that living night— v 
That last and dreary living ouo 
Of sorrow and affright! 

■ * * 

O sacred maviage-bed of death ! 

. That keeps them side by side, 

In bond of peace, in bond of love 
That may not be untied !” 


ASPIRATIONS OF A PARENT. 

On, let, thy wisdom guide our thoughts and conduce 
in relation to this child. May wij take it as n trust 
from thee, and guard it well. .May wo love it as our 
flesh aud blood, but not adore it as an idol. Teach us 
tv commit it to the best Friend by daily prayer; and 
.in its behalf may wc present to t hoe from hour to 
hour the sweet incense of praise. If wc arc spared to 
see it ripen into manhood, may wc mingle tenderness 
with needful eorrectimi. May we b? at hand wit h 
salutary advice, feel more anxiety for its eternal than 
its temporal condition, bring it to an acquaintance 
with thy will, and iivour own behaviour exemplify the 
precepts we give. If our own hearts arc worldly, 
spiritualize them; and help us, with a vie,w to the 
happiness of our dear infant as well as our own, to 
renew tho resolutions we have forgotten, and to cleavo 
to tliee with fuller purpose of heart. Oh, let onr child 
live before thee! Strengthen lus body, and let him 
be nourished by food and care. Save him from acci¬ 
dents. Give us to behold in duo time the dawning of 
rea|on,aas well as the growth of Ids outward frame. 
We lament that apostucy of our tint parents which 
entails upon nil not merely sorrow and death, but also 
gin. We expect this beloved of our souls will discover 
in a few years the depravity of his nature. Oh that 
thou wouldst correct evil passions! Render him 
tractable and obedient. Furnish him with capacity, 
opportunity, and inclination to learn that which is 
good. Direct him in the choice of a suitable occupa¬ 
tion. I^et him not fall in with base companions. Let 
discretion guide him. May he in early life obtain a 
view of his corruption, exercise godly sorrow, believe 
: in Christ for salvation, and depart from all iniquity. 
May ho be useful, aud doom it his mercy to be so. 

May lie not covet high things. May his chief 
' anxiety bo to glorify thee, in every situation through 
| which he may move. * 

| Let him yever despite tho poor, or flatter the groat. 

' O God! if thy grand purposes arc veering to their 
| accomplislynen#, wilt thou nqt assign him some post 
j in thy cnrisc ? * At leabi, seal thy pardon on his heart, 

: and may lie call thee Fifthcr here below, and in thy 
highest heavens. 

If he survivq "his parents, may they die in the 
persuasion of thy love, in tbe certainty that their son 
is actings well, and in the high hope that, though 
death will dissolve this mortal relation, the world to 
come will present them united in one more dear and 
lasting. Thus bless tho thther, thus bless the mother, 
1 and thus bless the thild; through Jesus Christ our 
i Lord. Amen.— Pcv. Joseph Hughes. 
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LIFE Ol!’ THE eiTY TREACIIER. 

; A mam iu tlic country may, ami often does, work in¬ 
cessantly and up to tlio iTieosnro fjf his strength; and a city 
clergyman can do no more than that. Yet the labour of 
, a city pastor issmore exacting, and more exhaustive of 
' nervous vitality. Unless ho shuts himself up, and bar 

. and bolt his seilusiou, he knows nothing either of leisure 

| or rest, iu the sense of quietness and being let alone. 

I The very roar of the street is an imperceptible y vehement. 
To walk I hrough the thoroughfares^ to sec tl\p 1 nsh, and 
whirl, and anxious haste ot so many men, impaifs some- 
!■ thing of anxious haste or feverishness to his mind. Then 

' there is an endless succession of things to be done that 

! require tune for the doing, hut leave nothing to show 
1 at the end of the week. There aro committees and con¬ 
sultations, there are private meetings, there arc new move¬ 
ments to be initiated and old ones to be Iccpt up. Every¬ 
body has everything to do, and clergymen are the ones 
expected to advise everybody about evciythiug that does 
not come within limitation of business partnerships. The 
sick have a right to the minister. If they be strangers, 
and poor—a yet better right. The poor have a right to 
expect that he, at least, writ have concern for them. The 
atflicted look to him. Those who are in comfort, whoso 
fiiends aro good counsellors, do not know how maryr 
thousands there aro in the city that have no one to go to. 
j A widow wishes to put her boy to a good trade : who shall' 
advise her? who shall ascertain lor her if the place 
thought of he ssvfe, and the mau ( honourahle?« A young 
man is run down and discouraged; lacks a place and 
menus of livelihood: where, among strangers, can Jie 
find help, if ministers do not give it to him ? Parents are 
troubled about their children, just? passing the crisis of 
life; they are not boys any longer, nor are they men. It 
is a help and a tom fort, if they have not better advisers, to 
go to their minister. 

•One sort of men think of clergymen simply as the 
* preachers of Hermans. They think their life and labour is 
| deep'and subtile—study through the'week, and utterance 
| on Sunday. Others think of clergymen simply in their 
| relations to public enterprises. They ought to load here 
; and lead there. They ought to appear in this meeting, 

1 and iu that. If a man docs not preach ably he isgoodfor 
i nothing, some think. If he is not a reformer, a thorough 
j progressive, then others think he is worse than useless. 

! Now, we surely wish every minister was a good and able 
I preacher; and we wish the conscieuce-nuccssity of every 
, minister to lead his people, and, as fur as his influence al- 
1 lowed, the community, in all well-considered advanced 
j movements. But these are not all his functions. These 
I are the public aspects. His private work, liis ten thousand 
I services to individuals, to the unfriended, the tempted, the 
' poor, the afflicted, the perplexed; the giving of counsel to 
the weak, encouragement to the desponding; tlfe taking 
care of men one by one, and in detail, as well os generic 
and wholesome movements for communities and mankind, 
constitute an immense proportion of his labour. It is 
that part that takes the most out of him in time, strength, 
and nerves. It is that which he feds more than study or 
spcaktng. It is that of which his pcoplj have the least 
conception. They naturally judge by what they see, and 
they see that-whicn is in the pulpit and on tlm platfunfl. 

It is six o’clock in the morning. The day is begun. 
The family are emerging. Breakfast will be really in half 
an hour. The hell rings. * jV. man has cnllod'thus early, 
for fear you might be out. You despatch his business. 
Bitting down to breakfast, the bell rings, and the servant 
says the man will wait. But what pleasure can one liavo 
at a meal with a mun up-stairs waiting: for him, and the 
consciousness of hastening the coffee and toast on their 
way ? You run up. Can you marry a couple «t so and 
so? That is settled. Prayers are had with the family. 
Tlie hell rings once, tw ice, threo times. When you rise, 
there are five persons waiting ibr you in the front parlour. 
A young man from the country wishes your name on his 
circular,tor » school. A young woman is failing in health 
by confinement t» ,owmg; does not know whut to do; 


behind in rent; cannot get away to the country; docs not 
wish charity; only wislioi some one to unable her to 
break away from a state of things that will in six mouths 
kill her.. Another called to inquire after a friend of whom 
he has ’lost, sight. While he is attending to these, the • • 
bell is active, and other persons take the places of those 
that go. A kind woman calls ill behalf of a boarder, who 
is out of a place, desponding, ivill throw himself away if 
he canflut get "some means of livelihood. Another calls to 
know if he will not visit a poor family in great distress in 

-street. A a good and honest-looking man comes next; 

is out of work; has “heard that ‘ your riveranee ’ is a 
kind man,” etc. Affother man wants to get his family out 
from Jreland; cju pay half,«if some, oue will intercede 
with ship owners to trust him the balance. A stranger 
has died, and a sexton desires a clergyman's services. 
Several persons desire religious conversation. It is after 
ten o’clock. A moment’s lull. You catch your hat, and 
run out. Perhaps you have forgotten some appointment. 
You betake yourself to your study, not a little Hurried by 
the contrariety of things which you have been considering. 

You return to dine. There are five or six persons waiting 
for you. At tea you find others, also, with their divers 
necessities. 

This is not overdrawn; and for mouths of tlio year it 
is far underdrawn. 'There is no taxation comparable to an i 
incessant various .conversation witfi people for whom you 
must think, devise, and for whose help you feel yourself 
’often utterly incompetent. . 

Yqt it is right that people should have somc’one to go 
to. It is right thnt Christian- ministers should lie. the 
persons. It is religion in its form of benevolence, thus to 
stTnid on the side of. weakness, want, ignorance, repentant 
wickedness—for their relief.— American 1‘apcr. I 

• 

* * -THE OLD TUNE. 

A* young man had wandered far from his home, and 
far also*from the promise of his childhood. His religions 
culture seemed to have been in vain, so far as related to 
the conversion of his heart and the sanctification of his 
life to the service of God. lie was passing iu a steamer 
up tbo Hudson river, when standing near the wheel-house 
lie heard some one within whistling, a tune, with which 
he had been familiar from hi* childhood in his home iu 
England. It was a tune attached to sacred words in liis 
memory, and at once, with an inconceivable power, the 
solemn verses rusjicd into liis mind, mid with them all the 
religious associations of his childhood. The effect upon 
him wdS overwhelming nnd decisive. Powerful con¬ 
victions of sin followed: a humble penitent, lie souglri 
and obtained pardon at the band of God. Called after- l 
wards to the work of the ministry, he became a faithful j 

and successful preacher of the gospel, and not long ago, I 

having finished the work that was given him to do, and [ 
kept the fnith, with peculiar Christian triumph, lie con¬ 
quered tlio last enemy, and received the crown of life. 

The bread thus cast every sabbath upon the waters will ; 
not fait t* return, though delayed for many days.— Ibid. 

Charles iv and the Watches.— Charles the Fourth, 
after his abdication, amused himself in his retirement at 
St. Juste by attempting to make a number ot watches go 
exactly together. Being constantly foiled iu this attempt, 
he exclaimed: “ What a fool have I been to neglect my 
own concerns, and to waste my whole life iu a vain 
attempt to mitke all men think a alike on matters of 
religion, when I cannot even make a few watches keep 
timo together. 

Tith Scmptcres always Fbesh.—T he venerable 
Dr. Woods, in addressing the students at Andover, said, 
that when ho commenced his duties as Professor of 
Theology, lie feared that the frequency with which he . 
should have to pass over the same portions of Scripture 
would Abate the interest in liis own mind in reading them; 
hut, after mors than fifty years of study, it wns liis expe¬ 
rience that with every class his interest increased. 
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“ JIkino liira, by all means, Basil.” So said Mr. 
Leonard Marsden ope evening, after Basil bad re- 
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turned homeland with some hesitation had ex¬ 
pressed p half wish to introduce his fellow clerk, 
Arthur Kemp, to bis father nnd sister. 

“ I am not at all sure that you will like him, 
father,” said Basil. 
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“ If yon like him, that is enough, Basil,” re¬ 
turned Sir. Marsden; “ I do not see why 1 should 
not: we never differ much iu opinion, my dear 

boy." 

“ But I am not sure that I like Arthur either. 
Sometimes I am aiftuscd by him, and sometimes I 
pity him; and then at other timeal cannot help 
blaming him," continued Basil. “ As to Minnie, I 
don’t know whether she will like him or not.” 

“Well, nev^r mind; we.are.not overburdened 
with visitors.* Poor Minnie, especially, has no 
society." 

Minnie looked up from the kerchief she was 
hemming: “I have you, falhty, and Basil; and 
when you are away there is- Mrs. Harebell; I am 
not badly off, I think. But why do you think I 
shall not like Arthur Kemp, Basil ? ” she wished 
to know. 

Basil could not explain why. «Being closely 
pressed, he was constrained to admit that Arthur 
was a pleasant sort of companion; good-natured and 
obliging as a fellow deck; young, and rather good 
looking than otherwise; but that, unfortunately, 
i he had lived lon'g epough in London to learn 
j “ what,” said Basil, “ J hope I shall never learn, 
j however long I may live here—the abominably 
, slang of the streets—the low-lived expressions 
' caught np from vulgar songs and the lowest play¬ 
houses.” 

i “ 1 shall not like him, then,'-Basil,” said Mi nnie , 
j in a very decided tone. , 

“ It is want of thought in Arthur, and an'unfor¬ 
tunate habit of imitation,” Bakil went ou. “ He 
enu speak and behave as gentlemanly as any one, 
when he lias a mind to it. Poor fellow, he is to 
be> pitied. Tou mmt not let me prejudice yea 
against him, Minnie." 

“ What is there about him to 'be pitied ** ” asked 
Minnie. “X never knew, till this evening, that 
you thought or cared so much about him.” 

“ It is only this evening that I have lcn«wn sa 
much about him as I do now," said Basil, gravely; 
“ and far more reason than one I cannot help being 
sorry for poor Samp, and taking an interest in 
him. He has m -cheerful little raster, like you, 
Minnie, for a companion: be haa no one iu all 
wide London whs am s for him: what friends he 
haa live a long way in llustieshire: and he has 
no comfortable home in London, butt just mere 
lodgings with people who have no interest .in him 
at all, beyond the htfclc profit they cam make of 
him.” 

“He is to be pitied for that, then,” said Basil’s 
sister. “ Who are his friends? ” 

“ His father is a dissenting minister with a 
large family end a poor congregation', 1 he tells me,” 
Basil began. *• »■ 

“ The two positions often go together," said Mr. 
Leonard, drily, looking np from his newspaper. 
And, by the way, it was- noticeable that 1 whereas, 
in former days, Mr. Leonard Marsden had been 
profoundly indifferent to what was going on in the 
busy world around him, he was -now quite con¬ 
cerned if by any accident ho had to forego his 
daily hour’s full study jpf the “ Times.” * It may 
be that he attributed to his former supineness in 
this respect, the facility with which he had been 
drawn into the speculation ahicjj had ruined him : 
but if so, his ucw-found regard l'or the daily press 


was somewhat like locking the stable door when the 
horse was stolen. 

“ I am sorry for it,” said Basil, in reply to his 
father’s iuterjectional remark; and then lie went 
on with his narrative, which was to this effect:— 
Arthur was the eldest son of his father, and, until 
he was sixteen years old, had been brought up at 
home with much strictness. Ho had no compa- ■ 
minis of his own sex, for several of the immediately 
succeeding children in liis father’s family were 
girls. . The Jife of the Kemps was one of sad priva¬ 
tion ; not the outspeaking poverty which everybody 
can understand, and which seeks no veil to hide its 
features, becahse it needs none ; not the poverty 
of rags and tattefs, or of patched coarse garments, 
of stnekingles% shoeless Iterb, of a squalid lodging 
in n London garret or a Liverpool cellar, or of a 
miserable hut in a country villageit was the 
poverty which must be concealed, which must he 
lodged in a respectable habitation, must wear 
decent and becoming garments, must make some 
show of comfort, must make a pretence of spread¬ 
ing a table-cloth when there is nothing but dry 
bread (if there be always that) to put upon it, must 
use a silver tooth-pick after a ue-dinner, to prove 
that it has dined*, must pay its way in the world, 
though the purse be empty; the poverty,in short, 
.■which clings like a leprosy to hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of every class of professional men in our 
country, and every coantiy ;-a poverty from which, 
indeed, some .emerge, but which, for the most 
pari, hangs for life like a millstone around the 
neck, chilling the hearts, deadening the energies, 
defeating the efforts, raid hastening on the end 
o’f tins mortal career of those whom it has once 
touched. 

fl The,fsfchcr of Arthur Kemp was thus poor. He 
was a man of unblemished character, or he could 
not have remained in the position which liis 
talents had procured for him: ho was pious—he 
would have been sadly, fearfully misplaced without 
this essential dement in his character. He was 
w<ell educated; he was useful, also, and respected; 
but he couldn't get rid of his poverty. And yet 
his income would hare been a rich living for un 
agricultural labourer; it equalled, nr nearly 
equalled, tho aggregate wage of a second-rate 
journeyman mechanic. He did nett complain of 
liis poverty: he loved his people, and he believed 
in Hue heart that they gave Mm as much as they 
canid. He knew, as a matter of naked fact, that 
many of them had fewer pounds in the year 
“ corning in" than he himself had, and he had 
not the. heart to complain of his poverty. Ho 
looked around him, and saw others struggling 
like himself; tradesmen, who could not make 
both ends meet; medical men and lawyers, without 
practice; curates, with stipends less than his own; 
artists and authors, starving lor want of employ¬ 
ment : and his own trials were lightened by the 
comparison, though he felt grieved for his fellow- 
sufferers. He did not whimper about his poverty, 
nor complain that of nil callings in the world his 
own was the most unfortunate; that its poverty 
was a jest in the month of seorners, and a dis¬ 
grace to Christianity; he did not writo himself 
down ill-used, nor his profession neglected and 
despised, because, like all other professions, its re¬ 
turns, in worldly elements <5f success, were un- 
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equal; he did not think that he was entitled to 
all the sympathy in the world, and his family to 
all kinds of charitable assistance from the pros¬ 
perous, to the exclusion of Mr. A. the struggling 
attorney, or Mr. 13. the laborious but ill-paid 
villuge doctor. But, think as he might, and reason 
as he would, the reverend Arthur Kemp was 
' poor. ‘ ! 

Ho had married early in life, soon after leaving 
coyegc, and when chosen os the pastor of the , 
small dissenting churfch in Rustieslurc, a •young j 
lady of some refinement, and whose best and only j 
portion was her piety. They had }>een engaged 1 
some years; and, though the insured income of 
the young minister was at that time so small that j 
it would have been wisdSm in him to have phased j 
before committing himself to the grave responsi- j 
bilities and certain expenses of matrimony, ardent j 
affection and strong hope and trust gained the 
day—he was married. For a few years all was 
sunshine and promise. The young couple thought 
them selves in an Eden. They had scrupulously 
lived just within their income, which had been 
somewhat increased in permanent amount as one 
child after another was born to |hem. From \he 
one wealthy, or comparatively wealthy member of 
his Hock, tne pastor and his wife had also received„ 
many valuable apd opportune gifts, in addition to'! 
his annual contribution to the support of, the 
ministry. These gifts, delicately conferred, hpd 
helped the young couple over more than one 
small temporary difficulty, and’ given them just 
cause for gratitude and praise. , 

It was not, then, tjll after about seven years of 
connubial felicity, and when Cvq .children wci^ 
clinging to their skirts, that gloom and darkness 
bSgau evidently to gather round them. The 
wealthy member of their little community died, 
and left no one, like-minded with himself, to 
supply his lack of service; the pastor’s income 
had-, it was too plainly to be seen, reached its cul¬ 
minating point? thenceforward, any alteration 
must be for the worse, for poverty was pressing 
on his church, and ho hadn’t it in his heart to ; 
urge upon his people the claims of ja growing and ; 
expensive family. There was about this time, too,! 
jl ‘sljglit advance in the price of all the necessary j 
commodities of life; not much, but enough to make ( 
poverty more severely felt. The health of the pas- j 
tor’s wife began,*also, to fail, and bis own energies 
to sink. The romance of life had passed away, and I 
thenceforward came its stem reality. It is no 
disparagement, no personal reflection, at any rate, 
on the character of the poor minister, siuoe it is , 
shared by so many besides, to say that he was not 
fitted, either by constitutional heroism or by a 
long course of training, to cope with the stern 
reality and its fast accumulating difficulties. He . 
became moody, left otf visiting his people, se- 1 
eluded himself in the privacy of hi| study, where j 
he sat for hours afid days glooming over his fading j 
prospects. His congregation, though they might! 
have guessed the -cause of the change they wit- : 
nessed in him, did not; or, had they known it, j 
they might with some justice have said, *' We -I 
. have our trials too: we have increasing families, ! 
failing health and strength, we are struggling in 
life with hard times; but we can’t give in m this 
sort of way. We who aro tradesmen must put 


oil a smiling countenance to our customers, and not 
shut ourselves up all day in our parlours because 
trade is slack and credit bad; and we who arc 
workmen—why, if the iron bo blunt, we have to 
put to more strength.” ‘i'h(-re # was some force in 
this reasoning, and some fallacy. If Mr. Kemp 
had been a blacksmith or a* carpenter, he would 
probably have battered and banged away at bis 
anvil or his bench, and the bodily exercise and 
exertion would have nerved his mind to endurance 
of the unavoidable troubles of his life. Work 
would haye’been his best relief. But, as it was, 
the slriclqpn, overhauled mind had both to work 
and to*bear, with sio help from the body. 

They-said that their*pastor’s preaching had lost 
its former unction and power; they complained 
that he did not visit; they pitied while they 
blamed ; but they blamed whilo they pitied him. 
They did not rfant to lose him; they remembered 
with affection his former labours; they loved him 
still; they could not bear the thought of thrusting 
him out of the vineyard; they did not even like to 
complain, nor even to hint at anv deficiencies; but, 
oh, that he would only rouse uimself, and exert 
himself! 

He did sometimes rouse himself, and then he 
preached, said his people, as even in his best days 
he had never or rarely preached; and they thought 
that the .fault of their dissatisfaction must be in 
themselves. But these instances became less and 
less frequent as his difficulties increased. His 
energies seemed upended; he became a prey to 
constant depression of mind and body. Worse 
than ftll, he grew languid in seeking that divine 
strength which would have fortified ’ his soul 
against his trials. 9 

Little Arthur jvas now six or seven years old; 
and he must l>e educated at home if educated at all. 
So must his sisters also. The parents had more 
than enough to do to pay for rent, firing, a 
sc^vaift’s wages, food and clothing, and to keep 
up such an appearance as that no disgrace should 
through them be cast on the gospel ministry; 
they could not send their children to school. 
Alas! a greater disgrace awaited them than the 
want of appearance; they insensibly and by slow 
degrees became involved in debt. This put the 
coping stone on the poor pastor’s misery. Under 
these inauspicious circumstances, with u lacerated 
heart dud a soured mind, the father became his 
boy’s teacher—an irregular one, for his attention 
was divided. Worse than this, the naturally 
placid and affectionate man became severe; and 
the boy soon learned—sooner than he learned 
anything else—to hate Lis lessons and toxlread 
big father. The girls became the # m(Jlher’s pupils, 
with similar results. Poor woman! what could 
she do, with the cares of a household pressing 
heavily qa bpr, and Remanding all her attention ; 
with infants around Jief, to distract her mind; 
with a peevish, an almost hypochoudriacal hus¬ 
band, and with* ill health in herself—wliut could 
she do as a tdaclier ? But our business is with 
the littlg Arthur. 

We have said that be Aon began to hate learn¬ 
ing, and to dread his severe father. He did more 
than this; he began to dislike^ religion. While 
his father was fliftlering biuiseif that at least bis 
boy was escaping the contaminating influences of 
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other boys, the seeds were being sown in that 
boy’s heart of indifference to his father’s God— 
of contempt and infidelity. He failed to discover 
in his father’s conduct, much of the benign influ¬ 
ence of the religion of *Jesus. The voice which, 
Sunday after Sunday, he heard from the pulpit, 
telling of a Saviour’s mercy, was the same voice 
which, day after day, addressed him in sternness 
and threatening. The hand which, in public, was 
uplifted to heaven in supplication, was the hand 
which inflicted on him chastisement for venial 
faults, for blots in a copy book, errors in a sum, 
false concord in a Latin composition. He shud¬ 
dered at the sight of that hand—and that a 
father’s hand. • 

Time went on and on. The father loved his 
son, and grieved over wliat appeared to be the 
boy’s obduracy. And the boy was obdurate and 
hardened; or rather, he was insensible. Ho wished 
himself anything but what ho was; anybody’s son 
but a minister’s ; anywhere-but at hoAe. 

But it was not easy for him to leave home. 
When his painful.and imperfect education had so 
far terminated that liir father had given it up in 
despair, many attempts to place the youth in a 
situation failed; generally from want of funds to 
pay au apprentice fee, or from want of means to, 
sustain him away from home, or to furnish him 
with a necessary outfit. At length an opportunity 
occurred. A kind-hearted man from London—a 
large com dealer, and a Friend—visited the little 
town of —, in Iiustieshire,,on business. He 
accidentally heard of the straits of the poor dis¬ 
senting minister, and called upon him. Thc’result 
was, a pi'esent which brought tears to the poor 
pahtor’s eyes and relief to his heart; and, in ad¬ 
dition to this timely assistance, an oiler to provide 
a situation for Arthur, iu London, in which he 
might earn his own living. 

We need not say that the offer was gratefully 
accepted; and in the kind-hearted FrieriS, pur 
readers will trace the gentleman who had assisted 
Basil Marsdcn. By what means ho had attained, 
or was able to exert sufficient influence over Mr. 
Joseph Rutland, as to have the nomination of liis 
junior clerks, it is not necessary, here at least, to 
attempt to explain. 

The parting of the youth from his parents was 
a painful one, yet not without some hope and 
promise. The father wept, and implored forgive¬ 
ness of his son for those instances of harshness 
which he had bitterly repented when the mood 
was over, and for which he had often humbled 
himself before God. The boy was melted too; it 
must die a desperately hard heart thpt cau with¬ 
stand a fatlier’^ prayers for forgiveness. T£e 
mother wept on the son’s neck, and kissed him 
again and again. Once and agaii^ the parents 
entreated the boy to “wemejnber hig Orator iu 
the days of his youth;” to ‘i flee youthful lusts 
to “ remember the sabbath day to keep it holy;” 
to “ search the scriptures;” and Arthur promised 
that he would be mindful of these* things. And 
so they parted. _ . 

We have enlarged ujim Basil’s narrative; for 
we know much of Arthur Kemp of which he was 
necessarily ignorant. We shall continue the 
narrative in the following cliapttfr, iu Basil’s own 
words. 


THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

BV OHK OP ITS BUirviVOBS. 

PAET II. 

This grand expedition, which whitened the ocean 
with its sails, started from the Downs on the 28th 
of July, 1809. A notorious smuggler of the name 
of Johnson, who had bijen confined for some time 
in the Fleet prison for a daring infringement of 
the revenue laws, and who was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with every creek"and cranny, sand mid 
shoal, along the whole ’coast of Holland, was 
liberated on cpndition that he should pilot the fleet 
to the destined point of disembarkation ; and he 
faithfully fulfilled his engagement. The fleet 
arrived off the Dutch coast on the 29th of July, 
and on the following" day twenty thousand men 
were landed on the island of Walcheren, near llie 
mouth of the Soheldt, which there falls into the 
German ocean. On the first of August the earl 
of Chatham established his head-quarters at the 
fine city of Middelburg, the capital of the island, 
and having driven the whole of the French troops 
into the strongly fortified seaport town of Flush¬ 
ing, he invested (lie place and ’commenced siege 
operations against it. 

On the same’day, another division of tho army 
'disembarked on the smaller island of Cudsaud, 
also.near the mouth of the Scheldt, which river, 
after passing by Antwerp, divides itself into two 
channels, holding, as it were, the eight principal 
and some smaller islands which form the province 
of Zealand, between its arms. One of these chan¬ 
nels runs eastward, the other. westward; the latter 
i$ the principal, branch, and by taking complete 
possession, as our troops speedily did, of Cadsand, 
tiro way was opened for the passage of the fleet up 
that main branch towards Antwerp. 

A few days afterwards sir Richard Straehan 
passed up this channel with eighteen sail of the 
line, and both passages of tho Scheldt were soon 
occupied by the British ipen-of-war. The land 
forces made equally rapid progress. They took the 
strongly fortified town of Ter Vcre, on tho north¬ 
east coast of Walcheren—a very important post- 
its garrjsofi of a thousand men surrendering to 
the British. Ter Goes, a large and strong toivii* 
the capital of tho island of South Beveland, was 
also taken; and sir John Hope, at the head of 
seven thousand men, pushed rapidly-forward, and 
appeared on the evening of the 2nd of August 
before the gates of Batz, which he.instantly sum¬ 
moned to surrender. Such was the consternation 
produced by the sudden advance of the British 
forces, that the whole garrison retired during the 
night, and this most important fortress was taken 
possession of in the morning by our troops with¬ 
out firing a shot! 

So far, then, complete success had attended the 
onward movement towards the grand aim of the 
expedition—Antwerp. Both Channels of the 
Scheldt were occupied by British men-of-war; and 
the islands and fortresses in the principal stream, up 
to within fifteen miles of the city, were occupied 
by the Britisli land forces, thirty-two thousand of 
which might have been assembled around the walls 
of Antwerp in three or four days more. 

In the meantime the siege of Flushing was 
being vigorously pursued by sea and laud. But 
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this measure was worse than useless, now that the 
fleets had advanced up both branches of the 
Scheldt; and it was at complete variance with the 
earl of Chatham’s instructions, which, as we have 
seen, were to push on with all speed to Antwerp. 
That nobleman, however, practically reversed tne 
tenor of his instructions, by losing priceless time 
in besieging Flushing, whilst the expedition, ex¬ 
cepting a small force left to invest that' place, 
ought to have been on its rapid way to seize 
Antwerp before the enemy could collect a sufficient 
force for its defence. ‘ > • 

The siege of Flushing lasted till the 16lh of 
August. The place was well defended. The 
garrison made several bold- sorties whilst our 
troops were working in the trenches ; but the ap¬ 
proaches were 'gradually advanced nearer' and 
nearer, and,on the 13th the breaching batteries 
opened their tire on the land side from fifty-two 
heavy guns, whilst seven .ships of the line and a 
large flotilla of gun-boats kept up a most vigorous 
cannonade from the seaboard, which soon silenced 
the enemy’s batteries on that side, and ruined the 
defences. The town was set on fire in several 
places by the explosions of the shells thrown into 
it from our batteries. . * 

This ficrco bombardment continued for three 
days with fearful effect. The unfortunate inhabit¬ 
ants were in the.utmost consternation ; their town' 
was literally crumbling around them, and they im¬ 
plored the french general Monnet to surrender 
before the place should be stormed—a danger whish 
was imminent, for several breaches had been made 
in the defences, and the British forces wern close at 
hand, ready to mount,to the assault. The French 
general at length sent an officer, protected by a flag 
of truce, to the English general, to propose a sus¬ 
pension of arms, preparatory to arrangements for 
a surrender. The capitulation of Flushing took 
place on the 16th of August, 1809, with five thou¬ 
sand eight hundred prisoners, and two hundred 
pieces of cannon. The prisoners, together with 
those taken in other affairs, amounting in all to 
upwards of seven thousand, were sent to England. 
The islanda of Schouwen and Duiveland surren¬ 
dered to the British on the same day that Flushing 
capitulated. • m 

'Here, however, ended the success of the British 
forces, if that can be called a success which proved 
a complete bar to the attainment of the principal ob¬ 
ject of this powerful expedition. On the day after 
the surrender of Flushing, namely, the 17th of 
August, admiral sir Richard Keats, the commander 
of the naval squadron on that service, wrote to lord 
Rosslyn, the-general commanding in the district, 
that he was ready to co-operate with him for the 
reduction of Antwerp. Lord Rosslyn replied that 
he had not received any instructions from the earl 
of Chatham as to the ulterior operations; but that 
he had some reason to expect the commander-in¬ 
chief at Ter Goes on the followipg day, and 
would not fail to apprise sir Richard of his arrival. 

But it was not until the 24 st that lord Chatham 
left Middelburg and proceeded to Ter Goes, a 
distance of only fourteen miles. On the following 
day he had an interview with sir John Hope. On 
. the 23rd he proceeded thirteen miles on his way to 
Batz; on the 24th he performed the remaining 
six miles, Bad established his head-qaarters at that 


place eight days after the surrender of Flashing! 
This supineness on the part of lord Chatham was 
fatal to the other and all important objects of the 
expedition. The French government, which at 
first had been taken by surprise by tl.-e entrance into 
the Scheldt of the formidable Brjjt'ish expedition, had 
been allowed time to rally. The emperor Napoleon 
was afar off, on the banks of the Danube, but his 
able minister of the interior, Fouchd, acted most en¬ 
ergetically upon his own responsibility in this great 
emergency. The king«of Holland, too, Napoleon’s 
brother, and father of the present emperor of the 
French, hastened to take advantage of the breath¬ 
ing tiqne afforded by lord Chatham’s slowness and 
indecision, and despatched troops towards Ant¬ 
werp. • 

Fouch£, by his ardent proclamations, aroused 
the military ardour of the citizens of France; say¬ 
ing, in one of these compositions: “ Let Europe 
see that if the genius of Napoleon gives glory to 
France, still his presence is not necessary to enable 
her to reprikher enemies from her soil." General 
Bernadotte, prince of Ponte Corvo, and afterwards, 
by one of those strange turns of fortune not un¬ 
common at that time in themareer of French gene¬ 
rals, king of Sweden, happened to be in Paris in a 
sort of disgrace with Napoleon, on account of the 
, alleged slowness of his movements as a general 
of division at the celebrated battle of Wagram. 
Fouehc, in conjunction with the minister of war, 
called upon him to take the command of the forces 
destined for the defence of Antwerp. Bernadotte 
hesitated at first to undertake the office, on account, | 
it may be supposed, of his awkward position with | 
the emperor. But he eventually accepted it, and 
lost no time in repairing to his post, and; in enter¬ 
ing upon its duties with his accustomed energy 
and ability. . 

On the 12th of August, the king of Holland ar¬ 
rived at Antwerp at the head of his guards, and 
five thousand troops of the line. The French ge- 
nesals’commanding in Flanders and Picardy de¬ 
spatched an equal number, who arrived from the 
14th to the 20th. It was discovered also that the 
river above Antwerp was navigable for large ves¬ 
sels ; so that the French men-of-war might easily 
be removed out of the reach of danger from our 
ships. 

By the time Bernadotte arrived, thirty thousand 
men were assembled at and round Antwerp, and he 
immedihtely set about putting the place into n 
complete state of defence. The ditches were cleared 
out and filled with water; strong batteries were 
erected on both sides of the Scheldt, and vessels 
sunk in a narrow part of it to prevent the passage 
upwards of hostile ships; the sluices, too,*were 
opened, and the country inundated. In short, a 
successful • siege of Antwerp by the British was 
now impossible. Three thousand of the British 
troops wpre qfready sick in hospital, and the pes¬ 
tilential marshes in that*most unhealthy district 
were fast exercising their malignant influence on 
the strength of the soldiers. Under these most dis¬ 
tressing cireuihstances tho earl of Chatham as- I 
sembled, a council of war, which unanimously 
decided that the siege of Antwerp was impractica¬ 
ble, and that no advantage could result from any 
minor operations! Arrangements were made on 
the following day for the evacuation of South 
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Beveland; about seventeen thousand men were 
selected to keep possession of the island of Wal- 
eliercn ; and the rest of the forces were to be sent 
| to England as soon as possible. 

' I On the 14th of September the earl of Chatham, 
having transferred the" command to sir Eyre 
Coote, sailed for England, leaving eight tlionsand 
j men on the sick lisV The greater part of the 
I naval force, too, returned to the English sea¬ 
ports. Thus Ki seven weeks after this splendid 
expedition sailed from tho Downs, amidst tho 
, hearty cheers of tkonsands of loyal British sub- 
' jeets, with full confidence of its sncecss in re- 
. ducing the enemy’s fortresses, destroying his 
grand arsenals, and capturing his fleet, it returned 
1 crestfallen and vastly diminished by the ravages of 
a fatal disease, leaving seventeen thousand men 
pent up in tho deadly island of Walcheren, at the 
most perilous season of the year, when n deeply 
pestilential and malignant fever is generated by 
miasmata arising from tho marshes, stagnant 
canals, and unwholesome trenches. & 

Like most maladies'of a similar description, 
the pestiferous fever to which we have alluded is 
fur more destructive <to strangers than to tho 
natives, whose constitutions are hardened against 
it by their habits of life from childhood. The 
i disease broke out, as was to have been expected,.! 
with terrific fierceness among the British troops 
left in the island. The average number of deaths 
was at one time from two to three hundred a 
! week, and nearly half the troops were in hospital. 

Indeed, at one period, the number of sick was not 
' for short of ten thousand! Of the 12,863 sick, 
also, who at" various times were embarked for 
England from Walcheren, great numbers died on 
’ tlio passage, and tho constitutions of most of the 
! survivors were so undermined that they suffered 
, from the dire effects of this searching disease for the 
j remainder of their lives. It was, indeed, a piteous 
spectacle fur those who visited the hospitals to 
j behold the emaciated frames of the detfd and 
dj iug; to see the poor patients at one time shiver- 
| ing with ague, then scorched with fever, and 
anon prostrate and bathed in deadly perspiration; 
j to mark tho shadowy convalescents wandering 
about the corridors like so many spectres, in their 
j long flannel hospital gowns; and, saddest sight 

: of all 1 it was distressing to note tho frequent 

j interments. Oh! war 1 war! what a loathsome, 

I hideous visitant thou art! From a parliamentary 

! return it appeared that Beveu thousand men 

perished from all causes during this expedition. 

Orders were at last sent out on the 13th of 
November, 1808, to general Don, who had suc¬ 
ceeded sir Eyre Coote in the command of tho 
British troops ^occupying Walcheren, to abandon 
the island altogether. . 

It naturally occurs to the mind, tyhen reflecting 
upon the appalling coniitiorvto which oejr officers 
and men were reduced. By c pestilence from which 
an escape to our own healthy shores might have 
been effected in a thirty hours’ sea passage, to in¬ 
quire why nearly two months shbuld have keen 
allowed to elapse before the troops, thus so fear¬ 
fully wasting away, were recalled. The cause 
was onr alliance with Austria. We were, in fact— 
and strangely does the past seem to resemble the 
present—waiting for that power to act. The 


emperor Francis was negotiating a peace with 
Napoleon, and he solicited Great Britain to con¬ 
tinue her operations in Holland, as a quarter in 
which a diversion might bo most efficaciously 
made in liis favour in case the negotiations should 
be broken oftj and war between France aud 
Austria be renewed. That contingency, however, 
did not arise. A definitive treaty between France 
and Austria was signed at Vienna, on the 13th of 
October, 1809^-a most humiliating one for the 
latter power in every respect, and a standing 
proof «of Austrian treachery and ingratitude 
towards Great Britain. One of its stipulations 
turned out to. be, that Austria engaged to break 
off all intercourse 'with our country, and to 
place herself in the same situation with respect to 
it in "Which sht stood before the war. She also 
acceded to the prohibitive system against British 
commerce! 

Truly has it been observed, that the request to 
Great Britain of the emperor Francis, whilst he 
was negotiating the treaty with Napoleon, to 
continne her operations in Holland, might well 
have been dictated by the French emperor him¬ 
self, who could desire no better destination for the 
British troops thajb might so seasonably have rein¬ 
forced tllfe English army in Spain. “ We are re- 
! joiced," wrote Napoleon, in a letter to the 
minister of war, “ to see that the English have 
packed themselves in the morasses of Zealand. 
Lot them bo only kept in check, and tho bad air 
and fevers peculiar to the country will soon de¬ 
stroy their army." 


BALMORAL CASTLE. 

The upper ranges of the Grampian mountains,m 
the comity of Aberdeen, were the great strongholds, 
in times of old, of some of the most powerful High¬ 
land chiefs and clans, as the ruins of ancient fort¬ 
resses even now testify. There the rule of law-was 
but feeble and fitful, and ;the royal authority too 
often only the shadow of a name. It is therefore 
one of the most curious, and at the same time most 
pleasing proof^of the altered days in which wo live, 
that, in the very heart of this wild locality, our 
gracious and beloved queen has been able to fix hep 
summer residence. 

Balmoral castle—a spot whose name is now a 
household word—stands on a green peninsula 
on the south bank of the river Dee, about fifty 
miles from its confluence with thq German ocean, 
at the harbour of Aberdeen. Rising from a green 
platform, fringed with birch and iir, the hill of 
Craig-Gowan shelters the terrace on the Bonth, while 
all around mountain barriers of the wildest and 
most romantic character form an amphitheatre 
which shuts ont the storms of the north. The 
platform on which the castle stands is the highest 
table-land in ^Scotland. 

Tradition says that Balmoral castle was built 
by a Highland chieftain, who was honoured with 
an earldom by Malcolm Canmore; and the name is 
interpreted us meaning "the seat of the great 
earl." Two centuries ago it. was little better than 
| a hunting seat, but from the Norman style of the . 
architecture of the original buildings it had evi¬ 
dently belonged to a femily. who were identified 
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j with tho Anglo-Normans, although all trace of the ; to the affections of a nation will ever be made 
great earl, traditionally assigned as its founder, in vain. 

has long since been'lost. As soon as Balmoral took tho character of a 

When the late sir Robert Gordon, brother to the “Highland Home," the queen became solicitous 
earl of .Aberdeen, and for many years representa- for the moral and social well-being of every family 
tive of the British court at Constantinople, retired on the estate. Acquainting lietself with the cdu- 
I from public life, he leased Balmoral from the cative wants o£ the district, schools were provided 
1 ■ trustees of James, earl of Fyfc, and had it'so en- for the yonng, and comfortable cottages were 
, larged and improved that it became one of the erected for the oid; while prince ^Libert had the 
most splendid mansions in all th<f Highlands of tenantry placed unjjer an enlightened and practical 
M?u\ Here, in quiet enjoyment 0 / a modem commissioner (Dr. Robertson), and put under such 
chieftain’s life, the honourable baronet lived for a conditions of tenure as could not fail to provo benc- 
good many years, beloved by all who know him, ficial to all parties concerned. The queen, in order 
and died suddenly in the year.1818. * to shoW lfer affection for the poor of the estates, 

The queen and his royal highfless prince Albert visited them in their eottages, and in the most 
having made an* nnuual»excursiou to Scotland for kind and liberal manner bestowed her benevolence 
, some years, were desirous to purchase a residence with her own hand. In these visits her majesty 
; in the Highlands, where the prince might enjoy was for the most part unattended, but accompanied 
; the sports of the field, and her majesty, with the by some of the royal children, who were thus 
| royal children, the quietness of domestic life, free trained in the highest of moral virtues, and 
| from the obligation .of artificial restraint. The taught thafyio condition of rank or station can be 
j carl of Aberdeen recommended to her majesty exempt from those obligations which Christianity 
the princely residence of Balmoral, and sir James imposes, 
i Clark, her majesty’s physician, having pronounced Nor were the fjucen andjreurt Jess exemplary in 
I! it to boa healthy loesdity, the remainder of the regard to the claims of the sabbath. Sunday after 
I lease was taken, and the royal family paid a visit Sunday her Majesty walked to church on the arm 
| to the mansion in the autumn of 1818. Her of prince Albert, followed by their children and 
! majesty travelled by sea to Aberdeen, and thence r attendants, using the royal carriage only when the 
! by land to Balmoral, and was so much pleased with weather was bad. The parish church of Cratliie, 

; tho scenery of the Dee and the romantic grandeur where the queen worships, stands dh the north of 
yet retired character of the locality, that arrange- tlje Deeside road, and is fitted up in tho plainest 
; ments were speedily made for the purchase of tfie style. Her Majestvand suito occupy the principal 
| estate by prince Albert, including about thirty seats of one of the galleries, and when the collec- 
| square miles of shooting ground, on which are tion is made by means of the ladle, or little box, 
| part of Mar fewest, Well stocked with deer, and handed to each person by an elder, the queen puts 
Byron’s far-famed mountain of* “ dark Loch- in her contribution with tha same ease and sim- 
nSgar." , plicity as if she were one of the ordinary members 

It was soon found that tho dimensions of this of Mr. Anderson’s kirk. At first, her Majesty 
estate were not commensurate with the require- used to be a good deal stared at by strangers, but 
ments of the royal family; but it fortunately hap- there is not now any such annoyance to prevent 
pened that the beautiful property of Abergeldie, the royal family from profiting by the able and ex¬ 
on the south-east, and the compact property of ceflent evangelical discourses which have been de- 
llirkhall, on the south,* both marching (as a pro- livered from the pulpit of Crathie. 
perty which joins another is termed in Scottish During the week days the queen was very fond 
nomenclature) into Balmoral, were in tho market; of taking landscape views of the scenery about 
and a purchase was made of them—throne, A ber- Balmoral; and it was no uncommon thing for a 
> goldio, for the duchess of Kent, and Birbhall for pedestrian to find her Majesty engaged at a good 
I prince Albert. The three estates comprise an area point of observation sketching a scene; and bo 
I of about fifty square miles, three-fourths of which plainly dressed, too, thnt no one who had not pre- 
| arc in mountains .and moor, and the remainder laid viously. known her conld, from her simple yet 
! out in pasture land and arable fields, thus afford- tasteful attire, imagine her to be the queen on 
| ing to his royal highness admirable scope for tho whose dominions the sun never sets, 
cultivation of liis favourite pursuits on the farm An amusing instance of this happened one day 
and in the forest. . when her Majesty was sketching Balmoral from 

When the royal family first took possession of the high road, on the north side of the Dee., The 
Balmoral, tho duke of Wellington ordered a few story runs thus:—A boy coming up *with a flock 
companies of a Highland regiment to Mar castle, of%heep was annoyed to And that they were afraid 
a stronghold of the Farquharsons, about eight to pass the* queen, and, walking pretty well up to 
miles distant, os a guard; but the queen, seeing no where Wer Majesty was standing, said, “ Get out of 
need of such protection, commanded their return the road,*^ady, and l%t the sheep gang by.” The 
to Aberdeen, and kept only a few nten belonging queen smiled and moved aside; but still the sheep 
to tho metropolitan police to guard the private would not pass. Reiterating hia demand, the boy 
grounds from any intrusion by strangers; and with emphasis called: “ I say, gang back, will you, 
perhaps this act did more to strengthen her and let the Bheep past.” An attendant, who was al 
mqjest.y's “ defences ” in the Highlands, than if a j a short distance off, on hearing the boy, walked up 
, battalion of the Guards had been sent down from ! and said : “ Do you know, boy, who you are apeak- 
London; and ever since, the excellent conduct both | ing to?” “I dinna ken (don’t know), an I 
of the people of the district and visitors from I dinna care (don’t, care ); that's the sheep’s road, 
every part of the woVld, has proved that no appeal and she hns nae business to stand then,” was the 
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boy’s reply. " But that's the queen,” answered 
the attendant. “ The queen! ” exclaimed the boy 
with amazement. "Is’t the queen p Weel, but 
why disna she put on claes that folk would ken 
her?" ( Whj.Angl ice, does she not dress so that she 
might be known to be a queen P) Perhaps there 
was never a higher compliment paid to the good 
taste and womanly character of our beloved sove¬ 
reign than this rude but artless remark implies. 
On another occasion, when the queen was sketching 
a mountain scene, she called an old man who was 
herding cattle near, and asked him to tell the 
names of the principal mountains in the view, 
lie tried to make himself understood, but failed; 
on which he said: “ I'll just send down Jock, and 
he’ll tell you a’ the names, for he’s.at the school, 
and better learned than me;" and then the old 
man sent his boy, who named all the ‘mountains, 
and was well rewarded for his intelligence.* 

On the estate at Balmoral there i»u l&ke called 
the Muick. Here there dire very good pike, and 
when the weather is fine her Majesty and the 
Prince enjoy the fishing, and spend a few days 
every year in aquatic sports. On the margin of 
the lake there is a comfortable residence called 
" the Bret,” in which the royal family reside for 
““night; and so entirely secluded aro they in this 
wild and romantic spot, that no one can forcibly 
Estrs&s on their privacy or disturb their retirement. 


Since the court came to reside at Balmoral, a 
gathering of the Highland clans, for the practice 
of Highland games and reports, has been held 
annually. These gatherings usually take place at 
the old castle of Mar, and present a splendid show. 
The clans are headed by their chieftains, and the 
gathering^ are conducted so as to give her Ma¬ 
jesty some idea of the gatherings of old, when the 
earl of Mar with his followers were in rebellion 
against her royal house, and actually made this 
spot their rendezvous until the‘rebellion was put 
down. It could not bnt be a suggestive sight to 
her Majesty, when the very spot was pointed out 
at Braemar, where the earl raised his standard* of 
rebellion, especially when contrasting the social 
condition of the country now with that which pre¬ 
vailed then. < The games and Highland dances at 
those gatherings are now so well known since they 
came to be annually exhibited in London, that they 
do not need to be particularly described; but it 
may be mentioned as a proof of the benevolence of 
the qiften.that when her Majesty came to know that 
the toot race up a mountain was seldom run with¬ 
out injury to some of the competitors, orders were 
given that it should be discontinued. 

* The »p°t »t*nd» on one side of Mr. Clsrk’s well-known 
a ? ■ £ omfor t*U" inn. It is now marked bv a fir tree, lrom ' 
which, on a recent riiiit, we plucked a cone in remembrance. 

1 he scenery of Braemar in Ibis spot is indeed sublime, and well 
worthy of an English tourist's visit. ■ 
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But or all the displays that have yet been made 
by the Highlanders of Mar for the amusement of 
the court, the torch-light dance is the most pecu¬ 
liar, and—whatever we may think of the character 
of such sports—the most suggestive of recollections 
of old Highland times. Imagine a shooting-box 
standing on a platform hewn out of the side of a 
rugged mountain; imagine a flooring laid at the 
one end in the open air, fenced by three sides of a 
wopden railing, and the one a canopy elegantly 
decked and prepared 'for the reception of the 
court; imagine four stalwart Highlanders, with 
torches, at the four corners of tbip square, six 
filers id front of the throne, «n<J four and twenty 
Highlanders, each and all carrying torches, dancing 
to the music of the bagpipe, mingling with it the 
wild cry of Jthe warwhoops' of the ancient clans; 
imagine all this, and the darkness of night thrown 
down into the deep glen below, and you have the 
picture before you. The intention of this was to 
bring before her Majesty a scene of the semi- 
barbarous days of yore; and those only who wit¬ 
nessed it can tell how startling the effects were, 
and how thankful we ought all to feel that here, 
at least, ta the datra of that day. when, • 

“ To ploughshares men will heat their swords, 

To pruninghooks their spears.'’ 

But the old castle of Balmoral, with its early 
associations, like its traditional reminiscences, wjll 
soon pass away. Its accommodation being tpo 
limited for ’the increasing wants of the royal 
family, a new palace is being built, and two years 
hence every vestige of the old one will have dis¬ 
appeared. The new building occupies a site op 
the green terrace between the present mansion 
and the river, and promises, when finished, to be 
a most commodious and imposing structure. It 
is being built of granite, quarried on the estate, 
and is so substantial in all its parts as more to re¬ 
semble in its solidity the everlasting mountains 
which form its back-ground, than the perishable 
fabrics of artificial skill. 

When the new building was contracted for, 
labour was of comparatively littlp value in the 
north of Scotland, and timber sold at a4ow figure; 
Jnlt.ecarcely were the works begun when b*oth rose 
in the market, and the contractor, finding that his 
contract would prove a ruinous affair, prince 
Albert at once 'relieved him, and ordered the 
building to be erected on the principle of giving 
“ a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” and by 
that rule it now proceeds. 

Some very interesting incidents have happened 
since the building was commenced. It will be 
remembered that a fire broke out in one of the 
temporary wooden huts occupied by the workmen, 
during the time the royal family were at Balmoral 
in 1853. All the huts were burned to the ground; 
but tbe exertions of the workmen and nearest 
tenantry were sufficient to save the more valuable 
building and it was an interesting sight to see 
prince Albert, standing as one of a line of men 
stretching from the fire to tho river, and handing 
bucketful after bucketful of water along until the 
flames were extinguished. Nor was the queen an 
indifferent spectator of this scene. Her majesty 
not only cheered by her presence those engaged in 
the work of extinguishing the Are, but gave 


orders to her attendants with that coolness and 
self-possession which have ever been characteristic 
of her royal name. And when it afterwards ap¬ 
peared that the workmen had lost their little 
savings as well as some clothing, her majesty and 
the prince gave orders to pay to all a full compen¬ 
sation for their.losses; . ■ 

When the foundation stone of the great tower 
was to be laid, the queen signified her intention to 
perform, the ceremony, herself. Iq considerate 
regard for the enjoyment of the tenantry they 
were invited* to be present, and it was truly a fine 
sight to witness th^ royal lady, with silver trowel 
in hand, and using square and plummet in true 
masonic character, assigning the granite block its 
resting-place. Three hearty cheers followed, and a 
social festival in the evening crowned the proceed¬ 
ings of that auspicious day. Since then her 
majesty and the prince, when at the palace, 
have paid daily visits to the works, so free from 
formality that the workmen are never put about 
by their presence, but work on without feeling the 
slightest restraint. The prince, also, often walks 
in amongst the workmez^alone, and enters into 
conversation with the most intelligent of their 
number, in such a manner as shows that the study 
, of the masonic art is to him no new thing. 

Thus much for Balmoral, its rise, progress, 
present state, and future prospects. It is a 
“ Highland home ” of which England may well be 
proud, and by which Scotland is highly honoured. 
Science has laid a railway, too, within a few hours’ 
ride of the palace, and in one day, should her 
majesty be so disposed to shorten the time of her 
journey, the royal family may go from London to 
Balmoral. Next summer the electric wires will 
be extended to the royal demesne, and then, 
though 650 miles from Downiug-strect, the 
crown in the Highlands and the ministry in 
London may communicate as freely as if the one 
wqo at Buckingham palace and the other at 
Windsor. 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

TUB MOSET-OBDBB OPPICB. 

Wb live in an age when what were formerly the 
luxuries of tho wealthy, have become tho neces¬ 
saries of the needy. The poorest among us have 
more personal comforts and intellectual helps than 
were enjoyed a thousand years ago by the courtiers 
around a throne, or were attainable by tho sove¬ 
reign upon it. The very paupers in our parish 
union-houses are better domic’led and lodged than 
was the great Alfred himself in his prosperity, and 
have incomparably greater facilities fSr the attain¬ 
ment of kpowledge than the nobffis who were his 
contemporaries. The practical spirit of our time, 
whose tqpdeifcy Js to bring everything to the 
touchstone of experiments embraces all ranks and 
classes; and, finding its remunerating patrons in 
the million masses, allows of no exclusive monopoly 
of new speculations and discoveries. Whatever is 
good, useful, and practicable in the present day, 
must become general andtuniversal in order to be 
permanent. Let the multitude, whom it was 
once the fashion to despise and deride, refuse their 
countenance to an undertaking, whatever he its 
nature, and it falls to the ground, if not as rapidly, 
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at least as inevitably, as the ripe fruit li ora the 
tree when the autumnal wind shakes its boughs. 
On the other hand, let the multitude applaud, and 
their approval is the fmt of prosperity and en¬ 
durance. It is to the recognition of this principle 
that the numberless and truly marvellous ameli- 
i orations which mark the generation .of to-day, to a 
great extent owe their rise and their success; 
among others, Jhe railway, which is everybody's 
steam-carriage, ready at any moment to speed him 
to the farthest limits of the realm—the post-office, 
which, for the penny which one throws to a cross¬ 
ing-sweeper, will carry his message for*him five 
hundred miles or more—the'electric telegraph, 
which will waft it instantaneously on the wings of 
.. lightning—the newspaper, which is everybody’s 

daily world history—the omnibus, which is every¬ 
body’s carriage-aud-pair—and, to close the list 
abruptly with our present subject, the money-order 
ofliee, which is everybody's banker. 

These brief retlcctions, which, were we to follow 
up the train of thought they suggest, might fur¬ 
nish matter for a whole sheet, were prompted by 
the necessity we #ere ^under a few hours ago of 
, sending such a thing as two pounds ten to a triend 
i at a distance. The P. O. order of course occurred 
! to us a9 the readiest mode, and to the money-order 
oilice of the district we instinctively repaired, never 
1 thinking but that, as usual, the affair would be 
| managed in a minute, and off'our bands.' Rut it 
happened otherwise. It wanted but a few days 
of Christmas; and, as we might have expected, had 
we given it a thought, we fouufl the desk of the 
single clerk besieged by a very mixed and motley 
multitude^ bearing testimony, by their variety of 
garb and behaviour, to the wondrous catholicity of 
the institution, and all eager to have their business 
transacted. 

As advocates of fair-play in everything, it 
wouldn’t have done to elbow our a ay through and 
claim priority of service; so, suffering ourselves to 
be comfortably edged off into a corner, we stood 
awaiting our turn, and watching the operations as 
they proceeded. The clerk was counting out 
twenty sovereigns to a tradesman who had thrust 
| four orders through the rails; as soon as the 
receiver had stowed them in his pocket, and while 
he was moving off, a young lady, evidently a 
governess home for the vacation, presented an 
order for 51. 

“ Who sends it ?” asks the clerk. 

“ Mr. Grant, High-street, Edinburgh.” 

“ What is his Christian name?” 

“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know. Let me sec—no, 
I don^t recollect—I never did know.” 

“ Then you must write and ask hifn—can’t pay 
it without the eHristian name.” And the order’is 
returned with peremptory nonchalance. 

“ Pleasir," says an uuejent, crush-bfinnefeS dame, 
whose voice, and fingers <oq,*treinl>lo* as ’she lays 
down the coins, “ I want to sen’ eight in pence to 
my granson sir; he’s at school, sit, an' he ain’t a 
cornin’ home for no holidays sir, accuse his mother 
is ill—-an' pleasir-” 

“ What’s his name ?” kiterrupU the clerk, rather 
unceremoniously. 

“ Georgy, sir—little Georgy.” 

“ George wbnt • 

“ 0 pleasir, George Collins, sir, please.” 


“ And where does he reside P” 

“0, pleasir, he lives along withliis mother ru' 
me when he’s at home, in IVntingvill.” 

“ Poll—nonsense—where do you want to send 
the money P 

“ O, pleasir, to St. Albius, at Mrs. Brown’s, j 
pleasir.” 

“ And who sends it P” • .' 

“ Oh me, sir, pleasir, I sends it—Margret j 

Collins, sir, Pefitingvill-hill, sir.” 

At Jcngtb, after a little more circumstantial 
intelligence,’which amuses as much as-it annoys j 
the expectant by-standers, the old dame receives j 
her order and 'disappears. ! 

Then comes fofwavd a tall and taciturn gentle- 1 
man, a remnant of the old'school, with a suspicion j 
of hair-powder and queue still lingering about 
him. As he towers half a head or more above tho 
rest of tho group, he casts a rather rigid look 
around, and without uttering a word puts a slip ; 
of paper into the hand of the clerk, who finds 
written upon it all the information he is entitled j 
to demand. While the order is making out, he j 
pulls a handsome and well furnished porle-monnaio 
fro i*i his pocket, and, extracting a five-pound note 
and a sixpence, lays them genljy on the little slab 
in front of the -desk. Then, replacing his purse, 
he draws a pocket-book from his breast and takes 
out a letter, in which he deposits thb order when re¬ 
ceived, and drops it into the post-box as lie goes out. 

The course <jf question and answer'is resumed 
before his back is turned, and sumo of various i 
amount, reduced to transferable paper, are on I 
the first stage of their route to all jiaits of tho 
kingdom by tljat night's post. A dozen persons 
ybj; remain to be* served, and we are beginning to 
fear le^t four o’clock should strike before the busi¬ 
ness is got through; but a fellow-expectant 
suggests that four o’clock will be only the signal 
for shutting out more applicants, not for turning 
out those in attendance. . j 

Now rushes in, panting with haste, a man with 
a weather-beaten face, whi£h we have known this ; 
many a year for that of an omnibus conductor, j 
“ I’m in a great hurry,” be says, “ and can’t 
stuu’ a waitin’ fioliow—an order for ten shillings, 
sir, if yem please.” 

“ You must wait your turn," says tho cleric,* 
positively. 

" Can’t do it, indeed, sir; my bus ’ll be here in 
three minutes, ah’ then I must go. I’m suro 
these here ladies and genl'men ’ll allow it. I must 
send the old ’oman something for a Christinas 
dinner, or she’ll go without it—an’ she’ve bin a 
good mother to me.” 

” To be sure! to be sure!" says an elderly lady 
in large green spectacles ; “ my turn comes next: 
let him have that, and I’ll wait till last.” 

“ Thankee, marm,” says the conductor j “ do the 
same for you— when I can." 

“ Ay, ay,” ifay several voicestat once ; and one 
adds, “ We'll all wait, for the matter of that—the 
lady shan't lose her turn, uor the old woman her 
Christmas dinner.” 

So the conductor gets his order, and his mother 
far away gets the gratification on Christinas day 
of eating a Christmas dinner, and drinking the 
health'of her hard-working boy in Loudon, who 
lias not forgotten her. 
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Alter the old lady who had offered her turn 
{ lo the conductor has been attended to, comes a 
j Christchurch boy, with bare head and long gown, 
i who draws a guinea, which, by the glitter of his 
I eye, you may easily see is lor his own especial 
J- .-pending at this festive season. He is followed 
! by a servant girl, who wishes to send a part of 
,j , her wages home; and she again by an Irishman, 

; a smart merry fellow, who disburses a couple of, 
! sovereigns, doubtless hardly enough earned, to his , 
j with in Dublin. , 

I By the.time our ovrn turn came,*we hid nr- ! 
| rived at some new views with regard to the ! 
| Money-order Office and its probable moral effect 
> upon the population, to whom it presents such 
| ready facilities fojr affordjng to one another, when 
I separated by distance, substantial'proofs of* 1111 - 
| diminished duty and affection. If it be the poor 
1 man’s business bank, wc had seen enough to 
; convince us that it is also, to a considerable extent, 

! his bank of benevolence. Without some such 
I medium for the transmission of his earnings when 
; he could spare them, it would be comparatively 
| rarely that he would administer to the wants of far 
; distant friends an$ relatives. Few persons like to ^ 
) confide their coin to the chances.of the post; and, 

; bo the risk of transmission that way smaH'or great, 

, we may safely conjecture that the existence of any 
risk’ at all would, in a large number of instances, 
operate as an excuse, for declining the venture. 

; The Money*order Office does away with the risk; 

and, from wjiat we, have just recorded, we arc 
| inclined to think that by presenting a continuous 
opportunity for the practical exercise of good-frill, 

; it may have done not« little towards the increase 
i and diffusion of personal and social’sympathy and 
j Ixtncvolence. • 

j Returning to the idea with which we set - out- 1 — 

I here is a means of transmitting money from any 
| one part of the kingdom to another, available at a 
i cost, in some instances, of only a half per cent, (or 
j a two-hundredth part of the amount) to everybody. 

1 It, is precisely because it is available to everybody, 

; and that the multitude make use of it, that it is 
! remunerative and therefore likely to be permanent, 
i In times not very remote, the transport from place 
; to. place of money to any amount was a incest costly 
j process, involving a serious expenditure, a still 
[ more serious risk, and an indefinite consumption 
j of time. The facilities afforded by tlio present 
j banking systems,* of which the Money-order Office 
j may be looked upon as a popular modification, may 
well be regarded as h luxury; and, as we havo 
j seen, it is a luxury equally in the power of the 
poor and the rich. • * 


“ TIIE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA." * 

T h r domestic life and character of any people is 
1 to thoughtful minds a far more interesting study 
than the doings of ns court or the bistory of its wars. 
Courts and wars arc very much the same in all 
kingdoms within the limits of Europe; but popu¬ 
lar litis exhibits the real difference of national 
character and progress. These considerations 
* give a special value to the work whose unpretend¬ 
ing title heads this paper. Social peculiarities and 

• Loidoa s John Murray. 


homo institutions fall more immediately under 
feminine observation. It is also candid to confess, 
that for the lights and shadows of household 
history, a lady's eye is keener than that, of her 
brother traveller, and her accounts arc apt to be 
more clear and graphic. * The. authoress of the 
work before us speaks less of herself and her 
occupations iti The fur north than is the custom of 
most travellers. This is doubtless the effect of a 
prudent and highly respectable resfrve; but, con¬ 
sidering the familiar style and character of her 
work, readers in general would feel a kind of con¬ 
fidence in* knowing the how and the why of her 
sojourn. «Ah it is» we are informed that she 
resided ten years’ in JRussia, and traversed its 
whole breadth from Archangel to Warsaw. What 
she saw and heard she relates with much skill 
and evident sincerity, of which wo gladly avail 
ourselves to mpke some curious extracts from her 
pages. 

'The lady’s acquaintance with Russian cities 
began at Archangel, "and lier description of the 
town is not very promising. ’ “ It was (for it has 
since been burned down) a long*straggling street 
of dismal-looking wooden^iouses, mostly painted 
dark grey or black, with the window-frames and 
doors of a staring white. The only buildings that 
■ were tolerable were, as is commonly the case in 
Russian provincial towns, the government offices, 
the gymimsium, and/he churches. •In the winter, 
which lasts about eight months in the year, we 
lifed almost entirely by candlelight, our monoto¬ 
nous existence onlywaried by a drive in the sledge, 
or a stiff' formal ball at the governor’s of the pro¬ 
vince, in which our sole amusement fras staring at 
the uniforms, bowing to his excellency, and eutiqg 
bon-bons." 

These lively entertainments wero varied by the 
visit of a tribe of Lamoides, who tied from the still 
more rigorous winter of their country, to encamp 
near Archangel, “ which is a sort of Naples for 
than. Our authoress and her friends went to see 
them in their skin tents beside the pine forest. 
“ Most of these nomads have been baptized into 
the Russian church; but a gentleman informed 
me that they paid very little respect to its forms 
and ceremonies, and be mentioned a circumstance 
that would seem to indicate that they had a much 
higher sense of the Supremo Being than the be¬ 
sotted gurfs of Russia possess. It appears that he 
and another gentleman had paid one of the tribes 
a visit, when one of the men asked him if he were 
a Russian ? On being answered in the negative, 
he showed him some pictures of saints, hidden 
under some skins in the fent, and pointing to 
them with disdain, he exclaimed, ‘ Sgc! theJe are 
Russian gods, but ours,’ raising bis hand toward 
heaven, ‘ is greater. He lives up there.’ ” 

Before leaving Archangel, the authoress attended 
a wedding-twist silt the hfluse of a starosfa or vil¬ 
lage mayor, the details 'of which will doubtless 
interest our fair readers. “ Wo followed our host 
who ushered with many profound bows, into the 
best apartment, where wc found a numerous com¬ 
pany already arrived. T^iere were at the least 
thirty women, all in their national dress, seated in 
straight rows round the room ; most of them had 
their arms crossed, and remained almost motion¬ 
less ; their guily*coloured silks and showy head- 
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dresses had a very striking effect. The bride her- 
sell, a pretty looking girl of about seventeen, was 
seated at the upper end of the room, with the bride¬ 
groom at her right hand. A table covered with a 
white cloth, and tastefully ornamented with fes¬ 
toons of artificial flowers and bows of pink ribbon, 
was before them, on which was placed the wed¬ 
ding cake, made of Hour and heney, witli almonds 
on the top; several dishes of sweetmeats, pre¬ 
serves, and drfcd fruits were arranged around it. 
I noticed that the bride’s fingers were loaded with 
rings; indeed she seemed to have on ell the finery 
the whole family could muster. As for the bride¬ 
groom, lie was a good-look itg young ipan of 
twenty-two or so, and very respectably dressed in 
the costume of a shopkeeper, which consists of a 
’I long blue coat called a caftan, closely buttoned up 
to the throat. We were presented with tea, coffee, 
wine, bon-bons, calces, and fruit in succession, all of 
| which we were expected to partake of, or the hosts 
would think themselves slighted and their hospi¬ 
tality insulted. The spoons, I remarked, were of 
tula work, and had'the appearance ot being of 
gold, but were ip reality silver gilt, with ara- 
i brsque flowers nil oven them, which they say are 
i done with some kind of acid; I believe the secret 
I is not known out of Russia.” • 

Winter travelling in the interior must be a 
1 tedious and dreary business, to judge from the fol- 
i lowing. “It is not an exaggeration to-say that 
j four-tilths of the northern portions of Russia consist 
of sandy plains and marshy forest-land; but iti 
; the winter it matters little what lies underneath 
j the frozen snow. From Archangel to St. Peters- 
I burg we passed hundreds of versts of this de¬ 
scription of country. In these districts utter 
desolation reigns; scarcely a living thing is seen * 
even the birds have deserted them, and have flown 
to the neighbourhood of the towns, to find there 
the iood their native woods can no longer afford 
them. A solitary wolf or fox may occasionally be 
descried, either skulking among the bushes Ur art* 
j ting watchfully by the way-side, in laint hopes, 

I perhaps, of some weary horse being left on the 
| road to die, and to become tlie victim of the hungry 
1 droves, now lying perdu in the forest depths, and 
j only scared from the traveller’s path by the tink¬ 
ling of the bell attached to the sledge. No other 
sound breaks the weary silence but the yell of the 
zemstcliick (or driver) inciting his team to greater 
speed, or his wild voice chanting fortli the songs of 
his people, which echo far away through theso me¬ 
lancholy forests.” 

The life which these poor postilions lead seems 
little cheered by comforts. Our authoress says: 
“ Wherever wo stopped at night on qpr summer’s 
journeys, ail fb^space in front of the station wgs 
crowded with what at first sight I really thought 
wero heaps of brown skins on the harp ground, but 
which I soon perceived -wer^ zeSnsteliichj, all in 
readiness to be hired b/tho next travellers who 
might be passing. When a carriage arrived, they 
would suddenly start into life, *and draw lots 
amongst themselves as to who should take the 
turn: he on whom the lot fell immediately.fetched 
the horses and mounted; the rest threw them¬ 
selves again on the ground and instantly returned 
to their slumber, so exactly like a number of ani¬ 
mals, that it was painful to sCb them. In tiie 


winter time they sleep in cribs something like a 
horse’s manger, filled with a little hay or straw. 
‘Our peasants,’ said a Russian to me, ‘ are 
nothing but brutes; the only argument with 
them is blows, for that is all they can under¬ 
stand.’ ” 

Of this civilising principle the lady saw many an 
example, in the practice of Russian mistress ns . 
well as master. She has also deplorable and over 
true tales of grievous wrong and oppression, to 
which the rural serfs are Jtoo often subjected rby 
“ land*stewsrrds, who have two pockets to fill— 
their own and the proprietor'snor are the latter 
always innocent of such charges. The floodgates 
of sin, which slavery' always opens, send forth the 
same wicked waters on thq sandy fjteppes of Russia 
as on the rice-growing.swamps of Carolina. We 
are told of one noble countess, whose, estate was 
taken from her by the reigning czar for mutilating 
the little children of her peasants, and of a count 
who invented a special engine of punishment for his 
vassals; but we prefer to pass over those instances 
of evil power, for the following example of homo 
affection and patient content in one of the class so 
despised and degraded. 

‘*Our zemstcliick had been a soldier, he said, and 
boasted of having Rcrved the czar in every govern- 
■ tnent in his dominions; but now that his time was 
out, he had turned post-driver. Jle told us that 
the last province he had been in jvas Podolia, of 
which he gaye the most flourishing accounts. 

f ‘ ‘ But,’ said'I, / why did yoji not remain, when, 
as you say, your prospects were so good and tho 
courftry so delightful P ’ 

“ ‘ Ah! inatulclika (mother),how was it possible ? 
Irthought of niff native village far away in the 
luvth. I was always longing to see the snow and 
ifie forests again, which made me so miserable that 
asked for my discharge; and as I had served the 
required term, here I am.’ 

“ ‘ But how did you return from so great a dis¬ 
tance P did the government send you back P’ 

“ ‘ Not at all, barishna (lady), I walked all tho 
way.’ 

“' What! fifteen hundred versts ? ’ 

“ 1 Yes, to be.sure, that is nothing.’ 

“ * BuJ I’suppose yon live comfortably here. Yo.u 
have a little pension, 1 dare say ? ’ • i 

“ ‘ Pension ! no; only the officers ever get that, 
and they only when they are wounded. But as for 
being well oft', slavo Bogen (Heaven be thanked) we 
live as our neighbours do. I have a wife and two 
children; we get plenty of black bread and salt, 
and very often stchie (sour cabbage). What else 
could vtewish for P’ ” 

In her long journeys, the authoress saw much of 
the rural population. “ Nearly every house in the 
villages was furnished with a kind of settee out¬ 
side, where in the evening we frequently saw 
groups of the peasants sitting to have a chat or to 
sing together their national airs, of which they are 
very fond." These, however, were the scenes and 
doings of summer-time, which, in the greater part 
of the czar’s dominions, extends from three to four 
months in the year. In winter, there is a general 
wrapping up in sheepskins, for of that material the 
warm clothing of the Russian peasant is entirely ' 
formed. Boors are shut up ana windows too, the 
latter consisting of a sort of tsap-door in the wall. 
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Stoves are heated, and great splinters of pine give 
light for all manner of indoor work.” 

Official dishonesty in Russia is proverbial; and, 
as might be expected, our authoress bears witness 
to its prevalence. She quotes, indeed, some ex- ■ 
am pies that are almost amusing, of dishonesty 
practised even on the despotic government. “ Only 
a few of the streets of St. Petersburg are lighted 
with gas: the remainder still retain the obscurity 
of oil. Apropos of these same oil lamps: I was 
told by a Russian gentleman that the jpolice 
authorities in the capital find them immensely to 
their advantage; for by lighting two wicks in¬ 
stead of three, which greatly econontises the light 
and oil, and putting down the Cktra one to their 
own account, they manage to mafye a handsome 
profit by the end of the yeas." 

A still iflore daring exploit of the subordinate 
officials is told in another page. “ When the rail¬ 
way between St. Petersburg and Moscow was 
nearly finished, orders came that it was to be ready 
on a certain day, as, the imperial family were to 
visit the latter city, and proposed going thither by 
train. There were several miles of it entirely un¬ 
constructed ; but, to obey orders, they patched 
them up in the best way they could, and .laid the 
rails down so that the wagons might pass over 
them. The most wonderful thing was, that some 
fatal accident did not happen. The emperor, of 
course, knew nothing about it, or perhaps he wbuld 
not exactly'have liked to risk his^own life add 
those of his court on the Moscow railroad." 

“ Bribery,” the lady adds, “ is everywhere prac¬ 
tised. There are some honourable meh among 
the employes undoubtedly, but they are generally 
so wretchedly poor that the temptation must bS 
almost irresistible.” Nor does it appear that t([e 
dealings of these gentlemen are more just iii their 
social capacity. After premising that such tales 
would scarcely find credence in England, she says : 
“ One day we saw an officer boldly pocket some 
money belonging to his neighbour, at cards. An¬ 
other slipped some corfeert tickets up his sleeve, 
that were the property of my friend.” 

Tho disappearance of watches and trinkets in a 
similar fashion, our authoress learned yias by no 
means uncommon j and people of high rank had a 
Corresponding fear of leaving visitors alone in 
boudoir and drawing-room, even for an instant, 
Thus, we are told.of the quantities of confectionery 
which ladies and gentlemen contri ve to carry home 
from ball and party, and, worse still, of all sorts of 
trifles from the toilet-table, secreted by fair hands 
on such occasions. . 

From this unpleasant subject we turn* to the 
lady’s impressions of St. Petersburg. The much 
vaunted city did not, it seems, realise her antici¬ 
pations of architectural grandeur. " It is true,” 
she observes, “ that in one tableau are assembled 
a number of Bplendid buildings, such as few capi¬ 
tals afford; but if within the same space were 
collected all the finest public buildings in London, 
with all the advantages of the great extent of 
ground and clear atmosphere, it would be eusy to 
guess which would present tho most imposing ap- 

J earance.” “All the best shops in St. Peters- 
ufg are kept by foreigners; articles of clothing 
are very dear, especially those imported, which I 
was informed was mainly caused by the very great 


duty imposed on them. The Russian shops are 
almost all confined to the Gostinoi Dwor, a kind 
of bazaar, situated in the centre of the town. It 
is a square building surrounded by a piazza, and 
contains an immense number of warehouses. At 
the door of each shop, either the master or a ser¬ 
vant takes his station, and endeavours to draw the 
stranger’s attention to his goods. ' What do you 
wish, sudarina P—beautiful ribbons, laces, collars, 
handkerchiefs P ’ The shops that strike a fo¬ 
reigner most forcibly ‘are those filled with pic¬ 
tures of the saints, household gods, and crosses. 
Hero a 9t. Anthony, or St. Serge, a Virgin and 
Child, er tf Catherine, as the purchaser may require, 
can be bought at &ny Brice, from sixpence to fifty 
guineas/’ 

Business does not seem to be conducted on our 
English plan in these shops. The time spent in 
hard bargain-making must be considerable, where 
seventy-five copecks are asked for au arshecn or 
yard of ribbon, and fifty accepted : but ribbons are 
only for the rich in Russia ;,and the authoress gives 
a lively sketch of the business most patronised by 
the humbler classes, to whom tea and votku (an 
ardent spirit distilled fronlftye) are standing con¬ 
solations in all their sorrows. Having described 
the sign of a tea shop—a necessary appendage, be¬ 
cause few of tho customers can read—as consisting 
of a tea-urn with cups set round it, rudely painted 
over the* door, she introduces • the company 
within. “ Long-bearded shopkeepers, in their blue 
caftans, were buttoned up, ivostehieks or droshky- 
drivers, rough peasants from the country, in their 
loose shirts or sheepskins and with queerly cut 
hair, are all seated in little groups' round small 
tables placed in lines down the whole length of tho 
room, as many as it will contain. Young boys, in 
loose shirts, and nfostly without shoes or stockings, 
are running about attending to tho wants of the 
guests, bringing little loaves to one, rusks to an¬ 
other, #nd tea to all. Tea-cups do not seem to 
be the fashion, for most of the guests are drinking 
out of glasses; sonic prefer cream, but the majo¬ 
rity have a slice of lemon simmering on the top ; 
and a portion of sugar in a small saucer, all ready 
to be used, is near at hand ; they do not put it into 
the glass, but hold it between their teeth and suck 
the beverago through it.” 

Tea appears to be generally sold on the upper 
floors, while the votku shops are cellars. Of their 
abundant custom and woful ellects the lady saw 
more than enough. Intemperance is a vice which 
flourishes rankly among the Russian populace, of 
whom it is said thnt the sight of votku or copecks 
is sufficient to 'make their eyes sparkle with. joy. 
Speaking of *tlie superior classes, however, she 
observes that “a gentleman seldom takes much 
wine, and* the ladies never. They have faults 
grave eftough,*bu^ this is not one of them.” 

The faults ireferred*to are grave indeed: a laxity 
of domestic morals, the general prevalence of 
gambling, and, .among the poorer gentry, such 
personal habits.as make the burning of perfumes 
a requisite in ball-rooms. The picture has never¬ 
theless tt bright side. Q(ir authoress speaks iu 
strong terms of their boundless hospitality to 
strangers, of their kindness as friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, and ipentions one exemplary practico 
which might be set before our British gentry with 
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advantage; for she elates that the Russians are of the agreeable and the disagreeable; how much 
uniformly liberal and considerate to the tutors and work she will havetudo; whether his mother be alive 
governesses employed in their families, who are [ (for that iB a great consideration, as the daughter* 
almost invariably natives of France or England. | in-law is entirely under her rule during her life) j 
The latter appear to b# much respected, but the ; how great a marriage portion he expects, etc.; 
former are generally preferred, because, strange to j even the number of gowns and shoes is specified, j 
say, French is the public languago.of all educated • A girl being found that will accept the terms, the | 
Russia, while the native tongue is dedicated to courtship does not last long, for the church cere- | 
private life, and alone understood by the peasantry, mony takes place immediately, or as soon after as 
There seemsjto bo no want of splendour in dwell- possible. When a general order arrives iy a 
ing or equipage. “ A nobleman's mansion," says village Iron? the proprietor; desiring all the young 
our traveller, “ contains as much beautiful furui- men and women to get married, the priest makes 
ture. as many articles of taste and luxury, as we very short \york of the religious ceremony, and | 
could see anywhere else; the apartments are, marries a dozen couples or so at once. A lady j 
generally speaking, much darger and loftier than j told me that sl*e was present when twenty-live 
with us. The tloors are not covered with carpets, | couples were .united by one periisal of the mass 
but are composed of parquet, or inlaid oak: very appointed by the Greek church for t)ie occasion, 
often each room has a floor of a different design ; Very frequently old women will go about begging j 
the doors are shaded by rich hangings, matching from house to house for the ladies’ cast-off dresses 
the window curtains of each room ; splendid chan- with which to make their daughters’ trousseau, as 
deliera are everywhere suspended from above ; lliey say, unless she has a certain number, no one 
many of the ceilings are richly painted in fresco, will have her. I have frequently myself thus J 
and a great deal of gilding adds to the effect; the contributed to a bride’s dowry j for a Russian bus- ! i 
chairs and sofas ar^ covered with velvet or j band will take nothing by hearsay alone : he must j 1 
flowered silk of the most beautiful and delicate betconvinecd by ocular demonstration that he is j! 

colours.The less wealthy of the no- j not going to bo cheated.” • i I 

bilify take a suite of apartments (flats, as they arc. The authoress describes several educational |l 
called in Scotland) in some largo hotels built on the institutions, but they aro all for lh§ sons and daugh- I j 
plan of those in France." tors, of nobility, and conducted on a somewhat j i 

The “peculiar institution*” of Russia makes iqouastic plan. It is also evident ’that gross igno- j, 
domestics numerous about these great houses, ryuee and grievous superstition prevail among the ij 
so many as sixty men-servants being no uncommon masses, and the latter extends' even to the superior j 
retinue. The natural consequence is, that nobody raufcs. ‘‘ You English heretics will not believe in ; 
of rank can do any manner of work whatever; and our miracles," said a Itussiap lady to our traveller, j 
as estates arc divided equally among all the ehil- when calling <ljc authenticity of certain relics in ; 
dten, poverty is a frequent accompaniment of high question; and large faith, or, more correctly | 
birth. Many of the nobly born have no depen- speaking, credulity, would be requisite to believe j 
dence but the earnings of their serfs, who follow in the multitude of northern and eastern saints, ; I 
various trades and callings, and pay for that privi- whose rudely executed pictures are adored in ] 
lege whatever dues their masters demand. It church and cottage. Of that worst instrument of j 
sounds strange to read, in our free England, qf a tj runny, the spy system, and its effects on- the I 
good dressing-tnaid being sold for eighty silver Russian character, the lady speaks like one accus- | 
roubles and an old piano—of a portrait painter tomed to tell her mind. After staling that she lias i 
being the property of a poor nobleman—and of one often heard half-a-dozen people, in good society, ! 
wealthy magnate, bent on tbo pleasures of the discussing a government report, not a syllable oi ] I 
table, and sending forth four of his serfs to be which they believed, with great animation and ! 
taught the whole art of cookery, one at Vienna, apparent certainty, she tells us of a deaf. and j 
one at Naples, one at London, and a fourtli in dumb gentleman who came from Archangel to St. ! 
Paris. From the last-mentioned great things Petersburg, and was welcomed in the best circles 
were expected, but be found out that there was on account of bis superior intelligence. lie was 
freedom for him in France, and positively refused very accomplished, and could write French and Gcr- 
ever to return ; which disappointment of all his man. Everybody invited him, and tho most cau- 
hopes made the proprietor of live thousand peasants tious talked freely in his presence, supposing that 
take to bed for a fortnight. More wondcrlnl still he at h;ast must be a safe companion; but on his 
would it seem to English readers, that many ot departure from the capital it was discovered that 
the serfs aR-o, rieh, being shopkeepers and land he had beeu a government spy, and could hear 
owners; but fheir masters prefer to .retain such and speak too well for the comfort of many, 
wealthy bondmen, and it is not considered proper The evil effects of war reached the English- 
for a Russian to aspire alcove the condition in woman among her northern friends. Those with 
which he was born; s6 they wear ?be sheepskin whom she ha t d associated for years grew suddenly 
assigned them by law, and get fewer blows than estranged, and at length it was not safe to reside 
the poor. ■ longer in Russia. There is, however, one amusing 

On a much more popular subject the lady gives anecdote, with which wc take leave of her volume, 
us many curious particulars. " In Russia many as it illustrates the state of public information in 
marriages, even of pcdplc of rank, are made up Petersburg. A Russian gentleman, much given 
by professed match-makers. In the villages an to boast ot his country’s prowess, which it appears • 
old woman is generally employed by a young man was not uncommon, happening to visit an English 
to find him a suitable partner ; die gives a correct lady oV his acquaintance who lived near the quay, 
account of the prospect his wife may expect, both soon after the war was declared, began to condole 
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with her on the very great disadvantage of her 
residence, “ becitusc,” said lie, “ you will be continu¬ 
ally disturbed by the cannon from the batteries 
announcing our victories.” 

“Ah! yes, ray dear," said the English lady, we 
fear somewhat spitefully; “but you know that liap. 
pens so seldom.” 

Let us hope that the cannon will soon cease to 
thunder—that war will bo turned into peace over 
all the earth—and that a better day may yet rise 
ou«tko enslaving ignorance and imperfect civilisa¬ 
tion of Russia. . * 1 


WHAT I "WAS A*NI) WHAT I AM.* 


5'nrtri(. 

“WIIAT THEN?" 

LIGHT was his step, his eye was bti.'ht, 
The youth with gesture prOUil, 

Who tints, as Inncy piompted, unite 
• The exillting thought aided:— 

“ Oh ! wltcn the blessed time shall conto 
That studious toils are o’er, • 

And this *teriLcollege-durance pust^ 
Like uncaged him i’ll soar.” 

“ What then J”—a reverend sage inquired: 
“’High honours shall be untie, 
AniHistcning crowds my wisdom seek. 
As to a Dolfihic shrine; 

For learning from d\y lips shall flow, 
Aud eloquence divine.” 


I 

I 

i 

i 

! 

I 

i 

! 

i 

I 

I 

i 

i 

I' 


A day or two since, being in the office of the war¬ 
den of the House of Correction, we were invited 
to visit tho jail, to see. some sketches made with 
charcoal upon the walls of the cell, by an indivi¬ 
dual who was recently confined there, awaiting his 
trial. IJo was a young man, charged with steal¬ 
ing ; and has since been tried, convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to the Styite Prison for two years. ^Ie 
committed the crime for which he is now suffering 
punishment when under the influence of intoxicat¬ 
ing drink j and while in jail seemed to feel keenly 
the ‘disgrace he* had brought upon himself and 
friends. . . * 

One day, near the close of his confinement thefe, 
he requested, as a‘favour that he might be fuY- 
nislied with a piece of charcoal. His request pav¬ 
ing been complied with, he sketched hpou the 
rough white-washed walls, in a few hours, some 
twenty or thirty heads and figures,’dearly covering 
the walls on two sides of his cell. Some of them 
were remarkably well executed, and the heads, in 
particular, are strikingly expressive. One set, of 
three figures, conveys a moral lessou which could 
be advantageously studied for hours. And we 
coul'd but wish, jvliile looking at them through 
the grated door of the bell, that the lessons there 
taught might be read by many who are pursuing 
a course similar to that which brought this young 
man to his present deplorable condition^ 

The first figure in this group is that of a bright 
boy,* with his hoop in one hand and the driving- 
stick in the other, childishly, innocently, and hap¬ 
pily pursuing the.sports of youth, without a care 
or thought of the distant future. The next figure 
is that of a young man, whose excellent form, 
neat attire, and: intelligent countenance bespoke 
one who might command the attention and love of 
the wise. The last figure is that of a* person 
shabbily dressed, with hair uncombed, standing 
behind the grated door of a prison’s cell. Directly 
over the second figure were the words, “ What I 
once was!” and over the last, “ What I now am!” 
—American. Paper. 


Oh what a blessed change would it make in onr hearts 
and live* did we but firmly believe this truth, that the best 
way to be comfortably provided for in this world is to be 
most intent upon another world. 

No man will speak against religion that has cither duly 
weighed the proofs aud evidences of it, or duly tried the 
comiort and benefit of it'. 


“ Whal then t" —“Whene'er my footsteps tend, 
A tide of wealth shall roll; 

And gems? and wine, and luxuries rare 
lie mine, from pole to pole; 

And men shall find my nod of power 
Their destinies control.” . 

“ Whal then !’’—“Around my secret bower 
Tlie months of joy I’ll twinY, 

Aiul all that youth amflileasurc yield 
In transport, shall be mine; 

Chmdle-s and long my life shall bo 
Till stars of evening shine.” 

“ IIVint then ?”—“ When all hath bccu enjoyed 
That charm the ear and eye , 

To mortal life’s oxtreinost verge, 

In sculptured tomb I’ll lie, 
lieeause the sentence hath gone forth 
That all of dSlst must die.” 

“ Il'/tal then ?”—A lightning flash of thought 
Quelled the proud spirit's dream, 

And conscience, with a lifted scourge, 

Drake in on Polly’s theme; 

And for the mercy of his God 
lie learned in prayer to how, 

And seek a iV-fuge in His Love, 

When Time’s illusive span should prove 
. One everlasting Now. 


GOD IN ALL. 

Aix earth is God’s: His voic? alike, doth dwell 
In the tornado’s wild destructive roar, 

And in the air too gentle in its course 
To move the pendent leaf, or e’eu to waft 
The perfume of the flowers it passes o’er. 
Tiie.foaming cataract no louder speaks 
llis presence than tlio gentle rivulet 
Which wells from out the bosom of the earth 
In some untrodden spot, and as it glides, 

Calm and unheard, marks out an unseen track 
Of verdant loveliness. His power creates 
Alike the awful stream of liquid fire 




m As the life-holding glow which dwells within 
The leafy homo of Nature’s wanderers. 

Or the still gentler warmth which animates 
XheVioaiiest fluttering tenant of the air. 
God’s*power fills uptill sqyvcc; lives in all life. 

"Tis this impels the mighty rolling spheies, 

And shall at last ho heard midst crash of world*, 
Thundering aland in elemental strife, 
lint not the fcss doth this all-permeant power 
Dwell noiseless and unseen in solitudes 
Where man hath never bign. The blade of gran, 
The insect’s wing, the softly-beaming light 
Which lingers in tho darkening western sky, 

Or sparkles in the dew-drop—all are His s 
liis power sustuius; llis love encircle* all. 

J. M. p. 
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Tub Racks ok in Ice from St. Petersburg to I Watet ...... 263 1 0 


Ckomstadt.—“A t tlio commencement ot winter,” says 
Ancelot, a French loiter, “ they trace on the ice the road 
that leads from St. Petjrsbnrg to Uronstadt, and which is 
indicated by landmarks raised on either side From league 
to league one finds well-warmed sentry-boxes, where sen¬ 
tinels aro placet!, who, in foggy weather, keep up fires at 
certain intervals, and ring bells, tfee prolonged sound of 
which animutes and guides the traveller. About the 
middle of the route a restaurateur is established. The 
immense multitude of persons, of all ages and both sexes, 
enveloped in their large fur pebssrs, and gliding with in¬ 
difference over the fragile surface thf.t separates them from 
the deep, oilers a strange sp&tacle to the inhabitants of 
more southern countries, and occasions in their minds a 
dread unknown to tlio people of the north. But it is when 
the races with the ‘ boners ’ (a kind of sledge made with 
boats) have commenced, that more especially the Cronstadt 
road presents a most animated spectacle. These ‘ boners’ 
are constructed of boats fixed on two iron plates resembling 
those of skates; a third piece jof iron is fitted under the 
rudder; benches for the, travellers are arranged around 
this craft, which carries one or two and sometimes three 
masts. These vessels, equipped with various rigging and 
ornamented with Hags of r ’afferent colours, being propelled 
by the wind, which at this season blows with violence, 
and under the direction of skilful guides, fly along with 
incredible rapidity. The pale-looking sun pours down upon 
them his rays, which convey no warmth. The sails expand* 
the wind rises, and the vessels dash on ; while the sailors, 
by varied manci'jvros, strive to qutstrip one auother; and 
thus, in less than an hour, a distance of ten leagues is 
accomplished. Peter the Great was very fond of these 
races on the ice, and his great foresight knew how to turn 
them to good account, pursuing without intermission the 
design which his genius had formed, viz., of trailing sea¬ 
men ; and feeling that, in the inaction of a long winter, 
the men whom he had initiated in the secrets of manicu¬ 
ring vessels should lose the advantage ot his instructions, 
he exercised them in this manner; and on a solid ocean, 
so to speak, furnished them with Chat, experience which 
they afterwards displayed on the stouuy seas.” 

The “Duke of Wellikotow’s” Stores.—W e have 
been favoured, by ono of our correspondents, with the fol¬ 
lowing inventory and weight of the cnormuus stores which 
are required to equip that flouting fortress, when engaged 
on active service; and which, for the curious insight it atlbrds 
into the internal economics of our larger inen-of-war, will, 
we doubt not, be examined with interest by most of our 
readers:— 

tons. cut. lb*. 

Four anchors . . . . . 22 12 0 

Twelve boats:—viz., 2 launches, 1 pinnace, 3 
cutters, 3 gigs, and I dingey . . . 12 8 0 

Gunners’ stores . . . 22 15 0 

(These include all the spare gear for the guns.) 

Boatswain and carpenter’s stores . .97 8 0 

Coals . . . . . . fi ts 0 0 

Guns—131 for the ship and 6 for the boats . 368 17 0 
Round-shot—11,660 in number . , , 168 13 0 

Shel)—HOO in number . . . 10 12 0 

Grape and cane shot . . a . 11 3 0 

Powder . ■ . . . . 63 If 0 

Muskets and email arms:—viz., 312 muskets, 

60 rifles, 90 Colt’s revolvers, 20 tomahawks, , 

160 boarding-pikes, and.550 cutlasses *. * 12 6 0 

Bread—825 bags . . v ' . * . * 41 6 0 

Rum . . . . . . 10 10 0 

Sugar, tea, and cocoa . . . . 7 16 0 

Salt beef, in 8-pound pieces . * . . 20 12 0 

Salt pork, in 4-pouud pieces . . 4 . 20 11 0 

Flour.11 2 0 

Peas.* 10 7 0 

Vinegar . . • - ..200 

Suet . . . • • >12 0 

Mustard and pepper . • ..100 

Tobacco, soap, candles, and wearing lipparel .16 4 0 


(In addition to which this ship can evaporate 
2i tons per hour.) 

Captain’s stores . . . .300 

Wardroom stores . . . ..400 

Midshipmen's stores . . . .406 

Holy stones and sand . . ..600 

Marines’ stores 1 . . . . 0 15 0 

Medicfl stores . ... 0 10 0 

Officers’, seafnen’s, marines’, and boys’ bags 

and beds ..... 137 10 0 
Masts, in all . . . . 128 15 0 

Iron cables . , . . . 66 11 0 

Ropo cables . . . . . 7 18 0 

Standing rigging . 1 . . 38 0 0 

Running rigging .... . . . 46 0 0 

Blocks. . . . . «. 9 0 0 

Sails.16 1 0 

Engines and boilers, wbeu filled with water . 623 12 0 
The fan of the screw .. . . .8110 

Engineers' stores . . . . 17 6 61 

FaiENnsmr.—If you would have a friend, you must 
first find him ; and, as this is an important point to gain, 
too much care cannot be bestowed upon your search, lie 
very cautious in your selection—as it js not every mnu who 
calls himself, or even appears to be, your friend who really 
is such. * Before you venture to entertain the friendship of 
any man, or offer him yours, be perfectly assured that he is 
worthy of it; do not rashly lose sight of this precaution, 
as on its proper observance depends th’o comfort, nay, even 
safety, of your choice. Never Jjcliuvo that real friendship 
eftn exist without respect; therefore, if you-observe in the 
character, habit!, or disposition oP any of your acquaint¬ 
ance auglit that tends to lessen y<5ur esteem for him os an 
individual or a Christian, do not think to make that man 
your friend. When you have found a friend, your next 
cure must be to keep him. Thi Avill depend almost entirely 
'upon yourself." ‘Solomon says, “A friend lovetli at all 
•imes; ” hut do not presume too much, nor ever tako,ad- 
iP.int.ige of your position, by making it the plea for a care¬ 
less and neglectful manner. The baneful influence of such 
behaviour is too often seen in family relationships, aud bo 
assured it is most detrimental in diminishing that respect 
which is indispensablo to true friendship. Finally, yon 
will do well to remember the proverb of the wise man abov e 
quoted: “A man that bath* friends must show himself 
friendly: aud there is a friend that sticketli closer than a 
brother.” 

The Bible .the First-fruits of Pristing.—T he 
earliest bo*k, properly so called, is now generally believed 
to be tlte Latin Bible, commonly called the Mazariu Bible, 
which appeared about 1456. It is a very striking citcml/- 
stance, that the high-minded inventors of this art tried at 
the very outset so bold a flight as the printing an eutiro 
Bible, and executed it with astonishing .success. It wus 
Minerva leaping on earth, in her divine strength and 
radiant armour, ready at the moment of her nativity to 
subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazurin Bible ia 
printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice 
quality/with strong, black, and tolerably’ handsome cha¬ 
racters. . . We may see in imagination this venerable 
and splendid volume leading np to the crowded myriad of 
its followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the 
new art, by dedicating its first-fruits to the service of 
heaven.— llaMam’t Lit. of Europe. 

The Rusbxah Lang cage.—T he Russian language is 
one of the richest and most beautiful in the world: it is 
soft and agreeable in sound, and has not tbo defect of the 
Italian iu being too effeminate; it contains many words 
that express the same ideus. If ever a Sclavonic Milton or 
Sbukspcare arise, he will find an inexhaustible treasure in 
his native tongue wherewith to express his thoughts, hut 
at present there is scarcely any national litoratuie, owing 
to the deadening influence of the government. The priu-' 
cipsl Russian authors are Poushkin the poet, Karamsin 
the historiau, and Kriloff the writer of fobles. 
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The uiisrKi: iforu:. 


<• I ,]!•! ivjt mt an more than licit, iny boy. , was reasonable enough; and hr those lodging-. 
'Well, 1 suppose that three years’ life in London lvcre r.ot far from the water-side, and lay bitwoeii 
lia.i lint improved young Kemp’s ehnractcr ?” : Eondm and Waterloo bridges, not much extra 

"1 an; afruid it has not, father, But it is time would ho consumed by the change of mule, 
something, isn’t it ? that lie lias kept in Urn same ; It was a line* summer evening. and the id reel 


situation all the time, 
not for Uillman- 


And 1 do think if it wore 


arkeif Mr. .Mar-den, 
“ Oh, I remember, 


“ Who is Oilhnaii.‘Basil Y 
with an air of abstraction, 
your senior elefl;.” 

“Yes ; if bad not been fofliini, T tbii’V pom- 
Arthur might have been dilfeieut limy wl.sf hr is. 

Bui I am afraid Gillmim has dene !ni« ' great, 
deal of mischief." • • • 

“ How, Basil?” # • 

“ T ran seareely say how,” said Ba i 
may he mistaken, alter all ; but failliurn is 

very steady, 1 think ; end he has tueli a "in.'ring ! and potato shed, then a grocer’s shop.* lido 
way of talking about religion, tie is veiy loud j Kemp l-d t\><* way, ftdlov/ed by "as”, pa - 

of pleasure, too; is aei|naiuted with peopl- v.ho > through it and ascended two flights ot slsi 

arc in some way conmetcd with the theatre- 1 , and ' opened a dom-, and hade his friend cut. r. 

often gets tickets fin- nothing, er orders, as he | The room was a small one. and miteor v: 

calls them, lie seems l?) know more than he ought i clean nor xerv lichlv tuniished. 


■id T 
not 


were crowded with ps-'senger;;. The two young 
j liiPn crossed the bridge, arm-in-arm, and a slnat 
! quarter of an hour’s walk brought them to their 
j halting-place—Aillitir’s lodgings. These were in 
a mean street rtf' dirty houses, the ground floors <,f 
j which, for the most part, contained small .-.hn|i . 

■ which •matched, in their aspect and content-', the 
; surrounding neighbourhood. A gin-palace sen! 
j a pawnbroker’s establishment were the mo t 
| prominent lea tunes In tlie scene. The.; tradis 
'seemed to he flourishing Next,, in inipm-* *mt e 
| was a broker’sV-hop, tjn-n a baker's, then a ei,-»: 

‘ ‘ ‘ ' ~ ' tie 


to know, to i, about, gambling-houses, and iwise- 
raeiiig ; be always grn^to Epsom races, he sex s, 
and boasts of (lie inmiey be won there, at the last 
races. Kemp i& often with him at n-ghi. an<I 
then on the next day he is just fit for nothing. 
And besides that, though Arthur has a good 
salary, lie. seems to bo always in rome •difficulty 
about money.” | 

“ I should not think our scrietx is I’kilv To . 
interest. Arthur Kemp very pi’.■ally, according to ! 
your account, of him, Basil," ob«ci\ul Ali;mi.e. 

“I should’not have thought so, either, Alhiiiie, 
if.it had not been for what he raid to me tie-, 
evening,” rejoined her brother. “ But be im« con¬ 
fessed to me that he is very miserable; that lie 
cannot forget bis borne, though if was not a happy 
one; and that ho cannot disbelieve the liihic, 
though he pays no regard to it. He says jju,t he 
despises himself for being such a fool, and that*he 
knows if will not last long with him as if is now. 
Ami I do not think it can, either, for Air. Rutland 
has more than once warned him. ae, he did to-day, 
that if there is not an alteration in him ho .'-hall 
turn him oil'.” 

“That, accounts for his tomnnv.xry penitence, T 
suppose, Basil," said Air. Mur.-don. “ 1 am afraid, 
my hoy, we shall not do the young man much 
good ; hut bring him with yen, if you like, bv all 
means. But if your senior clerk is the sort »( 
man you describe him to be, bow is it he retains 
bis situation ?” 

“ Jfe does not show it, ns Kemp does, father: 
that.*is one .thing; and another is,»T fancy Air, 
Rutland eanii&t do very well without him. He 
is a eleven' hand at business, and knows ftiore about 
it than Air. Rutland himself, who k otleif absent 
for days) together, and t^ust ^almost exi‘tilling to 
Air. Hillman.” * 

A few days after ibis, in pursuance of bis bene¬ 
volent design, Basil invited Aitlinv to accompany 
him, nnd spend the evening, at liis borne. The 
young clerk unhesitatingly aeeejited the invitation, 
hnmpcied only with tlie condition that Basil 
would tii-si hear him comj-'.ir, to hi.* lodgings, 
which, were on the Surrey side <y’ the wafer, that 
he might puL on a mutable x kiting dress. This 


j\ 

hour 


bedstead, turned up—for tlie 
d ujii and making the bed was nyt yet e 
the first thing which attracted Be -.iI 'm at 


narrow p.s • 
of lettii >, i ; 
eo-.ne— w a 
iit'enliou. 

“ All !*my nest. Alarnden,” cxpVii.icil the mast' i 
of the room, noticing his fib-nd's iiH'ohintary looi 
of inquiry—“ ‘condemned a don hi" debt,.to pax ; 

: a kl! by night, a chest of draw era by day,' a; 

| : otnphody .-■ays. Snug, isn’t it. 

•“Very,” ;afd Basil; “hut.hci quite healthy, 
perhaps, to he.x-e tho bed-dot lies rdmt up all day 
long.” * 

There xvrs route ground fto- this mnark ; for 
sd'klv smell, Tvtiieh even (!:•■ peiliime if itni.- 
i ijai-si-c.-hi. nowi .-fully atreng as that was, il«d 
not queiieli, hung about the room, and eausid 
Basil to gasp lor a breath of fresh air, and to wish 
himself again in the street. 

Arthur made no reply. lie might i.e.f l,s\. 
heard Basil’s observation, for Jo- was rf tl o 
moment shipping i.lf hi-*eoat, wliich ho lln-t v 
into n di.iir, and ilien proceeded to a small corner 
Wilsh.-l'ind. 

“ N’.i xvqJer.TiR usual,” muttered the lodger to 
himself.* “ I must get it myself, T suppo-s'. 
Excuse me, olio minute, Alai-sden : do lake a* 
seat—if you can lind one," he added ; and saying 
this, ho left the room, water-jug in hand. 

The proviso xvus not unnecessary. There were 
two or three chairs in the room, indeed ; hut they 
were nil encumbered with various nitides of diess. 
lustoaj of taking a seat, therefore, Basil Btepped 
to the xfimlo'v, and ventured to open it sulFieiently 
wide to give egi-iss to his head and shoulders. 
There xvas nothing particularly uniting in the 
prospect below and around. It was a hack room 
window, and two stories beloxv xvero a series of 
dirty yards, some twelve ot fourteen feet square, 
inclosed xvithtn blackened xvnHs. In some of 
these yards were childicn at jday—such children, 
ami such play ! it made Basil melancholy to st-e 
them : in otheis were clothe;; lines nnd props, and 
dangling halt-dried articles of apparel, wliich had 
once been white, hut would surely never he while 
again. Beyond these yards xvere the backs juf 
other houses like that in which lie was stationed ; 
and a glomny smoky atmosphere hung over all. 
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“A pleasant look-out that, Marsden,” said 
Arthur, who rc-Piiteied flic room before Basil’s 
survey was completed. “ What do you think of it 
altogether P" 

“ I should not like to live here,’’ replied Basil, 
with a look and (one of pity. “ It cannot be very- 
pleasant, nor very healthy, I should think. And 
this is your only room, 1 supposo p” 

“Of course; why, what should I want with 
more? I am only here o’nights, i(hd .Sundays, and 
not. much of that. So what docs it signify;?” 

“ Do you board with the family ?” asked Basil, 
evading the question by putting aqother. 

“ What, the people down .below P I should 
think not; that would bo too rich, that would. 1 
always dine at' - the eafing-honso.^’ou know*; and 
have breakfast, and tea" at a coffee-room, and 
supper—anywhere, just as it happens. That’s the 
way T do it,” and the young gentleman, having 
by this time “given himself a wipe,” as he said, 
commenced oiling and brushing his hair. 

This operation ' was soon over, and Arthur, 
having completed his toilet, the two youths 
descended the stairs, and wore once more in the 
street. " ^ • 

“ You don’t scorn to like tllo look of my crib, 
Marsden,” said Kemp, as they walked onwards. . 

■“ T cannot say that I envy you,” replied the 
other. "“I should think that you are not, very 
comfortable in your lodgings.” 

“ Well, you are about right (here, perhaps; but 
what is a young Tellow like me to do p I must 
have a place to put my head in somewhere; and 
it does not much matter, after all, where it is ; lor 
Hake care to spend as much tiyic as 1 can avv^iy 
jrom that beastly hole.” • 

“ But why should you have a beastly hole 1 ; as 
you call it, for a home P” urged Basil. “ Surely 
you might lodge with some decent, respectable 
family, where some attention would be paid to your 
comfort. And if it were two or three miles away 
from the count ihg-howsc, you would have a chance 
of purer air, and the walk would not hurt you.” 

“ Oh,” said Kemp, “ I tried that on till I was 
sick and tired of it. When I first, came to Lon¬ 
don, my father wrote to a dear brother chip of his, 
hi. the preaching line, to get him to look out 
lodgings for me in some quiet religious family, 
where I might have the comforts of home, as lie 
said, and be u'atcbod over, and all that sort of 
thing that you meat with in advertisements some¬ 
times. And by that means T was hooked-on to 
some people out Islington way. I can’t say that 
I hadn’t a 'comfortable bed-room enough,anil very 
moderate too; but, as to all the rest, it didn’t 
suit at all. I soon found that out, and was not 
long cutting it.” 

“ What was the matter P" Basil asked. 

“ The matter! why, everything. I couldn’t go 
out of the house, at night, without* having the old 
fellow at me, to know whero I was going, or where 
I had been. If I didn’t get to my lodgings in 
what they thought proper time, there was the old 
woman preaching to me about the wickedness of 
late hours. They didn’t like it if I wasu’fc in to 
family prayers every evening at ten o’clock; and 
they wanted to get me out of bed every morning 
to have prayers before breakfast, before I started 
olf to the city. Then, on Sundays, l must go to 


chapel with them, or give an account of where I 
had been ‘ to hear,’ as they said; and if 1 was 
sulky and wouldn’t go, or say what I had done 
; with myself, there was such weeping and wailing 
' and gnashing of teeth — r—" 

“ Don’t talk in that seeding way, Kemp,” 
interposed Basil; “ it shocks me to hear yon.” 

“ ’Tis true, I assure you. And then they had 
such noses, they smelt out oveyr thing. What 
business was it qf tly/irs if I smoked cigars and 
j tapped a bottle of wine, now and then, with a jolly 
i fellow or two. They made it their business, 

| though. ‘ The woijian couldn't enduro the smell of 
; smokS in her hopse, she said; and the man took 
to lecturing me al>oiit«bad habits, and all that sort 
of thing, in a very impertinent sort of way. T 
could not have a fellow to see me either, without 
their wanting to know who he was, and what he 
| wanted, and where he came from; and they must. 

! needs be writing borne about me. So I pretty 
j soon cut that connexion. I didn’t come to London 
: to be tied down with leading-strings like that.” 

| “ But still,” Basil suggested, “ there are more 

1 comfortable lodgings to J » got than that room v c 
, have just left." 

• “Not so cheap, though; and I can’t afford to 
i pay for vvliat people call the comforts of a home. 

Jiang comfort, I say, and give me liberty. 
Besides, it does not suit me to ljp far away from 
; the city, and I rrmsl have a room where I can go 
, in and come out when 1 like, and no questions 
asked; and your yrry respectable people, especially 
1 if they are ‘ unco guid,' as Burns says, make •so 
! much ado about nothing.” 

! All this and more passed, ns the two .young men 
i jostled their way along the narrow footpaths of 
1 the streets which intervened between Arthur 

• Kemp’s lodgings and Watcrloo-hridge. To say 
! that Basil was grieved, and in some measure 
, offended, by the tone of Kemp's conversation is not 
; skifliflent. Ho began to reproach himself with 
; having, even with a good intention, so far formed 
j or encouraged an intimacy with his loose-minded 
' and prodigal fellow-clerk as to have thought of 

inviting him to his own home, and of introducing 
1 him to his father and sister, lie was not so soll- 

■ confident as to believe his own principles beyond 

■ the power t>f corruption, nor so conceited as to 
j think that he could by his example or precepts 
; work "a reformation in a flippant youth, older than 

himself, and at least as well acquainted as himself 
with all the arguments which could he used in 
favour of sobriety, morality, and true piety. And 
. what would his father and Minnie think of his 
taste and discernment in the choice of It com- 
Qiinion? Tn short, Basil began ^heartily to wb-li 

■ that he lvad never spoken of Arthur Kemp to his 
' father.; or, at least, that he had never thought of 

inviting* hipi Uf lii» home. Certainly, he would 
[ not have given the •invitation if he had had a 
previous peep at the young man’s lodgings, and 
had, a few diyli before, heard what, in this short 
, walk, had escaped his companion’s lips. 

And. yet, for what purpose had lie given the 
invitation ? Was it not to rescue, if possible, the 
young man at his side from the slavery of dissipa¬ 
tion; to show him that happiness was to be 
attained in far dther ways than by those of sell- 
abandonment to folly. “The whole need not a 
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physician,” pondered Basil within himself, “ but 
they that arc sickand Arthur Kemp was not so 
far £one, ho trusted, that a helping hand might 
not save him from ruin. Had lie not confessed 
himself miserable P And jvas not the very bravado 
with which he spoktf of his liberty from constraint 
an unwilling confession of uneasiness and real 
bondage ? And was not Arthur the son of pious 
parents—the chjkl of many prayers P With all 
his assumed carelessness, he could not surely be 
so indifferent to religion as he‘would have it 
believed. 

Basil thought all this, and more than this, as he 
walked on, a hundred yards or more, in silence by 
the side of his companion; ..and when he looked 
round into Arthur’s countenance, lie was asto¬ 
nished at the change which a few minutes had 
wrought there. 

Arthur Kemp’s face was a remarkably flexible 
one. Naturally it was handsome and ingenuous ; 
but it was capable of distortion by passion, or any 
strong feeling which wns.predomimint in his mind. 
Duriug the conversation, a part only of which we 
have recorded, an unpleasant sneer had played 
around his mouth, and glances of recklessness and 
something akin to licentiousness had escaped, from , 
time to time, from his eyes. Now, these sinister 
looks had vanished, and a softened expression was 
spread over his features; while the muscles of his 
lips worked as tfiough with soiftc emotion of grief 
or remorse. Basil turned his head away and. 
walked on. still in silence. 

They had reached the foot of”the bridge, and, 
having paid the small toll exacted from foot pas¬ 
sengers, they began to cross it. It was compara¬ 
tively deserted; and,as though by mutual consent, 
the two young men halted when they were mid¬ 
way over aud leaned on the balustrades towards 
the west. The sun was not yet below the horizon, 
and a few of its stray beams shot slantingly across 
the river, gilding its mimic waves, anil imparting 
liveliness to the scene. 

“Are you cold, Arthur?” asked Basil, as he 
felt, or fancied that he felt, a slight shudder pass 
over the arm of his companion, which was locked 
in his own. 

“ No; it is nothing, Marsden.—I wonder,” lie 
added, after a moment’s pause, “ whether you ever 
feel as I do sometimes.” 

“ How is that? ” Basil asked. 

“ As if a quiet leap would end it all,” replied 
the young man, in a low and hollow lone; “as if 
some invisible tempter were at one’s elbow, say¬ 
ing, ‘ Jump, you fool, and have done with it ’—as 
if the best and pleasautest thing in life would be 
the ending of It—and a feeling that there is that 
way of getting out of the world, let wjiat will 
come.” 

“Nonsense, Arthur! You arc saying this to 
frighten mo; you don’t mean anything of the sort. 
Come away; do not let us stop here,” said Basil, 
almost dragging his companion away from the side 
of the bridge. 1 

" I do mean it though,” rejoined Arthur Kemp. 
“ Ho you never have such 1 thoughts ? ” 

“I! no,never,” exclaimed Basil, energetically. 
“ I hope I never shall.” 

“Amen! with all my heart, Marsden,” said 
Arthur, in a lighter tone. “ It isn’t altogether 


a pleasant sort of feeling while it lasts, I can tell 
you.” 

“ But why, why do you have -such feelings—if 
you really do have them ? ” Basil asked, in a tono 
of deep concern. 

“ Because I cannot help it. And, after all, it 
does not matter; what is to be is to be, I suppose. 
I have learned that much from religion.” 

“ You have learned it wrong, then, I am sure," 
rejoined Basil; * the religion of the Bible does 
not make machines of any of us; and you knoitr 
better, I am* persuaded ysu do. Aud if such 
temptations asjjrou speak of do come into your 
mind—temptations which if obeyed would ruin yon 
body and soul foi* ever—yon know where they 
come from, and prherc it is %aid, * Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.’ But, after all,” lie 
added, “ I can hardly believe that yofi are not 
joking—thongli it is not a pleasant joke.” 

“ 1 believe you, Marsden. Well, it is a joke, 
then,” returned the other; “ so we will drop the 
subject.” 

Basil was glad to drop the subject; and in a few 
minutes they arrived at their destination. 

• • 

ciYapter xxrr. 

A11THUR Kl'.MP’S VltKSATTUlTY OV CllABA CTHR.—AN 01 D 
@ ACQUAINTANCE K311I1’ MsVIYKI). 

Two or three months passed withoilt any acmark- 
ahlo^incidents in the domestic-history of the Mars- 
deny, if we except that Basil received an advance 
in salary; which not only added fo home-comfort, 
but proved f that ho had risen in the favour of his 
employer, who, moreover, spoke of him iis a steady 
and dependable .youth, who would get on in the 
wdl'jd with time and patience. 

'like visit of Arthur Kemp to the Marsdcns had* 
, been followed by no particular results; but the in¬ 
crease of intimacy which it brought about seemed 
to bo working a favourable influence on that un¬ 
happy young man, inasmuch as he appeared to 
Basil to be struggling agauist tlie untoward in¬ 
fluences which had entangled him in their meshes. 
He scorned, in fact, to be looking up to Basil for 
support and countenance, and to avoid the society 
of Mr. Oillutan, who, he acknowledged to the ju¬ 
nior tlerlf, in a confidential conversation, was tjid 
instigator of many of his irregularities. Gillman, 
on the other hand, bore the desertion with philoso¬ 
phical calmness aud equanimity,* only sneering 
faintly and almost imperceptibly when lie saw the 
two young clerks sometimes walking together, 
arm-in-arm, from the counting-house; but taking 
no open* pleasures to interfere with their objects, 
or to interrupt their communion. To Basil, the 
senior clerk always behaved with distant reserve, 
though with no lack of courtesy. And thus, for a 
time, matters stood in Joseph Rutland’s counting- 
house. 

Arthur Kemp had made rather a favourable 
impression on tlm mind of Mr. Leonard Marsden. 
And to account for this, we may say that nothing 
could well bo more diverse than Arthur Kemp in 
one of his various and varying moods from Arthur 
Kemp in another of those moods. On the even¬ 
ing of his visit, the young man appeared to have 
left behind him, on Waterloo-bridge or elsewhere/ 
the reckless flippant style in which he Lad pre¬ 
viously indulged, and carried with him into the 
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presence of Basil’s father and sister the manners 
ami bearing only of a well-educated, ingenuous, 
frank-hearted, and high-spirited youth. We have 
written many pages in vain, if our readers have not 
perceived in Mr. Marsden a good-tempered indo¬ 
lence of character, and a bluntness of perception 
which prevented the exercise of unfriendly suspi¬ 
cion ; and if Basil was more quick of apprehension, 
our readers will also remember Jhat he was not 
qJ)ove eighteen years old—an ago ad which suspi¬ 
cion is not only unnatural, but especially unlovely, 
and, we may add, suspicions als</ We say this 
advisedly and deliberately. Suspicion is the unto¬ 
ward offspring of experience; |ind we never met 
with a young person i^ho was precociously suspi¬ 
cious of others'who was himself worthy of •impli¬ 
cit confidence. 

Basil was puzzled, certainly, by the changeable 
and, in many respects, strange demeanour of Ar¬ 
thur Kemp; but he thought tho best of him, and 
not the worst: and when his father expressed his 
gratification with the visit, and said that he was 
agreeably disappointed in his son’s new acquaint¬ 
ance, and hoped that ho would come and see them 
again—as often," indeed, as he pleased—Basil "took 
heart of grace, and, for a time at leasl*, held his 
prudential scruples in abeyance. ' . 

■Nor was Arthur Kemp to bo charged with in¬ 
tentional hypocrisy iu adapting his conduct io the 
society in. wh'ich he found himself. He really 
liked his evening wisit; and, wjtlrtmt any further 
restraint upon himself than that of avoiding man¬ 
ners and topics of conversation which .lie rightly 
judged would be disagreeable to his host, he un¬ 
intentionally passed himself off sm far more ig%i- 
rant and innocent of the naughty ways of the wend 
than his experience would have warranted. 'He 
gladly, also, accepted the overtures then made to 
him, and, without obtruding himself too often, had 
gained a footing in Basil’s home as a favoured 
aifd pleasant occasional guest. He even consulted 
Basil upon a change of lodgings, and declared his 
resolution of living a more steady and rational 
life than that of which he had formerly somewhat 
boasted. . 

This was the posture of affairs whfin a circum- 


into another circle of friends. 

Our readers will not have forgotten a certain 
scrap of cancelled copy which fell into Basil’s 
hands while ho was performing the oflico of ama¬ 
nuensis to Mr. Douglas, and which lie devotedly 
treasured in his pocket-book. We shall attribute 
no particularly culpable emotions to om' young 
friend, if we supposo that he sometimes spread that 
hit of spoiled paper before him with a feeling of 
regret that the fair vision of Rosa Douglas had so 
soon vanished, and that his acquaintance with 
Rosa’s father had terminated as abruptly as it 
had commencedA year had negv passed away 
since he had rescued that piece of waste paper 
from being twisted into pipe-lights—to which ig¬ 
nominious use Mr. Dougins would have reduced it 
-—and Rosa Douglas could certainly never have 
imagined, when she cast it aside, how great a value 
would thereafter attach to that worthless fragment 
of her manuscript. , 

It came to pass, one evening, that Basil, slightly 
diverging from his usual and more direct route 


from Thames-street to the Strand, entered the 
narrow street known unto the initiated by the 
fond abbreviation “ The Row,” otherwise called, 
by the uninitiated, Paternoster-row; and with very 
little reverence, we grierve to, say, for the vener¬ 
able and awful associations connected with that 
very narrow,* crooked, inconvenient, and withal 
comparatively quiet little strip of the great city, 
lie loitered on, bestowing now and then a careless 
glance on the shop-windows as ho passed. 

lie presently came to a full stop, however, be¬ 
fore ona window which was lighted with a single 
gas-bjmmr, and •which displayed a few books 
opened at the title-page, on one of which he acci¬ 
dentally observed the name of Douglas: and a 
further examination of the title convinced him 
that the book was one, in the authorship of some 
portion of which he might claim as large and im¬ 
portant a .share as is generally conceded to tho 
merits of an organ-blower in the performances of 
an orchestra. And though Basil was more modest 
tliuu the celebrated genfleilinn of tho latter fru- 
ternity, who extracted from hisJbnlHcd and irritated 
superior the ncknowiedgwicnt that it was “ wk ’ 
who played, lie nevertheless felt some slight and 
•gentle buddings of the pride of authorship swell¬ 
ing within him. Tt will ho pleasant to see myself 
in print, thought Basil, though 1 did nothing but 
copy; Mid, after a momentary debate with pru- 
djjiitic, ho entered the shop and demanded a sight 
Of the book. 

He had glanced hastily over its pages, and was 
laying down two half-crowns—the pricu of the 
volume—upon the counter, when ho felt u hand 
upon his shoulder, and hastily turning, he found 
himself face to face with Mr. Douglas himseff— 
who, while Basil was thus employed, had passed 
•out of the publisher’s private room, at the back of 
the shop, on his way into the street, and had thus 
come in contact with his former assistant. 

• Bifsil’s countenance lighted up as he shook hands 
with Mr. Douglas. 

“ But this is not fair, Mr. Marsden,” said the 
latter. “ If I had known whero to find you, you 
would have had a presentation copy before now: 
so put up your half-crowns, my young friend. Mr. 
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a few more words of explanation Basil did ns he 
was hid; and, thanking his friend, was about to 
wish him good evening. 

“ I am going homeward too,” said Mr. Douglas; 
“ perhaps our way may lay in the same direction.” 

“ We live in the Strand,” said Basil. 

“ And T in Chelsea—that haunt of authors from 
time immemorial—and my way home is tltrongli 
tjjc Strand. Take my arm, Mr. Marsden.” 

| They talked about a good many things as they 
j went along, and about a good many persons; but 
not a wftrd, aboftt Rosa.* Mr. Douglas congratu- 
! lated Basil on his position and prospects, and 
wished him further and more abundant success; 
and it was nathral—when they reached Mr. Hare¬ 
bell’s—that Basil should invito Mr. Douglas to 
step up and sec his father. Mr. Douglas declined 
this, on the plea of haste, but promised that ho 
would—if he might— renew acquaintance with tho 
elder Marsden at some more convenient season. 
Meanwhile, Mr.* Basil must come and see him ; 
and as Chelsea was but “ a Sabbath day’s journey ’’ 
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Jroiu the Strand, if Ilasil could put up with the 
customs of a very sober and precise family, who 
made a point of attending Divine service twice, 
and spending the remainder of it in serious, social 
intercourse, befitting its sanctity, lie should be 
welcome. Basil tfuuihed Mr. Douglas; but, as 
he had been accustomed scrupulously to avoid 
visiting on the day of rest, intimated that he 
would endeavour io secure some less exceptionable 
period for his.visit; and, with eiutual assurances 
of regard, they parted. 


BOOK-TREATMENT.—(ft D W lNNINUTON. 

W hat is a book ? In this our day, when hooks 
are so plentiful and so cheap, there is reason to fear 
that we do not bestow the attention to this question 
which it merits. What is a hook ? such a book 
us we are willing to make, ajul do make, the com¬ 
panion of our solitary aud reflecting hours ? If it 
bn good for anything—if it he really worthy of the 
name of a book —it cai^ie nothing less than the 
intellectual or spiritual part of some man, or of 
some woman, excelling in some way, more or lesq; 
remarkable, the mass of other men and women in 
the world. In cases, happily for mankind almost 
numberless, a book is some gloriously great or 
good man (all except the merdly material and,cor- 
rnptible part of him), redeemed from the contlir 
lions of decay and death, and copinissioned hence¬ 
forth to dwell among us, like a beneficent angel 
from heaven, jm ever-present minister, it may bo, 
of usefulness, or of brotherly love and divine 
charity. What a world is the book world ! what an 
illustrious compauiunship does „it offer for the 
gratification of our social and spiritual instincts 
and likings! The great, the brave, the self-sacri- 
lieing—the oppressed and their deliverers—the 
sages, the instructors, the benefactors of mdfikijjd 
in all ages, live again in books, and reveal to us, m 
the seclusion of our chambers and firesides, what 
were the thoughts and motives of their secret 
lives—why they lived laborious days and spurned 
the tempting delights of sense—what was the 
spiritual atmosphere in which they breathed—what 
tlie secret source of endeavour, never slackening 
till the goal was won. 

The comparison of books to human beiugs'might 
be carried further than wo care to carry it just 
now. Book's, like men, have a twofold nature: 
paper, print, and binding, are their bodily sub¬ 
stances, aud the thoughts that breathe along then- 
pages* may be called their spirit. And since wc 
would be loth*t^ abuse our living friend and bene¬ 
factor, or his dead remains, we ought nof. to abuse 
a book—which brings us to the subject of our 
paper—the treatment of-boolm—4ho'treat pient, be 
it understood, not critically by rules' of logic, or 
analytically by rules of criticism, but common- 
scusically by rule of thumb. • 

It grieves us to ace books misused—that’s the 
plain fact; and we want, it, as wo hopo, tbp thing 
is allowable, to put in % word in their behalf. 
Unhappily, ikero is a very authoritative precedent 
for the maltreatment of books. Dr. Johnson 
rarely read a book without thumbing, twisting, 
pulling, haulhi,;, end er.'shiug it iuto a state of 


dislocation utterly hopeless, as though he had de¬ 
termined to wring its essenco out of it, as men do 
perfumes from flowers, by squeezing them to death; 
so that those who had tho misfortune to lend him 
a volume rarely knew it agsiin after it had escaped 
the tortures of his inquisition. We do not think 
the example of the great lexicographer, in this par¬ 
ticular, worthy of imitation; and to those who 
presume to follow it, in regard either to their own 
books or thofo of their friends, wc would suggef^, 
that they art* in fairness bftund to write a folio 
dictionary bufiVe they lay claim to the privilege. 
That, in tho present day, books are cheap, is no 
reason why they should be cheaply estimated. A 
good book has a right to good treatment, from its 
inherent value, which no suustitute'of mere pounds, 
shillings, and pence ban adequately,represent. 
The whole Chinese nation have a reverence, almost 
amounting to u religious sentiment, for even the 
slightest scrap of written or priutod paper, and 
would account it, if not as a species of criminality, 
at least as a sign of moral depravity, that any man 
shonld wilfully injure a book. We must confess 
to something approaching to Chinese in our feel¬ 
ing# on this matter. The sight'of a dog’s-eared 
treatise brings on tho symptoms of melancholy, 
.and the spectacle of an unfortunate volume with 
its back broken and half its sheetp “ started,”-as 
the book-binders have it, or of one crippled into a 
stake of rickets by a lazy onb-liunded reader, who 
claps his heavjselbow on tho left-hand page while 
he is reading the right-hand one; or of one which, 
having been lately read, has been suffered to be 
knocked or kicked about till its corners, all un- 
eyncred, show-like tho toes of a pair of dofunct 
hosts with a ragged stocking peeping through— 
I sufii disasters us these, while they awaken cow- 
I passion for the persecuted volumes, arouse our 
j resentment against the porpetrators of tho in¬ 
justice.. 

Now, regarding books as among our best friends, 
we feel bound to stand up tor tliefr friendly treat¬ 
ment. Some of our closest intimates, whom wc 
respect for many worthy reasons, are, we are sorry 
to say, grossly wanting in a reverence for books. 
Thus, oqp vtery excellent gentleman never takes up 
a volume without grasping it firmly between iingor 
and thumb of both hands, and twisting it sud¬ 
denly, as it were, inside out, by bringing his 
knuckles together behind. Now* 1 , if in so doing 
he chance to have opened tho volume between any 
two of the sheets of which it is composed, the 
i most probable result is that he breaks the back of 
the bodlt, especially if the book be in boards or 
only bound in cloth; and he thus reduces its value, 
commercially, some fifteen or twenty per cent. 
Another of our friends has a knack (Johnsonian) 

| ot pulling at each leaf as he reads it, and thumb- 
j ing and pinching it like a man in the paper-market 
I trying the stoutness of a samplj. We happened 
: once to take this gentleman with ns into the shop 
i of a well-known print-seller in Pall Mall. While 
, wo were turning over a portfolio in search of a 
portrait for illustration, he opened another, of new 
prints, and began routing through them for pas- 
I time. The proprietor flew forward and seized his 
| arm, saving ; — 

“ I will show you thoso prints, sir, with pleasure; 

, but cannot allow you to handle tfiem." 






“'Why not.?—other gentlemen tire handling j this kind of foiling, lor which v. e must aeknow- 
priiils." ledge a lurking tuuhrmvs. we never know !»ut 

“ Harden me; you do not know win if you are j one single im-lance. Old Wilmington was a cleric. !; 
shout,” said ike shopkeeper, as lie tied lip the and sometime mann.'-eript reader in the minting* ; 
portfolio. “ Were 1 to ml'or you to proceed, you house of a publisher of ’itlie (hihlreu’s story- 1 
would do forty pounds’worth of mischief in a books. He was a Minple-nnmfod, vnmpluu-nt, mid 
quarter of an hour. You should bundle no print* well-mcuning.msn, with a Uu-oiu as tender as (lie 
hut your own,” j veriest infant’s who shed tears over the tragedy of 

The rrhuko wns perfeetly justs nnd, like the ; t’oek-robin, llis trading was nearly routined tie 
(tylinquriit. in question, there are nytuhers of in* swell small litev;Jnvo,as bis pat my dealt in, and 
considerate people whose lourli. ulbrfl will* lingers pet Imps it bad had the etfeet of preserving hi* 
of the very cleanest, Is ruin topline print or childish.edntidenre ami misn pieum-mess to the 
drawing, whiell when mice eillnljije;l. nr ” kinked,” peiiod o[ hi.s grai^l rliniaeteiie. lie was a lover 
rs the dealers stvy, can never iiaoin he pviiHsi d tint, of books in tly: abstract—not that lie km w 

or offend for sale na new. nooks in folio and much nr anything v4 their (ootenls—he was as 

ipiarle, espeelillly when illustrutcd, require ns innocent of metaphysics and till the osophies as < 
delicate Jiamlling as pVints; anil those who lie was of deceit or fraud or sophistication of any 

maltrnil them in this respect will lied out their kind; hnt he loved hooks with a love that was pn- 

d ror, should it ever become convenient to turn lermil, heeaui*! they tern; books: the cruel treal- 
them again into cash. incut of anything in the form of a book vexed, 

Some persons liever lose the. habit they acquired annoyed, even angered him. This feeling grew 
at the dame-school, where they learned to spell with years, and increased 4o such a pitch, that 
a, b, ah; nnd h, a. bu, and to the end of their before he was threescore lie had constituted him- 
livos hold their books by sheer force of thumb self physician-general manned, diseased, mul 
pressed betwcofi the mnegins at the foot. <4 fln> disabled volumes wherever he could find them. He 
page. If this class ol persons read iiwrh, which mow began to borrow hooks from his friends, not 
they never do, their books would perish by thy ■ to read hut lo repair them, which he accomplished 
tortnrcH of thy thumb-screw. ' with a painstaking neatness not. to be excelled. 

lioolts sutler from neglect as well as ill visage, lie woijld pore over the book-stalls by the hour 
Damp is a great dcftlrnyer, and often works jrre- : together, in se.irrlT of some dilapidated tome, for 
trievnblo ruin wlrile not at. all suspected. Hunts of •which he would disburse pevbups I'onrpcnee, mul 
volumes get put away, and shelved in cupboards, then spend a week or a mouth of leisure in . 

in bed-rooms, or stair-closets, against, the party- smoothing out The dog's-ears, pasting on new 

wails, and when they re-appeni show as if struck maigiim, and industriously printing in with a pen . 

by leprosy—being sprinkled through with moiikly, : portions of the obliterated text, for which purpose l 

# sallVon-eolourcd spots: this is particularly •the ‘ lie has been known to make a dozen pilgrimages I 

ease with such an are illustnited vvith enp'per- to the British jHiiseuiii to repair (ho ravages of 

plates—the plate-paper, which is hut a thick kind ' iiine or ill-usage upon a single volume. Times 

of white blotting-paper, having a strong allinily > without number bate wo seen him thus engaged, 

for Intent moisture. , with paste-pot, scissors, pen nnd ink, and a neat 

' Hooks should bo handled tenderly; it should Ijtt IB hand-press of his own contrivance, made l'or 
he renieinhereiP that •their nerves and sinews are the purpose. Old lViiniingtou would boast Home- 
hut Hewing-thci ad and thin glue, and that they times (hat. lie never knowingly injured man. beast, 
are not brick-bats. They should never be forced lmv book m his life. He was Adi of anecdotes ve- i 
open too wide—should not bo styung by a single garding his favourite liobby; and, in the course of 
cover—not Ihumlcd like a child's*primer—not Ids researches, had picked lip some valuable 

folded down at the corners to mark "where the rarities which, in a measure, had repaid him by 

reader left olf—not ground hcoeoUi the elbow— their sale for his unwearied labours. Of all Ids j 
not consigned to tbo mei'-y of pitcli-and-toss stories, however, wo can call to mind but one, | 
accidents. •When rend, they should lie comfoif- which war. highly characteristic of the man: he ; 
ably in the hollow of the hand-—or lest on the u-ed to assert,and we believe without the thought j! 
table or reading-stand ; and there is not really of untruth, that he was born with a reverence for ; j 
the slightest necessity for dropping a spoonful or hooks—that tie learned when a child to read from ;j 
two of brtfad-e.rutnbs into tho narrow inUflstiees o f ' one sixpenny primer, without in the slightest j 
the hack, or of making the leaves the receptacle of degree injuring it— that it was as good as new ; 
green or dried flowers or botanical specimens, or lieu he had done wifh it—nnd Utflt lie sold it for j 
even of memorandums of any kind—all which new twynty years afterwards, when lie set up in 
procedures tend to the destruction of-the vo- the lyioksefjJng bn-oncea! When old Wilmington j 
lume. If they he good books (and if they he died ij* 18:12. die Jcf't. M considerable number ot j 
bad their owner is a bad man,, and the sooner volumes, which lie htulsrepaired, behind him; and 
he gets rid of than the better) they have a remarkable curiosities of industry they "ere. Die 
solid right to good treatment, and should have old man had learned at last to repaid them as his 
it. own works, find so in fact they war, much more i 

Wc are justified in presuming that the gene- than they were of printer or binder, so thoroughly j 

rality of our readers are lovers of books, uud had they been ivcmmtfucted by repairs. These 

then fore that they will take these hints in good monuments of path nee he willed away, some of 
•part, and profit by them. It may he, ijideed wc them, if we are rot mistaken, to the national | 
•know it is possible, that a regard for the mere library, nnd other:, to these he knew would value 
material—hook—can be earned too far; though of them most. iVol one ol them, that vvn ever he:o d of, 

• i! 
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save an old black-letter Jliblc, did lie pretend to 
hnvc read. 

We have said nolbing about the borrowing of 
books. That is another branch of the subject, 
and ono which both borrowers and lenders will do 
well to study seriously. Uoon that topic, however, 
another day. 


* SKETCHES Of THE CRI^A. , 

ITS GEOOKArnfCAL TKXTVaftff 

WnATJivun may bo the politics* issue of the 
present war, it has already had |he effect of in¬ 
creasing in no slight ^ogreo the geographical 
knowledge of tlte community. The name* of 
countries an^l places, of seas,* shores, rivers, straits, 
and islands, are now familiar as household words 
to tem^aud hundreds of thousands, who had never 
heard of them twelve months ago. Not a few, 
also, in the classes ‘of society with pretensions to 
education were then equally ignorant; and a still 
greater number were unable to aflix definite ideas 
to localities which have had their position and 
character illustrated by accounts of the passage"bf 
fleets, the march of-armies or tl!o hurly-burly ot 
camps, the flight, of shells, the roar of cannon, 
the clash of steel, and the horrors of death- 
dealing fights. Who has not heard and tnlkcd of 
the Crimen, {sometimes distorted into Creamer 4 
of Sebastopol and IVrckop, of Inkermann and the 
Alma, of llalaklava afid Enpatoria’, the Black Sea, 
the Danube, .qnd the Bosphorus P Noblesjn their 
palaces, squires in thejr halls, peasants by their 
hearths, and artisans at their era A,* mammas inf 
the drawing-room, and granddames in the ingle 
mxfk; “ mine host ” of the hamlet, nnothis satel¬ 
lite the ostler; village pedagogues and college 
tutors; masters of nil trades, and underlings of all 
grades; newsmen, cabmen, policemen, ploughmen, 
gownsmen, placemen, and men of all kinds; ladies 
and laundresses; wives,»mothers, and sisters of 
high and of low degree; needlewomen and washer¬ 
women, housemaids, nursery-maids, cooks, scul¬ 
lions, and all sorts of women, lmv£ become ns 
verbally familiar with a corner of sontti-castevn 
I^nfope, two thousand miles away, and a terra in¬ 
cognita a year ago, as if next-door neighbours 
to it. 

“It may be presumed, that while western 
Europe has received enlightenment with reference 
to the eastern, the advantage has been recipro¬ 
cated, at least to some small extent. The sub¬ 
jects of his highness the sultan are doubtless not 
quite so much in the dark as they were respecting 
the native qunrtevs of the two great nations of the 
giaours, who have so gallantly come to their aid 
when pinched by the Muscovite. There was forge 
room for improvement in their geography, 
both with reference to its extent aiyl precision. 
Some eighty years ago, a Russian fleet for the first 
time lett the Baltic, and found its way into the 
Mediterranean, with hostile designs against the 
Ottoman. Upon being informed of this event, 
the divan refused to believe it, and gravely de¬ 
clared the thing impossible, as no communication 
subsisted between the two sens! AVhen some¬ 
what staggered in its incredulity by reiterated in¬ 
telligence of the expedition, the Austrian govern¬ 


ment was formally applied to not to allow the 
passage of the ships by Tiicsto and the Adriatic! 
Vet, if tho laugh was then against tho Turks, our 
own colonial office has nnich more recently been 
exposed to it. Once upon *a time, a public docu¬ 
ment was thence issued, in which Dcmcrara or 
Berbice, wo fofget- which, wfts spoken of as an 
island! 

About to tell the story of the*Crimea, it is 
naturnl to commence wkh a few jottings respect¬ 
ing its whereabouts, size, and shape, with the 
general features of the region. These are points 
not yctypeifectly clear to the popular mind; and 
some fog invests a question of nomenclature. “ I 
say. Jack; why is it enllfil tho Black Sea F” said an 
unsophisticated begrimed youngster of tho 
streets to his not less dingy comrade. “ ’Cause it 
ain’t white,” was tho prompt rejoinder of tho in¬ 
terrogated urehili. 

The Crimea is then a peninsular tract, of about 
the same area as onr principality of Wales, with 
the addition of Worcestershire and Salop, some¬ 
what of a rough shonlder-of-mntton shape, the 
narrow part being attached to the mainland of 
European Russia, and the broad portion projecting 
into the Black Sea. This expanse—a vast, open, 
oblong basin, larger than the Baltic, but smaller 
than the North Sea—received its present namo 
from tlm Turks, who, have numberless “ black ” 
strcfpka and rivers in their empire, as well as a 
“ black ’’ sea, the term being commonly applied to 
waters of difficult and dangerous passage, or ac¬ 
counted to be so by the fears of their inexpert" 
ancestors. It has been distinguished by other 
and contradictory epithets. The Romans oftetj 
called it simply 1’ontus, the sea. In more ancient 
times tho Greeks styled it Arenas, “ inhospitable,” 
on account of the barbarity of tho adjoining 
nations, and the navigation of such a spacious ex¬ 
panse being more perilous to them thnn that of 
theia o&n lmid-lockcd archipelago. But subse¬ 
quently, upon Greek colonies being founded upon 
its .shores, they changed the namo to Jiitxinos, 
“ hospitable," friendly to strangers, doubtless out 
of compliment to themselves. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to get rid of an ill-reputation, justly or un¬ 
justly acquired. The adage about once giving a 
dog a bud name was verified in this case. Not¬ 
withstanding the change of style, the world per¬ 
sisted mlielioving evil of the sea, its coasts, and 
everything connected with it, though only formid¬ 
able during the occasional storms of winter, while 
admirably adapted to navigation in general, being 
deep, and almost entirely free from rocks and 
shoals. Nor Uas the impression of # somethfhg 
specially unfavourable in its charactw ceased to 
haunt the .public imagination. Its ominous 
modern name has largely contributed to foster this 
idea. 

Two writers of antiquity* Ovid and Tertullinn, 
have soundly abused this part of Europe—the 
former from exn&ience, the latter from report. 
The poet, unwarily letting his tongue run too fast 
in Rome, svas sent off to jjerpetual exile on tho 
Pontic shoro by Augustus, quite as unceremo¬ 
niously as many a similar delinquent in St. Peters¬ 
burg has been despatched by Nicbolns to the wilds 
of Siberia. DolorouS in the extreme are the ditties 
lie composed and sent home to his friends, in the 
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spot to which he was banished, somewhere near the bad character in the esteem of the- far away world, 
month of the Danube. Not a pood word had ho and been regarded as a veritable enormous Styx, 
to say of any aspect of sky, earth, or water--any tit only tor savages to visit and satyrs to navi- 
object animate or inanimate. Incessant and ah- gate. Our gallant fellows, now wintering on its 
ject complaints of the climate, the soil, the air, and shores, exposed to climatic severities, with every 
everything—form the staple of the live books of his kind of discomfort, and stern war with a mighty 
“ Tristin," and the four boohs of the " Pontic power in addition, have neither imitated the poet 
Epistles.” It wits winter when he arrived, and he in his babyish wailing, nor the rhetorician in his’ 
survived t.o witness eight more such seasons. His ’ monstrous exaggerations, but have nobly displayed 
descriptions' of events fire ‘indeed remarkable, their manlLod by the dogged endurance ot tlio*i!ls> 
Though exaggerated by poetic, licence, they sane- that lire ineffable. * 
tion the opinion, that, in the lapse of eighleun cen- ! The JilacR*i»a washes tficCrimea on three sides— 
turies, the winters of the region, and of g.eat part the west, sorttft and south-east. On the north- 
of Europe, have become jnuell less rigorous. He- east it has the Jea rtf Azof, and its arm, the Putrid 
yornl the scene of his exile, “there is nothing,” sea ; Tbo former is thetPalus Maeotis of the Ho- 
says he, “ but uninhabitable cold. Alas! how mans, or lalcC Mieotia, a name derived from the 
near is the end of the earth to me! ” “ The snow Greeks. Its character is, indeed, fan* more Incus- 
lies deep, and as it lies neither s;m nor rain melt trine than sea-like, the water being > verywhere 
it. Horens hardens it, and makes it endure for shallow and comparatively fresh. At Taganrog, 
ever; hence, when the former ice has not yet towards its north-eastern point, the emperor Alex- 
melted, fresh succeeds, ail’d in many a place it is 1 under sank in sorrow to the grave. Here, when 
wont to last fur two years. Tbo Danube itself violeut cast winds blow, the sea retires so remark- 
freezes as iho winds harden its awful streams, and • ably, that the inhabitants are able to pass upon 
it rolls fo the sea wT?h covered waters. Where [ djy land from the European to the Asiatic shore, 
ships had gone they now walk on foot; and the ^ a distance of about fourteen miles. Hut the wind 
hoof of the horse strikes the waters hardened ny | shifts suddenly, and rapidly brings hack the waters, 
freezing. Sarmntian oxen drag the uncouth to the occasional destruction of human life. The 
wagons along unwonted bridges, as the waters sea of Azof is connected with the Hlacl^sea lty tbo 
roll beneath* I have seen the vast sea *frsMn with strtiit of Yenikalc, the Cijmiierijm Hosphovm of 
ice, and a slippery crust covered over the umfcjved 1 Antiquity. Its western arm, the Putrid sen of 
waters. To have seen it is not enough. I have | the Greeks, and the Siwash jaT the,Russians, is a 
.trod upon the hardened oceifh, and the surface of gulf of the Crimea, entered by the narrow strait 
the water was under my feet, not wetted, by it.” ! of Gomftch. This name has excited some curiosity 
This dues not transpire at present at the mouth of on the part of many who lfave been led by passing 
Hie Danube, or along the coast of the Crimea, f‘events tor tlft’lirst time to pore over charts of the 
though the winters are ordinarily severe. Only jdistrict. Jl &eas of the tragic and the horrible 
the most northerly parts are annually icc-houml, > have been suggested by it, as if once the scene of 
with tho straits of Yenikale and the shallow sea of : some mighty massacre, which reddened the waters 
Azof. | for a time and long contaminated the atmosphere. 

Tertulliau, writing against tho heretic JVIavcion, Hut its features are very vulgar and commonplace, 
in the style of the fiery zealot and florid rh&tori- , The tract is ordinarily one of, swamps and ijung- 
cian, thus speaks:—“That tract, which is called 1 mires, scarcely passable By manor animals, giving 
the Pontus Euxinus—the hospitable sea—has been ' off noxious exhalations, which render the whole 
refused all favours, and is mocked by its very name. ; neighbourhood insalubrious. Hut, occasionally, 
The day is never open ; the sun never shines will- ' when th<j east winds blow, driving away the waters 
ingly. There is but one atmosphere—fog. The 1 of the sea of Azof from the direction of Taganrog, 
whole year is wintry; every wind that blows they are forced through the strait of Genateh ink) 
comes from the north; liquors are only such be- j the Putrid sea, covering its mud-banks, freshen- 
fore the fire; the rivers are blocked up.with ice ; ; ing its aspect, and abating thg nuisance just ro- 
the mountains are heaped higher with snow; all ferred to. 

things are benumbed, and stiff with cold. Nothing 1 The Crimea is the Taurida Chersonesus of 
hut cruelty has there the warmth of life; such ancient geography, and the Crim Tartarv of more 
(Smelly, I mean, which has supplied the stage with modern times. Travellers in the middle ages 
fables concerning the sacrifices of the Tauri, the sometimes spoke of it as an island, which it very 
loves of Gqjchis, and the torturtis of Caucasus, nearly is, and probably once was. Herodotus, 
Hut there is nothing so barbarous and miserable Strabo, and Pliny, expressed tho opinion that, in 
in Pontus as that it has given birtll to Mareion. former times, the peninsula was separated from the 
Ho is more savage tlgjii a Scythidh, ngn’c unstable continent. The hypothesis is sustained by tho 
than tho wild inhabitant; of a wagon,’more inhu- character of the neck of land connecting it with 
man than the Massagetm, more audacious than tho tho main land of Europe. This is the isthmus of 
Amazon, darker than tho mist, colder than the Perekop, about twenty miles long and five .broad, 
winter, more brittle than the ice,‘more treacherous towards the north extremity. Its level is so low 
than the Danube, more precipitous than Cau- that, from the centre at this part, tho Black sea on 
casus.” * * , the one hand, aud the Putrid sea on the other, aro 

This is a sample of vituperation scarcely to bo apparently above the level of the spectator, ancl 
(’quailed, not to be surpassed, written, strange seem only to wait a slight impulse from (lie wind 
to say, centuries after Greek states and kingdoms in the proper direction to unite their waters'. A 
had occupied the coast. Well may the poor Enx- wide deep trench, with a drtuble wall of freestone, 
iiio thus spoki n of, have had to struggle with a extends across the isthmus, the work either of flic 
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Tatars or the Turks, now dilapidated by time. October to the closo of May. Upon its disnppenr- 
The passage of the rampart is by a bridge over the anee, they are clothed with a carpet of rich grass 
ditch, and an arched gateway in the wall. A village through the brief liot summer, when the 'Tatars 
has long subsisted at this point of communication, refthir to them to fodder, their cattle. These 
It formerly bore a name replete with eastern Crimean highlands contain many*Reenes of pictur- 
grandiloqucnce, being called by tho Tatars “ Or- esque beauty, pnd also of .terrible grandeur. 
Gapy,” the royal gate, But the Itnssians changed Among the funner, - tho valley of Haidar, where 
the name to the more prosaic Perekop, signifying ; the \Voronzoff and other noble families have 
an entrenchment between two seas. • Contrary to princely residences, Jjas acquired celebrity. It has 
a ptelty general supposition, the istli/ius is not been styled the Tannc Arcadia and Crimean Tempo, 
tho only route by whicl\Russia aud^lie Crimea j The vale, a spacious one, is bounded by wooded 
communicate. The “ Times ” of Jmffiary the 10th mountains,‘which have a line appearance in snm- 
camo out with the statement that a great military , mer. Tlie mcludcd.landscape comprehends tnea- 
road crosses tho narrow strait *f Genateh by dows, covn-lields, grows, gardens, vineyards, 
bridges and viaducts, avoiding the isthmus altqge- green hedges, neat villages, and clear rivulets, 
tber, so that an enemy surrounding tho lines Hut travellers have often been rendered too pane- 
of Perekop iffbuld not arrest the transit of supplies , gyrical in their descriptions by the hospitality of 
from the continent to tho peninsula. This announce- their hosts; for the valley will not admit of com¬ 
ment vfbs given with some parade, as a discovery purison for a moment with many similar scenes in 
to the western nations. But the road lias long other countries. Its glory has now temporarily 
been broadly enough marked on the Gorman maps, passed away, war having disturbed its quietude 
and the route lias been followed for centuries by and banished its inhabitants. A party of tho 
tlie peasants of eastern Russia, bringing provisions allied troops from Balaklava recently reconnoitred 
to the Crimea and faking back fisli. . Baidar. 

While a peninsula .in itself, tbe*Crimea Jjas two Tho culminating point of tho Crimea is tho 
similar tracts on its eastern side—the peninsulas of Tcna-dir-Dagh, or Tent mountain, a few miles 
Kerteh and Arabat. The first is historically from Simphernpol. Tt rises to the height of 1580 
memorably as tbe*seat of the ancient kingdom of metres, upwards of 5100 fleet, above the level of 
Hie Bosphorus, with its capital Panticapoeum’to the sej|/*tul is composed of grey friafTlc limestone, 
which Mitliridates, the great foe of Jlio Romans! perSsffaLed with grottoes and caverns, in some of 
retreated in his misfortunes. It has several mud which masses of ice j'emain from winter to winter, 
volcanoes and springs of naphtha or petroleum. , The summit, an uneven platform attained with. 
The second is‘physically remarkable, as a*tongue little difficulty, commands, in clear .weather, a 
of land projecting northerly from the former tract, ■ magnificent view of the peninsula, its highlands 
to the distance of more than sevcli\ miles, bu^' and plains, the Black sea, the sea of Azof, the 
seldom expanding to more than a quarter of a mil* isthmus of Pcrekop„and the steppes of the Ukraine, 
in width. This singular spot separates tne Putrid When the condensed vapours gather in clouds 
sea from the sea of Azof. It ends at tho strait of around the top and mantle its flat head, tho Tatars, 

< Jenatch, and is tho line of the military road just who have learned from experience the usual result, 
spoken of. In the year 1737, when a Russian augur speedy rain, because Tcba-dir-Dagh has 
army, under the .count do Lasey, entered the “ put on his cap.” This mountain is the Tra- 
Crimca for tho second time, it advanced by this pvzus of Strabo, probably ro called from tho 
route, while tho khan was guarding Perekop in peculiar and well-uelined shape of tho summit, 
person. The promontory is everywhere very low, resembling an immense table, 'ine form has 
and consists partly of shelly sand clothed* with ex- suggested various names to tho different tribes 
cellcnt pasturage, and partly of barren salind sand, successively in its neighbourhood; and tho names 
llfore'or less consolidated. A few innkeepers and are somewhat characteristic of their respective 
peasants reside upon it. ; habits. Thus, from having been the Table mountain 

By far the greater portion of the Crimea is a of the Greeks, fond of luxurious living, it became 
low steppe or plain, occasionally diversified with the Tent mountain of the Tatars, originally a 
hollows, abounding with salt lakes and marshes, nomadic race dwelling under canvass; and then 
destitute of trees, but in various parts clothed the Saddle mountain of the Cossacks, fearless 
with a luxuriant green-sward. The couqlry is riders and untiring horsemen. More recently an 
mountainous towards the south and south-east Englishman went baek to Sebastopol from a visit, 
coast, or from the neighbourhood of Sebastopol ! with the characteristic impression nguA his mind 
to the peninsula of Kerteh. Bold, precipitous, that* it reseipbled nothing so much as a sirloin of 
and savage cliffs are presented to the sea, behind beef. , , 

which the highlands rise with a steep inclination, 1 Tn vineyjwds and»oroJiar planted in the valleys 
speedily attain their greatest height, and decline of the south,‘the vine,«olive, pomegranate,. fig, 
by a very gradual* descent to the level of the peach, apricot, and many other fruits arc raised, 
northern plain. Tho lowest slopes and the val- some of which grew wild on the declivities ot the 
leys are well clothed with timber, among which mountains. Ldbusts of two species, the comtnou 
the pinus taurida is conspicuous for its noble size , migratory locust, and the herald or messenger 
and appearance. There are also fine oaks and locust, so named because it Precedes the arrival of 
enormous walnut trees. The summits are not the other swarm, are an occasional scourge to the 
rouqded or needle shaped, but consist of extensive • vegetation, which the Tatars endeavour to get rid 
flats, forming mountain table-lands, corresponding • off by beating then* to the ground with branches 
to the paramos of the Andes, except in size. j of trees. The venomous insects include the 
The loftiest arc covered .withsuow from the end of tarantula and (lie centipede, found in dry timber, 
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beneath stones, and in fissures of roclf. The wolf 
is the formidable wild animal, especially in winter, 
when largo packs overran the steppes for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking the oxen of the caravans. 
The Pactrian oamel/with two humps, is a some¬ 
what common domestic quadruped with the Tatars, 
employed to draw their wagons *and convey their 
families. Ordinarily, the climate is of the exces¬ 
sive kind, gftat heat in summer alternating with 
severe coldln winter. The tlfbrmometer often rises 
to 100 degrees in the one, and falls to several degrees 
below zero in the other. Observations made 
during twelve consecutive year* near •Simpheropol 
give the 8th of Oetobqj as*tlic average date of 
the earliest frost, and the 6th of April as the 
latest. 

Tho Crimen, in common with the whole of south¬ 
ern Russia, is occasionally visjted with terrific 
storms from the north in winter, or towards its 
commencement, accompanied with rain, but more 
generally with snqw. one" of which has been expe¬ 
rienced by onr troops before Sebastopol, and the 
lleet on the adjoining waters. The tempests of 
the empire in genera Hire divided into three classes 
according to their violence, each having its dis¬ 
tinctive name. The least violent, called the Mint* 
jel, may be passed by, as it corresponds to the 
wildest kind of weather to which wo nro accus¬ 
tomed. The Samjof*, the «ccowl sortV.‘storm, is 
more terrible, but fortunately more rare. ors, 
there is tolerable security from danger. Abroad, 
the traveller may protect lihnself by gaining the 
shelter of a forest, tyng himself to a tree, or de¬ 
scending iiUo a ditch ; and a large number of men 
.or beasts, forming a caravan, may withstand tliei 
blast in an open country by grouping together. 
But woo betide the solitary Wh) facer with neither 
forest, tree, or ditch at hand. The driving shower 
of snow blinds him; and no horse will move, 
though flogged and spurred to the utnujd. The 
best mode of proceeding is to leave the anidial to 
take care of himself, which he will do, and to lie 
prostrate on the ground, to be snowed over, only 
guarding against being buried too deeply. But 
the third kind of storm, the Winga, far exceeds 
the second in violence, though still more rare, and 
always announcing its coming by unmistnkeablc 
indications. When those have appeared, no one 
sets out upon a journey, not even to thq next vil¬ 
lage, though only a verst or two oil', lest tho 
dreaded monster should overtake him. Precau¬ 
tions are taken for tho safety of the houses by pro¬ 
tecting them oil the north side with heavy stones, 
and propping them up on tho south. Proves of 
cattle, flocks of sheep, and troops of wild horses in 
the steppes^of the Ukraine, gather in a compact 
circle to resist the gale, if no shelter is attainable. 
But entire groups have been driven'before it 
into the Black sea, $1 taken* up Troth the earth 
like chalT from the threshing-floor, and whirled by 
the eddying air whole versts away. Forests ra¬ 
vaged, trees uprooted, villages .overthrown, and 
herds of dead cattle, mark the path of the Winga. 
Happily he comes but seldom. One visit sufliecs 
fur a generation. 

" What is the Winga ? ” said a stranger to a 
native, upon hearing tho word mentioned for the 
first time. “ A prelude to the Last Day," was the 
solemn reply. 


THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

J1Y OXE OP ITS SURVIV0H8. 

r.iET nr. 

Thebe was a singularly pernicious uniformity 
in everything connected with this expedition 
from its first projection to its melancholy close., 
Ministers hesitated whether to retain or abandon 
Waloheron p but they continued to strengthen 
its fort illations. Labourers were coutinaally 
enr|?loyrc4jn repairing yfe ramparts of Flushing; 
bricks antn&ic for that purpose were sent out, 
in largo (filftitities, from England ; and, at 
about the end*of October, on the 15th of which 
vepy month llic treaty between Austria and 
France, so “hostile .to England, was signed, a 
hundred artificers arrived from Jtogland to go 
on with the works. Here, too, a somewhat, cu¬ 
rious parallel presents itself—though fte hope 
the result will be different—in the shiploads of 
“ navvies,” which have left England to construct 
tho rai.wav in the Crimea. Even in the orders 
to general Don to evacuate the island, a linger¬ 
ing hope was expressed that their execution 
mighty through the course of events, be ren¬ 
dered unnecessary ; and a'similar feeling of in¬ 
decision prevailed sit Wnlehercn. 

On the 20th of November, when Ijic work of 
destruction was begun tm the parapet of the 
•sea-lines, six or seven hundred labourers con¬ 
tinued the works between. Tor Mere and Ame- 
liniiden. In the basin of Flushing three piers 
of the* tlood-gatea were blown up; the strong 
bulwark on the east side was destroyed; but 
tliat on thfl'wcst was left. The arsenals and 


miagazino/in the dockyard were burnt, but*the 
land tonifications were in a much better state 
than when they were taken. The demolition, 
as far as it went, and the embarkation of the 
troops, the sick, and the mnU’vh l of every de¬ 
scription, occupied a month; and on tho 23rd 
of December, 180!>, tfie pestilential island of 
Walclieron was completely evacuated by tho 
British forces. 

In tlip ensuing session of parliament, which 
was opened on the 23rd of January, 1810, very 
sharp debates occurred concerning the polity 
and conduct of this disastrous expedition. Tho 
opposition endeavoured to sly>w that the blame 
of its failure rested upon ministers, and minis¬ 
ters alone. But, although the government was 
unquestionably and inexcusably blamcablc for 
the jong delay which occurred in .deciding upon 
the Enterprise, and for appointing a military 
commander-in-chief quite incompetent to direct 
so great an undertaking, it is evident that it 
must have fully succeeded if lord Chatham had 
carried out tho government plan of pushing up 
tho Scheldt to Sandvliet with the bulk of his 
army, leaving only a division of it to observe or 
invest Flushing. Colonel Fycrs, the chief en¬ 
gineer officer of tho expeditionary army, and 
general M'Leod. commanding the artillery, 
stntcd in their evidence before parliament, that 
" supposing the army to have landed succes¬ 
sively at Sandvliet on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd ot" 
August, thirty mortars might have been ready 
in battery to” begin tho bombardment of Ant¬ 
werp and its fleet on the evening of the 9tli, or 
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morning of tho 10th; and that both might have j condition. Whole streets wero in ruins from 
been destroyed, if they did not surrender.” j the licrce bombardment, and most of tho 
Tho battering-train was most powerful, amount- houses that were standing bore the marks of 
ing to seventy battering guns, and seventy-four the crushing shot and shells, which hail struck 
mortars. According, also, to tho celebrated j and damaged them. Many'of tlipso picturesque 
French military writer, Jomini, there were ! Dutch houses, the step-like gable-ends of which 
only a few thousand troops and national guards j fronted the street, had heavy cannon-shot hu¬ 
nt Antwerp, all in a state of great alarm; the , bedded in them, which had been bricked carc- 
lirst reinforcement which arrive^ being the : fully up in tho repaired part, as lasflng memen- 
guawls of the king of Holland, and troops of, toes of the ravages of tho short *but fierce 
the line, to the numbdt of five thoqmnd, who i siege. 

did not reach till tho 12ni, and cow«r not have i The plaoe, however, was full of life and 
entered tho city if the English 'Jk d been be- bustle. .English officers and soldiers crowded 
fore it. • • the ploughcd-up streets; thcro were also 

After a lengthened instigation and debato several coffee-houses an3 places of refreshment, 
in the House of Commons, ministers were do- from what might be called a hotel down to 
dared not btymeable upon the general policy of 1 grog-shops, where our sailors and soldiers, un- 
the expedition, by a majority of only 4.8, in a 1 happily, delighted to congregate. Much amused 
house of 502 membersand on the subsequent ! was I by tho groups of sturdy Dutch sailors, 
question of whether the protracted occupation ! and stout, round-faced Dutch vrows I met 
of Watcher on by the British troops was blame- : with on my way to a hostelry, where I was told 
able, the majority fell to 23. Mr. Whitbread I might hear of a conveyance to Middellmrg. 
proposed to move for an address to the king, I was very soon on my way to Hint place, 
praying that the carl of Chatham might bo re- seated in a quaint oarriagepvery like those little 
moved from his Majesty’s councils; but this vehicles children used to have to amuse them, 
was prevented by the carl resigning his offico as strkit and stiff*, with a sort of head to it, a 
master-general of the ordnance, which he had fixture, projecting enough at tho top to afford a 
continued to hold even when commander-in- i little shado to the passenger’s face; the sides 
chief of th<! Walehorcn expedition. Everything, ! being pcd^Aeil exactly like tho “Dutch toys” 
in short, connected with that enterprise w as of* just spoken of, and drawn by a pair of fat, 
a most painful nature. Jt caused a*schism lie-* lon>£tailed horses, with very hollow backs. On 
tween those two statesmen, lord Custlcreagh we trotted, at a very sober pace, under tho 
and Mr. Canning—the former secretary at war, | guidance of the Dutch driver, who was smoking 
and the latter minister for foreign affairs—re- ; his pipe, the horses evidently perfectly aware of 
suiting in a duel between them, i*%which Mr. %tho speed that would best suit their phlegmatic. 
Canning received a severe wound in\he thigh. 1 master and themselves, though it was not 
The changes in the cabinet, which aroVanspir-*! active enough for if light-hearted English lad, 
ing at the time we write, and tho debates in ' who had been accustomed to gallop over all 
parliament connected with tho stale of affairs in sorts of places on his active English pony, 
the Crimea, bear a singular resemblance to tho j I tiling tho distance between Flushing and 
transactions that filled the columns of our news- ! Midchdburg is six or seven miles. The road, 
papers some forty-five years ago. Let us trust runs for the greater part by the side of (ho lino 
that the resemblance between tho Walcheren ' deep canal, along which vessels of heavy 
and the Sebastopol expeditions will here ternii- j burthen can proceed to Middelburg from tho 
nate, and that while the nation Icarus humility , sea. About half-way, we stopped opposite to 
from the lesson, a brighter day is in sIoijb for j an inn. Never did I see horses drink so deeply 
it, " . . as our sleek steeds did; they imbibed two 

Hero ends, then, our history, if wo may so large pailfuls each, after which they were re¬ 
call it, of this national disaster; but before paled with a profusion of raw carrots, broken 
drawing our remnfks to a close, a few personal 1 into smallish pieces by the coachman, and 
recollections of the expedition may interest our ‘ mixed with lamps of black bread, llow they 
readers—removed as the event is from the luxuriated as they tossed the fresh mixlnro 
present day by an interval of nearly half a about in the trough with their moist muzzles, 
century. ' ■ and munched them composedly afterwards! 

I was (to drop the indirect form of speech) i In due time we reached Middelburg. I wul 
quite a lad at the period, full of spirits, and it not attempt to give a lengthened description of 
was the first time I had been out of England, it. Suffice ill to say that it is a noble city. It 
I did not sail with the expedition, but joined has quite* a Venetian aspect. Broad canals, 
the army after the fall of Flushing. Though < bordered l/f fine frees jxtQ. wido quays, and 
so many years havq elapsed since that epoch, j spanned by frequent elegant bridges, ilow 
all is as fresh in my memory as though it had I through its principal streets. Thcro are several 
occurred hut lately ; and I have ever retained a ■ handsome squama and fine public buildings; 
most lively interest in that island, where, in the \ tho houses, too, of the numerous wealthy mer- 
midst of the dreadful misery that it was my lot to j chants and*others are very handsome ana corn- 
witness, I met with the greatest kindness from modious; their interiors being adorned with 
tile worthy Dutch people, and saw a great deal j great taste, and their walls hung with fine 
to admire and to interest me. . I paintings. The warehouses are vast, partieu- 

T landed at Flushing towards tho end of j Iarly those which then belonged to the Dutch 
October. That town was in a most dilapidated i East India Company. Vessels from all purls of 
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the world, freighted with rich and varied pro- much of the young English lad-; and by degrees 
duee. were moored opposite the warehouses and we managed to converse together quite at our 
counting-houses of the merchants, and reladen ease. Many valuable and pleasant things did I 
for abroad at the same convenient spots. In hear and learn from my well-informed and 
the busy streets were shops and magazines of well-educated host; and I always look hack 
all descriptions, well stocked with goods of ne- with real pleasure to that spring-time of my 
cessity and luxury. ' | life. 

At that jjeriod, although all the above fea- i I was obliged to go out on duty very early ‘ 
tures were prominent., there was a deep gloom ! every movnisg, before, indeed, it was well day- 
cast over them from the* "fleet of the war, and | light, as Who winter season advanced. Tfcick 
the occupation of the city by a foreign force ; ; mis ft rosiferom tbe caijpls I had to pass by and 
and more than all through that, fearful malady traverse. Vie night, accordingly, the worthy 
which carried off daily many Victims. I | old housekfepbr took me to task for depart ing 
have already described,the*melancholy scenes I without taking m^ breakfast; adding, that as I 
consequent upon the sad condition to which our 1 di^ so, she had provided something for me, 
poor troops were reduced, and will not here ; which I slioTild find on my dressing-table, and 
dwell farther on them. ! that 1 was to drink a glassful of itvery moru- 

Allhough T was, on reporting myself to my j ing before leaving the house. I found a stone- 
superior officer, immediately supplied with a , bottle and a wine-glass by the side of it, where 
billet., I. a mere youngster, and full of boyish 1 she said. On smelling the contents [ discovered 
romance, did no f like ‘the idea of intruding ' that it was Hollands. I did not like the idea of 
myself upon family privacy ; so, having brought ' taking a glass of Dutch gin before breakfast; so 
a moderate supply of cash with me from Eng- i I left the. medicine just as it was the next morn- 
land, I put the slip"of paper into my pocket, j ijjg. At night the old housekeeper looked very 
and marched off to what I was told was one 4 of seriously indeed at me, and appeared wroth that 
(ho best hotels in the city. I remember it was ! J had'uot taken her medicine. Rut her anger 
kept by a Madame Sehiffer, and was close fo was only assumed; she was really anxious about 
one of the fine large quays. I was soon in- j me, and she and her good muster assured me 
stalled there, and took my meals inTe "mu-ions i that if I did not follow hoj prescription, I should 
sort of coffee-room, which was erowdeff'f'very j ‘certainly take the fever, and probably fall a vic- 
evening with English officers, Dideli gentlemen, ftirn to it. They asked me ,if J had a mother. I 
and so forth. There I regained until my cash j told them I had, and that I loved her beyond 
was nearly Rpent. Many a wistful look did I I description. They had struck the right chord; 
east, as my stork of money daily diminished, 1 so they entreated me, for her dear sake, to do as 
•at the little strip of paper, my billet : and, at 1 ! they wishe/l.* J promised I would, and kept my 
last. I did what, the majority of my companions ^word. The next, morning, and every one after- 
bad wisely done at the first—I presented it at. | wards, T took my small wine-glass of Hollands 
the address indicated in the document. j before J went out; and I had not an hour’s ill- 

The owner of the house upon which I was j ness of any kind during the whole time I was in 
quartered was a candle-maker. The Top was | Walchcren. So purely medicinal was the ob- 
retnarkiibly clean and neat; the candles being I ject, and so special were the circumstances, that 
displayed in glass cases around it, according to j my readers, 1 think, will say I did right in act- 
tlieir size and quality. The master was a man ■ ing as l did. 

of about live and thirty, of middle height, J I have mentioned that my worthy landlord 
spare form, and with a mild and most amiable was a candle manufacturer. ITis little factory 
expression of countenance. He generally wore was ■'in a separate building at the back of. the 
a long black surtout, and bis dark hair n as j house. On melling-dnys there was tho’usu'al 
smoothly combed over bis forehead. He re- odour consequent upon the operation—an odour 
ceived me very kindlv (indeed the Uuli-h could ! which to most people is disagreeable. I do not 


ceived me very kindly (indeed the Uuli-h could which to most people is disagreeable. I do not 
have had no particular sympathy for the know how it was. but it was not so to me. J. 
French, who had occupied their country), asked think tho amiable people under whose quiet 
me into his neat little parlour, at the back of roof it was my good fortune to reside ncutral- 
the shop, and by menus of a smattering of izcd^nll disagreeables. And it is a curious fnet 
Herman, which I had attained from a master that, down to the present day, whenever I ltajn- 
in Englut *1, signs, and so forth"! managed to pen to be passing by a place where tallow-moll- 
makc myself understood, w lion impressing ing is going on, I inhale the scent with a plca- 
upon him that T was anxious j.o range him as sant feeling; it brings before me my excellent 
little trouble or ince^yeiiieu -e ns possible. He Middelburg host and his good housekeeper, 
was a, bachelor, and -Idi house was kept by an ilieir shop, their neat parlour, my bed-room np- 
old Duleh woman, with a very wrinkled face ; stairs so snug and clean aad comfortable, and 
but its expression, also, was full of benevolence, the tranquil hours I passed with those kind 
Well, there J remained for fue whole lime I people u hen I was quite a stripling- 
was at Middelburg. I was absent during the I could dwell long upon my reminiscences of 
day generally; I had mv rations of provisions -Middelburg, but must bring this rapid sketch 
and fuel sent always to my worthy landlord, to a conclusion. The Dutch are proverbially 
and I made a suitable arrangement with him to clean in their dwellings. I remember onq day 
partake their evening me.d'with them when I j calling on a superior officer who was quartered 
wished. Never surely were kinder people than j in one of the finest mansions in tho city, the 
my landlord and his housekeeper. They made I owner being a very rich merchant. The house 
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was al Llie extremity of one of the grand quays ; tager’s child, which she rushed up to and pronounced 
bordering the principal canal. When 1 arrived, ' to be an “angelic little cherub;” but our near-sighted 
a Dutch woman-servant was wasliing the spa- : ryes could only perceive about as average a bread-und- 
eious hall, paved with beautiful while marble. ' butter devouring little biped as ever plagued a mo¬ 
bile had nearly completed her work, and was tbev; then she informed us that the view to the left 


and, springing up, she lined me into her arms—, 1 „ ’_,j , .... „ b . “ 

I was a very slim-built fellow-and earned me, ^V° llo ' V P° nd nn,i stU1 * vc1lo ' vcr eg***—™" 

i_i ! * r i *_•i v i _j_r _ .i ■ ■ i vOOA. 


. , . r ANECDOTE OK WHITFIELD, 

eeivcd by the officer upon whomXT, had called,. <lTT . . .... ,, 

and who was highly amused at the practical eon- I , ^. A \ F ; UVi;r beam Hrr. tV lui field preach ? said 

firmation I had received of the popular impres- i ^ to who lmd called to 

• % __„ n, lt ,K ‘ r i make ikt a lnornincf vwit. 


won respecting Dutch cleanliness. , . 

r l'o conclude, T look leave of my excellent 
hosts with great regret when the island of 
Whlehereu was about to be linnllv evacuated 
by Ihe -British forces. It was, I flunk, on the 
last day of December that I embarked on board 


make her a morning visit. 

“ 1 never have,” was l ho reply of all present. 

“ I wish you would hoar him; he is to preach to¬ 
morrow evening,’’ said the countess, ever anxious to 
bring her friends \Vthin reach of the means of grace. 

“O, iny lady.” said one, “of all preachers 1 ever 
heard of he is (lie most ■strange, and unaccountable. 


n transport in Blushing hatrbour, for England. ! Among oilier preposterous thiligs, he said that Jesus 
We remained at anchor during the greater part Chi ist was so willing to receive sinners, that ho did not 
of Ihe night, and it was a grand though a , object to receiving even the dial’s castaways. Did yon 
melancholy sight k> soo the arsenal of Elushiifg j ever hear of such a thing since you wore born ? ” 
and tin: storehouses burning fiercely as they I V Tl «’ expression is indeed a singular one. I do not 
ilul, having been set on fire when the embarka- I mnieinoei-over bearing it used; but as Mr. Wliiffield 
i ion of the British forces had been completed. ,s "car the house, we will call him in, ami lot him 
• r answer for himself. 

. * Mr. W’Ttftield being Vent for, cntemftlie drawing- 

•-- * romp. 1 ^ Laity limit,ingdoii informed liim of the charge 

‘ t - * * which had been brought against him, and left him to 

THE ITABTT OF EXAGGERATION. defend himself. * . ■ 

• • 1 1 nujst certainly, my lady, saul he, “ plead gmlty 

fsiire people’s tongues arc eonl inually emulating the to the charge. Whether I did right or not, your lndy- 
lrog iu the old faille, and always straining into an ox ^fillip shall judge from the following circumstances.” 

—a state of verbal inlkilinu nlike rulinilukx and false. 1 ! lie then proceeded to relate the following incident, 
i bote are those who inner experience a numerate amf, About half an hour Jicfore he was summoned to the 
occasional degree of pain, but they speak of it as a ■ drawing-room, a poor, miserable, aged female had 
“splitting” head-ache, an “awful” spasm, or. “dread- ! called, and requested to speak with him. She staVd 
ful torture. If they meet, with a slight incision of to him that on passing the elmpel where he was 
the skill, they have “cut their linger to the Ixmopreaching, curiosity led her to do what she was news- 
the application of a .nuistajd poultice for five minutes in I lie habit of doing to enter the chapel. She heard 


preaching, curiosity led her to do what, she was not or 
in Ihe habit of doing to enter the chapel. She heard 


never fails to “Hay them alive; "a common cold is him make use of the expression imputed to him by 


mentioned seriou-ly “ as a most violent influenza ; ” 
and a week or two of fever is recorded ns a “ severe 


lady. It made a deep impression upon her heart,, and 
led’ her to come to him, ami tell him that she had 


and frightful illness” The “ snperDItive.” is the [ spout so many years in the devil's service that, she could 
reigying mood with I hern ; skim milk becomes Woven- ; with (rut h be called one of his castaways. She wanted 
s!#re oream, and small lieer tininess’s stout; “superb” i to know if he thought. Jesus Christ would receive her. 
“ exquisite,” “ wonderful,” “ glorious,” “ horrible,” i “ 1 assured her,” said Whitfield, “ that there was not 
“tremendous,” “delicious,” “charming,” “beautiful,” j a doubt oQit, if she was but willing to go to him.” 

“ terrific,” “ astomslfiiig,” and such extreme adjectives, j Wo are not informal what impression the statement 
teem on tlieir lips as plentifully as conjunctions, and , made upon Lady Huntingdon’s visitors, but it is de- 
wo often wonder, w.lnlo gauging the narrow calibre of; lightful to know that the jtoor castaway wax willing 
brain, whence the big torrent issues—bow such largo to go to Christ, and that he did receive her. Her sub- 
furniture eouliljic found in such a small houses ’Let 1 sequent life left a satisfactory testimony that, she was 
those people repeat'a story or circumstance, and you j received, renown^ and sanctified by Him whose blifoil 
can hardly detect the original; they see everything ; clcauseth from all sin. ^ 

through a magnifying glass and kaleidoscope blended. | A pious American divine once said, “ Now I believe 
Talk of painting in \ critable colours, the foreground : the Lord can eonvprt anybody. 1 didn’t use to.” 
and outlines, often given in mere words, beat tllO i “ What lin# changed yquv opinion ? ” 
pre-ltaplmclil.es by notches; a Dutch garden all; "I have seen* a man oijtvirte-l whom I had long 
tulips and peacocks, oiga summer suuset all purple and j regarded as given over to hardness of heart. God lias 
gold, are soft and unimposing compared to the limning , evidently convertedo him. 1 shall never despair of 
power of one of these fluent sign-painters. any sinner again.”* 

We once kept ail account for a lady during a three We must not dishonour God by doubling bis power 
miles’ walk through rather sandy lanes, who declared or his willingness to save. Vic must not forget that 
herself “ half dead” with fatigue every few minutes; this man roceivcth sinners and eatetli with them. Wo 
and we found that she had died exactly eleven times and j must not forget that lie came to sock and to gave 
a half at the end of tho journey, when she swalhvved : those that are lost. Let us not case to make efforts 
cider and sandwiches in a most vital fashion, consider- 1 for the salvation of tfie vilest sinners.— N. V. Mvan- 
ing her multiplied state of demise. We met a cot- j gelut. 
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LOUD ASHBURTON'S COUNSELS TO SCHOOL- 
MASTERS* 

Oub barbarian forefathers, without knowledge of the past, 
without conjecture os to tlie future, felt themselves to be 
mere puppets in tin*hands of an unseen, invisible Power, 
whose auger could only be appeased by mortification anil 
sacrifice. They fell down in their-hcl|flessuess, and wor¬ 
shipped the elements as his servants; they sought in vain 
for some mediator to interpret his will and avert his wrath. 
This was tho^ngc of wild superstitions, of augurs and 
soothsayers, ot false gods and wise prophets. The revealed 
word of (led raised the soul of nmu troni these depths of 
doubt and darkness, and bade him trust in a Supremo 
Being, who, at the sauio time tl(pt ho was sill gjovverful, 
was all just and all merciful. Hut. tho intellect of man, 
liberated from its terrors, dated by its petty triumphs 
over nature, thought that with a little more knowledge we 
might discover the elixir of etnrnul life; with n little more 
knowledge we might transmute clay into gold; with a 
little more knowledge we might set aside the order of the 
universe, and create perpetual motion. ^Man, we thought, 
was progressing to a state of perfection. All error was te 
be traced to superstition, all social evils were to ho at¬ 
tributed to the adverse.interests of former governors; these 
were the ilavs when food was to be inado cheap at Paris 
by ordinance, and dear in England by corn laws, when 
bribery was to bo put d»u;n by act of parliament, when 
religion was enforced by the stake, when forestalled and 
regraters were punished as criminals, when it was sought 
by strikes to keep up wnges, as 500 years before it had been 
sought by law to keep them down. Such was the second 
era of man's history. “As the sun openctli and rerealeth 
the terrestrial-globe, but obscvp'eth and ccumcalctli the 
celestial," so did knowledge at its first advent*'"^,"(cover 
natural tilings, but darken and sliut out divine.” BUi.cmr 
eyes mo no longer dazzled by tbo glitter of a vain pliilo- 
.soph.v; we have proved it, and found it wauling. The 
doctrine which we now acknowledge in word, hut not 
always in deed, is a far dillereut doctrine, and this it is 
which lam anxious to fix in your minds as the doetiinc 
which should guide you in the interpretation of nature, in 
your investigations of nature, in all your dealings with 
nature—tlio doctrine, namely, that God has not left the 
world at the mercy of poor fallible man, that lie has not 
committed to the passing caprices of despots or the titful 
conceits of philosophers, the enduring interests of his 
creatures—that we have some hotter securitj against 
famine than acts of parliament or ordinances of emperors, 
some better security against ruinous wares than strikes of 
operatives, some better .hope for the due cultivation of the 
infant mind than the fancies of theorists. The wo; Id rolls 
on, and has rolled on according to immutable law-, while 
empty-minded men are buzzing on the wheel. 'There is 
just so lunch power permitted to us as is jircowaiy to 
afford a field for the talents committed to our charge, hut 
wo canuot so act as to add or diminish one alum of the 
earth’s structure; wo cannot so think as to originate one 
new idea lieyond the field of sense and consciousness. All 
our boasted power over matter consists in changing its 
place. All our power over the minds of others consists in 
presenting certain outward signs to their senses, and the 
apprehension and assimilation of the ideas indicated by 
thqj-e signs nro as independent of our agency ns is tlio 
growth of the seen after the sower ha*' lodged it in the 
furrow. No\ f if this be true, bow should we proceed in 
tlio investigation of nature?—how in tbo infix pretutnm of 
nature to onr disciples ? I cannot better explain in vvliat 
spirit nature should bn interpreted tlufn by gfving you a 
quotation from a bite uddrfV ofc “ Common Things— 

“ If you want further cvidcr.ec of the evils of ignorance 
on this subject, look at what is now taking plaee at Pres¬ 
ton : employers and operatives are Ihere contending for 
mastery, under the fatal delusion that it will be given to 
tbo victor to fix hereafter for his advantage, according to 
tlie free dictates of his ovu will, tlio future remuneration 
of labour. They have persuaded themselves that God baa 
so organised society as to leave the rate of wages to be 


* Abridged Irani lbs lordship's letter to the Mcuupolitan 
Church ScWiinuistcru' Association. 


decided by scramble between contending classes. They 
deem it consistent with his wisdom that he should 
introduce a certain element of discord there, where he 
seeks to maintain harmony and peace. They think it 
consistent with his justice that he should permit either 
masters or men to fix that at tbo suggestion of caprice, 
prejudice, or interest, upon which tile well-being of the 
musses and tlie progress of mankind in wealth and 
civilisation must ultimately depend. 

“ As au illustration of this question, take a leaf out of tlio’ ' 
history of Ireland. The labourers there were living on 
starvation wages, not on account of the tyranny of capital, 
but foj the vjmt of capital to jda c them work. Thousands 
vvefc ready t\jrive their lal/ur w ith thankfulness, at a 
trilling advance's*' pay. Tempted by the hope of gain, a 
manufacturer transferred his mills and machinery to this 
site of cheap laboH'. die succeeded himself, for he sold 
his goods as dear as Manchester made goods, and he 
retained as projt not only the same-profit as that with 
which the Manchester man was satisfied, hut the cutiro 
difference between the Manchester and Irislf rate of wages, 
llis workmen also were benefited, but, a» is most evident, 
in a far slighter degree. The division of profits, therefore, 
was unequal. This inequality was permissible, indeed, for 
a lime : it was necessary that it should exist tor a time, in 
order to attract capital to Ireland; but it would have been 
inequitable that such ail inequality should have continued 
permanent. It was abhorrent to God’s laws of the 
universe. Natural influences were at onco called into 
operation to interpose mid redress it,‘nud they would have 
redressed, it if the ignorant impatience of man, blind to tiio 
counsels of God; had not broken in with its strikes and 
intimidation, ruined the manufacturer, and restored tlie 
Irish workmen to their old state of starvation. 

‘*llut let us see now how God’s laws would Cave vvoiked. 
Allured by the prospect of equal profits, other manut.ie.- 
turevs would «non have followed the first adventurer. 
New mills would' have requires! new "hands, and the 
transfer of capital to Ireland would lmvc continued at a 
rate proportioned to the advantage to bo'gaiiied from it, 
until the wages there had been*raised to au equality with 
f the wages in England. This is no peculiar case: we must 
r.ot supposenut Gcal’s laws work only in Ireland, that. 
They are inoperative uf Preston. I believe that last }%u, 
as in all times of prosperity, tlio level of the master’s 
profits at. Preston and at Wigan were rising above the 
appropriate rate; or, in other words, above the height at 
vvlucli nature would permit them to remain. 1 conclude 
that such was the case, not from the use of any private or 
public documents, but from the rapid increase of mills and 
machinery. I saw that natural causes were in operation 
to redress the inequality; and just as the traveller infers 
the existence of crime in a country from the sight of a 
gallows, so 1 inferred that the master hud too large a share 
of profits ‘ because I saw the hand of God at work to 
diminish those profits. God docs not work as men d<l, by 
violence and coercion. Ho does nut convulse society by 
his renovations and reparutory measures; lie ads by tlio 
infallible but peaceable influences of self-interest, arising 
out of the very evils to bo redressed. Tlie inordinate 
profits of the masters were causing the rapid erection uf 
new mills, of new machinery; more hands would have 
Ik'cii required to work them, and more hands are only to 
be obtained at increased wages. N 

“ Hut all this is now at au end. Who will build mills, 
to he worked how and when it may please a trades’ union 
committee to dictate ? The power-loom manufacturer 
must divide higher profits—that is to say, lie must neces¬ 
sarily receive a higher share in the division of the profits 
with his men than other capitalists receive, in Older to 
insure him against such disasters as this. Tlie men nre 
therefore actually busy in raising the master’s share to the 
diminution of their own. Add to this, that they are 
driving tho capital into other employments, which would 
have come in to compete for their services and raise their 
vvuges. 

“ Let us, then, put on a more humble and a more Chris¬ 
tian spirit; let us study tho successive developments of 
the several incentives to exertion, the order in which 
the (lenities unfold their strength; let us preserve -each 
and all in their appointed proportions; so shall we pro¬ 
duce a well-balanced, well-conditioned mind.’* 
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them. Mrs. DfngUs k such a particularly nice 
motherly lady; and the children—the younger 
ones, I moan—me so well behaved ; and then, Mr. 
Douglas himself is so conversational and cheer¬ 
ful, and has so nr any abecdotes to tell. You may 
fancy that, because he is an author, he is a mere 
hook-worm, and always in the clohds; but it isn't 
so by any means. There is nothing professional 
about him, w%en you come to know him." And 
Basil, who had been for «om£ time talking very 
earnestly, stopped to take breath. . 

“ Are yon quite sure that you are <not in the 
clouds, Basil dear P” said Minnie, gently pinching 
her brother’s ear. They were conveniently seated 
for such pleasant interchange of courtesies as this,’ 
being on the same little sola, which was wheeled 
up to the fire; and for the last half hour, Basil’s 
right arm had been round his sister’s waist, while 
her little hand was thrown bacK and resting on 
his shoulder. She had only to lift it, therefore; 
it was the gentlest little fairy pinch that Bhe 
could give; and her 'brother revenged himself by 
kissing Minnie’s cheek. 

“ I in the cloudy Minnie! What a very 
strange notion. What can there be for me to be 
in the clouds about P” * 

"I have asked you a good many questions 
about Rosa Douglas, and I cannot get an answer 
from yon, Basil, said his sister. 

" Well, what of that, Minnie P Thatacws not 
prove that I am ia the clouds, does it P The Tact 
is, I do not know how to describe Rosa Douglas; 
' I really do not, except by saying that she is a 
very—what shall I say P—a very agreeable young 
.lady, and very .well informed, and that she is—” 

"Handsome, of course," interposed Minnie, to 
hlip Basil out in his .description; for he stumbled 
in it jut folly. 

“Handsome—I don't know; I do not think she 
would be thought handsome. She ib pleasing 
looking "though,” Basil added quickly, ’• almost 
as much 00 as you me, Minnie, and not half so 
saucy.” 

"Thank you, Basil,” said Minnie; and to prove 
bar claim .to superlative aaucinen, she pinched 
Basils ear again, a little harder this time. 

“ I wanted you to become acquainted with Miss 
Douglas,” continued Basil, without noticing this 
interruption; “andil am so Sony yon would not 
go with me to .Chelsea yesterday, when Jou were 
so pressingly invited.” 

“ Say * could not/ Basil ; yon know that father 
could not leave his office; and it would not have 
been kind to run away and leave lum to shift far 
hibself. We will go some day, though, Basil; 1 
have a gr&tt curiosity, you must know, t(\ see 
Rosa Douglas, for 1 do really believo you are in 
love with her.” 1 . 

“ Minnie! you smf*s little chit ofi, a darling 
sister; what an extraordinary idea!—as though 1 
could not admire a pretty countenance without 
being in love with its owner! Besides, what do 
you know of such things, you silly dear Minnie ?’’ 

“Nothing whatever, Basil,” replied Minnie; 
“only 1 have heard olsuch things.” 

“ It would never do for me, Minnie,” said Basil, 
energetically, "to be in love with anybody but 
you and our poor little Nfilly—unless, indeed, 
somebody with a great fortune were to make love 


to me; and 1 don't think, thou, that 1 should be 
tempted ; for I wouldn't like Hie mmey#hould 
be all on one side.” 

“And I am cure I shouldn’t Bice it for you, 
Basil,” said Minnie; “ for only Busk how miser¬ 
able we always need to think poor Mr. Burgess 
was, when we were at Willow-lodge, you know, 
though his wife had such lots of money, they said; 
and he married her because of it.” 

“ Ah, but that doesn’t prove anything; for M?s. 
BurgPss wa a good dealjpder than hor husband, 
for one thing* argued Basil, thoughtfully; “ and 
besides, she way quite a crazy woman sometimes, 
and always fullfof whims and crotchets, ar.d so 
miserly besides, that th{ poor man never had a 
shilling to do what he liked with, and couldn't 
even call his house his’ own. Don’t you remember 
how Mrs. Burgess would have the best drawing¬ 
room shut up, and would never let her husband or 
any one else go into it, till, one day, when she bod 
the carpet taken up, it was all to pieees with moth 
holes P No, I don’t think that proves anything, 
one way or the other, Minnie,” contained Basil; 
“ but still, I should not like the money to he all 
oA one side; and it will be a* long tame, 1 am 
afraid, 1 'he added, with a sigh, “ before X shall be 
rieh enough to be in love with anybody-" 

“I don’t know about that, Basil dear;-you 
must not give up because you do not get on so 
fast as you expected,” said‘Minnie, encouragingly 
and soothingly.. “ I think yon are often troubled 
about this; but you are getting on*nicely, for all 
that." ■ 

“ Yes, and so 1 am, Minnie,” exclaimed Basil, 
i kindlfng into*manly conrago at his sister’s words; 
‘‘and I amnmgrateful if ever‘1 am gloomy, and 
Sruel .to faa iond lather if I seem so. I went 
quite raw into Mr. Rutland’s counting-house; 
and though I have' beau there .only two years, or a 
little mare, my salary Sue been doubled; and I 
really believe, without vanity, that Mr. Rutland 
has more confidence in me than be has even in 
Gillman. I hope that&edms reason for this, too ; 
for Gillman is an unprincipled fellow—I know he 
is. And if Lcannotaxpaet to be advanced much 
further dfihere I am,.it is .only to wait patiently 
for a year .or two, artwo-arihree years, and.the^ 
I shall he fit far lamueh Letter situation some¬ 
where else.” 

And sthen”’ added Minnie, playfully, “ you 
can begin to think about Rosa Douglas, you 
know." 

“ Fray don’t, Minnie!” said Basil, imploringly ; 
and token Minnie looked into his tine ahe saw that 
he was really distressed. “ I am very silly," she 
said, repentantly; “ don’t mind what I said, Basil; 
I wont tease you again.” 

That you, dear reader, may the better under¬ 
stand the foregoing dialogue, be pleased to suppose 
that a year ^t least has elapsed since the incident 
occurred of which we informed you in the last 
chapter. We are not writing a biography, nor 
keeping a strict daily record of Basil Marsden’s 
, onward progress. It is sufficient to take up his 
history at such intervals as may best serve the 
purposes of our narrative; and it is needful only, 
to sqy here, that the year which hod passed had 
glided gently and quietly along with those in 
whom our story is more particularly concerned, 
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giving ns no. ehangea to record, except the 
gradual and imperceptible advance which Basil 
had made towards manhood, and Minnie to 
womanhood. 

We have already seen that Basil had taken a 
step or two in worldly prosperity; and a glance 
round the room in which the brother and sister 
' sat would have taken in some signs and tokens of 
this prosperity. And if Minnie bafl on, that even¬ 
ing, a rich and handsome silk dress; she might 
have told you truly %^at sho bad put it*on to 
please the generous brother, who, ^ot many weeks 
before, had purchased it with hi's«own savings. 
But this is a small matter, perhaps unworthy the 
notice of a grave historian. 

Basil had accepted an invitation from* Mr. 
Douglas; juid on two or‘three occasions, dur¬ 
ing tho twelve or fourteen months which had 
intervened, ho had visited his Chelsea friends. 
On the long summer evenings he had once or 
twice been taken with a strong inclination to 
prolong his walk from the Pimlico side of St. 
James s park to the neighbourhood of Chelsea 
church-—we had written Chelsea old church, but 
we believe that "Chelsea new church was not at 
that time built. When this ramhling lit seized 
him, he had endeavoured to inspire his father and 
Miunie with the same enthusiastic admiration of 
the beatrty of file evening, the remarkable plea¬ 
santness of. the’walk,' and the enchanting loveli¬ 
ness of tho moonlight on tho bosQmof the Thames, 
especially as seen frbm the delightful promenade 
known as Chcyne-walk, or from the centre of 
Battcrsea-bridgo; and failing to convince them 
of this—and they really were proji^kingly scepti* 
cal—Basil had yielded to their entre&ies to purstfe 
hfs pleasant walk alone, and to allow them Vo 
return to their home in the Strand. 

But it was winter now; and, Ming these rare 
evening excursions, he had taken a half holiday 
from tho counting-house, to accept an invitation 
to the Douglases, in which both his father and 
sister were included, but the fulfilment of which, 
as we have Been, was confined to himself alone. 
It was at the close of a long account pf the pleasure 
he had enjoyed, that the conversation Much this 
^necessary explanation has interrupted took place. 
Let us further add, that Basil and Minnie were 
by themselves: their father had of late expressed 
some degree of weariness at the long evenings, 
and had retired to his own room soon after supper. 
And it was this .alteration in Mr. Marsden’s habits 
which, after a ehort silence, became*the subject, 
or rather led'on his children to another tatfie, of 
conversation. 

“ My darling Minnie," said Basil, with a look 
full of interest and solicitude, as, in a slight change 
of position, he caught sight of his sister's face, 
and saw that her eyes were fast filling with tears, 
“ here I have been bothering yon for, I don't know 
how long, with mf thoughtless tongue, and have 
quite wearied yon out.” 

“No, no, you have not indeed, Basil. Yon 
know I like to hear yon talking cheerfully • besides, 
I have been talking as much as yon have." 

• “ Have I vexed you, dear Minnie P” 

t‘ Did yon ever vex me, Basil P” asked his sister, 
lovingly. 

“ Not knowingly, or willingly, or intentionally. 


Minnie, aince I was a naughty little boy, and 
pulled ont one of yonr doll’s eyes. No; it has 
been one good effect of our misfortunes, Minnie, 
that we have not had so much time for quarrelling 
as we might have had, and perhaps not so much 
inclination for it either: but I may have said 
something wrong, without*meaning to grieve 
you.” 

“ Indeed you have not, Basil; %nd—and it is 
very silly of me to*giv»way like this t" and Minnio 
tried to wipe away the tears, but they came all 
the fasterdor her efforts to restrain them. 

“ Yon are not wall, then, Minnie: I am sure 
you would not he distressed as you are now 
without some cause,” slid Basil, tenderly; and he 
took Minnio’s hand in his. 

“ I am quite well, Basil dear; but—and yet it 
is perhaps a foolish fancy; and I ought not to 
infect you withHt.” 

“ You ought indeed; and if it is a foolish fancy, 
I shall soon send it to -the right-abont: but what 
is it, Minnie ?” 

Thus conjured, Minnie told how that, for some 
weeks, she* had anxiously watched their father's 
looks, and noted an alteration in his spirits and 
habits, which sometimes filled her with (indefinable 
^apprehensions that ho was suffering in bodily 
health. “You remember that accident he met 
with inJ.he summer,” said she, ” when a porter 
ran against liim with a sharp heavy package, 
which braised his BideP” 

Yes, Basil remembered this; hut his father had 
always said that he received no injury: the skin 
was scarcely discoloured with the blow, and in a 
day or two all appearance of it went off. 

“ I do not think dear father has been well since 
then,” said Minnie sadly. “ I did not think any¬ 
thing of it till a long time afterwards; but I 
remember now that ho has sometimes turned 
quite pale, and seemed in pain; and lately this has 
come on often—oh, so often. Then, I have seen 
him stop as if his breath was almost gone, when 
he has been coming np-stairs; and, for days 
together, he takes scarcely anything to eat. And 
this going to bed so early, as if sitting np was a 
pain to him—he has never done that before, you 
know." 

“ But, my doar sister, I do think you are a little 
too anxious. It is quite right in you to notice 
these things; but you must not fancy there is 
anything serious the matter, because it will make 
you unhappy without cause, and injure your own 
health, Minnie. Now, I really do not think so 
much of our father's going to bed a little earlier 
every night than he used to do. It is not to be 
wemdered at, I am sure, when we ‘diink what a 
different sort of life he leads from what he has 
been used to for so many years. And I have seen 
no other difference in 4iinr.'’ 

“Yon do not see so rniidh of him as I do, Basil. 
And I think he tries to hide it from you.” 

“ But has heaver complained, Minnie f” 

“ Oh no; I spoke to him only yesterday about it, 
and he says he is quite weljr-that there is nothing 
the matter with him.” 

“ And he ought to know best,” said Basil: 
“ but I tell you wbat it is, Minnie. Fattier wants 
a change. We nftist get him to go somewhere 
into the country for a few weeks in the spring. I 
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am sure he might get away from his office if he 
were to make up his mind to it. Why shouldn’t 
lie go to Gloucestershire, and pay a visit to cousin 
Penelope? He would Bee dear Nelly then, and 
perhaps he could brifig her to London for a 
holiday.” 

“ Oh, I wish we cfiuld ^ct him td do that, Basil,” 
said Minnie, eagerly; “ it would satisfy us then 
about poor little Ellen. I mean, he would see if 
she is nappy* and—and well -— * - ." There seemed 
something else that Minnie wanted.to say; but 
she stopped short, and her brother took up her 
unfinished sentence. * • • 

“Nelly's last letter stud she was quite well, 
Minnie; and if she were not, I am sure cousin 
Penelope would write directly. And as to her being 
happy—you do not think she is not, do you, 
Minnie P” 

" I did not mean to tell you, BtAil—at least, not 
till I had heard again; for I do not like to trouble 
you. But I seem just now as if such a weight of 
care had all at once fallen on me; and yet it is 
foolish, I know; for really, after all, it is nothing, 
I dare say." « 

“ You do indeed run out of heart, dear Minnie; 
and you must tell me what this other trouble is-*- 
that is nothing after all,” said Basil, with a smile, 
and added, “ like a good many of our troubles, if 
we would but think so.” , 

“ I hod a letter from dear Ellen this morning, 
Basil,” returned Minnie—“ a very short • ofte. 
Here it isand she put it into Basil’s hand. 

“ Well, dear, I do not see much to trouble you 
in this,” said Basil, when he had read it j “ she 
pnly sa^s she wants to see you ' very, very much 
indeed;* of course she does; but that does not 
prove that Ellen is unhappy." • 

“ It is not what sho says, but what she does 
not say, Basil,” argued his sister. 

“ Now really, Minnie, is not this unreasonable ?” 
asked Basil; but he asked it so kindly ftiat* his 
sister could not he offended. And ho proceeded 
to argue at.great' length, that Ellen must of 
necessity be one of the happiest little beings under 
the sun. And then he reverted to their father, 
and entreated Minnie to set her mind at rest. 
“ If there were really anything the matter with 
him,” said Basil, “ ho would have told us: don’t 
you think so, Minnie? But we must get him 
to take this holiday we have been talking about: 
and another thing, Minnie; you know he used to 
drink a glass or two of wine every day, when he 
could better afford it, and now he has left that 
off: I dare say he misses it. I’ll get some to- 
raefrrow, and you must make hinj take it after 
dinner. AM Minnie, if there is anything else 
you think he would like, don’t spare a little 
money. And don't look on the dark; side of 
things, dear.’’ v 

Minnie stud she would not; and she went 
presently to her room, with her heart somewhat 
lightened. * 

Basil, too, went to his room; but net to sleep 
immediately. Though he had endeavoured to 
pass it off lightly, he felt concerned at Minnie's 
report about their father, and determined that he 
would watch him very closely, and persuade him, 
if there wore really any threatening symptoms, to 
have medical advice. Basil thought of Ellen too, 


and wondered whether she were really happy, 
and whether cousin Penelope were to be trusted. 
It was rash, he began to think, to send poor little 
Nelly so far from home, to one who was almost a 
stranger. " But then,” thought he again, " what 
could we do better at that time, when destitution 
stared us in the face P” 

There was another subject also which occu- ‘ 
pied Basil's restless thoughts that night. He 
had tried td persuade himself that he felt only a 
pleasant brotherly sort of admiration of Rosa 
Douglas, wiWat danger of any stronger feeling 
being concealedunder this admiration. But was 
Minnie right in her-guess after all? 

" It will never do,” thought Basil to himself, 
as hfe tossed about on his pilloifr; “ I must not 
think of anything of the sort for yearn and years 
to come—if ever. I must break it off at once. I 
won’t go to Chelsea again—no.” 

And these were some of Basil Marsden’s strag¬ 
gles in life. Young as he was, we must do him 
the justice to say that ho was above the silly 
notion so prevalent in onr own as in former days, 
that the mere sight of a young lady, on a few pass¬ 
ing: occasions, is a sufficient grOund for forming 
an attachment to her. It needed no old head to 
counsel him that impressions so formed are often 
utterly fallacious, and that to ajt upon them in 
that great step in life, where reason, reflection, 
and religion should be the advisers^ is often a ruin¬ 
ous infatuation. . • 

• • 

. CHAPTER XXIV. . 

ELX.CN A I-EISONEB IN XpSEMAET-LODGE. 

Ellen Mabsqjsn sat in a small and almost un- 
flirnislicd claim ber at Rosemary-lodge. It was. 
bitterly cola, and Ellen was very unhappy. * 

The eighteen or twenty months which had 
passed away since she left London had wrought a 
considerable change in her appearance. She had 
grown tall, and, in spite of country air and exer¬ 
cise, thin and pallid. This was not the most 
painful alteration, however. A close observer 
might occasionally have seen evidences of a ha¬ 
rassed mind iq her drooping eyelids and quivering 
lips. Thft-e were times, it is true, when Ellen’s 
former*hilarity and humour returned; but.thc^ 
lapses had become longer and longer, and on the 
cold afternoon of which we speak there were no 
traces of mirth on her countenance. 

Penelope Chester eras not intentionally unkind 
to her young protSaie. If any ope had hinted to 
her the possibility that she had not gone the very 
best Vay to work in bringing up her young cousin, 
she would have angrily resented the imputation. 
Nevertheless, she was os unfit as can well be 
imagined for the office she had undertaken. She 
had no hearty sympathy with the child. Truly 
and literally, she “ said of laughter, it is mad; 
and of mirth, what doeth it?” and the efforts 
and powers of her soul werB bent upon their 
destruction in all around her. Is not the world a 
charnel house ? a dark valley ? a dreary desert ? 
And life, is it not a vapour? she wanted to know 
that. 

She wanted to know that of Mr. Filmer, the • 
young minister, when, one summer’s day, he had 
called to invite Ellen Marsden to accompany his 
sister and himself, and a few of the young people 
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of his congregation, on some pleasant excursion— 
“ a junketing," .Miss Penelope called it. 

Mr. Filmer acknowledged it to be true ;" and if,” 
ho added, “ our hehvenly Father could be better 
served by gloomy asceticism than by cheerful obedi¬ 
ence and grateful acknowledgment of his mercies, 
why, then it wonld be proper to forego everything 
that gives us pleasure; but, believe me, my dear 

• lady,” ho concluded, “ if I did not feel my con¬ 

science quite at rest, and my dutv quite plain— 
if^indeed, I did not hope to be doing seme good, I 
would have nothing ft>, do with this party* Let 
me hope, then, that we 'may have our little Ellen’s 
company.” ' , 

Rut Mr. Filmer made nothing by his motion, 
even though ho brought his sister, later in the 
day, to second it.* Ellen*was kept ^t home,.and 
the only result to her was, that cousin—we beg 
pardon —aunt Chester was more than usually sour 
and difficult to please. 

Let this suffice for a specimen. 

Elleu yearned for companionship; and at length 
her only really pleasant hours were those which 
were spent with Miss Filmer at their comfortable 
home. These visits were rare, however, and on 
her return she was expected to give an account of 
the way in which the time had men employed. 

Yet had Ellen bravely determined not to be 
unliappy. She unmurmuring!^ bustled through 
the routine of Tier daily duties, some of tjiem 
rather uncommon ones; but then she remembered 
that aunt T’cnelop^ was an uncommon wmnap, 
and, quite a? far as* could have “been anticipated, 
perhaps a step farther, consulted that gqpd lady’s 
tastes in all matters, trivial and serious. Rut at 
length an occasion arose, and Elleqig pent-up feel* 
ings found expression in indignant sobs and tear* 
•It was a winterly day; and the,girl dre> 
around her more closely the warm shawl which 
had hung loosely over her shoulders, and walked 
to the window. It was a pleasant Beene, even 
then. Jhe whole valley was wrapped in a sheet of 
pure snow, and the smoke from village tires 
curled upwards, giving promise of warmth and 
cheerfulness in the habitations of the poor. The 
day, however, was dull—an emblem of Ellen’s 
mind just then—and the gloom of evening was 
rapidly overspreading the landscape. * 

* Ellen had not stood long by the window before 
she quickly and silently drew back and resumed 
her seat. She had caught a glimpse of- aunt 
Penelope, marching statelily from the front door 
of Rosemary-lodge to the road beyond. 

A minute later, and a gentle tap. at her door 
roused Ellen from the thoughts which troubled 
her, and, once more rising, she slipped back the 
bolt with benumbed fingers, and gave admittance 
to Hannah, who held in one hand a steaming cup 
of tea, and in the other the corner of her apron, 
which, since aprons were invented—and that was a 
long while ago—has been the invariable resource 
of all damsels in distress. 

“ What is it, Hannah P What do you want P 
Who sent you P ” demanded Ellen, with a little 
irritation of manner not very natural to her. 

“ Oh, Miss Ellen, don’t talk to me so, please 
. don’t; though I am glad to see a little spirit in you 
nt.last. Poor, poor dear creetur, you’ll be starved 
to death o’ cold, shut; up here all day, with nothing 


but dry bread to eat. I never see anything like it 
in this house before; and I have seen queer 
things too, at times, since I have been here.” 

“It is all very well, Hannah,” said Ellen, 
averting her face. “ I do not mind: I do not 
want it to be different,” she added, faintly. 

“ But it ought to be different!*, and it must be 
different,” said-the. commiserating damsel, crying 
heartily. “ Here yon are, shivering like a poor 
tender leaf, Miss Ellen; and now, the mistress— 
a bard-hearted crertur qs she is—I (Jon’t believe 
she has got a bit of feeling in her, and doesn’t 
know whqt ‘winter’s cold or Bummer's beat is; 
and as to feelings— she was never yonng herself, 
I should think.” * 

“ But, .Hannah,” interposed the trembling girl, 
“ I must not, indeed I must not, hear you speak 
against aunt Chester in this way. It is not right 
in you to say it, nor in me to listen.” 

“Well, I won't then, Miss Ellen; I wasn’t 
goiug to it; but somehow it slipped out. But 
drink this tea up, Miss,—it will warm your poor 
inside; and then slip downstairs, Miss Ellen, 
and get a good warm at the kitchen fire. Nobody 
won’t know anything about it; for she is gone out.” 

“ I saw aunt Chester go, Hannah; and I am 
sure you mean it very kindly,” said Ellen; “ but 
I do not intend to leave this room, at any rate 
‘tilUaunt comes home; and I could not take any of 
the tea: you might get into trouble by that, 
Hannah."” And, indeed, I am not so very cold 
either,” she added; “you see 1 have wrapped 
myself up in this wtrpi shawl." 

“ Not cold! and; you shivering and shaking, 
Miss Ellen! Now do take a good drink before it 
gets chilled; and if mistress wonts {o know any¬ 
thing about it. I’ll stand up for my rights to do 
what I like with jny own: ’tisn’t her tea, Miss 
Ellen. I bought it and paid for it too.” 

But Ellen was firm and immoveable. “You 
heard what aunt Penelope said to me this morning, 
Hajnndh. , Yon know that she said I was sly, and 
artful, and deceitful, as well as ungrateful.” 

“ Never was a bigger story told by any one than 
that, Miss Ellen; and so I told Miss Chester alter 
she seut you up here,” rqjoined Hannah, energe¬ 
tically. 

“ It was unjust and undeserved, Hannah,” 
sobbed poor Ellen: “but aunt would think this a 
proof of my being so. Besides, she has chosen to 
punish me by shutting me up in this room, almost 
os a prisoner; and though it is undeserved, I 
ought to submit. After all,” she added, faintly 
smiling, “ it is no such terrible hardship; and by 
and by aupt will be sorry.” 

“ Trust her for that, Miss Ellen, if you like: 1 
! don’t. You haven’t summered it and wintered it 
' wiui Miss. Chester so long as I have, and don’t 
i know hqr so wpll as I do. She sorry 1 It will be 
1 the first time in her life if she is.” 

“ I think she will b^,”»said Ellen, “ when she 
j thinks more about it, and will hear what I have 
to say. Aunt w*s very hasty this morning—she 
is sometimes, yJu know ; but she means it kindly 
—at leaqt she thinks she is doing her duty; and 
she does not quite understand—;—" 

“ And never will. Miss Ellen, if you talk till two 
Sundays come together.” 

i “ I hope she will, Hannah; but if she does not, 
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I must not forget that I have been living ou her 
kindness— 

“ And working like a little slave, Miss Ellen. I 
wish your father; or sister, or brother; or Borne on 
’em, was here jflst to see what you’ve had to put 
up with.” , • 

“ Don’t: please don’t say any more, Hannah,” 
cried Ellen, teeechlngly. • 

" Well, I won't: and it is of no use to ask you 
to drink this i*>w; it is got quite cold. I shouldn’t 
wonder to see ice upon it when* I get down staira. 
But let me wrap you up better, Miss Ellen;’if I 
were you I would go into my own room and get 
into bed, and snuggle up wave, and go to sleep. 
Do, now,” she continued, as the bright idea crossed 
her mind. * 

But even this advice was rejeeted, and the ofikr 
of a light was refused. “ It (s getting dark; and 
mistress would not blame us for that, any way,”’ 
said Hannah. « 

“ I wish to think, Hannah," said the yonng 
prisoner; “ and I can do that as well, if not bet¬ 
ter, in the dark than’with a light." And Hannah 
reluctantly withdrew, uttering, as she descended 
the stairs, step after s£ e P> load and yet louder 
censures against her hard-hearted mistresB for this 
cruel treatment of “ the tender little bird.” • 
And Ellen, relieved of her presence, resumed 
the train of reflection which Hannah's entrance 
had interrupted. . ^ 


THE PERKIN WARBECK OP RUSSIAN 
. ’ HISTORY. 

TRb history of the princes who have hitherto go¬ 
verned Russia is replete with stirring and tragic 
incidents. It is one long succession of tales of 
murder and usurpation, as the history of the rulers 
of uncivilised nations always is. Few indeed have 
been the czars who have died natural deatUs, end 
fewer still those who have succeeded peaceably to 
thrones left them by their fathers. The throne of 
Russia has never been ascended by those who have 
bad the most rightful claim to it so often as by 
those who have chanced to be at the moment the 
strongest, the most cunning, or the most willing 
to set at defiance all laws, human and divine. The 
brief chapter of its history that .we propose here to 
recount is a faithful sample of the whole book 
thereof. ■ Bat it is not on that account that we in¬ 
tend relating it, but because it tells the story of 
one of the most remarkable Bnd successful cases of 
imposture of which the annals of the world make 
any mention. , 

When Ivefm the Terrible was called to his 
account, he left -behind him two sons, Fedor and 
Demetrius Ivunoviteh. Fedor, the elder, of the 
two, succeeded to the throne, and tp ba bod no 
children, Demetrius was the next heir to it. In 
1591, however, Demetrius died—of an attack of 
epilepsy, it was given out—but it'was always be¬ 
lieved that he was assassinated by order of Boris, 
Fedor's prime minister^ who had long been ambi¬ 
tious of reaching the throne himself, and thought 
thus iu some part to dear his way to it. However 
this may be, upon the deathof his royal master, in 
1598, Boris reaped the fruit—are will not say of 


his crimes—but of his many machinations, and 
saw himself elected czar by acclamation. 

Five years afterwards, namely, towards the au¬ 
tumn of 1603, a youth of twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age, a pOge, or, according to others, a 
cook in the household of a Lithuanian nobleman, 
revealed to his master that he was the czarevitch 
Demetrius, son of Ivan the Terrible, brother of tho . 
late czar Fedor, and true heir to the throne. As 
had been the gase with the true prince, he had a 
wart upon ’one cheek, and / one of his arms was 
shorter than the other. Reproduced a golden seal, 
upon which werp engraventhe royal arms of Rus¬ 
sia, and a cross of diamonds of great value, which 
he declared had been given him—as was custom¬ 
ary in the case of Russuui princes—by his god¬ 
father, at his baptism. He was well educated ; ho 
spoke the Polish language as readily as the Rus¬ 
sian, if not more so, and was intimately acquainted 
with both Polish and Russian history. He was, 
moreover, an excellent horseman and an expert 
fencer; and, what was better still, he was recog¬ 
nised, or feigned to be, by two Polish domestics 
who had been prisoners in Russia, and by accident 
had chanced to see the real Demetrius—some four- 
teefl years before, when he was a Child of eight! 

The story told'by the impostor was, that tho 
plans of the agents employed by Boris to assassi¬ 
nate him having been revealed by, accident to-his 
physician, the latter carried him off to 5 distant 
convent, and deceived the as’sassin'by putting tho 
son of a peasant .to bed in hi» place. He added, 
that this physician had kept him under his protec¬ 
tion so lung os he lived, out that after the death 
of liis benefactor, poverty bad compelled him to 
enter the servyta of the Lithuanian nobleman. 

■The moment was well chosen for an attempt at 
resolution.- Boris was still upon the throne and 
reigning peaceably; but he had displeased and 
offended all classes of the nation, and was detested 
alike by the nobility and the people. He had 
roused the hatred of the serfs, by depriving them 
of the right which they had hitUbrto possessed of 
changing their domicile on the day consecrated 
to St. George, and thus fixing them irrevocably 
to the soil, Ho bad condemned, exiled, or in some 
other way tuined the whole of those boyards who 
were rendered conspicuous by their ambition, or. 
their talents. He had also endeavoured to deprive 
the freebooting Cossacks of their wild liberties, 
and had finally succeeded in alienating all classes 
of the people by attempting reforms which did 
violence to their prejudices. 

With the name of Demetrius, therefore, was as¬ 
sociated the memory of an ancient dynasty, which 
the nation now regretted as one man. Moreover, 

! there was another circumstance which just then 
| would have tended to dispdse it to believe in the 
romance of a legitimate prince, miraculously saved, 

{ even if its hatred of Boris had not been sufficient 
i to incline it ,so to do. The reigning czar had 
1 given asylum in his dominions td a Swedish prince, 

: Gustavus Ericsson—one of tho ancestors of the 
: inventor of the calorie Bbip—who was banned 
and persecuted by an usurper. His prince bad 
scaped almost numberless attempts at poisoning 
and assassination, and had passed unhart through 1 
extraordinary perils. For sdmo years, for tho 
sake of safety; he had been obliged to disguise 
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himself as a Russian shepherd, and at others he 
had taken the garb and followed the calling of a 
public sweep. 1'hese circumstances were well 
known in every Russian family, and the knowledge 
that such a fate had undoubtedly befallen a living 
Swedish prinoe prepared the people Co look upon 
the story of .the mlse Demetrius with less surprise 
. than they would else have done, since it took away 
its novelty and gave it a precedent. 

Caressed and banqueted by t$e Lithuanian 
nobles, the impostor ^shortly became ’extensively 
talked of. Boris grew alarmed, and sent to ofier 
bis entertainers an immense stun of money if they 
would either kill him or consent to give him op. 
This etepat the beat was an imprudent one. An 
might ham been foreseen, it only confirmed the 
impostor’s story in the minds of the people, with¬ 
out producing Boris any advantage aa a oompansa- 
tion. Hie messengers were sent beck with Indig¬ 
nation, and Demetrius’ was henceforth universally 
looked upon as the real prince. 

In the meantime, tils imj.rstor asked the protec¬ 
tion of Bin king of Poland, fitgiemand m. Aa 
the first stop toward* gaining it—duct Sfeieatund 
was a strirt papist he conformed himeetf to the 
Roman GathoUe'religfcxi. Hr wan at first cdte- 
cbised somewhat strictly by tbwFoliih Jesuits and 
the papal nuncio, bat it eeema that before long he 
succeeded in making them all his dupes. He 
stdemnly’aMmi before them the religion of. the 
Greek efcwuij mad promised tint when he csmrte 
the throne of Bustos he would we all his efforts to 
make hto ndgecta 'do the same. He moreover 
ceded the previa cs of Sdvdrie to Sigissunnd, and 
agreed to marry marine Mnizek, daughter of » 
palatin who bed espsnsed his canst. fie farther 
bpnffld himself As peg to Id# mtsndaa fother-in-lMr 
the sum of tvto. tbwwend Amina witliu.mnogth‘ of 
his mounting the throne* sad wliiss off Ifinse pre¬ 
mises were sign e d and seated, in wasjmnated 
officially to Sfigjamand, who mUei Mn fi toi hiw 
Ivanoviteh, g ranted Mm w pan a kw , andamtitoamed 
him to ar ^ thdssrviase of Pariah g m rtl was u. 

Wliilnt those srnutn im tlaHeg plow in Fnland 
a fugitive monk, mud Clwg B ty Q hteyaf, was 
attempting to ronse the dl eeea t rat ed Cossacks in 
the name of prince Demetrius. Hia ‘endeavours 
i were attended with so much success, that the im* 
postor, having levied a small body of troops in 
Poland, was emboldened to invade the Russian do¬ 
minions. The jfeople, and especially the Cossacks, 
received him with open arms. Boris went ont with 
an army to meet him, and was repulsed with im¬ 
mense loss. In the next engagement, however, 
Boris gained the victory; bat still the infpostor 
was not to be discouraged. He continued the con¬ 
test for rather more than a year; by the end of 
which rime he bad managed matters so well, as to 
have became able to seduce 'the whole army of 
Boris from its allegiance, and to draw it, as one 
man, under his own banners. Boris chanced to 
die a day or two Before the accomplishment of this 
decisive event. His son Fedor attempted to ascend 
the throne as his successor, but he was speedily 
deposed by the unanimous will of the people, and af¬ 
terwards strangled by some bayards foil of zeal 
for their new master, who now made a triumphal 
entry into the capital. . 

Dwnetrihs reigned a year, during which he 


wore the purple with the ease of a prince born to a 
throne. In some respects, indeed, he was worthy 
to be called a great man. He endeavoured to 
oivillse and reform the manners of his subjects— 
to do all, in fect, th*t Peter the Great did after 
him. But he had not Peter thq Great’s coolness 
and discretion. He entered upon the attempted 
execution of his projects with*too much zeal, and 
with too great a disregard of the obstacles that 
stood in his way. The oonseqneoas was, that he 
became immediately unpopular. But there were 
other oansss that contributed to make him so. He 
wasnatnwUghnmane and gentle, and the reign 
of tog fir toriHa and Boris, hid rendered his 
entente as i m—nwi— d to a ruler who was not 
sontxradad by emratimtom and hangmen, that his 
fopbmamaof those who had engaged in some con- 
spuuoimt against his life occasioned him to bo 
Hooked upon as a coward. Moreover, though he 
did not attempts to fulfilths promises that ha had 
made in Poland, to the pttem h# smndalised his 
snMects by not paying snafalant ra w e d to their 
national costumes and sepentfrisasi Thns, he was 
accustomed to weerHtomrifomn sduFtash hussar, 
to indulge to mnria, to gin fiaBa sad masquerades , 
and in a va riet y at way* to’ iiuitoto, aomewhat 
thoughtlessly perhaps, tin cu s toms of the court of 
PoteocL But a greater offence than att these even, 
wee Ids baaing mamied Marine JEnisek, # Polo 
and a Rgjnan Csthalie. She, too, jnade matters 
wane by attracting Ksreompstriats to Moscow, and 
sotnatimw allowing tbs gentlemen, of bar suite to 
treat the- Rtessany aa wmgit they were a con¬ 
quered ptepla. It waa to met the insolence of 
■erne df these fid formed the moiy immediate 
pretext for the msamerion to the conrse-of which 
her hnetond waa Mwnnnwfad. He lost his life (Jn 
the 27th of May, IflOfi. 

Such to too hi sto r y at Demetrius toe impostor. 
We hare ntylei him toe Perkin Warfaeck of Rus¬ 
sian history, from the resemblance which the narra¬ 
tive iif sons points bears tv the oareer of tho im¬ 
postor of that name who figures in onr own annals. 
We have adopted, too, the view commonly enter¬ 
tained, that his pretensions to the crown of Russia 
were fallacious; but it is proper to add that tho 
intelligent “Englishwoman in Russia,” whoso 
work we noticed in our last number, is disposed to 
consider that, after all, he had right upon his side. 
Russian historians, however, have branded him 
with the epithet cl Dhitbi the False ! 


SKETCHES OF THE CRIMEA. 

ITS AKCnmX MASTERS Airs IRKABITA1FT8. • 

Thousands who have fathers, sons,brothers, and 
friends to the Crimes, doing duty in the camp, 
serving in this fleet, laid up in hospital, or at rest 
in the soil, towing baeirshot down in battle,killed 
in the trenches, slain nytdisease, or destroyed by 
the cold, and hastily consigned to an unmarked 
grave—hundreds of thousands whose interest in 
the region is rather national than personal —may 
wish to know somethin* respecting its history, 
more then can be gatfiered from journalising 
accounts of the sites where British and French 
have stood side by side engaged in a deadly grap¬ 
ple with the mongrel legions df its present master. 












^ CHEEKS BEARING AWAY 

It is a history of more than two thousand years! 
To that period, at least, its connection with the 
world of civilisation authentically goes back—an 
era antedating by centuries the timo when the 
tinma of Russia was still in embryo—a date when 
Britain and Caul, the most popularly-known coun¬ 
tries now on the face of the globe, were eitffer 
abandoned to the bear, the wolf, apd t*he t beaver, 
overspread with forests of pipe and oak,intermin¬ 
gled with impassable morasses, or Scantily occu¬ 
pied by hordes of painted savages, who had no 
concern about anything beyond* the bounds of 
their sensible horizon, except the gfcmc or the fish 
that might be enoountered. At that epoch of 
“anld l«*»g syne," when the Thames and the 
Seine had seen nought but osier baskets on their 
waters paddled by naked barbarians, and wigwams 
formed of tbe branches of tress on their banks. 


TOE IMAGE OF DIANA. 

the Crimea had its cities, temples, galleys, har¬ 
vests, fisheries, export and import, trade, and had 
been tbe scene of events upon which the orators 
and tragedians of Greece expatiated. 

A still more remote antiquity feebly glimmers 
if we hearken to mythology, fable, and poetry. 
Legends mention the Taunans as the aboriginal 
people, a wild race using stones and dubs as wea¬ 
pons, not over decently clad, fierce to strangers, 
and strangers themselves to habitations, except 
holes in the rocks, or caves on 'the shore hollowed 
by the dash of the storm-driven billows. Their 
name has survived in the classics! appellation of 
the region, that of Taurida, which the Russians 
exhumed from the tomes of ancient geography, as 
a suitable denomination for the government in • 
which the Crimea is induded, and also gave to-a 
palace' by the Neva at St. Petersburg, presented 
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by the empress Catherine to Potemkin, as a re¬ 
ward for adding the peninsula to her empire. 
Legends likewise .relate how the Taurians were 
suddenly pounced upon and subdued by the Ama¬ 
zons—not the only instance in which man has 
given way to woman—and how these specimens 
of the ser, usually styled soft and gentle, knew 
nothing of such qualities, had no skill in handling 
spindle or distaff, but founded temples at whose 
altars bloody rites were celebrated* the presiding 
priestess being a virgin, and men the victims sa¬ 
crificed, commonly foreigners thrown by* ship¬ 
wreck on the shore. The most deadly and dreaded 
of these temples stood on the Cape Parthenium 
of the Greeks, the Cape Fiorentw of the Genoese, 
a majestic headland hard foy the present monastery 
of St. George, and not far. to the Vest of Bala- 
klava. It was dedicated to Diana Tauripolitana, 
whose image, according to Euripides, writing 
down the local tradition, fell from heaven into its 
shrine. Precisely the same tale was repeated by 
the town-clerk of Ephesus-, upwards of five cen¬ 
turies after the age of the dramatist, in relation to 
the Ephesian Diana. 

Shall we recur to the story of Iphigenia.in 
Tauris, which the poetry of the ancient world 
loved to embellish ? It contains, some* graphic 
touches of nature in the Crimea twenty-three 
centuries old—as of the nooks and crannies of the 
southern lron-bqund coast in which the Greek‘ad¬ 
venturers sought concealment from the natives-*- 
the fishermen, hunting the murex for its purplb 
dye, who discovered the foreigners—and the waters 
in the storm which was nearly fatal to their flight 
being placid in the land-locked inlets while furi¬ 
ously raging at their narrow mouthc, true of th/ 
liqfbours of Sebastopol and Balaklava. It involve* 
also a superstition still recognised in the locality, 
though changed in its outward aspect. Where is 
the difference between Iphigenia, priestess of 
Diana, conspiring with her countrymen to carry 
off the image of the goddess; and a Russian em¬ 
press sending the* senseless figures of the Virgin 
and St. Alexander Nevsky to a neighbouring site, 
to protect the forts, arsenals and fleet of her lord 
ana husband P The former relation is jegendary 
lorp referring to a long bygone polytheistic age, 
/or which the excuse of days of ignorance may be 
offered. The latter is a verity, rife wjth the spirit 
of an antiquated mythology, exhibited in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian revelation. 
This is the main distinction. 

- Time rolled on; Amazons disappeared; and 
Scythians, mounted on shaggy steeds, took; the 
place of the women-soldiers. These new-comers, 
mingling with the aboriginal dwellers, formed the 
community of the Tauro-Scythes, who occupied 
the country at the period when Greece, famous 
for arts, arms, and enterprise, sent colonists to 
the Bhorcs. Legends now end their uncertain 
tale, and history commences. Colonisation has in 
all ages been attended with similar preliminaries 
—a voyage of discovery, in the first instance, to 
spy out the land; a report favourable to adven¬ 
ture; a transient sojoutn, commonly terminated 
by native hostility; and a permanent settlement, 
affected upon the superiority of civilisation to bar¬ 
barian life being duly asserted. • 

Six centuries at the least before our era, the 


Ionian Greeks from Miletus had established them¬ 
selves in the eastern part of the Crimea, or the 
present peninsula of Kertch; and about the same 
period, their countrymen from Heraclea took pos¬ 
session of the extreme soufjti coast, which acquired 
the name of the Heracleotic Chtrsonesus, in me¬ 
mory of their original seat T|je way being opened, 
and the fortunes of the first settlers prospering, 
adventurous fleets of fresh emigrants braved the 
tempests of the Euxjne. They wrested whole tracts 
of the sea-board from the mingled remains of the 
Taurians and Soythians, who withdrew into the 
interior, chiefly to ^fountain strongholds, where 
they were bften hostile neighbours of the intruded 
civilisation. * « 

Two principal cities, Theodosia and Pantica- 
pceum, arose on the shore of the eastern peninsula; 
and in this district the kingdom of Bosphorus 
was founded, with the latter city for its capital. 
The list of kings, as far ns they are known, ex¬ 
tends from n.c. 430 to b.c. 304. Leuoon, one 
of the number, is mentioned in the oration of 
Demosthenes against Leptines, who may be con¬ 
sidered his contemporary. Hia subjects carefully 
tilled the soil, and raisri! such abundant crops 
that the Crimea became the granary of the mother 
country. Athens annually imported more corn 
from this quarter than from all other places. 
This com trade is mentioned as having existed as 
early as the time of’the invasion of Xerxes, B.c. 
48p. Besides harvesting, these Crimean Greeks 
exported salt, and captured sturgeons in the ad¬ 
joining seas. The kingdom finally became subject, 
to Mithridates, of Pontna, a great man after the 
manner of barbarians. He retired to it upon 
being expelled from Asia bjr the Romans, and here 
vainly meditated the audacious design of conquer¬ 
ing Italy, by rousing the Sarmatian nations to 
undertake the task. Theodosia, the " gift of the 
gods,” also called Ardanda, the “ seven gods,” is 
snppos%l to have stood on the site of the modern 
Kaffa, which the Russians have named Feodosia, 
in honour of the ancient city. Panticapmnm, 
“everywhere a garden," is represented by the 
present Kertch. “Alas!” says Demidoff, “tell 
me the Greek for ' garden nowhere,' and you will 
have named Kertch. We cannot tax our memory 
with having seen a single plantation of the most 
meagre description.” The town has been revived, 
and possesses an ilffi bearing the grandiloquent 
name of “ Bospheri Tractir,” the Bosphorus hotel. 
It ia somewhat rich in antiquities, collected in a 
museum, comprising ruined marbles with bas- 
reliefs, and ancient coins discovered by the peasants 
in the Boil. An enormous mound, visible for 
many miles, rites near it, locally styled the tomb 
of Mithridates, with a hollowed rock at its base, 
which has some resemblance to a chair, called the 
seat of Mithridkteg. But tradition is here at 
variance vffith* history? the dogged foe of the 
Romans having been buried by Pompey at Sinope, 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors. In 1837 the 
emperor Nicholas, standing on the deck of the 
steamer Svernaia Zvesda, the “ Star of the 
North,” paid hia first visit the bay and town of 
Kertch. 

The southern centre of ancient civilisation, 
founded by the emigrants from Heraclea, is identi¬ 
cal, or nearly so, with the nook of land included 
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between the sea and a line running* from the ex¬ 
tremity of the principal harbour of Sebastopol to 
the port of Jialaklava, now occupied by the camps 
and pickets of the British and French armies. 
These limits comprise^ the cities of old and new 
Cliersoncsns, EujJUtorinm, the Chersonesan mole, 
Diana's temple, with ramparts, aqpeducts, tombs, 
and other works of a vigorous race, which have 
long since disappeared, leaving a few scattered 
stones and historic testimony as the sole relics of 
their existence. Nature survives, while the handi¬ 
work of man perishes. The Parthenium pro¬ 
montory remains, with its (ttreme pohit of rock 
jutting out in tho shape of tn eagle's 'beak at a 
formidable height over th^sea.'The cape Cherson- 
esus is there, near to or on which was the city of 
the name, a long tongue of land scarcely raised 
above the waves, with a lighthouse now at the 
point. The remarkable inlet of Balaklava, masked 
to seaward by tho position of the bordering heights, 
and lake-like in the interior, is just as it was 
when described by Strqbo under the name of Portus 
Symbolorum, excepting the chaos of shipping, 
captains, crews, marines, military, and all sorts of 
unreachable or un transport able goods and chattels, 
needed by shivering, toiling, exhausted, and dying 
troops, with which current events have crammed 
it. Through a considerable part of the territory* 
referred to, remains of nncient walls are scattered 
over the soil,"at equal intervals, forming-lines, the 
regularity of which fail not to strike the attentive 
observer. They arc, perhaps, traces of a division 
.of lands belonging to the old Greek age. At 
various intervals also, the wrecks of monumental 
towers ipay he seen, remarkable for the enormous 
size of tho blocks of stone placed one upon the 
other without cement. But at no distant date mag¬ 
nificent ruins existed, which thk T&tars regarded 
with wonder and reverence. The Russians remorse¬ 
lessly swept them away for building materials. 
The emperor Alexander, indeed, on his visit to the 
jieniumila iu the year 1818, strictly enjoincd'the 
preservation of tho remnants of ancient archi¬ 
tecture. But the order came too late. Almost 
everything worthy of observation had been used 
up to rear Sebastopol. 

Thus perished the last traces of the Chersonese 
cities. What of Eupatorium P It arose in con¬ 
sequence of an application made by the lleraclean 
..colonists to Mithridates for assistance agpinst tho 
natives. The general sent to their aid raised a 
citadel, the nucleus of a city, in a position suitable 
to keep the barbarians in cheek, and called it in 
honour of his master, who had also the name of 
Eupator. The renowned Iukermann, a village at 
the extremity of tho harbour of Skbastopol, with 
the remains of fortifications on a platform of hold 
rock, the sides of which are crowded with ex¬ 
cavated caves and chambers, as ( weQ as those of the 
rooks in the neighbourhood* marks the Site. Not 
that the existing ruined towers and battlements 
are relics of the original citadel, but of some more 
recent fortress erected upon ifcs site, and out of its 
remains, probably by the Genoese. Nor uro the 
artificial caves and grots monuments of the period, 
but partly of a remoter age, having been com¬ 
menced by the savage abongines, who borrowed 
into the rocks for dwellingplaqps; end partly of a 
later date, the work, of monks and nwluses of 


medieval times, who improved and multiplied the 
series. Inkcrmaun is a Turkish Compound, from 
In, “ cavern," and kerman, “ a fortress.’’ The pre¬ 
sent town of Eupatoria is then no representative 
of the ancient Eupatorium, but of comparatively 
modern origin, founded by the Tatars, miles away 
from the seat of tho Greek colony. Upon the 
Russian conquest of the Crimea, the names of . 
ancient history were restored to places which had 
lost them by ehange of masters, while the names 
of those which had disappeared were bestowed 
upon *other localities, to preserve them from ob¬ 
livion. In consequence of this policy, the maritime 
town of Goullov was renamed Eupatoria. The 
Tatars, however,sclutag to the old name, corrupted 
by the Russians into Kaslof; and it is still most 
comfnonly usfid in ordinary language, though 
official documents only recognise the *new deno¬ 
mination. 

After the fall of Mithridates, the country came 
under the authority of Rome, though more nomi¬ 
nally than really, owing to ita distance from the 
seat of empire. Refugees from persecution came 
to .he remote province in the early Christian age; 
voluntary recluses sought a retreat from the 
world in its rocky fastnesses to indulge in asceticism 
and snp'erstitipn ; and sectaries repaired to its 
shores to profess tenets not tolerated by the 
hierarchies of their own land in possession of po¬ 
litical power. The dens and caves of Inkermann, 
stnall, plain, and without ornament, still bearing 
the marks of chisels, have evidently Jbeen the cells 
of monks. So numerously are they grouped in 
places, nftd united by narrow winding galleries, as 
to constitute entire subterranean monasteries. 
Tlollows lor-llrcs are traceable, and excavated 
recesses for nightly slumber. Other caves have 
served as ’sepulchres, for stone coffins have been 
found in them, long since emptied of their human 
bones, and converted into chinking troughs for 
cattle. Others, more spocions, with semicircular 
vaulted roofs, and pillars from which spring 
arches forming aisles, exhibit the Greek cross, 
sufficiently proclaiming their character as churches 
or chapels. Altars, or any moveablo sculptured 
blocks th^ might once contain, are gone, built up 
perhaps into some work at Sebastopol, or burnt 
into lime for its erections. In subsequent times) 
Tatars, with their families and goats, occupied 
these rocky dwellings. They have since been used 
as powder magazines, or military storehouses; and 
more recently, Russian, British, and French 
soldiers have been engaged in • ferretting each 
othet out of the holes. 

Upon the decline of the power of Rome, sad 
reverses clouded the fortunes of the Crimea; and 
for centuries it was exposed to warlike inroads 
and stormy revolutions. When the loosened 
nations from the gloomy foreste of the north, and 
from the vast Bteppes of Asia, poured forth their 
myriads upon the provinces of .the Roman empire, 
swarms of warriors, rude and fierce, entered the 
peninsula, and played the part of matters, till 
displaced by the irruption of a new and stronger 
tribe. The Alani came first, a nomadic people, 
whose days were spent on horseback, ana their 
nights in covered cars, bold in war, and eager for' 
pillage. They levelled Theodosia, and oppressed 
the country for more than aventury. The Goths 
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followed, and barbarian. fought with barbarian, 44,000 including the suburbs. The city was some- 
till the new-comers gained the day. They gave times styled Krim Staiuboul, or the Constantino* 
tho name of Gotkia to the region, became a set- • pie of the Crimea; and among the T&tara the 
tied people, received the Christian faith, and the name of Kutchuk Stnmboul, Little Constantinople, 
emperor Jostinian sent them a bishop. Next lingered to recent times. _ Tho merchant princes 
appeared the Sannatians, who passed on to ultimately became lords of tho *vhole coast from 
other shores. Then succeeded the terrible Hues, their capital to Inkcrmaun, and defended it with a 
. sweeping away the signs of industry wherever ! line of castles, \ho ruins of which remain. Their 
they came, leaving ruin and desolation in their ; language long survived their departure in this 
path. Meanwhile, the dismayed SGrreek popula- part of the peninsula, corrupt ItaliJb words being 
tien, exposed to remorseless rapine, and to war in ' used by the Tutardl The Genoese originated the 
alj its wildness, held their settlements on tbfl coast j name of Balaklava, derived from Leila chiave, the 
by an uncertain tenure, gradually becoming crip* I beautiful port. 

pled, though relieved from time id time by the ! . Pope* John xxn constituted Kafl'a an episcopal 
Byzantine emperors. * • | see. But we are *unalj|e to supply the name of 

Wo may steal a march on time, overlooking 1 cither bishop or priest, or any notices purely cede* 
events devoid of‘interest; and come down to* the : siastical, further than that, when in danger of 
thirteenth century, when a now era dawned for { capture, Clement vi invoked all Christendom to 
the greater part of eastern Europe. The Mongol the assistance of the true faith menaced by the 
Tatars, under a grandson of Ghengis Khan, anxious > Tatars. The efty, however, finds a place in the 
i to tread in the footsteps of his terrible ancestor^ ’ history of the translation of the Scriptures, for in 
threw themselves uppn Russia, Poland, and Hun- ’ the year 1341, a version of .the four gospels in 
gary; and the impetuous torrent rolled into the the Persian language was" completed by a rcsi- 
Crirnca. It became a province of the western dent, which was printed in the filth volume of the 
Tatar empire, ruled by under-khans, who, as Mo- j London Polyglott, from * manuscript in the pos- 
hummedans, erected mosques, bqt tolerated oifier j session >of Dr. Pococke. Tho following note occurs 
] j professions. Under a strong government, the : at the end:—“ These four glorious gospels of 
; peninsula recovered from the impoverishment 1 -Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were finished in 
I caused by ages pf devastation. Trade once more the city of Kafia, inhabited by Christians, prayers 

I began to* flourish. Salt from the inexhaustible being said on the third day of the week, the 

! salt-lakes of Perekop was exported to Constantine- | ninth of the month Tamuz, in Latin railed July, 

! pie and the .Archipelago; com .wits sont in tllfe in'the year of Christ the Messiah 1341, by the 
| same direction; and {he enormous sturgeons which , hand of the weakest of the people of God, Simon 
• annually pass in shoals from the Don through the : Ibn Jopeph Ibu Abraham A1 Tabrizi.” This Simon,' 

] sea of Azof into the Black sea, made up into i with the long name, was evidently a convert from 
ij caviar and salt-fish, supplied the superstitious' Judaism to Romanism, for the version is'not onty 
| members of the Greek church with allowed prq* interlarded with readings from the Vulgate, from 

! vender at their fasts. This traffic was actively ; rituals and legendb, but tho note adds“ May 

I promoted and, finally usurped by the Genoese. | the God of those that fear him, by his grace anil 

j These keen commercialists, scenting rich prizes ' providence show mercy, that when they hear or 
from afar, had established a factory at Constantino- read this book of the gospels, they may say a 
pic aa early as the year 1162; and eventually re- ' Patftr Nos tor and Ave Maria for tho poor writer, 
ceived the suburb* of PCra as a fief from the By- that through the divine mercy be also may be 
zantiue emperors. Seeking to monopolise the , forgiven. Amen." We shall have a word to say 
trade of the Black sea, they explored its shores,on the Crimean Jews farther on. 
and defeated the attempts made -by # Pisa and 

Venice, the rival republics of merchant nobles, to - 

a time to the Crimea as BENIGHTED ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 
merchant adventurers, the Genoese became con- It was towards theOclose of the summer season a 
spicuous as settlers on its eastern shores. This good many years ago. 1 had started from my 
was towards the middle of the' thirteenth century, < home in the weary world-working city, on a corn¬ 
er soon after the occupation of the peninsula by i bined ruralizing and sketching expedition, and 
the Tatars. Cap in hand, they craved permission taken up my abode for some days at a farming 
from an under-khan to reside, bought a parcel of village lying at no great distance from the d«pli- 
land, and founded Kaflh, on the site of ancient vitous ridge Which terminates Salisbury plain at 
Theodosia, commanding a beautiful and convenient its southern limit. The neighbourhood of a barren 
roadstead. As numbers and wealth increaaed, the I moor, a wide heathy waste, with patches of furze 
factors began toaasurae the attitude of masters,' or wild-thyme, hr uncultivated land of any descrip- 
and exhibited (he evidences of military power.j tion, had tnways more Charms for me, as containing 
They built forts, retained troops, and possessed ; more of the elements of the picturesque in land- 
war-galleys. Ka&t'Or the ‘‘infidel’’ city, as it; scape, than those,highly-cultivated regions where 
was called by the Tatars, rapidly extended itself, j “every rood of ground maintains its man," and 
and became a great commercial emporium, where i the rich soil, trimmed like a garden and bright 
the products of India and China, brought by ; with the'golden grain, keeps the word of promise 
caravan across Asia, met the ships of the Italians,; to the husbandman. It is on the debateame land, 
'which conveyed them to western Europe. M the | between the wilderness and the fruitful field, that 
tints of its greatest prosperity, it is said to* have ! the artist loves tq wander, and to gather from 
contained 86,000 houses within the walls, and . either, as the mood of the moment may impel him. 
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or from a combination of both, those transcripts 
from the face of ever-changing nature the success¬ 
ful delineations of which make np the events and 
epochs of his existence. 

But my trip was rather a holiday than a profes¬ 
sional excursion. * I sought recreation rather than 
employment, and filing the nec^sity of repose 
after a period of intense labour'pursued in spite of 
a prostrating nervous affection, which at intervals 
laid me on the shelf—I had resolved to nnbend 
myself as mfich as possible, and to work no more 
than just enough to give that flavour to repose 
which makes it a luxury. But such rtsolves are 
sometimes easier made than%dhercd tfr; 'and no 
man who has ever so littlft of the love of nature in 
him, and the ability ever so humble of perpetuat¬ 
ing some of her variable phases, need calculate 
upon remaining doggedly inactive while the cloud- 
shadows dapple the outstretched weald, the blue 
smoke curls up through masses oT dense foliage, 
the brooks run riotously cascading between their 
precipitous banks, qr .the "disttmt hills loom grey 
and transparent through the haze of sunshine, or 
deepen to indigo-darkness beneath the gathering 
storm—and he looking ofc. So it came to pass that 
1 had worked enthusiastically instead of being su¬ 
perlatively indolent, and had filled my portfolio wi£h 
sketches, my note book with memorandums, and* 
my head with ideas—reaping at the same time, at 
least so I flattered myself, all the benefits I had an¬ 
ticipated from the change of air and employment 

One afternoon, when the gorgeous rain-clouds 
had eclipsed the cirri which for some days had 
held possession of the upper sky, and, piled np 
from the horizon to the zenith, showed like the 
work of Titan architects, in layers of massive 
blocks molten and fervid with dazzling flame- 
liglit, I sallied forth, after an cdrly and slight re¬ 
fection, armed with camp stool walking stick, port¬ 
folio, and water colours to the high tabic land of 
tlic interminable plain. It is only in such a 
situation, where tne sky comes down upon ‘the 
earth without any intervening objects upon the 
edge of the horizon to break the line of contact, 
that one can get the best view of clondland in its 
integrity; and a view on a broad level down, in¬ 
land, such as Copley Fielding has painted perhaps 
a thousand times, is very different from one under 
a marine Bky, where the character of the clouds is 
less marked and striking, even if a hazy wall of 
exhalation does not obscure their apparent junc¬ 
tion with the waters. From time to time I pitched 
my stool, and did my best to wash in some of the 
characteristic sky-pictures which filled me with ad¬ 
miration. Such essays were necessarily very brief, 
from the constant change in the umasses which 
were the subject of study, and after each trial I 
walked forward to vary the scene on the horizon 
line, and not without a hope that a distant view of 
Stonehenge, of the locali&y°of which I'\vas igno¬ 
rant, might appear and^be brought into a sketch. 

As the day grew older and the,sun declined, the 
character of the clouds altered wendrously. The 
white gleaming masses deepened into an ominous 
purple, and beneath come of them, towards the 
west, long streaming bars of fiery crimson, alter- 

4 « l.t 4 * • • « IV V 


new and more attractive spectacle, which brought 
me again to a stand-still. I may have sat an hour 


or more in the attempt-to fix npon paper, not so 
much the actual appearance, bnt the ideas which 
this magnificent contrast of colour originated in my 
mind. I was not aware, until I had done nearly 
all that it was in my power to do towards that 
object, that the night was rapidly approaching; 
nor, if I had been, should I have felt the least un¬ 
easiness on that score, it not having entered my ■ 
head for a moment that there could be any diffi¬ 
culty in fipdidg my way home again. When I 
rose, however, and looked aronnd, the dreary, drfH: 
aspect of that side of the heavens to which my back 
had been turned so long thrilled me with a sensa¬ 
tion the reverse of pleasant; and, making what 
haste I could itf packing np my materials, I re¬ 
solved to compensate by smart.walking for the 
dela^, and to *lose no time in retracing my steps. 
But already I was not exactly certain of the direc¬ 
tion in which I had come, having neglected, in 
settling my point of view, to note any particular 
object, such as a stone or hillock, that might liavo 
served instead of a directing post. Still I knew 
that by proceeding south, I must come, in a couple 
of hours or so, to some part of the ridge, whence I 
coqld easily ascertain my exact position; and no 
fears, only a slight mortification, as the vision of 
the tea-table at the farm-house rose to my imagi¬ 
nation, crossed my mind. I was obliged to stand 
still for a few minutes, becanse I had been sitting 
crosk-legged, and the leg which had served for an 
eitsel had “ the pins and needles," and - would not 
allow me to move. While X thus stood waiting 
permission to start, a few drops of rain came 
thumping like bullets upon my portfolio, and they 
] proved to be the heralds of rf storm which was not 
lpng in approaching, and which pohred its unre- 
I tenting fury ubon my unsheltered head. < 

j It grew'dark apace: there was still, however, a 
i long blood-red lino visible in the west ; and, 
noting the spot where I supposed the sun had gone 
' down, and calculating that, it being now the 
1 middle of August, he had set tvyo or three points 
north of due west, I turned my face resolutely 
towards the south, and having buttoned np to the 
i chin, and recovered the use of my limb, pushed 
forward at) fast as I was able, 
j Salisbury plain, as many of my readers are 
. quite aware, is anything but a plain, in the plain 
sense of that word. What it may appear as a 
whole, when viewed from a balloon, I don’t pre- 
j tend to say; but that part which was the scene of 

■ my erratic exploit was a succession of wavy ridges, 

: hills, and hollows, with now a terrace of tableland, 

1 and pow a valley of corresponding extent. This 

I variation in the surface rendered it extremely diffi- 
. cult for me to persevere correctly in the track I 
j had to take. Upon arriving at the summit of one 

of the ridges, after traversing its sulnacent hollow, 

I I had always to correct some small deviation that 
11 had made from the straight route. As long as 
j any colouring remained in the^ky where the sun 

had gone down, this correction was easy enough; 
but by and by, when the rain rushed down like a 
1 universal water-spout, the gloom grew deeper; 
the red light vanished, and on all sides alike a 
I wall of descending water through which the sight 

■ could .not penetrate for a hundred yards, seemed to 
shut me in, and impressed me with the notion that 

! I was the sole living being left in a world devoted 
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to a second deluge, and that it was for my especial 
chastisement the fearful tempest waa rattling 
about my cars. 

I knew now, well enough, that I did not know 
in what direction I was going, and I was fast 
becoming nervously and painfully excited. Still I 
pushed on all the faster, unwilling to believe that 
. I had lost my way and was wandering at the 
direction of chance. Resolving not to think of 
disaster, lest such thoughts ahouM give rise to 
apprehension, I called*to mind all the pleasantest 
things that had happened to me in my whole life; 
and, like the rustic in the churchyard, who is de¬ 
scribed as " whistling aloud to keep his courage 
up,” banished for a time the Sense of present 
calamity by that .of past'joys. But now 1 began 
to feel oveipowered with fatigue, atfd, in spite of 
the heavy Tain, parched with thirst. I was wet 
through to the skin, but yet my mouth and tongue 
were dry as sand-paper, and when I rubbed the 
latter against my palate, I heard a grating sound 
like the croaking of a frog. 1 sat myself down 
upon a large stone of some tons weight, and 
drank up the rain-water which had collected in 
the hollows of it? surface, and which, in the fast- 
falling storm were refilled as fast as I drained 
them. The draught refreshed me; but though it 
quenched my thirst, it did not and would not 
'moiston my month for more than a moment. 

Suddenly, as.I sat. staring dreamily into’the 
haze of watery shafts that shot furiously into the 
ground, I heard the*heavy squashy thump of horse's 
feet approaching, and a moment after the magni¬ 
fied apparition of a powerful white liorte, urged 
to full and desperate gallop by a brawny yeoman 
who, at every leap dug the rowelft into his sidq? 
burst into view. Instinctively I ran to intercept 
the horseman, and, shouting with all*my force, 
endeavoured to bar his way. The rider, however, 
never drew rein, and had not the horse swerved 
from his direct path, I should have been borne 
down and, perhaps, slain upon tlte spot. As it 
was, the fellow struck \t me savagely with the 
butt end of his heavy whip.* I felt the whiff and 
wind of the blow, which would have dashed out 
rny brains had it taken effect; but ere Iysould look 
round to remonstrate both horse and rider had 
•vanished behind the deluging curtain. I saw at 
once how it was. The horseman was a farmer who 
had deserted the .turnpike road for the sake of a 
short cut through* the storm; he had taken me for 
a robber, and would probably regale his neighbours 
with the narrative or his valour and lucky escape. 

I returned to my stone, and sat resting there 
for a quarter of an hour, steaming the while with 
perspiration, and beginning to despond with anx¬ 
iety. Ere I rose, a few vivid flashes or ra¬ 
ther sheets of lightning, followed by distant 
peals of thunder, lighted up the scene. I took 
tho momentary opportunity they afforded to look 
around. I saw ip the distance seme mounds 
which I had not remarked before, and I knew by 
this that I had wandered far from tho homeward 
route. The consciousness of that fact staggered 
me, and I knew not what to do. Warned by a 
cold shivering of my whole flesh, I rose to go— 
’but where P That was the question. I walked 
forVvard listlessly, to keep in motion at any rate, if 
I could do nothing else. I left my portfolio, the 


covers of which were reduced almost to a pulp, on 
the stone which had been my resting-place, to¬ 
gether with my water-colours, the rattling of 
which as they swung in their tin-case in my 
pocket, annoyed me. Tbq rain now abated con¬ 
siderably, and the sky grew lighter; but now a 
new phenomenon alarmed roe.. As I peered upon 
the sodden ground, in the forlorn hope of dis¬ 
covering some beaten track, however faint, which 
might lead to aome.dwclUng, I saw that the grass 
which to my near view* should have* been green, 
was of a bright blood colour; when I looked a 
few paces forward it was not so; but, under my 
feet, and for a yard 9e so around me, it was of a 
gory red, I walked i» the centre of a bloody 
disc, and couldn’t get out of it. “I am not 
superstitious,” I said to myself, " vet what can 
this mean ? ” and for some minutes I would look 
at the ground no more. Yet I could not refrain 
long from looking—and now, behold! the dim 
circle in the midst of which I walked was of a 
pale violet colour; the bloody colour was gone. I 
liked that better, or, to speak more correctly, I 
disliked it less than the gory hue. After another 
interval I looked down ag&in, and the disc was of 
a .brilliant saffron; and then while I gazed, came 
one of crimson, which agnin deepened into the 
•hue of blood. Then I thought, “ Am I about to 
lose my senses P ” and that terrible apprehension 
almost overcame me.* “ 

.What could I do P . Proceed in what direction I 
would, I was as likely to go wrong as right. The 
rain had well nigh ffeased: perhaps it would sooa 
cease entirely. Why should I be alarmed P After 
all it was but playing the part of a picket in a wet 
night, without rations. I would stay where 1 
was, moving about a little to keep off the cold, 
and wait for the dawn of morning, or the glimmer¬ 
ing of some star winch, by revealing its position, 
should put mo in possession of mine. I pitched 
my camp-stool and sat down; then I rose again, 
ancf marked off n walk of a dozen paces, and 
marched up and down it leisurely for above an 
hour. This calmed my nervous excitement, and 
put to flight the changing circles of colour in 
which I had lately walked. The wind arose, and 
blew strongly soon after midnight, and 1 began 
anxiously to watch its effects upon the clouds 
above. It was a long while before a star ap¬ 
peared, gnd when one glimmered forth at length, 
it was a stranger to me; another and another, 
and still I was none the wiser. At last three were 
unveiled at once which I recognised as belonging 
to the constellation Orion: then I knew where 
the north star should be, and, consequently^ in 
what directioit I had to go* I set. forward at 
once, and had the satisfaction as I proceeded to 
see the clouds skurry off, and the stars shine forth 
in all tlfeir beauty. I repassed the stone upon 
which I Cad •rested, *sr.d being now in better 
spirits, and feeling that tlte worst was past, re¬ 
covered my property. 

I walked on with an energy that surprised me, 
for two full hours, without recognising any object, 
yet perfectly confident thtit I was on the right 
track. I had not my watch with me, but I 
imagined that it could not be far from dawn, when 
I found myself in the company of a few straggling 
sheep. “ Can these sheep be acre without a shep- 
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herd?" I asked myself; and at the thought I 
immediately shouted with all my might. 

The cry was answered by the barking of a dog, 
which I was glad enough to bear. As 1 continued 
shouting, and the dog redoubled his noise, the 
uproar we made* soon aroused the shepherd from 
his sleep. At first.it appeared aejbhough the man 
had arisen out of the ground, as there was nothing 
like a hntnar^ habitation in sight. He came for¬ 
ward enveloned in a coarse freeze coat, and carry¬ 
ing a small 'lantern in his* hand. This he held up 
to my face, while with the other hand he grcsped 
what shonld have been a pastoral crook, but was 
an undeniable oaken cudgel 8f skull-splitting capa¬ 
city. He examined me «• from head to. foot with 
tho utmost deliberation and nonchalance, while 
liis wliite hair fluttered in tho wind. Apparently 
satisfied with his scrutiny, he lowered the lantern, 
and said- , 

Yon'vc a bin to zee th’ stwons, an' ha’ loozed 
yer wa’—beant et ?’’ 

“ I have lost my way," T said, “ and am tired, 
and wet, and hungry to boot." 

“Can’st ya zum burd an’ byealc’n ef s’like,’’ 
he said, “ an’ a swig o’Sdder.” 

I expressed my gratitnde, and he bade pie 
“ coom awa’,” and led the way towards his shealing. 

This was a sort of hole in the southern side of & 
rather steep ridge overlooking one of the low hol¬ 
lows I have already mentioned. Viewed from tho 
exterior it looked like a he^p of dried sods hardly 
larger than an average hay-cock, and might have 
.been passed, even in the (lay-time, without being 
recognised ns a human residence; but when you 
were once ’within it, it was a snug little berth 
Enough, warm, wind-tight, and weather-proof, 
with a good dry bed on the stone-walled side, an 
old broad-bottomed chair, and' a fire smouldering 
in a comer beneath a chimney that burrowed 
through tho earth. Only one wall was of stone, 
and that nncemented; the others were formed of 
rough planks. Around them hnng a few bottles 
and pots of what 1 supposed were sheep medicines, 
a dredging-hom, an old horse-pistol and pow¬ 
der-flask, and a huge jack-knife. On the tablo 
lay a big brown loaf, and from some, to me, un- 
diseovcrable recess, the shepherd produced a lump 
of fat bacon. He also reached down a drinking- 
horn, and pouring cider from a small harvest-keg, 
gave it me to drink. Sour as it was, it ran like 
nectar down my parched throat. Putting the 
huge knife into my hand, he pointed to tho viands, 
and bade me help myself. The bacon, however, 
was uncooked, and I could not touch it, The old 
man laughed at my fastidiousness, and said he 
always ate it raw himself. While f made a supper 
of the brown bread and cider, he blew ujl the 
smouldering embers of the fire, t and* volunteered 
to dry my garments if I would occupy h‘is bed the 
while. I aid not suffer-him to repeat'the propo¬ 
sition, but tumbled into the warm nest in double 
quick time, and in a few minutes was sound asleep. 

When I awoke the sun had been three or four 
hours up, and was shining brilliantly. I was 
alone; but the shephtrd had dried nay clothes fa¬ 
mously, and I could now resume them with com¬ 
fort. In a few minutes I joined him in the hollow, 
where, with the aid of his dag, who brought the 
patients to him as he wanted them, he was busy 


in applying medicaments to some of'his flock who 
stood in need of such service. He volunteered to 
guide me so far on my homeward route as to ren¬ 
der further mistakes impossible, and did so, 
leaving his dog in charge of the flock. I got 
home in time for Farmer Burton’s dinner, and 
greatly relieved the minds of my host and hostess 
by my appearance. 

When, in the following year, I went to a sheep- 
shearing in tlfe same village, I met my friend the 
shepherd at the celebration bf that annual festivity. 
Though past fourscore, the man was quite a child 
in worldly qyperience, and retained the childish 
faculty of being amused with the veriest trifles. 
I found that m£ story had gone the round of the 
neighbourhood, not without such additions of the 
marvellous as people who have but little food for 
thought are prone to append to their narratives. 
I am afraid my second appearance dissipated some 
of these wonders: it certainly extinguished a 
very dramatic account of a struggle with a high¬ 
wayman which was got up by the apparition on 
the white horse; but, nevertheless, it conferred a 
real pleasure upon the solitary of the plain, who 
assured me that he had taken care to provide 
himself, with tho means of broiling me a rasher 
whenever I should honour him with a second visit. 


ANECDOTES OF LONDON FlRES. 

a 

{The last number of the “Quarterly Review,” 
amidst a variety of articles of grekt ability, con¬ 
tains a,paper devoted to the history of Fires in 
London, and the provision which exists for their 
extinction. The whole subject is so replete with 
curious interest, that our readers, we doubt not, 
will be gratified as well as instructed by perusing 
the following singular and interesting statements 
culled from its pages. 

A FIBK IN LONDON. 

“ Among the more salient features of the metro¬ 
polis which instantly strike the attention of the 
stranger are the stations of the fire brigade. 
Whenever he happens to pass them, he finds the 
sentinel «>n duty, he sees the ‘ red artillery’ of the 
force rand the polished axle, the gleaming branch, 
and the shining chain, testify to the beahtifih 
condition of the instrument, ready for active service 
at a moment’s notice. Ensconced iu the shadow 
of the station, the liveried watchmen look like 
hunters waiting for their prey—nor does the 
hunter move quicker to his quarfy at the rustle of 
a leaf, than the firemen dash for the first ruddy 
glow in the sky. No sooner cornea the alarm 
than one sees with a shudder the rush of one of 
these engines through the crowded streets—-the 
tearing horses covered with foam—(he heavy 
vehicle swerving from side to aide, and the black- 
helmetcd attendants swaying to and fro. The 
wonder is that horses or men ever get safety to 
their destination: the wonder is still greater that 
no one is ridden over in their fiirions drive. 

“ Arrived at the place of action, the hunter’s 
spirit which animates the fireman and makes him 
attack an element as deterudnedly as he would a 
wild beast, becomes evident to the spectator. 
The 1 Scene which a London fire presents can never 
be forgotten: the shouts of'the erased as it opens 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

“Spontaneous combustion is at present very 
Jittle understood, though chemists have of late 
turned their attention to the subject. It forms, 
however, no inconsiderable item in the list of. 
causes of fires. *There can be no question that 
many of those that, occur at railway-stations and 
buildings, are due to the fermentution which 
arises among .oiled rags. Over-heating of waste 
which includes ’shoddy, sawdyst, cotton, &c., is a 
fearful source of conflagrations. The cause of 
most fires which have arisen from’ spontaneous 
combustion is lost in the consequence. , Cases now 
and then occur where the firenien have b'een able 
to detect it, as for instanee at Hibernia .Wharf, in 
1846, one of Alderman Humphreys’s warehouses. 
It happened that a porter had swept the sawdust 
from the floor into a heap, upon which a broken 
flask of olive-oil that was placed pbove dripped its 
contents. To these elements of combustion the 
sun added its power, and sixteen hours afterwards 
the fire broke out. . Happily it was instantly 
extinguished; and the agents that produced it 
were caught, red-handed aa it were, in the act. 
The chances are that Such a particular combi¬ 
nation of circumstances might not occur again jn 
a thousand years. The sawdust will not be swept 
again into such a position under the oil, or tbS 
bottle will not break over the sawdust, or the sun 
will not shine in on them To complete the fatal 
sum. It is an important fact, however, to know 
that oiled sawdust, warmed by the sun, will fire in 
■sixteen hours, as it accounts for a number of con¬ 
flagrations in saw-mills, which never could be 
traced to anty probable cause.” 

o 

THE DANGEUS OF HIGH HOUSES. 

“ We have said that London is growing upwards 
to the sky—no house in any valuable portion of the 
metropolis being now rebuilt without the addition 
of dt least one story. Eighty and ninety feet is 
getting a common height for our great offices'and 
warehouses, which is tantamount to saying that a 
certain portion of the 'metropolis, and that a con¬ 
stantly increasing one, is outgrowing the power of 
the fire brigado, as no engine built upon, the 
present plan can throw water for many minutes to 
such an elevation. Mr. Braidwood foresees that 
he must call in the aid of the common drudge 
steam. In America they have already introduced 
this new agent with some success, and in London 
we have proved its power in the floating-engine. 
Steam fire-engines, it is evident, will soon be 
brought into use, unless we do away with the ne¬ 
cessity for engines at all by fixing the hose directly 
on the m^ns, as iB done at HanSburg. But to 
effect this it will be necessary to relay the Whole 
metropolis with much larger pipes,'to increase 
their number, and at the sapie'tim^ kdopt the 
constant-service system. *At present, even if we 
had the water always'on, the mains are often so 
small as to preclude the use of more than two or 
three hose; for, if the collective diameters of the 
areas of the latter exceed that of the pipe which 
feeds them, the pressure will cease, ana no water 
will be propelled to any height through the jet. 
It cannot be denied, however, that if the streets 
of London were all supplied wjth capacious mains, 
and the different companies plugged them pro¬ 


fusely (a thing they are very chary of doing, for 
fear of their being injured by the wear and tear of . 
the fire-engines), London would be rendered far 
more secure than it is at present, as scarcely any 
fire could withstand the full force of constant 
streams of thousands of gallons of water per 
minute. At present the greater portion of the 
water is wasted; at the destruction of the houses of- . 
parliament, a body of this element equal to an acre in 
area, and tyeWb feet deep, Sowed from the mains, a 
tenth nart of which could not have been nsed by the 
twenty-throejets that were playing simultaneously.” 

BISECTIONS FOB AIDING PBBSONS TO ESCAPE 
FBOX PBEMISES ON FIBB. 

“ 1. Be careful to acquaint yourself with the best 
means of exi£ from the house both at the top and 
bottom. 

“ 2. On the first alarm reflect before you act. If in 
bed at the time, wrap yourself in a blanket, or bed¬ 
side carpet; open no more doors or windows than are 
absolutely necessary, and shut every door after you. 

“ 3. There is always from eight to twelve niches of 
pure air close to the ground: if you cannot there¬ 
fore walk upright through the smoke, drop on your 
hands and knees, and thus progress. A. wetted 
silk handkerchief, a piece of flannel, or a worsted 
stocking drawn over the face permits breathing, 
and, to a great extent, excludes the smoke. 

,l 4. If you can neither make your way upwards 
nor downwards, get into a front room; if there is ' 

& family, see that they are all collected here, and 
keep the door closed as much as possible, for re- 
member'that smoke always follows a draught, and 
.fire always rushes after smoke. 

„ “5. On no" account throw yourself, or allow 
ethers to throw themselves, from the window. ■ If 
no assistance is at hand, and you are in extremity, 
tie the sheets together, and having fastened one 
end to some heavy piece of furniture, let down the 
women and children one by one, by tyiDg the end of 
the line of sheets round the waistsnd lowering them 
through the window that is over the door, rather 
than through one that is over the area. You can 
easily let yourself down when the helpless are saved. 

" 6. If,, a woman’s clothes should catch fire, let 
her instantly roll herself over and over on the 
ground; if a man be present, let him throw hei 
down and do the like, and then wrap her in a rug, 
coat, or the first woollen thing that is at hand. 

“ 7. Bystanders, the instant they see a fire, should 
run for the fire-escape, or to the police station if 
that is nearer, where a ‘jumping! sheet * is always 
to he found." 


A GREAT TRUTH ILLUSTRATED. 

Thb late Rev. T. Toller, of Kettering, in discoursing 
from Isaiah xxvii. 8—“Let him take hold of my strength, 
that ho may make peaco with me; and he shall make peace 
with me ”—remarked: “ I think I can convey the meaning 
of this passage, so that every one^may understand it, by 
what took place in my own family within these few days. 
One of my children had committed a fault for which I 
thought it my duty to ebastiso him. I called him to me, 
explained to him the evil of what he had done, and told 
him how grieved I was that I must punish him for it. 
He beard me in silence, and then rushed into my arms 
aud burst into tears. I could sooner have cut off my arm- 
thaa have struck him for his fault. He had laid hold of 
my strength, and ho had made, his peace with me."— 
Memoirs of Mr, Totter. 
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them, and was now sitting in his arm-clmir and 
nibbing bis hands to impart to them sonic extra 
warmth. 

It was a snug little parlour that, in the minis¬ 
ter’s house in yds Gloucestershire valley; and 
Edward Filmcr and his sister were as cheerful, a 
pair of beings as any young bgeboior and his still 
younger maiden sister could be expected to be. 
They had hast their sorrows, however, and they 
had still thg'r vexations -.^nicof which was, at this 
very time, drawing near to their door. 

Knocking at it too—a sharp, stern, deliberate 
rap, rap, of the brass kiigckcr, wligli start led 
Margaret from her kneeling pasture—for she was 
just then toasting a slictf of bread—and brought 
her quickly upon her feet. 

There was an expression of comic embarrass¬ 
ment in the face which she turned towards her 
brother, at the first sound of the Jcuuckcr. 

“ If it isn’t, that dear old trouble) - , Miss Chester, 
Edward! f should know .her knock among fifty 
others. What are’wr to do P” 

Mr. Filmcr had half risen from his scat at the 
summons, and his hand was moving quickly 
towards an open book oil tlio table, which a little 
while before lie bad laid down. Hut he stopped 
short before he had reached it. 

“ No, 1 won’t,” he said; and lio sat down again! 

“ Two caqdles burning, Edward ; and toast for 
tea, and you reading a—hem 1—not exactly a 
divinity lecture," said Miss Filmcr. « 

“ Nothing iu either of thpse things that you 
•and I need he ashamed of, Margaret,”rejoined her 
brother; “ 1 would not willingly do anything to 
shock the good lady’s rather powerful prejudices, 
but since she has come in unexpectedly, let every¬ 
thing bo as it was, even to the toast making, my 
dear sister." 

“ Oh, she will smell that fast enough ; but here 
she comes—she has taken her clogs oil-—let me 
put the book away.” * , 

“Not on any account, Margaret. I should 
despise myself--” 

The hurried conversation, which had been 
carried on in a subdued tone, was interrupted by 
the opening of the door, and the entrance of the 
lady who had caused it, after being duly an¬ 
nounced. 

Miss Penelope’s countenance was troubled and 
angry ; far too much so, indeed, to permit her to 
notice the enormity of a candle burning to waste 
in her minister’s house, or the unnecessary and 
effeminate luxury of buttered toast, or the open 
book, which lay temptingly at her elbow, as she 
settled herself at as great a distancp from the fire 
as the talite would allow. She was not cjild; 
indeed she had found it very warm walking. To 
her thinking, it was a very mild evening, and had 
keen mild all day: she laid not felt if cold, she 
was sure. It was only those who sat by the fire 
all day, doing nothing, that got chilled so easily, 
said Miss Chester. 

Thero was generally a strange mixturo of 
Miuppishness and aired ion, patronage aujl respect, 
in Miss Peuelope Chester’s toue towards her 
minister and his sister. At this moment the 
first of these ingredients seemed to predominate. 
Hut, as in all other mixtures where the due pro¬ 
portions are kept, if the bitter comes all iu the 


I first gulp, the sweet is left to the. last; so was it 
with Miss Chester. 

“ We shall get on famously Ky-and-by," thought 
Margaret Filmer. “ I was afraid she would open 
sweet upon us at first.” 

The sweet, however, was a long time in coming. 
Miss Penelope was, in short, this evening, almost 
wholly impracticable. She would not remove her 
bonnet; she vjould not take tea; she should have 
tea when -she got home again. She came (jut 
because she was in a little trouble, she said ; and 
she did not know that there was much good in 
that; and perhaps if she told what her trouble 
was, she should ( not get much sympathy or help ; 
indeed she did not expect to do so; and she ought 
not, to expect it, perhaps; only, as Mr. Filmer 
was her minister, and* Ellen’s minister as well, in 
a certain sense, and as lie and Miss Filmer had 
taken a sort of liking to the girl, it \va- right that 
they should know. 

To this point the good lady had been allowed 
to go on without interruption ; hut at the mention 
of Ellen’s name, Miss Filmcr hastily interposed. 

” Oh, do not say that we shall not sympathise 
and help as much as lays in - our power, Miss 
Chester; it was kind in you to come to us. Poor 
Ellen is ill, 1 know.” 

“ Ellen Marsden is as well as you and I arc 
at ALis moment, Miss Filmer,’” said Penelope ; 
“ and one part of my business hei'b tips evening is 
to return tics book, which you lent her a good 
while ago.” Aiul Miss Chester dVew from her 
pocket n small volume, which she pushed across 
the table to Margaret. 

. “ I am very sorry you should have ventured out 

■ ueh mi evening as this for such a purpose," 
Replied tlio minister’s sister, good-humourediy. 
“ Ellen was quite welcome to keep the book as 
! long as she pleased." 

“ She has kept it too long already. Miss Fil¬ 
mer,” said the visitor, sharply; “ and I have to 
request that, while the girl remains at Rosemary- 
lodge, you will lend her no more such books. I 
have a right to ask that, I think, Miss Filmer.” 

“I do nqt understand this,” rejoined the 
younger lady, a little flushed; “ I can only say. I 
am sofry if my lending Ellen a book has giveq 
offence. I did not imagine——” 

“ I think,” interposed her brother gently, 
“ Miss Chester intimated that -this was but one 

art of ber errand—a very insignificant part of it, 

am sure. There is some trouble; and if we can 
help you out of it, my dear lady, or assist you in 
bearing it, you have a right to command our best 
services, and we shall bo but too happy to render 
them." 

“The trouble is this, Mr. Filmer,” said the 
good lady, angrily: “here 1 have been trjing to 
make that girl of some use in tko world, and have 
taken a world of trouble oh my shoulders without 
any occasion; and the upshof of it is, that she 
cares no more about me than if I was paid for 
taking care of her.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, my dear friend,” 
said the young minister; “ I have always observed 
how uncommonly grateful our little Ellen has. 
seemed ; and i am sure she always speaks of you 
with tiio utmost respect." 

“I don’t know what you call utmost respeet 
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and uncommon .gratitude, Mr. Filnier,” retorted 
the lady; “ but you had better read that, and tell 
me how much respect and gratitude there is 
thereand Miss Chester drew from the self-same 
pocket which just before had discharged the 
offending book, a roll of manuscript closely 
written, which she, with triumphant bitterness 
expressed in her countenance, held up to view 
before she laid it on the table. , 

“ Read it, Mr. Filnier; read it. Miss Filnier. I 
brought it on purpose Tor you to read. Yon did 
not know that we had such a clever literary lady 
at Rosemary-lodge, 1 suppose ? Quite a second 
Miss Himiey we have got in <j,ur quiet little 
Gloucestershire valley. See, here is the title : 

' The Adopted Mere; or, The Trials of Clara 
Conway.’ Quite pathetic ii is, I assure you." 

“ 1 really do not understand-” Mr. Filmer 

began. 

“ 1 should be surprised if you did, sir,” said 
Miss Penelope. “ 1 do not think you would guess 
that anybody about me could have time to waste 
in this way; but it all comes of being too 
indulgent. To think of a girl—a chit—a little 
huzzy of tiftecn, setting up in such a line of lift?! 

I don’t wonder at your being confound**], Mr. 
Filnier: I was. Shu will be making poetry next, 

I suppose.” 

Edward .Filmer east a sidelong glnneo at the 
book bo bad, bech reading that afternoon, and. 
wished it farther away, perhaps, at that moment.* 
lie wondered, dt least? if the title of it had caught 
Miss Chester’^ eye—“Tut Lay op tius List 
Mi.vstkki,,” a voi<m! . 

“ As a general rule, I certainly agree with 
yon,” lie said, “that an excessive indulgence inj 
light literature is not only a sad waste *>f time, 
but injurious in many other ways ; still there may 
be times when we may safely and beneficially take 
up a well-written work ot imagination, tor the 
relaxation of an hour, when the mind is jaded and 
worn. At least, I* have ^sometimes found it so. 
The how that is always bent, you know,” added 
the young minister, with a pleasant smile, “ is apt 
to become overstrained.” , 

“ I don’t know anything about tliht, # Mr. 
Ijjlnier,” continued the lady; “ but I see l shall 
not have yon on my side about Ellen ; and as to 
Miss Filmer, she seems to be wrapped up in the 
stall' that silly child has been writing; so I had 
better go.” 

Margaret, who had been looking at the written 
pages, now interposed, and with some ditlienlty 
restrained Miss Chester’s anger. “It is very 
childish nonsense,” she said, “ that dear Ellen has 
been scribbling; and perhaps I am partly to blame 
for it." 

“ Well, if the honest truth is to be told, and an 
old woman like me may speak it, 1 think so too, 
Miss Filmer,” exclaimed Penelope, with sudden 
alacrity. 

“ I am willing to hear it all," said Margaret, 
mildly, “ if it would screen our dear little Ellen 
from your anger, Uy being partly to blame, I 

mean that the book you have returned-” 

•Miss Chester nodded, as much as to say, 
“ There, you see I have caught you.” , 

“-is about some.young ladies who wrote, or 

are supposed to have written, their own biographies; 


and I suppose that dear Ellen, tired by their ex¬ 
ample, has attempted a fanciful story in the same 
style. I cannot say much lor her execution, poor 
child! slio does not know how much skill is needed 
to write oven a simple composition” , 

“And that is all you can make of it, Miss 
Filmer, is it P” tiskod Miss Cluster, grimly smil¬ 
ing. “Now I call it an ungrateful, perverse, 
artful, rebellious heap of wickedness.* Clara Con¬ 
way, indeed ! as if anybody couldn’t see that that’s 
plain English for Ellen Marsden, and Unit Mrs. 
Mildew is *|uitc as plain English for Penelope 
Chester.. The trialswof Clara Conway indeed! 
The impudent child shall have another trial to add 
to her book before I hnvc*dono with her. that she 
doesn’t guess at: for back to London the goes if 
she does not take caro ; and we’ll see how she likes 
that.” 

Miss Filnier perhaps thought in her secret 
heart that to poor Ellen this might he no over¬ 
whelming calamity. It was plain to her hmv the 
ease stood. The child’s strong Tendency to mirth, 
her vivid perception of the ridiculous, and her 
active imagination, all pei^ up and forbidden to 
manifest themselves in their natural channels, had 
foimd an escape in these scribbled pages, in which, 
vvytli some exercise of ingenuity, an unhappy Mrs. 
Mildew was capable of being tortured into a 
likeness ot Miss Piyielope Chestec, and the 
misadventures ot a young heroine might, by a 
strolig exercise of suspicion in the reader, puss for 
the serio-comic experiences of Ellen Marsden. It 
would have been easy for Margaret to have said 
this—easy to have said also, “If you.must take 
•the matter so seriously to heart, Miss Chester,, 
’ thank yourself for tlio mischief you have worked 
and are working in that child’s mind : think how 
you have cribbed, cabined, and confined her young 
heart, and chilled her strong 1 affections. Thank 
Heaven that you have not crushed them quite, 
and fiome to adopt a wiser course. Release 
the child from the restraints which vex and 
irritate her jocund spirits; and tell her that you 
have made a mistake in thinking that a maiden’s 
merry laugh is high treason against propriety, 
and that there is nothing in life to make one happy 
and joyful.” 

This and a great deal more Miss Filmer might 
have said if slio had wished to widen the breach 
between little Ellen and her cousin-aunt; but as 
she wished rather to bo a peace-maker, slio adopted 
another course, and said how truly sorry she was 
her dear little Ellen had displeased her aunt; and 
begged to know how the discovery was made. 

And thus it teas. Miss Chester had had her 
suspicions roused by a report of Rachel, the house¬ 
maid, that Miss Ellen had been used, lor a long 
time past,*to get* up very early in the morning, 

“ doing a deal of writin*'which she kept close 
in her little desk. Now, Mi* Chester had a great 
abhorrence of mystery, and this “ doing a deal of 
writing ” was mysterious. What could Ellen 
want to bo doing a deal ot writing about? When 
she wanted to write letters iiome, she could do 
that in the day time, not very early in the morn¬ 
ing. Very early in the morning, indeed! If- 
Ellen wanted to get up earlier in the morning 
than the rest of the Ifcuse, she should have some¬ 
thing to do that would be of more use than doing 
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a deal of writing. So, without further parlance, now sat with sharp, keen eyes and reddened face. 
Miss Chester had risen that morning, an hour or to take up the cudgels in high wrath, 
more before her usual time, had pounced upon the “ Punishment, indeed! talk about punishment," 
young culprit in the very act and deed of her said she: “ why, Miss Filmer, I was two years 
offence, and had borne oft' the spoil in triumph, older than that child that you make such a fuss 
and without resistance of her authority; she .ac- about, and speak of as if she was a woman, when 
knowledged that. * I was well whipped for a less fault than hers: 

“And thenP” said Margaret, who knew or whipped, ma’am, and with my mother’s own hand; 
feared that something else was to follow, though and if I had been Ellen’s mother, which I am 
Miss PenclBpo paused in licr fecital. thankful I am not, she should have been whipped 

“ What would you have done if you had been in too. • And the fault was of my own making and 
my place, Miss Filmer?” asked the lady, rather seeking, was it, Miss FilmerP You are right 
sarcastically. • * • there ; it «'.?• of my own making and seeking. If 

“I think I should ha^eastaul Ellen's permission I hadn’t meddled* with cousin Leonard’s affairs 
to read what she had written,” said 'Margaret; when he was brought down to nothing, I shouldn’t 
“ at least, 1 would have left it to her choice to ] have had this trouble; and sihee the girl is to 
have informed me of the nature of her occnpa- ' be taken part with in this way, my duty is plain: 

tion.” j back she goes, as sure-” 

“ There’s just the difference between you and The outspoken current of the good lady’s anger 
me. Miss Filmer," rejoined Miss Chester. “ Ask ' was arrested by the young minister. “ Do not, 
her permission, indeed!* No; 1 just set myself pray do not, my dear Miss Chester, make any 
down, though she hogged and prayed that I , harsh resolutions. Remember, you said yon came 

wouldn’t-” | to us for sympathy and advice.” 

“ Poor child !” ejaculated Edward Filmer. “ Pretty sort of sympathy, Mr. Filmer,” ex- 

“ Yes, I did, Mr. Filmer; and I read it from 1 claimed Miss Penelope, 
beginning to the end of what she had written; ' “ For sympathy and advice; and do not blame 

and 1 made her stand by me all the time too.” • Margaret for—well, I will say, a little hastiness of 
“ A sore trial to a young authoress, that, T am 1 expression, which, at another time, your own kind 
™re,” said* Mr. Filmer, with a good-humoured heart, Miss Chester, would have dictated. I am 
smile. “ I hope you did not carry your resent- , sure my sister would be' the last person in tho 
meat further than that, Miss Chester." "world to abet onr dear young friend in anything 

“ I did carry it farther than that, sir," con- ' that is really wrong, and the first to apologize 

tinned Miss Penelope, snappishly. “ I gave the for any undue warmth of feeling.” 

girl such a scolding ns she has not had this many , “ I do not wash Miss Filmer to apologize to me, 

.n day, Til warrant; and ‘Now, madam,’ l said,' sir.” said tholady, with much dignity, and bowing 
* you just go into tho little green chamber, and "stiffly. “ I ought to ajxdogize,” she added, in the 
come out of it again till I come to fetch yon out if same tore, “ for disturbing your ineal.” 
you dare.’ And up she went, without a word “ You must not, indeed you must not go thus,” 
more, looking as independent as you please; and said Edward Filmer; “ at least you will permit us 
there my young lady has been from 1ha$ time to to accompany you." But, deaf to remonstrance, 
this, without pen, ink, paper, or hook; and bread the lady marched to the door, and the next 
and water has been her portion to-day, Miss moment had vanished. *’ 

Filmer; and if cold and hunger won’t bring down I Margaret had disappeared also, and tho young 

her proud spirit-” 1 minister was sipping his cold tea, ni a brown 

Margaret Filmer had with difficulty restrained . study, whew she entered, cloaked, gloved, and 

herself till now; but. at last she was roused— bonnftcct. 

“ You do not. mean,” she demanded, with trem- | “ You must go with me, Edward,” she tsaid-r— 

bling earnestness, while her eyes sparkled with 
iudignation—“you do not say that you have 
dared—tlmt you had the heart—that'you have 
been so cruel-” 

“ Hey day !” exclaimed Miss Penelope. that, at aU events.” 

" So cruel,” continued Miss Filmer, without “ I am not sure of that, Margaret; for she is 
liecding either the interruption or her brother’s ‘pfaguy stubborn,' you know*, as lord Grange 
hand gentry laid on her arm—“ »> cruel, I say, as used to say of Duncan Forbes.” 
to expose that poor child to such sufferings of “ Don’t talk about Duncan Forbes, Edward,” 
mind and body as you speak of; tkat, while we urged Margaret, “ when that poor child is suffer- 
liave been sitting here by this tfarm fire, and lor ! ing as she must have been all day. There, that’s 
hours and hours through this bitter cbld day, poor right; here’s the other bout: now your great 
Ellen 1ms been cruelly—yes, l say cruelly. Miss coat, now-” 

Chester," and Margaret’s bqsom heaved with “ But you have lmd no tea, Margaret.” 

sympathy and generous warm'll—“ cruelly tor- Margaret made a gesture of impatience, and 

tured, and her sensitive mind lacerated by being the next minute they were on the road, 
punished as a mere thild—if there were no other It was piercingly cold and dark, 

cruelty in it—and all for a fault—if a fault there “ Poor Ellen !" sobbed Margaret, as she shivered 

■has been—of your own making and seeking.” with the change of atmosphere. “It will kill 
Margaret paused at length; it was time, for her, Edward.” 

Miss Penelope, who at first listened incredulously “ No, no, I hope not—not seriously injure her, 
to such unwonted tones from her gentle friend, j even. But I am very sorry: it was very wrong of 


“ quick, quick, there’s a good brother.” 

“ Where, Margaret P ” 

“ Where P Why, to see podr dear Ellen,” said 
she, impatiently. “ Miss Chester won’t refuse me 
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Miss Chester. -But, Margaret, were you not a think what powerful restoratives he had heard of, 
little, a very little too hasty ? You know our good and Hannah was warming a blanket to wrap the 
friend's peculiarities.” half-perished girl pi, and warmed it so thoroughly 

“ I was not half warm enough, Edward," said that she burnt a great hole in the middle of it ,* 
Margaret, energetically. “ You don’t know so and when Ellen had permanently revived, and lay 
well as I do what that dear child has had to bear on the sofa, very pale, however, and her face wet 
from the caprices and peculiarities, as you call them with tears ; aw? Mr. Filmcr wfls making her drink 
‘—I call them insanities—of Miss Chester; nor mutton broth—tho materials lor which were, by 
yet how quietly she has borne tlie^i because she good hap, at Rosemary-lodge—so hoifthat it almost 
would not distress her father and sister and brother. scalded her mouth,Sind •made her laugh her own 
And now that, because she has bad no cme to merry laugh jvliile the tears came tho faster—wliilo 
cheer her up and to confide in, and has even been all this waa talcing place, which took more than 
kept of lato from coming to see usj as much as an hoiiy and everybidly wns doing everything, as 
decency would allow, she has tnkgn a simple way though they were perfectly at home nt Rosemary - 
of amusing herself—she,has been treated like a lodge, no-one thought of asking, “Where is Miss 

felon, and-” ■ • • Chester F ” At last, however, it did occur to Mr. 

“Hush, .hush, my dear sister,” whispered Filmcr that they were making remarkably freo 
Edward, with that good lady’s drawing-room; and then, 

“ I won’t hush ; I can’t, Edward; I say berauso by an extraordinary coincidence, and with great 
she has found out a way of amusing herself, she unanimity, everybody wondered that Miss Chester 
is to he shut up in a cold room—that green had not returned. 

chamber, Edward—an unfurnished room without They passed a long timo fn wondering and sug- 
earpet, or curtain, or fire; and Ellen so delicate gesting that Miss Chester had gone farther on 
as she has been of late. I say she will be pc- into the village, or had c^led in at ono or other of 
rislicd. Come, Edward, do make haste.” * the scattered cottages winch lay in her way home. 

“ It is very shocking: I did not know*—’’ said jAst of all, it occurred to Miss Filmer, whose in- 
Mr. Filmcr, quickening his pace t<5 keep up with jlignation had by this time considerably evaporated, 
his sister; “ but, Margaret, you must speak Miss that it would ho as well, nt least, to send Ben 
Chester fair.” * • with a lantliorn to seek his mistress, and light her 

“ I’ll go down' on my knees to her, Edward, if home when found. Ben did not exactly npprovo 

that will do any good; hut poor Ellen is to he of the mission, and ho was along time hunting up 

thought of first.” ' his lanthom, and a long time buttoning up liis 

It was a long walk from tho minister’s .house to great-coat; at hist he went off muttering to him-' 
Rosemary-lodge, and .the road was rough and in self, an3 very audibly saying, that if .Ben wasn't 
some parts precipitous. There wsw another way* silly, he would have looked out for another plac§ 
across some meadows. • long ago. 

f ‘ Miss Chester will be sure to have gone by tho The darkness had increased in intensity, and so 
road, Edward; let us go through the fields : it had the cold; and great flukes of snow were fall- 
won't mako much difference, and we had better ing—a regular snow-storm had commenced, 
not fall in with licr,” said Margaret. So they In less than an hour Ben returned alone. Miss 
went over the fields. Chcste * hadn’t been to the village, that he could 

The mistress of Rosemary-lodge had not arrived, learn.- she hadn’t been seen there. She had not 
“ Oh, I am glad you are come, Miss Filmer,” called at the cottages; no ono had seen her. 
exclaimed Hanuuli. “ You must go up-stairs Then, for tho first time, did it seem rational to 
directly and see poor Miss Ellen: sjie is sobbing supposo that some accident had befallen her—a 
and crying as if her heart would breath; and for fall—a slip—a path lost in the darkness. 

Jhc matter of that, it has got enough to hre*ak it.” Once more Ben waa “ hounded out,” as he said, 
“ I know wliat has happened, Hannah. I will but this time not alone. Mr. Filmcr accompanied 
go this moment.” him. 

The room was‘dark and dismal—that green In half an hour they retnrned, bearing between 
chamber—and Ellen, cold as marble, had scarcely them, with the help of two labourers summoned 
power to look up as tlie door opened. She did to their assistance, the insensible body of Penelope 
look up, however, and threw her anus round Chester. She had stepped from the road, in the 
Margaret’s neck. * darkness of tho evening, and fallen or rolled 

“ Take me away from this cruel, cruel place, down a steep bank. There they had found her, 
dear, dear Miss Filmer,” she sobbed. “ Let me j str^ched on the ground and almost covered with 
go home—anywhere—I will not stop here; I can-1 snow. , 

not. You do not know what I have suffered to- j She baeathed‘feebly, and uttered a moan now 
day.” | and then ;»an<J onc8 more Ben waa hurried off— 

“ I know all, dear Ellen; be patient. You must 1 this time for a surgeon. • 

leave this room now, at all events.” “ If this isn’t u punishment on missus for what 

Ellen tottered to the drawing-room. The last she has done tips very day,” exclaimed Hannah, 
hour's exposure to a freezing atmosphere had pros- when the surgeon had pronounced that his patient 
trated her power of endurance. The warmth of had only broken her leg, and would do very well, 
the drawing-room for a moment revived her, and though the cold had almost deprived her of vitality, 
•then she fainted. “ I never shall know what a punishment is—that’s 

It was very strange. In all this time, while all.” 

Margaret was chafing the limbs of the fainting Margaret FilmeFand her brother did not leave 
girl, and Mr. Filmer was heating his brains to Rosemary-lodge that night. 
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FATHER THAMES UNDER ARREST. 

A JtliUJ.VtSCKXCl! OF THE XWEX1 T-FITtST OF TEUUU.VBT. 

• 

ffn ran call to mind a certain sunshiny morning 
on a Valentine’* day'in a long-vanished year, 
when, starting for a holiday to Gravesend on board 
a river steamer, wc' were literally'broiled by the 
sun’s rays, and glad to escape from them, on our 
arrival, to ill#shady side of the street. And now, 
here we ar» a week aftei* Valentine’s day, when, 
according to the almanack, the birds should be 
looking up the materials for their nests; and so 
far from bearing us nierrilywm his buck h> festive 
Gravesend or to any other •place, old Father 
Thames is taken into custody by Jack Frost, who 
has bound him in chains of ice, and put it out of 
the old gentleman’s power to be of use to any¬ 
body. The good old river cuts but a sorry figure 
in this his hour of humiliation. • No longer the 
rippling highway of a countless population and an 
unrivalled trallic, echoing Hie cries of the mariners, 
the panting of engines, the dash of paddles, the 
dip of oars, or (lie hoarse song of the bargeman, 
he is condemned to hnriynbour as profitless as the 
wind-grinding treadmill, and spends the weary 
hours in carrying to and fro on his hack ono in¬ 
terminable tield of shitting ice, laden with limn-« 
lnocky snow. The unmanageable mass, as it 
travels up and down with the tide, crashes angrily 
against any opposing obstaelc, and shivers itself 
into fragments, or sweeps along with it the object 
that, would impede its course. Yonder come a 
"couple of broad barges chained together, which 
the sharp ice-blades have severed from their moor- 
ijigs and made a prize of: locked fast in a broad 
lloe, you see them borne broadside on towards the 
abutments of the bridge, against which they are 
hurled with a cracking din that may be heard for 
half a mile, and then slowly wheeling round are 
shot through the arch, crushed onwards by the 
masses behind. While you are calculating <how 
much of this sort of treatment they will bear, 
they appear again on t lie other side, one with a 
dismal gash in the stern, received from the ice, 
and partly stove in through the ribs by repeated 
blows from its fellow-prisoner, which, happening to 
he laden with heavy blocks of Btone, plays the 
part of the iron pot in the fable. Ono would 
think that the claim which might he made for the 
salvage of two such vessels would instigate efforts 
for their rescue; but so rare is a calamity of this 
kind in London that ice-boats fit to contend with 
such n peril are not to be had, and the barges will 
drift up and clown till they are brought to the 
shore or sent to the bottom. • 

Tho sun! on this 21st of February, sldnes 
brightly, but the mist rising from the river con¬ 
verts his bcaniR into a yellow haze; through which 
the distant bridges, the farthest barely discernible, 
■show like indistinct on ousters crawling over a 
white sheet. Eastward, the dense clusters of 
masts loom darkly like a wintry .forest in a fog, 
and between their blackened hulls comes ever 
crawling on, grinding, splitting, and butting its 
way, the restless mass of snow-laden ice. On tho 
water the business of the port, of London is at a 
stand-still. Up or down the river, or even across 
the stream,not a plank dares to venture. Lading 
and unlading may go on as usual, but until the 


cargo of ice is got rid of, and the- Pool is a pool 
again, no more arrivals or departures from the 
classic shores of Wapping. * 

What becomes of poor Jack * now that his 
landed estate, the mud, is got into the icy court of 
chancery? What of his patron the W'aterman, 
since he cannot get at tjio water ? What are the 
stokers and the engineers about, now that their" 
fires are all o*t, and the admonitions of “ turn 
ahead " and “ turn astern ” pre put to silenco by a 
frost/ “stop her?” What is become of that 
sonorous urchin into whoso ear and out of whose 
mouth the mandate of the captain finds its way 
to tho iron musqlcs of the engine ? Where is tho 
steward in that Jittlo bon below gone to ? Where 
is the stewavdess? and tho mbney-taker ? and 
where that band of harp, cornet-a^iston and 
violin? in vvliat dark, semi-subterranean recess do 
they condescend to attune the river’s harm, .lies 
now that the river is in the dumps and harmo¬ 
nious no longer ? 

We might goon ticking such questions as these 
till the frost broke up; hut who will resporfH to 
them ? As for poor Jack and the juvenile acous¬ 
tic* tube to which we have referred, we have a 
strong suspicion that they would be found not far 
asunder on the ice of one or other of tho parks, 
picking up the crumbs that fall from the skater’s 
pocket. 15ul the poor watermen, who have their 
wiw:s and families to maintain—the. lightermen 
mid conl-whippers—the wharf-porters, and that 
whole army of supernumeraries wlio camp upon 
the banks of the Thames below bridge, and to 
whom every heaving tide of the noble river, as it 
•proudly swells laden with tho wealth of tho world, 

1(rings their daily bread—how do they feel tinker 
the iey hand that has stopped their supplies at 
the very moment when the wilid is least tem¬ 
pered and their necessities arc undoubtedly tlm 
greatest ? 

A great frost is in truth a great calamity, in¬ 
flicting losses upon the'■puhlic far outweighing 
those of the greatest fires that have occurred in 
these latter years—losses that are felt by all, but 
more especially by the poor and tho improvident, 
which is dlten but another name for the ignorant. 
As we believe that every ordination of Providence 
has its special moral mission, so wo would suggest 
that that of the severe weather wo have of late 
experienced may be two-fold : on tho one hand—to 
inculcate by tho arousing of sympathy the practice 
of charity and bcnevolenee among, those who have 
the means at their command—and, on the other, 
to teach those who are dependent upon their own 
exertions the importance of making a provision in 
prosperous times for a day of adversity. 

The commencement of 1855 will hereafter bo 
memorable in the history of great frosts. It is 
true the Thames in London was not completely 
lrozen over, nor is it soon likely to be, in conse¬ 
quence of the removal of old London-bridge, 
which, by preventing the escape of the masses ot" 
floating ice, anciently blocked up tho channel. 
Had the old bridgo been standing we should have 
seen the river frozen over, and in all likelihood 

* For the benefit of provincial readers, wo ninv explain 
that poor Jack is tho individual wlio a earns a cornier from pas¬ 
sengers across tho Thames, by providing a plank on which 
they may step into or out of the wherry. 
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tl'<] old fairs revived at the moment at which we : sections, carrying with them booths, stalls, and 
write. On reverting to the records of frosts on printing-presses. Since that period, though there 
the Thames, ivc liwl no mention made of any | have been severe frosts, that of 18:17 being of 
frost of such Intensity as the present having cn- j long duration, the current of the Thames at Lon- 
dured to so late a season of the year. For the j don has never been fast locked Jicnealh the mo- 
satisfaetion of the reader we shall glance curtly at tionlcss ice. 

. some of the great frosts as they stand upon tho •—~— -» 

record. 

Tiie earliest of which any report is made by ^ TO DARTMOOR J 1 RTS ON. 

Stow occurred in 1281-2, commencing at Christ- This great government receptaclo for prisoners 
mas. When the thaw suddenly came, five sirehes under sentence of transportation stands, with its 
of Lomlon-bridge were carried away by the float- neighbourhood of barracks and small bouses krtown 
iag masses of iee. In 1410 a frost of fourteen by t he .name of “ l'jiuoe-town,” amidst the wild 
weeks again locked up tho Thajnes. In 1434-5 heath scenery whicji is peculiar to many parts of 
the river was frozen over from London-bridge to the great waste called Bartmoor, in the county of 
Gravesend—the frost enduring from December 25th Devonshire. A ride from Plymouth, of some six- 
to February 10th. In 1506,’ and again in 1515, the teen miles in length, in the right direction, eon- 
river was hard enough for the pnssage of men and eerning which sundry guide-posls are very eloquent 
horses.' In 1564 the same thing occurred again, and explicit, will bring the visitor to the dismal 
In 1008 the frost set in on tho 22ml of December, and dreary spot in which the prison, with an evi- 
and endured till the 2nd of February; booths and dent eye to the advantages of association, is suitably 
tents were then pitched on the Thames, and pub- situated. A few words of - description, as to the 
lie traffic and public sports gave to the scene the prospect which presents itself from the prison 
character of a fair. In 1609 a frost commencing premises, may not he unserviceable at starting, as 
iu October lasted four months, and tho river Vas a means of giving our rollers a somewhat complete 
again thoroughly frozen. In 1083, keginning idea of the scenic accessories of this penal entail- 
early in December, the frost laste'd to the 5th of .lishinont. 

February; so flrm was tho ice that the people With the exception of the inhabited and cnlti- 
lniilfc whole streets, and opened shops upon itf and vated ground immediately around/lie prison, a 
the gentry rodo on It in their carriages; bull- hilly wilderness presents itself to the eye of the 
baiting and all kinds of sports tpok place. King oBscrver in every direction. A succession of ste- 
Charlcs attended, and had his own name printed rile, granite-strewn heights, yielding at host but 
at one of tliopresses. The frost broke 1141 on Fob- very scanty herbage for a few straggling flocks of 
ruary the 5th, and the day after the king died, melancholy and unsociable-looking sheep, stretch 
lii 1688-9 the river was again frozen over, and away in undulating lines on all sides, until the 
tye sports renewed, but in two days the ice disqfl- horizon bounds and completes tho view. No tret; 
peered. Again in 1709 printing presses were at or hedgerow diversifies, no human habitation cu- 
work on the ice; and in 1715 a frost, enduring livens tho scene; unless, indeed? wo except an oc- 
froin tho end of November to February 9th, gave casional moors-man’s hut, which adds, if possible, 
rise to the repetition of the frost fair of king to the wretchedness of the locality by the mean- 
Charlcs’s time. In 1739-40 frost fair was again ness a?id misery of its appearance. All is gloomy 
inaugurated. It" was fit this fair that Doll, the 1 and forbidding enough on fine days, which in this 
pippin-woman, lost her life by stepping into a elevated, cloud-invested, boggy spot are indeed 
fissure, which, suddenly closing, cut off her head— “few and far between but on a dull and rainy 
a circumstance of which Gay lias made the most | day, such as it was on the occasion of our \ ir.it, tho 
iij his “ Trivia." This irost broke up suddenly, place seemed the chosen abode of dreariness and 
• and booths, huts, and shops, were all carried desolation. As wc gazed that morning on the 
away in the debar/e. A violent frost in 1708 lowering sky and the dismal landscape, and 
occasioned much damage-, and again in 1789 the thought how well adapted the situation was for 
Thames was-tho’scene of a large fiiir, when a pig 1 punitofy purposes, the official who accompanied 
was roasted and a bear hunted on the ice, and j us said, as if it were a thing to he proud of, “ We 
presses were at work as before. At Mack friars , never see a sparrow here, sir! ” and our ndtnire- 
tho ice was eighteen feet thick. When at length ! tion of the sagacity and good sense of the know- 
it broke up suddenly, the people rushed fo the l ing little bird referred to rose and increased ex- 
shore for their lives, and a fearful scene ensued, eecdingly. . 

A vessel made fast to the beam of a house veered .The prison, which was originally erected for the 
round and pulled the house down, killing five reception #f prisoners of war, consists of a series of 
sleeping inmates. Tho Thames was frozen over large building#, built of great blocks of stone, and 
in January, 1811, for a short time; but the greatest radiating frojn a‘common centre. A (done wall, 
frost which has pccurred within the memory of ' about twenty feet high, encircles the whole estab- 
living Englishmen, • was that of 1813-14, which j lishmcnt, and incloses, as may be supposed, a con- 
begnn on the 27th of December and endured to the siderable area," Four of the great buildings to 
5th of February. Of this frost, with its fair, its which we have adverted are occupied by prisoners, 
swings, book-stalls, sheep-roasting, skittle-play- and are«alled “Nos. 1 , 2*3, and 4 prisons.’’ The 
ing, license, and uproar, we have a distinct recol- others arc used for various industrial and useful 
lectioii, and indeed have mentioned it already in a ! purposes, which we shall presently endeavour to 
previous volume. Again the thaw was as midden i describe. 

as the freezing had*been gradual j the ice cracked On entering lift: outer gate of the prison—over, 
on tho 5th February, and away floated enormous which is engraven a Latin inscription, bespeaking 
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puty-govcruor, tho^K .3 f 0T «» r . «ieX 

stand to the right and left ■ „ ot ler officia!s > 
roadway leads down to tlm <. ’ il atone-pavcd 
“ d ™. and sldi^cd int e 0 n 2 ™ Ui,din ^ »«** 
and dormitories for the warden. ffi< 'ru- mes ?* rooras » 
the whole plain and unnmf yb ia ed 'fice, on 
its porter’s lodge its has its gate, 

surmounted by a wenthrrn V and lts boll tower 
gilded tin, and twisted 'ufti, *T C ap P aro,)tl y of 
which certainly swfn™ lu , tbe form of a crown 
if it felt proud of holdh’iJn d 0 tnnis ’ nnd cre «l« as’ 
and none of the 5it " atio ". 

rather soliloqjli^ 00/00^1°' \ pris 9 n >” said, or 
elderly, prirSafw’aX with ? nc ,’ activ # 

and a gold-laced cap on his £ J I" '‘is ha* 

cvidfinf.lv n» «.u . 1«cad; smart. piw»* 


imiitmoob rnrsow. 


vl T i ^ principal warder wit I, , •! act »ve, 

and a gold-laced cap on his £ J Stl< ’ k ,lis ha* 
evidently an old soldier so "’v?* er?ct - nnd 
to the right through a ’gatewav^w’ ^ turned 
parade ground, a wdAw & a d ? 08,,ed the 


the right brought ns to " No 1 » on,- 
' a ground floor and an ' _ ^his prison has 

are sectioned into w a r,lK ? ' both ot which 
respectively “ A ward °7^ r ° oms > called 
went first, in dim al’nbaW^i’ C * ard > e tc. Wc 
ward,” whefe we found aboutm ° rd ? r> into “ A 
engagedlnbusily 
the officer in charge of the“ «) 8b , oes- As s °on-as 
us and onr guide annrnii- sho , em »kers’ shop” saw 

litary style, >« Attention! ""rhjrfltuEU 11 ? ti¬ 
mers and lapstones immwt.„f„i ra ^% ot the ham- 
feet silence ensued On mi ^ BU k SJ ded, and per- 
the work waTrcsumed how ®ver, 

who whs very p lT s i„ >'» charge 

evident pleasure in answefcf 6 -'' by ' l . rade - to °h 
exhibiting specimens of Uia n • ° r ln< J ulnes » and in 
best samples of worlrm,a prisoners work. The 

the hands of “ real tradesmen^* b<5 Sa ' d ' Wera from 
to the “gentle cntl” 0 f „h° r T* apprenticed 
few: and l,„ *i.-_ ’ 01 whom there wr» k,-*. 
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they had been-” very good," or otherwise—seemed 
healthy—and were permitted to converse, but not 
noisily, during the hours of labour. We learned, 
on inquiry, that these men slept and took their 
meals in this workshop; and we observed a corro¬ 
boration of the statement in the hammocks and 
bedding of the men rolled up very tastefully, and 
placed in a very orderly manner upon shelves or 
racks above their heads. But w« could not avoid 
feeling, nor forbear qbserving, that it'seemed to us 
aground of regret that the men were not {frovided 
with another room for a dormitory, as this work¬ 
ing ward, in spite of the utmost attention to clean¬ 
liness and ventilation, had abouUt a sickly, earthy, 
close odour, which was anything but agreeable to 
us, and when the place is shut sip during the 
night must be anything' but healthful for the 
men. 

We found “ B ward ” full of tailors, menders, 
and stocking darners. A few of these prisoners 
were bond fide tailors, worked in company, apd 
wero making clothes for the officers and various 
authorities of the establishment. The others were 
busily engaged in making and repairing clothing 
for their fellow* prisoners. They seemed to" be 
chiefly invalids and- cripples, who had obtained in¬ 
door work on account of their physical inability to 
perform the heavier tasks required of the outdoor 
labourers. On 'our remarking that they appeared 
to be a body of*docile' and well-behaved men, we 
were informed by*an experienced* official, that, 
although there were amongst them, as in all large 
bodies of convicts, a good proportion of- tractablo 
and properly-conducted prisoners, yet, as a general 
rule, tbe invalids were too most sly, deceptive, and 
unmanageable convicts in the place. Assured}^, 
the furtive glances and forbidding looks of many 
of these men fully attested the truth and accuracy 
of the statement made by the officer. 

We were, by this time, glad to leave the room, 
for its atmosphere was very close and oppressive. 
We were informed thtit the occupants of the 
ward worked, slept, and lived in this place day 
and night for years, or the greater part of every 
year, of their detention, with the exception of an 
hour’s exercise daily in the adjoining yanj, when 
•the state of the weather permitted it. We came 
to the conclusion—it might bo an erroneous one, 
but we came to it—that if these idA were healthy 
on the whole, aif we were told they were, they 
wero healthy rather in spite of this arranfement 
than on account-of it. 

We now went up-stairs to the floor which is 
fitted up and used as an infirmary. We found 
about fifty prisoners here, in various stages of de¬ 
bility and disease, from a slight cold to a rapid 
consumption. A few only wero in extreme and 
immediate danger. This state of things, con¬ 
sidering that there are, ordinarily, about 1200 
men in this prison % and that nearly every man is 
invalided hither from other stations, is eminently 
indicative of the salubrity of the locality, and 
highly creditable to the care and skill of the 
medical officers who have charge of the injured 
and afflicted in this extensive establishment. 

- Tbe infirmary here has an efficient staff of 
warders and' assistant warders, acquainted -with 
the peculiar duties required, and assiduously at¬ 
tentive to the comfort and welfare of tbe patients. 


as far as the rules and discipline of a prison will 
allow. The nurses are prisoners of good character, 
who have been appointed, at their own request, to 
tbe post they occupy, and have been found to pos¬ 
sess patience, steadiness, industry, and other in¬ 
dispensable qualifications. 

There appears to bo much* less “ malingering,’’ 
or pretended disease, amongst ti^g convicts, since 
the abolition of transportation ns it was, and the 
adoption of “ peifhl servitude " at Borne in lieu of 
expatriation to the colonies. Under the old system, 
as soon as any tidings the Bailing of a “ convict 
ship ’* «wdre heard mnougst the men on “ public 
works,” such hosts qf prisoners besieged the 
surgeon'every morning, with complaints of pains 
in the side; there was 6uch spitting of blood, such 

a Station of tbe heart; there were such fits, and 
sores on tho legs of many of the convicts, 
that any one nftt versed in prison matters would 
have thought that the Angel of Death had 
breathed in the faces'of the men, and filled tho 
prison with expiring sufferers. But the “old 
hands ’’ on the medical staff were quito aware of 
the fact that all these ailments, and many others, 
might be, and often were, simulated or caused by 
Sundry means with which they were well oc- 
> quainted. The attacks used to continue, in 
many cases, with great violence until the “ doc¬ 
tor” had rejected She afflicted dhes and tho ! 
"convict ship" had sailed. 

The recent change in tho laws as to secondary 
pnnisliments has ltd all pretended invalids to find 
that tjiey have been, to use their 6wn phrase, 
“playing a losing game.” Formerly, ;l convict 
might manage to mislead the medical officer, get 
“invalided,” and sent to a “hulk” or any other 
station, where he might have extra diet and a life 
of almost entire idleness, and be liberated as soon 
or even sooner than a well-conducted able-bodied 
man. •But, according to tho rules brought re¬ 
cently into operation, theso inducements havo 
ceased to exist, and the advantage is on tho side 
of the hardworking, uncomplaining prisoner, who 
gains his liberty, other things being equal, at an 
earlier period than the useless and invalided man. 
But we must now go to “ No. 2 prison.” 

This large rectangular edifice opens in front 
upon tho parade ground, and is occupied by arti¬ 
sans and able-bodied labourers. On entering one 
of the halls, which you step into on crossing the 
threshold, a singular and somewhat striking 
sight presents itself to the eye of tbe visitor. He 
secs before him the fronts of more than 160 cells, 
in four tiers of about forty in each. They are 
constructed of*corrugated iron, and, being painted 
white, contrast very pleasantly with the wood¬ 
work, which is grained like old oak, and the light 
wire railing in frqpt, which is of a dark green 
colour. A flight of ’stairs at each end of tho 
hall conducts to the three *upper landings, which 
are paved with slate, and kept, as everything else 
is, beautifully clean. Each cell is about seven feet 
high, seven feet in length, and nearly four feet in 
breadth. ’This seems but seknt apace; but, as the 
men are in their cells at night only, and at meal 
hours daring the day, and as the cell furniture is 
very compactly arranged, and ventilation is well 
provided for, the room is said to be found quite 
sufficient. 
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Tn tin'* prison, and in “No. 4 prison,” strict 
silence is enforced whilst the won are in their 
cells, and all conversational communication is tor- 
hidden. This rule has been found necessary from 
the noise and confusion which prevailed when the 
prisoners went at their pleasure from cell to cell, 
and conversed without, any hindrance on the part 
of their officer*. The plan, at present in very 
successful opeyrtion, preserves quietude and proves 
a threat privilege to those who wish to read with¬ 
out interruption, after they have returned from 
labour. This class of mo* jfj, we werq glad to 
find, by no means small or inconsiderable. * 

“ No. .1 ” is a large* building resembling 
" No. 2 ” in size, form, and materials of con¬ 
struction. It is, however, fitted up very differ¬ 
ently. It has three floors, and each story is a 
large open ward in which the prisoners dwell to¬ 
gether in open and allowed association. 

On being ushered into the chapel, a plain, com¬ 
modious edifice, made-out of an old prison, wo 
found it in use during the day as a schoolroom. 
At the time of our visit there were about 100 
prisoners in attendance, Under the charge of two 
officers to preserve order, and three schoolmaster^ 
to impart instruction. Excellent discipline was 
kept; and, generally speaking, attention was paid 
to the useful, and suitable lessons given by the 
masters. These gentlemen seemed to labour very 
earnestly in their vocation, and yet appeared, we 
thought, in speaking of their grdnous and inter¬ 
esting work, to to:l under some degree, ol discou¬ 
ragement. They have, it must he owned, a very 
hard and-uphill task to perform. They have not 
to* cast the imperishable seeds of truth into the 
opening and susceptible mind, of youth; they 
have, on the contrary, to deal, for the most part, 
with fierce, keen, obdurate, sin-hardened men, 
who come to school, not willingly nor kindly, but 
perforce and angrily—more bent on imparKiif^to 
each other the evil they have learned, than to re¬ 
ceive good at the hands of their instructors. Rut, 
let all who struggle cm in such trying spheres of 
Christian toil remember, for their encouragement 
that the fiercer the contest the more glorious the 
victory ; and that the Christian labourer works 
f#r Him, who looks rather at the spirit in which 
liis work is done, than at the issues and results 
that his toiling servants see. We observed two 
prisoners seated at a table, busily employed in 
issuing and exchanging library books for their 
fellow-prisoners. There is, it appears, a love of 
reading amongst the greater part of these men. 
If the reading be, as we believe it is here, of a 
profitable and improving kind, tins habit may, 
under the divine blessing, be the means of instil¬ 
ling, with dew-liko quietude and eflfeacy, good 
ana wholesome principles iqto the tniud$ of these 
outcasts of society. V\Je need scarcely say that wo 
were gratified on observing that the monthly vo¬ 
lumes of the Religions Tract SBcicty were very 
prominent amongst the books in general circula¬ 
tion, and on learning^that the “Leisure Hour" 
was so attractive as to bo in very general request 
amongst the prisoners. 

It is time, however, to draw onr description to 
a close j and in order, therefore^to give our readers 
a concise but clear view of the work done by the 
convicts at Dartmoor Prison, the discipline to 


which they are subjected, and the dietary to which 
they are restricted, we will endeavour to describe 
very briefly the avocations of an ordinary day. 

Clang! clang 1 clang! The first bell is ringing. 

It is almost five o’clock in the morning, and the 
prisoners awake, knowing that in a few minutes 
they must “ turn out.” As the clock strikes five 
the bell rings again, the prison doors fly open 
for the admission of the day officers, and they 
enter, ljeaded by a principal -warder, unlock the 
cell doors, and forthwith report, one by one, from 
their different landings, that it is “ aM right”—by 
which they mean that nothing particular has oc¬ 
curred during thq night, and that none of the 
prisoners have escaped. Then the night officer is 
sufteriid to dcpSrt, right glad, no doubt, to get to 
breakfast and to bed after walking up tmd down 
in the bleak stone halls of the prison all night, 
listening to the snoring of the sleeping men, ami 
thinking that as far as the mode of passing the 
night is concerned the prisoners have decidedly 
the best of it. 

Every man is now on the alert, folding up 
his Jbed-elothcB and hammock, and cleaning out 
his cell. ITe then washes hirnsclV, and is, by the 
time he lias completed his ablutions, quite ready 
■for his breakfast. The breakfast, brought from 
the kitchen at about six o’clock, consists of bread 
and cocoa. Each man’s allowance is 1* pint of 
cocoa and 12 oz. of bread. At half-past six o’clock 
the bell rings lor morning prayers in. the chapel; 
the service occupies about twenty minutes, and at 
seven o’clock all the men are on the parade ground 
fallen in for labour. The/ go oil' after being 
counted, gang bjr gang, to their work, which con¬ 
sists of clearing the stony ground around the 
prison, amF trenching it to prepare it for cultiva¬ 
tion. At certain seasons they cut, stack, and 
bring in turf from the bogs with which the sta¬ 
tion is surrounded. This is all the labour of which 
the nature of the soil will allow j and the endea¬ 
vours made to fertilize tne earth, and render it 
productive and remunerative, are at present, as far 
as wc could sec, anything but successful. At 
twelve o’clock the gangs come in to dinner, and go 
out to work again at a quarter past one o'clock. 
Work is continued as long as the daylight will allow • 
during the wiifter months, and until half-past five 
o'clock during the other parts qf the year. The 
dinner allowance of the able-bodied man on four 
days or the week consists of 0 oz. of boiled beef, 

8 oz. of plain suet pudding, and 1 lb. of vegetables 
or rise. On the other three days, 5. oz. of meat, 

1 pint of soup, I lb. of vegetables or rice, and 6 oz. 
of bread. The supper allowance on “ soup days ” 
is 9 oz. of bread and 1 pint of cocoa; on other 
evenings, 9 oz. of bread and 1 pint of oatmeal 
gruel. 

On leaving work, the men are again assembled 
in the chapel for divine services after which supper 
is served; and at eight o’clock p.m. the bell rings 
for bed. So passes the convict’s day at Dartmoor. 

The officers are a fine body of men, and strong 
persons are needed here, for the duties required 
are very onerous; and the fickle weather on the 
Dartmoor bogs makes the position of.an officer at ’ 
this Station harassing to the mind, and very try¬ 
ing to the constitution. 

A zealous and affectionate chaplain labours in 
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the establishment. His duties arc arduous, and 
his efforts on behalf of his unhappy and peculiar 
flock are incessant and indefatigable. 

As our “ Day -at Dartmoor” ended, and wc 
left the prison and its vicinity, we could not 
forbear thinking of the manifold and manifest 
consequences of sin—letting fall, a tear over the 
frailty of our common humanity—and breathing 
forth a silent prayer to the throifc of the Majesty 
%n high, that the time may speedily come when 
“ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover tfic earth 
as the waters cover the sea,” and when, as a 
blessed result, these frowning monuments of human 
depravity shall be needed and known no more! 

--- -- . , 

MEMOIRS OP A DIPLOMATIST OP THE 

LAST CENTURY. 

At the time we write, England has just despatched 
to Vienna one of hor most distinguished statesmen, 
in the capacity of ambassador extraordinary. We 
may not penetrate the mysterious veil of diplo¬ 
macy which shrouds this mission, but our readers 
will probably be* not uninterested in glancing with 
us at some passages in the life gf one’who acted 
as private secretary, nearly a century ago, on an* 
embassy of a twnewlfat similar character. 

M. Diitens, .the individual of whom we speak, 
was a French gentleman of good family, who, 
driven by thp first'revolution from'his native land 
to obtain a borne elsewhere, found, like many other 
refugees at 'the time, in this country the wished- 
for asylum. England became the land of his adop¬ 
tion, and ho was fortunate emhigh to attain, a 
Considerable station in Euglish society. He Oc¬ 
eanic secretary of legation at Turin ift 1758, and 
subsequently acted as private secretary to the 
right honourable Stuart Mackenzie, a member 
of the Hate administration. In these influential 
positions M. Dutens possessed the confidence of the 
government, enjoyed the acquaintance of many 
personages of rank, and moved in the diplomatic 
circles of the last century. He appears to have 
been much esteemed for his superior njorality and 
probity at a period when political moralstwcre, to 
• say the least, somewhat lax. After several years’ 
experience as a diplomatic servant, he published the 
contents of a diary lie had long kept, in which he had 
drawn a series of pen and ink portraits of public men 
who lived when “ George the Third was king.” 
This book was 1 suppressed by the author shortly 
after it was. printed, on account of its abounding 
in notices of high personages and celebrities then 
living, which it was feared would give offence. An 
edition, however, of the work had got into circu¬ 
lation before its suppression, and from a copy 
which wo have had an opportunity of examining 
we have drawn the materials of the present paper. 

The parties named in it have long since de¬ 
parted from tlio stage of life, and no motive for 
concealment of M. Dutens’ communications now 
remains. 

The career of M. Dntens, who must be looked 
upon as a sort of political Gil Bias, commenced 
’ in the year 1750, when he was making the 
grand tour. A road-side' conlre-fempit in France 
was the accidental cSnsc of his introduction to the 
sister of William Pitt, the great carl of Chatham. 


Miss Pitt and her companion, a Miss Taylor, were 
travelling on the continent. In an emergency 
then more common to tourists than is perhaps in 
these days the case—that of having to wait for 
remittances from home—they* were detained at 
Vienna. M. I^utens, having jnadc the acquaintance 
of the ladies oii the road, ascertained their di¬ 
lemma, and with the politeness apd delicacy pro¬ 
verbial to his nation he induced them to accept his 
offer to become temporarily their'banker. Miss 
Pitt was so gratified that she gave him n letter of 
introduction to her distinguished brother. 

Dutens arrived In London with but a slender 
stock of English inonqp and language, and so soon 
as lie had set foot on English ground was obliged 
to avail himself of the guidance of a fellow tra¬ 
veller to steer him through the Minories and 
Aldgatc, alonj* which bis course lay, on bis road 
westward. They proceeded on foot from the river, 
and threaded the labyrinths that led them to the 
better thoroughfares. But the Minories, like most 
other of the streets of London, were not then 
paved or macadamized and asphalted as they how 
are, and were in a dirty, muddy, and uneven con¬ 
dition. Our adventurer observes : “Perfectly un¬ 
acquainted with the manners and customs of Eng¬ 
lishmen, l had attired mjself, before quitting the 
packet that brought me up the Thames, in a full 
dress suit a la yttonfitise, mu! T made my rnU'fc 
ipto Whitechapel, and mixed with its canaille in all 
the consequence of a tine coat of pink coloured 
cloth, black satin'hrccchcs, wliito silk stockings, 
with shoes ornamented with poli«lied steel buttons. 
My servant walked behind and carried, my port¬ 
manteau. A London populace, always attracted 
(as I now knowj by singularity of attire, was 
quickly alive to my (to them) strange appearance, 
and 1 soon saw myself followed by a crowd of 
greasy saws cutoff ex (called costermongers, An- 
fflircit and bawling, squeaking, and whistling idle 
boys, such as I hope never to be associated with 
again. They amused themselves with pelting me 
with mud and small stones, and making vulgar 
remarks, asking one another questions about me 
which must have possessed much humour, since 
each question elicited a roar of laughter. I had 
not gone many steps before I was plastered with 
dirt, and I earnestly begged my fellow traveller to 
try and Bet me out of the scrape. He fortunately 
could speak my language and understood me. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, during which 
time we still went on braving the crowd, we reached 
an inn, and my friend succeeded in leading me into 
it. I changed my spoilt clothes, and we then— 
the crowd Lifting dispersed—got into a haekney- 
cd&ch, and wero driven to Leicester-squaro, in 
which locality J had a relative residing.” 

In afyw days M- tyitcns delivered his letters to 
Mr. Pitt, but did not see him, and returned homo 
disconsolate. However, on the same day Mr. Pitt 
called in Leicester-square and behaved handsomely, 
even inviting Dutens to a lengthened visit to his 
seat at Heycs. 

The following notice or tho great statesman is 
interesting: “ Ho is of noble stature, pale featured, 
with an eye like the eagle’s. He told me that he 
could never sufficiently repay my polite attentions 
to a sister who was so dear to him. He regretted 
that I had not arrived in town sooner, as he could 
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have recommended me to lord Spencer, who had 
need of a companion to travel with him, and to 
have accompanied his lordship would have been 
an advantageous opportunity for me to have en¬ 
tered upon the world. However, Mr. Pitt pro¬ 
mised that he would do all he could to recompense 
mo for the loss of lord Spencer’s patronage, and 
assured me that I might count upon his services. 
I hod the honour of walking with Mr. Pitt across 
St. James's-pat'k on his way lioifie, and on my re¬ 
turn I found my undo highly pleased with the 
honour we had received froijt so great a statesman ; 
so that my sojourn in ins hous"&\vas from ihaL hour 
rendered more agreeable." t 

An intimacy between M. Dutens and the great 
statesman speedily sprung up; but, alas! the 
favour of the great is proverbially uncertain, and 
so M. Dutens found it. “ In the midst,” he 
writes, “ of an intimacy so honoured and import¬ 
ant, when his solieitudo and friendship for me 
were at their height, f. was fated to lose my 
patron’s good opinion. Mr. Pitt suddenly es¬ 
tranged himself from me, not deigning one word 
of explanation! The portc denied him to me ono 
day on my calling as usual. I was astounded; 
but thinking that the porter might be practising 
some mercenary rust! upon me, I presented him 
with a guinea, to induce him to announce my 
name to his muster. Not liking to refuse my gift, 
tiie porter promised to announce me, although hp 
well knew that it was totally out of his power to 
gpin me the wished-for interview, and probably he 
never attempted it. He returned with the mes¬ 
sage that Sir. Pitt could see no one. I called 
often—day after day—the porter got tired of 
sending up my name, and Had no communication 
for me from the minister. I next wrote to Mr. 
Pitt; this was equally useless. Jn the end I dis¬ 
covered, by letters from my family in France, that 
something had passed between Miss Pitt and my 
relations. She had written to her brothkr, 
choosing to express herself in a doubtful tone 
about me, whereforo I know not, and inclining to 
withdraw her first recommendation. This extra¬ 
ordinary conduct I could only account for by the 
supposition that my friends had grievously offended 
her by using some incautious expression or other, 
which perhaps had wounded the pride of Miss 
Pitt, and excited her prejudices as an Epglish- 
woman. I determined yet to sec the statesman, 
and demand an explanation. I succeeded at last in 
obtaining an interview. Mr. Pitt was cold and 
distant. I represented that I ought not to be 
considered a party to the misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the ladies. He said he quite'-agreed with 
me, but his manner was still constrained, and 
there appeared to be no means of restoring the 
serious breach that had been madc.’ v 

Relieved now from dancing attendance in the 
salons of the politician', M. Dutens retires into 
private life, studies the Englisiu language, and 
eventually accepts employment as a 1 private tutor, 
condescending only in this capacity to enter fami¬ 
lies of distinction. Influential friends wt-re thus 
acquired by him, and through their aid he suc¬ 
ceeds eventually in obtaining the post of secretary 
to Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, brother of lord Bute, 
and just then appointed envoy extraordinary to 
Turin. 

* 


Of the journey through the continent, in those 
days, when this country was prosecuting the war 
with France (1758), our newly made secretary gives 
a short hut humorous description. “Wo left 
London in the month of October, 1758. The 
number of tho diplomatic suite was considerably 
augmented by the appearance of sundry indi¬ 
viduals desirons of making a tour of the conti¬ 
nent under the „ving of the envoy extraordinary, 
and thus availing themselves, of the permission 
whicli Che French government had politely ac¬ 
corded to our ambassador of passing through 
France under its protection. Mr. Mackenzie was 
in consequence attended on his journey by a full 
cortege. Our entire into Calais, after a stormy 
passag. across the channel, was sufficiently ridicu¬ 
lous. Tho Prince dc Croy, who commanded the 
French forces in Picardy, was at Calais on onr 
disembarkation. Desirous of rendering to the 
British ambassador all duo honours, the prince 
commandant was ready, on our landing, with a 
party of troops from the garrison intended to 
escort us to tho quarters assigned to us. The 
prince dc Croy in person handed Mm. Mackenzie 
from the vessel to the shore, and dondueted her to 
the hotel. We had unfortunately most of us 
■suffered from sea-sickness, and this circumstance, 
with tiie roughness of the weather,, had prevented 
many from paying that attention .to the toilette 
which etiquette demanded. Unwashed and un¬ 
shaven, we Had- hoped to. enter the town 
unobserved. Imagine the figures we must have 
cut: the lady of the envoy, with her hair in 
papillate, her person wrapped in a heavy shawl, 
herself hall-dead- with sea-sickness, had to appear, 
nevertheless, on deck and resign herself to th£ 
polite attentions of the prince, frizzed, powdered, 
and painted up to the eyes, looking remarkably 
spruce, and behaving with the extremest gallantry. 
The envoy followed his wife with an abashed 
manner and unsteady deportment, enveloped in 
His cloak, and with his hat*stuck on his head over 
his nightcap. He was followed by an undisci¬ 
plined troop of young gentlemen, with pallid and 
livid features, leoking in their dishabille as miser¬ 
able as j;o many drowned rats. It was in thjp 
state we were obliged to run the gauntlet of Calais » 
town, our appearance rendered all the more ridicu¬ 
lous by tho stylish contrast of the. French prince’s 
suite. As we were inarched to our destination in 
the midst of troops, the band played, as if in 
mockery, the well-known martial-air of “ Mal- 
brook,” and the Frenchmen looked on with tho 
most amused expression of countenance at onr 
humiliating plight. The prince, having escorted 
lady Mackenzie to her hotel, invited the envoy 
and his entire suit to dine with him; but Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie was so annoyed by this mal-a-propos entry 
into Calais, that although he had at first intended 
to stay one day at least in the, town, he excused 
himself by urging the necessity for his immediate 
departure, and, with many apologies and thanks 
for the attention the prince had paid him as one of 
the representatives of the British court, Mr. 
Mackenzie hurried his departure, and lost his 
cortege a public dinner. We pursued our route 
through France and Savoy, and arrived at Turin 
without further adventure.” ' 

Dutens proceeds to describe his impressions of 
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the polished manners and tasteful splendour of a 
foreign court; but cannot accommodate himself, 
lie writes, to the 'dishonest spirit of intrigue by 
which the courtiers arc actuated. His own 
honesty proves a valuable acquisition to Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie under the circumstances, as the following 
anecdote tends to show:—“ The private secretary 
of the marquis of Carraccioli, then Neapolitan 
minister at Turin, had, it was reported, been tam- 
Upred with by the envoy whom *Mr. Mackenzie 
superseded, lord Bristol. Ilis wife’s extraiaiganco 
rendered him somewhat unscrupulous; aud for 
English gold he did not hesitate t<i communicate 
state secrets to his briber. He informed lord 
Bristol of a negotiation on foAt, in which Mie 
Neapolitan government took an jjefive part, for 
obtaining/or the king of‘Sardinia the reversion 
of the duchies of.Flaisancc and Gnastalla, upon 
the death of the king of Spain, who was then 
dying. The courts of Versailles and.Madrid were 
scheming to preserve these identical possessions 
for the duke of Ihtrma. The despatches of the 
Neapolitan ambassador, it was found, dwelt much J 
upon the necessity of appropriating these duchies J 
in the way suggested. The marquis of Casrac- ; 
eioli’s secretary haying been accustomed to show 
the despatches as regularly as they arrived, or 
were about to be forwarded to lord Bristol, brought ‘ 
them to. Mr. Mackenzie in the same clandestine 
way, thinking *it the- condition for which he lyul 
been bribe'd and might expect to bg bribed agajn. 
But Mr.-Mackenzie would not'condescend to so 
dishonourable a course a# that of demoralizing 
the servant of a government for the sak*e of ascer¬ 
taining beforehand the nature of its policy ; 
whatever his predecessors might have done, Mr. 
M. did not think it creditable to the honour'of 
England for her representative to condescend to 
practices so mean. The marquis of Carraccioli was 
informed of the treachery of his secretary, and 
the culprit was immediately though quietly dis¬ 
missed, and the .affair .hushed up. The marquis, 
however, begged that the despatches which had 
been so surreptitiously placed in our hands should 
he indicated, and as Mr. Mackenzie saw no ob¬ 
jection, I read to him the information of which 
our court had been pul in possession *by lord 
1 Bristol through the treachery of the discharged 
secretary." 

Another circumstance is equally curious; and 
while it docs credit to Mr. Mackenzie, an anecdote 
connected with it partakes largely of the elements of 
the ludicrous. 11 We had,” says M. Dntens, “ a fresh 
opportunity, of arriving at the state secrets «f the 
Spanish court, although the high sense of honour 
ot Mr. Mackenzie would not permit him to avail 
himself of it. The Spanish ambassador, coming to 
tlie bureau of the British minister one day, acci¬ 
dentally dropped from his pocket, as he was leaving, 
a packet of despatches which he had that day 
received. Mr. Mackenzie saw the papers lying 
on the ground the moment after the ambassador 
had left; and scorning a temptation that the 
diplomacy of the age recognised as one that might 
be legitimately taken advantage of, our minister 
himself snatched up the despatch, and ran after 
the Spanish minister to deliver up the lost paper. 
He reached his visitor on the stairs, and put the 
despatch into his hands. The ambassador, touched 


with this trait of English character, overwhelmed 
Mr. Mackenzie with his thanks, exalting to the 
skies such honourable behaviour.” 

“ The marquis related, in my hearing, a circum¬ 
stance regarding the treatment of his despatches 
which had recently occurred to lum at Vienna. lie 
had suspected that, an espionage of his correspond¬ 
ence was going on at that court. One day especially 
he received, instead of the original* a copy of one 
of the despatches frojn his own court, clearly 
showing that by some carelessness or the Austrian 
bureau thf/ had actually forwarded to him a veri¬ 
table tyrogf that thw slandestinely made copies 
of the confidential papers of other courts. 
Carraccioli lost no tin* in seeking an interview 
with the Austrian minister, ‘l’rince,’ he said, 
addressing him, ‘ will you have the goodness to 
cause your people to return a despatch they have 
kept from me*, and sent me instead, no doubt 
accidentally, a copy of it in the German lan¬ 
guage ?’ ‘ Ah,’ returned the Austrian diplomat, 

with equal sang-froid, ‘is*it so? Just like 
them. But a thousand pardons, monsieur l’am- 
bassndcnr, for the trouble they have given you 
(ringing his bell); youfllmll soon have your des¬ 
patch.’ A secretary entering, the minister sent 
him away with whispered directions, and he soon 
returned with the lost document. ‘ Take care for 
the future,’ said the prince, blandly, ‘ tlmt our 
people do not commit another blunder, or I will 
dismiss every assistant in the bureau.’ Then 
turning to Carraqpioli, he with much politeness 
handed him the missing paper, observing, ‘ l 
must ■repeat, monsieur l’ambassadcur, I am really 
quite ashamed of this coui re-temps, tmclhope you 
will excuse the negligence which has caused ft.’ 
And with this licjbowcd the Spanish minister out.” 

“ One more instance, out of many of less import¬ 
ance, I have it in my power to relate, of the immo¬ 
ral character of continental diplomacy. Mr. 
Mgckfnzic had not been long at his embassy, when 
he was visited one morning by an individual who 
presented a latter from Mr. Mitchell, the British 
minister at Berlin. Tho letter stated that the 
bearer was General tho Baron dcCoccci, command¬ 
ing a division of the Prussian army, and that he lmd 
been sent secretly by the king of Prussia to make 
certain important propositions to Sardinia [propo¬ 
sitions which, at this distance of time, hardly con¬ 
cern u»], but they were of a nature so altogether 
unlike anything that could emanate legitimately 
from diplomatic relations, that Mr. Mackenzie, 
while he entertained the pretended envoy with 
scrupulous attention, was suspicions. The baron 
remained a fgw days at Turin, during which time 
hj was recognised by a person as a Jew merchant 
from Saxony. His conduct did not tally with tho 
positioij hh assumed. In short, he proved to be ail 
inipostov, for, in dije course, despatches arrived 
from Engladd, explaining that Mr. Mitchell hnd 
been duped, and directing onr envoy to traverse 
immediately whatever might have unfortunately 
been done in ‘consequence of the ruse which an 
agent of the British government at Berlin had so 
unfortunately indorsed. But the sagacity ot Mr. 
Mackenzie had, as has been seen, prevented any 
harm arising; otherwise, a negotiation might have 
been entered into -with the cognizauce of the Eng¬ 
lish cabinet, which probably would have overthrown 
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the system of policy prevailing at the tirno. The ; ‘ You know you are one of my personal friends, 
impostor decamped in order to escape the punish- j You need fear no harm from having to wait. I 
incut due to a spy.” ! shall presently see something that will suit you. 

J)u ten 3 also furnishes a characteristic anecdote \ If I serve the move pressing, it is for political 
of the count do Viry, an ancieut diplomat of tin ■ reasons; my friends will not be ultimately over- 
Picdmontcse court. “ No man could boast of get- ! looked, if I think them adapted for employ- 
ting atthe secrets ofjliis old official^hidden as they , ment under the government.’ I perceived the 
were behind the impenetrable' embrasure of his justice of this reasoning, and had an insight into 
countenance. ,H' S reserve was carried to an ex- the selfishness my own character.” 
treme point, and he even kep^it up in his own ! In the year 17G2, negotiations for peace were 
household establishment ;* the merest message opened* the king now desiring it, although the 
with which a servant was charged was made to ap- duke of Newcastle objected, and inconsequence 
pear a matter of mysteryother (honesties, resigned. Lord Bute took his place. In brief, at 
If the ambassador happened to no indisposed, the the close of the year the preliminaries of peace 
circumstance was treated cas having all the im- were entered upon. A change of ambassadors took 
portanco of a state secret, lie once suffered with place in consequence. The duke-of Bedford was 
a bad leg; a particular surgeon was sent for to sent to Paris, the duke of Nivernois caipc to Lon- 
doetor it; meanwhile, the complaint having ex- don from the French capital, both to sign the 
tended to the other limb, he ordered another sur- articles of pacillention. There was a somewhat 
goon to attend it separately. So”tlu:rc were two tart saying current concerning the French ambas- 
surgeons at the same tinic doctoring the same sador. “ On the arrival of the duke (if Nivernois, 
man ; with 1 he ditleiviwe, that each had a limb to who was a remarkably spare and diminutive man, 
liis own special care, and must not trouble himself lord Townsend observed, on first seeing him, 
whatever with regard to the state of the other. ‘ Why, they have sent us the preliminaries of a 
Neither of the count do'Viry's legs, as medical ■ inatvto sign these preliminaries of peace!’ ” 
science, thus singularly divided, would have it, got '• Peace was at last concluded in the winter of 
well again, and the count’s eccentricity, in fact, ' 17(13. It marked the termination ot lord Bute’s 
was the cause of his death. The ruling passion 'temporary administration. The king wished him 
was strong in death. Such was tho reputation to retain office, but in vain. Lord Bute, albeit 
this old diplomatist bore through life for practising wifh the best support a minister could have, ap- 
the valuable olliciul quality of reserve, that even pepred not to have the stamina,in himself for the 
on his death-bed, some one eotnjng into the chain- wear and tear of bflice under a monaieli so jealous 
bar to inquire the count's state, his secretary of authority as Georg#m. His health, too, was 
replied, * H ush, he is dead: but he bid me with his naturally bad. It was on the plea of indisposition 
last breath not to let any one know it.’ ” that Bute is repelled to have said to the king that 

The death of George n, in October. 17(30, ‘‘.he was ready to die in the service of the crown, 
caused a general removal of officials connected hue he could not promise to lire in it.” His ma- 
vvilli the British cabinet, and amongst tho rest, jesty’s answer was : “In that cast) 1 would rather 
Mr. Mackenzie was recalled from Turin. lose my minister than my friend," and accepted 

Immediately on secretary Batons’ return to ' his resignation. 

London from the continent, he was presented .by 1 Before Dutens’ patron quitted office he obtained 
Mr. Mackenzie to king George jit, who had hut, for his secretary a pension/»f 500/. per annum. It 
j ust mounted the throne. “ 1 had the honour,” he ' was the last treasury order he had the power of 
saj s, “ to kiss hands with his Majesty, but alas ! it countersigning. And so ends the story of a di- 
wus a ceremony I performed with some regret; plornatist of the last century! 

for my appointments ceased from that moment. | * __ 

The king, however, was so kind as to address some r 1)Trp „ 

obliging words on my behalf to my staunch and; ESCAPE 1'ItGM IH1, BUT. ()1 

well-tried patron, from which 1 derived hopes for ! DEADLY SERPENTS, 

tho future.” lie was soon comfortably settled hr may be about twelve years •since, that the 


down as tho private secretary of his patron, who writer was engaged as one of those pioneers in 
had been appointed to another ministerial post at , tho forest jungles of Ceylon, who Jed Die way in 
homo. “My business,” ho says, “is to be daily : the formation of the coffee plantations, which 
and hourly receiving applications and listening to i now iviver the mountain sides of the central pro- 
applicants for place. Tlie moment \ vacancy oc- i vinco, and yield so rich a revenue to their pro- 
curs, we receive at least twenty applications for jt. priotors. fn that part of tho country where I 
This annoys Mr. Mackenzie, because he knows that ( was then employed, the blocks of forest land on 
he can only oblige one, and in so doing* lip must which Europeans had commenced to measure 
necessarily make nineteen dipcofcteuted. • But lie thoir energies with the Cingalese inhabitants, 
always appoints according to the fitness of tho in- were and still arc widely separated from each 
dividual. He pays no attention to letters of intro- other. My clearing was ten miles from that of 


always appoints according to the Iitness of the in- wore and still are widely separated from each 
dividual. He pays no attention to letters of intro- other. My clearing was ten miles from that of 
duction unless of a very inlluentiifl a kind indeed ; 1 my nearest neighbour, separated by a toilsome 
and even then the party recommended must not be route, fatiguing in a high degree to the foot 
a mere dolt. By following this course, %. Mac- passenger, and requiring!n the mounted horse- 
ken/.iu relieves himself from a weight of public man no less nerve than that possessed by a eross- 


a mere dolt. By following this course, %. Mac- passenger, and requiring in the mounted horse- 
kenziu relieves himself from a weight of public man no less nerve than that possessed by a cross- 
business not. necessarily belonging to his legitimate country rider, to bring him over rocks, round 
duties. But why am I writing of place-hunters ? (he edges of precipices, through narrow wajw 
I am one myself. My employer answers my tacit beset with thorny creepers,. and to swim liis 
aspirations lor place by anticipating my thoughts, horse over a broad and deep stream. 
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But all this is nothing when you are used to 
it; only there sometimes arrives u period when 
the European inhabitant Cuds he ean no longer 
go comfortably through sueh expeditions as 
these. In short, lie has lost his nerve; and 
this is a sufficient hint that tho rapid breaking 
up of his constitution can only be avoided by a 
. change to a temperate latitude. 

In a situation of so much seclusion, it would 
be wonderful if the work before flic planter did 
nfft become almost* engrossing to his # every 
faculty, and cast him upon many resources to 
relax his mind. Of tho latter I had various. I 
read, I w rote, I calculated, I drew designs for 
plantation buildings; and 1 lfcpf up a largo cor¬ 
respondence with my friends in Europe by the 
overland mail. Amongst other afliuscmcntS, I 
maintained 1 , as well as jungle vermin would per¬ 
mit me, a large family of fowls. 1 seldom or 
never killed any of these for the table, purchas¬ 
ing generally from tho country people the very 
few L" eared to eat.- By keeping my feathered 
friends so long, they w ere not only very tame, 
but I came to have a familiarity with their 
countenances anil their habits, so that for vpe 
each lien possessed a character, and was know n 
by a name corresponding to that of some human 
biped in whom I had known the same charac¬ 
teristics to predominate. Perhaps my reader 
will bo disposed, to ridicule the idea that amongst 
fowls around a barn-door are to bo seen the in¬ 
dustrious anikthc iiOe, the earnest and the phleg¬ 
matic, the notable and tho lounging, the pug¬ 
nacious and the peaceable, tho impertinent and 
the retiring, the stai‘1 and the giddy, the up-, 
parently wise and tho obviously 'foolish ; yet L 
caa assure him, if he will live amongst his fowK. 
as I did in the verandah of my mud fesidenee, 
he will very soon discover all these traits of 
character for himself. 

.Is'othing pleased me more than enlarging my 
family by broods ^feliicjiens. I sometimes smile 
now io remember how punctually 1 made memo¬ 
randa of the sitting days, and how carefully I 
used to watch the advent of the youngsters who 
very frequently, for the first time, stuv the light, 
that is to say as much of it as was possible, from 
%nder ray bed. For the especial discomfiture of 
jackalls, kites, snakes, and even crows (who 
are great enemiesjof the poultry-yard in Ceylon), 
a double-barrelled gun, loaded with shot, iuw ays 
stood in a handy corner. It happened cm a 
night of great darkness, when it was peculiarly 
difficult to distinguish objects, that the clucking 
nolo of the mother of a family warned me that 
mischief was abroad. 1 rose on the instant, and 
taking the fowling-piece from tho bed-side, I 
soon louuil the noise proceeded from a hen w r ho 
with chickens was housed in a basket placed 
under a coop in tho verandah. On lifting off 
this coop, the hen was perceived to have left tho 
basket, and was collecting her little ones under 
her on the mud floor. In tho basket could lie 
discerned one chick only which had not joined 
its parent, the whiteness of its colour rendering 
it perceptible amidst the darkness. Inmy basic, 
therefore, I .clutched tho basket by one of its 
sides, and found it very heavy. Instantly it 
flashed upon me that there might be a snake 


inside, and w ithout hesitation I fired one barrel 
of my gun into it and kicked it over. The re¬ 
port aroused tho servant., who presently brought 
a light. We removed the basket cautiously, 
when I found that the shot had destroyed two 
snakes, three and four feet lolig. They were 
not tho harmless rat snakes^which are so fond 
of eggs and chickens, hut tic-polongus. Their 
bite is as deadly as that of the coliya, or hooded 
snake, to which tig) superstition of the natives 
of Ceylon attributes a benevolent ‘disposition, 
wdiilst they have a legend to show the revenge¬ 
ful and malicious chaweter of the polonga. 1 
have siftce often thought of this .providential 
escape with thankfulness ; how my hand was so 
guided that it did not touch these monsters, and 
that I did not draw them towards me by lifting 
the basket and disturbing them. Interested, too, 
as I was in my chickens, I cannot but regard it us 
a providential restraint that 1. did not, without a 
thought, plunge my blind into tho centre of the 
basket to lift out the little-creature that was 
lying there. I have been the object of provi¬ 
dential protection on many other occasions, and 
so have you, my reader# Nono of us ure for an 
iryvtant out of the keeping of Him who made us— 
a truth it would bo needless to repeat, were it 
tiot so generally forgotten. 


* THE BANE OF PitIDE. 

Tin: professed disciple of Christ cannot too- 
cautiously guard against the seductions of pride. 
Peter, on the evening of the .Lord's .supper, 
exaggerated most loudly tho guilt of the dis* 
ciple by whom hi# Master was to he betrayed. 
He was most anxious to know his name, and to 
hold him up to merited detestation; and im¬ 
mediately after, he himself falls into the rc- 
creigie^ which lie had just before denounced 
with such confidence and pride. 

Lucifer proudly aspired to bo like Cod in 
jiower, and was thrown down from heaven ; 
Adam strove lobe, like him in knowledge, nud 
w as expelled from Eden. 

Beware, then, of pride, the fearful influence 
of which extends through the present life, and 
sometimes even beyond. Said an Indiun chief, 
who died at Washington, “When I am dead, 
let the big guns be fired over me.” The rich 
man, scorning to repose lowly like ordinary 
mortals, not unfrcquently orders his own sar¬ 
cophagus, aud builds a family tomb replete with 
vain display, ujid destined to be the monument of 
posthumous pride. But what will all these liol- 
low'and perishable decorations avail your soul 
departing t5 tho judgment sent? They will he 
as barren pf comfort the shroud of the grave 
round your cold body. Dying in sin, Co d will 
mock when your fear comcth. The accruer will 


thenceforth he eternally scorned. If you madly 
waste life in frivolous pursuits, then the hour 
will suddenly arrive when you can no more 
avert the ^corner’s awful doom, than with your 
dead hand you can arrest the undertaker who 
screws the coffin-lid closely down upon your 
inurble brow and congealed heart .—Proverbs 
for the People. 
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PnoPBBSOR Owbh has just made known the existence of a | 
new species of wildfrnan or chimpanzee, an animal larger, | 
more ferocious, and in every respect more powerful than 
any previously known Species. The-proftssor’s information 
concerning this denizen of the African forests was com¬ 
municated in a lecture to the members of the Koyal Insti¬ 
tution, on the 19th of Jauuily; hjs main object lifting to 
disprove the tflith of that impious and very silly theory of 
progressive development, aocording to which it has been 
assumed that animal forms of low grade may, by pro¬ 
gressive stages of advaucemdR^nd in tho canny of many 
years, become elevated in tho scale of creation. The re¬ 
semblance in aspect between ji»am-kind and won/tcy-kind is 
too obvious for comment—that is to say, the outward gross 
resembluucc—bnt it extends no farther. Even in the giant 
chimpanzee, the subject of professor Owen's lecture, a 
creature far more human-looking than any of his fellows, 
the distinction between the bvnte and tljpman is impAgsable. 

Having furnished our readers with an outline of the 
philosophy of professor Owen’s lecture, we will proceed to 
recapitulate a few of t|np Jendidg facts connected with the 
natural history of orang-outangs and chimpanzees—crea¬ 
tures to which tho vulgar appellation of wild men has been 
applied. Both aro similar iu the general features of 
external appearance, nnd miffed their anatomical character¬ 
istics are not very diverse; they are sufficiently so, however, 
to warrant a natural historical distinction. 

Orang-outangs aro natives of Borneo, and perhaps a 
few islands of the Indian Archipelago beside. Chimpanzees 
are, without ejeeption, natives of Western Africa. In tho 
latter region stones have long beJn widely circulated about 
11 monkoy-like creature, stronger and more ferocious than 
the lion, hut no specimens of tlis chimpanzee brought to 
Europe confirmed the rumour. All the creatures of this 
' kind to he seen in our gardens are more like caricatures of 
stunted decrepit old men, than ferocious beasts—ghntleness 
being more tharaeteristic of their natures than ferocity; 
to at length it came to he imagined that tho highly- 
coloured tales of negroes killed, maimed, or carriod away 
by these monkey monsters were all' a myth. At length, 
however, a specimen of one of these creatures has been 
obtained, and may he seen in the Jardin des l’lantcs at 
l’aris. Professor Owen could not bring him personally 
before the members of the lloyal Institution ; lilt lip did 
the next best thing—he brought the animal’s picture. 
Prom a coijjhleratiou of the size and strength of the 
creature’s muscular fibre, the lecturer had not the least 
doubt that in point of strength ho was equal to the lion, 
and in point of cunning and intelligence he may he sup¬ 
posed to equal at least others of tho monkey tribe; most 
probably, therefore, the tales so long current about his 
malicious daring dud prowess are quite correct. 

If from the animal kingdom we now turn to the vegeta¬ 
ble, a very important subject opens for our consideration— 
a substitute for tlie potato. Most persons, no-doubt, are 
aware that the potato disease, which first manifested itself 
in 1836, lias never since been completely eradicated. Very 
important thou is it to discover some equivalent far this 
justly valued vegetable. French 'botanists have been 
turning their attention towards a root known iii China by 
the name of tho iguame, or iguama, but,the latest botan¬ 
ical name of which is Dticorea Batatas. The edible part 
of the plant is, as in the case of the potato, a tuber? the 


sistence of boiled riee. fhe best season for piantmg this 
nutritious vegetable is in April (at Paris), and the tuber 
or edible portion ripens about October.' Not the least valu¬ 
able quality of the Chinese tuber is this: if sliced and 
dried in a stove, the slices may be ground like wheat into 
flour, and made into verja excellent bread. . 

The Italian professor Targioni has been publishing a 
most interesting series of historical notes on cultivated 
plants. Respecting the orange, he says that this fruit was 
first conveyed from India to Arabia in the ninth century; 
that in tho eleventh century plants were unknown in 
Europe, or at any rate in Italy, but that shortly after 


this period they were carried westward by the Moors. 
Towards the end of tho twelfth century they were grown 
at Seville; at Palermo in the thirteenth, and probably also 
in Italy; for it is said that St. Dominic planted an orange 
for the convent of St. Sabina in Rome, in the year 1200. 
In the conrae of tho same thirteenth century the crusaders 
found citrons, oranges, and lemons very abundant in Pales- 
tino; and in the fourteenth both oranges and lemons be¬ 
came ftiry common in Italy*. The shaddock, however, is 
believed to liave arrived in Europe by a separate ronte. It 
was probably indigenous to the south-eastern extremity of 
the Asiatic continent, whence it was carried to the West 
Indies, and from Jamaica and Barbadocs to England early 
iu the eighteenth century. It was, however, known earlier 
than this in Italy. Respecting the cedar of l<cbauon pro¬ 
fessor Targioni mentions a curious fact. The tree was 
known to the ancients as of great value: they knew also 
that it grew in part of Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
regions with which the Romans had mnch intercourse. 
Nevertheless the cedar of Lebanon was conveyed to Italy 
from England, having been planted in the botanic 
garden of Pisa, nearly a century after Miller had intro- 
duced it into the Apothocaries’-garden at Chelsea, and 
fifty-three years after Jussieu had planted his specimen in 
ths Jardin da Roi at Paris. , 

Mr. H. Churtoa.of New Zealand, has recently forwarded 
a very ihteresting letter to his friend Mr. Stevens, and 
which has been brought before the Zoological Society, rela¬ 
tive to some peculiar birds indigenous to the above colony. 
Before wc quote from this communication, it lnny he, per¬ 
haps,advisablo to inform our Tenders‘that New Zealand 
was iu past times the native bqme of several species of 
wonderful birds of enormous siza and powerful limb, hut 
wingless; they roamed through tho fern-tangled forests of 
that strange land, and at length, ns people thought, be¬ 
came extinct. A member of some species, however (not the 
-largest), was captured alive some few years back and eaten 
„by the gluttonous master of some trading vessel. Fortu- 
.atcly, however, tho skin was preserved, and finding its' /ay 
into the possession of a son of the late Dr. Mantell, the 
bird, its representative, became known as tho Noturnis 
ManteUi. A still mora curious tale attaches to a member 
of a still larger species. A traveller returning from New 
Zealand brought with him a small fragment of bone. The 
liouc was laid before professor,Owen /or investigation; and 
he, having studied well it# various characteristics, pro¬ 
nounced it to he that of an enormous bird. True to his 
belief, professor Owen sketched the bird as it shonld have 
been; and though some people smiled at the gigantic re- 
productions the professor calmly waited his time. At 
length ^however, a full set of bones was discovered in New 
Zealand, and having boon built np into a skeleton lecu 
dum artem, that skeleton was found to he the exact repre¬ 
sentation of professor Owen’s sketch. Well, A propos of 
theso gigantic birds, Mr. Churton imagines that living 
specimens may still be in existence on the middle island of 
the New Zealand group, although he believes them to be 
extinct in the others. As for the largest hiid—the one so 
associated with the name of professor Owen—it is con¬ 
sidered to have bccomo extinct in every island of the group. 
It is a curious fact that not only birds, bnt several varieties 
of quadrupeds, have become quite recently extinct in New 
Zealand. There was tho native rat, an animal perhaps 
more like an opossum than a true rat, and which, while it 
lasted, was considered a delicate bonne louche : it is now 
quite extinct, domestic cats and European rats (both of 
which have long in Now Zealand taken to the woods) hav- 
ing totally destroyed them. A similar fato has attended 
several varieties of New Zealand mice. 

A VIST interesting fact in natural history ocmrred a 
few weeks since, in the capture of a whale in the flat waters 
of the Solway in Cumberland, whither it had doubtless fled 
to escape the legion of many hundreds of voracious carni¬ 
vora in pursuit of it. There its pursuers followed i,t to 
their'cost; and many a cottager along tliat coast has 
reason to bo glad that they did ad, as their lamps are pro¬ 
vided with oil for many a winter iq consequence. 
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recipient of the gift wag a lady) was engaged. 
The result of this ill-omened gilt was misery and 
woe. All interest in life wound the gifted one 
vanished, and was swallowed up in the remem¬ 
brance of the la-ft, and expectation of the next 
mysterious revelation of the magic mirror: scenes 
of danger were pourfrayed, at sight of which the 

■ unhappy ga/.ec. shrieked in vain fur help, and 
| scenes of gaiety, which pierced her heart with 
' pangs of jeulbus suspicioif. '/hereafter she was 

I never happy. 

| The tabic has a deep.and instructive moral, 
j Let us protit by it. ' 

j As Il.isil Marsden, until two hours past mid- 
■ j night, wooed sleep, which would not dome, his 
restless thoughts settled at length, in strong 
solicitude, upon his sister Ellen. He had not 
thought of it before; hut now that Minnie had 
spoken, it came to his mind what a falling off 
there hud been in the gay mirthful tone of her 
first letters; how, of Jate,* she had written less 
frequently; and how, without uttering a complaint, 

■ an occasional impetuous gushing forth of her 
I young soul, in impassioned language, towards the 
I sympathy and intercourse of home, might per- 

II chance convey a sadder meaning than to him haB 
j| appeared, it was well for Basil that he had not 
j l had the magic mirror at his command early in 
; j that evening! Assuredly he might have been 
j | tempted to use it; and, using it, be would n,ot 
j ; have quietly turned himself for the last time on 

j liis pillow, as the chimes told two, and closed his 
! eyes with a stern determination to shut put all 
thoughts till the morrow. When the morrow 
came, he smiled at the gloomy fancies which had 
oppressed him a few hours before. Before night, 
other and more formidable cares’had, for the time, 
bunished from his mind liis imaginative anxieties 
for Ellen. 

Minnie had not exaggerated the symptom*which 
had excited her alarm for her father’s health* if 
she had ktiown their full purport, a moro intense 
i anxiety would have been justifiable. Mr. Marsden 
had long battled with disease, unconscious, indeed, 

! that lie was its subject., and attributing to any- 
| thing but the right cause, the failure of strength, 

I the lo's of appetite, and the occasional pain which 
he suffered, until, like a subtle enemy, it had 
! subdued the outposts, and sprang with concen- 
I trated force on the citadel of life. 

Basil was seated at his desk when a hackney 
chariot drove to the door, and, a moment after¬ 
wards, Mr. Harebell rushed in, agitated beyond 
the power of concealment. 

j “You must come home direct!}', Mr. Basil, 

| there is no time to be lost; the coach is waiting 

| to take us back ; your father-’’ , 

! Basil did not wait to hear more? snatching his 
| 1 hat from its peg, he hurried*to the floor aud 
| sprang into the coach. > 

j “ Now, what is it, Mr. Harebejl ?” lie gasped, 
; when the vehicle whs once more in motion ; “ tell 

mo the worst: my father has met with an acci¬ 
dent—is, is-” he csuld not get out the word 

of fatal import, but it was understood. 

“ No, no, Mr. Basil, not that; but indeed ho is 
j very bad. Ho whs brought homo in a coach an 

j hour ago, and—and we have ^»ut him into bed 

I comfortable; but the doctor-’’ 

t 


“ How slow wo are going, Mr. Harebell,” 
exclaimed Basil, in desperation ;. and he thrust his 
head out of the window to urge on the driver; the 
horses were moving on at a fast trot;—“ my poor, 
poor father! I see it all; Minnie was right, and 

T-; but what about the doctor, Mr. Harebell? 

and what doctor is it ?” 

Before they reached the Strand—and they were 
not long passRig over the ground—Basil had 
learned all that Mr. Harebell could tell. Mr. 
Marsden had taken his breakfast, or rather his 
no-breakfast, ns usual, and lmd walked, as usual, 
to his office. *An hour afterwards, he was brought 
home in a coach, -insensible; he had, without 
apparent cause, fainted away in the office; had 
partially revifed, and. again fainted, ami again 
revived so as to be sufficiently sensible to request I 
to be conveyed home. He was therefore assisted j 
into a coach by a fellow clerk, and fainted again \ 
on being lifted out of it. A doctor was passing j 
by at the time—a marvellous coincidence it, is, 
and not to be accounted for on any known princi- I 
pie of attraction, that in nine cases out of ten, 
when anything serious happens in the streets—• t 

suen, for instance, as a man falling down in a 
syncope, Y>r from a scaffold—a’doctor of some sort ! 
or other is sure to be passing by at the lime. , 
Mr. Marsdcn’s was not the exceptional ease; a ' 
doetbr wax passing by when he was being lifted j 
ortt of the coach, and proffered his services to the j 
alarmed family, until the gcnficin.-m'^s pin -ciau or 
surgeon should arrive. Now, Mr. Mar-den had ! 

no physician or surgeon either; so the passer-by ( 

remained master of the field, and after some j : 
efforts, which were at length successful, to realme, ! 
ifr. Marsden again to consciousness, and otljer 1 
efforts, not so successful, to calm the agitation of 
Minnie, he had advised the immediate despatch of 
a messenger fur the gentleman’s nearest relative. 

There was a shade of unnecessary alarm, it. 
may be, in good Mr. Harebell’s prompt obedience 
to this advice, and a trifle or *so of professional j 
mystery in the gentleman who gave it; never- j 
theless, the case was unquestionably a serious one: j 
and for many days it seemed, at least to Basil and 
Minnie, tlmt their father was on the border of ^he j 
grave. 

Be sure that in these terrible days of agonising j 
suspense, Basil had no thought but for his father 
and his sisters; that lie wrote to his- employer an 
urgent, passionato request to be excused from 
business, which was granted; that lie called in 
other medical advice than that which chance had 
thrown in liis father’s way, though he still 
retained the services of the “good Samaritan,” 
who had not passed by on the other side, for he 
wax a good Samaritan, and a skilful doctor as 
well, and would receive no fees for his visits and 
advice when he saw how the ease stood with Basil, 
and heard the story of Mr. Marsden's struggles in 
life from Harebell’s lips. Be sure, too, that, in 
those terrible days of dread, Basil wrote to Ellen 
and to cousin Penelope, but with a hand so 
tremulous and unlike his own, that Ellen did not 
recognise it on the letter which came directed to 
Mbs Chester, and put it aside till “aunt Chester* 
could •bear to he troubled about business;” and 
thus it. happened that for many days and nights, 
while Basil and Minnie were wearing themselves 
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out in watching the painful gasping fin- breath, 
and in ministering to the feeble wants of one who, 
Ellen excepted, was beyond all calculation dearer 
to them than aught else in life ; and while Ellen, 
forgetlul of her resentments, and turned in 
remorse and compassion towards the unconscious 
snflerer at Ilo.-emnry-lodge, was enacting the part 
of nurse to Penelope Chester, each was ignorant of 
the trial and labour, and care i*ul grief, of the 
ether. Well for thejn that the magic mirror was 
not then at their command ! * 

He sure, also, that in those distressful days 
Basil comforted Minnie with hopes Vrhieh lie dared 
scarcely to indulge in his own heart, that the 
silliness of their father was nof unto death; and 
that brother and sister clung to eaidi other in that 
fond confidence which only community in suffering 
can bring to full fruition, lfow inexpressibly dear 
fo each other they were, they had never known 
till then. 

It is solemn and awful to look" the last enemy ” 
in the face; to have brought home to the mind 
the lull consciousness and conviction that “ there 
is but a step between us and death.” Leonard 
Marsden felt himself helpless in the grapple of 
disease—helpless, as an infant. In pain of body 
and weariness, with labouring breath, he lay on 
that bed from which he never expected to rise. 
None thought'he would rise from it. Hi? had 
adjured flip doctors to ho faithful; and they laid 
been fain to acknowledge that ”, tire chances,” its 
they said, “ were against him.” He had concealed 
his malady .too long. If it had been* tnkcu in 
lime—but it would die well, at any rate, if Mr. 
Mursdcn had any worldly affair* to settle—a»8 
so on. ,* 

Mr. Marsden had no worldly nflairs. to settle. 
He had no property to leave behind him; and the 
few little arrangements which might be made for 
the direction anil comfort of his children lmd been 
already made. Basil knew where to put his hand 
on a sealed letter *whiefUiad been written months 
ago, and which was to be opened at his death, and 
not before. 

But death—dentil! The time had come, so it 
seemed, when lie must die. Mr. Marsikn had 
,never before had a serious illness. Jle had 
witnessed it in others. He had seen his parents 
die. He had seen his wife die. He remembered 
the bitterness of that cup when the desire of his 
eyes was taken away, lie had thought that lie 
knew something of death by these experiences— 
had thought that when the time came, he could 
meet death With composure. But this was some¬ 
thing totally different; it was a new experience— 
his last struggle in liledeath! death ! 

Leonard Marsden was at first appalled—not 
terror-stricken, but simply appalled. He was not 
one ol those who “through fear of death are nil 
their lifetime in bondage.” He had contemplated 
it from a distance; he had not, us some do, 
banished from his thoughts the inevitable closing 
scenes of existence, and he had not put off 
preparation for death to a dying hour. Never¬ 
theless, he found it different from any previous 
•conceptions he had formed, when he came to grasp 
the reality of the sentence, ” diret thou art, and to 
dust shall thou return.” 

By constitution and habits of long years of 


prosperity, Leonard M ii-mIch was unfitted for life’s 
sterner -struggles, and he knew it. Even as 
regarded his children, it would he no overwhelming 
calamity, so far as their temporal prosperity was 
concerned, were he taken Iroili them. He had 
thought a goqd deal of this, of late; and to this 
conclusion he had come. Basil was already the 
main stay of the little family ; ami to his energy 
and talent, combined with his attachment to his 
sisters, Mr. Marfdcu* could safely leave them. 
There was. his cousin Penelope too; she would 
' help the girls on ; slnMiad already undertaken to 
provide Mr one, and flue would do as much as she 
had promised, when hg was gone. No; ho had 
not much to live for, nor many worldly over- 
, whelming anxieties to trouble him now—now he 
was called to die. 

In those solemn hours, when life and time 
seemed to be Hitting fast away, and when lie had 
desired to bo left alone, Leonard Marsden set 
himself to a review oflhc past, and an examination 
of the foundation of his hopes for the future. It was 
at once a needful and a healthful exorcise of soul. 

“ What have 1 ever dqne ”—such was the current 
of his disturbed lrinsings—“ to show my love and 
Prove my obedience to my Saviour as 1 ought to 
> have done P ltc loaded me with benefits, and 
crowned me with loving-kindness and tender 
mercy; and I remind all as a inaltdr of course, ns 
good things to be enjoyed with thankfulness, but 
not—T fear not—as talents to be improved.” 

But a happier nfhod succeeded to t his. ”1 nip 
a soil—a servant still. I dare not. relinquish my 
hope of this. Unworthy, negligent, indolent, 
inactive, I may have been; hut 1 clilig to his 
promises—to that blessed promise, ‘Him that 
cometh, I will in *no wise east out.'” Nor were 
these merely vague generalities in the d^ing man’s 
mind. The claims of religion had long had deep 
weiglii,wilh him, and the trials through which he 
had passed had deepened and quickened these im¬ 
pressions on his soul. And it was well that he 
had done so; for it is not in the moments of 
nature’s weakness that the great and final prepara¬ 
tion can ho made. 

It was after the mental exercises to which we 
have referred, that Basil entered the sick chamber. 

“ I atn glad you are come just at this moment, 
Basil," said the father ; “ I want to speak to you." 

They’were long in conference ; ami Basil, when 
ho lell the room, retired to his own chamber—not 
to sleep, though it was past midnight, hut to prav. 
j Those who knew Basil Marsden best, and 
' watched him most closely, might have seen Iroin 
: this time, aitf ever afterwards, long after this 
I trial and many succeeding ones hod passed away, 
a change;, no^ not so much a change, ns an 
advance* in his* nymtal habits, producing a cor¬ 
responding advance iiThis daily walk and conversa¬ 
tion. It was like the adwance from boyhood to 
youth, or from yeuth to manhood; but though like 
it, that was not the advance of which we speak. 
It was—why should we hesitnte to say it f —an 
advance m Divine, SpiniTf’AJ, Life. 

Basil Marsden, such as wc have endeavoured to 
present him, and such ns he presents himself to 
us in our mind’s e^e, belongs to » class of character 
. which we love to contemplate. Only now and 
then do we meet with such. Loving, gentle, 
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obedient disciples of a loving, gentle Master; 
framing their conduct by his word and pattern, 
from almost the earliest dawn of consciousness; 
holding constant communion with God in prayer, 
through Jesus Christ; acquainted with and loving 
the Scriptures from their childhood; chivalrous 
with Christian chivalry ; cheerful, even to exuber¬ 
ance, with Christian cheerfulness; a blessing to all 
around them, by the approximation of their daily 
conduct to thd dictates of lfcavehly wisdom; ten¬ 
der in heart and conscience; and yet, till circum¬ 
stances arise to “ ripen thjj. blossom into fruit,” 
almost unconscious of tbeir Indissoluble union to 
Christ, or too hnmble, and ,perhaps too fearful, to 
claim for themselves their rightful position as 
" followers of God as dear children.” 

From the chamber of the father whom he con¬ 
sidered to be dying, Basil went to his own—not to 
examine himself then, whether Ifl* were in the 
faith—lie was too ngitated for a cairn dispassionate 
review of evidences; pot to supplicate uncon¬ 
ditionally for his father’s recovery ; he longed to 
do this if he might; but he had no warrant for 
such a prayer. But lie wept there, instructed by 
his father’s solemn representations and fervent 
appeals, to seek God’s help that thenceforward he* 
might be an active Christian; prompt to obey, 
willing to suffer, and that spiritual comfort, 
light, joy, and\>eace, might be»poured in upon liis 
father’s soul. Ah! reader, turn not over this as | 
a dull page. Eternity is a reality, and preparation 
for it is the truest wisdom. * 

. CHAPTER XXVII. 

a TltE DISCLOSURE OF A DELICATE SECRET. 

After many days of agitating suspense, Basil 
resumed his duties at the counting-house, dread¬ 
ing daily, when he left home, to be summoned 
before night to the death-bed of his father. But 
this trial was spared him. To the surprise, of all 
who had witnessed the utter prostration of 
strength, and the apparent virulence of disease— 
and especially to the great joy and most glowing 
aud devout thankfulness of Basil and Minnie— 
Mr. Marsden began slowly to amend. By this 
time they had learned by what accident Ellen had 
not only been kept from hastening to London, in 
obedience to their first hurried summons, but had 
even been ignorant of her father’s danger. It 
was yvith feelings of renovated happiness that 
Minnie could now write to countermand the sum¬ 
mons, by the news that the danger was over. 

“ Come and see ns as soon as cousin Penelope can 
spare you; but do not leave her in the helpless 
stale you describe,” wrote Minnie. • 

When Mr. Marsden had regained sufficient 
strength, and all danger of a relapse was con¬ 
sidered past, Basil entreated him to go at least a 
little way into the country? the jourhey into 
Gloucestershire was out .of the question now; but 
by Basil’s industrious and affectionate researches, 
a lodging iu a farm-house, a few miles from 
London, on the borders of Epping-forest, was 
found and secured; aneb thither he “packed off” 
his father and Minnie for a month certain. And 
Mr. Marsden’s recovery had been so slow, that 
spring was far advanced before this plan could be 
carried into effect. * 

Leaving, then, Mr. Marsden to gather fresh | 


strength every day, and Minnie to gather wild 
flowers if she pleases, in the • pleasant glades 
to which wo have introduced her, wc turn—to 
the reader’s relief, it may be—to other scenes 
and another character. 

Arthur Kemp had in somo measure yielded, or 
appeared to yield, to the influenco indirectly 
exercised over him by his junior in the counting- 
house; for with‘the weakness of such characters 
as his, it seemed an absolute necessity that, either 
for good or for evil, he should regulate his outward 
conduct, not according to any fixed principles of 
morality or immorality, but according to the 
opinions of those with whom he came in contact. 

Evidently ashamed of the disagreeable and not 
very reputable todgings, into which ho had once 
introduced Basil, lie had at length changed his 
quarters to a more respectable house, in a more re¬ 
spectable street in the same locality; and he had 
taken care to invite Basil to his new " crib,” as ho 
called it, that its manifold superiority might be 
seen, and himself applauded for the homage he had 
paid to his friend’s prejudices in favour of a com¬ 
fortable homo. 

He had become guarded in his Conversation, too 
—less boastful, at any rate, of those acts of youthful 
.freedom from restraint—to nsc no harsher term— 
which had at one time formed one of the chief 
staples of his stock in trade of small talk.* As far 
| as Basil could judge—and lie was willing to judge 
charitably—Arthur had in a great measure aban¬ 
doned some of the more questionable pursuits in 
which he had long indulged, so as, indeed, occasion¬ 
ally to call forth a withering sarcasm or a covert 
sifecr from the tempter, Gillman. He borrowed 
bocks of Basil, also; and, what is more, he read 
them: and he availed himself of the general invita¬ 
tion he had received from Mr. Marsden, as often 
as Basil was pleased to remind him of it by saying, 
as they left the counting-house: “ If you have 
nothing better to do with yourself, you may as 
well find your way to the* Strand this evening.” 
This was not very frequently, certainly ; for Basil 
preferred being alone with his father and sister; 
and, in truth, the hint had generally originated 
with Mr, Marsden himself, who, as he said, “ liked 
the young man” and was pleased with his society' 

The illness of Mr. Marsden had of course put 
a stop to theso visits; but Arthur Kemp had been 
extremely solicitous in his daily inquiries, and 
warm in his expressions of sympathy with Basil’s 
evident distress and agonisiug •apprehensions. 
And when, with a heart relieved of a heavy load 
of sorrow, Basil was able to report that his father 
had been pronounced out of danger, his fellow 
clerk grasped him heartily by the hand, and de¬ 
clared that it was the best news he had heard for 
many a long day. 

It was not in Basil’s nature to resist,or even to be 
insensible to these expressions of kindness, though 
he had been more doubtful than he had reason to 
be of the reality of Arthur’s professed improve¬ 
ment in morals. The result was, that, after the 
departure of Mr. Marsden and Minnie to their 
country lodgings, the two young men wero more 
frequently together out of office hours. Ba¬ 
sil was glad of companionship at his now solitary 
home; and Kemp was more than willing to bestow 
! his leisure on his friend. 
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Nob uniformly so, however; or, if willing, a 
counteracting influence sometimes kept him back. 
This influence sdemed to nestle in Mr. Gillmau’s 
eye, which was steadily, though stealthily, watch¬ 
ing the intimacy of the two junior clerks, and to 
lurk in his unpleasant smile. It was plain to 
Rasil that Gilhnau had n strong though secret 
hold upon Arthur, from which extrication was at 
least difficult. Sometimes, when the two young 
men were about leaving the cJnnting-housc in 
company, when business was over, a glance from 
the senior clerk was sufficient to arrest Kemp’s 
steps, and cause him to linger bphind, if not to 
break off his engagement. At other times, a word 
or two settled the business • a#, for instance, one 
evening when Kemp hud, as he thought, slipped 
away unperceived by Mr.-Gillman* the latter, fol¬ 
lowing at* his heels, and gently tapping him on the 
shoulder, quietly said, “ You cannot go with Mr. 
Marsden to-night, you know, Kemp.” 

Arthur started at the touch and tone and words, 
and coloured deeply. “ True, I had forgotten,” he 
stammered; “ I have another engagement, I re¬ 
member now. Excuse me to-night, Marsden;” 
and, letting fall, Basil’s arm, he followed the senior 
clerk back to tho counting-house, casting, how¬ 
ever, as he went,'a piteous look, at Basil, which, 
while it powerfully appealed to his compassion, ex* 
cited also his suspicion. 

So excited it, that on the following evening it 
was with‘less cordiality than ordinary lie acqui¬ 
esced in Arthur’s proposal to walk homeward ‘to¬ 
gether through the city. It may be that Arthur 
Kemp guessed the # cause of Basil’s uiTusual gra¬ 
vity ; for, after some attempts to engage him jn 
conversation, lie suddenly broke Off, and exclairqfd 
passionately— * 

“I wish, frqjn the very bottom of my heart, 
that I had never known Giilman.” 

“ Why P” asked Basil, laconically. 

“ Why ! why, don’t you see—I am sure you 
must, though—fjow l*c domineers over me, and 
makes me do just whatlie likes P There was last 
night, for instance.” 

“ I see plainly enough,” said Basil, " that Mr. 
Giilman has a good deal of influence over you; 
but if you don’t like it, why do you submit to it ?” 

I cannot help it—I mean I can’t break with 
him all at once,” rejoined Kemp, gloomily. 

“ But he nevpr attempts to interfere with me,” 
said Basil. ’ 

" All, that’s a different thing: he knows it 
would be of rio use to try it on with you. You 
don’t know. Giilman so well as I do, Basil,” con¬ 
tinued Arthur, still gloomily. 

“ Perhaps not: and if I were to say I have no 
wish to know so much of him as you doP ” said 
Basil, interrogatively. 

“ You need not wish it, Marsden. If I did not, 
it would be all the better for me. He is always 
getting me into all sorts of—of ” 

“Of whatP” asked Basil, perceiving that 
Arthur seemed stuck for a word. “Of mischief, 
I suppose you mean ? ” ’ 

“ 1 don’t know; you might call it mischief per¬ 
haps—’tis botheration at all events; and I atn so 
soft, I suppose, you would say, that I cannot 
shake him off.” • 

“ It seems to me;” rejoined Basil, rather coldly, 


“ that if you arc really in earnest about it, and 
! are determined to avoid his society, it is only to 
exercise firmness and decision. There docs'not 
' seem to me to be any difficulty about it:” 
l “ But there is, though,” replied Arthur, earn¬ 
estly. “ That is,” he added, correcting himself, 

I '■ there is for. mo. Only think, if I were to offend 
him it would be all u-p, up with me at Rut- 
land’s; don’t you see that P ” , 

I “ No, I do not,” said Basil ; “ and I think you 
overrate Gillman’s influence with Mr. Rutland. 
You know that I am, at any rate, as much in Mr. 
Gillmanjs power ns jjw are; nnd though ho does 
not like me, because I am not what he calls ‘ one 
; of his kidney,’ he hawicver, to my knowledge, nt- 
! tempted to injure me.” 

| “ Ah, that is a different thing,” resumed Kemp, 

with a deep-drawn sigh; “ you are not me, you 
! know. And I would not say, either, that he has 

I not tried to injure you-” 

] “ Well, he has not done it; and that would 

only prove that lie has net the power to injure 
you cither. Besides, if he has, and would use it, 
and you feel that he is doing you greater injury in 
other ways, yon ought to stand up firmly against 
,his temptations. Of course,’’ added Basil, “ I do 
not know what they are; and I have no wish to 
know.” 

] “ Ah, if I had vour pluck, Basil,” onco more 

sighed the young* man: “ but it s of no use to 
talk about it;” and, apparently struck with the 
j uselessness of “ telking about it,” Arthur walked 
on for some time m silence. 

I In silence, broken only now and then by a 
. cursory remark, the two young men reached Basil’s 
, lodging. • 

| “ Don't let ug go in just now, Marsden,” said 

1 Arthur, suddenly; “ it is a fine evening; what 
do you say to a turn farther on P I have some¬ 
thing I want to say to you—something par- 
ticuLv.” 

Basil consented, and they proceeded accordingly 
a little farther on, waiting patiently for tho “ some¬ 
thing particular” which Arthur had to communi¬ 
cate. It was a long time coming; at length it 
came out with startling abruptness. 

“ Basil, I am desperately in love! ” 

Basil’s first emotion was that of irrepressible 
amusement. He had in his composition a spice of 
j Ellen’g love offuu; it was some time, however, since 
I his laughter had been excited. It was now, and ho 
; laughed heartily and merrily; yet so good-na¬ 
turedly that it would have been difficult to take 
offence. 

“ I can’t think what there is to laugh at in 
that,” said Arthur, so solemnly that Basil began 
td laugh again; but he restrained himself, mid 
apologised. , 

“ OH, I don't* eye about your laughing, of 
course, said Arthur; “I dare say you think lam 
joking; but I am not. And to tell you the truth, 

I want yonr hedp.” 

“ My help l 1 * exclaimed Basil; and oneo more he 
with difficulty kept his countenance. “ My good 
fellow, you could not bn\% applied to a worse as¬ 
sistant than I should be in a love affair. Only 
consider.” 

“ I could not lgivc come to a better-, seri¬ 

ously now, Marsden, there’s nobody con help me 
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so elibelually as you can. 1 know that a word 
from \ ou will go as far with Minuie-” 

“Minnie! my sister Minnie!" exclaimed Haul, 
in prolmmd astonishment; “ you don’t menu to 
say that it is of her you are speaking ?” 

Of course I airf," said Arthur, in a faints voice; 
“ I thought you must have known ——" 

Basil had no inclination to laugh now. “ I 
never should hjjve dreamt of anything so incon¬ 
ceivably wild," he said, at length; “ so seldom 
as vou have Keen MiSnie, and she as yet only a 
child.” 

“ Seventeen and upwards.” said Arthur ; “ I 
know Minnie’s age, you sw - ; for I lia've ■ heard 
you speak of it; and she is,far beyond her age in 
every womanly grace.” 

“ This is mere folly, Arthur,” said Basil, gravely. 
But he was interrupted by his companion, who 
began to pour out, in incoherent language, the 
declaration of his strong affection "for Minnie 
how, from the iirst visit he had paid to Basil’s 
home, be bail been struck with her beauty ; bow, 
in subsequent visits, he had listened to her voice, 
and been chai med with the good sense and affec¬ 
tion she had displayed; lu'W these sentiments of 
admiration had sunk deep into his heart and 
ripened into undying love; how he knew he was* 
umvoi thy of such excellence; but that already— 
even in hopelessness—the influence of her charac¬ 
ter, aud her other’s and Basil’s, had wrought a 
favourable change in his own; and if lie might 
but believe that slio eared for him, how he woulil 
be strengthened to breuk through the remaining 
bonds of former habits, and the enticements of 
such men as pillman, aud become all that Minuie 
could wislf him to be. 

He paused at length, and there was a long 
silence, 'flic young men luid halted, and Arthur’s 
face was damp with perspiration, and tears stood 
in his eyes. Basil felt for lam, aud was embar¬ 
rassed. 

“This won’t do," lie said at length; ‘‘I will 
be plain and honest with you, Arthur. There is 
not the slightest chance of anything but disap¬ 
pointment for you. Almost everything is against 

you. Minnie has not-well, I won’t say what 

she has or has not; but, setting everything else 
aside, she is much too young to form an engage¬ 
ment of this sort. And then—excuse me, Arthur 
—knowing what I do know of you, do you sup¬ 
pose that 1 should willingly-” 

“ Aud this comes of being so frank and honest 
with you," exclaimed Kemp, bitterly. “If I had 
been sly and cunning, like Uillmau, I should not 
have given you that handle.” 

“ You are mistaken ; but I won’t argue about 
that. There is another thing that ought to put 
an end to this at once. If you are desperately in 
love with Minnie, or anybody ejse, and your love 
should come to courtship—‘plain wards'are the 
best—it will be for the,.sake of man *ing. Now, 
you know you have no prospect of being in cir¬ 
cumstances to marry. In ten years’ time, very 
probably, you will be no nearer to it than now. 
Think, what have you^o oiler to Mmuia> or any 
other person, to compensate-” 

“ IVhaw! Marsden ; you talk as coolly about it 
ns if you were balancing an account in the ledger. 
You are not in love, or you wduld not argue in 
that way.” 


“ Perhaps I am not,” returned Basil. “ I can 
tell you one thing, however; I have been very 
near it; but 1 reasoned with myself as I am rea¬ 
soning with you; and I determined that I ought 
to banish the idea from my mind. It has cost me 
a pleasant friendship; but it was the only honour¬ 
able thing I could do.” 

“ You mean to tell me there is no hope for me 
then P” said Arthur, impatieutly. 

“ I should say*, none in the least, under present 
circumstances, at all events. .In fact, I should be 
very sofry indeed for Minnie to be disturbed now 
with anything of the sort. Poor girl, she has 
keen almost worn out with nursing our father; 
and it would be very improper to subject her to 
the agitation even of giving a refusal, at present.” 

“ I. can wait*. I will wait, Basil; only tell me 
that there is hope.” •' 

Basil shook his head; and soon afterwards the 
young men parted company. 


THE SKETCHIER IN LONDON. 

Til* rilYMICIAX’s IKVKB. 

! Tile bills of mortality, and the'reports of the 
registrar, published weekly in the newspapers, 

! .inform us that 'above a thousand of our fellow - 
; creatures pass away by death during the intervals 
' between each recurring Sabbath. At the moment 
I weuvrite the general weekly average of a thousand 
! has risen to above, sixteen hundred, and that witli- 
! out the prevalence of any extraordinary epidemic 
or infectious disorder. The two and a half mil- 
I lions of people congregated within the circle 
| Which contains 'London and its suburbs are, by 
! means of the tables of the registrar-general, 
converted into a vnst barometer of health and 
disease, of life and death—a barometer so sus¬ 
ceptible of the numberless influences whicli affect 
human health and existence, that the operation of 
each one of them, however trifling compared with 
others it may be, is marked and fecorded with in¬ 
variable precision for the benefit and admiration 
of the survivors. In a city where above a thou¬ 
sand die weekly, how great must be the amount 
of the sickness and suffering which aro the fore¬ 
runners of disease! How many must lie groan- . 
mg in anguish from day to day, awaiting, amidst 
the strife and turmoil of the surrounding multi¬ 
tudes, their dismission to that silent land where 
no voice is heard, nor sound of human joy or grief 
can penetrate! How many men are there in 
whom the seeds of decay and dissolution, latent 
in all men, have begun to germinate, and who, 
bound by a thousand ties to the sympathies and 
obligations of life, are alarmed by the indications 
of approaching disease, or, wrestling with it in 
the midst of duties which may not be negleeted, 
seek counsel of the physician, to ward off, if pos¬ 
sible, or to defer to an indefinite period, the 
execution of the sentence they know and feel to 
be pronounced. Among this latter class wo are 
most of us—may we not say all of us P—occasionally 
numbered; the exceptions being those favoured 
few who have never been compelled by inward 
warnings to seek medical advice. 

The-love of life is rarely manifested in a stronger 
light than by those who for the first time feel its 
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sacred outworks assailed bv the advance of some there is a fruit and (lower piece still larger. A | 
insidious or unsuspected disorder. “ All that a cheerful lire is blazing in the grate, warming the I 

man hath will he give for his life.” Let him but | whole room, in which there are substantial padded < 

feel that that is endangered, and away tly the chairs and settees enough to accommodate fifty 

maxims of economy'and miserly prudence; they sitters. On the table in the .centre, are a few 
are but feathers in the balance against the life books and yesterday’s newspapers. The innjority 
that (lod has given him, to preserve which no of the seats ar» occupied by tl*e morning’s arrivals, 

. sacrifice is too great. He seeks for the best ad- each waiting his turn for admission to the physi- 
vice—-the best, at least, that he is iji circumstances cian in the inner room. There sits by the tire a 
to procure—and he acts upon it, postponing every young fellow abonWtowp, who is pay ip g the penalty 
oflier consideration to the means of restoryig his of dissipation by the endurance of its retributive 
lost health. This state of feeling, with which no eonsequenfek, and whose hard, noisy breathing 
reasonable man will quarrel, affords flic key to the tells us^ \\jthout the of the stethoscope, that 

spectacle to which we are about to introduce the the orgies of his nights have borne their natural 

reader. ' ,’ fruit of miserable days.* Reside him is an elderly 

The scene is in, one of the genteel squares lying tradesman, with a face of dogged endurance deeply 
north of the Holborn line.of rout?, and verging lined with tho habit of silent suffering, who lias 
towards th? west end ; the time eight o’clock, or a probably borne tho martyrdom of an unhealthy 
minute after, on a cold and misty November morn- occupation for the best years of his life, and, hope- 
ing. If the sun has risen, no Londoner has yet. less of cure, seeks only a temporary relief. Oppo- 
seen his face. The surrounding streets are still site to him is a widow with her only daughter, 
as a churchyard; ‘the footfall of a plodding police- whose pallid face and leadetfoye bespeak tho pre¬ 
man may be heard at intervals, but no other sence of some functional derangement which has, 
echoes break the silence. The inhabitants of this perhaps, battled tho skill of former advisers, and 
fashionable quarter are fast bound in sleep; cion may elude the investigation even of Hr. Quinine 
the servants are not yet astir, as is evidenced by lyinself. Rebind the widow there sits n girl whose 
the absence of smoke from the chimneys. The vacaut expression tells you ns plainly as prtssiblo 
milkman will not come round for this hour, and ’that she has long been growing deaf, and more 
no morning cry.will disturb the slcepcvs’ repose. deaf, and who is come, if it may be jlone, to have 
Rut seel’yondar comes a cab gently round the her hearing restore?. Then there is a mother 
corner; it pulls up ak a private house in the square, with two wliite-faecd children, blighted buds of 
sets down an. elderly gentleman,-and draws oil' *a promise, apparently withering away; and whom 
little to wait tor him. At the sainn moment a sho has brought up yesterday all the way from 
middle-aged tvoman, leading a young girt, ascends Maidstone, to show to the famous London pliysi- 
I the steps, and all three disappear into the houses j cian, and to have his advice. Rut what needs it 
together. Another cab, and then’ several other* | to catalogue the individual woes and maladies bf 
fol’ow, discharging their fares at the same doof; : this various assembly. They all come with ono 
some of the visitors have to be Iifted’irom the | purpose, with one settled thought in theft hearts, 
vehicle, and assisted up the steps; others spving , like the hapless Israelites of old who swarmed 
out and in lightly enough; some are accompanied j round the pool of Rethesda to await the descent of 
by friends, some are alone. Now the foot pas- j the jicvYenly messenger of health, 
scugers increase iq, number: we have hardly been I Standing at a green-baize door, which lias an- 
u u( ching half an hour ereT»tween thirty and forty | other door .close behind it, is an elderly footman, 
people of various ages, and some of them bowed j with the stolid lace of a martinet, overshadowed 
with infirmity or pain, have vanished silently ; by powdered hair. He is the janitor of tho inner 
\\ it bin that ever-opening door. Whsft has brought shrine, and his movements arc directed by tho 
all. these pilgrims out on such a morning as tinkling of a little bell, at the sound of which he 
•this? The love of life. That house is the re- opens the door, and the patient comes forth after 
sidineo of Dr. Quinine, one of tho most learned a consultation of a minute or two, generally ear¬ 
ned successful practitioners of tho day, whose ' rying a prescription in tho hand. When tho man- 
time is worth'many thousands a year to him. Ho ; about-town comes forth, we observe that he looks 
visits the aristocracy during the day, travelling ‘ particularly serious, and takes extraordinary care 
hither and thithtfr in his coach, and he devotes an ; in buttoning and bandaging himself up, while the 
hour and a half every morning of the year to . young man in waiting in the lobby is gone to i 
those who choose to consult him personally at his summon his cab to the door—and we guess that 
own house. He will sec perhaps forty patients he has rceeivea a reprimand for venturing out of 
tliH morning, and if ho chose he might receive a j doof's on such a day as this. When the mother 
guinea from each; but, from what we know of with her two children comes out, wo arc glad to 
him, he is as likely to give a guinea to some poor ' see that "s]je bring?*a cheerful, quite a merry faco 
creature in need of it, and his advice into tho bar- , with her: there is evidently nothing seriously tho 
gain, as to take her hard-earned or, perhaps, bor- ; matter with her little onesj and the prescription 
rowed fee. _ > site holds in lier'hand will set them all to rights ; 

Let us enter the waiting-room and look around and the golderf fee too, which we saw her slip 
us. Tt is a handsome and lofty chamber nearly under her glove when she entered, she now puts 
thirty feet square. Upon the walls are a few fine buck in Hier purse, because*Dr. Quinine wouldn’t 
old portraits—one, apparently of a court beauty, ■ take it. The poor widow and her daughter are 
"by sir Peter.Lely ; there is a large landscape of closeted a long time, though it is plain they havo 
the" Flemish school; and over the sideboarfl, on not n fee to give; but there is a gleam of hope on 
which stands a decanter of water and a few glasses, the lace of each as they come out, and we may in- 
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dulge the expectation that the recovery of the poor 
girl is not far distant. 

Wo must leave the elderly tradesman, and the 
rest of the rather motley company to the physi¬ 
cian’s management and proceed on our way, not, 
however, without a parting trait of the celebrated 
Dr. Quinine himself. »It happened seme years ago 
that an acquaintance of ours, a farmer of good 
property, requetted us to accompany him, on the 
ground of his Jfeeling rather; neurons, on the occa¬ 
sion of his consulting our physician on account of 
what ho called “queer symptoms,” such .as seeing 
double, etc. etc. The docterreceived hin? politely, 
nnd while the patient was giving a description of 
the symptoms, examined him minutely.. While 
he was yet speaking, the medieus seized his pen 
and wrote a prescription. “ You need say no 
more,” ho said | " take this, and act upon it. There 
are twenty years of life in you yet if you are wise. 
I don’t know what your powers of self-denial may 
be, but upon them depends yonr existence. Take 
plenty of exercise—drink wine but rarely, ale and 
spirits never. In that case you may look to bo an 
old man ; pursue yonr present course, and I would 
not buy your life at a year’s purchase.” The 
atient, who was what is called a generous liver, 
ad tHe sense to take the advice thns sternly 
given, and profited by it. 

It is an oldvnaxim, that advice which costs no¬ 
thing, is rarely followed. In spite of this maxim, 
however, “ Ab vice Gratis” is a commodity as 
common as any other in Londoryjndging from the 
frequency with which these two words confront ns 
in onr rambles. It is well for the poorer classes 
that this prrtfctice is so general. Excellent advice 
in ’common cases, that is, in the majority of the 
disorders to which we are liable, is to be had for 
nothing ; but it must be remarked, charity is not 
the only element in this proffer of gratuitous ad¬ 
vice. The practitioner who gives you his advice 
expects, reasonably enough, to sell you the Ynedi- 
cincs he prescribes—and thus the commercial cle¬ 
ment steps in. It would be worse than churlish, 
it would be ungrateful, to complain of this mode of 
practice, where it is carried out in honesty and 
good faith, as we know well enough that it is in 
a multiplicity of instances. Such an arrangement 
is deserving of the highest countenance, because it 
meets the wants of a large and most praiseworthy 
class of the community, who, being too poor to 
consult a first-rate physician, and at the same time 
too honourable ana independent to receive from 
charitablo institutions the relief which they can 
afford to pay something for, are anxious to get 
good advice at a cheap market. T^e misfortune 
is, that this practice, from its adaptation to the po¬ 
pular necessity and its recognised usefulness, has, 
like most other good things, led to many and infa¬ 
mous abuses. It has opened a door which would 
otherwise have been closed to them 'to numerous 
quacks and pretenders' who, nnder the specious 
mask of giving “ Rdvice gratis,” are enabled to 
thrust down the public throat all manner of abomi¬ 
nable nostrums, prepared with no other view than 
tho unprincipled one of their own emolument. 
Hence we have, on the one hand, the self-dubbed 
doctor Crossbones, inviting all London to come for 
his gratuitous advice, and prescribing to the mul¬ 
titude, for every imaginable disease that flesh is 


i heir to, his one infallible specific, contained in a 
| square green bottle, “ price four and sixpenceand 
on the other hand, wc have the self-dubbed doctor 
Sarcophagus Pillcloud, 

“ WIio with one little wonderful pill 
Can every disorder keep under," 
at least according to his own account—who makes 
his hogsheads of wonderful pills by steam ma- ’ 
chincry, and rains them in a deluge of boxes at 
one and three-lialfpence—“treble boxes two and 
nine,” npon all who apply to him or to his ubiqui¬ 
tous agents for “ advice gratis." 

Such unprincipled abuses aro among the crying 
scandals of our day. They are abounding in 
every quarter—the followers, rivals, and imitators 
of the Messrs Crossbones and Pillcloud infesting 
every populous district, and being always most 
successful, which means most mischievous and 
most murderous, where the population is most 
dense and least educated. Let us warn onr read¬ 
ers to act with judgment in matters affecting then- 
health, and remind them that, inasmuch as no 
man in his senses would think of intrusting a 
watch needing repairs to the hands of a scavenger, 
he might not to think of intrustinghis bodily frame, 
which is a machine infinitely more complex than a 
watch, to the mercies of an ignoramus who knows 
nothing of its mechanism. 



"CUCKOO! CUCKOO!" 

WnxT the gay sky-lark is to the’stubble field, and 
linnet to the hedge row, the cuckoo is to the 
" c . r ,? wdcd glade." Not that its- sudden, almost 
wailing call can ever be compared to the sweet 
music of the former as he sings loudly on his hea¬ 
venward flight, or even to the short yet clear and 
sweet strain of the latter, as he hops from twig to 
twig in the blythe ecstacy of freedom ; but the 
cuckoo has its charms; its voico is listened for as 
anxiously in early spring ns if it were a very Jenny 
Lmd of songsters, because when it begins, so also 
does the season when nature steps forth like a 
bride bidding the earth rejoico in its gladness. 
The_ associations of boyhood’s woodland rambles 
are inseparably linked with the voice of the “ beau¬ 
teous stranger of the grove.” 

“ Delightful visitant! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

Ami hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The schoolboy, wan,Wing through the wood across the fields below the church. Havin ' 
Startles^hi'Mirims v S ,?;™To u. pointed it out to him, he told me he had heard one 

And imitates thy I iy ” ’ calling only a few minutes before, but did not men¬ 

tion the circumstance, fearing that I should laugh 
Believing that our readers, or at least most of at the idea of his hearing the qnckoo in the depth 
them, have heard this messenger of the spring, : ot winter. The day was remarkably mild, which 
and that few of them who know less of the bird was quite a treat, the weather having been very 
than ourselves would object to knowing a little stormy for a long time.” This occurred at Onns- 
more, we purpose throwing a few notes together 1 kirk on the 28th of December, hR33. The same 
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ourselves would object to knowing a little stormy for a long time.” This occurred at Onns- 
; we purpose throwing a few notes together 1 kirk on the 28th of December, W33. The same 


for their information, craving an indulgent turn 
over of the leaf front those who know more. 


writer states that*" tlyi ‘ Liverpool Courier,’ of Ja¬ 
nuary 1st, 1834, contained a paragraph to the 


The cuckoo, termed by those learned in the effect thqt the cuckoo had been heard in Rutland- 

nt 1 ....... 7.. n .‘n « In Mnn ollina A lirln flia-- nmnl. 11 tl. A 


science of birds cticulus canorux, is a bird in rea¬ 
lity about the size of a missel thrush, though ap¬ 


pearing, from the large quantity of its feathers birds of, passage, the cuckoo, as wc learn from the 

...L.v. nnnnlwul nn n t/.n nn n Itmns^nnA rli.lr. ni. . ** A VP A/)mpfionP ” WOO OOOn ** (lit tin.* nh..i<t 4 It a 


when perched on a tree-top, or a linjestone dyke, as 
large as ji domestic pigeon. The general iolour 
of the bird is a deep bluish grey, deepening over 
the wings. The wider part of the body and the 
thighs fade off into a whitish line, with transverse 
bars of a darker colour. The tail is almost black, 
with a few spotd of pure white. The bill, always 
a characteristic part in birds, is about as long as 


the head, with a very capacious “ stretch,” and of j young one was shot in Devonshire on the 12th of 


a very dark brojvn, with yellow at the baserand that month, in 1851, having in his gizzard at the 
an orange-red gage. Round the eyes, which are lime “ about twenty half-digested hairy eatcrpil- 
of a soft gamboge-yellow, is a ■ rim of bright Jars.” Eight days later another fell by the hands 
orange. Tho legs and feet are lemon coloured.’ of the fowler in Wokingham. Another was seen, 
By this description, short as it is, we thinly that but not slain, near Shelly, in Suffolk, in the second 


even the youngest reader will have no difticultv in 
recognising his bird, without resprting to tljat 
most unnatural practice among - some naturalists, 


solitary individuals who come sooner, 


generally, in July and August—a tnfth told by j later, or, it may be, winter in theislancT. 


the poet in his ode :— 


“ What time the daisy decks the green. 
Thy rertain voice wc hear ; 

Hast them a stifr^o guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

What, timo the pea puts on tho bloom, 
Thou lliest thy vocal vale, , 

An annual guest in other lands, • 
Another tpiing to hail.” * 


If not in the same measured language, at least observers incline to the belief that the note is coin- 


with as mucli^ truth, speaks the old doggrcl 
rhyme:— ■ 

“ In April, 

. Como lie will; 

In May, 

He sings ull day; • 

In June, 

lie changes his tune; 

In July, 

Off he'll fly; 

Hut in August, 

* Go he must." 

Though the time of arrival here stated may be rc- 


shire dujing the pqtMding week.” Though the 
cold climate of Scotland be not over tempting to 


“Ayr Advertiser,” was seen “flitting about the 
! plantations of Seaficld," near that town, early in 
i March, 1852. Two naturalists heard it, also, in 
[ Scotland, tho one on the 10th, and tho other on the 
| 12th of the same month. Even the time of dc- 
j pnrturc cannot be settled with any degree .if 
j nicety, for, though “in Arugnst, fly ho must,” he 
I hns not unfrcqnently been seen in September. A 


week of September. Besides these, numerous in¬ 
stances occur; but as the above are recorded by natu¬ 
ralists, they may be with perfect security quoted. 

mi i_ i* • . ji . _ i •. i . j i 


that is, shooting it, in order to “ identify the The general conclusion on the subject seems to be, 
species.” ' . * that -the cuckoo arrives from the beginning of 

Nobody need bo told, we presume, that the April to the first week in May, and leavqs England 
cuckoo stays but a short time with us in England, in July and August, with tho exception of a Ibw 
arriving about the month of April, and quitting, 


The well-known call of the cuckoo was long 
supposed to be peculiar to the male bird. The 
write, of tho article on this bird in the “British 
Cyclopa.'dia” says that, “ generally speaking, he is 
pretty confident that the hen bird docs not utter 
the note,” and adds: “ there is, however, another 
cry, which certainly is repeated by both sexes, 
though most frequently by the female cuckoo; it 
may bo expressed by the sound cul or mil, re¬ 
peated several times in rapid succession.” Modern 


mon tex both sexes, though it may be possessed in 
a greater degree by the one than the other. The 
common couplet among the country people In some 
parts of Yorkshire— 

“ The cuckoo is a pretty bird, nml sings ns she flics; 

She brings ns good news, and tells ns no lies”— 


In July, ■ tlfrows the balance as much in favour of flic fe¬ 
off he'll fly; male, as naturalists have hitherto done on the side 

i of tlie bird, j 

' “ ' I The most peeuliaf characteristic of the cuckoo. 

Though the time of arrival here Btated may be re- and one in which it stand»almost alone, is its want 
ceived as generally correct, it is yet certain that if of those feelings or instincts, so strong in the ma- 
the cuckoo does not sometimes arrive much earlier jority of birds, which prompt to the formation of a 
in this country, he occaslbnally remains all winter nest, the incubation of tlicir eggs, and the rearing 
with us. At Malvern, as recorded in the " Natu- of theii young. With tlft exception of the Ame- 
ralist,” it was seen and heard on the 12th of Janu- rican cattle-bird, or cow-bunting. ( Malothrus pe¬ 
tty, 1851. .At page 114 of the first volume of that coris), a bird of the starling family, the cuckoo is 
journal, a writer from Fleetwood states : “During the only bird wl^jcli docs not perform these func- 
a walk with my friend R. C., I saw a cuckoo flying tions. The egg of the cuckoo is small, consider- 
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inir the size of tho bird, not exceeding that of the ■ on the 23th of June, he found young birds, more 
skv-l.irk. This seems a provision ol nature to in- than one little mouth encountering his linger, as 
sure its incubation. Were it larger, it would be lie imagined. Two or three diiys subsequently a 
readily dttectcd in the nest of the hedge-sparrow, young bird was found upon the iloor of the wood- 
j titlark, robin, wagtail, red warbler, or other bird, bouse, immediately under the" nest, which proved 
! into which it is thrust without leave; and, on the to bo a cuckoo. Nothing was seen of any little 
I other baud, were it put into the nest of a missel wrens, but it was suggested os probable, that the 

• I thrush, or blackbird, the young uufludged offspring cat might have appropriated them, when ousted ■ 

I ! would in nil likelihood be unceremoniously kicked from above, for her own especial use. As the found- 

I out as soon as^ie showed big face. ling had evidently fallen from the nest, an attempt | 

i The female cuckoo, which seems to have no was m.qde to replace it, but without success. The 
j regular mate, lays her egg, as we have }iinted, or domicile was no longer capable of containing its 

j at least puts it, into the of some ptlpjr and late ovcrgrowji occupant. Tho bird was tliere- 

smallcr bird. Not more than one cuckoo egg has fore put into a cage, and suspended from the 
ever been found in a nest at a time, from which it branch of an apple-free close by, upon which the 
i has been concluded, either that she distributes her wrens, without less of time, resumed their pa- 
! favour pretty widely, or that many of her eggs rcntiil offices; and when we visited the cottage on 

| are destroyed by the real proprietors of the nest, the 8th of July, wo had tho pleasure of seeing 

j The exploits of the female cuckoo in depositing them employed incessantly, and without being 
j her egg in the nest of another bird are sometimes much impeded by our observations, in feeding 
! astonishing. Mr. Hoy, a Norfolk naturalist, gives their insatiable nestling, which was then about 
I the following instance r—‘“ I once observed,” writes ten days old, nearly full Hedged, and at least four 
j he, “ a cuckoo enter a wagtail’s nest, whioh I had times as large as either of its diminutive pro- 
i noticed before to contain one egg; in a few mi- tertors.” 

mites the cuckoo crept froflr. the hole and was Hy- We must not, however, suppose that the cuckoo 
; ing away with something in its beak, which proved is devoid of all parental feeling. Though it will, 

• to ho tho egg of tho wngtail, which it dropped on when it can, leave the rearing of its offspring to 
! my tiring again at it. On examining the nest, ‘the care of creatures less able, so far as size is 
I the cuckoo ha^l only made an exchange, leaving concerned, to perform the functions of a mother, it 

' its own egg for the one taken.” The originally not unfrequently hovers about the oeig liSourhood, 
pi deposited eggs are not. always ejected, but are fro- as*if to see that the proxies .perform that duty', 
j quently hatched at the same time as the young and, in a few wiell authenticated instances, lias 
| intruder. In this case, the capacious “ gape” of been known to take upon itself the task of feeding 
I the juvenile cuckoo gets everything, and tho pro- the nestlings. An unquestionable instance of this 
j per natives of the nest are either starved or civilly i.% recorded in the pages of tho journal just quoted, 
tilted out, to die of cold as well as hunger. Fre- by Mr. J. MTiftosb, a close observer of natural 
; quently the egg of the cuckoo is jn a nest so situ- hiltory. His observations have been corroborated 
j ated that the parent bird could not possibly have by several 'other creditable naturalists. “ In the 
! “laid" it in it, and the only solution to the diffi- summer of 1S50,” lie writes, “in the month of 
! culty is to suppose that the egg was carried in her July, a hedge accentor constructed its nest in a 
! bill or throat. Indeed, it has been proved beyond holly hedge, about two feet from tho ground, and 
; dispute, that she does so carry her egg. Mr. J. O. about fourteen from an adjoining garden wall. 

! Harper, of Norwich, on tho 11th of April, 1851, Immediately on its being"finished, and before the 
shot a cuckoo in the very act. owner of it had time to deposit her second egg, a 

The care bestowed upon the young cuckoo hy its cuckoo, which had for some days past been watch- 
foster-parents is truly remarkable, and the curious ing with anxious eye the operations of the ac- 
instinet which prompts them to feed the young j center, during the temporary abseuce of the said 
’ fellow on larvje of insects, while they themselves I hedge accentor, quietly deposited in the nest * 

I eat seeds, is even more so. An interesting case of her egg, which occupied but a few minutes, and 
this kind is recorded in the “ Field Naturalist’s immediately took her departure .to a noiglibour- 
Magazine,” for January, 1831:—“A cuckoo was ing elm-tree, uttering at the same tiine her well- 
| found just feathered in the nest of a hedge-chanter, known cry of ‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,’ in rapid .succession. 

It was immediately taken from thence, and placed Of this egg the hedge accentor took no notice, but 
I in a cage containing a lion canary. Tho birds deposited her four eggs, and commenced incuba- 
| agreed pretty well; but what is lqost singular, tion. In due lime this important office was com- 
; when the proper food for the cuckoo (small cater- plctcd, and three hedge accentors and the cuckoo 
j pillars, etc.) was placed in tho cage, the canary fed were brought to life (or rather light); the fourth 
its young charge with that, although she herself egg of the accentor proved addled. In the course 
! kept to the hcmpsccd, etc., tq which she Jiad been of three days the young accentors by some means, 

! accustomed.” An instance of wrefis feeding a but by what means I could not ascertain, took 
i young cuckoo is related'hy a gentleman in Hamp- their departure, as did also their mother, which I 
! shire,in the “Naturalist,” for September, 1854 :— nover saw again, nor any remains of tlic young; 

! “ A pair of wrens,” he writes, " well known in the but the addled egg I found on the ground imme- 

garden, had built their nest in the thatch of a diately beneath the nest. This departure took 
wood-house, immediately over ihe doorway. The place in the evening, or early in the morning. On 
cottager, aware of the shy habits of the little the fourth day, seeing the old cuckoo frequently 
birds, had on two occasions only introduced his fluttering about the hedge which contained the 
finger into the nest. The first time he ascertained accentor’s nest and young cuckoo, I was induced 
the presence of eggs. The second time, namely, to watch her proceedings with'Bome little care and 
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attention. Taking my stand, not a great distance 
from tlie nest, under the wall alluded to, in a few 
minutes the old cuckoo flew over the wall to the 
nest; I immediately applied a pocket telescope to 
my eye, and very dislirwtly saw the old bird feed 
its young. This occupation I watched some time 
every day, creeping nearer and nearer, till I could 
.sec distinctly the actual feeding of the young 
without the aid of the telescope or spectacles. I 
now became anxious to know whence the bird pro¬ 
cured its food, which I imagined, from its fre¬ 
quent visits to the nest, was at no great distance, 
and of what description it was. Jvnowing the 
cuckoo to be particularly fond of caterpillars, I 
walked into the garden, where (there were some 
gooseberry bushes covered with caterpillars of 
Abraxas grossulariata ; thither I Bent tny steps, 
and saw tliff cuckoo engaged in clearing the bushes 
of the caterpillars. When she had what she con¬ 
sidered sufficient for that meal, off sho flew in a 
direct line over the wall, and, as if she had been 
shot, dropped on Urn other side, where the hedge 
in question was. In this manner tho old bird con¬ 
tinued to feed her young as long as a caterpillar 
remained on the bushes. When they were finished, 
she proceeded to a field near in quest of food ; and 
through her diligence her progeny got as fat as a 
London alderman.” 

With this notice of one good point in its cha¬ 
racter, wtJ leavq the cuckoo. An old divine* in¬ 
dulges the -fancy that the Creator has allowed ih 
the lower animals tl(p development <?f certain evil 
passions, in order that man might be the more dis¬ 
gusted with vice, and proportionably enamoured of 
virtue. According to this theory, the sow wallow- # 
ing in mud is a stimulant to cleuiriiness, and th% 
cuckoo dishonestly defrauding its simpler neigh¬ 
bours, and bringing up its family at the expense 
of the industrious members of the feathered com¬ 
munity, is a sort of tacit exemplar of the con¬ 
temptible character of those who are addicted to 
similiu practices injjhe affairs of human life. 


A GOOD FRIDAY IN ANDAIfUSIA. 

• 

*f s February, 1S30,1 found myself at Malaga, 
though no little amount of reasoning was 
necessary to convince me of the date. My 
point of departure had been Edinburgh, where 
deep crisp snow and piercing blasts had pro¬ 
claimed the reign of whiter, as winter accord¬ 
ing to my northern ideas ought to he. Nor 
did I’aris, whore I remained for a few days, 
materially tend to alter tho impression. All 
there was winter, cold, boisterous, and sloppy— 
a perpetual contention between hailstones, snow, 
sleel, and rain, each succeeding the other so 
rapidly that one was puzzled to say whether 
wet or cold predominated in the wintry ele¬ 
mental strife. According to all rule, Paris in 
February should have been merry. It was not 
so, however. Traces of the preceding revolution 
were yet too evident. The people woro a look 
pf sullenness. Fierce long revolutionary beards 
were remarkably in tho ascendant. Men of all 
political creeds tallied ominously of the future. 
Paris, indeed, was chilled with a double winter— 


the winter of material elements without, and 
the still more chilling winter of moral elements 
within. Glad enough was I then to leave the 
gay capital (gay now only by tradition or 
courtesy), and to seek the more genial south. 

My intention had been to'pass from Mar¬ 
seilles seaward into Spain, t but this intention 
had to be abandoned. England, in 1850, had 
barely recovered from tho shock # of that terri¬ 
ble malady, tho jliolera. As an Englishman 
coming from London,*! was in th8 eyes of the 
Spanish government an infected person, amen¬ 
able to the regulations of quarantine. By some 
strange*freak or oversight of government, how¬ 
ever—which to call it I do not know—there 
was no restriction imposed on my going to 
Spain by land; so, retracing my steps to 
Avignon, I mado the best of my way to Per¬ 
pignan, and passing thence to Barcelona un¬ 
challenged by *tlie health officers, I was at 
liberty to go whither I pleased in Spain. I 
thero embarked, and speedily found myself in 
the most delicious of all Spanish cities, the mild 
and bidmy Malaga. There I was in Andalusia 
at last; but I scemoddo have outstripped time 
altogether, and left February behind me. The 
valleys were green with luscious sugar-canes, 
•under heavy loads of which quaint-looking 
close-shaved donkeys nnd mules * were pacing 
to tho mill. Oranges and lemons were ripo 
and tempting; tho first crop of figs (in Spain 
there are two annually) was nearly ripe, aud to 
make the illusion of summer yet more perfect, 
gcntlomen were shading themselves from the 
sun’s rays with largo umbrellas. 

Malaga, however, was not tho place of my final 
destination. I hijd yet a journey of some forty 
miles before mo, and if 1 do not give localities 
more particularly tho reader must pardon me. 
In that town, or village, bo it what it maj', I 
hav # o kit behind mo Spanish friends whom I 
respect. Whilst I was amongst them, they ex¬ 
hausted every device to make my time pass 
agreeably. 1 will not, therefore, particularise 
the spot where the so-called religious ceremonies 
soon to be described were performed. 

The reader is permitted to fancy me at length 
at my journey’s end. My course had lain along 
a mountain path, bearing a somewhat evil re¬ 
pute on. account of the robber bands which 
infested it. I saw none, and I thought of none; 
but if I had, my thoughts would have done no 
injustice to the locality. Murders and robberies 
are frequent enough between Malaga and the 
spot to which I had arrived. It is enough 
to say that I escaped them all, and arrived 
safely at my final destination, where a large 
house, known .as El Palacio, or the palace, 
had been, preparcfl fi>r my reception. Let no 
one attach a ^rand idea to this word Paleu-io, 
or think me showing off, i was one of a numer¬ 
ous party of English who had preceded me, 
and this same palace had been taken for us con¬ 
jointly, at the rate of alxjut forty pounds per 


• Spanish donkeys and mules nro always close shaven or 


right angles to the lorn*?r along the ndg 
the two bauds conjoiutlv imitate a cross. 
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annum. F.l Palacio, though not exactly many and painful were the contentions, at first, 
like Windsor Castle or the Tuilerica, and though between Spanish prejudice and Spanish polito- 
its designation, I must own, is somewhat inllatcd, ness, before the latter finally asserted its pre- 
was, nevertheless, a very fine bouse, large, airy, eminence in respect of mo and my friends, 
and cool—three great points in a climate so hot \ Subsequently, when confidence arose between 
as that of Andalusia. It was built on the usual I us, and my Spanish neighbours could venture 
Spanish modification of the oriental principle, : to unfold their secret thoughts, I was at no loss 
consisting of a hollow square of apartments ! to account for their extreme prejudice, misre- 
inclosing a central court-yard. The latter, j presented in Spain as protestants have been by 


when the sun shone, was covered with an awn¬ 
ing, thus fofming a delightfully cool apartment, 
where people might sit more comfortably than 
in tho rooms. . * 

I was now in the very heart of Andalusia, 
once the head-quarters ef Moorish supremacy, 

_ .1 1 • i in • i —4.1. __ i 


a designing priestcraft,. Spaniards are told we 
have ( no places of public worship—that we have 
no belief in Christ, and that we scarcely admit 
the existence of a Deity. Wc are regarded 
as a sort of Jews; indeed, Judio will most 
likely be the peculiar term of reproach used by 


and which, even now, is half oriental both in j a Spaniard towards a prolcstant, if by chance 
the arrangement of its buildings and the aspect i the* habitual ^>olitenass of the former should bo 
of its people. Merry Andalusia! yes, thus is j overcome by angry emotions, 
it called, but I thought tho designation a sad : One remarkable though painful instance of 
mistake. No guitars, no singing, no village 1 Spanish customs I must not hero omit. I and 
games, the streets almost deserted all day long, ! an English lady of our parly were one evening 
and in the evening. people moving about like j present at a tertulia, or convivial reunion, at the 
spectres all in black. Tholadies struck me as par- i house of a Spanish grandee. In the course of 
tieidarly ghost-like, gliding rather than walking ; the evening, a game of forfeits was proposed. I 
on the public promenade, their features hah' fojgct its exact nature, but that matters little, 
concealed by the graceful though sombre look- Suffice it to say, the game requires eaeb person 
ing mantilla. Long drooping leaves of majesfie taking part in it to assume a fictitious name, 
palm trees, waving and rustling to every breeze* Tho protestant reader who has been taught to 
that passed^ added to the prevailing sadness, reverence things holy, will shudder to be told 
Behind this foreground of Sombre funereal-look- that the first threo names selected drero Jest!, 
ing men and women, gliding along between Maria, and Jose. No translation • is needed, 
avenues of palm trees—picture to yourself the The second of-these names was offered to the 
.snow-capped Sierra Nevada in the rear, with English lady, who without a moment’s hesita- 
his back of saw-like form bristling against the tion retired from the circle. Th’e retirement 
blue horizon, like the spines of some huge .was not unnoticed by the hostess, who with true 
iguanodon : then, reader, you will have the ele- ^Spanish politeness saw the dislike we English 
incuts of a scene of gentle melancholy, such as J Ifad to the game as proposed; accordingly* it 
prevailed, but which can only be understood did not take place. No feeling of the irrever- 
by beiug seen. once of her conduct seemed toxiavc entered her 

“ And this is merry Andalusia,’’ I said; mind, or that of the company. So deadening 
“where, then, is its merriment? ” Mystfrignd, is the influence of superstition, 
to whom I addressed this question, explained j After the conclusion thg tertulia, a young 
this cause of sadness. It uas Lent. Deeper J married lady, dona Etnilia—I must not give 
and deeper, he informed me, the external i her other names—she had no leas than thirty- 
symbols of grief would prevail, until Easter J two—one of the guests, and a member of one of 
day. Then the Redeemers resurrection would ! the first,Spanish families, walked up to the 
be celebrated by a change from mourning to j English lady, seized her band tremulously, and 
mirth. My Spanish friends were already on solicited the honour of her acquaintance. I heed 
the qtd vive about a so-called religious cere- | not sav that honour was conceded. All the little 
mony to be enacted. The chief incidents of j formalities preparatory to a cementation of fe- 
tho crucifixion were to be represented in one of , male friendship in Spain, as well as elsewhere, 
these religious plays or mysteries not uneom-! came off according to the best stereotyped rules 
raon in Roman catholic countries, hut which ] of Castilian etiquette. Dona Enlilia, with tliirty- 
aro carried to greater lengths in Spain, parlieu- two. names attached, didy called on the Eng- 
larly southern Spain, than elsewhere. I be- lisb lady. Then the English lady called on 
lievo tho conduct of the ceremony varies for dona Emilia; on which occasion the latter 
different localities. In some it is an in-door kissed the former three limes with much dcli- 
performanee, in others the reverse: In some, berative gravity, first on tho forehead, after¬ 
living actors assume the parlous characters; in wards on each cheek. This triple salute tho 
others, this part is performed by marionettes. English lady then returned in due course; 

A —_-_^____ j 1 _ _1.* V. _I*_V ■_ n -n -t 


living personages qnd wooden images being ! 
called into requisition; of this, however, moro j 
by and by. Jt may be necessary here to state j 
that no Englishman had ever before taken up j 
his quarters in this Andalusian spot. No pro- j 
testnut had ever before been seen there, and 1 


rooms. A little gossip on things immaterial 
being duly discussed, my English friend rose 
to depart, dona Emilia leading her to the, 
threshold, and tho triple kiss -being repeated," 
dona’ Emilia concludes thd ceremony by "an¬ 
nouncing in the sonorous Castilian words, JEsta 
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su cqsa esta a Li disposition de usted.* This is ] 
nothing more tha?.i the set phrase in which a 
Spanish lady or gentleman intimates that fur- ; 
ther intimacy is desired. Though a set phrase, ' 
however, it is not devoid of meaning. The 
party to whom it has been addressed need not 
hesitate to visit the house on all occasions, pub¬ 
lic or private. He may even introduce friends . 
without any impropriety. • 

•The acquaintanceship thus commenced be¬ 
tween dona Emilia and my friend soon ripened 
into something very intimate and confiding. The 
appellations dona and usted were s<5on dropped, i 
Emilia and l’cpa, which latter i^ a fancy Span- , 
ish diminutivo of Josephine, dbon took their j 
place ; individual peculiarities wcr» frankly dis¬ 
cussed, and at length dona Emilia summoned ' 
up courage to ask a question, which, according 
to her own admission subsequently, had been j 
weighing on her mind ever since the marque- t 
za’s tertulia. 

“ Why did you refuse the other day to join 
our game ?” 

“ Because to do so would have been contrary 
to my religious principles." 

“ In what respeett"’ 

“ Recause I object to make tport of holy 
names.” | 

“ Ah, I thought so. Listen then,” continued ; 
dona Emilia. “"It was with no desire to oil end | 
that I asked, # but td learn the r.eal opinions of 
you English. ’ I begin to think you different to 
what I have been taught to believe.” She then 
for a moment checked herself. It was not diffi¬ 
cult to see that a conflict reigned between eu-* 
riogity and politenoss. My friend understood* 
the feeling, and begged the Andalusian lady to 
speak unreservedly. 

“ Listen, then,” continued she, “ to a passage 
of my early life. Learn in what manner I was 
educated — what prejudices—what falsehoods. 
As for you English, and your country, I was 
taught by my governess to believe that every 
Englishman was a drunkard—got drunk daily 
after dinner, and fell asleep under the table; 
that you had no religious belief whatever, no 
*1 lurches, and no ministers ; that, in short, you 
were all a kind of heathen Jews. It is true, 
my father, who had fought with the duke of 
Wellington, and* who had been in England, 
laughed at these caprices, as he termed them; 
but my governess assured me all she said was 
true, and my confesBor repeated the assurance, 
so that my prejudices remaiued, as you will di-, 
reetly see. As a child I was as fond of horses 
as I am now. Well, one morning I saw at Sc-1 
villo a beautiful creature, larger than our Anda- ' 
lusian horses, and quite as graceful. I was de-' 
lighted; I hastened back, begging of my papa \ 
to find out the horse’s owner, and purchase the ; 
animal for mo. My papa assented. The idea j 
never occurred to mo that the horse had a fo-' 
reign master, and I kuow well that no Spaniard ’ 
would have refused my papa the privilege of, 
buying it. The horse, however, belonged to an j 
English gen tlema n on his travels.” 


* This liouse is at your honour's disposal 


“ And ho you could not make your purchase,” 
interposed my friend. 

“ Negotiations did not proceed to that length,” 
replied dona Emilia. ‘‘I no sooner found it was 
an English horse than I looked on tho animal 
with disgust, if not with fear. I should as soon 
have thought * of. keeping u familiar demon. 
Thank you, thank you, muchas voces,” continued 
she, “ for your rebuke tho other evening. I have 
often lamented that there should, bo in the 
world peopje so had as you English. It is 
false—I seo it—I know it. Tu has pucsto uua 
lus on *1 eamiuo do mi vida— -you have placed 
a light in the chamber of my life.” 

Now the above, far Trom being an extreme 
case, is of tho commonest possible occurrence. 
Any material deviation would falsely represent 
the mind and opinions of ladies in Spain. Be¬ 
yond graceful .dancing, manipulation of the 
fan, which last is a science of itself, and 
showy though unsound musical execution, tho 
education of Spanish ladies is totally uncared- 
for. As to religion, it consists in blind obe¬ 
dience to the tyrannous dogmas of tho priests, 
and observance of minute ceremonies, many of 
them ridiculous, others profane. Tho religious 
Tondilion of Spanish men is somewhat different. 
The greater number of Spanish women go 
through lifo iu a state of mind equally removed 
from the extremes of treating things sacred 
with levity and of high-wrought enthusiasm. 
To avoid the study of matters involving such a 
number of conilieting thoughts, they enter into 
the compromise of not thinking at all. Their 
life is made up of the siesta and hull fights by 
day—tertulias, halls, tho theatre, and other 
diversions of similar stamp in the evening. 
Amongst the men I have reason to believe that 
tho non-thinkers aro few; the greater propor¬ 
tion lying divisible into devotees and latitu- 
dinSrians, undei'standing the term in the senso 
of differing from the tenets of tho church of 
Rome. 

To return from this digression, however, tho 
whole of Passion-week I learned, was to ho 
devoted as usual to a theatrical rendering of 
events preceding tho crucifixion; not a render¬ 
ing of tho scriptural aeeount, hut of vague 
monkish legends as they have come down to 
the present day through the priests and monks 
of Spanish Catholicism. I will not protend to 
describe these events minutely, but will merely 
say that the village in which I resided was, 
during the whole of the week in question, in a 
state of masquerade. Some were dressed in re¬ 
semblance—according to traditional Andalusian 
notions—of ancient Roman legionary soldiers ; 
others wero elhd#in long purple robes, their 
faces disghisqd by hideous white masks; others 
again had white garments.. Simon the Cyronian 
and Judas wero,two functionaries whose getting 
up was the most hideous conceivable; a pro¬ 
minent characteristic of the latter, I remarked, 
was a copious flow of bricl*red hair. 

My Andalusian friends had formed a strango 
conception of the Roman legionary soldier. 
Let the reader picture to himself on individual 
tightly laced iu a <*at of mail of gilt pasteboard, 
his head protected with a casque or helmet of 
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sim'l.iv material, a long Spanish cavalry sword 
on his left side, a barbed spear in Ids right 
hand, and a profusion of long black hair hang¬ 
ing down in ringlets over his shoulders. This 
compound military object being reproduced to 
the mind’s eye, the reader will have a very 
tolerable notion of' wliat a legionary soldier of 
old Home waSg or was supposed to have been, 
according to Andalusian traditions. "With hosts 
of these noisy gentlemen •clattering to and fro, 
the people of ilio place were continually kept 
awake. Every move, every evolution of this 
Andalusian legionary corps, oven to tin* detail 
of brandishing ti spear, was in accordance with 
prescribed routine. 1 contented myself with 
being present at the climax of this noisy 
demonstration—the part in which was ropre- 1 
sented the Saviour’s final capture and convey- ; 
ancc to the judgment hall of Pilate. . 

The proceedings of Good Friday wore varied ! 
by a change of actors, or, more properly speak- \ 
ing, by an addition of others to those whom 1 , 
had already seen. Hitherto the parts of the : 
performance had been taken by men, but now ! 
various images were brought out from the j 
churches, and made to appear in a sort of opeif- ! 
air theatrical performance. Enthusiastic were J 
the praises bestowed on these puppets. The ■ 
splendour offtheir dresses, the wonderful move- ! 
ments of their arms and eyes, the promised ; 
brilliancy of the whole scene, were themes of 
much anticipatory comment. * It was with feel¬ 
ings of no little curiosity therefore that I estab¬ 
lished my position in a balcony overhanging 
a-sort of market-place, and from which (he 
whole proceedings could be distinctly seen. ] 
had not long to wait. The entire market-place 
was speedily thronged with a crowd of wooden 
saints, in gold bespangled dresses, of Nazarenes, 
of Pharisees, and of Saddueces. Heal Spanish 
Soldiers, cavalry as well as infantry, minified 
in strange confusion with imitation Homan 
legionary ones. 

The great point in the performances of this 
morning was to be a certain automatic motion 
of tlio images paraded. Let me briefly attempt 
to describe these images. Each was borne on 
a platform, a sort of hand-barrow, and each 
being copiously adorned with robes, it was no 
difficult matter for persons to remain concealed 
under the folds of the latter. That such con¬ 
cealment was contemplated or took place I was 
ignorant at first; my friends having said 
nothing to mo of that matter. I might have 
remained in ignorance of iL to the? end, had not 
an untoward accident made known the real state 
of things. Various hand raisings, -head nod- 
dings, eye rollings and othe*- automatic move¬ 
ments had already been'perform•■d/much to 
Hie credit of the images concerned, and seem¬ 
ingly to tho satisfaction of my Spanish by¬ 
standers, when the accident to which I alluded 
sadly marred the effect, and served to remove 
the automatic performances, falsely So called, 
far from the sphere of the miraculous. The 
result, J confess, would have been ridiculous, 
had not the desecration of filings holy been 
brought with such prominence before the mind. 

The accident, arose i:i the following manner. 


The hand of an image of the Virgin had to, lid 
a handkerchief to the face of an image intended 
to represent her Son, when tho handkerchief, 
unfolding at. the instant, had to show the im¬ 
print of our Lord’s face upon it. Such was the 
intention. Accordingly, the two wooden images 
were made to approach, and the Virgin’s arms 
were presently seen to twitch, ns ifconvulsivcly. * 
Hise, however! they obstinately refused to do. 
Something was out of onler in their interned 
rneehrfnism. At any rate, they so long refused 
to acquit themselves of their duties, that spec¬ 
tators began* to tremble for the result. (Jir- 
eumstaneoH had, heroine critical, whispered ex¬ 
pressions of discontent were andilde. .Tust at 
thisjnoiuenl s-f time the long robes of the Virgin 
were seen to be in commotion, as though a dog 
or eat had taken refuge under them, and w is 
at length trying to escape. It was neither hug 
nor eat, however, but the rubicund face of a 
Spanish priest that peered forth from this hiding- 
place. Notions of automatic cleverness vanish 
like snow-flakes before sunbeams ; the priest's 
function evidently consisted in pulling the ne¬ 
cessary strings. Protruding n<J more than head 
and shoulders from his draped recess, he di¬ 
rected his glance upwards to the arms of the 
marionette, and presently satisfied himself as 
to the cause of obstruction: the wooden arms of 
I he image were stuck fast at the shoulder join Is. 
This fact being.satisfactorily made out. bodily 
came forth the priest and vigorously applied 
himself (.© a removal of the obstruction. Seizing 
the arms with a determined'air. and as 1 thought, 
with some litlte show of angry impatience, he 
tigan to work them up ancl down, just as cjpo 
might bofirielincd to treat the handle of a re¬ 
fractory pump which had stuck "fast on its hinge. 
This accomplished, the priest retired under the 
flowing draperies oneo more; the automaton’s 
hands, no longer refractory, were seen to rise, 
bearing on them the handkerchief, which, in its 
turn unfolding, displayed n rude imitation of 
the Saviour’s faee. This was tho climax. A 
hum of sajisfact'on spread through the market¬ 
place, ,tho lookers-on were enraptured : and 
clumsy, even considered as a mechanical ten!,» 
as tho performance had been, it seemed to be 
regarded very much in the light of a miraeb'. 

The puppet performance did not terminate 
with this display, but I had seen enough of it, 
and can offer no personal testimony concerning 
the rest; neither did my curiosity tempt rue to 
attend the final performance of all—the en¬ 
tombment—which took place amidst a vast con- 
eourso of admiring spectators, in the evening. 
Nor had ono any cause to regret this circum¬ 
stance, if tho appearance of the coats and hats 
of those who did attend might be accepted as 
indications of tho probable, fate of my own. 
They were for the most part damaged, many 
irretrievably ruined liy the droppings of waxen 
tapers borne in the procession. The very stre-ts, 
indeed, for many weeks subsequently, woie 
varnished with a layer of wax, much to tho 
discomfort of pedestrians, and bidding resolute' 
defiance to all the melting efforts of an Andalu¬ 
sian sun. 

At length the long series of mummeries camo 
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to an end, with the assumed period of the re¬ 
surrection ; and this, by the way, according to 
Spanish tradition, or more probably the better 
to accord with Spanish convenience, was fixed, 
not for Jiaster day, but the night preceding. 
This absurd anticipation of the period is, I am 
informed, not restricted to Andalusia, but pre¬ 
vails throughout the whole of Spain. The 
event was proclaimed by a suddett and discord¬ 
ant jargon of all the church bells. Now, church 
bells have the usual repute of being musical, 
and so undoubtedly they are ns wc have them 
in England; but of all the discordant noises 
conceivable, the noise of Spanish bell-ringing 
is the most abominable. A whole band of 
butchers hammering discoyd on Marrow bones 
and clcavcw, a whole yard full of coppersmiths 
at work, a kettle drum lustily pounded, and a 
Chinese gong by way of thoroughly amalga¬ 
mating the whole—these unpromising instru¬ 
ments, I say, would discourse harmony itself in 
comparison with the noise of Spanish bells. 
Then, as if the bells were not sufficiently de¬ 
testable, their clashing came mingled to the car 
with the piteous* howling of dogs. On what 
pretext T do not know, but throughout Spain it 
is considered permissible, I even believe meri¬ 
torious, to beat and otherwise ill treat the canine 
species on Easter eve. No mercy is shown 
them, as their limping gait and broken legs toft 
often testify. .Snclifs one of the many example! 
that might be citecf in proof of tlie cruelty of 
Spaniards to brute creatures. • 

Amidst this din of cracked bells and dog, 
bowlings I went to bed, and in the morning J i 
fbujid a change had come over the aspect of th# 
whole place. The sadness ofLeut had vanished 
quite. Guitars were tinkling, groups of people 
were dancing and singing, and the appellation of 
“Merry Andalusia" seemed no longer mis¬ 
placed. ^ 

The above circumMamV's have been narrated 
simply as the writer observed them; it is left 
for the candid reader, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, to draw the conclusion, »lioy far the 
church in Spain does its duty by patronising 
■tieb • exhibitions, and making the miserable 
Iran-sited teaching which they give, a substi¬ 
tute for the diffusion of Scriptural truth. 


THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 

Tite human lungs possess upwards of one hundred 
mid sixty-six aqnaro yards of respiratory surface, 
every single point of which vast surface is in con¬ 
stant and immediate contact with the atmosphere 
inspired. Let us then consider the quantity of 
air which is being daily presented to this surface. 
It will of course var^ according to age, constitu¬ 
tion, and mode of living. The quantity of air re¬ 
ceived at an ordinary inspiration, without any 
effort at all, and when the body and mind arc 
tranquil, is, according to Dr. Smith, about one 
pint. Considering eighteen respirations to take 
place in one minute , about eighteen pints of pure 
air arc necessary foi’hustaining healthful life during 
that short period. Ohe little minute of healthful 
life cannot be enjoyed without about eighteen 


pints of pure air being diffused over that wonder¬ 
ful extent, of delicate capillary net-work con¬ 
nected with the lungs. The quantity requisite 
for an hour of health will thus he 1080 pints. 
And, to continue the calculation,during one day’s 
healthful existence, 25,5)20 pints, or no less than 
(50 hogshends of pare atmosphere must enter the 
lungs; and this is allowing but ong pint for each 
inspiration, and but^eighteen inspirations for each 
minute; though it musff be clear to alt, that during 
active exercise it frequently happens that in one 
minute of lime move than tw iec eighteen inspira¬ 
tions take*place, and considerably move than a 
pint of air enters the luqgs at a single inspiration. 

Now, this immense volume of air is on purpose 
to give life to the liquid essence of our food—lif* 
to the dead blood. Until acted upon by the atmo¬ 
sphere, the fluid which is traversing the lungs is, ! 

! to all intents ifhd purposes, dead; and, eonse- , 
quently, totally incapable of repairing worn strne- ‘ 
lures, of carrying on fiinctious, or of muhifnining |’ 
i any vitality in (die system : nay, it even contains ;; 

’ in its elements a considerable quantity of pend- | j 
cions poison, brought tojdie lungs to lie given out |j 
in the net of breathing, lest it should kill the j 
liftman fabr'e. The poison alluded to is carbonic | 

, acid. To breathe in an atmosphere of carbonic j 
1 acid is death, as rapid as it, is certain. 

Let us imagine, thtn, forty individuals to have i! 

' entered a room of sufficient size to receive them j j 
' without overcrowding. We may as well consider j i 
, it an ordinary school-room, and the forty indivi-. 1 
I duals, fjirly industrious pupils. This will give us j 
j an opportunity of noticing, among other things, 

, bow impure air affects the thinking brafn. Sup*- j! 
! pose them diligently at work, then, in an nn- ; 1 
j ventilated apartment, with the door and windows 
j closed. Now, calculating from the same estimates j 
as before, in one minute from the time of entry, i 
each o£ the forty pairs of longs has performed i 
eighteen respirations; and with every respiration . 
a pint of air has been deprived of a fourth-part of [ 
its oxygen; and the same volume of carbonic acid . 
has been mingled with the atmosphere of the 1 1 
1 school-room. In one minute of time, therefore, I i 
1 40 times 18 pints, that is, seven hundred and j J 
twenty pints—as we are not speaking of adults, | 

' we will say six hundred pints of the inclosed air— ; j 
; have been deprived of no less than a fourth of their . I 
creative oxygen; while an equal volume of the de- , 
stroying acid is floating in the apartment, and in¬ 
fluencing the blood at every inspiration. Or (which 
will be found, upon calculation, to amount to the | 

! same thing), in one single minute, as much as one 
hundred and fifty pints—upwards of eighteen gal- i 
j lons^jf air, have altogether lost their life-creating ! 

I power; the .deficiency being made up by a deadly j 
poison. • ♦ ! 

Now, since *sueh a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of yon t« reflect wind change 
takes place in ten—what in twenty—what in 
half air hour—what must be the amount of poison 
! which the lungs of these unfortunate u'etims are 
| inhaling, after an hour of sufli confinement. And 
, yet how common it is, not for school children 
i alone, but for persons of all ages and conditions, 

■ to bo shut up in low-pitched, badly-ventilated 
, apartments, for more than five, six, or seven hours 
together. Allow me to remind you that in the 
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human body the blood circulates once in 21 mi¬ 
nutes. In 2.1 minutes, all the blood contained 
in the system traverses the respiratory surface. 
Every one, then, who breathes an impure atino- j 
sphere 2^ minute#, has every particle of his blood i 
acted on by the vitiating 1 air. Every particle has be- ! 
come less vital—less Japable of repairing structures, I 
or of carrying on functions: and the longer such 
air is respired^ the more impure it becomes, and 
the more corrupted grows the t)lood. Permit me 
to repeat, that after breathing for 2^.minutes, an 
atmosphere incapable of properly oxygenating the , 
fluids which are traversing the lungs, fivary drop 
of blood in the human beyig is more or less poi- j 
suited; and in 2* minutes more, even tlie minut- ! 
est part of all man's fine-wrought organs has been j 
visited and acted upon by this poisoned fluid— j 
the tender, delicate eye, the wakeful car, the sen- ' 
sitive nerves, the heart, the brain*; together with 
the skin, the muscles, the bones throughout their 
structure, in short, tl\p. entire being. There is not 
a point in the human frame but has been traversed 
by vitiated blood—not a point but must have suf¬ 
fered injury. 

Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours; he may live some days. He cannot 
exist a few minutes without air. And yet, what, 
laws are so infringed as the laws of respiration P 
In our templfes of public wossliip, in our courts of 
justice, in our prisons, our mines, our factories, and 
our schools, ventilation was, until lately, almost 
disregarded—nay, is still, in many places, entirely 
disregarded. And as for private dwellings, it may 
be most unhesitatingly affirmed, that even for the 
wealthier classes of society, not one honso in a 
hundred—perhaps not one in a thousand—is con¬ 
structed on sound sanitary principles with respect 
to its ventilation. I allude not so much to lower 
stories, as to dormitories. How rare to find a 
dormitory whose atmosphere at early rqprning 
would be no more tainted than when it was‘en¬ 
tered for repose the previous night. Yet, be it 
borne in mind, that whenever, alter a night’s re¬ 
pose, the slightest degree of closeness is percepti¬ 
ble in a chamber, it is an incontrovertible proof 
that the chamber is not well ventilated; and that 
whatever may have been the benefit which the 
system may have received from sleep, that benefit 
has been partly neutralized by the ill effects of an 
impure atmosphere.* 


THE AUTHOR OP “SWEET HOME.” 

As I sit in my garret, here in Washington, watch¬ 
ing the course of great men and the destinj of 
party, I meet often with strange contradictions in 
this eventful life. The mojt remarkably was that 
of J. Howard Payne, author of “ Svfeet home.” I 
knew him personally? He occupied the rooms 
under me for some time, and his fconversation was 
so captivating that I often spenl; whole days in 
his apartment. He i^as an applicant for office at 
the time—consul at Tunis—from which he had 
been removed. What a sad thing it was to see 
the poet subjected to all the humiliation of office¬ 
seeking. Of an evening we wsuld walk along the 

.* “lloplpy's Lectureoa Respiration." London: J. Churchill. 


streets. Once in a while we would see some family 
circle so happy, and forming so beautiful a group, 
that we would both stop and thon pass silently on. 

On such occasions lie would give a history of 
his wanderings, his trials, and all the cares inci¬ 
dent to his sensitive nature and poverty. “ How 
often,” said ho, once, “ have I been in the heart of 
Paris, Berlin, and London, or some other city, and ■ * 
heard persons s'ngiug, or the hand-organ playing, 
‘Sweet home,’ without a shilling to buy tfie 
next ideal, or a place to lay iny head. The world 
has literally sung my song until every heart is fa¬ 
miliar with its melody. Yet 1 have been a wan¬ 
derer from my boyhood. My country has turned 
me ruthlessly from my office; and, in my old age, 

I have to submit to humiliation for bread.” Thus 
he would complain of his hapless lot.. His only 
wish was to die in a foreign land, to bo buried by 
strangers, and sleep in obscurity. 

I met him one day looking unusually sad. 

“ Have you got your consulate F ” said I. 

“ Yes; and leave in a week for Tunis. I Bhall 
never return.” 

The last expression was not a political faith. 
Faf from it. Poor Payne! his wish was realized: 
he died at Tunis. Whethet his remains have 
been brought to this country I know not. They 
should be; and, if none others would do it, let the 
homeless throughout the world give a ppnny for a 
monument to Payne. I knew him, and will give 
my penny for an inscription* like the' following ; 

HEBE LIES 

.T. HOWARD PAYNE, 

t THE AVTIIOR OV “ SWEET HOME.’* 

°.A wanderer in life ; he whose songs were snug 
in every tongue, and found an echo i 

■in every heart, 

NEVER HAD A HOME. 

HE HIED 

ISf A roUElOX.I.AMl)! 

•’ ‘ "American Paper. \ 


. THE BUNNY BIDE. 

Woui.n’sT them live the most of life ? 

Would’st real happiness enjoy ? 

Would’st keep thy hosom free from strife ? 

Would’st all thy hours in lave employ 'i 
lie this thy motto, this tjjy guide— 

Look always on the sunny side / 

Afar down Poverty’s dark valo 
Thou may'at be early culled to go: 
Courage! Let not thy courage fail! 

Yonder a stream of light doth How, 
Beyond the clouds, sereno pud wide; 

Look thither on the sunny side t 

Petty annoyances will some, 

At times, in swarms, and buzz around 
Thee, till thy sometimes happy mind 
Alive is to no happy sound. 

Burst through them all with cheerful stride, 
And view them on their sunny side t 

Yes, all things earthly hnvo their light 
And shade: the world itself revolves— 
One half in day, ono half in ny^l-t 1 
Be therefore this of thy wSolvcs, 

The first: whatever hap, what ill betide, 
Ever to look upon the sunny side l 










STRUGGLES IN LIFE. at their country lodgings, reaping the full benefit 

• ciTAT>Tiett xxvm. of fresh air and plenty of leisure, in renovated 

. etrarSw »*m«D rm scenes. # health and spirits. They were not ro far from 

Skvujul weeks passed away without any par- London that Uasil flould not occasionally pay them 
tieular changes. Mjnnie and her father were still a visit. Every Saturday evening, in fact, he might 
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have beeu seen walking along Shoreditch and the 
Hackney road, and, some three hours afterwards, 
springing over the stile which separated the Ep- 
ping forest farjp-meadow from the London road. 
The evenings were long, and Basil preferred walk¬ 
ing ; it was cheaper and almost as expeditious as 
the rumbling old coach which started from Bishops- 
gate-street a»few minutes nftcr Basil, and passed 
the said stile some half bogr only before him. 
Those Saturday evening walks, and the quiet Sun¬ 
days which followed, were pleasant listing-places 
iu Basil's memory ever after. „ , 

The subject of Arthur Kemp’s conversation 
with Basil, as detailed in our last chapter, was 
not for some time renewed. Basil was glad of 
this: he hoped that Arthur had been convinced 
by his arguments. He noticed, indeed, that 
Arthur was at times dull and unusually taciturn ; 
but lie trusted that in time lie would forget, or 
think better of, his ridiculous fancy {so Basil ir¬ 
reverently called ity .for Minnie, aud come round 
again. 

He was mistaken in this, however. 

“ You have been wrilirgto Minnie, I find,” said 
Basil, one day, on his return to London nftcr one 
of his weekly visits to the farm. “ 1 don’t think 
that was quite fair after what lias passed between 
us.” () 

“ Oh, nousensc, Basil; everything is fair in love. 
You said you would not help me, you know, and 
you can’t blame me for helping myself, or trying. 
‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.’ Come, now, 
don’t look so glum. It is I that ought to put on 
a long face, not you. You have got my sentence, 
•I suppose. What is it .—‘ To be, or not to be ?’ ” 
“ It is just what i could have told you would 
he,” said Basil. “ My sister sincerely thanks you 

for vour favourable opinion of her; but-’’ 

“ Oh. don't give me any ‘bids,' Marsdcu. Haven’t 
you a letter for me P " asked Arthur in a,tone pf 
affected noticItaLnicc. 

“ Certainly not. J^imiie gave me a message; 
mid if it is not such as you wish, it is such as you 
ought to have expected. Slip considers herself too 
young to enter into auy engagement of the sort; 
and trusts that you wil( not renew the subject of 
your letter, which would only give her pain.” 

“ And this is her answer; is it, Basil P all her 
answer p ” asked Arthur. Steadily lie tried to 
speak, but he failed. “ Was there nothing 
more ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Now, tell me, Marsdcu,” demanded the morti¬ 
fied and rejected suitor, almost angrily—” didn’t 
you put Minnie up to this? ' Isn’t it ypur 
doing ?” * 

“ 1 don’t think you ought to ask mo such a 
question,” replied Basil, calmly;but I will answer 
it honestly. 1 f Minnie had Vlskcd my.adv'ico I would 
have given it; ami, from what passed between 
us, not long ago, you may suppose what that 
advice would have been: but slw did not ask it, 
and I ain glad she did not. I have given you her 
unbiassed reply in her own words.” , 

“ It is all very well,” said Arthur, sullenly, and 
after a short silence, “ I think you might have 
giv-ii me a lift; you could have done it ifyou would; 
but J s-bau’t have my h ick broken with the ob- 
bguti.j;:, if.;,fa n.11. Aud if/’ lie added bitterly, 


“ if after this you see me going to the bad in my 
own way, don’t you interfere—that’s all.” 

“ I am sorry if your mind is hurt, Arthur,” 
Basil answered, soothingly. “ Don’t say any 
more about it now; you will think differently 
soon." 

Arthur Kemp turned moodily away, and Basil 
soon afterwards left the counting-house. It was 
past the hour "of closing, and Arthur was about to 
lock Jiis desk, when he felt a hand laid upon his 
arm. Looking round, he perceived that Mr. Bill- 
man was at his elbow, with a sneer on his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ So! you lmv<? got your change out of that, 
have you Kemp p ” lie sruI, softly. 

*' You doift mean to say yon heard what passed, 
Mr. Gillinan P ” retorted Arthur, angrily. “ 1 
thought you were in Mr. Rutland’s room.” 

“So I was in Mr. Rutland’s room ; hut if you 
choose to talk so loud, I can hut choose to hear. 
The door was partly open. But you need not. 
look so blank; I did not hear any treason. Come, 
pluck up.” 

, “ Oh yes, it is very easy to say ‘pluck up,’ Mr. 
Gillinnu ; hut if you heard what passed you might 
know it is not; so easy to do it.” 

” Why not ? Because you have been jilted by 
a whey-faced girl, is that any. reason why jou 
should hung your head down ? Now* I say it is 
the best thing that could have happened to you. 
1 What could’Jou bethinking about? But, come, 
never mind about that now. You mi%t go with 
me to-night, and you’ll ho another man to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ I don’t iare where 1 go,” said Arthur, pus- 
‘kionutely; “ as well to-night as any other. But 
yog know what you arc making of me, Gill- 
man.” 

“ I know I have been trying to make a man of 
you a good while,” retorted Mr. Gillinan, con¬ 
temptuously ; “ but I begin to think that I am a 
fopl for my paius.” 

“ You cgn leave mo alone if you don’t like it,” 
muttered Arthur. 

“ But J am not going to leave you alone,” re¬ 
turned Gifimau, coolly. "■ By the way,” he added, 
in quite a different tone frqjq that in which be ban 
before spoken, " I had a of most awful had 
luck last night at—you know where.” 

“ I suppose 1 can guess, said Kemp, still sul¬ 
lenly ; “ and not the first time cither, Mr. Gillinan, 
sliqrp ns they say you are.*’ 

V They say so, do they P ” said, Mr. Gillman, 
laughing. “Never mind. Wliat petty cash 
have you in haiid, Mr. jCenm ? ” This question 
lie put in a lower key. 

“Why do you want to kno#r that, Mr. Gill- 
man P ” asked Arthur in a tono which sounded like 
a feeble remonstrance. 

“ Just because, whatever it-is, I must borrow it, 
to-night,’’ said the other, calmly, 

“ I can’t think,” rejoined Arthur, almost be¬ 
seechingly, “ why you should come to me in this 
way, when you have the key of the iron clicst, Mr. 
Gillman. 1 wish yon would not.” 

“ I’ll tell you why I do it, retorted the 

senicr clerk, speaking slowly 'and emphatically. 
“ 1 have told you before, anu I’ll tell you again. 
It is to keep you in mind that I have only to hold 






up my little finger and down you go— down — from above; and not till then could the revelry 
down. And now you understand me." ! and confused babbling of tongues bo distinctly 

“ You take an ungenerous advantage of me, ■ heard. 

Mr. Gillman,” said theguilty youth, whose lips had j The rooms were stiflingly warm; for the time 
turned to an ashy paleness. “ You know your j was summer, and the flaring of gift added to the 
power, and you use it too hardly. But you must j oppressive heat pf the night, while the windows 
,do as you likeand with trembling hands he un- j were fast closed with shutters* and thickly enr- 
- nicked the iron-plated closet—not the iron chest tained. The only ventilation was by the open 
of which he had spoken—in which the petty cash doors, and an open trap in the ceiling, tvhich probn- 


bo», of which he was keeper, was deposited. j bly communicated wftn the roof of thw house, and 

It is the quaint hut beautiful imagery of the gave exit to somo portion of the vitiated air en- 
Gevmans to picture conscience as the angel with 1 gendered below. 

the little hammer, which knocks to \farn and re- I 'There Wefe, as wc have said, many in tho rooms, 
moustrate when some wrong is, about to bo per- j There were grey-headed sinners, with vice broadly 
petrated. The angel knocked now in Arthur’s 1 marked on the countenance, and licentiousness 
heart; but, alas ! alas! in vain. • , | glaring from glassy eyes. There were young men 

There was a rnttling of money, and then the ! with boastful profligacy of speech and manner, 
ahutting-to of tho door mid the sharp click of the | The place was a gaming-house; and the keeper was 
lock, before another word was uttered. At length i a German, who had learned many of tho secrets of 
Arthur spoke again, and his voice was husky. : his profession in Paris, and was reaping a plentiful 
“ Wc shall he found out sonic of these days, Mr. j harvest of illegal gain in-London. 

Gillniiin. If Mr. Butland should come in to- : Wine was flowing freely,’iind, mingling with 
morrow, unexpectedly, as he did once before, and 1 conversation mostly interjections], were heard tho 

my cash shouldn’t he right-” i rolling of ivory halls, the rattling of dice, and the 

“ And who got j»u oil' that ‘ once before,’ wlufh rapid shuffling of cards. 0 


yon could not help yourself, Kemp ? and threw 
dust in the governor’s eyes to keep you from being 
even .suspected? * Pho, pho! you knew how to 
burrow on .your o’wn account; and now you pfe- 


Thcre were a variety of tables, adapted for tho 
different forms of play. Around some weie 
seated kecn-cyed card-players; and the loose 
scattered cards on tho floor around them showed 


tend (o hav.e quMms of conscience. I want you* ! that pack after pack had been used aud east away, 
to know that we are hi the samo boat, my friend,*' They had probably been thus occupied some two or 
that’s all. Reinembdr that there are other little , three hours, and noadgns of weariness were dis- 
matters besides that ‘ once beforo ’ that you speak . cernible in their sharp countenances, but many of 
of.” • i passion, 'triumph, despondency, desperation, fierce 

“ I know it, Mr. Gillman,” groaned the young |* wrath, and reckless self-abandonment. At smother, 
man ; “ y#u need not be always reminding me oti "table might be seen another kind of game in lull 
it. *J only said if Mr. Rutland should pep in to- activity, and by tills table stood the infatuated 
morrow, and my cash box should be empty——” ! youth, Arthur Kemp, and bis tempter Gillman. 

“ Monsense ; it will be filled again: and if it is i With whatever reluctance Arthur had com¬ 
mit, I’ll contrive that he does not overhaul your i mcnecd the dissipation of this evening, no trace of 
accounts. Resides, mart scrupulous Arthur, Mr. i it remained on his countenance now. From (he 
Rutland will not peitfin*te-morrow, nor the next counting-house the two clerks had hastened to tho 
day, nor the next day after that. He is now in ' theatre; from the theatre they had adjourned to a 
Paris, or was when lie wrote the letter that came tavern; and from the tavern they had proceeded to 
this morning, and was going on to Lyons; so wc the gaming-house, where Gillman, at least, was 
are not likely to be favoured with his confpany for j sufficiently well known to gain ready admittance, 
jnoflicr week at the earliest.” * The dill'erencc between the two clerks, as they 

“ So much the better, then," muttered Kemp; j stood watching tho chances of the game on which 
and there the conference for that time ended. ■ they had each a stako depending, was striking. 

We shift the scene to a large room, or rather a ; Gillman was apparently calm and unconcerned. A 
suite of rooms, in a house westward of Temple-bar, slight compression of the lips, and a rigidity of the 
in a street out of tho range of the public thorough- muscles of his lace, which did not however banish 
fares. Tho time was near upon midnight; and the his habitual sneer, might have been observed; but 
room was brilliantly lighted, and noisy with the this was all. Ho was perfectly sober, too. Ho 
sound of many voices. The night’s performances had drank but .sparingly at the tavern: here, in 
at the theatre were over; aud from pit, boxes, and spite.of frequent invitations to take wine, he drank 


room was brilliantly lighted, and noisy with the ] this was all. Ho was perfectly sober, too. Ho 
sound of many voices. The night’s performances ! had drank but .sparingly at the tavern: here, in 
at the theatre were over; aud from pit, boxes, and spite.of frequent invitations to lake wine, he drank 
gallery, lumnltuons groups had retired “ to make nothing but water, slightly diluted. On the other 
out tho night" in various haunts of dissipation hand, Ar^ml was* Hashed with semi-intoxication, 
and vice, from one of which, with a cautious hand, which he cintinually inveased by glass after glass 
wc venture timidly to draw back one corner of to steady his nerves, as be said, when remonstrated 
the curtain. * with by his cooler and more ftarjs companion. 

To all outward appearance, the house was as As the fate of "the game, aud his fate for that 
quiet and as wrapt in dull repose as its neigh- evening, at length trembled on the balance, his 
hours in tho street; and the company, as they eau- whole sou^ seemed kindled into excitement; and 
tionsly lounged in at the doorway, in ones or twos, when the east was made which consigned lus last 
were suspiciously scrutinized by a man who kept guinea—how obtained he and Gillman best knew 
watch and ward'bfe^iey were admitted. As they —to the heap which lay at the elbow of the pro- 
ascended the stairs, K strong door barred further prictor of the tabb* he uttered a hasty lmpreca- 
progress, until, at a given signal, it was opened tiou on his “ bad luck,” and, throwing himself upon 

• Q, w 
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a sola, clenched his hands in fierce and bitter 
agony. • 

How rapid the changes which, during the last 
half-hour, had jjjissed over his countenance! Then, 
exultation and ardent expectation j now, wrath and 
despair! . • 

And this, this dissolute roysterer, this miser¬ 
able gamester, a son on whom a parent’s hope 
had been centred! And he .had dared to fix liis 
thoughts on one to whom the very shadow of vice 
like this would have been a withering blight! 
Had Minnie Marsden seen lam now.; could she 
have traced her rejected lover from one scene of 
dissipation to auother, snid watched him in the 
varying moods of passion which passed over his 
features till they settled down at last in grim 
and abject desperation, how might she not, in the 
midst of her compassion for the castaway, have 
uttered the language of gratcfuFsidoralion: “My 
soul is escaped ns a bird out of the .snare of the 
fowlers: the snare is broken, and I am escaped!’’ 

The same stroke, or chance—call it what you 
will—which had been so adverse to Arthur, had 
proved successful to hi%coinpaiiion, who, pocket¬ 
ing his gains, quitted the tabic, and seated himself 
beside the battled gamester. * 

“ What now ?” demanded Arthur, fiercely no- 
costing his leader. 

“You silly fellow—why Hid you not follow my 
lead P" commenced Gillmaa. “ Did you not scc.my 
hint ?” 

“ I don't know why I shoitld always be taking 
your hints, Gillman,” returned Arthur, who was 
sufficiently.inclined to be quarrelsome, and was not, 
♦iorry, perhaps, to have a subjeet presented to him ,1 
on which to ground a dispute., “ There’s no occa¬ 
sion, that i know of, for you to set yourself up to 
dictate to me iri this way. You don't always have 
luck on your side, do you P” 

“ No, not always," replied the head clerk, coolly 
and still guardedly: “ and you need not tifik so 
loud as to bring the eyes of all the rascals upon ns. 
Hut you know that, if J don't always win, I know 
a thing or two more than you do. However, you 
can take your chance, of course ; only don’t say 
that it is my fault." 

“ Well, since you have won,” said Arthur, sul¬ 
lenly, “ let mo nave a share in your winnings, 
and a chance of winning baek iigain what l have 
lost. You had bettor by half do that Ilian sit here 
preaching to me, which I am not going to stand.” 

“And I," said Gillman, “am not going to let 
yon risk any more to night. You aro not fit for 
it, iny good, fellow : you have been drinking too 
much; and that is another tiling “that I have got 

to say to you-’’ • 

“And I say I won’t hear it thep,” returned 
Arthur, fiercely. • * 

“ Very well; there is dlic thing. luAvover, that 
you may hear if yomwill—and that is the clock 
striking twelve. 1 " It is time you were on your 
j way home, if it were only to slesp off your sulki- 
i ness. Come, come,” he added, in a more sooth¬ 
ing tone; “you knew that this is very foolish. 
We shall bo able to find our way here again; and 
then-" 

“ And you won’t let me go on any longer to¬ 
night? ” said Arthur. • 

“ Not another minute," returned Mr. Gillman, 


in the tones of authority which he very well knew 
were the most effectual with his neophyte. “ Come; 

I'll pay your fare to your lodgings " and, taking 
Arthur by the arm, he gently compelled him, 
without appearing to use compulsion, to leave the 
heated rooms and descend the stairs. A coach- 
stand was near at hand; and, placing sufficient, 
silver in the ljand of Kemp to satisfy the demands 
of the coachman, he saw him safely into the vehi¬ 
cle, mid then returned to the house he had just 
left. 

Mr. Gillian looked round with quick eyes as 
he re-entered the room, till they rested on the 
person whom lif scuglit; and on whom previously 
he had bestowed a few words of recognition. 

i‘ I did ndt expect io meet you here,” said Mr. 
Gillman. 

“I dare say not—I dare say not," lepliedthe 
other briskly, and grasping Mr. Gillman's hand so 
tightly in a friendly shake as to bring tears into 
his eyes before the squeeze was over. " The fa< l 
:s, this sort of thing isn’t exactly in my way, Gill¬ 
man ; but having bad a little business to do with 
HJizerhauseu, iie introduced me.” 

“ You told me, just now," sttid Gillman, “ that i 
you bad something to say'to me. I could not 1 
listen then, because of that moon-calf at my elbow. 
Hut now I have packed him oft', what is it?" 

“ Well, I want to ask .you a question or two. 
What are you doing now ? At the old shop in the 
*city, T suppose ? " 

“ Yes, I am." 

“ Ah 'well, every man to his taste': hut I should 
have thought, now, that a man of your talents, Mr. 1 
I Gillman, would have been sickened, long before 
'bow, of that’sort of thing, when there ifve a hun¬ 
dred pleasanter ways of——” of ho did not say 
what; but he made a significant motion with j 
his thumb, which seemed to supply the place of 
words. i 

“ You said you wanted- k> say a word or two, 
particularly, on business," said Mr. Gillman, in a \ 
peculiarly quiet voice, and fixing bis eyes steadily j 
on his new companion. “ Wliat is it P It is getting j 
late; excusomc." 

“ That is what I was just coming at, my good 
fellow. Are you disposed to cut the concern i.. 
Thames-strect, and join rs ?” 

“ In what P” inquired Mr. Gillman, in the same 
steady tones; “ and who are the ‘ us ? ’ ” 

A long whispered communication ensued, in 
which the words “joint-stock,” “first-rate scheme,” 

“ capital,” “ splendid appointment,” rose audibly 
above the under-current of conversation. 

“ You don’t expect to catch mo with bucIi chaff,” 
observed Mr. Gillman, with a sneer, when the 
other had come to an end for the time. “ You 
do not think that I have forgotten the D. H. 
Mining Company, and what came of it.” 

‘‘ Well, my good friend, and wliat did como of 
itP” asked the stranger, with a benignant smile, 
or wliat might have been a benignant smile, if it 
had not been a superlatively cunning one. “ Wliat 
did come of itP Look at me. Come with me to 
iny house: I’ll tell you then what came of it.” 
And again ho whispered into Mr. Gillman’s car, 
of which might be caught the.words, “ Whilo there 
are simpletons that will m«e ducks and drakes 
of their money——Come,” ho added, “ it is what I 
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would not throw in everybody’s way, but I know 
you; you arc just out out for us: be one of us." 

“ I must see deeper into it than I do just now 
before I say, Yes,”. said Mr. Gillman, warily. 

“ Rut, as you say, there are too many ears about 
us here. I’ll walk with you, if you will.” 

And, in company with Mr. Arthur Lighlfoot, 
Mr. Gillmau again descended into the street, and 
did not return to the rooms that utght, or rather 
n mm ing. 

CHATTER XXIX. 

TUI! BLFSSKO EFFECTS OF AFFI.lCTfbN. 

Wk return to Rosemary-lodge,_ and to Miss Pene¬ 
lope Chester, whom we left in circumstances of 
considerable inconvenience, to say atlie least, of 
them. » 

Six months had passed away since that dreary 
winter’s evening; and Penelope sat in an easy 
chair, in her pleasant parlour, by an open window 
which looked out on to the little lawn, and beyond 
that to the beautiful valley below, and farther 
still to the distant hills on the other side, miles 
away. It was afternoon, and tho sun shone 
brightly on the whole scene; there was not the 
shadow of a cloud ou.the whole landscape. 

Miss Chester’s face was thin and sharp; for her 
illness had been severe and painful, and her re¬ 
covery slovy. Ev'cn now she was, iu a great rrfea- 
sure, confined to*hcr caVty chair, except during an 
hour or two in tho day, when she, with some diffie 
culty, stepped Into her little pony chaise, and was 
driven by Ellen along the green and shady roads 
round about Rosemary-lodge and tho valley be¬ 
neath. But there was an abiding, expression on 1 
Miss Penelope’s features which you would havs 1 
looted for in vain six months before. % 

Ellen Marsden sat near Miss Chester, working 
a muslin collar. It would have done you good to 
see her then. There was so much sweetness, and 
tenderness, and affeetiag, and happiness too, beam¬ 
ing in her face, aud paneling in her bright blue 
eyes, that—remembering your last interview with 
her—you would have greatly wondered. She 
was laughing quite merrily; and, strange pheno¬ 
menon ! Miss Penelope Chester laughed tho. Then 
^hefo. was a break in the conversation—whatever 
might have been its subject, and it must have 
been a cheerful one to have elicited mirth from 
Miss Chester—and the invalid bent over a book 
which lay beforo her on the table. 

As she read, her countenance re-assumed its 
solemnity; but it was a placid solemnity which 
suited well with her years and recently-acquired 
infirmities. At length it was plain she could read 
no longer for that time. A moisture, like a thick 
mist, spread between her eyes and the book. It 
was not in the atmosphere; nor was it on the 
glasses of Miss Chester’s spectacles, though she 
seemed to think it might be there; for she took 
them off, and robbecPthem carefully with lier hand¬ 
kerchief: but when she put them on again the 
mist was thick as before. So she once more re¬ 
moved them k and placing them between the leaves 
of the book at the place she had been reading, she 
shut it up. 

“.Ellen.” You would not have known it as JUiss 
Chester's voice; but‘-it was hers. Ellen knew it, 
and looked up—still smiling. 


“ Yes, aunt.” 

“ Ellcnfdeav, I would rather you should call me 
eonsin.” 

“ Oh, I quite forgot at that moment,” said 
Ellen, “and I have been so usci? to say ‘aunt;’ 
hut 1 will try apd remember. Yes, cousin.” 

“ Your calling me aunt," tontinued Penelope 
Chester, “ puts me too much in ^nind of— of 
what I would rather forget, if remembrance were 
not profitable: but*I shall rcmembcS - it without 
that. You will call me cousin, will you not P You 
like that mime as well as the other, don’t you, my 
dear?” * * 

“ Oh yes, better, coitsyi rcnelope; a great deal 
better,” said Ellen, cheerfully. 

“ And it is the right name, you know.” 

" Yes, cousin." 

“ That's right. And, Ellen, I wish to thank 
you for all your* kindness and love to me since 
that (lay when onr kind Father and best Fiieud 
laid his hand on me.” * 

“ Dear cousin Penelope,” said Ellen, laying 
down her work, and lookiug up with tears in her 
eyes—hut happy tears tjjey seemed to be, t hough 
they stopped her in the middle of what she wished 

tessay. “ Dear cousin Penelope-” 

. “ 1 never knew what sickness was before. 1 
have often boasted that I never had had a day’s 
illness since I was a ehild. It has bCen a happy 
experience to me, Ellen." 

"It has been a very happy time, dear cousin 
Penelope—only that you suffered so much some¬ 
times.” 

“ Not too much, Ellen; not a single pain too 
much, dear. ‘ It is good for me that I Ifiive been 
afflicted; before I was afflicted I went astray.’ ” 

“You were verf patient, cousin,” said Ellen, 
taking Penelope’s hand in hprs, and pressing it 
softly. She bad risen and was standing, leaning 
over thf high elbow of tho invalid’s easy chair— 
“ very patient. Hannah says she never saw any¬ 
body half so patient, knowing what you must have 
suffered." 

“ Not half patient enough, dear Ellen; not half 
grateful enough ! Oh, you do not know how much 
I murmured, and how angry I was at first.” 

“ You did not show it, cousin, 1 am sure,” said 
Ellen, tenderly. 

“ l had not any comfort at first,” continued 
Miss Chester; “ and in those long nights, after I 
was roused from the stupor of pain, and was able 
to think at all, I knew what it was to say in my 
heart, ‘Would that it were morning;’ and when 
morning came, to cry out again, ‘ Would that it 
were evening.’ V 

“ l am sure it was very trying to you, cousin,” 
said Ellen; “ but yo|i were very patient.” Pene¬ 
lope Chester's phtiwice seemed so impressed on 
Ellen’s mind, jts something so unusual and unex¬ 
pected, that she could not, if she had tried, have 
said anything mpre to tho pfiTposc. “ Very pa¬ 
tient, dear cousin; very resigned.” 

“It was my dear little nurse who taught me 
patience by her example,” said the invalid. “ It 
went to my heart, Ellen, when I watched, and 
watched, and watched you. I did not know you 
at first, for my mind wandered; but when, bit by 
bit, I came to limb where I was, and what had 
happened—it went to my heart to see you so kind. 
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and attentive, and unwearied, day and night, 
always about me, and flunking of something for 
inv comfort, when I had never done anything for 
yours—never deserved your love.” 

“ Dear cousiii Penelope—please don’t—don’t 
say any more,” whispered Ellen. . 

“A little more, only a little more, Ellen,” 
pleaded the invalid. “ 1 must say it: it has been 
on my mind to tell you someyiing of what I felt, 
of what I db feel. Let rile say it, my dear child. 
Yes, 1 felt then, and I feel now; that I had 
done nothing to gain your love; bpt much I 
had done to make you wish you had never known 
or seen your hard-hearted task-mistress. That 
very day, when God saw fit to punish me-” 

“ Pray, dear cousin Penelope, don’t say Any 
more—don’t speak of that,” cried poor Ellen, and 
so imploringly, and she seemed so distressed, that 
it would have been a proof of Penelope Chester’s 
liard-heartedness if she had gone on. 

“ Well, my love, .1 won't say any more about ; 
that; but it set me thinking, Ellen; and my j 
thoughts were very bitter—vefy sad. I had i 
known but little kindness in my young days, ' 
Nelly—I may say that without murmuring now 
—and I did not know how to show the kindness 
that I felt. I had come to fancy that life itself, 
to be properly used, would bo nothing but a stern 
and sorrowhd struggle ; ttiat light-heartedness 
and mirth were sins to be deeply repented of and 
rooted out. No, 1 did not know how to show 
kindness; I had no sympathy with joy. 1 did 
what I believed was right, Ellen; but I lnjd mado 
your life a very gloomy one.” 

. Ellen lifted her face, which she had partly hid¬ 
den in her cousin’s shawl, and kissed Penelope’s 
pale cheek. “ It is not a gloomy life now, dear 
cousin,” she said, smiling. 

“ I idess our heavenly Father that you can say 
that, Ellen,” said the invalid. “I was; afraid 
■1 had learned too late. I cannot tell yon,"’ she 
went on, ” all the thoughts tlint crowded into my 
mind, day after day, and night after night, when 
I saw jour dear face looking so kindly and lov¬ 
ingly on me, and your dear little hands and feet 
that never seemed to tire. Hut gradually—for I 
was a dull scholar in this school, my Ellen—gra¬ 
dually and slowly 1 learnt, as I hope, the lesson 
which my affliction was sent to teach. And then, 
when I remembered more and more of what I had 
done, and what I hud left undone—and when the 
news came that your dear father had been so ill, 
and yet you were unwilling to leave me-” 

“ You know,” whispered Ellen, “ father was 
better when we knew of his illness!; and ho him¬ 
self wrote to me not to leave you, dear cousin, to 
como to him while I could bfc of any,use to you. 
And he is quite well now; blitter than he has felt 
for years, he writes,” said Gillen, joyfully. 

“ We will see and judge for ourselves, dear 
Ellen,” said coiraiffPenelopc. We will go to 
London next week." * 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you, cousin,” exclaimed 
Ellen, clapping her little hands; “ that will be so 
nice and good—if you can bear the journey,” she 
added. 

11 l believe I shall bo able, Nelly; wo must tra¬ 
vel bv short stages, if we eannBt make long ones,” 
said the invalid .uniting at Ellen’s outburst of joy, 


for which at one time she would liavo reproved 
her as for an improper desire for earthly delights. 
“ Bat I must finish what I had on my mind to 
say: when I saw and felt' all your undeserved 
kindness and love, I prayed—oh, how earnestly I 
prayed—that the past might bo forgiven, and help 
granted mo in time to come to mako your life ;> 
happy as well as a useful one; and that your hea¬ 
venly Father might bless you indeed. 

“ 4>nd now,” added Miss Chester, “ I shall not 
tiro yon any more with my confessions. Go and 
put your bonnet on, love, and go and see Marga¬ 
ret Filmer: slio wants to see you very much; 
and I promised-.to* persuade you to take tea with 
her to-day.” 


A DESPERATE COMBAT. 

Is manhood, when' the cares of life surround u.;, 
and responsibilities which it would be disgraceful 
to manhood to repudiate oppress us with tluir 
weight, we are apt to look back upon the period of 
clyldhood with longing eyes, as upon a time of 
unmixed happiness, because it’was free from the 
obligations and trials of the'present moment. 1 
am of opinion that this sentimental kind of retro¬ 
spect in which we indulge is anything but a truth¬ 
ful review; that, could wg recall the feelings of 
Childhood, its anxieties and its fears, as easily as 
we can revisit the scenes and revive the material 
associations of our infant years, we should Jiwl, in 
the majority of cases, that life was'even then as 
much chequered with light' aud shadow, snllering 
and enjoyment-, as it is now, and that the child as 
well as the man has a warfare to wage and a .vic¬ 
tory to win or lose. I have heard men declare, 
when the halcyon era of childhood was snug in 
their hearing, that childhood to them was one long 
season of nnminglcd misery—not from want of 
the comforts of life, but/Avn want of sympathy 
and from the pressure- of a "despotism, perhaps 
paternal and kindly meant, enforcing a routine 
which grew by degrees into a sort of torture. I 
have, my|elff no complaint of that kind to make; 
yet, iij recalling tlio days of my iufant years, l ean 
recall sorrows and difficulties, strictly personal', 
which, considering my capacity for contending 
with them, were not inferior to any that have 
crossed my path sinco it has been ■ my lot to do 
single battle with the world. The reader may 
take the following adventure as a*sample, with the 
wish on the part of the writer that it may afford 
| more amusement in the perusal than it did in tlio 
performance. 

It was the middle of summer, the schoolboy’s 
1 vacation time, and I, a little urchin “ going in 
. eight,” had been left by myself, at a hoarding- 
j school where thirty boys generally congregated, to 
I spend the holidays in consequence of illness in the 
family at home, the infection of which it was feared 
I might take. Alone in the empty school-room, I 
led an uncomfortable sort of life of it, my only 
companion, when she could spare time to be com¬ 
panionable, being Jonnnali, tlio servant-maid, who 
was left in chargo of the bouse and me while my 
pedagogue and his family wew^?one to spend -the 
vacation at the sea-side. A weary time it was. 
True, l had a multiplicity of playthings—bats, balls, 
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kites, marbles, etc., etc.; but all these were social 
instruments, anil .1 was alone. .Ioannah could 
rarely be induced to make a party at single-wicket: 
she could not be taught, though I tried it, to play 
at “ peg in the ringshe showed what I con¬ 
ceived a most disgraceful ignorance on the subject 
of “ alleys," “ stoners,” and “ clayers,” and had, 
moreover, a relativo in top-boots, corduroys, and 
spriggy waistcoat, who was constantly coming to 
sec her, and took up most of her time ; so that I 
was obliged to " keep’myself to myself," as*super- 
cilious people of a certain class express it, more 
than I liked, and much against my Will. 

One afternoon, when Joannah had tnken it into 
her head to scour the seliool-rifcm floor, desks, 
benches, and all,* I shut up my stgry book, and 
throwing a.cricket bat over - my shdnlder and tak¬ 
ing the big ball in my hand—it was too largo to 
train into my pocket—I wandered, listless and 
melancholy, down to the common, about a quarter 
of a mile oil'. Here I made, for an hour or two, 
sundry mournful attempts to play a game of 
cricket single-handed—throwing the ball up in 
the air, and striking it as far as I could as it fell, and 
running to fetch iit. This sort of exorcise, with 
nobody to look on ou applaud, was not particularly 
fascinating, and did not last long, though long 
enough to throw me into a profuse perspiration, 
and fatigue me* to the utmost. Again I shoul¬ 
dered tliobpt, gflisped the bi$% ball in my hand, and 
languidly wended back towards thc^chool. I 
The school "was a detached building, away from 
the dwcllingriiouse, which stood in the nyiin-strcet 
of the town. We never passed through the house 
in getting at the school, but enterqfl it from a lane 
in the rear; and in order to get into the plus'* 
ground, where the school-room stood, it was 
necessary to cross what in that part of tae country 
is called a “ barton,” or small farm-yard, littered 
with straw and manure heaps, populous with 
fowls, and occnsionuUr foraged by an enterprising 
pig or two. • ** « 

I was tired out and very hot, and ere entering 
the barton sat down for some minutes to cool my¬ 
self in the shade. Not a breath.was stirring, 
and not a sound broke the silence iit which all 

• things seemed hushed beneath the fiery beams of 
that burning sun. I stepped down from the stile, 
and was proceeding to cross the barton, when 
suddenly, with araonorous flurring of wings and a 
portentous snake-like hiss, ont rushed upon me a 
monster gander—his eyes glaring, his throat 
agape—and made a dart at my face with bis bill, 
giving me at the same moment such a dig in (ho 
side with liis wing as made me imagine that every 
one of iny ribs was broken. I turned, and ran for 
it as well as I could, crippled as I was with pain; 
hut the creature got between me and the stile, 
which was the only immediate way of escape, as 
the door of the pliw-ground was shut fest, and the 
bell had to be runjj for Joannah before it would be 
opened from within. He now attacked me again 
with blows on the legs and thighs, which tortured 
mo to the very marrow. I bawled aloud, but no 
one came, and, driven desperate with pain and np- 

• prehension, I struck frantically at the gander with 
the bat; in return, he rose in the air, and p]unged 
like an arrow at hy face, wounding my hand, 
which I interposed to save my eyes. I would haTo 


given the world to have got away; but there I 
was, shut up in a space not twenty yards square, 
with this savage enemy, one blow of whose wing 
on the head I thought would have split my skull. 
Terror gavo me strength, and h brandished my 
bat with wild energy, and by a lucky blow on the 
wing prevented the recurrence of those bounding 
leaps which had alarmed me for my eyes. T should 
have been glad now to have tnadc% compromise, 
and sneaked off; but the bird, engaged by the 
stroke he had received, grew all the more furious, 
and rained such a storm of blows with head ami 
wing upon* my shins, that I expected every moment 
to be felled to the ground. Watching my oppor¬ 
tunity, I swung the bat'aloft, and with a desperate 
sweep descended full upon the gander’s head. 
The poor fellow ran round and round in a direful 
flutter, and, to my horror, bled piteously, its lie 
edged feebly off to some loose straw in a corner, 
and left me master of the field. 1 was afraid to 
pass him to get at the play-ground door, but sur¬ 
mounting the stile as well I could, entered the 
house at the frgnt door, where Joannah stood talk¬ 
ing with somebody in the gloom of the passage, 
and limped off to the general bed-room. 

< Hero I had leisure to reflect and recover myself. 
I had endured agonies, both of pain and terror, 
which it is impossible to describe, but to these 
was now added the ^inguish of remorse. 1 had 
slain the farmer’s gamier. I was sure he would 
dfe, and I had no donbt but that some terriblo 
punishment would die the reward of the murderer, 
if discovered. Should I be transported, and go to 
Botany-bay; or be imprisoned for life; or put in 
the pillory or the stocks ? Would *my parents 
ever see mo again if they knew what I liad donc'P 
These were some of the questions 1 asked 
myself, and 1 pusillanimonsly resolved to keep 
my secret. Meanwhile I was aching from the 
shoulders to the ancles; my whole body felt like 
ona bfuise, and it was with the utmost pain that 
I could move about. I did contrive to hobble 
down to tho school-room, however, and was 
hypocrite enough to pretend to be wrapped up in 
my book when Joannah brought me my tin mug 
of warm sky-blue and two lialf-rounds of bread 
and butter for tea. 

When eight o’clock struck, Joannah came to 
put me to bed. I objected to go, on the ground 
that I wanted to finish the chapter; but the fact 
was, I was afraid she would discover my crippled 
condition if I attempted to walk, and thus get a 
clew to tho death of the gander. I told her 1 
would go to bed by myself, without troubling lier 
again, and feit inexpressibly relieved when, con¬ 
senting to this arrangement, sho wished me good 
night. When shojwas gone, I crawled up to the 
dormitt^y* whieh fr as over the school-room, and 
not daring to say my prayers with the conscious¬ 
ness of a secret upon my soul, crept into bed 
thoroughly miserable. Q u i to .ja r huusted, I soon 
fell asleep; hut horrible dreams haunted my 
imagination—dreams in which I beheld the grander 
lying dqad, with the face^of an innocent babe, 
which a robin red-breast, in a judge’s wig, was 
covering with leaves. 

What my bodily sufferings must have been may 
bo judged from tfie fact, that 1 had the utmost 
difficulty in getting out of bed in tho morning. 
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and when I did get out, discovered that nearly 
the whole of the lower part of my person was one 
mass of green-black bruises. It took me almost 
an hour to dress myself; and I had to stay in the 
school-room several days, until the pain and the 
stiffness wore. on. Some days after the battle I 
accidentally overheard the conversation of two of 
the town boys in the churchyard, one of whom 
was telling Ike other how farmer BickerstaiF's 
gander got killed by a kick frpm “ a oss.” This 
information relieved my mind for the time, for I 
thought the horse was abler to bear the conse¬ 
quences of tbo gander’s death than I was—and felt 
a secret affection for the animal upon whose head 
(or heels) the burden of my involuntary crime had 
been cast. It was not till a long while after, 
when I mustered courage to mention the circum¬ 
stance, that I could look upon a gander, or a goose, 
complacently, unless at the dinner-table. 

If I were disposed to make any 'reflections upon 
this true story, their tendency would bo against 
the subjecting of a young child to isolation and 
solitude, and leaving him to the chance of his 
own resources under desperato circumstances, 
which it is always within 41ie range of possibility 
may happen to him. The remorse which occasioned 
me such agony at the time now appears sufficiently 
ridiculous; yet was it but the natural effect of the 1 
over-excited apprehensions of a child. I would have 
saved myself, however, much Inward distress had I 
been only courageous enough to have mentioned 
at once what had occurred; and parents and 
guardians cannot too much impress on the young 
the advantage ol' their being manly and open in 
acknowledging any dilemma in which they find 
themselves placed. 


SKETCHES OF THE CRIMEA. 

ITS TOSJfEft KU1EBS.—TUB TATAB KHANATE %lNp 
KUANS. 

England has had a shepherd-lord, and the Crimea 
a sliepherd-khan. While the wars of the roses 
were in process, the last scion of a noble Lancas¬ 
trian house was placed by a widowed mother in a 
rustic cabin, to Bcreen him from tho vengeance 
of the Yorkists. The child became a man in that 
humblo estate, dressed as a peasant, toiled like a 
menial, was out on the northern moors in ihe pat¬ 
tering rain and driving snow, foddering cattle and 
folding sheep, profoundly ignorant of his ances¬ 
tral station, till a political revolution rendered it 
prudent to reveal his quality to himself, and his 
preservation to the world. 

“ And nges after lie was laid in earth, » 

The ‘ good lord Clifford’ was t^ic name he liore.” 

The Crimean incident occurred* 1 in the same cen¬ 
tury, but at an earlier period? In one of {he many 
revolutions from internal strife and foreign violence 
to which the empire of western Tatary was subject, 
a prince of tho house of Tamerlane gained the 
throne, and endeavoured to secure it by destroying 
all the branches of thetild stock of Ghengfs Khan. 
The bloody deed was done, but not completely. A 
boy of very tender years, named Devlet, escaped 
the Tuin of his family, and was reserved to restore 
its fallen fortunes. Saved by *a shepherd, and 


kindly nurtured in his lmmblo home, he adopted 
his garb, habits, and occupation, and, in the ob¬ 
scure condition of a herdsman, ‘tended the cattlo, 
sheep, and goats of his foster-father. The child 
became a youth, and tho youth a man, wholly un¬ 
acquainted with his high lineage, and the vast in¬ 
heritance legitimately liis own. But a day came 
when tho nation violently throw off the yoke of tho- 
new dynasty, exasperated by its oppressions, and 
bitterly regretted the extinction of tho ancient 
line. <In this conjuncture the preserved prince 
was produced ; and, upon his identity being estab¬ 
lished, he was restored to his rights, and unani¬ 
mously placed by his countrymen at their head. 
Devlet proved hitaself equal to tho task of ruling 
a somewhat headstrong and intractable people. 
He made the Crimea for a short period.the scat of 
an independent monarchy, which extended over 
a vast sweep of the adjoining continent; and 
Bagtche-Serai bocamo the capital of the khanate 
of Crim Tatary. This was about the year 1410. 
Tho khan did not forget his benefactor. lie asked 
what recomponso he wished for having saved his 
life, and befriended him in adversity. “ Adopt my 
name," was the reply, “ in connection with your 
own, and let the name of Glierai be transmitted to 
your descendants, in memory of tho poor shepherd 
by whom you were rescued.” This distinction 
was pot withheld from one who showed himself so 
disinterested ; and to # tlie liist hour of the’ khanate, 
th’rough nearly three centuries and li half, the 
name of the peasant was invariably joined with 
their other names by the khans of the Crimea. 

Meanwhile, tho Genocso retained their settle¬ 
ments, but being purse-proud and domineering, 
v'|iile the Tatars had hot blood in their veins, they 
were not calculated to be amicable next-door 
neighbours. Thoro were endless, squabbles, petty 
lights iu abundance, wars and rumours of wars 
not a few. Devlet Glierai' left eight sons. The 
merchant rulers of Kaffa managed to pounce upon 
seven of the number, and<K|ked them up in a 
fortress, as hostages for "the other brother whom 
they supported, ruling in accommodation to their 
will. But a change was at hand for both parties. 
In 1453, the TUrks took Constantinople; and their 
terribleaultan, Mohammed n, the " Father of Con¬ 
quest,” owed the Genoese a grudge. During'the 
siege, one of their countrymen, captain of a mer¬ 
chant vessel, left his ship in the Golden Horn, 
upon the invitation of the Greek emperor, and took 
the command of tho garrison, to the no small de¬ 
triment of the belcaguring host. Thenceforth, tho 
very name of Genoese was as gall and wormwood 
to tho conquering Moslem. In little more than 
twenty years his fleet appeured off Kaffa, whilo tho 
Tatars, as the co-religionists of the Turks, exaspe¬ 
rated by the political intrigues of tlie commercial 
republic, operated by land in the reduction of tho 
place. It fell in June, 1475, after a desperate re¬ 
sistance of six days; and the minor settlements 
soon shared the fate of the mother city. Tho 
massive ruins of fortifications and watch-towers, 
and a street with an arcade before the houses, are 
the chief memorials of Italian enterprise remain¬ 
ing in tho present town, A Genoese epitaph in 
tho museum, a fragment from one of the churches, 
dating’ in tho year 1523, pr^rcs that after iKc 
Turkish conquest some of the people remained in 
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tlieir ancient home, where they were allowed to 
grow old and die nc*/uMwnoured. 

The Ottoman, whoso very name was the common 
terror of Europe, and whose simple menace fright¬ 
ened pope Sixtus into packing up his goods and chat¬ 
tels in order to fly across the Alps, readily induced 
Menpli Ghcrai, son of Devlet, to acknowledge his 
“supreme authority, and hold the khanate as an 
appanage of his empire. The subjects of the latter 
were not indisposed to this arrangement, owing to 
the renown of the potentate, community of creed, 
and the nature of tho relationship. The Turks 
regarded the Tatars more as allies than vassals, 
supplying their armies with splendid cavalry; 
while the Tatars reverenced the sultans as the 
most powerful chiefs of their religion, and the 
legitimate heads of Islam, when the phantom re¬ 
presentative of the ancient caliphs surrendered to 
them his rank. For more than a century after¬ 
wards tho masters of Constantinople were not the 
dolts, idiots, and there debauchees they subse¬ 
quently became, when cramped and effeminated by 
the completed discipline of tho seraglio; but men 
of vigorous capacity, occasionally adopting en¬ 
larged views. A great industrial operation in tho 
khnnate of the Crimea, commenced about the year 
’1570, is an evidence of this. Since the discovery 
of the passage to India by tho Capo, tho trade be¬ 
tween eastern Asia and western Europe had been 


diverted from tho overland route to the maritime 
channel. *But sultan Selim U, in conjunction with 
the Crimean khan, endeavoured to restore it to the 
ancient course, by uniting with a canal the great 
streams of the Don and the Volga, thus opening 
a navigable passage from the Black sea to tho 
Caspian, and establishing easy commercial com¬ 
munication between Europe and Asia. Some 
traces of this canal are still visible. Its progress 
was interrupted in a remarkable manner. While 
the navvies, as we may call them, were proceeding 
with the work, a body of men, with uncouth figures, 
strange features, and barbarous language, sallied 
out from a neighbouring town, surprised the ex¬ 
pedition, and apt workmen and soldiers to pieces. 
Thqy were the Muscovite subjects of Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible ; and this wasjthe first encounter between 
the Turfy find tfiefRussians. A few years later, 
in 1584, a»Turkish general, Osman Pasha, serving 
in Georgia, crossed the Caucasus to help the khan 
of the Crimea, assailed by tllW^iwssians, and from 
thence proceed^ through Bessarabia across tho 
Danube to Constantinople, when the crescent for 
the first tjme made the circuit of the Black sea. 

At the height, of their power the khans ruled 
over a vast dominion. It stretched from the 
Danube on the one hand to tho Caucasus on the 
other ; while its northern froutier extended as far 
as Poland and Lesser Russia. This territory 
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included various tribes, among whom the ('vim 
Tatars wore the most advaneeil in polity. Some 
led n wandering life; but others skilfully culliv ated 
the soil, engage^ in commerce, had elementary 
schools, and were distributed in paternally go¬ 
verned communal settlements. TIvj people of the 
towns and villages, lieadcd by notables, presented 
the sovereign,the occasion of a visit, with bread 
and salt, the emblems of peace and good-will, and 
with sugar, fhai of a miliPand happy reign. Tho 
land was divided into feofs, held by the myrzas or 
nobles, and farmed by the peasantry, ft paid no 
tax to tho state, except that each raditik f or dis¬ 
trict of the Crimea Proper had to furnish a wagon 
drawn by two horses aud a loud of corn/when the 
princes went to war. Their revenue was derived 
from the salt works, the customs, the annual 
tributes, and the booty obtained in military ex¬ 
peditions. It was sufficient to enable them to build 
palaces and kiosks, live in splendour, and indulgo 
in luxury. They wese royally lavish in its expen¬ 
diture, aud would reply to economical advisers— 

“ What good is it to hoard up wealth ? Who ever 
knew a Glierai to dio of poverty ? ” Calculations 
npcu the profit of some future foray stimulated 
this spendthrift spirit. The khans governed by tlfe 
aid of a divan, and when absent from the territory n*| 
regent was appointed. Besides ordinary ministers, 
they retained professional Astrologers in their 
service—the universal practice of potentates in t.he 
middle ages, whether Mohammedan or Christian, 
.wearing the turban, the tiara, *br the crown. The 
fiat of these men decided the day and hour of 
giving battle, while their office made them ac- 
ffuainted'with all state secrets. Hence the safety 
of the master depended entirely upon tho fidelity 
of tho official. When lvaplan Ghera'i lay en- ' 
camped upon the 1’rutb, and might have won an | 
easy victory over tho Russians, his astrologer pro¬ 
nounced tho day unfavourable for an attack, lienee 
lie suffered the opportunity to escape him ; and the 
enemy having time to bring up reinforcements, ' 
the khan was routed. It alterwards oozed out ! 
that an agent from marshal Romnnzow had got 1 
access to tlie astrologer, and bribed him to nccoin- 1 
module his rending of celestial signs to Russian 
interests. Innumerable tricks of this kind led to i 
a clause being added to a proverb of long stand- ! 
ing in the east, that “ a Greek can cheat a Turk, | 
a Jew will cozen a Greek, and an Armenian de¬ 
ceive a Jew;” whereas “a Russian," the supple¬ 
ment referred to, “will trick them all, and Selim tan 
(the evil one) himself.” 

An army of a hundred thousand men followed 
sorno of the khans into tho field. The Tatar j 
horsemen, with sabre, lance,, and buckler, were 
long the dread of Poles, Hjjngprian?, and Ger¬ 
mans. The foot soldiers, in early times, employed 
the sling, bows, and arrows, besides the sword. 
Both cavalry an d infa ntry used the lasso. Horns 
of cattle served as substitutes for the bugle. In 
peace, the military Spirit was fostered by martial 
games and warlike songs. Sham fights and mock | 
.■leges were common* pastimes. On these oeca- | 
sinus, to guard against feuds arising from inad- ! 
vd-tent injury being inflicted, the contending par- ' 
ties were previously sworn on the koran not to : 
allow accident, to give birth t8 resentment. The j 
following are stanzas of » popular war-song:— ! 


“ tjinsr tiiirb ! oh Him; lm;lj! 

To the bright, blue sky, 

Tlu> banner that led 
Our forefathers dead, 

To battle! 1 o 1 nit t !<•! to ball lei 
Hope, like a bright star, 

Shines birth fiom afar j 
And leads on the brave, 

Their country to save, 

•To battle! to battle! (o bailie { 

# May each glittering tear 
()n our heroes’ bier 
Item the deathless crown 
Of their bright tenovvn. 

To battle! to battle! to bat tic!’ 

The Turks have their sacred national flag, said 
to luive comedown frqpi the founder of Islam, and 
only brought out on great occasions. So had the 
TAtars. This was an ancient moth-eaten standard, 
preserved with care, and specially venerated ; for, 
according to tradition, it had once been borne 
before the padisliah of padishahs, the king of 
kings, Ghengis Khan. In the Russian war, the 
banner was cbnveyed to the frontier under a 
gujrd of imams; and from the lines of Ferckop it 
floated to tho breeze. 1 

We string together a Few •notices of tho most 
distinguished TAtar rulers, their capital and palace. 

Ghazi Gheral, who died peacefully in 1008/was 
not only famous in war, a bold and generous sol¬ 
dier, but cultivated tho elegant arts, poetry and 
iiitisic. In ld()2, while in .winter, quarters at 
Fiinfkirelicn, in Hungary, ho versified a contest 
between coffee and wine; and was accustomed, 
,(ifter the oriental manner, ‘to clothe in verse his 
.correspondence on important state affairs. Some 
or these poetical official documents arc in niiV’U- 
seiipt in / lie Berlin library. 

Sulim Glierai', eulogised by his contemporaries, 
both Christian and Mohammedan, as not more 
brave than magnanimous, defeated iu a single 
campaign the united arnjii^pf Austria, Poland, 
and Russia, saved tho standard of the prophet, 
which had fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
and so captivated the janizaries by his chivalrous 
bearing, tjiat* they proposed to substitute him for 
their own sultan. But he had no love for power 
or state, and several times abdicated his •envn 
throne, to he as often recalled liy public emer¬ 
gencies, dying in the exercise of that authority to 
which lie attached so little value. The khan ac¬ 
companied the incapable graml-vizicr, Kara Mus- 
taplia, to the second siege of Vienna, in 1083. 
While the regular army prosecuted .the siege, his 
cavalry scoured the country far and wide, occa¬ 
sionally encountering some rough handling, owing 
to incautious audacity. Abbot lvolbries surprised 
a detachment; and forty heads of Tatars, with 
which he returned to his abbey of Lilienfcld, ill us- 
trated the martial vigour of the churchman. In 
the decisive battle before tho walls of Vienna, tho 
military eye of Seljm quickly discerned in the 
arrangements of the imperial army the generalship 
of the redoubtable John Sobieski, who had just 
arrived to take tho command. The Turkish pashas 
gave way to panic; the grand-vizier fled to And a 
bow-string at home; and the Tatar khan, borne' 
along by tho stream, became a lugif ivo. 

Devlct Glierai, named after the founder of the 
dynasty, engaged in a campaign against Peter tlio 
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Great, in conjunction with the Turks, whose coun¬ 
cils were aided by Charles xii of Sweden, then a 
refugee among them. On the I’rnt'a, in the year 
1711, the czar was so environed, that his capture, 
with that of his entire army, might easily have 
been effected. His dexterous empress, Catherine, 

. who was present in the camp, saved hin from the 
dilemma, by bribing the grand-vizie:, Baltadji 
Mohammed, who allowed the noblest prize which 
flic fortune of war ever presented to a general to 
slip through his fingers. It is curious to reflect 
what the destiny of Russia and Turlyey would Lave 
been had the czar, the czarina, generals, soldiers, 
and baggage, been trooped off \p Coistautinuple. 
The gaunt Swerle raved like* a madnan at this 
ignoblo proceeding; and failing tt> procuro»the 
punishment of the delinquent, ho became such an 
impracticable guest, that the authorities vero com¬ 
pelled forcibly to eject, him from the empire. The 
Tatar khan bided his time to vent his wrath. A 
few years afterwards he was summoned to Adrht- 
nople, where the sultan was, to attend a earned of 
war. At its close, he was in the act of rnsnnting 
his horse to return to the Crimea, when le sud¬ 
denly stood still} with one foot in the sirrup. 
“What,” said Aellmet in, “can make 1)evict 
GliornY tarry thus? ’’ “ I am waiting,” he replied, 

“ that, limn shopldst send me the head of Ba^adji 
Mohammed." jn a (gw minutes the head cans; 
and the saltan, being in a vein of complnfcaudk 
added to it the lieafl of the rcis-efjjfcndi, and thft 
of the nga of the janizaries, as the khan had ex¬ 
pressed himself displeased with them. * 

The capital of the khans, Bngtchc-Serai, a stil^ 
existing town, occupied almost • exclusively by. 
Tatars, contained nearly two hundred thousand 
inhabitants in the days of its prosperity^ Its site 1 
is a narrow romantic dale between high mountains, 
not unlike the valley of Matlock. The sides brist'o 
with largo cube-shaped rocks, which seem ready 
to fall and crush tl^aiiouscs. A small river, the 
l)jnurouk-Sou, flow* at +he bottom of the doll, 
from which (he houses rise in terraces along the 
sides of the hills, interspersed with gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and clumps of trees, chiefly Lombardy 
poplars. Mosques appear in the midst «of the 
• trees and raise their minarets above the dwellings. 
The place breaks suddenly upon the visitor, and is 
extremely imposing, while distance gives enchant¬ 
ment to the view! The Khan-Serai, or palace, at 
the eastern extremity of the town, still carefully 
preserved, is anjjmmense collection of coquettish, 
unequal, and; contrasting edifices, overshadqwed 
by large red roofs, and surmounted with turrets 
answering the purpose of chimneys. The build¬ 
ings include tho private apartments of the khan, 
the harem, the ball of justice, the stables, a 
splendid mosque, and » cemetery, with offices, 
courts, gardens, fountains, baths, corridors, and 
halls, forming a perfect labyrinth, adorned with 
devices and inscriptions. There is scarcely a door 
but wlmfc has its sentence ot talismanic cipher, 
mingled with paintings of flowers, fruits, birds, 
stnrs, and scrolls. _ The paintings have no artistic 
merit. Glaring tints of red and green are the 
■prevailing colours. The inscriptions are verses 
from tho koran in Arabic, and commemorative 
records of the old lords of the abode in the Tatar 
language, rife with the peculiar spirit of orientalism. 


One over the principal entrance slates—“ The 
master of this door is the conqueror of tho sur¬ 
rounding soil, the mighty lord Hadgi Glierai 
Khan, son of Mengli Glierai Kluin. May Allah 
vouchsafe unto the Khnn Mengli Glierai, and to 
his father aud» mother, the gjifi of felicity in this 
world and in that which is to come.” The 
double-headed imperial eagle of Russia now soars 
above it, in place o£ the Mohammedan crescent, as 
the symbol of proprietorship. 6 

The hayem is a quiet-looking house of five 
rooms, which a moderate-sized garden is 
attached. Hero dwelt the four wives of the 
khan, generally in thewutmost retirement. The 
rulers of Crim Tatary usually followed tho precept 
of the koran, which limited them to four wives, 
with greater exactness than the Ottoman snftnns 
and pashas. The hall of justice is a lofty circular 
apartment, with a gilt ceiling, and a sombre 
aspect, owing to the paucity of windows. Even 
these were closed when the judge had to decide on 
an important case, to givo solemnity to (lie pro¬ 
ceeding ; and the chamber was feebly illuminated 
with artificial lights. #Upon an accused person 
being found guilty, ho was led out on the left 
lfand to undergo summary punishment. Jf nc- 
•quitted, ho departed on the right. Sometimes 
the khans were present, to satisfy thcmselvs 
that justice was duly Administered. They occupied 
a kind of side gallery, inolosed by lattice-work, so 
that neither judge jior criminal wa3 aware of their 
presence. 

The.palare of gardens, as Bagtehc-Serai signifies, 
might with equal propriety have been .called the 
palace of fountains. Beautiful springs bubble, 
flow, and wind iq all directions, in (lie planted 
[ grounds, the cemetery, and the vestibules. One 
of these, bearing the name of the fountain of 
Marie, and also tho fountain of Tears, has a tale 
connected with it, which Ponshkin, the unfortunate 
Russian poet, has told. Baring an expedition into 
Poland, one of the khans brought away with him, 
as a prisoner, tho beautiful daughter of a wealthy 
linblo, and wished to make her his wife. She was 
piesentedwith the finest dresses, had the best apart¬ 
ments in the palace, and every pleasure that could 
be commanded was placed at her feet. But the Po¬ 
lish girl rejected his advauccs, thought only of the 
hone an(j friends she had left,and abandoned herself 
to sorrow. It is even said that a Christian ehaprl 
was prepared, and priests procured to say inn- s, 
in orler that nothing might be wanting to meet 
her views. But all was fruitless, and the mighty 
lord of Crim Tatary became a moody mid dejected 
man. Marie fornld not ally herself with an alien 
to Her religion and an enemy to her fatherland, 
though kind (realm Jit atlasl conciliated her regard. 
At this "point of tne story, a Georgian girl, v\ ho 
had been long jealous *of the Pole, resolved fo rid 
licrself of a rival, and stabbeilajtlj,a dagger the in¬ 
nocent stranger, who imihediatclyexpired upon the 
spot. The kliati, after causing the murderess to 
be executed, and plunging into the turmoil of war 
to banishtlie recollection of'tlic tragedy, returned 
home to commemorate his grief by erecting tlio 
fountain of Tears In the vestibule of the palace. 
It is composed of # several basins, one above the 
other, the lowest overflowing in the form of drops, 
meant to represent the tears of the mourner. It 
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lias nlso an inscription, bnt wholly unconnected 
with the incident, as follows:— 

•* Rejoice ! rejoice! Baghtclie-Serai! For tho 
enlightened Khan Krim Ghera'i, ever benevolent, 
ever solicitous tW the welfare of his children, dis¬ 
covered this excellent spring of tlip purest water, 
and through his own munificence erected this 
beautiful fountain. Glory to the most omnipotent! 

“ If there exists such another fountain in the 
universe, let ft be found! • 1 

“ Damascus and Bagdad have manpr glorious 
things, but so beautiful a fountain they have not 
beheld.” 

Another inscription on second fountain thus 
closes:— 

“ lie that is tormented with thirst will raise his 
eyes across the stream that flows through pipes 
thin as his finger, and read these lines. Rut what 
is the invitation they bear P Come; drink ye of 
this limpid fount which flows from the purest of 
sources. It brings ypji hehllh.” 

The palace-mosque, identified by slender mina¬ 
rets, has over the chief entrance the following, 
record:— 

“ Who was JIadgi Selim ? The most illustrious 
of all the khans of Krim Tatnry. The hero by 
God’s divine power. May the Almighty God, in* 
his supreme kindness, recompense Hadgi Selim, for 
it was he that commenced *the erection of this 
beautiful mosque. "Who completed tho work ? 
Schlamct Ghera'i Khan, the son of his love, the 
rose now in full bearing, who has become the pn- 
ilishah and lion of the Crimea 1” 

Behind the mosque is the cemetery, planted 
with nuf/mulberry, and poplar trees, a spring 
trickling through the plants and shrubs. Here, 
chiefly in two domed rotundas, from twenty to 
thirty khans—restless spirits in their day—sleep 
the sleep of death. Their wives and kindred lie 
near them. The tombs are in the form of ,a bier, 
the upper sido of which is of an angular shdpe 
.Each has at the head a stone, the top of which if 
sculptured in the form of a turban. But in some 
instances, the veritable turban of the deceased, nov 
dingy and tattered, crowns the funereal moni- 
ment. The tombs of the women are distinguished 
by the peculiarly-shaped cap scupltured at the held. 
A separate mausoleum, consisting of a gilded en- 
pola supported by marble columns, was erected by 
Krim GheraV, mentioned in a preceding' insirip- 
tion, who here laid tho remains of bis beautiful 
wife, a Georgian princess. This celebrated khan, 
a great favourite with his subjects, took tho field 
against the Russians with 50,000 men in the year 
17(M; but soon died at Bender, poisoned by a 
Greek physician, a supposed tool of the enemy.* 


AN INDIAN LADY AT HOME. 

The English pubiftT&ppears to take at length some 
interest in onr eastern possessions, and English 
men nnd women begin to feel a sympathy for the 
fellow beings in that •remote country who belong 
to our empire, and yet are not of ns. Ladies who 
have resided in India are often questioned whether 
they have made any efforts to Christianise the na¬ 
tive female population. Thercfis no doubt much 
might be done if casual opportunities were im¬ 


proved, and advantage taken of the slight 
openings which sometimes occur for cultivating 
I the acquaintance of Asiatic ladies of tho higher 
classes. English women are- in general debarred 
from all possibility of being on friendly terms with 
the best podion of Indian families. Our habits are 
by them nmsidered so immodest and repulsive, 
that they would rather avoid than seek our society; 
and, unless the' 1 desire for acquaintance originates 
with tjiem.it is impossible to pass the barrier of 
their seclnsioti. During the sixteen years of my 
residence in India I never met with but ono op¬ 
portunity of the kind. Unhappily, circumstances 
prevented ire from . making the most of the pro¬ 
mising opeiing. My husband’s regiment was at 
the-lime s'ati&ned at Agra; being on the staff, he 
had busin:ss to transact with a wealthy banker, a 
Hindoo cf high caste, who, however, n*'ver bore 
any appeiranee of his riches, for lie dressed in the 
shabbies manner, and had the reputation of being, 
extrerooy penurious; the only luxury he allowed 
himself to display being a fine Arab horse. lie 
was a mung man, of short stature and very mean 
appearance. Tn his frequent visits on business, ho 
was occasionally obliged to remain in my sitting- 
room, while other persons were in my husband's 
office 11 is presence, however, never prevented 
my pirsuing my usual employments, teaching-my 
littlt girls to read and sow, at their regular hours, 
or amusing myself according to my custom with 
pointing birds sr.animals from nature. The sub¬ 
ject I was then engaged on was a striped squirrel, 
and when finished, tho sait (hanker-) expressed 
great admiration for it, and'asked mo if I would 
jillow him to show it to his “ house,” meaning 
'.hereby his wife—for they deem it indelieatojto 
name a wife more directly. I replied, that I should 
feel gratified if he accepted it as a gift for his 
“house.” At the next visit ho entreated me to 
permit his house tho favour of an interview at his 
dwelling in tho city. I tee! (.this as a mere com¬ 
pliment; but be frequently cdtreated both my 
husband and myself to grant this request, and even 
sent a formal invitation by his confidential servant, 
in the native style. My husband was very much 
averse <to my going, saying 1 had no idea of the 
designing nature of the people, and that my inno¬ 
cent visit might be converted into a political in¬ 
trigue. After some weeks of entreating on all 
sides he at length consented, because the regi¬ 
ment was then under orders to leave Agra. The 
day for my visit being fixed, I went in a palkee 
sent for me, my little girls beim* in another. 
I took none of my own servants, for I knew they 
were not of a caste high enough to bo admissible 
in such an abode as I was about to visit. After 
being carried a long way through the narrow lanes 
of the city, the houses appearing (as I could peep 
through the chinks of the palkee doors) to have no 
windows towards the street, ye came at length 
to a great gate, kept by a porter, who admitted us 
into a court-yard, and we were carried up in our 
palkecs by inclined slopes to a great height, and 
then requested to alight at the foot of a narrow 
and very steep flight of stairs, like the back-stairs 
of queen Mary’s apartments in Holyrood palace; 
at tiio top of these a little low door admitted us-to 
tho roof of the house. It was laid ont like a 
garden, in geometrical flower-beds, with a pretty 
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fountain in the centre, and surrounded by arched 
porticoes fit to walk undi>r in wet weather, and 
adorned with carved work aad recesses for vases, 
but which, however, contained none. At one end, 
the portico was shut in by brightly striped hang¬ 
ings. These were raised, aid a young woman 
.about eighteen came forward she gave me a warm 
welcome in the Asiatic stylo anjl asked me to 
enter her own apartments, hei slave woman and 
iSmale attendant being desired to stay at tl)% other 
end. They were all handsomely dressed and co¬ 
vered with ornaments, but their niatrpss surpassed 
them all in beauty and the richiess of her attire. 
She was tall, even for a European^and in her east¬ 
ern dress appeared still more s*. Her complexion 
was of a pale yellow, the features regular, and her 
dark eyes 'and hair particularly beautiful. Her 
figure was slender and graceful and particularly 
well shaped about the bust ani arms, and was 
seen without disguise, as sho wok only a very full 
orange satin petticoat, with a deco silver fringe on 
it, and a short crimson velvet bodlice covered with 
jewels over her bosom. Her aims were loaded 
with jewelled bracelets and string of large pearls. 
Round her was a€ne white eashnere shawl, worn 
like a girdle; and Over her head and shoulders 
was thrown a green gauze veil, spitted with Btars 
of gold, and having a gold border. Her hair was 
covered with strings pf jewels, aid fastened 'be¬ 
hind in a laiot. Her car-rings wert composed of h 
cluster of a few large pearls, and kj^er left nostrif 
was a large thin gold ring, from wiich one largo 
pear-shaped pearl hung on her ch«ek. *1 never 
saw such a profusion'of jewels, for ?ven her feet, 
and ankles had ornaments of silver'd. them. She, 
ns||cd me to be seated on a chair, wliib she placed 
herself on some cushions. “ And yor l^vo come 
at last, and brought those children that God has 
given you; my lord told me all about them." 

I replied, expressing a hope that she would excuse 
the languago I maASapic of—the camp dialect— 
which I told her* mis no* such as war fit to be 
spoken before great people. 

“ Never mind,” sho answered, cheerfully ; “ -.ve 
can make each other understand, t on]y want to 
be spoken to in the words of truth. You were not 
•afraid to come here alone? " 

“ No,” I said; “ I never feel fear. I did not 
think you asked me to your house to harm me.” 
She admired rfly children, whose faces were in 
i her eyes “ like those of fairies," and asked me if 

I it were true we English women could marry who- 

] ever we likedv-^t explained, it was true we could 
refuse to marry any one wc disliked; but it ‘was 
thought shameful if a woman let a man under¬ 
stand sho wished him for a husband. 

“ But is it true you can do as you please in all 
things after marriage P” 

“ By no means,” I replied. " Wo make a solemn 
promise to obey our husbands, and ouglt not to 
act in anything without their permission” 

“ Both of us," sho said, “ are under Control, in 
different ways. I am kept like a bird in a cage. 
What is the use of my limbs? I have never 
walked in the open fields; never dare! to look nt 
■the beautiful things I have seen in tie woods, on 
my.journeys, only having glimpses of liom through 
the hangings of my carriage; while you can come 
and go without hindrance: and, bcades this, you 


know so much. I wished to learn, and my little 
brothers taught me to read and write Persian ; 
but after they were seven years old they were not 
permitted to see me, except through those hang¬ 
ings ; and, besides, I know as much as they can 
teach. I hav» read many lj/ersian books; they 
are full of lies. I am not a Mnssulmani, and can¬ 
not believe their wonderful tales. When my lord 
told me about you,^md showed me the squirrels, 
I thought, perhaps, jou'would come Snd teach me 
to read an^ write English, and to paint and amuse 
myself; /o<I am weary of the life J lead, and find 
no happiness in embroidery, bathing, dressing, 
eating, and sleeping. < have not been favoured 
by God with children, and I dread that some day 
another woman.may be the mother of my lord’s 
children; for we know that a wife without children 
is considered accursed, and a husband is not to 
blame if he deslVes another wife to continue his 
name. There is no love.in our marriages; our pa¬ 
rents bestow us as they think best. Gould 1 have 
had my will I never would have married the snit 
he has a mean soul; it grieves him to part with 
money : he knows not fcow to bestow gifts, or to 
distribute food to the starving poor; all his 
thoughts are upon heaping up money. You must 
have observed the meanness of his appearance; 
his clothes aro coarse and well-worn, suitable for a 
poor, hard-working labourer, and not fit for one 
whose wealth is well known. If he denied him¬ 
self and gave to thejpoor, such an evil name would 
not be given him.” 

I remarked: “ However poor may be his own 
apparel, at least he does not oblige you to follow 
his example. The jewels with which - you are 
covered are of immense value, and the whole or 
your attire is costly; to you lie is liberal. Your 
apartments also appear to have every ornament 
mid luxury a lady of rank could require.” 

“ All these,” replied the lady, “ arc my own 
property, and he dare not deprive me of them; 
the jewels are a part of my wedding portion, and 
I am only allowed to wear them sometimes : they 
are usually kept in his treasure-chamber, in a 
chest which lias several keys, and the various per¬ 
sons who keep these keys meet together and 
agree that the jewels shall be taken out for a cer¬ 
tain period. I have my own fixed income, on 
which I keep up my own women, and pay for 
many things which it is not usual for wives to do 
whoso husbands are free-hearted. Come and see 
my sleeping apartment, which I have adorned to 
my own Juste.” 

She lifted a striped hanging, and wc entered a 
beautifiil room? rather low in the roof, which was 
vaulted, and supported on short pillars richly 
carved, builj; intp tfto wall. The spaecs between 
the pillars were filred np with coloured French 
engraving? of .female figures in plain gilt frames, 
and underneath each was susngnded some gold or 
eilver filagree ornament. Un’dtfr two of them 
were two smnll ^daggers of tho finest workman¬ 
ship, beautifully mounted, and fustened to a hand¬ 
some gold<waist-chain of considerable value. 

“ These are singular ornaments for a lady’s 
bed-room,” I observed. 

“ Not at all so to women of my tribe,” replied 
she: " we all wear Aggers, and know how to uso 
thorn in our own defence.” 
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I could then observe that she woro ono under the 
shatvi-girdle. Her bed was made in the French 
style; the hangings were of fine worked muslin 
and bright bl(w silk; the bed-cover, quilted 
crimson satin; and a Persian carpet over part of 
the Uoor, which was of marble. There were many 
small richly ornamented recesses, each containing 
a vase or bottle of porcelain or glass gilt. There 
were, however, no external windows; the light came 
from numerous small apertures above the arches, 
for they could scarcely be called windows, though 
they were glazed. 

The lady then called mo to see what was going 
on in the street, through^, long narrow loop-hole 
which diverged as it extended downwards. We 
could see a little of the traffic in the street. 

“ This," she said, “ is all I see oF the world. I 
long to know the histories of those who pass by, 
to help the poor and sick I see crawling along, to 
do good to all; but here 1 am, useless in the world 
and idle : now that I have finished decorating this 
room, I look over these French pictures and feel 
tired of them all. If I could make such pictures as 
you do, of animals and ilpwers, it would take up 
my lime and I should feel less weary." 

I told her I would willingly come if we were 
likely to remain at Agra, but it was almost 
certain we should leave it in a very Bhort time; 
and then I ifroposed bidding ■her farewell, as I had 
another child at home, an infant, from whom I 
could not stay for many hours. 

“ Oh happy and fortunate fttnong women, why 
did you not bring this little diamond with tho 
others ? I have prepared a present for you, which I 
hope you 'Vi 11 keep, and remember me. Tho sait 
begrudged my giving you anything; and, alter 
many entreaties, he allowed me only to purchase 
an embroidered Delhi scarf, instead of a cashmere 
shawl. I am almost ashamed to offer it you.” 

So saying, she beckoned to her women, who 
brought the scarf on a tray, with three pieces of 
gold. The scarf was thrown over my shoulders, 
and the pieces of gold were placed in the hands of 
the children. “ The suit, my lord, wanted me to 
give them silver, but at length consented to givo 
gold. I owe him money already, and he only 
advances mo wliat be thinks proper.” 

Seven trays of fruits and sweetmeats, sugar- 
candy, almonds, raisins, and dates were then pre¬ 
sented to me, which I accepted in the usual man¬ 
ner ; we then went to the garden and examined 
the fountain, flowers, and ornamented niches, 
which once had contained vases, but they bad been 
removed owing to the injuries they bad received 
from the monkeys, which swarm inf these cities as 
cats do on our roofs. Lingering to the last mo¬ 
ment, the lady left me at the 'op of tho stair; the 
presents, covered with gay-lodrring handkerchiefs, 
were carried beside us; and, on reaching my own 
quiet happy home, I returned thanks to the 
Almighty for th&'/Hany blessings bestowed on me. 
Tbe condition of this lady gave me abundant 
matter for reflection. Hero was truly an “ im¬ 
prisoned soul,” andahow could Bhe bo freed? 
Ignorance and prejudice fettered her aspirations 
after virtue and knowledge, as completely as if she 
bad Wen a captive in cliaius. 

A few days alter this we left*Agra, nuver to re¬ 
turn th'Tc. On my return to India, after some 


years’ residence in England, I felt a strong desire 
to obtain some influence over tbe imprisoned souls 
of my own sox; and, knowing no other method to 
gain access to then, I asked various medical 
gentlemen who attended the families of natives to 
effect an introductioi, hut they invariably refused. 
Some of them considered inv ideas absurd; and 
others intimated tuat any attempt to interfere 
with the prejudice; of the natives would bo con¬ 
sidered a breach o' confidence, prove delrimentsfl 
to the medical prffession, and do no good to the 
cause I had so much at heart. The opportunity 
passed away,* and I have often felt a degree of 
compunction tliqt I bad done no more to improvo 
tho precious monienfs placed within my power. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND 
JI FIT-FIVE. 

Some commentators on Old Testament history 
have supposed tint the extraordinary length of 
life vouchsafed tc the early patriarchs was a pro¬ 
vidential arrangonent, to preserve the memory of 
events and revehtions in ages that owned neither 
scholars nor rccoids. Tho rising generation might 
then converse wth their forefathers. The house¬ 
holder of his tine might meet, by hearth and bur- 
vest-lield, tbe lving witnesses of facts which bud 
occurred contuses beforo he was born, and that in 
Mich numbcrmift left no room for doubt regarding 
their testimoiy. The history and aspect of tho 
primeval work was thus made clearer and more 
familial; to itrinliabitauts, who came the latest by 
'a thousand years, than those of barely a century 
'afeo can evci bo to us, with all the recording ap¬ 
paratus of pencil, pen, and press. 

We havt read of its historical events, ami per¬ 
haps seen the portraits of its reigning sovereigns 
or notables; hut how the world went in general, 
how England in particular.Jpokeil, and thought, 
and conducted herself, iruhomo-aud street and high¬ 
way, is n>t to bo learned from these. Were there 
one livisg among us who accurately remembered a 
hundred years ago, and could intelligently describe 
the lifq and mannors of that period, what a tho¬ 
rough acquaintance should wo have with our ances¬ 
tors ! and how interesting, as well as instructive, 
would it be to behold their times from the vantage- 
ground of our own ! This reflection- occurred to 
us while accidentally turning over the volume of a 
magazine for 1755. The periodical is still in ex¬ 
istence, having well maintaincci-vite name and 
charheler through tho change and' progress of 
sundry generations; but, in the days referred to, 
it seems to have united tho characteristics of a 
newspaper and a mngazinc, and glancing through 
its pages is like stepping out of our own busy' 
modern London, and finding one’s-self all at once 
among onr great-grandfathers. 

They a:e like us, but have a slow-going old- 
fashioned lir about them. We hear the rustle 
of silken tacks, and see tbe flow of periwigs. 
The courleiy is formal, the gaiety is rude, the ge¬ 
neral knowbdge is limited; and the great mass 
below tho rmk of gentleman or scholar are un- 
meutioned anl nnthought-ofas the inferior creation. 
In one page, lieorge the Second is congratulated on 
bis return frau a visit to Hanover. In another, a 
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student at Oxford is condemned to ask pardon of 
liis college, on his knees, for drinking the health of 
king James; and a third piece of news is, that the 
estates of certain lords engaged in the late re¬ 
bellion, Cameron of Locliiel, Macdonald of Glen¬ 
garry, Simon Frazer, Lord Lovat, etc., are vested 
unalienably in the crown. 

Among these vestiges of Jacobite times appear 
the seeds of present events. In tb? foreign intel¬ 
ligence of January, V55, wo read, that hjr im¬ 
perial majesty, Elizabeth, czarina of all the Ilus- 
sias, “ intends to found an university at Moscow, 
and has ordered an additional number of public 
schools to be opened iu all the gmat cities of her 
dominions; and, it being resolved to make a con¬ 
siderable augmentation in t\ic land and sea forces 
of her empire, every hundredth man will be en¬ 
listed, which will form an additional body of 
60,llA men.” 

The news from China sounds still more pro¬ 
phetic, considering'tho half-religious, half-political 
strife which now disturbs that ancient empire. 
“The emperor has renewed all his predecessor's’ 
edicts in favour of the Christians. He is building, 
at his own expense, a magnificent church for them 
at Pekin, and gives room to hope that he will 
himself turn Christian. Besides tho European 
missionaries, there are 4000 native priests in 
China, and the number of professing Christians in 
its different provinces amount to 69,328.” “ 

Turkey occupied a Aery different.position amonff 
Hie nations in those Says. IVc arc' told of a new 
sultan, Osinan in, being begirt with the«scyinctar 
of the empire—a ecrtflnony equivalent to corona¬ 
tion; of bis liberal distribution of»money nmong | 
the janizaries; and that Mr.porter, the Britisfi 
anma-sador, who came to compliment hyn on bis 
accession, “ was received with great politeness, 
asMucd of his master’s high regard for the king 
of Great Britain, and his disinclination to disturb 
the tranquillity of tlioSfijiristian powers.” 

There is war, mTvmhelaes, as in our own day; 
but its theatre is tho west, and the belligerents 
are France and England, disputing the possession 
of North America. We have full aocounts of In¬ 
dian gatherings, and addresses to their great juthcr, 
^George, with the presentation of wampum belts to 
the English governors. We have brief descrip¬ 
tions of tho New England states, as “ flourishing 
colonies, rich in Cbrn and cattle, but little known 
to the most part of Britain.” There is a law passed, 
by the New York»House of Assembly, to cut off the 
cars of any shipmaster known to trade with Saint 
bonis, and neJPS of colonial warfare from the Saint 
Lawrence to tho Mississippi. Letters of marque 
and privateers are spoken of as common things at 
the port of London, and the “ Magazine” tells its 
readers, quite in a matter-of-course fashion, “ To¬ 
day the press began in the river, and 500 were 
carried off." , 

The assize intelligence is regularly given, with 
long lists of capital convictions, for every shade of 
crime, from shop-lifting to murder. Among the 
minor offences, William Arundel is convicted of 
taking down the heads of two rebels from Mickle- 
gate-bar in York, and sentenced to pay five pounds, 
to be imprisoned two years, and to find sureties, in 
200/. penalty, for his good behaviour for two years 
more. 


The state lottery is in full operation, and prose¬ 
cutions for frauds connected with it are of every¬ 
day occurrence. Tho thief-catcher is busy, making, 
as well as discovering, victims fyr the law; and 
the highway robber is a thing to be expected in 
travelling. The improvements reported serve to 
show the level of the times. His majesty gives 
his assent to acts for cleansing anj lighting the 
streets of Leeds, and for establishing a night watch 
iu Bristol. While Tiis fhajesty’s posttnaster-gene¬ 
ral is pleased to order, “ that letters shall for the 
future bo ^ouveyed six days in every week instead 
of three *days, as at present, between London and a 
nnmber of towns, large «nd small, including Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, and Oxford.” 

The building of Blackfriars-bridgc and the 
opening of the New-road between Paddington and 
Islington are subjects of civic agitation; and let¬ 
ters from eye-witnesses describe tho destruction of 
Lisbon. There are theories and speculations on 
the cause of that great earthquake, which seems 
to have been felt as far as Norway and in the. 
lakes and rivers of England. One is that, accord¬ 
ing to ancient trndition^the earth below the whole 
peninsula is hollowed into boundless caverns, into 
vt/hieh the sea doubtless found its way. 

• The finery of the age shines forth in notices of 
state balls and tlieir company. We hear of the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George in, in “ a pink 
satin waistcoat and a diamond belt;” and of a 
noble lady who wore a robe covered witli stars 
made of brilliants, which was said to cost a bun-, 
dred thousand. It also appears tlmt ilie dinner 
hour for ultra-fashionables is four o’clock; that 
the Loudon season begins about ShroveTucsdays 
and Vauxhall Gardens is the most exclusive scene 
of public amusement. 

Most of the deaths and marriages have the sum 
of the bride’s dowry, or the deceased's properly, 
regularly advertised; and lady Betty and the 
honOurable Miss Nancy, homely as they may sound, 
are not only genteel but aristocratic names. There 
is talk of an intended expedition to discover the 
north-west passage. Tho East Indian trade is 
chiefly engrossed by French and Portuguese co¬ 
lonies. Nobody has yet dreamt of Australia; and 
the glorious uncertainty of olden times still hangs 
about the coasts of the Pacific. There is a French 
trader’s narrative, on which it is said the Soulh-sea 
scheme was founded, telling of a country west of 
the Mississippi, where they build temples with 
golden wedges, the size and shape of bricks, and 
carry on a lucrative commerce with Japan by ca¬ 
ravans of oxen. 

Research is •nevertheless abroad, but chiefly in 
the •antiquarian department. There are descrip¬ 
tions of Rqroan.regains at Rath, and huge ac¬ 
counts of the licwiy discovered city of Hercu¬ 
laneum; \9hile the nalhe of Richard Rawliuson, 
mentioned among the chief promoters of arclnc- 
ology, brings to one’s remembrance the celebrated 
Colonel of Cunio inscriptions known to our own 
day. 

In the literary department? there are lyrics con¬ 
cerning Damon and Pbillida, nymphs and shep¬ 
herds. Poems on such subjects as “Myra’s 
retirement to the country;” “Tea young lady, 
on seeing her smile*;’’ and “ to Miss, on hearing 
that she was offended.” Long-winded tales with 
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| tolerable morals, aud largely made up of conversa¬ 
tions about tlie polite world. Colley Cibber is 
writing birth-day odes, in which Mars figures 
conspicuously, <^nd the king of England is de¬ 
nominated Ctesar. Mr. Garrick is speaking coarse 
enough prologues. There is reviewed a new 
tragedy written by M. de Voltaire, and a translated 
ode to death by the king of Prussia, which might 
prove that Frederic the Great was neither an 
earnest tliinVer nor a poet. Works of more per¬ 
manent interest also appear. We have a notice 
of “ Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs 
and “some account of a dictionary of the English 
language by Samuel Jolr.ison, a.m., in two vols. 
folio.” Another page tells 11 s that the 'university 
of Oxford has just conferred the degree of x.L.n. 
on Mr. Samuel Johnson; and, having read Roswell, 
we know that the outward struggles of the 
lexicographer’s life are over. His dictionary was 
the great work of 1755; and we closed tlio volume, 
which had shown nr so faithfully the passing of 
that long-departed year, with a sort of veneration 
for the vitality of books. 

When the successive nvmbers of that old maga¬ 
zine were looked for, in London mansion and coun¬ 
try manor-house, with an expectation all unknown 
to these days of steam-presses and weeklies, the 
seven years’ war was about to begin, Marin Theresa 
was empress qneon in Vienna, Poland was still 
counted among the nations, and Lonis the Fifteenth 
was keeping as corrupt a court as ever France 
.had seen, disturbed by nothing but the men of 
the encyclopedia. Since then the revolutions, 
and wars, fluid progress, which filled the century 
between 1‘Hat year and the present, have come; the 
world has fulfilled its destiny for another hundred 
years; but the life and thought of 1755 remain 
treasured in tho silent pages, so that he who reads 
may see the advance of civilization and count our 
country’s gains for a century. They rise- before 
ns in the form of commerce increased tenfold, 
scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions 
npplied to nearly all the wants of man, less 
snnguinary yet more efficient laws, general educa¬ 
tion, with a consequent refinement of manners, and 
all the reformatory institutions that strive with 
social ills. These nro some of the opportunities 
and privileges wherein we excel onr ancestors; 
but for them all, is not every one of us more 
accountable to the blaster who says, “ Occupy till 
I come?" Kings and prophets and righteous 
men have, in some respects, desired to see the things 
which we see, and have not seen them; but 
according to our advantages must our judgment 
be; and no sounder lesson can be ^fathered from a 
look on the other side of the century. * 

- 

A THOUGHT FOR THE YOUNG. 

We see a great "38ar of misery in the world, but 
mnch of it men bring upon themselves by their 
own behaviour, which they might have foreseen 
and avoided. The circumstances of these natural 
punishments, particularly deserving our attention, 
are such as these: that oftentimes they follow, or 
are inflicted in consequence of actions which procure 
many present advantages, anH are accompanied 
with much present pleasure j for instance, sickness 


or untimely death is the consequence of intempe¬ 
rance, though accompanied with the highest mirth 
and jollity: that these punishments are often 
much greater than the advantages or pleasures 
obtained by the actions of which they arc the 
unishments or consequences: that they are often 
elayed a great while, sometimes even till long 
after tho aetiqns occasioning them are forgot; so 
that the constitution of nature is such, that dolpy 
of punishment is no sort ncr degree of presump¬ 
tion of final impunity: that, after such delay, 
theso natural punishments or miseries often come, 
not by degrees, but suddenly with violence, and 
at once. Though youth may bo alleged as an 
excuse for rashneJb and folly, as being naturally 
thoughtless, 'and not clearly foreseeing all the 
consequences of being untractable ana profligate; 
this docs not hinder but that these consequences 
follow, and are grievously felt throughout tho 
whole course of mature life. Habits contracted 
even in that ago are often utter ruin ; aud men’s 
success in the world, not only in the common 
sense of worldly success, but their real happiness 
and misery, depend in a great degree, and in 
various ways, upon the manner dn which they pass 
their youth; which consequences they, for the 
most part, neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom 
can properly be said to believe, bcforclmml: It 
requires also to be mentioned that, in numberless 
'cases, the natural course of filings affords ns op¬ 
portunities fo? procuring advantages to ourselves 
at certain times, which wo cannot procure when 
we will ;’nor ever recall the opportunities if wc 
have neglected them. Indeed the general course 
of nature is att example of this. If, during tho 
opportunities of yfnth, persons are indocile end 
self-willel, they inevitably suffer in their future 
life, for want of those acquirements which they 
neglected the natural season of attaining. If the 
husbandman lets his seed-time pass without sow¬ 
ing, the whole year is lost- fc^lijm beyond recovery. 
—Butler’s Analogy. 


^ THE GREAT PROBLEM. 

A yotjno man who had graduated at one of the 
first colleges in America, and was celebrated for 
his literary attainments, particularly his knowledge 
of mathematics, settled in a village where a faith¬ 
ful minister of tins gospel was Itationed. It was 
not long before the clergyman met with him in 
one of in's evening walks, and after some convers¬ 
ation, as they were about to par^ addressed him 
as follows:—“ I have heard you are celebrated for 
your mathematical skill; I have a problem which 
I wish you to solve.” “Whnt is itP” eagerly 
inquired the young man. The clergyman an¬ 
swered, with a solemn tone of voice,“ What shall 
it profit a man, if he should gain tho whole world, 
and lose his own soul P ” The youth returned 
home, and endeavoured to shako off the impression 
fastened on him by tho problem proposed to him, 
but in vain. In the giddy round of pleasure, 
in his business, and in his studies, the question 
still forcibly returned tb him, “Wliat shall it 
jrofit a man, if ho gain the whole world, and 
ose his own soulP” It finally resulted in-his 
conversion, and ho became an able advocate and 
preacher of that gospel which ho once rejected. 
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passed through the seme trial, and have expe¬ 
rienced the same merey, the overflowing happiness 
of that first evening when sorrowful t* prehension 
was turned into a song of praise to Him who had, 
since they lasr met together in that room, re¬ 
deemed a father's life from 4 eB * rup ti° n ' an ^ 
brought him back from the borders of the grave P 

A few days after this, when Basil arrived at 
Tharoes-street, he found strange confusion in the 
counting-house. Mr. GiKmaiS was not there, nor 
was Arthur Kemp. This, however,.was nothing 
noticeable; for Basil was generally thfe first to be 
admitted at the aide door by the old itofnan who 
lived in the attic ahove v and hnd charge of the 
house. The confusion was this, that the counting- 
house was open already; and not the counting- 
house only, for Mr. Gillmnn’s desk was also open; 
so was Mr. Kemp’s, and Mr. Kemp’s iron plated 
closet door was not only unlocked, but thrown 
back on its lunges, and the petty cash box was 
gone, as Basil could §ce at a glance os ho [passed 
to bis own desk. 

We have said that Giilman and Ivetnp were not 
there. They were not incite counting-house; but 
from Mr. Rutland's room, close shut and fast 
locked from within as it was, voices were heard, 
among which were tones like, yet unlike, those of 
the two clerks. 

Basil was not a listener. ’ He would have 
despised himself had he caught himself unawares 
ana unintentionally gathering up and combining 
the odd circumstances before his eyes, and the 
‘words which he occasionally heard rising above I 
the undercurrent of animates and earnest conversa¬ 
tion which escaped from the private room. He ! 
was no hand at these sort of combinations; he' 
had never practised the art on which some good 
people pride themselves not a little, of "putting 
this and that together ’’—an art, we take it, which 
has done more mischief in the world sipce the 
world began tlron-— well, let us say, to speak 
mildly and within compass, the art of making 
gunpowder. 

But Basil was not called upon to stop Ills ears 
with cotton, if be had had any handy, which lie 
had not, nor with any other material substance; 
and failing this—-though he shut out the voices as 
completely as he could, and rustled the leaves of 
the great folio book, in Which he was writing, 
when anyone of them rose to its extreme height— 
he could not fail to he impressed with the idea— 
and a very unpleasant one it was-—that some crisis 
in counting-house history was impending. He 
thought this the more when, on looking for a 
book—a ledger, or a cash book (it must have been 
a cash book) to which he had occasion to refer, he 
found it was gone. ! 

It was very strange; and iV Basil liadnot been 
resolutely determined, there was plenty of food 
for conjecture; for other books, when he looked 
around, bad disappeared also. 

The voices, too, in the private room, now high, 
now low, now singly, now in—no, not in concert; 
far from It! There* was Mr. Rutland’s voice, 
harsh and stern, like that of a man in earnest, 
very different from his usual tone, which was 
franlc and hearty, not to say jovial—that is to 
say, when his voice was hearfl in the counting- 
house at all. We have not hitherto had occasion 


to say much of Mr. Joseph Rutland; and what wc 
write now (as in a parenthesis) will take but a few 
lines. Mr. Rutland, then, was not very constant 
to business. He had large speculative transactions 
in the commercial world; hut as they were, in lus 
opinion, of a nature which did not require the 
dimly drudgery and application of the principal, lie 
had long since shifted the drudgery and much of 
the responsibility of business on to the shoulders 
of his confidential clerk. $tr. Rutland was rich, 
and unmarried, but he kept no establishment; his 
club chambers, when in town, being his usual 
residence. ‘A homo in London would seem, 
indeed, to have„been a needless superfluity and a 
positive incumbrance to him, so erratic he was in 
liiq,movements, and so uncertain in iiis intentions. 
At times, ho “ stuck fo business," ns Arthur Kemp 
had once elegantly observed, " like a leech—like 
a leech, sir," for a week, for two weeks, for a 
month together. On these occasions he arrived 
early at the counting-house, overhauled accounts, 
in a hearty, confident, careless sort of way, and 
stayed late at night. Then, tiring probably of 
this monotony, he would suddenly take his de¬ 
parture, with the laconic information: “ I shall 
not be back for a few days, Mr. Giilman; you 
know what is to be done—good day, good day, 
gentlemen." Not unfrequcntly the “ few days ” 
extended to a few weeks, and when he again made 
his appearance, it would ooze out, as. a matter of 
'Indifference, that Mr. Rutluhd had been on a tour 
in the Highlands; or had been shooting or hunt¬ 
ing, as the case might be, in Leicestershire; or 
bad taken a short run on the continent. 

On tibe moaning, the proceedings of which wc 
have interrupted by this explanation, Basil juid 
no particular reason to expect to meet his employer 
at the counting-house. He had been two or 
three woeka absent. He was come back now, 
however; and his voice was angry, loud, and 
determined. „ r 

There waa another vrice which sounded pleasant¬ 
ly in Basil's cars, as one that ho had beard before, 
on one other occasion only in his life. He knew 
it at once os-that of llie benevolent Friend whose 
acquaintance he had made in the coach on his 
final return from Willow-lodge, and to whom he 
was indebted for his situation in Mr. Rutland's 
counting-house. In strong contrast to those of 
Mr. Rutland, the tones were 'mild, gentle, and 
persuasive. 

And those other voices. Hint defiant one: 
not Gillman’s, surely P—the obwfltfious, soft, de¬ 
ferential voice of the head clerk, such it had 
always been, when addressed to Mr. Rutland’s 
cars P—Mr. Giliman’s; none but his. 

And thosctoncsof humble deprecation, wretched¬ 
ness, and prostration p Not Arthur Kemp’s, who 
thought It a merit to behave, in the general way, 
to his employer before his face, as behind his back, 
as rudely as circumstances permitted ? They were 
Arthur Kemp’s; none but his. 

There was a sudden lull; and then the door 
opened, and Basil heard—he tried not to hear it, 
lint he had no choice—the voice of Mr. Rutland, 
stern, measured, and emphatic: 

“ Go; leave my counting-house directly; I Imre 
been myself in fault—partly in fault—in giving 
you the opportunities to do what you have done; 
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for I have known you to be unworthy of trust, 
and yet I have trqatcd you. I will take time to 
consider the course that I will pursue, towards 
you. Go r 

There were staggering, stumbling footsteps, like 
those of one just awakened from sleep, and Basil 


understands him to mean Gillman and Kemp, 
which he does. 

Ho had for some time had reason to suspect, 
Mr. Rutland goes on to say, that his confidential 
clerk, Gillman, had not been p%ing him fair; 
and circumstances had very recently come to his 


tnosc or one just awakened Irom sleep, and Basil and circumstances had very recently come to his 
looked up. l’ale as death, with bloodshot eyes, knowledge to Convert that suspicion into certainty. 
•Arthur Kemp stood for a moment on the counting- ; In conseqnence of information he had received, lie 
houso floor, as the door closed behind him ; and ' and his friend had come to the coufiting-liouse on 


then, with pretended indifference—a poor pretence, 
however—lie reached* down his hat from its peg. 
In doing this, he caught sight of Basil, and hastily 
stretched out his hand. It was marble cold, and 


the previous evening, after the clerks wero gone, 
and had spent the night in an examination of their 
books. A few horns sufficed to show that a 
system offfiaud had been carried on by the head 

_• i. _ a i_ ir . . i ..i . . •.'■ i 


Basil with difjiculty repressed a shudder as lie clerk, assisted by Kemp, but so ingeniously eon- 
grasped it. . * trived by. Gillman, that the crime should lie at 


grasped it. . * trived by. Gillman, that the crime should lie at 

“ Arthur, Arthur 1 what terrible tying is this p" Kemp's door. When they had found out this, 
lie gasped, rather than uttered. * , and Mr. Rutland could get no farther, a messenger 

“ Nothing—nothing: 'tis all n-p—that’s all. \ was sent early in the morning for the two clerks, 
I’m off; good bye. You’ll hear of me again, some who had been ploseted with their wrouged em- 
day, perhaps. Tell your sister that-—there, ! ployer and his friend, two hours before Basil had 
never mind ; I don’t know what I was going to : arrived at the counting-house, 
say. Goodbye.” And before Basil could re- j “I shall consider what steps to-take next,” says 
cover his self-possession, the unhappy youth was \ Mr. Rutland; “for Gillman has so managed matters 
gone. j as to leave, 1 fear, no legal proof against him. It 

Again the door ^opens—more rapidly this time, would all fall upon Iveifip, who lias evidently been 
and another step ’is. heard; slow, deliberate, and ’ led on by the other, and has been his tool through- 
firm a pace or two, and then it stops. j^out. I shall consult my legal adviser on the 

“ Pne word more, Mr. Rutlandit is Mr. '"subject; and now—it iH an unpleasant business—let 
Gillman .who speaks now, very quietly, very ! us have done with it for the present." 

calmly;- and as Basil looks into his face, he sees ! Once more Basil says that he is sorry: he means 

the habitual sneer smd the unpleasant smile, ! it too; he is more than Borry, he is distressed. 

“ One word more. Take care what you say about | He is not the less concerned, when Mr. Rut- 
mc. I defy you; and if I find it necessary to re- j land expresses his confidence in him, and thanks 
fer to you, I shall expect—expect, Mr.'Rutland, j him ibr his fidelity and uniform propriety of 
to have your recommendation to my future cm-*! conduct. By some means or other. Sir. Rutland 
ployers." _ >1 knows that Basil is the comfort of his father, wlio 

©uce more, Basil is left alone. lie cannot has had reverses ill life to struggle with, and ho 
write any more new. To save his life-Miut that j thinks well of him for this, too. 

is a hold hypothesis—but for no ordinary con- | Basil is not the less concerned, even, when, to 

sideration could he now work out a sum iu single ! sum up the whole, and to close the interview, Mr. 
multiplication. What does it all mean ? [ Rutland proposes to doublo his salary, and to pro- 

Half an hour passes hway—an hour; and then ’ mote him to the head clerkship of the counting- 
the door—that pertinacious door—once more house; which, however, lie gratefully accepts. 


('pens, and the stout quaker Friend walks'slowly ! 
through the counting-house. At any other time, ( 
Basil would have sprung towards him and stam¬ 
mered out his thanks for the good he had received j 
at that stranger’s hands; but lie lias not his wits 1 
about him now. Tlio Friend nods to him, and 
smiles pleasantly through the concern which rests | 
on his countenance, and then he is gone. j 

“ Mr. Marsdem may I beg of you to step this j 
way," says Mr. Rutland from the private room, in 
something like his usual hearty tones; and Basil 
enters. Ledgers, day hooks, cash books are open 
on tke table, so is a cash box, and tho door of the 
iron chest is open too. Moro open than all is Mr. 
Rutland’s countenance, and this is a'comfort. 

“ This has been a rather troublesome business, 
Mr. Marsdcn," says the merchant. 

Whatever it is, Bfisjl is sorry for it, he says. 

“ I have brought it upon myself," continues the 
employer, “ by not sufficiently looking after my 
own affairs, and leaving them too much to others. 
Our friend who has just left, blames me for it, 
.but not so severely ns I blame myself; so, let that 
rest. I am not quite so blind, however, as they 


But you might suppose that some great ea’amily 
had befallen Basil Marsden, wero you to see Lira, 
presently, with his face hidden in his hands, as 
they rest upon his desk. • 

Hear him, gently whispering :—" Lead me not 
into temptation; but deliver me from evil! Lead 
me in a plain path! Hold thou me up, and I shall 
be safe! Lord, I am thine; save thv servant tluit 
trusteth in TrusE.” 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN OLD AfQUUST\NCE OF BAHll/s II HNS TP. 

It yas an autumnal eveniug—cold, damp, and dis¬ 
agreeable. There were a good many people on 
the pavcjnflhts iff Fleet-street, nevertheless; and 
wagons, carts, stage coaches, and hackney coaches 
(for the times of ’busses and cabs were not yet) 
rumbled on, got jumbled together, stopped up the 
road, then cleaned themselves, and rumbled on 
again, splashing up the mud occasionally on 
unwary pedestrians, just as #vagotis, carts, ’busses 
and cabs no, in this present year of '55. 

He was an ill-tempered, ill-conditioned fellow 
that did it. He seemed to do it on purpose; at 


rest. I am not quito so blind, however, as they that did it. He seemed to do it on purpose; at 
thought mo,” all events, lie laughed maliciously and malignantly 

He docs not say wlio tho “ they ” are; but Basil when it was done—that hackney-coach driver, I 
• a 2 
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mean, who drove his coach close by the curb stone, 
and just at a point where the pedestrians were 
thickest, and where was in the road a small lake 
of black, bilious, slushy mud, gave his horses a 
sudden heavy stroke with his whip, which made 
them hastily start forward, and whirl an entire 
deluge of impurity* on to the .pavement. There 
was no escaping it; and one poor man, beyond all 
others, was thickly bespattered, from his instep 
upwards to the very crown of his hat. 

He was a little pale-faced, thin-faced, anxious 
looking man, of middle age, with sand coloured 
hair and whiskers. He wore a dress chat, closely 
buttoned up to the topipost button, light grey 
trousers, very threadbare and worn, between the 
lower hem of which and his thin-soled walking 
shoes, were visible stockings, of what had been a 
day or two before, probably, white cotton, but 
which now bore but a faint aud distant resem¬ 
blance to their original. He wore spectacles also, 
for he was weak-eyed: he carried in his hand a 
small carpet bag; and his name was Julius 
Hackle.. 

By the light of a shop window Mr. Hackle was 
contemplating his plight'■with dismay, and was 
endeavouring to empty one of his shoes of some 
superfluous moisture, when he awakened the soru-. 
tiny of a fellow-sufferer from the same avalanche 
of mud, who; after a moments consideration, step¬ 
ped to Mr. Hackle’s side. 

“ An unfortunate adventure this, Mr. Julius,” 
said he, casting his eyes comp&ssionately over the 
bther’s dripping habiliments. 

"Sir!" exclaimed Mr. Hackle, looking rip with 
spme degted of animation, and peering curiously 
into the stranger’s face. “ It is, sir, very much 
so: but I—-I- 

" You don't know me, you would say. I dare 
say you do not. Perhaps you will remember me 
when I tell you my name—Basil Marsden.” 

“Basil Marsden! you don’t say so!” said 'Mr. 
Hackle, in an ecstasy of astonishment. “And 
now I look at you more in the light, you are Mr. 
Basil. How very singular we should meet, and 
that yon should remember me in a moment!” 

“ Ob, Mr. Hackle, you are not so much altered 
as I am; it is not likely you would be, you know. 
Eight or nine years have changed me, as was to 
he expected, but they seem to have passed lightly 
over you.” ’ 

'■ No!—-do you mean it, though P” asked Mr. 
Hackle, evidently pleased. “ Well, I don’t know 
but they may have done. Though sometimes it 
seems to me that I am age-ing fast, very fust, 
Mr. Basil.” 

“ Not a bit of it, as I see you now, Mr. Julivs,” 
said Basil; “ you seem almost as young as I re¬ 
member you when I was in your class'at. the old 
school. But really," he add«l, as ho glarfced again 
at the broad blotches of mud on Mr. Hackle's 
garments, “you are in a great mess. Are you 
far from home P—presuming, of course, that Lon¬ 
don is your home now.” 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Basil, it is not ; and to tell 
the truth,” said Mr. Hackle, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, “ I have not even a lodging. I am now in 
search of one.” 

It might be the thin, thre&dbare, unsuitable 
and insufficient clothing, and small carpet bag. 


which, small as it was, seemed too large for its 
contents—a single shirt and a pair or two of stock¬ 
ings, perhaps; or it might be the faltering voice, 
and moistened eyes, and shivering breath; or it 
might be, as Basil looked closer, the attenuated 
frame and hollow cheeks; or it might have been 
all these signs and tokens combined, which told 
Basil, as plainly, perhaps more plainly and trnly 
than words ctfald speak, that his old teacher was 
in distress. * 

“Are you just arrived in London, then, Mr. 
Hackle P” asked Basil, kindly. “ Pardon me if 
I am impertinent; but perhaps, as I know a little 
of this part of London, I may be able to assist you 
in your search.” • 

“ Thank you heartily for your kindness,” said 
Mr. Hackle, hesitatingly ; “ but I—I den’t know— 
I mustn’t trouble you. I have been in London 
some weeks, Mr. Basil,” he added ; “ though just 
at this juncture I cannot——” Ho stopped again, 
as though uncertain what to say. 

“ Let us walk together a little way, Mr. Julius,” 
said Basil. “ Take my arm, and I will tell yon a 
little about myself. 1 have been some years living 
in “London,” ho went bn, when Mr. Hackle had 
accepted the invitation. 

“Dear sir!” said Mr. Hackle, “I wonder you 
should prefer town life to that pleasant country 
home where I called to see you once—let me seo 
—eight years ago it most be, or more.” 

'> “ 1 did not u prefer it wlid/i I came; I am not 
sure that I prefer it now, Mr. Julius; but you 
know what old somebody or other says, ‘ Kcrcs- 
sitas non halet legem.’ 1 have walked these 
'pavements, Mr- Hackle, with but a few pence in 
’ riiy pocket, without employment, with my father 
in deep distress, and our two selves dependent on 
the kindness—I had almost said, the charity—of 
compassionate Christian strangers, for the hist 
meal we had eaten, aud the next wo should havo 
to eat." 

“Mr. Basil!” exclaimed Julius Hackle, in ex¬ 
treme surprise. 

“ I am saying only what is strictly true, Mr. 
Hackle; we lmvc had to struggle like others. 
Purdoq me if once more I seem impertinent; but 
is there anything in which I can render you assist-, 
ance?” 

“ I don't know, I don’t know. I think not, 
Mr. Basil—thanking yon most heartily for your 
kind offer,” replied Mr. Hucklc, in a faint, feeble 
tone of helpless uncertainty. “ No, no.” 

“ Is it,” asked Basil, stopping short, and speak¬ 
ing low—“ is it that you really do not need Bny 
kind of help P You said you were in search of a 
lodging for the night, you knowcannot I assist 
you in your search?—or is it that you are too 
proud to receive any sort of return from an old 
pupil to whom you were kind at school ?” 

“ Proud!’’ said tho poor teacher, with trem¬ 
bling lips: “you know how little I have to be 
proud of. Mr. Basil, I will tell you. I am in 
distress, in destitution, as I see you have guessed. 
It is six weeks since I came to London on a little 
business, which I thought would soon be trans¬ 
acted; but I have been kept fragging on from 
day to day; and yours, Mr. Basil—youra is the 
first kind voice I have heard. I have parted with 
one garment after another, Mr. Basil, to get a 
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meal—a single meal a-day ; and tin's evening I only as a shambling, sliy, and puny boy, by ndver- 
have left my lodgings because— I don’t like to tising himself as a portrait painter. He abso- 
go on, Mr. Basil—it would seem like begging.” j lutely obtained sitters too, and, to this day, we 
“Don't go on, then, Mr. Julius,” said Basil,' may venture to affirm, are hanging in certain 

cheerfully. “ I have not much farther to go; little parlours in that little town, some marvel- 

and you will step in and see my father. You re- | lously odd looking effigies in oil colour, of certain 
member him, you know: he will be very pleased ! substantial townsmen of foriher days, with their 
to see you; and then we can do for yon what j wives, and also their children, now grown up to 
John Gilpin’s friend, the calendef, wanted to do ' man’s and woman’s estate. “ Done by a towns- 
ffir him— man, too,” you will he told;—“only think of 

‘Scrape the dirt away that 1" And we do think of it, and think of poor 

That hangs upon your tace.. .Julius Hdckle, too> with n sigh . It is du £ to 

You won’t object to that, I am sure, Mr. Hackle. Julius tb lay, that the few pounds he received for 
And here we are at the door.” . ! these specimens of ar£ were given to his Bister 

They had arrived by this time at Mr. Harebell’s when he returned to his legitimate, we mean his 
little shop; and,* half an lipur nfteiwards, it .was 1 scholastic, engagements, to help in smoothing her 
understood' that Mr. Julius Hackle was to be the rugged path in life, aud also that, from time to 
guest of the Marsdens for the night, at least. ! time, many other pounds—the scanty savings of 
“ He is an odd-looking man, though, Basil," , his toiling life—were thrown into the same bot- 
whispered Minnie to her brother, when they were tomless gulph of hopeless poverty:—hopeless, be- 
by themselves—he' having followed his sister into cause for every pound* thuj kindly bestowed, the 
the kitchen to suggest some addition to the sup- besotted husband took care to spend two, if he 
per tray. j could get them, on his own selfish and wicked 

“He is a very good man, Minnie. I always lusts, 
thought him so, at any rate: and he was always Julius Hackle, however, had never many pounds 
very kind to me at School: and he is as simple as to spare. Clever as ho was, he had been unfor- 
a child, poor fellow—he always was; and yet very * tunate in liis engagements; that is, he had never 
clever. I wondgr what has brought him to Lon- : long retained a situation. It was strange, too, 
don. I don’t suppose .lie will tell us.” * | perhaps; for the boys ; wherever her was, always 

He did tell, however, after supper, when he irtis j liked him. He was kind and indulgent, so far as 
warmed, and. filled^’and comforted: and this 4t' it lay in his power. He amused them with his 
was. But it will bo the better for a short pre- little oddities—fof he was odd; and he taught 
face. • • them a number of clever things, not generally in- 

Mr. Julius Hackle had been many years a^ eluded in school prospectuses. His employers 
assistant teacher in boarding-schools. He was j generally liked him too; for he was humble and 
almost friendless. His home, if he could be said knew his place, and sufficiently erudite for the 
to have a home, apart from the situations he lower classes, at any rate: their ladies did not like 
filled, was in a small country town, a long dis- him, however: he was not very good-looking; he 
tance from London. There his parents had died j was shy and awkward; and ho was always making 
and there his only sister lived—the wife of an idle, a litter in his bed-room: besides, his chemical ex- 
sottish man, for whose support, as well as her own pefiments—for Julius Hackle was scientific as 
and her children's, she toiled from morning to well as artistic and mechanical—and his chemical 
night, and from year to year, at dress-making. ‘ experiments, which were mostly carried on in his 
Basil was probably correct in saying that his chamber, were unendurable, 
old teacher was clever; but, unhappily, Julius 1 Thus, from these and other causes, perhaps, Mr. 
Heckle’s cleverness was of a kind that i*jvcr, or ' Hackle had been for many years a bird of passage 
•rarely,produces much fruit. For instance, he was i —summering in one school, ahd wintering in an- 
mechanical, and had contrived a number of in- i other; and what with frequent long journeys by 
genious machines for doing a number of very sim- coach, which these changes made necessary; with 
pic and easy things. These machines wpre very Rome intervals, too, of non-employment; aud with 
complicated in their movements, certainly ; but the ever-recurring expenses of vacations, when he 
the more complicated, the more ingenious and 1 was thrown on his own hands and resources, 
clever, of course; as witness his mechanical con- ! Julius would liavo been poor, even if he had not 
trivance for toasting and buttering muffins and > had an improvident and unscrupulous brother-in¬ 
crumpets, which by the revolution of a vast num -1 law, ready t« snap up any few odd shillings or 
her of wheels, and the consequent lifting of a few ; pounds he might otherwise have saved, 
delicately adjusted levers, superseded the necessity j At length, it hall occurred to Mr. Hackle, as a 
of hand work. It was only to fix the muffin or I bright .tlihughf, to strike out boldly into a new 
crumpet in a certain curious box, aud wind up the ] line. Hfe wpuld be literary, as well as scientific, 
machinery, wh\ph Jook scarcely more time than artistic, and mechanical. Withdrawing himself 
the entire operation by hand would have taken, from the profession which had been but a step- 
wlicn, heigh, presto 1 out was turned for you your parent to him* and rather a hard one too, and 
muffin or crumpet, ready to be served up and de- burying himself in the obscurity of a country vil- 
voured. lage, where he hired a rosm of a cottager, lived 

Mr. Hackle was artistic as well as mechanical, like an anchorite, and toiled like a galley slave, he 
‘ Once, on a visit to his native place, during a long had devoted six months to writing a book. And 
sifmmer vacation, he created quite a sensation having completed it, and given the work, which 
among the good people of the little town, who, if 1 was to enrich artd immortalise him, a few fond 
they remembered. him at all, remembered him finishing touches; having also cleared scorn with 
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■ his landlady in grogram, who was at n loss as to 
| what fo make of her strange lodger, except that 
| ho was wonderful clever to do such a deal of writ- 

! ing, and was a nice, good, quiet gentlemau, as 
'! well;—having done this, wo say, Mr. Hackle 
j found that lie had barely more tlmu enough money 
| left to pay his journey to London. It was need* 

: i ful, of course, to be there, to find the best market 
lor his literacy work; but to provide against 
1 any nnlookediior contingencies* or delays, he had 
walked some hundred miles to the goal of his 

■ hopes, and thus saved at least a pound of coach 
fare. 

| We need not prolong his story. How often, 
alas! have such stories been told, and with how 
little effect. Six weeks after his arrival in Lon¬ 
don his manuscript was still in his pocket; his 
! purse was exhausted; his shoes were worn with 
! unsuccessfully and wearily walking, day alter day, 
from one haven of fallacious hope to another; his 
i superfluous garments had been sold to supply him 
, with food ; he had been'compelled to leave his poor 
lodgings; and hero he was. 

: Ah, hackney coachman ! hackney coachman! 

1 it was a good deed you performed, though you 
meant it not, when you spattered and splashed 
' poor Julius Hackle with Loudon mud—Fleet- 
street mud—from the sole of his shoo to tho 
crown of his kat! 


: | GETTING A PASSPORT. 

: | Thebe is something more to be done, besides 
I going on beard a steam ship, to get iuto any of 
; the countries on the opposite side of the English 
j channel. You must procure a passport. The 
I regulation is an absurd one, it is true, but it 
; | must be gone through, or else your foreign travel 
| will speedily become an aflair of police. To get a 
passport—that is, the only one which a' gaud 
Englishman should travel with—you must get a 
1 letter of recommendation to her Majesty’s prin¬ 
cipal secretary of state for foreign allairs. But 
1 how is this to be done ? will bo asked by simple 
people. Easily enough, when you know the way. 
Any banker or mayor may furnish you with tho 
j needful letter. Well, having obtained this letter 
! of recommendation from a person who, perhaps, 
you do not know, to another whom morte likely 
still he does not know, you send it to the foreign 
! office in Downing-street; and the next day, or any 
other day within a reasonable time, you call there, 
or you may send a deputy if you please. You are 
questioned at the threshold by a porter, who very 
soon fishes out your business, and requires you Jo 
1 write your name, and your letter-writing friend’s 
name, on a printed form. This doiie, yda ipe sent 
up-stairs, and find, iu a back office, a very gentle¬ 
manly clerk, who questions you, to ascertain if the 
printed form you have brought up from below 
corresponds with the letter which, the secretary 
] lias received concerning you. If you make any 
mistake, you can haves no paesport; but if you 
answer correctly, the gentleman hands you the 
document you require, for which you pay him 
7s. Cif. It is a handsome document certainly, the 
passport of the British foreign secretary. At the 
| top are her Majesty’s arms, at the bottom, those 


of the secretary, and the paper is fine, strong, 
glossy, and rustles like a bank .of England note. 
The contents, printed in copper-plate, are as fol¬ 
lows * 

“No. 18907. 

i “ We, Georgo William Frederick, earl of Claren¬ 
don, baron Hyde, a peer of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, a member of her 
, Britannic Mqjosiy’s most honourable privy council, 
a knight of the most noble order of tho bath, her 
Majesty’s secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
j Ac. Ac. 

“ Request and require, in tho name of her 
Majesty, all those whom it may concern to allow 
Mr. John Bull,*' a British subject, travelling on 
the continent, to pass freely 'without let or 
. hindrance, aud to afford him any assistance and 
; protection of which he may stand in need. 

| “ Given at the Foreign Office, 

! “ London, the 1st August, 1851. 

1 “ Clabxkdox. 

“ Signature of the bearer, 

“John Bull.” 

You may, instead of a foreign office passport, 
obtain one of the consul of tho country to which 
.you are going. He will grant it, on application, 
j for a fee varj iug from five to ten shillings. The 
I functionary will ask you your age and your busi¬ 
ness, and then you will observe him writing, and 
resting “ a sheep’s eye ” at you, and writing again, 
until lie hands you the passport. Oh opening it, 
you will fold that he has given on the margin a 
pen and ink sketch of your 7 personal appearance, 

1 fecordcd that yiiur features arc regular or irregu- 
j fab, your mouth large or small, your noso long or 
, short, crooked or straight; iu fact, you find th'at 
\ he lias served you as they servo rogues in the 
“Police Gazette.” The foreign office passport, 
though dearest at the beginning, is cheapest in the 
' end; for a consular passport is available only for a 
year, while tho other is good as long as it will hold 
; together. 

Ou a summer’s evening, I was loitering on the 
pier at Southampton, when I noticed a tall,simple 
I faced man byeing me furtively, as if he knew or 
desired to know me. Having nothing else to do, 
we got into conversation about the weather, and, 
amongst other things, he told me that he was 
going on business to Franco by the steamer, as 
indeed I was. He seemed strongly impressed 
with the notion that he was going on a foolish 
errand; for, said he, “ 1 have never been out of 
England in my life before: I do not know a single 
word of French, aud though I dare say it will be 
all right when I get to my journey’s end, I am 
! much puzzled as to what I shall do on the road." 
I asked him if he had obtained a passport; lie said 
no, we didn’t want passports in England, aud 
thcreforo he did not see the use of them iu France. 
At all events, if he should want one when he got 
across, why, he could get it of the British consul, 
for four-and-9ixpence. To remonstrate was useless; 
but I expected a scene on the morrow morning. 

We were off the headlands of Havre-de-Graco 
early the next morning, and on coming; on deck, I 
! saw my acquaintance watching the sailors as they 

! * The n&me ii written in. 
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hoisted the British flag at the peak, with a smile : precious document.” I added to this, that a tra- 
of complacency on bis face, which plainly told what i roller must exhibit his passport at every inn in 
was passing in his mind. He was evidently say- ! which he sleeps, and the landlord must send a 
ing to himself: “ England is the finest, strongest, , copy of it to the police of the town. This was 
best country in tbe world; foreigners may look at : rather alarming to my friend, an I lie determined 
her, but must not totiffi her, and every English- to go to the British consul directly for a proper 
man abroad is England herself on her travels.” , document. I L.'s. the more disposed to go with 
The steamer soon run inside the pier, and along i him, as I had ascertained that my own passport, 
the quays, covered with sailors and fislierwomen, which I had travelled with for sevAal years, wss 
ii* their picturesque costume, and backed by the not regular, as it Vmgbt to have been counter- 
tall, qnaint-looking hohses. Great was my fftend’s signed by the French consul in London. It 
delight at the novelty of the scene, until I told proved no easy matter to find out the functionary 
him that some men in blpe and yellbw uniforms, of whonvvwi were in search. As it happened, the 
with cocked hats on their heads, and swords by consul had removed his office, and nobody seemed 
their sides, were gendarmes, whi would talk to to know where lie was gone. At length, by mere 
him about his passport. Then hi\ countenance accident, I discovered the lion and unicorn of 
fell a little.. The passengers soon began to Bis- England over a door in a retired street, and 
embark, handing their passports to the gendarmes, found the gentleman in his office. My friend, 
who stood at the gangway to receive them and take having received,a passport, was now directed to 
them to the mairie, or police-office, for examina- go to the mairie and get it countersigned by the 
lion. My friend briskly pushed into the crowd French police; but on .reaching *-ie office it was 
which was leaving the ship, and, having no pass- dosed, the clerks having goile to their dejeuner (a 
port nor a word to say for himself, was pushed sort of late breakfast). He liad, therefore, no 
back again ; lie pushed on again,, and was duly alternative but to lose a day in getting the pass- 
pushed back a second time, with a remonstrance, port countersigned, nlh which trouble he might 
which, not understanding, as it was given in liiive avoided by getting the matter properly at- 
Frcnch, ho pushed on a third time; and now I fended to before starting. What course he even- 
saw jt was necessary to go to his assistance. As "tnally took I know not, as I left for the interior 
he had np passport, the gendarmes would *not with an irregular passport: and I may as well 
permit him to (and. 'My friend, on finding his tell the whole story of it, as farther admonishing 
dilemma, begnn to get a little nervpus, talked njj travellers about to visit Paris, of tho wisdom of 
sending for thb British consul, and joined in the having all their arrangements of this kind pro¬ 
grumbling of.several others, who, not having pro- perly completed. On reaching the metropolis; 
duced passports, were his fellow-prisoners. At last after traversing the greater part of France, I 
the gendarmes, who could not speul$ English, ques-* went to the office of the British embassy to get 
lioned, by my aid, the passengers who had beta* the document countersigned for England. The 
detained, why they had not brought the all-im- clerk, taking my* passport, handed me a card, 
portant document. The reasons assigned were wliieh informed me that passports wero received 
various. One said he had a passport, but it was between eleven o’clock and one o'clock, to be coun¬ 
locked up in his box, and that had been taken tersigned, and were returned between two and 
ashore by the custom-house officers, to be searched three ;* and that they must also be countersigned 
with the rest of the USggage; another, that he afterwards by the French prefect of police, be- 
didn't know that he should want a passport, or he tween three and four; so that a day, or the best 
should have got one; another intended to get one part of it, must be lust in getting these things 
of the British consul; another declared that he done. From the embassy I went to the prefcc- 
bad taken a railway return ticket from London to lure of police, at the opposilo end of Paris, Tbe 
# Paris, and understood that that would answer the passport office is a large, low aoora, and the pro- 
purpose of a passport; while another said, very cecdings are enough to frighten one. First, 1 
characteristically, that lie had not got one because had to deliver my passport to one clerk, who hav- 
fce was an American. The gendarmes might liavo ing done something to it, passed it to another j 
detained their prisoners, but this did not suit , clerk; the second, at the end of a quarter of an I 
them, as they must in that case have imprisoned hour, shouted out my name, or what he and I j 
themselves—the gaoler being always the closest, took to be such, and having presented myself at a j 
prisoner of all.' They therefore let the passengers , bar, within which lie sat, lie demanded my name, j 
go, much to their inward relief; indeed, no sooner , age, business, residence, and destination—record- | 
had ray friend got his foot on the quay, than lie ing my answers in a large sheet, similar to tlioso 
began to rejoice in having been made a prisoner used at the English police-offices. This done, he 1 
of, as something to talk about when he got home directed me to take the passport to a third clerk ; 
again. 1 the third .signed it, aiui directed me to convey it 

I was amused by my companion, and willingly • to a fourth person, who stamped it. My passport 
consented to help hftn through his difficulty. On , was now quite regular and unquestionable; and I 
looking into his guide-book he discovered that it \ took my departure, wondering that an cnlight- 
waa not safe to be in Frauce withont a passport. : ened government should take so much _ trouble 
The gendarmes, it stated, “ are authorised to call! about nothing. At Boulogne I was again eom- 
for it in every city and village; they may atop polled to’produce the paper, and ^obtain a permit 
.you on the highway, or way-lay you os you de-. of embarkation; and just as the English steamer 
seqpd from the diligence; may force themselves was on the point of sailing, a gendarme poked a 
into the salle & manger (the dining-room), or lantern into the berth in which I was comfortably 
enter your bed-room, to demand a sight of this ' sleeping, and woke me to get back the paper. 
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Even the ladies on board were subjected to the 
same treatment; and one of them, indignant at 
being disturbed, declared that, “ if people were 
compelled to come into the country with passports, 
they ought to bcaallowed to go to their own with¬ 
out such nonsense.” The truth is, the French 
government would get rid of this annoying system 
if they could; but, unhappily for travellers, it is 
the livelihood 1 of thirty thousand clerks, gens- 
darmes, and,others. Aq army of people cat, 
drink, sleep, and enjoy themselves upon the an¬ 
noyances of travellers. The police know the sys¬ 
tem is useless; they seldom examine the parsports; 
and it is a cover for rogues, rather than a means 
of protection. The only excuse for the mainte¬ 
nance of the system is the same as that by which 
a former traveller consoled himself when imposed 
upon in France a century ago: “ Unless you pay 
twelve sous for greasing yonr wheels, how shall 
the poor peasant get butter to his bread P” 

The system is, or was, somewhat different in 
Belgium. The passenger having delivered up his 
luggage and passport to the enstom-honse ofheers 
before quitting the ship in which ho has arrived, 
goes to an office to reclaim v.hem. There a soldier- 
clerk, seated at a desk, demands who you are, 
what you are, how old you arc, where you are 
going t etc., and records your answers. Some peo¬ 
ple answer with indifference; others are indig¬ 
nant ; some amused; and most of those who arc 
not used to it, a little Harried. Then they ate 
told to sign their deposition l and some do so 
with a flourish, as if they were writing“ This is 
a specimen of my handwriting!” some in a scrib¬ 
ble, as if in-defiance; some tremblingly, as if 
signing their commitment; some think the clerk 
impertinent; all think him “too particular by 
half;” and all begin to despise the country into 
which they have probably come for pleasure. 

At the present season, we repeat, when English 
travellers are likely in such numbers to visit Ahe 
continent, these details about the passport system 
may be found not uninteresting. Whether any 
modification of the same in favour of the visitors 
to the Parisian Exhibition will or can be made, 
we know not; suffice it for us to conclude with 
the admonition, Mxjjd youb Passi-okt. 


THE TOMBS OF THE CZARS. 

Thocsands in the northern capital of the czar, 
who rose on the morning of the 1st of March, 
without more than an ordinary measure of care, 
became anxious, restless, moody, and f apprehensive, 
as the day wore on, and the dark night returned 
to their streets, squares, quays, and dwellings. 
Thoughts of the war were banished. One concern, 
more immediately domestic^absorbcd every mind. 
The fact oozed out, aud spread in whispers low 
and swift through the city, that the emperor was 
sorely stricken. Was it a sevcre i but transient 
illness merely ? Or bad the angel of death really 
crossed the threshold # of the Winter Palace, to 
wrestle with its master and take him ftr a spoil 
and for a prey P These were questions with which 
all St. Petersburg was agitated, while the rest of 
Europe was profoundly ignorant* of the emperilled 
circumstances of the imperial potentate, and only 


referred to him as a still stalwart man, driving 
along in his droksy, reviewing his battalions, 
inspecting his arsenals, reading the despatches of 
Menschikoif, or in eager council with Nesselrode and 
Dolgorouki. 

The heave of public feeling in the capital, from 
the hopeful to the opposite eolation of the problem 
and bade again, was over when the next morning 
dawned. Thab-very night his thoughts perished-^ 
thoughts of arms and armies, fleets and cannon, 
batteries and battles, camps and sieges, diplomacy 
and protocols; and the mighty lord of a territory 
stretching from the shores of the Arctic ocean to 
the southern slopes of the Caucasus, from the 
barren rocks of Kamschatka to the sandy coasts of 
the Baltic, Jay upon a couch, as indifferent to 
empire ns the thick-ribbed ice which then mantled 
the surface of the Neva. With storm-like rapidity, 
the sentence addressed to the great ones of the 
earth, “ Ye shall die like men," was executed in 
the case of Nicholas, for he was a helpless corpse 
when the cabiuets of the west were engrossed with 
him as an active enemy, the vigilant and unwearied 
ruler of all the Russias. 

The czars, where are they P Previous to the 
foundation of St. Petersburg, their bones.were 
laid in the Arkangelski Sabor, the church of the 
archangel Michael at Moscow. This is a i;nde 
barbaric building on the height ef the .Kremlin, 
rejnarkable only for its dark interior, the small 
windows scarcely admitting., sufficient light to 
reveal its sepulchral monuments and bedizened 
shrines. Men of furious passions ai\d evil deeds 
lie beneath its pavement, to some of whom the 
Llackness of darkness is appropriate. Portraits of 
\hi czars, large as life, are painted in fresco on 
the walls. Each appears wrapped in a white 
mantle, placed by liis own tomb, ns if watching it. 
They are wholly without artistic merit, and are 
not likenesses, having been apparently copied from 
a common pattern. The tombs are mere heaps of 
whitened brick-work, with inscriptions in the 
following style" In Che year of the world 7092, 
and in the year after Christ 1584, in the month of 
March, on the 19tli day, departed the orthodox 
and Christ-loving lord, the lord czar and grand 
rluke Feodor, the son of John, ruler and general 
of all tho Russians." In a small chapel near the 
altar, Ivan the terrible and his son, the murderer 
and the murdered, are side by side, as if nothing 
in life but love had passed between them. Ivan’s 
iron-pointed staff, with which he .struck the fatal 
blow, aud once pinned to the ground the foot of 
an unhappy messenger who brought him evil 
tidings, leaning upon it while he read the despatch, 
is in the armoury of the Kremlin. Tho grent 
attraction of the place to the Russians is the body 
of the last Demetrius, regarded as the last offshoot 
of the old dynasty of Rurik. This is the mummy 
of a boy of five or six years of age, for two centuries 
canonised and worshipped as a saint. The firmly- 
believed story goes, that after a vain search for 
the body of the stripling, in the place where he 
was murdered by the usurper, it arose out of tlio 
earth, to gratify tho longing of the people. On 
festival days and great occasions, this relic of 
humanity, magnificently clad, is exposed in an open 
coffin; and infatuated crowds straggle and jostle 
to kiss the forehead of the young St. Demetrius. 






L .-M@ 


THE CUUKCH Of PITER AND l'AI.'L, ST. PETERRHCRG. 


From the last royal interment in the Archangel’s 
church at Moscow, the li^p of deceased czars is 
continued to the present period in the church of 
Peter and Paul at St. Petersburg. The graceful 
and lofty spire of this edifice, risings to the total 
height of three hundred and fifty fedl, ^ind so 
•slender for tho last hundred and fifty feet, that it 
must be climbed like a pine-tree, is its only 
peculiar external feature. Gilt with gold, and 
glittering in the sun, it marks, to the distant 
observer, nearly the centre of tho capital, the 
locality of the fortress in which it is situated, and 
the mausoleum of the sovereigns since the assump¬ 
tion of the imperial dignity. The fortress is on 
tho opposite side of the Neva to the Winter palace, 
almost in n direct line; and the church occupies 
an open space in the centre of it. Nothing can 
be more simple than the tombs, ranged on each 
side of the altar. The coffins are in the vaults, 
and over them in # the church are plain stone 
sarcophagi.^ Each is covered with a red velvet 
pall, on which the names of the deceased, or merely 
the initials, are embroidered in gold, with the 
Bussian arms, ns “ His imperial majesty the 
Emperor Alexander r," "His imperial highness 
•tho grand duke Constantine.” Military ensigns, 
chiefly taken in the Persian nnd Turkish wars, are 
suspended as trophies about the tombs, and in 
various parts of the building. They consist of 


| flags Bearing the Persian sun and the Turkish 
crescent—the brass or silver batons of commanders 
and grand viziers—the triple horse-tails of pashas— 
the keys of fortresses—and insignia of the defunct 
janizaries. Some of the flags have bullet-holes; 
and on one five bloody finger-marks may be seen, 
traces of the hand of the sttmdard-bearcr, who 
defended it to the last. As in life, so in death, 
the czars appear as men of the sword, surrounded 
with the* symbols of military power, entombed in 
the clinrch of a citadel. Granite walls, five 
regularly foVtified bastions, one hundred cannon, 
and a garrison of five thousand soldiers, defend 
their bones. 

The bodies 4n the vaults are those of Peter i, 
whp founded the state as a European empire with 
a hatchet for his steptre, and got rid of his only 
son by jiofson—Catherine x, liis wife, who could 
neither r«d nor writ*—Peter n, a boy—Anne— 
Elizabeth—Catherine n, a murderess—Peter xir, 
her husband and victim—Paul x, assassinated, 
strangled by his nobles with his own scarf— 
Alexander i—nnd by this time, we may add, 
Nicholas,with numerous princes and princesses of 
the imperial family. 

One member of tho royal line is wanting, tho 
baby*czar Ivan vx, who had a twelvemonth's 
unconscious reigw, under a regency. On the 
24th of November 1741 (o.s.) hard snow lay upon 
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the ground in the capital, sledges were driving to have, therefore,” says the manifesto, “ ordered his 
I ; ..nd liu, and a regiment of guards before the body to bo conveyed to the monastery of Nevslcy, 

; Winter palace saluted the emperor, who appeared in order to its interment in that place.” Catlie- 
. ,n his nurse’s arms at one of the windows. J)r. rine had plainly no intention to be near him in the 
' Cook, a Scotch'medical practitioner, was in the sepulchre. “ At the same time,” the document 
crowd of spectators. The next day, the streets , blasphemously adds, “ wo exhort our faithful sub- 
were deserted. A "revolution had taken place, jeets to J>ray to God sincerely for tho repose of 
The child and his parents, Anthony Ulric, duke of his soul, wishing them, however, to consider this 
Brunswiek-Ldneburg, and Anne, niece of Peter r, unexpected and' sudden death as an especial effect 
i were prisoners of state; and Elizabeth ascended of the providence of God, whoso impenetrable de- 
1 tho throne, for which she was indebted to the crees ftro working for us, for our throne, and for 
i intrigues of Lestocq, a French barbfer. After our country, things knows only to bis holy will! 
j bciu*' confined in various places, tlfc "deposed Done at St." Petersburg, July 7, 1762.” For 
i family was separated. The parents were sent to three days the corpse lay in the monastery of St. 

! Cholanogory, on tho northern Dwina, where they Alexander Nevslcy, habited in uniform, and ex- 
endured a miserable exile, from which death only posed in an (men coffin, in older that those who 
released them, while Ivan, now n boy eight years wished might kiss the* hands or month of tho de- 
old, was immured in a casemate of tho fortress of | ceased. Those who ventured to do the latter had 
Schlusselburg, on the Ladoga, the very loop-hole : swelled lips, in consequence of the potent poison, 
of which was immediately bricked up. As no ray It was then buried somewhere near the altar, 
of heaven ever visited his eyes, a lamp was kept without monnment ov inscription, and only one 
constantly burning. He knew, therefore, no differ- person, an archbishop, is said to have retained a 
cnee between day and night; and as no clock was knowledge of the exact spot, 
cither seen or heard, he could take nc note of , Thirty-four years rolled away, and Catherine 
time. For a period bis attendants were foHBdden was summoned to her judgment. Paul, her son 
to nek him a question, or return an answer, and successor, then performed.ah act of retributive 
Subsequently his condition was somewhat miti-_ justice. He ordered the body of his father to be 
gated, but still severe. He lived to the age of' exhumed, and laid in state by the coffin of his 
twenty-four, his mind being a complete blank, mother in the Winter palace. Both were from 
more than half idiotic. At last, two of his guards thence conveyed to the Church‘of the citadel, 
despatched him, ift consequence, as was alleged, More than this*. Orlof, the rut.in agent in the mur- 
of a conspiracy in his favour in the garrison, ; der, being then alive at Moscow, Was summoned 
having orders to do so, under the circumstances,' by the etpperor to attend the funeral. With ful- 
from Catherine ir. Many believed the conspiracy t tering steps, hands folded,- eyes fixed upou the 
to be a sham, contrived on purpose to have the ; ground, and fac;c pale as death, the assassin walked 
deed accomplished. The two assassins retired ‘behind the coffin of the victim he had helped to 
into Denmark, where they went taken nnder tho 1 poison and strangle. v 

protection of the Russian minister; but both : Nicholas has now been added'to the number of 
returned to be advanced in tho service of the slate, deceased czars. His struggle with death lasted 
Habited in the garb of a sailor, the body of the through Thursday, the 1st of March, and ended 
unfortunate prince, once a czar, was cxpodfcdrfor soon alter the succeeding day commenced. The 
some days to public inspection, according to event, an epoch in itself in the politics of Europe, 
custom, in an old decayed and abandoned wooden is of not less note in tno annals of scientific skill, 
church of the fortress. It was then wrapped in a For the lirst time in the history of the world, in- 
ske-ep-skin, and interred without ceremony. Rut, telligence of j,he decease of au imperial potentate 
numbers coming from the capital, insisting upon ] has traveled by land without horse or chariot, 
still seeing the corpse, and popular tumults being { and has crossed tho sea without the aid of ship,, 
apprehended, it was secretly conveyed by night to , sail, wind, or steam. For the first time also 

the monastery of TicUsina, at a greater distance death’s doiags on tho banks of the Neva bavo 

from St. Petersburg. Thus ended the tragedy of , been known on tho day of their occurrence, on tho 

. Ivan VI, one of tlie saddest and most fearful on ; banks of the Seine and the Thames. Aloug tcle- 

the page of history. With him terminated the , giapliic wires, tidings that the czar was no more 
legitimate line of the Romanoffs, the succeeding . were transmitted to his brother-in-law at Berlin, 
czars having German, not Muscovite blood in their j his daughter at Stutgard, his sisters at Wiemar 
veins. r ; and the llaguo, while widely separated courts and 

As in the church of Michael the archangel* so 1 cabinets simultaneously received information of it. 
in that of Peter and Paul, the slayer and the , Close upon the same hour, Vienna, Berlin, Brus- 
slain, the second Catherine and fhe third Peter, j sels, Paris, and London, were stirred by news of the 
are side by side in the grape. This was' the ar- \ incident. Swifter than tho wind’s wildest breath, 
rangement of another party. Tho empress, having i it flew by the forests, marshes, and moors of Li- 
dethroned the emperor within seven months of; vonia and Courland, across the‘ sands and swamps 
his accession, made sharp work of it in the execu- , of Prussia, over the heaths of western Germany, 
tion of hor plans, issuing a manifesto seven days ! through busy Belgium, and thence, with unabated 
afterwards, in which she informed her loving sub- ' speed, beneath the waters of the Channel, to tho 
jeets of his death. It mentioned “ a violent grip- j shores of England. The czar expired at ten mi- 
ing colic” as tho cause of the event, instead of a , nutes after midnight; and on the same day, at 
dose of poisoned brandy ^followed up by a napkin half-past five in tho afternoon, the fact was made 
with a running knot round hismeck, which Orloi j known to both houses of parliament by the repre- 
and Baratinsky hold firm till he expired. “ We j sentatives of government. Brief, startling, and 
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inexpressively significant was the announcement 
of the telegraph. It vividly called to our remem¬ 
brance passages of holy writ relating to parallel 
changes—pithy, yet full, invested with large mean- 1 
iug to contemporaries:—“ And Omri died, and ' 
Jehu reigned in his stead”—“ In that night was 
Belshazzar king of the Chaldeans slain; and Darius 1 
the Median took the kingdom.” i 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF OLD 

HUMPHREY* •• * ! 

A VISIT TO PARIS* 

lx was with a strange sort of feeling that many , 
years ago we found ourselves Treally in Paris. We I 
had always associated that city with an odd mud- 
Icy of Notro Dame, Voltaire, and the Bastile, the j 
river Seine, Robespierre, and the guillotine, Louis j 
the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, Buonaparte, the 
catacombs, and Pure la Chaise. Every object we 
saw was with us an object of interest. 

Resolutely resolved to be industrious in our 
sight-seeing, we soon left our hotel for the cus¬ 
tom-house, where a Babel-like confusion of tongues 
was taking place among the English, Irish, 
Scotch, German, Italian, and Spauish candidates 
for passports. It was not long before we lftid 
passed through the necdssary formalities, and ob¬ 
tained cards of admission and letter^ of introduce 
tion to many nfore public places of interest than 
we were likely to see. Oh, what a.holiday 
was that, to have Paris before us, with liberty to 
go where and when wo listed, unfettered by re¬ 
strictions! Palaces and public buildings were af 
our "command; religious edifices, museums and 
theatres, were open tu us; and promenades and 
fonntains, baths and gardens, of the most attrac¬ 
tive kind, were all inviting us to visit them. 

The more wo saw of Paris, the more were we 
ashamed of the lowly estimate we had formed of 
the French people. The Palais Royal, the Tuilc- 
ries, and the Louvre, awakened our wonder and 
ministered to our enjoyment, especially the latter. 
Its picture gallery, moro than a quarter <?f ^ mile 
Jpng*, was enough of itself to secure our devoted 
attention. We revelled in it for hours, and our 
pleasure was increased by seeing many among the 
visitors apparently as delighted as ourselves. The 
flower market was a favourite spot with us, being 
exceedingly beautiful; wo had never before seen 
half the floral taste that was there displayed. 
Hardly were the baths less attractive, especially 
those in the house-boats on the Seine. What 
with their edges decorated with plants and flowers, 
their fountains, promenades, singing-birds, and 
nightly gas-lights, they formed a galaxy of novelty 
and beauty. The square massy front of Notro 
Dame, the cathedra^ of our Lady, with its two 
towers nnd its venerable and impressive appear¬ 
ance, absolutely overawed us; but of the few 
churches wo visited, none could compare with 

* George Moggridge, esq., the kind-hearted and amiable 
gentleman who lor ao many years flighted and instructed 
tens of thousands (wc might indeed say, hundreds of thon- 
b Mndj) of rcadors by his lively effusions, under the title of 

•• oiil Humphrey,'' died, as will be known to some, at the 
closo of last year. Before hiB death he prepared the above 
paper for the columns of the " Leisure Hour.” 


that of St. Roch for its profusion of paintings 
and decoration, almost deserving the name of a 
pietnro gallory. 

Not yet have we forgotten our intense astonish¬ 
ment at a Parisian sabbath. We l’new that thea¬ 
tres were open on that day, and that in the 
afternoon nnd evening pleasuft—falsely so called 
—prevailed; but we were not prepared for so 
wild an outbreak on seriousness and devotion. 

“ Seeing is,” indeed* “ believing.” It seemed, as 
it were, but a step from the church to the play¬ 
house—froift the pulpit to the puppet-show. Wo 
might hffvtf gone from the one to the other with¬ 
out a pause, beginning with the preacher and end¬ 
ing with ■ballad-singers, tumblers, and dancing 
dogs. 

We had set our heart on Beeing the catacombs, 
and were much disappointed to learn that they 
were closed to the public. Tho site of the Bastile, 
also, somewhat disconcerted ns; for, having seen a 
highly-coloured picture ■of the storming of that 
notorious prison, we expected to have recalled to 
ns our reminiscences of the past. The colossal 
elephant which had been erected on the spot, and 
the winding staircase np"one of its huge legs, were 
certainly curious; but they satisfied not the ex¬ 
pectation we had indulged. Paris and the Bastile* 
by us were inseparably associated. Immured in 
the dreary cells of that? hopeless dungeon, 

■ Il.nv many a suffering soul, oppresfc with earn, 
Through years of grief had languished in despair! 

The caffe of Paris are among the sights of the 
city and that of the Mill® Colonnes, at a tbc time of 
which we speak, was visited by every stranger. 
We were, indeed, dazzled by tho imposing magni¬ 
ficence of the columns and mirrors, and by the 
surpassing splendour of the presiding beauty, who 
sat glittering with precious stones on her gorgeous 
throne.. Wc had never seen even an approach to 
such Apparent prodigality, and felt that there was 
something essentially different in the French and 
the English character. 

How striking was the contrast botween the 
magnificent mansion of light-heartedness nnd 
luxury, and the shadowy desolatencss of La 
Morgue, the dead-house by the fiver side! There 
wo had seen the lifeless and unclaimed remains of 
tlioso wretched suicides who had terminated their 
earthly cares by flinging themselves into the 
Seine. But strong as was the contrast between 
La Morgue and the Cafd des Millo Colonnes, there 
was a more intimate connexion between them than 
appeared on the surface; for reckless extravagance, 
especially in Paris, is a sure road to destruction. 
The revelry of the Caft*, the recklessness of the 
gaming-table, and \ho dreary shadows of La 
Morgue, succeed each other. 

What a *moakery is human glory! While as¬ 
cending Napoleon's brazen pillar in the Place 
Vend6me, commemorating in brass his battles 
and his victories,*we could not but remember that 
he whose fame it was meant to perpetuate was at 
that time sleeping below thc^willows in the deso¬ 
late isle in which lie had died a captive. 

At the Place de Louis xv, we could not but 
ausc, for it was there, at the foot of a statue of 


sanguinary butcheries of the French revolution in 
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1792. There the king of Franee, Louis xvr, and 
thousands of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, were 
savagely slaughtered, stigmatising the spot with 
an earthly immortality of infamy. 

Among the ‘many attractive scenes of Paris, 
there were some which we did not see, and not 
once did we enter a theatre. If a proof were 
wanted of the intense fondness of the French for 
the drama, it might be fonnd in the fact that, 
during the wildest horrors of the revolution, “ at 
the close of every day that had witnessed the 
guillotine performing its murderous office, no less 
than thirty theatres, independent of bthcr places 
of amusement, were as uniformly crowded as if 
the most perfect tranquillity had reigned in the 
capital." 

Our visit to the Jardin Royal des Plantes was 
a perfect revel; the exotics of the garden, the 
animals in the menagerie, and the curiosities of 
the museum, afforded us a high treat; and our 
visit to Fere la Chaise is not likely to be obliter¬ 
ated from our memory. Our own cemeteries as¬ 
sume now, in a degree, the appearance of pleasure 
grounds; but it was not so then: and the pro¬ 
fusion of myrtle, eypresrfj - rose, and laurel, that 
prevailed, with the magnificent monuments of the 
place, much impressed us. 

We failed not to visit Saint Cloud and Ver¬ 
sailles. At the latter place we marvelled, at the 
splendour of the palace, the profusion of the sta¬ 
tues, the beauty of the paintings, the grandeur of 
tho grounds, and the imposing spectacles of the 
fountains and the orangery. Novelty has a wondrous 
effect in heightening our enjoyments. Hardly 
can wc remember a day that contributed so largely 
to our gratification as that on which we paid our 
visit to Versailles. 

The day of the Fete Dicu was indeed a high 
day and a holiday in Paris; and processions, and 
tapestry, and figures of the Virgin Marv, and 
crowded streets prevailed. Charles x and" his 
nobles passed by us, bareheaded in the broiling 
sun, with a host of ecclesiastics, and boys, and 
white-robed girls, alternately chaunting a solemn 
strain, while bands of soldiers, marching and beat¬ 
ing their rattling drums, formed a part of tho in¬ 
numerable throng. - ” 

What with our visits to the quays, swimming 
schools, barriers, triumphal arches, markets, abat¬ 
toirs, and other places, our walks in the Champ 
de Mars, and the Champs Elysees, and our ram¬ 
bling in the Palais Royal and public streets to ob¬ 
serve the manners of the people, hardly did we 
find time comfortably to get our meals. From 
morning to night it was a continual succession of 
novel and pleasurable undertakings. Wherever 
we went among the less favoured parts of the 
city, the singular and the grotesque awaited us, 
while the almost ludicrous*politenesf of* the lower 
classes added much to our interest and entertain¬ 
ment. 

On the whole, onr peep at Paris was a thing 
never to be forgotten, but rather one to be trea¬ 
sured up in onr memory with grateful recollec¬ 
tions. 

It is a good thing to rub off tho rust of our 
prejudices, and to brighten up our brotherly emo¬ 
tions for mankind. We havelsome orthodox old 
English principles, which we trust never to re¬ 


nounce, and some inveterate antipathies against 
bad'habits, which we hope never to overcome; but 
onr peep at Paris rendered us more tolerant than 
we were before, so plainly did it enable ns to per¬ 
ceive, not only that our Gallic neighbours might 
cultivate our acquaintance with advantage, but 
nlso that much, very much, might bo learnt by ns 
from “ frog-eating Frenchmen." 

Mankind, though widely scattered abroad on 
tho earth, is one great family ; and true philan¬ 
thropy will ever seek to bind its different mem¬ 
bers together, rather than to alienate them from 
each other. “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men,” is n glori¬ 
ous motto for us all. Reader! be a philanthropist 
—a true lover of humanity hi all its gfndes, 
emulating what is good, and avoiding what is evil. 

Observe, consider, and adopt this plea, 
tie kind to all, as man should be to man, 

And get a i>eep at l’aris when you can. 


LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. 

To man was given dominion Over the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field, comprehending 
every creeping thing. Installed^ by his Maker as 
the' monarch of the animal creation, it cannot for 
an instant be doubted that man was every way 
'fitted for the exercise Of the sovereignty which he 
was commanded to assume. But a sovereign who 
should possess neither qualities no!f propensities 
nor habits that were common to those over whom 
“ho bore rule, would be in no condition to sym¬ 
pathise with them, and therefore nnfit to govern 
them. We may talk as we like of the grovelling 
instincts of some of our partners in this dominion 
which we hold over the brute creation, and make 
disparaging comparisons between those who exert 
ana the dumb creatures who submit to this 
delegated authority; Jiut it will never do to deny 
that, impressed though we bo with the divine 
image of the great Being who created ua all, we 
have alsomueh in common with the lower orders 
of animal'life, whose sole rule of action is assumed, 
with what degree of justice we shall not stay to 
inquire, to be an unreasoning instinct. This 
relation, existing between man and the brute 
creatures, presents a tonic both curious and 
interesting, and it might be made the subject of 
much more extensive remark' than upon the 
present occasion our limits will allow. Wc design 
in this brief paper merely to sketch a random 
outline—not to enter minutely or at length upon 
the task, which it would require an abler hand 
efficiently to perform. 

To insure a reasonable brevity, we shall confine 
ourselves just now to a glance at man in his 
various characters, as a hrnter, a builder, a 
traveller, a warrior, a manager, and a reasoner; 
and we shall do this by comparing with his acts 
such operations of some few selected members of 
the animal tribes as are found to emulate or surpass 
him in the display of corresponding functions. 

First, then, the hunter.—The Nimrods in all 
ages have had recourse to the two expedients' of 
force and guile for the capture of their prey. 
Man, except on very few occasions, and those 
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when lie is hunting for raera recreation, invariably 
combines both these means for the securing of his 
game; and in order to render both more certain 
and effective, ho bps availed himself of the 
enduring powers and hostile instincts of some of 
the animal races in his war against others. Iu 
the combination of force with fraud, he 'has but 
imitated the example of many of the predatory 
animals: it is in enlisting the services of one 
damb creature against another that he has sur¬ 
passed them. Among the brutes, fraud !s the 
weapon of the weak—power and terror those of 
the strong. The lion tills the solitudes of the 
wilderness with his roaring when hunger arouses 
him to the chaso; he spreads terrdr on all sides as 
he scours the district tor food; and ,he owes the 
bleeding victim that allays his ravenous appetite, 
to his rushing, fiery-footed swiftness, and his 
power for endurance of fatigue. The tiger, less 
advantageously moulded for a long and rapid 
race, lurks hidden in cave or jungle, or beneath the 
shadow of foliage, and bounds unexpectedly upon 
his prey. Roth modes of hunting are familiar to 
inau. The wolf and wild dog hunt down their 
prey in troops, and attack unitedly foes lvein 
whom they would individually ilee. Man does 
the same. We need not follow out a parallel the 
course of which is obvious. 

Hunting by means of snares and pitfalls is 
common' to man, and* the dumb creatures arc 
outdone by him in contrivances $>f this kind. 
Rut the web of the spider has hardly been excelled 
in point of ingenuity or adaptation to itg purpose 
by the net of the fowler or the fisherman; and the 
neatest pitfall ever dug by civilised man, falls' 
short of the excavation formed by the ant-lion, 
whfl, burying himself in the centre of it, lies with 
open jaws ready -to devour the first ’heedless 
wanderer who shall tumble in. 

Secondly, the builder.—Man plumes himself on 
his architecture, and not without reason; but the 
beaver drove piles iu the water before he did; 
and the architecture of the coral insect, who works 
for centuries deep down iu the ocean caverns 
before he rises to the surface, will outlast tho 
proudest structures of his hands, ana, it may be, 
a are‘ destined to form an arena on which distant 
generations shall live and act, after all the grandest 
monuments now in being shall have crumbled to 
decay. Curious that Providence has chosen the 
minutest agents to effect the grandest revolutions— 
that some great mountain ranges are formed of the 
smallest marine shells—and that an insignificant 
worm, which not one man in a million has ever 
seen, should build up a continent. 

The Deity seems to have implanted the instincts 
of home in everything that has life—instincts by 
which, as fur as our observation is able to pene¬ 
trate, all living crcatnres are ruled. Just in pro¬ 
portion to the fragility and tenderness of their 
outward frames, is the provision which in this 
respect they are rendered capable of making for 
their protection. The hardy beasts of .the forest 
and the waste find shelter in the caverns of rocks 
or tho recesses of the wood, or they do not need it. 
.The smaller animals burrow in the earth, or in 
hollow trees, or in close leafy coverts. The birds 
build themselves neBts, and just in proportion as 
they are tender and delicate themselves, are their 


homes soli, compact, and snug: a few sticks, 
straws, and tufts of moss thrown together, will 
furnish tho eyrie of the vulture or the eagle; while 
the wren sleeps in a chamber whose walls are 
softer than satin, and yet proof against the fiercest 
tempest. Again, insect architecture is such a 
mystery of indbuceivable beauty and ingenuity, 
that volumes have been written in itaulucidatiou, 
and it remains a mystery still. Tonne building 
instinct of one smnli inject, we owe Jthe employ¬ 
ment of millions of the industrious classes, in the 
cultivation’of the mulberry-tree—the rearing of 
the silk-worm—the occupations of the loom—the 
desiguing of innumerable patterns—the construc¬ 
tion of machinery—the navigation of the seas—the 
commerce between nations—and the indulgence in 
a queenly •luxury made common to the whole 
world. When man lived iu caves and wigwams, 
he must have begn a sad dull fellow, and deserving 
of the discomfort he endured, for not following 
the instructions which his dumb fellow-creatures 
afforded him by their example. 

Thirdly, the traveller.—Man migrates from 
country to country for various reasons. When 1 
nations grow too populous at home, they throw 
oyt offshoots into distant lands, where they settle 
down into colonies, until new nations are horn. 
t)ne man travels in search of the means of sub¬ 
sistence or of prosperity, or, failing such motive, 
sometimes for the gratification of his nomadic 
impulses merely. All these incentives to travel 
may, we think, be 4bund in operation in various 
tribes of tbc dumb creatures. The bees throw off- 
swarms, and found colonies, when the hive 
becomes over-populous, and they do -it on a true 
'political principle, exporting, so to speak, th6 
youngest and mo£t energetic of their race, and 
sending them out under the rule and guidance of 
a scion of the blood-royal. Frogs, too, are 
colonists, though we are not aware that this trait 
iu thtffr character has been noticed by tho 
naturalists. It is, however, an undoubted fact, 
and one which any mail re tie cuisine attached to 
a French chateau will corroborate on inquiry, 
that frogs in a pond will not allow the pond to be 
over-populated; and hence it becomes necessary 
for the owners of froggeries, irwelaees where frogs 
are a delicacy, to promote a sufficient number of 
them to tlie stew-pan, or to send them to market, 
if they would not lose them by migration, which 
these politic croakers would be sure to inaugurate, 
should they find themselves inconveniently over¬ 
crowded. Some species of ants, it is said, also 
eject a portion of their population in the same 
eircumstances-r-the outcasts scampering off in 
banjjs to found a new dynasty. Of travellers 
which aro not colonists there is no end. As 
winter approaches, the wolves travel southward in 
packs, in search of prej, At a certain season, the 
land-crabs of Ihe West Indies set forth, somewhat 
in the same determined manner, as a humorous 
writer has obseryeu, as the wives and daughters of 
England, on a unanimous jaunt to the sea-side, 
covering the whole face of # the country in their 
track, aiia moving neither to the right nor to the 
loft, though crushed and slain by thousands on 
their march. Then think of the migrations of 
birds, of the wildfowl in myriads that wing their 
way above the clouds over thousands of miles of 
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ocean—of the pigeon armies of the far west, ! squares. .The little black ants, being much more 
thousands of millions in number, whoso battalions ! numerous, advanced to meet the enemy in a more 
are twenty miles in length, a mile in width, and j extended line, marching two or three deep—leav- 
of a depth solid enough to blot out the light from j iitg a body of reserve at the foot of the hillock 
heaven; who require a whole forest for a perch, j which they had to surmount. As they thus pro- 
and take half the night to settle on it, breaking ! ceedcd to battle, their right wing was supported 
the largest branches by their weight. Think of' by a solid corps of several hundred warriors, and 
the swallows, with their fussy beating-up for ! their loft wing by a body of more than a thousand 
recruits, and'Sudden disappearance on their flight ! —and these rupeotivo positions were maintained 
to a far country—of the sterlings, the quails, and ' during the advance. Suddenly, the right wing 
all the rest of the feathered travellers whose mado a halt, while the corps'in column on the left 
periodical necessities compel them, as they often J wing manoeuvred so as to turn the hostile army; 

compel us humans, to seek beneath a foreign sky ' then they rushed forward up the ascent in posses- 

what they cannot find at home. Then there are ' sion of the red squadrons, and took it by assault, 

the fish. Who shall describe a fish’s travels? The two armies joined battle, and fought for a 

What was captain Cook, compared to captain long time without breaking their lines ; at length 
CodP How many times does a mackerel go | dis&rdor appeared, end detached combats were 
round the world before he lies upon the gridiron ? fought in various directions. After a bloody 
How often does a salmon mak<v the north-west strife, which endured nearly four hours, the . ad 
passage before, like captain Parry, he is feasted ants were compelled to retreat with the wreck of 
(upon) at the Mansion House P Of what coast their forces. On both sides numerous prisoners 
is the pilchard a native P and why is every fin- wero made; and the utmost care was taken of the 
Jack of his innumerable family determined to wounded who, when disabled, were carried by 
follow the fatal fashion bf a visit to St. Ives every their brethren out of the milfc. M. llanhart dc- 
aummerP These, and a good many more that we elnrcs that, so devoted were the defeated party to 
might ask, aro questions for curious cogitation ; ^t this duty, that they suffered themselves to be slain 
any rate we cannot answer them just now, for we in performing it, rather than abandon their charge, 
must proceed to consider in the next place, and * The prisoners taken in battle, it is well known, 
Fourthly, the warrior.—How man, ever since are*by the ants reduced to a state qf slavery, 
the fall, has been given to quarrel and fight with \Vhat may be the occupations of tlieir servitude 
his fellow, we need be at no pains to show, seeihg tan only be guessed. . jP* lmow that ants have a 
that the whole history of maicldnd—alas, that it property in the aphides, which the}’ milk, as bus- 
should be so 1—is the history of battle and blood- bandrnen^do their herds; the prisoners of war, for 
shed. We need only point to corresponding trails aught we know, may act as herdsmen to these 
among the fewer orders of animated naluro; and • valuable flocks, 

h*cre we are struck by some comparisons which : ■ Here we see a nation of diminutive creatures, 
are the reverse of parallels, and not very cotnpli- not individually a quarter of an inch long, leagued 
mentary to the lords of the creation. Give to together in hostile parties, and doing precisely the 
man excessive power, and he is pretty sure to same thing, and on a scale proportionately ns 
abuse it. With the brute races, the reverse is the grand, as two European nations met to slaughter 
general characteristic. The elephant is mighty, one another in behalf of the balanco of power, 
but manageable; tbc lion terrible, but generous; Think what we may of it, the fact is not over 
the leviathan of the deeps is harmless when unpro- complimentary either t’o onv military science, or to 
yoked; while the vindictive and combative pro- the love we are so prone to allow for indulging in 
pensities are strongest in the most diminutive and its display. s 

powerless. True, at one season in the year, most Wo mutt pass over the fights of tlio bees—which 
animals in a wild elate will fight; and the fight- may be*regarded rather as massacres than battles—, 
ing instinct is latent in many at all times, and and numberless other illustrations of the fighting 
may be called into action bv design or accidental instinct in the dumb races, and proceed to notice 
circumstance. But it is odd, and not flattering to some of them in their lmman-like capacity, as— 
our war institutions, that the only approach to Fifthly, managers.—" Go to the nut, thou slug- 
human ingenuity in the science of bloodshed is gard, consider her ways, and be .wise,”, says Solo- 
perceptible in the military operations of those in- rnon. We have been to the ant for wisdom of 
significant little desperadoes, the ants. The beasts another sort already, and shall content ourselves 
of the field, when they fight, fighhrathcr for the on the present occasion with barely alluding to 
mastery than for mutual destruction; but, with licr proverbial thriftinesa and forethought, whieh 
insects war is always wnr to tlio death—if not to exfited the admiration of the wise king, and has 
slavery. The queen bee slays 'her ‘rivals, and made her a model of prudent management to all 
reigns only by the right otaonquest^; but the ant future times. But she is by no means the solo 
not only wounds and slays her enemies, but takes thrifty manager: tho squirrel will lay up a store 
them prisoners and reduces them to slavery, of nuts and beechmast for Winter consumption; 
Hanhart, the naturalist, describes^ pitched battle the bee is more bountifully provident than the ant, 
on a grand scale, whieh he witnessed between two and supplies not only himself but all the world 
tribes—the one of red, the other of black ants, with honey; numbers of the hybernating animals 
He Raw the hostile armies approach each other in make provision against their early spring-waking, 
separate battalions, and advance to the charge in ere nature lias prepared food for their sustenance., 
the greatest order. Hie red ants, led by a captain The very boasts of prey have tho sense to drag 
in front, inarched on a line from nine to twelyo their victims into somo cool, shady retreat, where 
feet in length, flanked by detached corps in they may be longest preserved from corruption 
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before they are devoured. The dog buries the ; and in the afternoon, when they went to dress, 


food which he needs, not at the moment, and digs 
it up again when he is hungry, as though he knew 
that by being kept from the atmosphere it would 
escape putrefaction. Every insect that flies, swims. 


he disappeared. Alarmed at his loss, as they 
valued him highly, they sent for the orier, and, 
before proceeding to their visit, had him cried 


escape putrefaction. Every insect that flies, swims, through the town, offering a handsome reward for 

or crawls, will deposit its eggs where the young, his recovery. , On arriving at Mrs. T-’s, 

on coming into the world, will find the means of however, they found the dog iff the drawing-room, 
. supporting life. In fact, in the mere matter of awaiting their arrival, with a peculiaygreeting on 
management and foresight, man is ctotdono by the his face, expressive of his determination not to l>o 
lower, even the lowest animals, who, in providing ! left out of the party* He had beon there an hour, 
for their own wants and those of their offspring, i having passed in with the first visitor. How is 
set him an example he does not always follow. ! this conduct on the part of the spaniel to be 
Finally, wo shall glance briefly af the claim ! accounted fl5r on tlio ground of instinct P He had 
which some of the animal tribes have, according I been to that house but once or twice before, and 
to our notion, to something more* than instinct; ' had not visited it lately ; his master and mistress 
and we shall make bold to cite a few facts, only were in the habit of visiting elsewhere much more 
a few, which induce us ; for this once at any rale, frequently, and rarely visited at so great a dis- 
to regard them in the light of reasoners. Looking tance. If Blen did not understand the decision 
at animals in their wild state, however varied against him, and .did not resolve to defeat it, how 


and remarkable their instincts, it may with some is his conduct to be explained P Among other 
appearance of justice be averred that there is accomplishments, Bleu possessed those of sittiug 
not much observable in their acts that is demon-_ at table, eating fruit and sweetmeats for a dessert, 
strative of the reasoning faculty. But let the and drinking coffee. 

brute come into contact with the human, and he Wo have hinted above that animals in a wild 
invariably becomes ^ndowed with new qualities, state do not ofleu exhibit evidence of the reasoning 
lie no sooner learns’that man is liis enemy than he power. To this rule there are, however, some 
avoids him—or that he is his friend, than he seeks exceptions. Rome years ago there appeared, in a 
him out. Old birds fly away from the sportsman, popular periodical, a well-attested story, to the 
and even a.fish is not so stupid as to reject the following effect:—A'gentleman, watching the 
lessons of experience; a hungry trout who lias beers swallows at the period of their first arrival, ob- 
often pricked by the beolinrill swijn round the J served a lively altercation going on between a 


in the stable, allowing the groom’s children to 
play between liis legs, and forbearing to move a 
loot, lest he should hurt "them. With the Arabs, 
he is a member of the family, and then his intel- 1 
ligence is of a far higher order. j 

Irrespective of the wonderful things which ' 
animals have been taught to perform by diligent 


“. Bleu,” the pet spaniel, with them. But to-day, 
they, decided, while discussing their plans at the 
breakfast-table, that, for certain reasons, Blen 
should be left behind. The dog heard the decision, 


angler’s bait a "dozen "times, and refuse it at last j swallow and a houSfe-sparrow, which, during the 
with a contemptuous whisk of the tail, haying dis-' proprietor’s long absence, had, with his mate, ‘ 
covered the imposture. The old fox will contrive ! taken possession of the swallow’s nest, which hung 
to spring the trap and then steal the bait. There "beneath the eaves of a cottage roof. Tlie sparrows, 
is not much show of reason in the horse, in his' having possession, would not quit their lodging, 
gendritl conduct among us; yet we have seen him j and could not be forced out. Numerous attempts 
in the stable, allowing the groom’s children to : were made, as well bv the rightful proprietors ns 


were made, as well by the rightful proprietors ns 
by others who came at their call to vindicate their 
comrades’ claims, to induce the interlopers to 
vacate the premises in dispute. All persuasion 
being in vain, the swallows left in a body, and the 
sparrows appeared to have got the victory. Kot 
so. In about au hour, back came the swallows. 


training, and which perhaps may bo fairly ascribed , with some hundreds of their tribe at their tails, 
to memory and imitation, there are proolS eqough The whole swarm began wheeling past the dis¬ 
robe adduced of acts on their port, clearly indicat- puted nest in singlo file; aucPeacli one, as he 
mg the possession of n faculty of reasoning or flitted by, discharged into it or against it a pellet 
judging from the circumstances of the moment; of moist mud. In a few minutes the squatting 
and this can hardly be called instinct. Many will sparrows tverc buried alive in the rapid accumula- 
remember the story of the farmer's dog, who knew ! lions, and tho nest transformed into a compact 
what his master said, even when ho (the dog) was J sarcophagus inclosing their remains! 
not spoken to, and who ran to drive the cow from ' Here was the idea both of crime and its de- 
the clover throe times, npon his master observing ! served retribution entevtainod by a whold tribe of 
to his guest that the cow was in the clover, with- i the creatures we are accustomed to call unreason- 
out appealing to, or even looking at the dog. The | ingand of creatures, too, whom man has never 
writer of this article can testify to an instauco of i succeeded in taming*or reducing to the remotest 
equal sagacity, and indicative of yet more of the ' reeognitiqp df his* sovereignty. The lover of na- 
rcasoning faculty, on tho part of a spaniel which turnl histes-y—-the benefactor and companion of 
had been brought up chiefly within doors, and animals—the observer of the ways of life among 
much petted. This dog’s master and mistress the more minute orders of vitality—each of these 
were going on a certain day to dino from home will call to mind some corroborating examples of 
at the house of a Mrs. T—* residing at about a that sagacity of conduct to be remarked by thoso 
mile’s distance. They had dined with this lady who look fyr it among tlie du»b races, which over- 
once before, and on that occasion had taken steps the possibilities of mere instinct, and sug- 


slcps the possibilities ot mere instinct, ana sug¬ 
gests the doubt whether tho reasoning power of 
certain animals, however inferior in degree, bo not 
as much a fact ns that of him to whom has been 
delegated the lordship over them all. 
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Still, between man’s powers and those of the 
lower animals an immense distance intervenes—a 
distance almost as great as that between their re¬ 
spective destinies. Upon this subject, a quotation 
from a witty yet sensible writer shall conclude our 
paper. " I feel so sure that the blue ape without a 
tail will never rival us in poetry, painting, and music, ! 
that I see* fc* res son whatever that justice may not 
be done to the few tatters of understanding which 
he may rcatly possess. *VVhat have the shadow 
and mockery of faculties given to beast.j to do with 
the immortality of the soul ? Have ^beasts any 
general fear of annihilation! 1 Have they any 
knowledge of God ? Have they ever reached in 
their conceptions the slightest trace of an here¬ 
after ? ... As facts are fairly stated and boldly 
brought forward, the more all investigation goes j 
to establish the ancient opinion of man, before it j 
was confirmed by revealed religion, that brutes are 
of this world only; that man is imprisoned here j 
only for a season, to take & better or a worse here- , 
after, as he deserves it.” 1 


3pflttri|.. 

TO APHID. 

Ok April, tickle April, with thy sunshine anil thy showers, 

Thy hre.ith of soft sweet perfumu from the uinny-colonrud 
flowers; 

Oh April, fickle April, I love thy changeful face, 

With its varying lights and shadows of beauty and of 
grace. , 

Oh April, lovely April, with the garland on thy brow, 

Of the violet and. primrose anil the budding hawthorn 
bough, , 

Coming smiling through thy tears, we hail thco with 
delight. 

As the harbinger olf other days both beautiful and bright. 

T sec tlieo in rt .-ision in days long since gone by, 

In life’s drama then enacted Ixmcnth thy chequered sky, 

Mist with infant forms of beauty and childish •'rattle 
heard. 

In mingled happy harmony with the song of early bird. 

Oh April, changeful April, how like thou art to life, 

Now bright with joy and sunshine, now dark with cure and 
strife; 


REFRESHING WATERS. 

Oh, turn to the waters which satisfy. No loiigw 
hew out cisterns which will hold uo water—nu 
longer pursue the shadows of imaginary bliss; 
but listen to the words of wisdom, and receive the 
gift of God, which is “ living water,” of wlyeh 
whosoever drinketli shall nevej thirst. 

The Holy Spirit’s influences have been repre¬ 
sented as water upon the dry ground, moistening’ 
and fertilising it—giving life. We have now to 
mention the satisfying character of his fertilising^ 
renewing powers. 

He is as a well of springing water. He is called 
in another place, “ the Comforter.” Hence he is 
a well of comfort. Comfort continually flows up¬ 
ward into the soul, from his abiding presence. 
This is the great secret of true pence. Blen 'mar¬ 
vel at the steady calm of the true Christian, and 
wonder that he is unmoved by his troubles. Hut 
the regenerate possess an internal fountain which 
continually sends out sweet consolation. If all the 
upper currents of^bappiness are frozen, his peace, 
like those rivers which take their rise from under 
seas of ice, flows forth from underneath them. Its 
springs still send forth its living stream. Its 
source is untouched. The well of living water is 
never frozen. Its streams never stagnate. Its 
water is continually supplied fresh from tlio foun¬ 
tain of life. As no well supplies itself with water, 
neither docs this. The reservoir, whence it is 
supplied, is in Christ. And as lohg as Christ is 
full of grace, the well will 4 be never dry. aTlie 
peace, the consolation of the true believer will 
never cease to flow; the water in him is “ a well 
of water springing up intef everlastiag life.” 

Such is “ the gift of God.” Such is the bless¬ 
ing which Christ gives to whomsoever he be that 
asketh of him. Such is the gift with which he 
was ready to bless the Samaritan woman. This 
is the water which qiTencbes the thirst of immortal 
souls. Other springs of comfort fail; but this is 
a well whence the living water perpetually flows. 
Would that yen knew “the gift of God!" You 
would then not rest content tul this spring of sal¬ 
vation had found accese to your heart. 


lint the beauteous bow of promise, tike a luilo round thy 
brow, 

Speaks in comfort to the Christian of a better life than now. 

Oh pilgrim, weary pilgrim, to gldvy pressing on, 

Where bright angelic spirits lire clustering round the 
throne; 

Sixth shall all thy woes and sorrows be for ever past, 

A«d thy weary feet stand firmly on Zion's hill at last. 

_ _ __ ' si-v. 

Till! DYING UIKL AND THK SPUING. 

Thk ’birds have t ome again into their bowers, 

The e.ntli is gaily strewn with fair young flow ora. 

Bright silvery clouds float lightly in the sky. 

And on the primroseil banks soft shadows lie. 

Hut I away from all this mirth and bloom 
Must sadly turn to darkness and the tomb; 

Yet 1 base had the cherished wish, long kept. 

To scent the violet’s bicatli before 1 slept; 

To see tlie daffodil anil crocus bright, 

And the white lily bathed in golden light; 

The joyous butler-civ uplift its head, 

And th’ delicate peach its folds outspread. 

Now they aie hero, each beauteous child of May, 

With ejiu so bright, I would that I might stay; 

The jjftave is lone ; yet o’er my brow is eomu 
The weariness of one whoso day is done, • 

Oft have I watched the happy brook glide on, 

Anil thought, 'twill sparkle thus when I am gone; 

'The sun will laugh above my cold deep bed, 

As if beneath his light there slept no dead. 

Oli it would seem less sad to pass away j J 

With waning summer mid the leaves’ decay; 

I should h|vo fellowship in my dark home, 

For, one by one, the flowers would droop and come; 

And earth unjcwelled, like a mourner meek, 

With the moist autumn's tears upon her cheek. 

Would seem for me to weep and mourn, along 
With all her offspring that to dust had gone, 
llut why thus mingle thoughts of shade and gloom 
With the going down into the quiet tomb ? 

Beyond, I know, a cloudless lqnd is seen, 

Whose flowery hills are over robed in green. 

'Tis where the wondrous tree of life extends; 

The rainbow o’er the crystal vfaters bends; 

’Tis where the feet, soiled with this dusty sod. 

Arc bathed in the immortal fount of God. 

Then, trusting in my Loul, I lay my head 
Upon tlio breast of death, now with no dread; 

Nor lightest sound may come my sleep to break, • 

Till I, all ravished in the smile of God, awake. 

11 AllY LEWIS, 
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STRUGGLES IN LIFE. transition. It was a natural and unavoidable one 

cwaftkb x'c.vii. iu Basil's thoughts when his old teacher, having 

• the pooe author wants ah ihtrobuotioh. finished his story, or, in finishing it, said mourn- 

Faoit the woes and struggles of one disappointed fully— 

author, to another • author’s study, is an easy « You see, Mr. Marsdcn, you see, Mr. Basil it is 
No. 174. 1S5.1. g 
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.in introduction I want. Publishers naturally 
loot: cool upon an unknown writer who is a 
stranger to them. If I knew anybody who had a 
connexion in the trade, and would jnst. take me 
by the hand at first, that is all that is wanted. 
But I don’t know anybody, you see.” 

We nv«t do Basil the justice to say that he 
had strictly**hbided by his self-denying ordinanre. 
Since the ^veiling—soiree nine months before the 
time at which we have now arrived—when .Minnie 
had shown him a little of what was lurking in his 
heart, he had not been near the Douglases ; lie 
had even avoided his favourite evening walk— 
St. James’s park—lest, placing himself witliin 
the magnetic inllucncc of Chebea, lie should be 
overcome. 

During his father’s illness, indeed, ho had 
enough to occupy his mind ; buj. when his father 
had so far recovered as to take flight into the 
country, and Basil was .left alone to wile away 
his evening leisure "as ho lvst might—summer 
evenings too—we trust that our readers will give 
him some credit for fortitude raid determination in 
not transgressing lno b* mids and throwing his 
scruples to the winds ; the more so that he knpw 
his friends the Douglases would think his desertion 
Grange and captious. 

"Now, however, there seemed a good and snfli- 
ei. ot reason for renewing his intercourse with Mr. 
Douglas; and, thought Basil. “ 1 should be Con¬ 
ceited to suppose that. T canrr.it pay a single visit 
to Rosa’s father on a matter of business, without 
danger to poor Rosa’s peace of mind. All I have 
to do, is to "be very caution * if 1 should happen to 
see the young lady. And, after all,” thought he, 
in continuation, “my circumstances are a little 
different now from what they were 1l< 

The result of these rapid thoughts was an offer 
to introduce Mr. Julios Hackle to a friend—at 
lca“l an acquaintance, in the literary wofld; who 
might perhaps—though Basil could hold out no 
confident expectation—be able and willing to assist 
him in his pursuit. The thankfulness and joy 
which tliii offer inspired in Mr. Hackle almost 
reproved Basil for his momentary hesitation, while 
it at once obliterated any remaining scruples he 
might have felt. 

“You had better leave your mannsciipl with 
me,” said Basil, “ and I will forward it, to-morrow 
to my friend Mr. Douglas, and fix an evening for 
our calling on him. He will have had time then, 
you know, to look it over, and will be able to give 
his opinion and advice at once." 

This proposal, however, to Raid's surprise, 
rvemed rather to take Mr. Hackle aback. , 

“Certainly, certainly,” lie said hesitatingly; 
“perhaps it might lie a good plan :•luff—excuse 
me, my dear Mr. Bra ID 1 wonlc^ nftt ask the 
question if it were not of vital consequence to mo; 
hut, in such a case as this, one cannot he too 
guarded and cautions. Do you know— do you 
think your friend is to he trusted P” 

"To be trusted.•my dear Mr. Julius!” said 
Basil. 

“ 1 daresay I don't express myself intelligently,” 
rrpii 'd the poor author, in trembling earnestness: 

“ 1 mu sure he must he an hdhonrnblo gentleman 
to be a tii, i !' you,-,;—yon said a IV)<■ ‘of, Mr. 
B'lf-vl p” ' ' 


“ ^ c *> I think I did j and I, may so far vindicate 
my choice of friends,” rejoined Basil, smiling, “as 
to express my full confidence that Mr. Douglas is 
an honourable gentleman.”’ 

“ And you do think lie is beyond tbe reach of— 
no, not beyond the reach, he cannot be; but von 
believe, quite firmly, that he would not be likely, 
not at all likely, to yield to temptation P” 

“ To temptation to anything dishonourable p” 
said*Basil; “ I suppose that is what you mean. 
. Certainly. I should say, not at all likelv. But I 
. do not yet quite understand you, Mr. Hackle.” 

; “ M'hy, you know,” said the poor author, in a 

1 tone of great solemnity, “ there have been instances 
in which such tilings as these ”—placing Isis hand 
j HK his buttoned coat, with an intimation that the 
treasure lay there, in his breast-pocket, v< ry near 
• to his heart—“ such tilings as these have been 
| surreptitiously obtained, or kept back from the 
| rightful owner, when once they have been ineau- 
, tiously allowed to leave his hands, or have been 
found mutilated when they have been returned, 

[ or have even been used-” 

! • “ I cannot say, indeed, Mr. Haclde,” said Basil 
j interrupting his old teacher. ' “ Snell things have 
; hern, 1 dare say. All I can say in reply is, that 1 
j believe Mr. Douglas to be quite incapable of any 
i such felonious deeds; but if »/m?lmve qny remaiii- 
jjng hesitation, yon are ou the‘right, side of the 
hedge now. I will erj“ *r for the site conveyance 
' of the packet to ilk. Donglas: alter that, I must 
I have you to judge of its comparative danger or 
1 sufoty, 

“ i think J may venture; yes, after what yon 
have said—pray do not be offended, Mr. Basil ; 
you see of what extreme importance a fight 

i understanding is in this matter-; but alter 

| vrhat you have been so kind as to say, I am sure I 
; may venture:”—and with tremulous and ill - 
concealed reluctance Mr. Julius Haclde delivered 
| into Basil’s hands the, precious deposit. 

On the following'day Basil transmitted it to 
! Mr. Douglas by a safe hand, accompanying it with 
a note, in ^diieli he proposed, if convenient and 
ngmybl*, to step across to Chelsea and introduce 
| his friend, three days from that date. And 
receiving a laconic reply: “ Pray come, and bring 
! your friend with yon,” ho insisted on Mr. Hackle 
I making their ,Strand lodgings his home, at auv 
rate till the eventful evening was past. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

nn. mrcT.As’9 chitu-isms on inn MANUsimrr, ami ms 

Ct.LNai'I.s TO MB. HArRI.E, 

Mu. Down ms received his young friend, and his 
young friend’s friend, with open-hearted kindiics*. 

“ 1 thought you were never coming to see me. 
again, Mr. Basil," said he; “and I should not, 
have let you off so easily, but my performances 
I don’t keep pace with my intentions. I have been 
j very much engaged since I saw you last. But I 
■ ought to apologise to yon,” lie added, “ rather 
than expect an apology from you. Your father 
lias had a long and sharp illness, Mr. Marsden.” 

“ He lias indeed, sir.” 

“So Mr. Harebell told me. I called in at 
Harebell's one day when I was passing, and lie 
fold mo so. I ought to have made a point of 
calling on ymi alter that, but the time never came. 
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I mil very rarely in town in the evening you 
know.” 

It was a great relief to Basil, to find his friend 
so good-naturedly shifting the blame of their 
recent estrangement on to his own shoulders, 
instead of putting him upon his defence, which 
would have been exceedingly embarrassing; and 
the subject was soon dismissed, Hfeanwhilc, Mr. 
Ifteklo had timidly looked around him, with a 
feeling approaching to reverence. For the* lirst 
time in his life he was in the presenee of a real, 
live,genuine author, one who had not only written 
hooks, but. had had them printed—books upon 
hooks, with his name on the title page too; and 


introduce it. At length, however, Basil ventured 
to allude to the object of the visit. 

“ True, true! your friend’s manuscript,” said 
Mr. Douglas, coolly. “ Yes, to be'sureand he 
seized the poker and stirred the fire. 

“ I am afrafd,” said Mr. • Hackle, after an 
awkward pause, and with a faltering“that 
I hate encroached too much on your unie, which 
must be valuable; ntid parhaps you hrvve not been 
able yet to look over my poor production-” 

“ 1 would not call it a poor production if T were 
yon. sir,”*s.1id Mr. Douglas, gravely. 

Mr. Hackle brightened up. 

“ For of. course you don’t mean that yon think 


who, so far from-having exhausted .his stock of j it a poor production,” continued the experienced 
knowledge, acknowledged himself to he busier | author, in an unaltered tone, which was, as we 
than ever in writing more books. He was quite j have said, grave but yet friendly, and even cordial; 
astonished at. the freedom which marked the : “and if others, think it so, leave it for them to 
intercourse between the author and his young \ give it so harsh a name. If you conhl know so 
friend, Mr. Hackle’s'former pupil. I much of the world—our little world, I mean—as 

The, room itself in which they sat seemed to ! I know, Mr. Hackle, yon would be sure that there 
Mr. Hackle to he entitled to deep veneration. It avo always enough to think meanly of an author’s 
had quite a classic air about it. It was a large j capacities, without his being at the trouble of 
room in an old-fashioned house, in a dull strebf, giving them the hint.” • 

opening at one end upon the Thames, and shaded : I have no doubt you arc quite right there, 

on either side by ancient trees, which in their | gir,” said the rebuffed' Mr. Hackle, with a sigh of 
younger years had probably shed their autumnal 1 


younger years had probably shed their autumnal \ resignation, and timidly -. “ and I fear I have not 
leaves upon the Head of sir ITans Sloanc, in wltbsc , given yon time to form an opinion. Indeed, T 

days the'now dull and'almost dilapidated street ; could not have ventured to submit my”—poor 

was the abode of wealfft •?<*?(!«fashion. Indications* 1 production bad nearly escaped bis lips again, but 
of this yet remained In the superior dimensions of | be saved it—“ my tonnuseripl to your perusal, it 
flic author’s study, and the faded decorations of Mr. Hasil had not encouraged me.” 
its walls and ceiling. “ Mr. RumI was quite right, sir; he knew that 

Hut- to these manifestations of decayed grandeur ,any friend of his would he right wolfome to m_v 
Johns Hackle was sufficiently insensible. Thfe best advice and assistance; 1 only wish it wore 
shelves of rough carpentry which occupied one more valuable than if is; but such as it is you 

side of the room, find were filled with books of all shall have it, Mr. Hackle. T have looked over 

sizes, all thicknesses, all imaginable shapes, all your manuscript, sir—I did so the same night on 
ages, all stages of book life, on all subjects, ap- which J received it; but before we say more about 
parently, mid in all confusion, evidently there for thatfmay I ask whether your views are particularly 
use and not for show—this largo table in the and especially directed to literature as a profession— 
middle of tho room, spread with books, papers, a mode of obtaining subsistence—or is this maiden 


pamphlets, proof sheets, manuscripts, blotting 
paper, dozens of pens in all stages of blackness, 
blotches of dried ink, a huge inkstand, so big that 
•if some giant bad turned author, and had plucked 
quills from eagles’ pinions for pens, it might well 
have served his turn—pack thread, pounce, paper 
knives, pen knives, and we know not what beside, 
in such conglomeration of confusion as an author’s 
table only knows—the upright tall desk in one 
corner of the room, the low desk beneath the win¬ 
dow, the only tidy feature within the four walls, 
with the music stool beside it, Rosa’s scat when 
Rosa was her father’s amanuensis; bnt Rosa was 
not there then—the sofa covered with books and 
papers, books and papers everywhere, even on the 
carpeted floor, in rich disorder—the old-fashioned 
easy chair, covered yith leather, changed by age 
from red to black—the basket, like a clothes 
basket for size and shape, filled with waste 
paper:—where shall wo end ?—these were the 
manifold signs and tokens of literary life which 
filled Julius Hackle with warmest admiration of 
the veteran author. 

Mr. Hackle had sufficient time for these observa¬ 
tions. It seemed as though Mr. Dougins was in 
no hurry to approach tho subject which lay nearest 
his heart, and that his friend was reluctant to 


attempt, which yon call ‘ a poor production,’ to 
stand singly and alone as your first, and Inst offer¬ 
ing at Ihe shrinu of letters ?” 

Mr. Hackle softly confessed to the impeach¬ 
ment : it was his ambition to make literature his 
future pursuit, if he might find admittance into 
the honourable and enviable guild. 

“ Ay, Mr. Hasil hinted as much to me in his 
note; but I was not sure," said Mr. Douglas; and 
once more he raised the poker and gave the lire a 
mighty stir, with great solemnity. “ I think it 
was on that pitrticular point, among others, Mr. 
Tlaclcle. that my yojmg friend informed me yon 
would do me the jhonour of asking my advice,” lie 
added, laying down the poker. 

“ If I blight so fiif presume, sir,” said Mr. 
Hackle. 

“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Hackle; though I fear,” 
rejoined Mr. Dongles, still gravely, “that my 
advice, snob as it is, will bear an unfavourable 

construction.” * 

“ I atn afraid,” said Julius, colouring, and with a 
slight trepidation of manner, “ that my poor—” 
“ Your ‘ poor production’ has bad an unfriendly 
and prejudiced crific,” you would say, observed 
Mr. Douglas, with a kindly encouraging smile. 
“ It is not so, I assure yon; and to set your mind 

a 9. 
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at ease on this score, let me say that I was i 
interested in your manuscript, and that I cannot j 
conscientiously coincide in your own description of j 
it, Mr. Hackle.* If I were empanncled ou a jury, I 
and it were put thus : ‘ What say you, gentlemen, | 
is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty of a j 
poor protection ?’ my verdict would bo ‘ Not j 
guilty, my len d.’ ’’ 

A gleam of pleasure irradiated the pale face of; 
the poor student:—“ Sir.'l am delighted; you are ‘ 
only too kind, sir; this is encouragement indeed, . 
for which I dared scarcely hope after the. rebuffs I 
have received, sir. Accept my heartfelt tlianlts," j 
exclaimed he, with unwonted vivacity, while his j 
eyes glistened with gratitude. i 

Mr. Douglas’s lire wanted a good deal of 
stirring that evening. He once more took the , 
poker in hand. , j 

“I am soiry to raise hopes only to dash them 
down again,” lie said at length : “ hut it would be 1 
wanton cruelty in me to give the encouragement 
for which I see you arc listening, Mr. Hackle : I 
dare not give it.” 

Sad and sorrowful wes the change on Mr. 
Hackle's countenance then. Basil, who hqd 
hitherto silently watched it with generous sym¬ 
pathy, here interposed— 

“ And yet I have heard you speak cheerfully of 
literature as a profession sir,” he said. 

“And you think that my disclaimer now is 
inconsistent with statements -.vhicli I have more 
• than once made to you, Mr. Basil, and perhaps, 
also, with my position as—if I may be allowed to 
say it—a somewhat successful author, in a small 
Vay,” said Mr. Douglas. “ Let me vindicate 
myself by saying, in the first place, that I have no 
sympathy with the complaints which you will 
often hear respecting the misery and wretchedness 
of a literary life. If Jilted for it, and fairly em¬ 
barked in it, a man has as good a chance in .this 
profession as in any other, for decent remunera¬ 
tion for his labour; and, more than this, I may 
say that literature has fed and clothed many who 
have been starved out of every other profession— 
fed them, Mr. Basil, if not with ‘ the finest of the 
wheat,’ and clothe.’, them, if not * in purple and 
fine linen,’ with food aud raiment convenient and 
sufficient for them. I could point now,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Douglas, addressing himself to both 
his guests, “ to several literary men, and women 
too, who but for this resource must have sunk 
into poverty—who were fast sinking into it—when 
literature gave them a helping hand, by putting 
pens into their own, and saying, ‘ Work, and I will 
pay you wages.’ ” , 

Mr. Hackle’s countenanA was once more 
brightened. * • 

“On the other hand,” continued, Mm.‘Douglas, 
“ I could give sad instances in which, from one 
cause or another, literature lias been the stumbling- 
block and ruin of many who, in other lines of life, 
would probably have succeeded in the world; but 
who have cast aside promising prospect^ to attach 
themselves to a profession which, equally with, if 
not above all others, demands energy, perseverance, 
patience, indomitable industry—in short, unweary¬ 
ing application, and stern disregard of all but 
insurmountable impediments and crushing dis¬ 
appointment-, in the way of ultimate success.” 


While he was speaking, Mr„ Douglas rose from 
his seat and walked across the room to his book¬ 
shelves, returning with a vo'-une, which lie put 
into Mr. Hackle’s hands. “ Did yon ever sec that 
work ?” he asked. 

Yes, Mr. Hackle hod seen it: he happened to 
possess it; it was one of a few books which lie 
had left at liit*country lodgings; it was a charm¬ 
ing book, he said. 

“ Ah, I supposed you might be acquainted with 
it, Mr. Hackle;. and perhaps I am not wrong in 
believing it to be the model—I mean as regards 
style—on which you have partly formed your 
own?” 

It might be so, Mr. Hackle confessed; at least 
he ■ might insensibly have adopted the—the— 
the manner of the writer: he hoped lie had not 
servilely copied;—he was not aware of the— 
of any pointed resemblance—of anything that 
could be construed into plagiarism, he stammered. 
He should be pleased, Mr. Hackle added, if lie 
could hope ever to produce anything worthy of a 
place on the same shelf with the book he then 
held in his hand; but lie trusted that his admira¬ 
tion had not betrayed him iiitb a mere imitation 
of style. 

No, it had not, Mr. Douglas responded; he had 
just noticed the similarity, and had fancied that it 
ljaight have resulted from the familiarity of Mr. 
.Hackle with a favojwfa- rautlior; it was very 
natural and proper, and so forth. And, once again, 
the poker was brought into play. 

“ I knew the writer of that book, sir,” said Mr. 
Douglas, after a short silence; “ I may say that 
I knew him intimately: indeed, I fear that either 
my example or my persuasives, or rather, I should 
say, my somewhat injudicious praises of his talents, 
and prognostications of future success, together 
with a too favourable opinion I had formed, in the 
heyday of my literary career, of the superior at¬ 
tractions of literature as a profession, had some¬ 
thing to do in determining his course. 1’crimps 
it is not too much to say that, but for me, that 
volume—the. one you hold in your hand, sir— 
would .noo have been written." 

“ It must be a subject of congratulation, then,, 
sir,” said Mr. Hackle. "I am persuaded that 
you were the means of introducing so excellent a 
writer-” 

“ To a life of unsubstantial popularity and 
gilded misery, sir,” interposed the author, liastily 
and sadly;—“to sorrowful reverses and disap¬ 
pointments ; and to a shattered mind and hopeless 
insanity at last. Let me tell you his story in 
brief, sir, and you shall judge whether, with his 
history in my memory, and liis sufferings on my 
conscience—in a measure at least—I dare now re¬ 
peat the' experiment which, in his case, was at¬ 
tended with such terrible results. 

“ !t is sixteen or seventeon years ago,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Douglas,that I met and was intro¬ 
duced to that gentleman. It was at an evening 
party: I was more fond of evening parties then 
than I am now; bat that does not matter. At 
that time lie was a young man, studying for the 
law, and with good prospects, too, as I have since 
understood, if he had but stuck to his profession. 

“ Well, sir, he was introduced to me, as I said ; 
and I was pleased with him, and invited him to 
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my house. In short, we soon became intimate, the water was running out at the bung-hole m a 
and I discovered that my new acquaintance had full stream: I speak, of course, in reference to the 
thrown off a number of clever sketchy papers, on money earned and the money wasted; to say no- 
a variety of subjects', which he was desirous of thing of the ruin of happiness, psesent and pro- 
turning to account. It was in my power to assist spective. And literature has to bear the blame of 
him in this matter, Mr. Hackle. I was connected that." • . 

with one or two of the popular magazines of that “ You draw a gloomy picture, certamly, sir, 
day—there were not so many then as there are said Mr. Hackle, with.a sigh; but ’ 

now—-and I had interest enough, not only to pro- “But still, you Jhink it may be a little too 
efire the reception of my friend’s articles, bqfc also darkly shaded ? Not a'whit, sir: but there is a 
to have his services retained as a regular con- brighter siije; and, not to terrify you by the hob- 
tributor. ‘ . goblins J Jiavc raised, let inc say, that I could 

“ I thought, sir—I thought, Mr. Basil—that I point out both men and women who have health- 
was promoting the interests of my young and in- fully and pleasantly, ay, even profitably, culti- 
experienced protege by taking him thus by the vated a taSte for literature and literary recreations, 
hand; for 1 gucSsed that he had riot too mych without prejudice to the every-day business of the 
money for his personal expenditure; and the re- world.” . „ 

muneration he received from time to time for his “ You were telling us of your friend, sir, said 
contributions was no despicable addition to the Basil—— * .... 


contents of a slender purse. And if I had stopped “ When I broke off .into this digression, you 
there, it might all have been well. It might have j would say. Well, it is a sorrowful history; but I 
been; but I am not sure even of that: for l have 1 won’t baulk yon. 

' - ... t . « i ii i • v nr 1\_1_ it I 


seen more than one instance in wbieli—excuse “ I told you,” continued Mr. Douglas, “ that 1 

me, Mr. Hackle—the itch for scribbling has cjis- i introduced Mr.-won’t mention names, 

trncted attention which should have been given, however—the author of that book, and a good 

and which, in the end, would have been more pro- ! idany others — to the little world or litera- 

fitably given, to the regular nud legitimate' pur- j*ture. You would have been astonished to see 

suits of life. But this depends so entirely, on i what effect this had. upon him; and without 
circumstances, that no. general rule can safely or making a long story of it, before two or three 
properly be laiif down: there is an old proverb, years at most had rolled over his head, ho had 
you know, Mr, Basil, wiiit'u lolls uwthat ‘what is cast off the trammels of liia original profession, 
one man’s meat is another man's poison,’ and so and had embarked all bis hopes and prospects on. 
it is in this matter, Mr. Hackle. For instance, I the uncertainties and ups and downs of a literary 
knew a man a few years ago, who was really a* career. 

clever nnd ingenious fellow, and who was fond of > “ To my sorrow,” the speaker went on, rapidly, 

• •• w r 1 1 VI • • _ _ _ _JiL _ _i:_Lt a<^!nn nrlivsiVt QnAlUOfl 


grew upon 


raged by 


proper place—or attending to the accounts in his again, of the amenities ot literature; and.wnen no 
ledger, lie was from morning till night, or nearly came to me and asked my advice, declaring how 
so, shut up in a room which he was pleased to dull and distasteful hm former profession h ad be- 
call his study, from which he was on no account, come, and how unprofitable it at present vvas, 1 
except on urgent business, to be diftnsbed. He was foolish enough to predict that if he had cou- 
left Iiis shop to take care of itself, or to be taken rage enough to do what he willed, I should have 
»care of by a couple of idle apprentices, and his no fears for the result, 
accounts to run to waste. What was the end of “ Well, sir—well, Mr. Basil—on the strength 
that, you may easily conceive, Mr. Basil; and of his past success, and in full reliance on the 
literature, of course, had to bear the blame. I magic wand which was to turn ink into gold, and 
knew another gentleman who was introduced to blotted manuscript into bank notes, my poor 
the society of literary men, not of the steadiest friend married an amiable girl; and it was not 
and most domesticated class, and who was gra- long before the troubles began, which came on 
dually drawn away by this association to tlie thicker and thicker till the end came—the end ot 
thousand and one dissipations of London. He which I have told you.” . . „ 

lost his health, his reputation, and his property ‘“He was disappointed in his hopes, then r 
too, or a good deal of it, by these means; and said Mr. Heckler interrogatively and desolately, 
literature had to bear the blame of that. If he “ No,* sir: and therein is the most melancholy 
lmd not turned writer for the press, liis friends part of the Business, to my mind,” rejoined Mr. 
said he wouldn’t hare come to such an ill end. Douglus. “ No, he was not; at any rale he did 
“ I have known ladies,” continued Mr. Douglas not meet disappointment on the threshold of Bio 
—pursuing the new train orthought into which he temple of fame.’ Ho was but too successful. Ho 
had wandered —“ whose houses nave been dust- became popular, sir; the periodicals with which 
bins, whose children have been ragged and un- he was cohnccted rose in reputation by l* 18 means 
taught savages, and whose husbands have been principally; he was sought for ju the labour mar- 
‘ driven to find that enjoyment abroad which they ket—lor wo have a labour market, Mr. Hackle— 
could in vain look for at home—because they, the so that he was overwhelmed, in a short time, with 
wives and mothers, were literary ; and while engagements; and his company was sought for in 
they were pouring, in at the vent-peg by drops, circles to wliicb his popularity as a writer—a new 
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■„ nu'i', .Ur. liaeklo—had iuliodiK^d his name, and tlieh he wan under the him of executions (hr 
lie wns a young” man of most gentlemanly man- < debt; mid then his former vigour would bo awak- 
ners and breeding—social too, and fond ol’ society ; . ened just sufficiently to stave off, by the earning* 
where he once went, lie was welcomed agaiu and | of a few days, and the assistance of a friendly pub- 
again ; and the adulation he received, for the first j Usher or two, the misery which seemed immedi- 
few years of his literary life, was too much, sir, | utely impending. Several times ho was arrested, 
lor him: Here began his misfortunes. These | and had to pawn his future labours to keep him- 
lirst allies*’•ansient gleams, as they ■ afterwards ! self from prison. When these resources failed, lie 
proved, of prosperity, not only made the after j borrowed, as King as he could borrow, from friends 
darkness to be more dark hf contrast, but even who pitied while they blamed him. 
helped on the ruin which might otherwise have j “ Then, to crown it all, he quarrelled with his 
been averted. * j best friends, the publishers. They complained of 

“ The fact is.” the speaker once more* resumed j liis treatment of them, ami found fault with his 
—although compelling himself to continue a sub- ’ productions; they said there was such a falling off 
je< t on which lie had entered with reluctance, and in his evidences of talent and genius, that they 
which became increasingly painful as lie drew to j could no hu ger submit to his 1 caprices, in his 
its close—“ my poor friend was, in the first place, I turn he abused them, mid thus they parted, 
over-elated with success, and believed that liis | “One night—a dark, dismal, stormy night- 
fortune was already secure. I warned him agaiust 1 my poor friend came to my house, exhausted and 
it too, and advised'him to make hay while the sun ! yet furious. I shall not dwell upon that scene :— 
was shining, and he .promised to take my advice ; lie was a raving madman. 51 r. Basil—stark, star- 
out he did not. lie began to live expensively, to j ing mad, Mr. Hackle, lie died soon afterwards 
see company at home as well as abroad, and, in j in a lunatic a;.\luai, and his family—for lie had 
short, to live up lo the income which he felt children—became dependent on the cold charity 
assured was as much hi§ own in perpetuity as | of the world, lad us say no more about it.” 
though it had been drawn from funded property. ” I see,” said .Julius Hackle, mournfully, ” that. 
He even lived hey oral it; and three years had not; after this, 1 must not urge my suit with you, 
passed away before he was deeply in debt, and 1 sir.” 

miserably dunned by tradesmen, who hud very J You must not ask mo to advise yon to turn to 
little patience with a man whom they only kqew | literature as a profession, mosl assuredly, Mr. 
as a profuse squanderer, and the colour of whoso pllaekle. I’ll give UftyiftnVce agaiu to no man or 
money, as they said, it was hard to see. j woman living; but 1 do not’say I’ll not give you 

’ “In the meantime, lhe iuccs-aul demands of \ such assistance as is in my power. Leave your 
society, and of habits of dissipation to which my i manuscript with me for a week or two, and I'll 
poor triend had gradually yielded, encroached upon, i endeavour to put it into train for you, and let you 
the lime which he should have given to work. I know the result as soon as lean. Hut don't, ex¬ 
ile had plenty of work to do ; but lie had only i pect too much; and if I might give another can- 

one head and one pair of hands to do it with, and j tiou, Mr. Hackle—though, perhaps, you may think 
lie was often utterly unfit for mental exertion, it both a selfish mnl a prejudiced one, aud inoon- 

Tle disappointed the public, and trilled \yilli liis j sislcnt to boot, with what 1 have said concerning 

employers, by undertakings and promises \thieh literature as a profession—it would be—don’t trust 
lie broke over and over again, till they were worn to book-making, sir—tion’t trust to it.” 
out. At times he roused himself, and then his “ If 1 may be allowed to say so,” said Basil, with 
exertions were extraordinary—that is, in point of a smile, “ you seem scarcely to know what to say, 
quantity. 1 have known him sometimes to be Mr. Douglas, about this same book-making; you 

twenty hours at liis desk at a stretch—scarcely do not like to hear it abused, aud yet you-” 

leaving it for an distant, and keeping himself up “ And yet,” said Mr. Douglas, laughing, “ I 
to the murk, as lie said, by drinking strong tea by am not slow, at times, in abusing it myself, you 
the quart; and llie rapidity with which, at such would say. Well, you are right, Mr. Basil. The 
times, he threw off boiuc of liis most successful fact is, ’tis o’er gude for banning, and o’er bad fin- 
articles, is almost incredible. Hut it could not blessing; and there’s an end on’t. And now let 
last long—it did not. His popularity declined as us find our way into the drawing-room, for 1 shall 
fast as it had risen; other writers came into the not be easily forgiven for keeping you so long 
field ; the demands upon his pen slackened ; and from the ladies, 1 fearand, throwing oft' the air 
his fair and flattering income wU> fearfully di- of restraint which had hitherto marked his inter¬ 
minished. v * course through the evening, Mr. Douglas led the 

“ My poor friend,” continued Mr. Douglas, way, caudle in hand; and Uasil, who felt his 
“ might even then have recovered himself if only valorous resolves rapidly dissolving, once more 
half of his former cnerg/and buoyaucy had re- found himself in the presence of ltosa. 
mained, and he would have been true to himself. It was later than he would, have believed, when 
But hope feeemed gone, and he became reckless. Basil and his friend Julius bade Mr. Douglas 
Even then, I cannot hut believe there were indi- “ good night” at his foor. 
cations of that insanity, in much that he did, “One word more, Mr. Uasil,” said the host, 
which at last put tllb finishing stroke'to his me- “ I presume your father has not seen or heard 
lancholy history. Instead of retrenching liis ex- from his old friend Lighlfoot lately ? I need 
pciiscs, he plunged into deeper excesses; his home scarcely warn him through you,” he added, with 
wn.s a scene of profusion and of domestic wretch- a light laugh; “ but it is as well that you should 
edness. lli !; unhappy wife had lost all power, if know, perhaps, that ‘ he's at his dirty work again.’ 
she had ever porf.eosed it, of control. Every now Good night." 
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We have but iittk more to lull of Air. Julius 
Hackle, and that little may bo written here. His 
literary career was nipped in the bud—first by the 
discouragement he received from Mr. Douglas, 
and next by the utter rejection of his “ poor pro¬ 
duction” by every publishing house at which it 
was ottered. It was well for him that in his old 
pupil he had met, not only with a sympathising 
friend, but with a l'riend in nedti. lly Jisissil’s 
efforts find influence a clerkship was found for the 
poor ex-teacher, who gradually, as some degree of 
comfort and ease, to which he had, long been a 
stranger, dawned upon him, beeamu reconciled to 
bis loss of literary fame; and w)jo, if you should 
ever meet with him, dear reader—he is an old 
gentleman now—will at your request, and no¬ 
thing loth, regale you with the history of liis*six 
weeks’ travels in the desert of London in search 
of a publisher. 


PATIENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

V/iiuk [ was a score or so of years younger than 
1 am now, 1 resided for some time in a pleasant 
hamlet, situated upbn a high level of lolly table 
land at the distance of a couple of miles from a 
Ihmrishing city. It presented flu* unusual jjpee.- 
l.vle of. ft village almost without poor, because it 
consisted principally yf villas and genteel cottagds, 
used as summer Residences by 4he easy-going' 
class of citizens in the valley below. Almost the 
only trades practised in the place, besides those 
of the butcher, baker, and grocer, were those of tint i 
lodging-house keeper and the gardener, and not a»! 
few of the inhabitants combined both of these I 
professions—cultivating' a bit of ground for garden 
produce, a good portion of which they disposed j 
of on the spot to the summer visitors, carrying j 
or sending the remainder to the city on market- 
days. But old John Fussel, who, with his wife, 
a strong-minded and amazingly strong-bodied 
woman, cultivated u charming little valley called ; 
Ihxlsley Bottom, eschewed the letting of lodgings j 
altogether. They had tried it, hut it had dis¬ 
agreed with them. Johu had therefore re¬ 
linquished the lease of the lodging-house to 
another, and, hiring an additional patch of land, ! 
had tnmed his undivided attention to his own j 
trade as a gardener. ; 

John was what is called a “ character." lie j 
hud on all subjects, no matter what they were, I 
original notions of his own; some of them exceed- j 
ingly childish and absurd, but others, nevertheless, 
so undeniably .just, well-founded, and pat to the \ 
purpose, that I could not but regard him us a 
rough diamond—an uncultivated genius in his 
way. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
Dodsley Bottom was one of the most picturesque 
and romantic sitesftobe met within the neighbour¬ 
hood, it happened that I frequently found myself 
conversing with John in Ins garden. He cultiva¬ 
ted almost every description of fruit and esculent 
vegetable that the climate and soil would allow to 
grow to perfection; and had besides a choice and 
extensive collection of flowers, the snlo of which 
added considerably to his income. He plumed 
himself most, however, upon his stock of bees, of 
which there were -above two dozen hives, situated 


in different parts of the valley. To these be had 
necessarily to devote much of bis attention, and 
the busy little creatures knew him so well as to 
allow him to take what liberties ho chose, without 
molesting him. * 

Following him one day too near to a row of 
hives, I got stung in the chert;, and prmipitutely 
retreated. John squeezed the woupk'uml cured 
it almost instantly by the application of the juice.) 
of a leal’ which lie oruised by crumpling it in his 
hand. 

“ ’Houseme," ho said, “but your want o’ patience 
cost youMTat sling in the face; if you had let Vm 
alone, they wouldn’t ha’ stung yon.” 

“ Patience!” said I,“ I did hut flap them away ; 

I don’t want them buzzing in my fin e and eyes.” 

“ I let ’em buzz in mine as lunch as they like,” 
said lie, “ and they never sting me.” 

Then followed a lecture on patience, which, 
according to John Fussel, was the most profitable 
and praiseworthy of all the virtues that a man 
can cultivate. He drew his illustrations from bl¬ 
own profession, showing me how the earth would 
yield everything to the man who had patience to 
wait for it; and, in coifcluding, gave me to under- 
| -4 and that he considered gardening the be»l 
■ school for the cultivation of mental as well as 
l bodily food, and lor the exercise of the virtues ns 
| well as the muscles. * 

I , l never cared to dissent aloud from old John 
j Fussel’s conclusions; and I bade him good day, 

1 half wondering in my own mind whether he was 
such a model of patience as, irom certain inuueu- 
doc-s lie bad let fall, it was plain he would have 
had me suppose him to be. . 

A Jew days after, I wanted a salad to append 
to the cold joint which was to be that day’s dinner, 
and 1 set off to Dodsley Bottom to order it myself. 

I reckoned upon finding John busy in some part 
or other of bis grounds, and, being in no burry, 1 
strolled leisurely on, feeling quite sure I should 
meet him somewhere in very good time. I gave 
the bees a wide bertli in passing, scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon a new scare-crow thing in 
a kail-bed, and went on to the water-cress ponds, 
where I stayed to watch the silver minnows darl¬ 
ing about among the green tendrils and brown 
round leaves—then on to the flower-garden—and 
further .on still to the orchard. I must have 
spent about haif-au-lmur very pleasantly in this 
horticultural stroll. No John Fussel was to be 
seen—a circumstance which I laid never known to 
occur before. But it was now time that my salad 
should bo gathered, and I retraced my steps 
towards the ebttago. As I again drew near the 
bites where I hack been stung, my attention was 
once more, attracted towards the scare-crow object 
in the kjjif-bod, by a slow motion which the Jignro 
seemed to rflake with one arm, and which, as there 
i was no wind, nor n breath of air stirring, I conld 
1 not account for. Without a thought of the spec- 
I tacle I was about to witness, I drew carelessly 
near to examine it closer. . What was my horror 
and ularhi at discovering that the supposed scare¬ 
crow was no less a personage than old John 
Fussel himself, buried alive, and standing (spade 
in band) from tljp top of his griziled head and 
paper cap, to the bottom of his red-patterned 
waistcoat, in one monster swarm of bees clustered 
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together, and hanging over him like a huge black 
nose-hag. 

“ Is that you, John p" I bawled. 

John spoke never a word ; but again the slow 
wavy motion of* the arm, which had drawn my 
lirst attention, was repeated. 

What ».as to be‘done? I was ashamed to 
think I oWr’t know. My first morbid impulse 
was to light oil the bees with the branch of a 
tree; but I sow at once that if I made such an 
attempt, we should both, in all likelihood, be stung 
to death. I darted oft' to the cottage as fast as I 
could run. Mrs. Fussel was on her knees at the 
door, hearth-stoning the step. 

“Quick!” said 1, “ the bees have swarmed all 
over your husband’s head. What is to be done?” 

The woman leaped to her feet with an imme¬ 
diate call on Peggy to bring the l'rying-pan ! In 
an instant she had torn a small •bough from a 
hazel bush standing near, and grasping that and 
the frying-pan in her jcfl hand, and the kitchen 
poker in her right, rushed out, with myself for 
guide, and hastened towards her husband. The 
clanging which she kept up with the poker upon 
the disc of the pan had A sensible effect upon 
the bees, as she halted within a lew feet of the' 
good man. The black quiet mass began to stir 
all over like the surface of water rippled by the 
wind, and then to sparkle like tv thousand diamonds 
as the wings of the insects fluttered in the sun ; 
beams. Then—one layer after another—they 

scaled, as it were, off the motionless figure of the 
old gardener, and with a most uproarious buzzing 
wheeled aloft over the music of the frying-pan, 
and settled by degrees upon the hazel bough, 
which soon began to bend beneath their weight. 
In a very short time the whole swarm, perhaps 
five and twenty thousand in number, had released 
the old man from their affectionate embrace; and 
there he stood with a face glowing like a live-coal 
with heat, and trickling with perspiration froVn 
every pore. Mrs. Fussel, without pausing to 
congratulate him, but flinging him an “ I thought 
how it would he,” picked her way carefully, ac¬ 
companied by Peggy, across the garden beds to 
a distant part of the ground, where a new row of 
hives stood in preparation for the expected swarms, 
and where she succeeded in establishing the new 
colony without accident. 

"Are you much stung, John?” I asked, jus 
the old man wiped his dripping face with his 
apron. 

“ Stnng!” he retorted in a tone of indignation— 
“ not so stupid as that comes to. Didn't 1 tell'ee 
there’s nothing like patience; and-’fl’yc think 1 
preaches what I don’t practise!? Stung! no, '-1 
b’aint stung; but I was a’most smothered, and 
that's a fact. When I heered you a conlin’-down 
the walk, I thought ’twas sill right; but ‘l ’spose 
you forgot to look this way—and you was gone 
so long I began to think you was never a coinin’ 
back again : but, patience, you knotv—there was 
nothing else for it, and I had to wait; but it’s all 
riglit now.” * 1 

“ But suppose I had not come at all, what 
would you have done ?’’ 

“ I'd ha’ had patience till the missis came to 
call me in to dinner. What else could I ha’ 
done?” 


“ Rut if the bees had swarmed upon jou when 
the mistress and Peggy were awity to the market P” 

“ Ha, ha! They never do swarm when tho 
missis is away—good reason why; the missis don’t 
go away when the bees is goin' to swarm; that 
wouldn't do; wo always know that, and get things 
ready ; but they took me unawares this morning, 
just when 1 was flunkin' o’ summat else.” 

I certainly edftld not deny to old John the credit 
of possessing a considerable share of the virtue he 
was so fond of inculcating; but I bad my own 
reasons for supposing that he had exhibited more 
-bravado than gratitude on his escape from what 
he must have felt to have been imminent peril. 
However, the practical lesson he had afforded me, 
of the snprcmo»virtne of patienee Under difficulties, 
often recurred to me, especially when some time 
after 1 beheld the luscious honeycombs lie had 
sent me upon my breakfast table, and regaled 
my morning appetite with the produce of that 
identical colony which I had seen clustered so 
ominously about the old man’s bead. 


SKETCHES OF THE’CRIMEA. 


Tim 11U9SIAM AX SEX AT JOS. 



Jill. OAVES OV lNXEBMAIVK. 


As the road to the Black Sea, and an advanced 
stepping-stone in the way to Constantinople, the 
possession of the Crimea was eagerly desired by 
Russia; and the usual methods adopted by un¬ 
scrupulous governments to secure a prize, were 
employed to master the peninsula—the open law of 
the strong arm, and the hidden machinery of 
pertinacious and flagitious intrigue. Catherine n, 
Prince Potemkin, the rival khans Chahyn Gherui, 
and Selim Glierai, with %lie bey Mansour, are the 
chief historical personages connected with the 
event. Suwarrow, then hut u rising officer, acted 
a subordinate part, with general Balmainc, a son 
of the Scotch peer of that name, whose adherence 
to the Stuarts compelled him to leave his own 
country. Catherine was prepared by native dis¬ 
position to carry out the traditional policy of tho 
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dynasty respecting the southerly extension of the 
empire. The love of power and fame was her 
domineering, though by no means her exclusive 
passion, for she. blended the most daring ambition 
that ever marked the character of man?with the 
grossest sensuality that ever dishonoured the 
■vilest of women. From nearly the commencement 
of her reign, the empress contemplated three great 
political designs—the prostration of Poland, the 
annexation of the Crimea, and the dismemberment 
of tho Ottoman dominions—proposing to retain the 
best part of them', along with the capital, as her 
own portion of the spoil—the share of the lioness. 
She failed in the latter object, but succeeded in 
the two former; and success in both was infamy. 
Prince Gregory Potemkin, the partner of her 
wickedness, maintained his extraordinary ascend¬ 
ancy over her mind, chiefly by nursing this dream 
of an oriental empire, at the same time calculating, 
that after seeing thePczarina crowned in Constanti¬ 
nople, he might reign there himself as viceroy. 
Everything about this remarkable man was of 
colossal stamp—his person, abilities, honours, 
revenue, power, pleasures, and vices. With equal 
facility he could plan a campaign, marshal au 
army, conduct a siege, play the refined courtier, 
act 'the subtle diplomatist, get up an entertainment, 
arrange a spectacle, and counter-plot an intrigue. 
No difficulty deterred, no danger daunted, and no 


crime repelled him from his purpose, while the 
strangest contrarieties appeared in his character. 
He was polished, yet a boor, extremely indolent 
and astonishingly active, enormously licentious and 
abjectly superstitions. His mind had European, 
Tatar, and Cossack features, ilis habits partook 
of the rudeuess of savage life, and of the volup¬ 
tuous indulgence which marked the worst days of 
imperial •Rome. He gave away millions,' and 
haggled with almost every creditor. Such was 
the man, bold, skilful, fertile, false, and thoroughly 
depraved, who for sixteen years was virtually the 
autocrat of Russia, who appointed or removed 
ministers, generals, and minions, and wove the 
web which eventually inclosed the Crimea within 
the limits of the empire. 

The 6eceyid Jreat war of the last century 
between the Russians and Turks, closed with the 
treaty of Kainardji in tho year 177*1. It recog¬ 
nised the independence of the Crimea. The two 
empires bound themselves not to interfere in its 
affairs. The Tatars of the peninsula, and some 
adjoining districts mentioned in the third article, 
were to be regarded on both sides as “ free nations, 
entirely independent of every foreign power}” and 
as “ equal to all other powers which govern them¬ 
selves, and are only dependent on God —et ne 
dependant qtie de Diew.“ Nothing could be 
clearer or more explicit than this language. The 


while the 
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Turk- abided Ly the eontrait with liiitli mid 
constancy ; but the ink with which the treaty was 
si;; ued find, scarcely dried before the Russians set 
to work to violate the engagement, and rob the 
r.ltars of their freedom. It could not be done by 
turning or twisting in any way th ( c terms of the 
ihvunicuft but the knot which their practised 
diplomatiffSi'gers could not untie, was cut in 
Gordian fashion. Potemkin was ti e arch-manager 
of tlio notations project.* Appointed governor- 
general of South Russia, with large sums and 
powerful forces at his disposal, he took his station 
at Taganrog on the sea of Azof, or at Kherson, 
newly ioumifd on the banks of the -Dnieper, in 
order to wateli the progress of events, and promptly 
pounce upon his prey at the first favourable 
opportunity. Here he plotted and revelled, oc¬ 
casionally flying to St. Petersburg to consult the 
empress, or counteract a political foe, going and 
returning in less time than would be taken by an 
ordinary man in accomplishing a third of the 
distance. 

Emissaries entered the peninsula to sow the 
seeds of dissension among tlio Tatars, form a pro- 
iviissi.tn party, and procure the election of a khan 
who might he used as a tool. Jn the later days 
of the khanate, the rulers, though always of tiic. 
Ghera'i family, were elected by the nobles and chief 
mi'ii, who paid respect gciiehdlv to public opinion 
in their choice. A suitable instrument was fou.nd 
in Chain n Ghent!; and by dint of bribes, honours, 
flatteries, aftd promises, bis elevation to the go¬ 
vernment was procured. The prince was a man 
of feeble, character, somewhat luxuriously inclined, 
of unsuspecting temper, easily led and duped., 
Two Russian agents, decorated with the title of 
ministers plenipotentiary, appeared at his court. 
What could ho do less than reciprocate the friend¬ 
ship of Catherine, by semling a depul alien of six 
Tatar linr/.as to St. Petersburg to compliment the 
empress? They were received with distinc'iion, 
presented with magnificent caftans previous to an 
audience, and returned to their own country cap¬ 
tivated with the state, and battered by the con¬ 
descension of the great mother of Muscovy. Blind 
to the snare laid for Ids ruin, the khan lushed 
i.do it with thoughtless haste. Surrendering him¬ 
self up to the foreign influences around him, he 
became fond of the novelties and arts of Europe. 
Care was taken to gratify his tie to, and to supply 
tlio incentives to ctfoininiiey. Ho soon learned to 
despise tlio manners of his own people, abandoned 
the ancient mode of eating, got a Russian cook, 
and hud his meals served up on plate. Instead of 
mounting on horseback like iii.Kfcount rymou, ho 
travelled and took rerroatioia in a close carriage. 
Forgetting his independence and rank, he sought 
an appointment in the Russian ai my/anal became 
a lieutenant-colonel of thd Preobru^msky guards, 
the uniform of which was sent him by the empress, 
with the order of St. Anne. His own body-guard 
was composed of Russian soldier,-f; and Suwanw 
became the general commander of his forces. 

Sorrow at these proceedings, followed by mur¬ 
murs loud and long, was succeeded by intense ex- ; 
auperation, till the patriotic Tatars determined ‘ 
upon resistifhee, and formed an anti-Russian party, j 
under Selim Ghera'i, a young, bold, and brave ! 
prince, a3 their khan. The boy Mausour was j 


active in organising and iautabiiug the move* 
meut. This extraordinary mau.'the predecessor ol 
Sclmmyl as tlue priest, prophet, and warrior of the 
Caucasus, but fur bis superior in capacity and 
power, had elevated himself to the leadership of 
the mountain tribes by bis intrepidity as a soldier, 
his eloquence as a preacher, and indomitable en¬ 
mity to the Muscovite. He acquired influent" 
from the very 'mystery which invested him. A’o 
one knew precisely who he was, or whence Ik, 
eauie. No one could anticipate his movements, ,vi 
secret were jiis plans and rapid their execution. 
With lightning speed he seemed to pass from the 
Caspian to the i£iixine, from the narrow defiles of 
the Caucasus to the open steppes of the Criim a. 
appearing utotlic precise moment and the exact 
spuL where an advantage was to bo gained again; i 
tiie common enemy, everywhere boldly exposing 
himself, and long escaping unscathed, though foes 
tracked his passage with the tenacity of blood¬ 
hounds. It is remarkable that, while reverently 
iuvoking the name of Allah, he never, or virv 
rarely, mentioned the mission of Mohammed, ami 
taught, a more tolerant form of Islamiam than 
tlult announced in the kornn. Jlis fame spread 
far and wide. High station was offered in return 
for his services. The Ottoman sultan invited him 
to become bis grand-vizier; the shah of Rcr.-ia 
made similar advances; but be despised all woihlL 
grandeur. A magnilimifsi.il he accepted, pre¬ 
vented by the highbrnrl-rtrirfs, bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

“ The . victorious Mansour, SeLcik cml lm, i! 

, Conqueror of the Mo-eovs, l Ilk) of the llegira.” 

Though Jiunlly worsted, ho caused Russia to ex¬ 
pend mines of treasure and rivers of blood and 
no name is now more honoured in the vale of 
the Caucasus than that of the bey Mansoiir. 

A Russian insult produced a popular outbreak 
in Il.iglcliv-mui. The infuriated Tatars fell upon 
the foreign guard of the khan, and compelled 
those to lice who escaped the sword. This was 
the signal for a general insurrection. The country 
rose fu miixsc. Selim Gherai, with the boy Mar- 
sour, took -possession of the capital, and was 
formally recognised as the khan of the Crimea, 
the timty-iiinth of his race. Meanwhile Chahyii, 
Gherai, with his followers, withdrew precipitately 
towards the outposts of the Russians, who, con¬ 
trary to the treaty, had established detachments 
in the peninsula of Kartell. The wretched fugi¬ 
tive threw himself into the arms of Potemkin, and 
invoked the aid of the empire. This was exactly 
the result all along anticipated, desired, and con¬ 
trived for, by the representative of the empress. 
There was now a pretext for open and active inter¬ 
ference. A rightful sovereign applied for nssid- 
auee against his refractory subjects, lfow could 
it bo refused ? It was the cause of Lawful rule 
against rebels—of order agaiqpt confusion. Strong 
military forces, ready for the occasion, were forth¬ 
with poured into the country, to put down u 
usurpation, and restore to the people the blessing 
of legitimate government. The Tatars were dash¬ 
ing soldiers, but, being comparatively strangers to 
discipline and artillery, they could not eopo with 
the better trained, appointed, and more numerous 
forces of the enemy. After many a gallant strug¬ 
gle, Selim Gherai and the patriots were driven to 
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the mountains, und Lor sumo time maintained i 
themselves in that' position by a guerilla warfare. I 

Woiv enme tbo climax of perfidy. Having over- ! 
van the country under the pretence of restoring i 
the rightful khan, the puppet was unceremoniously j 
sent oil'into Jlussia upon u pension; and Catherine 
took upon herself the cares of government, annex- j 
ing his territories to her empire by n simple mani¬ 
festo, issued in 1783. Thus, within nine years I 
idler assenting to a treaty which declared the j 
Tatars free and independent for all ages, she signed ! 
the ukase which forcibly converted them into I 
her own victim subjects. Compensation lor the 
expenses of the war, moderately estimated at 
twelve millions of roubles, was assigned as one 
reason for this seizure of territory; ifnd the Tip-ks 
were audaciously accused in the document of 
having infringed tlie treaty of Jvainardji! The ; 
infamous proceeding roused numbers of the people 
who had been partisans of Chaliyn Ulierai to join 
with Selim in a combined movement to prevent 
the slavery of their country. Upon Potemkin, who 
had gone to Jit. Petersburg, obtaining information 
of this design, he sent orders to prince Pro/orofsky 
to seize upon the principal parties concerned, and 
punish them with instant death. The officer had 
the noble iirmness to reply that he was not an 
iissatsin. Hut |*otern kin found a willing intern¬ 
ment in his cousin Paul, who caused upwards of 
twenty thousand Tatars, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, to be jjumglileycd in co!il blood, while thou- 
: units fled from his vengeance to the Caucasus. 

During tli'e contest, the Summer Palace of the 
khans peribhed, an incident which contributed, 
more than any defeat to dispirit tlift Tatars, This i 
w:w a light fairy-like buildiug in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bagtchu-yerai, commemorated iu^ioctrj as 
having descended from paradise. A celebrated 
inscription in Arabic over the entrance gate por¬ 
tentously linked the political fortunes of the people 
w itli the edifice, by inliftialing that if ever fired by 
a stranger’s hand, the event would be fatal to the 
state, it has been thus versified:— 

“ Krom fne protect my dome', mid lialN ; 

When they siinil cnuiiMi' Titary f?ii! * 

And know, tins defined fatal brand • 

Can only Maze in stranger band. 

The vilid lightning’s awful power 
(fan harm unr minaret nor tower; 

In vain the quaking earth may yawn, 

J’m charmed ’gainst nature’s deadliest hloiin ; 

Kim 1 lire! is mine and Tatarj’s doom, 

Fire ! lire! is mine and T.it.try’s lomb.” 

One night, during tho war, an awful explosion, 
followed by a conflagration, destroyed the Summer 
I’aktce. This was the work of the liussian genc- 
ral, doubtless designed to accomplish the predic¬ 
tion. So utterly did the stranger's baud demolish 
the structure, that its site is not to be identified 
without a guide. With it, hope perished in the 
minds of the people; and the last fragment of 
empire passed away from the descendants of 
Ghengis Khan. 

The importance of the Crimea, now dignified 
with tho name of Taurida, to the ambitions de¬ 
signs of the empress on Constantinople could not 
‘ possibly be exaggerated. Hut Potemkin seems to 
liaVe transmitted to her.highly-coloured descrip¬ 
tions of the beauty, fertility, resources, and popu¬ 
lation of tlie peninsula, and of the whole of south¬ 


ern Kussia, though in reality the region is for the 
most part a monotonous and desolate steppe, which 
tho ravages of war hud then rendered doubly waste 
and dreary. Hence, under a fidstsimpression, she 
determined upon a journey to the newly acquired 
portion of hersmipirc, in order to receive in per¬ 
son tlib homage of its inhabitants. Polilukiti was 
startled when the project was first bsd&cned. But 
embarrassment wa%soon over. Fertile in resources, 
ho was not the man to "hesitate imirty minutes in 
arranging ii- plan to meet a difficulty, and carry 
him in Jtrjuinph through a crisis. By the time 
that Catherine was prepared to inspect his con¬ 
quests, ho was ready to introduce her to a laud 
flowing with milk and honey, studded with towns 
and villages, sprinkled with flocks mid herd'-, 
smiling with groves and gardens, teeming with 
plenty, and stocked with people. One request he 
had to make to the empress, of no trifling import¬ 
ance to his object. Confessing that the hist three 
millions of roubles drawn from the imperial trea¬ 
sury for the improvement of the conquered coun¬ 
tries hud been converted to his own private use, 
but protesting Unit li<^ had ail along desi^pl to 
repay it, he earnestly solicited permission to draw 
flirce millions more, and the whole should be re- 
> funded. The request was granted; and the troops 
in the interior of the empire were rapidly hurried 
in masses to the south. The promise of repay¬ 
ment was never performed. 

In the depth of whiter, January 18,1787 (o.s.), 
Catherine left St. Petersburg with her suite,, 
which included the French, Austrian, anil English 
ambassadors. The latter was Mr..Allen Fit/- 
herbert. The envoys had previously been pre¬ 
sented with a pelisse, a fur-cap, and a mulF, for 
tho journey They travelled by turns in tlie 
imperial sledge. Great fires were lighted on the 
road, at the distance of every thirty fathoms. At 
Sinyletisko the party made some stay, and then 
went on to lvicf, where the spring was waited for 
to break up the ice of the Dnieper, anil admit of 
the further distance being accomplished by water. 
Early in May, the empress went on board a mag¬ 
nificent galley, one of fifty assembled for the oc¬ 
casion, and began the descent gf tho river. It was 
a beautiful day. The sky was clear, the air calm, 
and the shores were verdant. As she proceeded, 
pretty insulated dwellings und well-built villages 
appeared ou cither hand. But had they been 
minutely examined, the houses would bye dwin¬ 
dled into slender fronts of the paltriest description, 
and the villages into collections of them. Towns 
also were exhibited,of tlie same construction, with 
warehouses crannied with goods. The raw pro- 
diufe of the couulry had been collected, and 
manufactures sent ior ill hot haste from Vienna 
and otlfej’'places; buj, for the most part, tho 
ticketed bales and bags were empty, or stuffed 
with shavings, straw, and earth. Peasants, cattle, 
und sheep everywhere gave animation to the 
landscape. A few thousand men, women, und 
children were transported frgm one spot to another, 
under ooifer of tho night, and thus produced tlie 
spectacle of a country teeming with people. At 
Kainev, the poor l;itig of PolaniL Stanislaus 
Augustus, who had been shivering there for three 
mouths, joined Catherine, and on nearing Kher¬ 
son, she received the stolid Austrian emperor. 
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Joseph ii. Here an inscription met her gaze on one 
of the flimsy gates: “The road to Byzantium." Both 
sovereigns accompanied her to the Crimea, along 
with a motley group of adventurers. There was 
Leroux, a Frenchman, supposed to be a secret 
emissary of Calonnu; Miranda, a Spanish refugee 
from they^ayaunah, and lady Craven, an English¬ 
woman, aft&ftvards Margravine of Anspaeh. On 
entering the peninsula, deputations of myrzas, 
beys, irnans, and aghas hailed the imperial visitor, 
bowed lowlily before her, took the oath of 
allegiance, and presented the customary, offering 
of bread, salt, and sugar. They were gipsies, 
Jews, and Armenians, arrayed for the occasion in 
the costume of Tatar grandees. Truly Potemkin 
was a genius, and prince of impostors! Whether 
Catherine found out the juggle, and then con¬ 
nived at it to save appearances with her guests, 
is not known, and perhaps never will be. She 
repaired to Bagtehe-serai, Stars Crim, and Aktiar 
(Sebastopol). But her stay was short, and not 
without danger, as the Tatars menaced her life in 
the towns, while Selim made many a furious 
attack upon her troops froip his mountain strong¬ 
holds. If not now destroyed by the bombardment 
of Sebastopol, a pleasant little house exists at the 
end of Catherine-strect, towards the harbour,' 
whore she resided during lu^ stay, and which she 
hastily quitted in consequence of a conspiracy 
being discovered. The empress reached St. 
Petersburg in July, after an absence of six 
months, having expended seven millions of roubles 
upon this senseless journey. 

Some notice of the ultimate fate of tho parties 
mentioned in this paper may be expected. 

The final career of the bey Mansour is as 
obscure as its commencement. The Russians 
maintain that he was a Pole in disguise, owing to 
his intimate acquaintance with the arts and ! 
sciences of Europe, and the fluency with whiefc he 
spoke some European languages. Local tradi¬ 
tions and Turkish authorities claim him as an 
Asiatic, a native of Daghistan. According to the 
ltus-ians, a prisoner came into their hands at the 
siege of Anapa, in 1701, whom they had every 
reason to believe <cvas the formidable religious 
chieftain, and who was sent to end bis days either 
iu the convent of Solovetz, amid the bleak solitudes 
of the White Sea, or in the fortress of Schlusselburg 
on the Ladoga. Other accounts state, that lie 
lived tills he had seen a hundred winters as a 
recluse in a lonely glen of the Caucasus. Some of 
the highland tribes have a wild legend, that 
because he was not a true; Mussulman, the 
warrior-prophet has been conderr.ifed to a hundred 
years' imprisonment in the boWels of a mountain, 
at the expiration of which time hfe wiy re-appear, 
and wield his conquering gword to t.lie.donfuaion 
of his enemies. The only certain point is, that 
lie suddenly disappeared, and left behind him the 
memory of burning words and furious forays, still 
cherished in the country where they were heard 
and seen. • 

The lot of the duped Cliahyn Gherai is well 
known. It was a hard one. Though promised a 
residence at^t. Petersburg, with an annual pen¬ 
sion of u hundred thousand roubles, he wa3 sent to 
Kaluga, then a wretched hamlet on the river Oka, 
to which place he was restricted as a kind of pri¬ 


soner of state. His pension, after being ill-paid, 
stopped altogether, and he was reduced to beg¬ 
gary. Deeming any alteration of circumstances 
a change for the better, the miserable man, in his 
despair, petitioned to be delivered up to the Turks, 
though his conduct had made them his mortal 
enemies. Russia, with unparalleled cruelty, took 
him at his worjl. Being conveyed into Moldavia, 
he was placed on the Turkish frontier, captured by 
the authorities, and transported to Rhodes, where 
the exasperated populace put him to death, as the 
cause of the Russian seizure of the Crimea. 

Selim Gherai, finding further resistance useless, 
agreed to retire* from the country, and obtained 
a safe-conduct to Circassia. He died there in 
tho. shadow W the Caucasus, leaving a nume¬ 
rous issue. Krim Gherai, a lineal descendant of 
the khans, through the instrumentality of Scotch 
missionaries, renounced Mohammedanism, and be¬ 
came a Christian convert. While yet a youth, he 
resided for some time with Dr. Patterson at St. 
Petersburg, then visited England, studied at the 
dissenting academy at Ilomcrton, and afterwards 
in the university of Edinburgh. He married an 
English lady, and finally settled in the Crimea, at 
Simpheropol, where the prinde and his wife had 
the recognised style of sultan and sultana. Having 
became a Russian subject, and relinquished' the 
property in the Caucasus to whipli he "was heir, 
tfic emperor Alexander allowed him a pension of 
six thousand roubles. One pf his daughters not 
long ago married a German, also a Protestant. 
Strange Issue indeed it would be of the present 
•war, if the allied powers restored the old khanate 
• of the Crimea, hnd raised to the throne the ancient 
lint—the now protestant descendants of Ghengis 
Khan. • 

Melancholy, yet not surprising, was the end of 
Potemkin, the man who, for sixteen years, never put 
a restraint upon his appetites, however costly to 
himself and onerous to othdta their gratification. In 
winter, he would havw cherries, the produce of a 
green-house, though he paid for them at the rate 
of a rouble each. From the banks of the Dnieper, 
military officers were posted off to Riga for china 
oranges, upon the arrival of tho spring ships ; and 
a certain soup, of which he was immoderately * 
fond, sometimes travelled all the way from St. 
Petersburg to Kherson, a journey of more than a 
thousand miles. Worn out by luxurious profli¬ 
gacy, excesses of all kinds, and the fire of his pas¬ 
sions, he felt life ebbing without any apparent 
malady. Yet he would not forego sumptuous din¬ 
ners, hot wines, and Dantzic liqueurs. One morn¬ 
ing, in the autumn of 1791, a carriage left Jassy 
in Moldavia, bearing the governor-general of the 
Crimea and Southern Russia. It was long before 
dawn, and the air was sharp. Scarcely had a few 
versts been accomplished, when the carriage stop¬ 
ped, and its inmate was lifttd out. Attendants 
laid him on the grass of the steppe, at the foot of 
a tree, and Potemkin expired. He lived like a 
satrap, and died like a dog. 


Bbttbb to know God and bo poor, thau to bo rich and 
ignorant of biin. 

What is not honestly got is not likely to bo long 
enjoyed. 

Every sin against God is a sin against ourselves; and so 
it will be found, sooner or later. 
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A MAGPIE STORY. 

That man should be attracted by glittering or 
gaudy articles scarcely surprises us. At all 
times and in all nations, man has evinced a pre¬ 
dilection for what the French call parure. The 
savage must have his ornaments ; so must the 
magnate of a mighty empire. To the one and 
to the other these toys arc alike valuable, be 
they in the one case a string of shells, or*in the 
other a tiara of diamonds. And, could wo dive 
into the feelings which alike inspire the savage 
and the civilised, we should doubtless find them 
based upon a deep-rooted, peiliaps an innate 
principle, which has ever operated, jpd will ever 
operate, in the human mind, namely, a J«vo 
of ornament—a taste, unhappily, often abused. 

Seeing, then, the gratification which man ex¬ 
periences from the sight or contemplation of 
objects intrinsically valueless, but pleasing to 
the eye—such as gold and silver, gems and 
pearls—may wo not here pause to inquire whe¬ 
ther traces of this inwrought love of glittering 
or beautiful things is not manifested by some of 
the animals belonging to the lower orders of 
creation ? In short, do any animals exhibit a 
predilection for objects which, from various 
causes,- gratify our sense of sight? We think 
we can Assume the affirmative, although wo can¬ 
didly confess that no thcosy suggests itself to. 
us, on whfcWito explain this feeling. For ex¬ 
ample, the bower birds of Australia ppve their 
summer-houses and bowers with snow-white 
bones and glossy shells, and h§ng upon the' 
twigs, of which these bowers are most artfully 
coiretructod, the gaudiest feathers of paraquets 
and of other spcoies remarkable for the*riehness 
of their plumage. 

To the fondness of many birds in our own 
country for shining articles, we need scarcely 
allude. The raven, the jackdaw, the magpie, 
and the jay, arc notorious examples in point; 
not only do they exhibit a pilfering disposition, 
but a strong tendency to hide and l\pard up the 
articles which they nave purloined, atid.which 
,cair be of no manner of use to them. They are, 
in fact, cunning, adroit tliievcs—“ the snappers 
up of unconsidered trifles,” not unfrequently of 
valuables. Many, in fact, arc the thimbles, 
beads, scissors, etc., of which pet magpies have 
deprived their owners; and these they hide in 
some nook or comer, not from any benefit to 
be derived therefrom, but apparently for the 
pleasure of occasionally looking at them and 
again concealing them. 

Many stories have been told of the knavery 
of tho magpie—not, perhaps, altogether without 
embellishments and additions, according to tho 
taste of the narrator. It so happens that wo 
have also a story to tell, and that, too, about 
a magpie. We pledge ourselves to its veracity, 
without the least exaggeration. It is extraor¬ 
dinary, but only from a strange coincidence. It 
is as follows. 

. Somo years since a pot magpie was kept in a 
stato of liberty in the garden and about the pre¬ 
mises of a reverend gentleman (within a few 
miles from London), whoso family it greatly 
amused by its sly tricks, cunning, and audacity. 


One day the gentleman missed his silver pencil- 
case, and though strict search was made, no- 
whero could the lost article be found. Every 
individual in the house was above suspicion; 
but the magpie, though it hopped into every 
room if the dbor chanced to be operv was not 
taken into the account. About JjrJ months 
passed over. At length, one afternoon, while 
the gentleman am? his.family were taking tea in 
a parlour overlooking the garden, a person said: 
“ How singular it is that your pencil-case should 
have disappeared so suddenly! what can have 
become of it 1” Ho answered in a jesting strain, 
“Perhaps the magpie can tell.” The magpie 
was hopping about the room, in attendance as 
usual, and on the look-out for some bit of mis¬ 
chief. No sooner, however, were the words 
said than, haviijg turned up his eye with a cun¬ 
ning look, ho hopped away into the garden with 
great celerity, traversed a path, and was then 
observed to mount the thick old thatch of an out¬ 
house, in an adjacent market-garden abutting 
upon the gentleman’s garden wall. Having ar¬ 
rived at a certain sp<ft, ho began to peg away 
with his beak in a most energetic manner, the 
party all the time watching his proceedings. In 
*a short time he drew something forth, with 
which he descended* carrying it in his beak. 
He then regained the path, hopped along it, and 
soon dropped the pencil-case before the feet of 
the astonished observers. 

Do not let it bo supposed that we deem the bird' 
to have been bewitched, or to have understood 
a word that was uttered. We regird the cii;- 
Yumstance as one of those accidental coinci¬ 
dences which are'sometimes more startling and 
unexpected than many which are feigned by the 
romantic novellist. Why the bird should have 
stolen the pencil-case (to him a useless article), 
and*wliy he should have hidden it, remember¬ 
ing the precise place of its concealment, we can¬ 
not tell. Be this as it may, he dug it up in tho 
way described, and hopped along with it, dis¬ 
playing an air of exultation as if he had per¬ 
formed a capital joke. It may be added tnat, 
on the discovery of this magic’s place of con¬ 
cealment, a search was made, and a hoard of 
purloined trifles, some of which had been long 
missed, trerc recovered; among them were 
beads, thimbles, small scissors, broken tobacco 
pipes, bits of rag, etc. Like most pets, this 
favourite came to an untimely end ; ho was 
drowned in a water-butt. 

It is not onlj^ma tame condition, but even in a 
stats of nature, tlii^the magpie (as also its allies) 
displays this propensity to theft. The story of the 
“ Maid and ^lagpie” is founded upon fact. And 
here, as tHislfcird is especially under our notice, 
wo may observe, that in our island it lives in 
pairs, associating in small flocks only at a ccr- 
tain season of'the year, early in spring, or 
towards the closo of winter, and is shy and 
recluse. *In Norway it displays p. different 
character. Mr. Hewitson, in his notes on tho 
ornithology of that country, says: “ The magpie 
is one of the most abundant as well 4 b the most 
interesting of the Norwegian birds. Noted for 
its sly, cunning habits here, its altered demean¬ 
our there is the more remarkable. It is upon 
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1 lie most familiar terms with the inhabitants, 
perking close about their doors, and sometimes 
walking inside their houses. It abounds in the 
town of Drontlicim, making its nest upon the 
churches and warehouses. We sgw as many as j 
a dozen ff them ift one time seated upon the ] 
gravestones** in the churchyard. Few farm- i 
houses are without several pf them, breeding j 
under the eaves, their nests supported by the ' 
spout. In some trees close to houses, their I 
nests were several feet in depth, the accumu¬ 
lation of years of undisturbed possession.” 

This modification of character displayed by 
the Norwegian magpie might lead those natural¬ 
ists who lay stress on habits as indications of 
distinctiveness, to suppose that it is a different 
species from our own. But we think the follow- j 
ing passage will solve the allbir. " The in- | 
habitants of Norway pleased ns very much by ; 
the kind feeling which they entertained ton arils j 
them (the magpies) as well ns to most species j 
of birds, expressing a hope that we would not « 
shoot many. Iloies are cut in many of their , 
buildings for the admissujh of the starling, and j 
pieces of wood are nailed against them to sup- j 
port the nest of the house martin. At Christ-.I 
mas, that the birds may share their festivities | 
and enjoyments, they plac'd a sheaf of corn at i 
the bnd of their houses.” , I 

The above statements harp been fully con¬ 
firmed to us by a Norwegian friend, who men¬ 
tions, moreover, that in the winter the magpies 
often assemble together in vast numbers. The 
Christmas sheaf for the birds is the subject of a 
beautiful Norwegian lithographic print, lying i 
before us. . _ j 

To return from ibis digression, wo may state 
that it would seem to be principally among 
birds that a disposition to appropriate to. them- , 
selves articles of no service to them is displayed. : 
There is, however, one quadruped at least which 
manifests this magpie-like penchant. The ani- ; 
mal in question is a kind of laTge chinchilla, ex- 
c'-eding a rabbit in size, and much stouter, j 
termed the biseajjJia, which tenants the vapt. i 
pampas of South America, where extensive beds ] 
of giant thistles shelter, in their season, tbo j 
fierce jaguar and the more ferocious robber. 1 
Like tiic rabbit, this animal lives in burrows, 
and comes forth at eventide to feed. It displays 
in a marked manner, not only acquisitiveness, 
hut also a predilection for curiosities, inasmuch 
as all sorts of hard, strange, or unusual ob¬ 
jects, as well as others of cowwon occurrence, 
arc dragged to the month of its burrow, Siot, 
however, within it, and there arranged and piled 
up. Mr. Darwin, in his journal, sayiA ‘‘Around 
eaeli group of holes, many bonfs of rattle, 
stones, thistle stalks, hard lumps of earth, etc., 
arc collected into a heap, which frequently 
amounts to as much as a wheelbarrow would 
contain. I was credibly informed that a gen¬ 
tleman, when riding on a dark nighf, dropped 
his watch; ho returned in the morning, and 
by searching the neighbourhood of every biscaeha 
hole on the lino of road, soot^found it, as he ex¬ 
pected. Thin habit of picking up whatever may 
be lying on the ground near its habitation must 
cost much trouble. For what purpose it is 


done I am quite unable to form even l be linvf 
remote conjecture : it cannot lie for defence, 
because the rubbish is eh icily placed above Ibe 
mouth of the burrow, which enters the ground 
at a very small inclination. No doubt there 
must exist some good reason; but the inhabit¬ 
ants of the country are ignorant respecting it.” 

.When an animal collects a store of food for 
winter consumption, or, as in the beaver, piles 
together logs and sticks for tho construction of 
dwellings, wo can understand the result to be 
answered by its instinct-guided labours. But 
tho propensity to steal and hoard up in conceal¬ 
ment, or more openly, and tho penchant for 
bright, strange, or unusual objects, displayed 
in i lie cases noticed, are not readily capable 
of explanation. That the magpie is gratified by 
these articles is evident; it often visits its trea¬ 
sures and surveys them with the satisfaction of 
a miser contemplating his gold; it seems to 
exult in the success of its nefarious practices, 
in the triumph of its cunning: it applauds its 
own ingenuity. Alas! that man, with reason 
and conscience, should often qpt no better. 


•INCIDENTS OF IRISH RAILWAY 
. SCENERY. 

tiuj Mu.sionr Misr.MiF., J 
Vritv soon after passing from the' localities of 
which vvi* have spoken in former numbers of this 
journal, flic tourist on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway in Ireland arrives at the Kil- 
lamcy junction at Mallow. Here, crossing a noble 
viaduct which spans the river Blaekwater, and 
gaining glimpses upon either side of rich wood¬ 
land and mountain scenery almost unrivalled of 
its kind, he turns off (if a traveller to Killarnev) 
upon "a single lino of rails which leads from the 
junction to the lakesj—a distance of nearly forty 
miles. Alter proceeding about four miles upon 
this line, he may observe to the south—or left 
hand, if jje be sitting with Ids face towards the 
engines—and not more than half a mile from the 
railway, a small village, situated m the gorge of 
a wooded glen, which bears the—to English ears 
not very euphonious—name of Glountliaun. Here, 
in the year 1822, a singular and tragic event oc¬ 
curred, which, perhaps, ns much as, if not more 
than, that recorded in a former number, may 
serve to illustrate the condition of tho south of 
j Ireland at that unhappy period. 

1 The entire district of which wc speak was then 
the scene of perpetual outrages, committed by 
largo gangs of insurgents. Tho horizon in every 
direction was nightly rendered lurid with the 
! light of incendiary fires, in which dwelling-houses, 
j ricks of bay, and stacks of oarn, were ruthlessly 
consumed. Tho residences of the gentry were 
broken into, and robbed of tire-arms, and somo- 
; times, hut not usually, of money; and when rc- 
I sislancc was offered, or when any exertions had 
j been previously made by their inmates to oppose 
the fearful spread of disaffection and insurgency,' 
or to bring to justice any of their deluded vota¬ 
ries, murder was too often the result. Vigorous 
efforts were made by tho authorities, both civil 
and military, for the protection of the peaceable 
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ami terrified inhabitants of the district, and the pistol, and forming, as was now fully believed, the 
capture or dispersion of the outlaws. Private in- ' advanced guard of the body of insurgents. The 
formation as to their proceedings was eagerly i offieer gave the appointed signal; the soldiers 
sought after and largely rewarded, and occasion- ! started from their ambush—a shot was fired, and 
ally, though not without much difficulty, obtained, j was immediately followed bv a volley from the 
Large parties of military, under the control of the | entire* party. Two of the three men )fell from 
civil magistrate, wero sent out at night to patrol ! their horses. The magistrate, unused to such 
the country in every direction, in tfhe hope of fall- , scenes, and actuated hy the common impulse 


ihg in with the insurgents, and either capturing 
_... _i __t _ mu:,. 


which urges to the assistance of a fellow-creature 
or inflicting signal punishment upon them.’ This in distress,-jumped out upon the road, and was 
mode of proceeding, however, Was, found to bo immediately fired at by other three, who formed 
almost, if not altogether, useless. Notice of the ' in reality the advanced guard of a large party of 
departure of the military from their barracks, and j dragoons, in front of whom tho unfortunate suf- 
of the direction which they took, almost invariably ! ferers had most imprudently ridden. These alone, 
preceded them, conveyed by signal fires, or by the j most providentially, were at the moment able to 
sounding of horns ; and the Whiteboys, as flicy ; act upon the aggressive, as the remainder of the 
were termed, took good care to keep aloof. j party were cloaked, in consequence of the rain. 

At this time several clergymen held the com- ] Tho magistrate; accordingly, escaped unhurt, ;■« 
mission of the peare—an office not then deemed, i did also, still more wonderfully, one of the three 
as it is now, except in peculiar eases, incompatible ' whose first appearance had occasioned the fatal mi*- 


or inconsistent with their sacred calling. One of 
such, the rector of a neighbouring parish, and at j 
that time residing in the town of Mallow, re¬ 
ceived a letter from the commanding offieer who 
was stationed in the city of Cork, to apprise him 
that credible information bad been given of an in¬ 
tended general rendezvous of insurgents upoji a 
pari icirfar. nigliff at the village of Glounthaun, 
ami directing him to repair thither with a sufif- 
cient mildary .force, and endfiftous, if possible, to* 
fall in witliTliesn. TRe order was promptly obeyed. 
The magistrate, with an officer and party of in 


take. The infantry were now fortunately enabled, 
notwithstanding the darkness of the night, to dis¬ 


tinguish something in 
party which satisfied 


1 1 “ 
the 


action. Close to tho village is a cross where four 
roads meet, and whero a large double bank at. one 
side afforded a most favourable place of ambush 
for the expectant soldiers. Here, accordingly, the 
officer placed his men, having previously posted a 


for fhe night had* been given to each parly, for 
the purpose of obviating any swlr Mischance a-, 
that which had occurred; lmt the circumstances 
had been such as to preclude the possibility of 
making use of it. There remained but to look 


sentinel at a short distance, upon eacli of the four j after the fallen. And it was with anguish, such 
roads, with instructions to. bring in immediate j as may be better conceived than described, that 
tidings of any indication of the enemy’s approach. | the magistrate in command of the infantry recog - 
Thc soldiers, who had been harassed by several ^ nised in one of these a brother clergyman, also a 
recent unsuccessful patrols, and who yere now , magistrate, with whom he was most intimate, and 
full flushed with eager expectation, were li«ard to j who had dined at his house but a few days before., 
multer amongst themselves a deadly purpose of j Tie was in the prime of life, and had come to tho 


revenge upon their hitherto invisible disturbers, 
They had not waited long beforo one of fhe sen¬ 
tinels eamo in with the intelligence of tho ap¬ 
proach of a large body of horse. The magistrate 
and officer went out upon the road to listen: the 
night was calm but dark, the sky being overcast 
by a heavy shower of ruin, and they could hear 
with momently increasing distinctness the sound 
of a considerable number of horsemen advancing 
at a rapid trot. The magistrate remarked that 
they were probably dragoons, as he thought lie 
could detect tho clashing of the sabre against the 
stirrup; to which the officer replied that, be they 
who they might, they should find his men pre¬ 
pared. They accordingly returned at once to the 
place of concealment, and tho olficer directed the 
recumbent soldiers to spring up immediately upon 
flic signal of a whistle from him, at the same 
time cautioning fliem not to lire without receiving 
an express command. 

Not many minutes elapsed before three men on 
horseback appeared through the gloom, muffied in 
large coats; one holding a blunderbuss, another n 


lie appearance of the ofhi'T 
’icm that they were not fhe 
fbes whom they had expected; anil the sound of 
.their bugle in the call to cease firing also unde¬ 
ceived the dragoons, who fully believed that they 
had fallen in with and been attacked by the in¬ 
surgents. Had this mutual diseoveiy been but a 
moment later, tho\- would in all probability have 
been engaged in deadly strife. Explanation now. 
took place. The dragoons bad been sent from 
fantry, betook themselves, in tho dark of a moon-J Cork upon an errand similar to that which had 
less winter’s night , to the indionted scene of ^brought the infantry from Mallow; a pass-word 


fatal spot in command of the party of dragoons, 
lie hadjicen shot through the lungs, awl his 
death must have been instantaneous. The of her 
victim of this sad mistake was a constable, who 
had also accompanied the patrol from Cork; he. 
too, was mortally wounded, and died upon the 
following day. , 

Nothing cnnfrtavecd the grief and consternation 
wliidh were difliisedthrougbout the neighbourhood 
as intelligence of the lamentable occurrence was 
circulated ,<V the following morning with the 
wonted speed™ evil tidings. A strict investiga¬ 
tion into all particulars connected with it was 
immediately huk^. It terminated, however, in the 
entire exculpation of nil the parlies concerned, 
with the exception of the s'jhlier who tired the 
first shot, find his name or identify it was found 
impossible to discover. 

The chief actors and witnesses of .this tragic 
scene have passed away. Its memory, however, 
still invests the spot with mournful interest in the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the vicinity, as it will 
probably m those of the tourist ns be looks upon it. 
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Unmtits. 


Feline Clocks.— One day, when we went to pay a 
visit to some families of Chincso Christian peasants, we 
met, ‘near ft farm, a young lad, who was taking abnllalo 
to graze ulong>nir path. We asked him, carelessly, as 
we passed, whether it was yet noon. The child raised 
his head to lor.lt at the 6im,*but it was hidden behind 
thick clouds, and he could read no answer there. “ The 
skv is so cloudy,” said he, “ but wait a nhrnent; and 
with these words he ran towards tho farm,, and came 
back in a few minutes afterwards with a eat in his arms. 
“ Look here,” said he, “ it is not noon yetand he showed 
us tho cat’s eyes, by pushing up the lids with • his hands. 
We looked at the child with surprise, hut he was evidently 
iu earnest; and the cat, though iwtonished, and not much 
pleased at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved 
with most exemplary complaisance. “ Very well, said 
wo, “ thank yon;” and he then let go the cat, who made 
her escape pretty quickly, and we continued our route. 
To say the truth, we had not at all understood tho pro¬ 
ceeding; but we did not wish to question the little 
pagan, lest he should find out we were Europeans by onr 
ignorance. As soon as ever we reached the farm, however, 
we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could 
tell the clock by looking into a cat’s eyes. They 
seemed surprised at the question; hut os there was no 
danger in confessing to them our ignorance of the pro¬ 
perties of tho cat’s eyes, we related what had just taken 
place. That was all that was necessary; our complaisant 
neophytes immediately gave chase to all the cuts in the 
neighbourhood. They brought us three or four, and ex¬ 
plained in what manner they might he made use of for 
watches. They pointed out that the pupil of their eyes 
went on constantly growing narrower until twelve o’clock, 
when they became like a fine line, as thin as a lmir, 
drawn perpendicularly across the eye, and that after 
twelve the dilation recommenced. When we had at¬ 
tentively examined the eyes of all < thc cats at our dis¬ 
posal, wc concluded that it was past noon, as all tire 
eyes perfectly agreed upon the point.— Hue's Chinese 
Empire. 

Hints toe Fonssr on Desert Tbavellino.— The 
moss that grows strongest on the north side of lire and 
other trees, in the latitude of Europe,- gives, as is well 
known, a clue by which a course may he directed through 
a forest. For, looking on the surrounding inavses of trees, 
much more moss will he observed in some one direction 
than in any oilier; and that moss, lying as it does on the 
north side of the several trees, is of course due south with 
reference to the observer. And as he walks on, and fresh 
trees come constantly in sight, ho is able to correct any 
slight error of direction into which the peculiarities of 
particular trees may at first have led him. The Siberians 
travel guided by the ripples in the snow, which run in a 
pretty fixed direction, owing to the prevalence of a parti¬ 
cular wind. The ripples in a desert of sand are equally 
good as guides; or the wind itself, if it happens to he 
blowing, especially to a person poshing through a tangled 
belt of forest. It requires very great practice to steer well 
by stars. In tropical countries the zop.tal stars, as Orion 
and Antares/jfeive excellent east fin west points. t Thc 
Great Rear is useful when the North Pole cannot ho seen, 
for you may calculate by the eye whcrrtdiouts it would bo 
in the heavens when its “ poir^ers” were /irtical or duo 
north; and the Southern Cross is available'in precisely tho 
same way. —(JaJton’s Art of Travel • 

Young Genebals. —Alexander the,Great died at tho 
earlv age of 32. Hannibal gained the battle of Cnnnai 
at about the same age. .Sripio fought at Zama when not 
much over 30. Julius Cmsar liar! conquered 1 Gaul when 
he was 45. Gormanicus was poisoned in his 34th year. 
At the battle of I’lasscy, Clive’s age was not go advanced 
as that. Napoleon gained his mighty victory at Austcr- 
litz, when he hail scarcely completed his seventh lus- 
I tram; und at the time our own Wellington finished 
| his campaigns iu the plains of Waterloo he was only 40 
years of age. 


Cowveesahox.—“ I have been dining out,” says Mr. 
Wilbcrforce, in his diary, “ and was then at an assembly 
at the chief baron’s. Alas! how little like a company of 
Christians !—a sort of hollow cheerfulness on every coun¬ 
tenance. I grew out ot spirits. I had not been at pains 
before I went to fit myself for company, by a store of con 
versatioi., topics, launchers, etc.” “ These,” his biographer 
adds, “ were certain topics carefully arranged before ho 
entered into company, which might, insensibly load tlui 
conversation to useful subjects, llis first gieat object was 
to make it a direct instrument of good; and in this he was 
much assisted by liis natural powers, which enabled him 
to introduce serious subjects with a cheerful gravity, mid 
to p?ss from tli&n by a natural transition, before attention 
Hugged. He was also watchful to draw forth from all he 
met their own especial information, and for some time 
kept a book iu which was recorded what lie had thus ac¬ 
quired. This watchfnl desire to make society useful saved 
him from the danger to which his peculiar powers exposed 
him; and he never engrossed the conversation.” It would 
he well were there many imitators of this eminent man iu 
these respects. 

A- Quotation pbom Sib Matthew Hale.— Use all 
diligenco to gain such a treasure as lies above the. reach of 
the storms of this world; a kingdom that cannot lie 
shaken; namely, our peaco with God in Christ,the pardon 
of onr sins, and a well-grounded hope and assurance of 
eternal life. These are the things that tie out oft£,m-sliot, 
and will render the greatest troubles that can v >ei.dl this 
lower world, or us iu it not only tolerable, hut/small and 
inconsiderable; when, in'the midst of nH^tlip concussions 
of the world, in the midst of losses of goods or estate, in 
the midst of storms, and confusions-, and. disasters, and 
calamities, a man ran have such deep and settled consider- 
‘ations as these:—^Though I can see nothing hut confusions, 
and little hopes of their amendment, yet I have that 
which is out of the icacli of oil these; that which is hii- 
uitoly more valuable to me than the best which tho world 
can give; that which I can please and comfort myself in, 
notwithstanding all these worldly distractions and fears; 
namely, the assurance of my peace with the great God of 
heaven and earth. The worst that I can sailer by these 
discomposures, and the most Fean tear from them, is but 
death; and that will notedly put a period to the things I 
sutler or can fear in this life, hut will let me into tho actual 
possession of my hopes, even such a state of glory and liup- 
piucss its ucvcqcan be ended or shaken. Such a hope, and 
such an assurance of .this, will keep tho sold above water, 
and in a state of peace and tranquillity, iri all the tempests 
and shipwrecks that can befall either this inferior world or 
any person in it. 

Mibaclxs. —It would be well for infidels to ponder the 
facts which geology confirms, as to tho origination of ani¬ 
mals. There is now ample proof that distinct races, which 
have occupied this earth ana have passed away, liuve had a 
beginning: and however objectors may differ in the 
nature and mode of their assaults upon revelation, they all 
agree in affirming that the Deity works only by those laws 
which wo designate “ the order of nature;" and that there 
are not, and never have been, other means used to carry on 
his operations in the world; that any assertion otherwise is 
unworthy of belief; and that miracles, or means contrary 
to that commonly observed order of nature, are fictitious, 
incredible, impossible, lint this objection, by the discoveries 
of science, is shown to be utterly gtbuudlcss. For the first 
pair or pairs of these animals must have been produced in 
somo manner sufficiently at variance with tlio usual mode 
as to lie deemed miraculous, and os surely proves that the 
Deity only works out his will ordinarily in the way we 
arc most familiar with, hut not exclusively, and that 
he is not controlled in his procedures by tlicse laws or 
rules of his own appointment, and which may liarc 
their appropriate and limited agency: for he is ‘not 
their servant, but their master, who can use their means 
ur any other, as his purposes may require or his will 
appoint. 
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could even leave her chamber. At length intelli¬ 
gence reached the expectant Marsdetis, that the 
day was finally fixed for the journey, and that 
the approaching Christmas was to be spent iu 
London by consin Penelope and her unwearied 
little nurse and tytrling comforter, Nolly. So 
wrote M|s Chester, with a trembling hand and a 
full heart. 

It was late in the evening »of a cold, wet day, 
that Basil was waiting thb arrival of the coach at 
an office in Piccadilly, when a gaum*, spectral- 
looking man, miserably clad, and \vit,h. his hat 
drawn low over his brow, passed the office door. 
For a moment Basil was staggered, and could 
scarcely bring himself to believe that in that 
miserable object he had beheld his former fellow 
clerk, Arthur Kemp. The next minute, regardless 
of the falling rain, lie was rapidly following the 
man. ' * 

“ Arthur, Arthur!” 

The slouching figure turned round at the sound 
of his name, and stood face to face with his 
former companion. • 

He did not attempt to speak. 

“ Arthur, to think that J. should have alighted 
upon you here ! I am glad—and yet so sorry.” • 

“ I don’t know why you, or any one else, should, 
be glad or sorry either, Mr. Marsden," said the 
unhappy young man, with "a nonchalance which 
was too evidently assumed ; “ why should you he 
either glad or sorry, Basil ?” , 

“ Why have you not let me know of your dis¬ 
tress P” Basil began. 

“ I have not complained of distress, Mr. Mars¬ 
den,” said Kemp, hastily, and in an almost angry, 
tone of defiance. . 

“ I have inquired for you at your old lodgings 
again and again,” Basil went on; “ hut I could 
gain no tidings of you.” 

“ Of course you couldn’t; I left them long ago.” 

“ But why, why did you not come and fee utf?— 
why not, at least, have let me know where you 
could be found ? It was not kind, Arthur.” 

“ What would have been the good of that ?” 
demanded the j oung man, doggedly: “ I didn’t 
want your pity; sn£ you couldn’t have helped me, 
I suppose; you couldn’t have washed the black 
stain off my character, could youP What’s the 
use of talking? You are all right, you know; 
and I am all wrong, I suppose; that's all"” and he 
was walking off rapidly, when Basil once more 
laid his hand npon Arthur’s arm. 

Basil was shocked by that very touch. Lightly 
as he grasped Arthur’s arm, he could feel how 
fleshless it wag; and the seqp/.y clothing that 
covered it was soaked like a*. sponge: the water 
ran ont almost in streams between his Angers. 
He uttered an exclamation of horrorA ">My poor 
friend, yon arc drenched fo the ski it’ you arc ill, 
f oo- " ,l 

! “ As well as I ever shall be, Marsden, if that’s 

I any comfort; and as to being wet? there’s nothing 
in that, I suppose, such a night as this, you'll 
Iks wet through, toft, if you stand hero much 
longer; and, as for me, there’s one place where I 
can be wetter still. Let me go.” 

“ Arthur, I cannot, I dare not; there is dread¬ 
ful meaning in your words,” exclaimed Basil, in 
strong agitation. "Think, Arthur; my dear 


Arthur, think! say you only meant to frighten 
: me. You know yon have done so before. Think, 

| dear Arthur: all is not lost; think of your father, 
your mother, your home ! Think that you have 
friends—that you have one, at least, who will help 
1 you, as far as in him lies, if you will bnt be true 
to yourself. Think, above all things, of the kind 
j and merciful Ope-” 

“ Let mo go,’’ the unhappy young man repeated, 

■ hoarsejv. 

“ Not till you promise-. Oh, Arthur; I can 

I very well understand that you are in want. I 
i know what that is; and you need not be afraid or 
j ashamed to tell me. Tell me how much will be of 
! use to you now; and promise that you will come 
this evening io the Strand.” 
i At that moment a coach passed by, casting the 
; glare of its lamps on to the wet pavement ; and 
[ the guard’s horn announced that it was close by 
j its stopping place. It was the coach by which 
Basil’s sister and cousin were to arrive. 

1 “ I cannot stop longer now,” said he hurriedly; 

1 “but take this”—he thrust money into Arthur’s 
hand—“ and say that you will come presently to 
the’ Strand. My cousin and .sister are in the 
! coach yonder; and I must meet them, or I would 
( not leave you now and here.” 

“.Your sister! Marsden, I say, let me go. I i 
will not bd seen by your sister; why do you hold 
'irteP" 

.‘ “It is not Minnie,' said Basil; “and yon shall 
1 not see Minnie if you do not wish; but promise 
that you 'will come and see me—only me—this 
^evening.” 

He listened for a sound, but none came; and as 
he loosened his grasp, Kemp hastened on; in 
another moment he was lost in the mist and dark¬ 
ness, and Basil harried back to the office in time 
to receive Ellen, who, all smiles and tears and 
silent rapture, sprang into her brother’s arms. 

Let us leave Basil to conduct his cousin and 
sister to his happy ,homc—where, through the 
evening and till past midnight, be anxiously but 
vainly expected and watched for the coining of 
his former fellow clerk-while we trace, as far as 
could ^afterwards be traced, the proceedings, of 
i that unhappy man on this his last night in the 
! world. 

Wc have said that he hastened away from his 
1 friendly persecutor, and was soon lost to sight. 
The coin which Basil had forced upon him was 
| still in his hand; and no longtime passed away 
before he was standing at a baker’s counter, 
asking, with ill-concealed earnestness, for a penny 
roll It was then, probably, that, by the light of 
the shop, he discovered that the coig was a 
sovereign, for he was noticed to start as with 
surprise; and when, after a rigid scrutiny of the 
piece of money on the part of the baker, he 
received the change, he thrust it hastily into his 
, pocket, aad, with an hysterical laugh, walked 
, hurriedly away. 

, A short time after this lie entered a tavern, 
j So much wretchedness and vice in every shape and 
I form flit from place to place, at all times and 
j seasons, in the streets of great cities, and haunt 
! especially such places of resort, that but little • 
j notice was attracted there, by the entrance of a 
I cadaverous, emaciated being,, clod in garments 
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which hud once been fashionable anil costly, but 
which now hung-loosely upon him, were thread¬ 
bare, ragged, and dirty, and were evidently 
soaked with the thick rain which had been falling 
for hours. And yet it was observed by somo 
there, how ill the poor man looked; now he 
shivered as he drew near to the fire, and with 
what a hoarse though eager voice he called for 
brandy and water, aud drank threfe glasses of the 
fiery mixture with apparently unquenchable thirst. 

Yet later, this same miserable man might have 
been seen lurking near a house in that neighbour¬ 
hood, which was too well known to’be the resort 
of gamblers of a low and desperate grade, but 
which the police of that day had wanted the power 
or the will to put down. Later still, lie might 
have been seen rushing’ from its door, with 


“ What sight, Mr. Harebell ? J)o' speak, my 
good friend,” said Basil, when Mr. Harebell 
paused, as though reluctant to go on. 

“ I’ll tell yon, Mr. Basil. To-day, about noon, 
a man camo to tell me I was wanted at a public- 
house down by the water side. A body had been 
dragged up frdm the water—” 

"A body!” * 

“ A dead body, Mr. Basil; a corpse; a drowned 
man ; and I was Wanted to see if I could recog- 
mse it. 

“But why did they send for youP” Basil 
asked, fearfully ; for the interview of the previous 
evening flashed across his mind, and he dreaded 
lest his worst fears should bo confirmed. 

“Why, it was in this way, Mr. Basil. Some 
one who had been to look at the dead man was 


clenched hands, bloodshot eyes, and lips pale and j ready to take oath that he had seen that very 
compressed, as with impotent rage. man last night hanging about our house, and 

Near midnight., a watchman or policeman in the • even coming up to the door as if he would have 

Strand took notice of, and suspiciously eyed, this 1 rung the bell; and it jvas thought- 

man as he passed over his beat. Ho thought the ! “Go on, go on, Mr. Harebell,” said Basil, in 
man could be up to no good, he afterwards said; trembling eagerness; “yon saw the man—ani 
for he wandered up and down the pavement, as if ! knew him ? ” 

he only wanted an opportunity for mischief. The ! “ I did, Mr. Basil—«I did: it was poor Kemp— 

policeman spoke tb }tim, and then he walked away j .Arthur Kemp, about whom you have been in Buch 

trouble lately.” 


a little distance; but he returned, and loitered 
about over against a shop (it was Mr. Harebell’s) *' 
which wja shut-up, of course, as all the shops-were 
at that hour. -But there was a light in the drayv- 
ing-room above (in Mr. Harshell's lodgers' room), 
as could be dimly seen gliminerlhg through the 
thick curtajus and window blinds. Once, while 
the man was at that spot, the curtains were drawn 
aside; and then tho man walked hastily awaf. , 
But he returned again; and again the policomaii® 
sjSbke to him, and asked him why he was loitering 
about at that hour, and on such a night P The 
man uttered some incoherent words, and made 
towards the door of the house he had been watch- 1 
ing. The policeman believed that his hand was 


“ This is terrible,” said Basil, in bitter grief— 
“ terrible, Mr. Harefyll. I dreaded this; but yet 

I-Mr. Harebell, I saw poor Kemp last night 

\Micn I went to Piccadilly, and ho hinted at this ; 
but I thought—I'hoped I bad done something to 
prevent it. I told him to come here too. Oh, 
why did I not watch for his coming P ” 

“ Now don’t, pray don’t blame yourself in that 
way, Mr. Basil, or I shall never forgive myself 
for having mentioned it to yon—though you would 
have known it in the end, and in some other way. 
But I am sure, Mr. Basil, you have no reason to 
accuse yourself. I know your kind disposition 
to-* w’ell not to be sure that yon would do all that 


at one time on the belt handle, but he did not pull' man could do to save a poor fellow worm from dc- 
it; and then he walked slbwly away, and did not struction. It wasn’t your fault, Mr. Basil: I am 


come back. 

Arthur Kemp was seen no more tty at niglit; and 
Basil at length, woaried with waiting; and hope¬ 
less now that bis former companion would keep 
the appointment, retired to his room, distressed 
with the remembrance of the chance rencontre. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

mi CATASTROPHE. 

The following evening, on his return from the 
counting-house, Basil was arrested as his feet 
were on the stairs, by the hand and voice of Mr. 
Harebell. 

“Mr. Basil, excuse my abruptness; but will 
yon—do, if you please, step this way before you 
go up-stairs. For one minute let me speak to 
you.” a 

Basil obeyed the summons; and, following Mr. 
Harebell into his shop, was alarmed by the almost 
terror-stricken looks of his kind and benevolent 
landlord. 

“ My dear Harebell - •” 

"There is nothing tho matter—nothing, at 
least, here at home. But, oh, Mr. Basil, I have 
seen a sight to-day that has quite unstrung me.” 


sure of that.” 

“ Do my father and sisters know of this, Mr. 
Harebell?” Basil asked, when he had regained 
some degree of composure. « 

“No; I thought it best, and Mrs. Harebell 
thought so too, not to say a word about it till you 
came hsme.” 

“ That was quite right; don’t speak of it—to¬ 
night at any rate. I will break it to them. Fa¬ 
ther will be deeply afflicted; for he was always 
fond of poor Kemp; and Minnie, of course she 
will be shocked.” 

“ But abouik the inquest, Mr. Basil: I slmll 
lisive to go as a witness, and-’’ •>' 

“ True: I mhst also attend. Poor Kemp ! poor 
ArtlmPNJVhen is ttye inquest to be held, Mr. 
Harebell ? w 

“ To-morrow—two o’elock in the afternoon.” 

It may be .supposed that Basil had but little 
rest that night. 

With the evidence which he was able to give 
the reader is already acquainted; other witnesses 
deposed to the finding of the body, and others 
gave additional testimony— though that was not 
needed — to its identity with' Arthur Kemp. 
Among these was a man at whose house Arthur 

t 2 
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had lodged for some weeks past. The witness ; that last letter your hand ever penned to this your 
was not, in appearance, very reputable; and the son, your guilty #n, but yet yoifr son—that letter 
locality in which he lived was of an indifferent, which you wrote when another hand than his had 
character. He had nothing to sny, except that ' conveyed to yon the story of .his sin and disgrace 
the man had bdbn his lodger; that he came to ; —that letter which you wrote in the tumult of 
him pretty nearly empty-handed; and that, what ■ parental wrath, and which you thought, perchance, 
few things he had at first, in the Way of clothes, \ could not be too severe, too cutting'—that letter 
“and so Yorth,” had gone, it might be to get in which you called him tlio disgraco of his family 
food, or it might be for other purposes—the man ! and name, and ( forbade his return to his home, 
could not say,. Ho could oply Say that his lodger , till fruits meet for repentance had been shown— 
had not appeared to have any kind of employment; j that letter in which yon all but cast him off from 
that he had been used to be out a good deal at ! your protection and further regards—that letter 

which was found in his lodgings (not his last) after 
he had left, and which had since fallen into Basil’s 
hands as tlio disinterested executor of his poor 
former companion and Mow-clerk. Oh, father, 
father, stern father—now bending beneath the 

,1* m. t rtf ii, rt a n kt fl -I.... ■ ... ...1 * " J i PP 


night, and kept in pretty much in the .lay time; 
and that—on which the witness laid much stress 
—he had paid no rent for three weeks, and so had 
had warning to quit. And he was a poor man 
himself, witness said, and had a family to keep; 
and if so be his lodger had been a gentleman, and 


weight of woe, and crying out in intensest suffer- 
a friend of tho gentleman as was then present j ing of soul, that exceeding 'bitter cry, “ Oh, my 
(meaning Basil), lie didn’t think but what that ! son Arthur, my son, my son Arthur! Would 
’ ’ ’ ‘ 1 — J ** *'~ ' God I had died for thee, oh, Arthur, my son, my 


gentleman would make tho rent good to him; for 
he could not afford to l6sc it. 

Being reproved by the coroner for his ill-timed 
anxiety on this score, and told that it would be 
necessary to prove that the deceased had no effects 
at his lodgings, the man sulkily sat down, and r | 
other evidence was tendered. It amounted only 
to this—that the deceased was apparently in a 
state of great destitution and bodily emaciation; 
that nothing of value was found on his person—no 
money, excepting two or three half-pence, and n6 
papers ; anu that he was found drowned; but 
whether by his own act, or by the act of others, 
or by accident, tliero was nothing to show. 

“ And, gentlemen of the jury, if you are agreed 
ujfon this-” 

The gentlemen of the jury were agreed upon 
this; and the verdict was returned accordingly. 


son!” Father, unhappy father, had you nothing 
but anger and reproach in your heart then P—not 
ono swelling thought of tenderness and compas¬ 
sion for the far-off wanderer P—not one expression 
at command, to stir up in his not utterly aban¬ 
doned and reprobate soul, the remembrance of a 
loving, compassionate, forbearing, forgiving Father 
in heavenP Alas, no! nothing but anger and 
reproach then! 

Too late now—too lato. The tree has fallen; 
there it lies. Too late! Too late! 

And yetjiot too late for some who, as they read 
these pages, may be mourning over an undutcous 
child that still .lives; not too late, we say, for 
such fervently to intercede with Omnipotence to 
bend the stubborn will, and to melt into contri¬ 
tion the obdurate heart. Not even too late for 


Some of the jury remained behind, to drink | some unhappy youth, entangled, like h'./K of whom 


and smoke; for it was a broken day, they said, 
Basil also remained behind, to hold some consult¬ 
ation with the parish authority respecting the 
funeral of his poor fellow-clerk, and to enter into 
some negotiations for its decent committal to the 
grave. He then went borne, with a sad heart, to 
write the dreadful intelligence to poor Arthur’s 
father. * 

Too late now—too late now, heart-broken man. 
Weep scalding, blistering tears over that insen¬ 
sible clay; they will not warm the cold cheek, nor 


wo have just written, in tho meshes of sin and 
temptation, to turn to the. strong for strength, 
and to obtain that grace which shall enable him 
to escape from tho net of tho destroyer, like a 
bird from the snare of the fowler. 


THE NEW WATER WEED—SWANS 
WANTED. 

Within the last few years John Bull has become 


melt the obdurate feelings to penitence and prayer. \ acquainted with tho fact that a stranger has 
Too late now—all too late, to see and acknow- 1 taken possession of many of his rivers, streams, 


ledge, and perhaps to magnify, the errors by 
which that man now lying there in the rigidity of 
death—a man now in outward form, but a boy 
once—and surely a loving, lovelsc-Hild!—the mjs- 
takes, by which he was taught To attach terror to 
a father’s name, and sullen gloom to a religion 
which speaks peace and Iov& Too latf no?v—too 
late, to cry in the bitterness of parental agony— 
“ Ob, if he were but young again!—if he were 
but a boy again 1” Too late now to wish, in that 
same agony, that in later years a father’s eye had 
more anxiously watched, a father’s love bqpn more 
tenderly shown, a father’s hand had been more 
ready to guide, a father’s prayers had been more 
earnest to lead the wanderer from happiness and 
rest. Too late now—all too lato; too late to call 


lakes, ponds, canals, sluices, and drains, without 
condescending to ask his permission, or attending 
to the observances of civility usual in cases of 
unauthorised intrusion; neither saying, “ By your 
leave, sir,” nor, “ If you please,” but occupying n 
valuable portion of his domain as a matter of 
established right. Not only has there been tho 
absence of all ceremony upon the occasion, but the 
entrance was effected so stealthily, that its precise 
date and circumstances are not to be accurately 
defined. For a short time after making the 
discovery, Mr. Bull thought—opening his eyes, 
scratching his head, and assuming a diffident, em¬ 
barrassed air—that ho could not before have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the features of hii} 
patrimony, tlio inmates, so to speak, of his own 


back that stem, unforgiving, reproachful letter— j house. Hence the seeming stranger might all 
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along have been snugly ensconced in it, and over- of August, 1842, by Ur. George Johnson of 
looked in the hurly-burly of his #ffairs. But, the | Berwiek-on-Tweed, as growing in the lake of 
house having been in the same tenancy more than ' Uunse castle, which communicates with the 
a thousand years, and not being very large, while j Tweed by the Whiteaddcr river. The discovery 
all sorts of inquirers, after all kinds of things, | excited no interest, and scarcely attracted any 
have gone to and fro, up and down in it, rum- ■ attention. In fact, Mr. Bull hardly thought it 
maging every nook, corner, and cranny, taking | worth while to bestow a ppoh, pooh upon the ; 
and comparing notes of its contents, the hypothesis j matte?, being just then in high perturbation 
was rejected as clearly untenable. Recognition | about a step relating to his corn-fields, which 
must inevitably have occurred sooner had there ! thousands declaredtwould ruin them for ever, and 
been any long establishment. There was no | as many thousands affirmed the cdhtrary. The 
alternative, therefore, but to admit the fact of j old gentleman had quite forgotten the circmn- 
recent intrusion, and to propose* the natural stance, .when, five years afterwards, the weed 
interrogatives relative to the intruder—Who are 1 turned up in another quarter; and he speedily 
you ? Where do you come from*P How did you learnt that it was here, there, and almost every- 
get here ? What are you about P Uo you mean where in Ihe very heart of his property, the mid- 
to stay or go P All which-questioiA, and sundry land counties of England, 
others, we will endeavour briefly to answer, as the In the autumn of 1847, the Anacharis was 
object of these queries has no speech or language, discovered by Miss Kirby of Lubbenham-lodge, in 
The stranger, then, u the Anacharis Alsinas - reservoirs adjdfning the Foxton locks, on the 
trum —so called by Mr. Babington of Cambridge, canal near Market Harborough in Leicestershire. 
in the year 1848—-a name which, if translated by The specimens were in considerable abundance, 
good dame Partington, might possibly be turned growing closely matted together. In the autumn 
into Anna Harris and her nostrums. It designates I of 1848, Dr. Johnson, the original discoverer, 
a plant of the aquatic class, which has many j observed the plant in^wo stations in the White- 
extraordinary properties, and has caused in certain j adder river, to which it had extended from the 
quarters no little ‘consternation. Boatmen and j loch of Dunse, while that lake was nearly choked 
bargemen—good common-sense observers—early - with it. Later in the same season, it was recog- 
distinguished it as a “ furreigner,” and spoke of , liised in Nottinghamshire, in the Lene, a tributary 
its “ fixin " in the canals as a nuisance, calling.it ! of the Trent; and stifl later, in Northamptonshire, 

“ water thyme,” from a faint ^general resemblance j ix the Watford locks, on the same line of canal as 
which it beans to that plant. Itris so unlike any the Foxton reservoirs. In August, 1849, it was 
of our other water-plants as to be easily recognised, noticed in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, growing 
The colour is a deep green. The leaved are about in profusion in the Trent near Burton, and also in 
half an inch long, by an eighth wide, egg-shaped the canal there, forming very large snbmerged 
at the point, and beset with minftte teeth, which* masses of a striking appearance. About Chriat- 
causc them to cling. They grow in threes round mas, 1850, it was found in Warwickshire, near 
a slender stringy stem, so very brittle, that Rugby. In 1851, it was in the Oxford canal, near 
whenever the plant is disturbed, fragments are Wyken colliery, and in the river of Ely. In 1852, 
broken off. Dense tangled masses of considerable it might be seen almost anywhere in the upper 
extent are formed, which seem originally to spring pojtisns of the Cam, the Ouse, and the drains of 
from the two sides and'bottom of the water-course, the Fen country. 

meeting at length in the middle, and filling it up. There is reason to believe that the plant was in 
The specific gravity is so nearly that of water, the neighbourhood of Rugby, which includes the 
that when cut, the masses do not float at the Foxton reservoirs and the Watford locks, long 
surface like other weeds, but are submerged, and before public attention was called to the subject; 
may be seen either at or near the bottonf, rolling for boatmen and lockmen spoke of it as a well- 
over like woolpacks in a clear Bpace, but otherwise known troublesome customer, an acquaintance of 
clinging to everything they meet with, hugging some years’standing. In all probability, also, the 
the piers of bridges, accumulating at locks, and locality .named may be regarded as the centre 
grounding in shoal water. The plant is dia-cious, from which it originally radiated. The Derby- 
that is, it produces male and female flowers upon I shire, Staffordshire, and Nottinghamshire stations 
separate individuals. But all the specimens are in direct water communication with it, while 
hitherto found in this country have been of one the district is geographically calculated to serve 
sex only, females. Its powers of increase are the purpose of widely diffusing a botanical product, 
prodigious. Every fragment is capable of be- being near tnc centre of England, a part of its 
coming an independent plaut, furnished with roots highest table-landV and close to the line of water- 
and stems, extending itself indefinitely in all, shed which separates several great river systems, 
directions. Most of our aquatics require, as 1 Within Jlr* area of a few miles, the natural drain- 
indispensable to their growth, to be rooted iti the 1 age is carried off in opposite directions; westward, 
bottom or sides sf the river,’ drain, or pond in by the Avon to the Severn; southward, by the 
which they luxuriate. But the Anacharis is , Cherwell to the Thames; eastward, by the Nen 
altogether independent of this condition. You 1 and Welland to the Wash; and northward, by the 
may separate it from the soil by cutting; but it; Soar to the Trent and Hunger. A few detached 
defies that ordinarily death-dealing process. It ! sprigs established in the head-streams would soon 
still grows when cut, and thrives as it travels ! spread the inoculation far and wide, extending it 
with the stream. So much for the first question— to the connected channels; and when first noticed I 
Who or what is the intruder P in the midland counties, the plant was evidently 

The weed was first formally noticed on the 3rd ! descending the rivers, their lower courses bring 
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quilo free from if. How it got to tho lock of 
Dun,so is unknown, but would doubtless resolve 
itself into one of those simple incidents by which 
plant* are introduced to new sites, often overleaping, 
as they do. a considerable extent of intermediate 
country. How it reached the Cam lias been thus 
explained. In 18:17- a specimen from the Foxton 
reservoirs! was planted in u tub in the Cambridge 
botanical garden. In the following year, the 
curator placed a piece of it in the conduit stream 
that passes by the new garden. Alter spreading 
allpver this site, it seems to have bolted through 
the'waste pipe, across the Trunipmgtomrtnd, into 
the Vicar’s brook, and from thence into the river, 
where it was soon conspicuous. 

Upon learning that an interloper, of foreign 
aspect, lias taken possession of sumo of our 
tenements, and is making himself comfortable in 
them, playing pranks, and defying ejectment. 
Whence comes the fellow P How'did ho get inP 
are questions naturally asked. We- can only 
reply somewhat doubtfully or hypothetically, in 
the case of tho Anacharis. Plants of this genus 
are native to the American continent. One species, 
called Anacltaris Nuttali, or Udorit Canadensis, 
very closely resembling our intruder, if not iden- ! 
tical with it, is frequent in the rivers from Canada J 
to Virginia. It is trite that, in its transatlantic 
home, the plant does not display the astonishing 
activity which distinguishes it in our own waters. 
But this may be owing to the circumstance of tho 
more sluggish character of oun- streams, and the 
different ingredients with which they arc impreg¬ 
nated, favouring its development. At any rate, 
it is clear that, whether an importation from 
America or some other country, the new comer 
finds food abundant and stimulating in its fresh 
quarters, and has no intention to leave voluntarily 
such agreeable premises as those of Mr. Bull. Its i 
riotous activity at present is, by the way, an 
argument against its being indigenous. If, a 
native of England, the fact is utterly inexplicable 
that it never exhibited its extraordinary powers of 
increase before; for tho supposition of some new 
property having recently been imported to it, or 
to the water-courses, is plainly inadmissible. If 
from North America, how did it get to our ‘mid¬ 
land counties ? Botanists have transported the 
forms of .vegetable life thousands of miles from their 
natural location, and established them permanently 
in their own neighbourhood, attracted by their 
value, beauty, or curious structure. Emigrants 
have done this, simply in order to have memorials 
of the land of their fathers in their new destination. 
In this way, Scotchmen introduced the thistle into 
South Australia, which proved, < -«ch a congenial 
site that the plant became a prf&t and provoked a 
colonial war against it. But the hypothesis of the 
Anacharis having been ii\tentionally^iiitVodueed 
is not supported by either evidence or probability. 
The conjecture has been hnzurded, and it is 
plausible, that the foreign weed came with foreign 
t’inber to the neighbourhood of Rugby, during 
the execution of th<K numerous railways which 
meet at that point. In Canada, the timber being 
floated in rafts down the rivers, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive of fragments of the. weed clinging to it, or 
seeds finding their way into clpfts of the wood; 
and if but one fragment or one seed retained its 


vitality in soino moist cranny, till it reached our 
shores, it suftieie|jtly accounts for the myriads of 
individuals that now exist around us. The 
| hypothesis of propagation from a single seed or 
' fragment, rather than from a'number of cither, is 
supported by tho fact of ail the plants in England 
! being of one sex. If this theory be correct, what 
j a striking representation does it afford of a truth, 
which is receiving continual illustrations—Die 
great results for good or evil that may spring 
from a trilling cause. 

An intruder njny prove an acquisition by use¬ 
ful services and agreeable manners; or bis liarm- 
Icssuess may rcconcilo us to the intrusion. But 
none of theso qualities belong to the botanical set¬ 
tler, The foreigner is as impertinent, meddlesome, 
mischievous Vagrant and greedy an inmate as 
ever man hud to deal with, caring for nothing but 
his own accommodation; and so far from being 
satisfied with occupying space after space, that 
every fresh expansion, like the ambition of the 
lute emperor Nicholas, has stimulated the desire to 
expand. The temper of Mr. Bull has been not a 
little tried by the annoying behaviour of his visitor. 
Though a tolerant, good-natured man upon the 
whole, there are notoriously bounds to his pa¬ 
tience ; and not a few stormy explosions have been 
provoked by the Anacharis offering serious obsta¬ 
cles -to one of his industrial pursuits, and to some 
of t hi» favourite pastimes. Watermen coYnpluiu of 
Ihe obstructed statgjpf the canals and rivers owing 
to the weed, which impedes their navigation, and 
renders the work of horses and men more labori¬ 
ous in getting the boats along. It is necessary, 
therefore, to perform the troublesome operation of I 
■clearing out moro frequently than formerly. At 
Burton-ou-Trent, one of the two branches into 
which the river there divides has been almost cil- 
tirely blocked up. Its navigation, lower down, in 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, was altogether 
arrested for a time in the autumn of 1854, owing 
to the conjoint circumstances of abundant weed 
and shoal water. At -one point, a miniature fleet 
of from two to three hundred barges collected, 
the lines, cables, and ropes of which formed a com¬ 
plete web .of'hemp, while impatient captains and 
crews, frying their utmost to get along, aud spec¬ 
tators, amused with the entanglement, made the * 
banks uproarious. Sluice-keepers declare that 
masses of the plant impede the working of locks. 
Rowers on the Cam find that it has cireumscribed 
their space. Swimmers assert that it clings to 
them like scratch-weed, and that, if entangled, 
they are in danger of being drawn under water. 
Fishermen state that they can no longer ply their 
nets us formerly, and have given up the attempt 
in some of their old haunts. Lastly, to close this for¬ 
midable bill of indictment against the Anacharis, 
it has affected the drainage of the Fen country, an 
evil in that district comparable to derangement iu 
the ventilation of a mine. * 

It is ordinurily possible to get rid of an intruder 
by showing him the cold shoulder, or by forcible 
ejectment. But the new water-weed is not a sus¬ 
ceptible plant, and, having once got in among us, 
it has manifested a firm determination to remain. 
Though cut and treated as mercilessly as savages 
have been dealt with, it defies that mode of exter¬ 
mination, aud will doubtless give ns its company 
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as long as the older vegetation which flourished in 
the land in Homan and Celtics times. Happily, 
just when thcfo seemed no prospect of even keep¬ 
ing it down, and setting bounds to its annoyance, 
a method of doing this was discovered. Mr. Bull 
has swans upon his estate; and two or three cen¬ 
turies ago, he was a largo proprietor of the bird, 
’commonly deemed as useless as it is graceful. But 
mortals have aforetime had to change long esta¬ 
blished opiuions, and must now do so with refer¬ 
ence to the uselessness of swans. It hgs been 
mentioned that in 1847 the loch of Dunse was 
full of weed. It then required the greatest exer¬ 
tion to row a boat across it. There were at that 
time a few swans upon the lake* Whether vexed 
with the intruder for occupying so large a portion 
of their ancient domain, and interfering with plea¬ 
sant locomotion, or short of ordinary food, we 
know not; but certain it is that they attacked 
the plant, and from that moment its doom was 
sealed in tho locality. They not only liked it as 
an occasional relish, but lived entirely upon it; 
and when the lake was thinned, they followed it 
down the small burns leading into the Whiteadder 
river. Tho swans themselves thrived upon the 
diet, and increased in an unusual manner.' In 
18J-8, one pair of* birds raised a brood of seven 
cygnets; three pair raised broods of five each; 
and several pair reared respectively three and two 
young. * Jn little more than four years the low was 
free, or nearly so, from everv trace of the aquatic 
vegetable. But a§ there is Tel dam a good in tlfis 
world without its alloy, the swans began to pine 
away and die upon their diet being used up ; and 
in spite of every effort of tho owner to save theqi, 
they have since dwindled down* to the origins} 
mnn her. 

There is clearly, therefore, a remedy, at hand of 
very easy appliance for the botanical pest. Eng¬ 
land was once the country of swaus. The parks 
of the nobles and gentry havo them still. A few 
linger on some of thb rivers, as the Thames and 
Isis, where they are preserved as relics of former 
times—historic birds, like the eagles of Geneva, 
and the pigeons of Geneva. On the Thames they 
arc royal property, and it is felony tq steal their 
eggs. Occasionally some of the more enterprising 
descend the stream to the metropolis, and may be 
seen cruising off Blackfriars-bridge, seldom or 
never, we believe, venturing below it. But in 
days gone by, the river had immense flocks. 
“Never,” says the duke of Najara’s secretary, 
recording his visit to Henry vnr, “ did I see a 
river so thickly covered with swans as this.” 
Paul Jovius remarked, that theso birds in groups 
greeted the arriving fleets; some of cardinal Pole’s 
suite describes the view of the stream above bridge 
as a vast mass of silver, from the abundance of 
swans, as far as the eye could reach. • But there 
was then scarcely a watercourse of any extent in 
the kingdom to‘which the words might not be 
applied■ 

“ The stately soiling swan 
Give* out his suowy plumage to the gale, 

And, arching proud liis neck, with oury feet 
Bears forward tierce, and guards his osier isle. 
Protective of his young." 

'Abbotshury, the present seat of the enrl of Ilehes- 
ter, had, prior to the dissolution of the monas¬ 


teries, a swannery which generally consisted of 
more than a thousand individuals. The lord abbot 
had doubtless many a cygnet at his table when 
flesh-meat was forbidden. It only remains, there¬ 
fore, for the English waters to Resume in some 
measure -their ancient aspect, in order to free 
them from, or effectually to keep in check, the 
Anacioris Alsinaslrum. Since this .discovery, 
Mr. Bull ‘lias recovered his equanimity. 


j 'THE MADRAS TAILOR. q- 

Amongst the ladies in the Madras presidency, an 
. invaluable individual is the Madras tirzee, or 
, tailor, especially if the said ladies happen to bo 
| stationed some hundred miles up the country, far 
away from the beau manic and the fashions; 

I for a rage for dress prevails in India, as well as 
, elsewhere. It*is not only the lady of the greatest 
| man in the opulent city of Madras that must 
! needs, despite heat ‘and. musquitoes, ill-health 
and sallow complexion, flaunt about with all the 
' frivolity of a butterfly, to be admired superficially, 

; as far as the texture and make of dress is con- 
j cerned, by a legion %f sycophants who heartily 
• despise the wearer; but even the wife of the junior 
. ensign in the 175th native infantry, who was a 
j boarding-school miss only eighteen months ago— 

; even she, poor lady,-though absent from the hum 
and gaiety of cities and towns, and exiled for six 
long months witji her husband (who is on detach- 
! ment duty) at a place three hundred miles away 
j from the nearest European station—must follow 
j the fashion; and to enable her to do this, having 
baby and household duties to attend to, sho. is 
compelled, so site says, to attach to her personal 
staff and retinue a monthly salaried tirzee, as he 
{is called; at which compulsion her husband groans, 

, when obliged to set aside, each month, 30 out of 
| 170,1-upees, for the stipend of this indispensable 
appendage. 

J Ensign Nobbles—for such is his name—is on 

, detachment duty at a place called Curryali- 
j poorham, situated in the very heart of that 
j densest Indian jungle, to wit, the Wynard; and 
i his duties there are supposed to be the protection 
| of lives and property, anti especially treasury 
j escorts passing to and fro from the sea coast to 
| the interior. In reality, his occupations are not 
| over-arduous; they might be summed up upon 
j the four fingers and thumb of either hand, con¬ 
sisting, as they do, in reading, riding, shooting, 
eating, and sleeping. His greatest delight is the 
arrival of the tappal or postman; while his greatest 
' horror is tHe tirzee in question, whom he looks 
! ifpon secretly in the light of an intruder and 
| impostor—an. aider and abetter in his wife’s 
' extravagance; yet he dares not venture to even 
hint at such a thin*, for his thoughtless spouse 
would almost faint at his cruelty, and, rummaging 
up old drawers, present him, nay, scare him, with 
quarterly bilk for cigars and other unnecessary 
luxuries, which Nobbles is sorry to confess very 
nearly counterbalance the Monthly stipend of the 
tirzee. 

Such being tho case, our tailor is duly and 
without apposition installed in his office, and ia 
looked upon as* part and portion of the ensign’s 
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THE MADRAS TAILOR. 


furniture and family. Seid Mahomed—for bo 
the ensign’s tailor styles himself—is a meagre, 
cayewom looking individual, who was once an 
orderly in an infantry regiment, where he could 
never get further than what is termed the goose* 
step. At that period, he was accustomed to have 
more’stripes upon his back (witness the drill- 
sergeant) than he wears now as a mark of caste 
upon his forehead, though the latter are many 
and variegated—for our lirzee/professes to be* of 
very high caste. Having been turned out of the 
army as a hopeless candidate for military honours, 
the colonel’s lady had taken* compassion hpon the 
boy, and employed him in her own establishment 
as deputy sub-assistant tirzee to the three cele¬ 
brated tirzees whom that lady keptt Under such 
favourable auspices, and aided by the pice (copper 
money) that the colony’s lady bestowed upon him, 
Seid Mahomed gradually ascended the ladder of 
life. It is true he had once or twice slipped, and 
grazed his shins by falling into the dishonest 
practice of abstracting some of the cloth intrusted 
to him; but he had been flogged and imprisoned 


out of this practice; and, according to his own 
statement, which we would not place too much 
confidence in, he bad become as honest as refined 
gold. 

Step by step, then, our tirzee has risen, till at 
length he has actually commenced life as a master 
tailor himself; but it being his first trial, he is 
fain to content himself with thirty rupees a month, 
whereas the captain's lady pays fifty, and the 
colonel’s one hundred and twenty. 

Seid Mahomed, though attached to the suite 
and retinue of the ensigu commanding the detach¬ 
ment, is of too high caste to eat or sleep within 
the same house as his master ;< besides which, he 
carries his wife and children about with him, and 
they also are of too high caste to be contaminated 
by being brought into contact with the other 
pariahs in the ensign's service. He comes at ten 
a.m., works till twelve, then gets up and goes 
under a favourite banyan tree not a hundred yards 
from the ensign’s house, where his wife has 
brought his mid-day meal, and an ewer of Ganges 
water to perform his ablutions with; the said 
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Ganges water, although the tirzee denies the state- contamination, and he might even have lost caste 
merit, having been drawn overnight from a well for ever. 

just behind the hut where he lives. Mrs. Nobbles comes to the rescue of her tirzee; 

Our tirzee is no Brahmin: fowl, curry, and rice,! but she must confess that baby’s frock has not 
form his favourite dinner, cooked with a floating ! made much progress since tiffin time. However, 
capital of ghee; and half a bunch of plantains , in her own mind she has not the slightest doubt 
completes his repast. Perhaps he has-only occu- but that it isftll owing to those other tiresome 
pied ten minutes at his dinner; what of that P servants. To remedy this, therefore, she fetches 
every tirzee is allowed an hour irf the middle of 1 her own work-box, and, drawing an easy chair to 
tiie day ; and so, as be can neither read nor write, j where she can watch the tirzee's progress, the 
nor comprehend the beauties of nature,, ner talk I bee-bee-sahib does a lfttle fancy work for baby’s 
politics nor domestic economy with his wife, he ‘ cap; and the tirzee, who now considers himsdf a 
composes himself for a nap; and* the anxious very ill-used man, grumbles and works, and wemes 
partner of his joys and sorrows fans him the | and grumbles again, till at last, when five o’clock 
while with a large palm leaf fait, keeping watch 1 arrives, and he gathers together pins and needles, 
over him lest a scorpion Bhould creep into his j and such like odds and ends, prior to his taking 
shoes, or a centipede into liis ear, or a cobra drop j his c<mg£ for the day, he discovers, to his astonish- 
from the tree above, and compose itself to Bleep on : ment, that, under the influence of the lady’s eye, 
his breast. j he has accomplished more work in two hours than 

By and by a shouting for the tirzee compels he usually achieves in a day. 
the wife to waken the husband, which Hhe does I The lady also is highly gratified at what work the 
by pouring cold water over his nose. Up starts : tirzee has done; so she compliments him on his 
the tirzee, rubs his eyes, washes his face, and then progress, and, as a mark of confidence in his rising 
crawls back to his master’s bungalow. Bee-bee.- | abilities, proposes that on the morrow he shall 
sahib (the lady) is very angry indeed that.the j cut out and make a new shooting-jacket for his 
tirzee should stop away so long, when there is J master—a feat in tailoring which few native tir- 
baby's new frock to be finished; but as this is an ! zees have ever accomplished. Seid Mahomed 
every-day song, the tirzee squats himself down • struts home with fresh dignity and importance, 
cross-kneed, and fixing a pair of glasses on* the : while, about the same hour, Mr. and Mrs. Nob- 
very furthest extremity of his nose, ho takes up j bles in a cabriolet, and the armor and baby in a 
the half-finished frock and. proceeds to makg tftnjon, go forth to take their evening drive, which 
twenty or a dozen stitches more.* extends over a desolate country, and round a ter- 

Our ensign and his lady have just had their rible hill, notorious as the resort of tigers and 
tiffin (lunch), and, as is their daily practice during many other fierce denizens of the jungle. To 
the greater heat of the day, thejr indulge in the see Mrs. Nobbles’ bonnet and feathers, and her 
eastern siesta. The armor (wet? nurse) carries*! fashionably cut Palmerino dress (made by Seid Ma- 
bitbv into the verandah, so that his prattling or homed, and which certainly cannot boast of much 
squabbling should not interfere with the repose of in the way of a fit), one might also imagine that 
his parents; and this is the general signal for all i she expected to meet the governor-general of 
the servants in the establishment, who amount to | India, or some of his deputies, whereas the only 
somewhere about twenty individuals, to assemble I bepif* she is at all likely to encounter is a wild 
where the tailor is seated at work, and indulge j elephant or a tiger, a group of chattering mon¬ 
in converse sweet, whispering anecdotes one to ! keys or a hideous laughing hyena. The ensign 
another, most of which have reference to their I sighs to think of all this, as he pulls out his cigar 
master or mistress, and nearly chokigg themselves case; but somehow or other this very action, like 
in their efforts to suppress laughter. So much for a magician’s wand, calls up before him the dread- 
the gratitude of human nature in general.* ful array of hills already alluded to by Mr. Nob- 

In the midst of tittering and mirth, a sudden bles, and so he is content to swallow his emotion 
spectre scatters the idlers in all directions. Our with the vile tobacco-smoke,-which ho would have 
friend the ensign, who has more than half a one believe he only uses to keep away or counter¬ 
suspicion of what is going on, with shoeless feet, act the noxious effects of the jungle vapour. Such 
and a slipper in. either hand, appears at the further is the way in which men, ay, and women, too, tax 
end of tnc verandah. The most garrulous of the themselves with their own extravagancies and 
group haa a sudden stop put to his eloquence by a follies. 

slipper coming into violent contact with his person. Next morning the tirzee is at his post rather 

Immediately the armor occupies herself in nursing earlier than usual; his mat is spread, his largest 
baby, and the matz and tho massalgee, with the pair of scissors slmrpened, his old foot-rule fresh 
grooms, vanish through doors and windows and hinged, while lie sits upon the thorns of expcct- 
over verandah balustrades, while the tirzee, like ation (Aid impatience, till at last the lady of the 
the personification of industry and perseverance, house make 9 her appearance, carrying in one band 
makes twenty stitfihes, whero, under ordinary cir- the stuff to be metamorphosed by tailoring skill 
cumstances, he would only moke five, and has into a coat, an<) in the other wlmt has been meta- 
actually the audacity to expostulate with his morphosed, by time and wear, from a coat into & 
master upon the impropriety of throwing slippers shapeless heap of rags. . 
and gambolling with the servants. Suppose it Up starts the tailor, and, seiziug upon one end 
had htt Seid Mahomed on the head, or grazed his of the cloth, his first operation is to measure the 
nose, or knocked off his turban. Why, the results whole piece, so as to calculate the probable use 
would have been serious. Barely a week’s puri- that can be made of any su-plns quantity, or, 
fication could have absolved him from the dreadful may be, just to estimate what quantity might be 
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appropriated to private purposes in his own fa¬ 
mily. without being missed or asked after. Hindoo 
dishonesty is well known, and we have not, alas ! 
to travel far from our own shores to iind examples 
of similar laxity*of principle. 

In measuring operations, the marks of caste, 
drawn down our tir^ee’s forehead i» all colours of 
the rainbow, and winch concentrate just alxfte the 
nose, are of invaluable service to Seid Mahomed. 
Thus, for instance, if the breadth of the shoulders 
be twenty-eijfht inches, he, in lieu of writing it 
down, or making a little slit in the cloth with his 
scTOors, holds it up to his forehead and marks it 
with the red stripe there painted; the length he 
marks by the yellow stripe; the cntl’s by the green, 
and so on throughout the whole coat: So that he 
can tell by the different colours marked what each 
separate portion is to be allotted to. 

Oh, but it is a tedious job the making of that 
shooting-coat! What with unpicking sleeves, aud 
letting out here, aud tacking in there, and putting 
in linings wroDgside outermost, nearly a month is 
swallowed up in its completion ; aud then, as our 
ensign growlingly remarks, if he had taken au 
ordinary sack aud cut three holes in it, one for his 
head and two for his arms, upon the whole it 
would have proved nearly* as good a fit, without 
pinching and squeezing him so uncomfortably 
about the armpits. 

No, decidedly, our tirzee is not destined to nou¬ 
rish as a military tailor; he never had, aud never 
will, have, an eye for fitting; but his great forte 
lies in mending old linen, putting on buttons, 
neatly darning up holes, and making long loose 
robes for babies and younger children. 

• Now, as Mr. Nobbles says in confidence to his 
friend captain Sabre, “ Where-is the use of an 
English wile if she does not carry with her every¬ 
where those useful household accomplishments 
which so distinguish our countrywomen at home, 
and make them such admirable housewives 
Young ladies, do you hear that? ' 

Rut besides the genus tirzee, to which Seid 
Mahomed belongs, there is a class of native tailors 
in India who work exclusively upon muslin ; tkeoe 
bring their work to a high state of perfection, and 
nothing iu that linp can be more exquisitu than 
the flowers, and fruits, and other open work, 
which they exposu .for sale in the bazaars at 
Madras. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. I 
The science of moral philosophy, dealing although 
it does with some of the highest questions that can 
affect human happiness, and abounding in attrac¬ 
tive matter, is yet associated in many minds with 
ideas of dryness and abstruseness. The didactic 
and uninviting language in which some writers 
have coached their speculations upon ethics may ' 
possibly have tended to foster such unfavourable j 
impressions ; but alkwho have followed^ Paley in 
his lively and luminous expositions of morals will 
not require to be told that there is a way of j 
investing such topics with life and interest. The 
author whom wo have just named has, unhappily, 


however, erred in the fundamental principle upon 
which his philosophy rests; and 41 good elementary 
treatise upon a subject that forms an essential 
part of a complete education is therefore still a 
desideratum. In the following lessons, an 
attempt is accordingly made to supply this want, 
by the pen of a writer of eminence and distinguish¬ 
ed ability, wliftse treatises 011 cognate subjects * 
have already met with a large measure of public 
acceptance. We commend the scries of papers to 
the thoughtful attention of our readers. 

LESSEN r.-CON’SOl BNCE. 

§ 1. The Law of (he Land no complete Standard. 

It was remarked in the last of the “ Lessons on 
the Rritish Constitution,” that the law of the land 
ought not to be made our standard of moral right 
and wrong. It is indeed our duty to obey the 
laws, unless there should be. a law commanding 
us to do something absolutely wrong*; but this is 
only a part of our duty, and not the whole. For 
there are many things to which a good man will 
think himself morally bound, though they are 
what no laws make any mention of; such as 
gratitude to a benefactor, charity to the poor, 
and many others. Sueh duties cannot be enjoined 
by tiny human laws, because -they are what 
cannot be enforced; being iu their own nature 
yoluntary. When -a man is compelled to make 
repayment to ofle who has advanced him money, 
or to contribute to the support of the poor, there 
is no gratitude or charity in the case. For these 
Consist in giving of one’s own free will; and no 
'one can be said'to give what the law obliges him 
to pay. If therefore any one should have been 
well inclined to contribute a certain sum towards 
the relief of his poor neighbours, still, as soon ns 
the law obliges him to contribute that sum, it is 
no gift; because what the law requires him to 
part with is no longer his own. 

So also, there are* many things which every 
good man would consider wrong, but which the 
law does not,prohibit, because it could not prevent 
them, or •because the attempt to prevent them 
would ‘do more harm than good. What were 
called “ sumptuary laws" have been, for this 
reason, abolished in most civilised countries. For 
though it is wrong for a man to spend more than 
he can properly afford, in fine clothes, furniture, 
and feasts, beyond hia station, the attempt to 
prevent this by legal interference with each man’s 
private expenditure, has always been found to be 
intolerably troublesome and almost • entirely in¬ 
effectual. 

§ 2. The Law does not control Motives. 

But even if it were possible for the laws to 
enjoin everything that is good, and prohibit every¬ 
thing that is wrong, still a man who should act 
; rightly merely in obedience to tho laws, and for 
l the sake of avoiding legal penalties, would not bo 
at all what any one would account a good man, 
because he would not bo acting from a virtuous 

i ——--- '■ -. 

•“ Introductory Lemons on the British Constitution 
" Easy Lessons on Koasonine” Busy Lessons on Money 
Matters.” London: j. W. Jrarkcr. 
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j notice ; and it is entirely on the motives and dis- justice and beneficence are natural and proper 
i position of the mind that the moral character of objects of approbation. 

any one’s conduct depends. An action, indeed, . . 

which is done front 11 had or from an inferior § d. Scripture does not 2 ‘rnfcss to give precise 
motive, may be in itself right, as being what a. Rule* for Conduct in all cases. 

good man would be disposed to do; as when a man Some, however, may be disposed to think that 
pays his debts for fear of being imprisoned or it is of no consequence to Christians what may 
having his goods seized; but this does not make be tlitf natural faculties of man in all that relates 
him an honest innn. • to moral conduct, or what may have been said or 

• You can plainly see, therefore, how great an thought on the subject by heathens; since we 
error it would be for a man to make thclaw of have in the Holy Scriptures a sufficient guide to 
; the land his standard of right and wrong, and to teach us all that we are to do or avoid. But this 
j be satisfied with himself as long Ss he did but would ho jo mistake altogether the whole charac- 
j comply with the laws. For, in the first place, he ter of our Scriptures. You nmy see, even from 
! might do much that is wrong,«and might omit Scripture itself, that it was never designed to 
i many duties, without transgressing any law; and supply a Complete set of precise rules as to every 
secondly, when he did do what is fight in itself, part of our conduct; and that the sacred writers 
j yet not because it is right, but merely for fear of do not address themselves as to men that had no 
1 legal penalties, though this would be a benefit to natural notion of moral right and wrong. They 
i tho public, it would be no virtue in him. do indeed notice such errors in particular points 

I ' as their hearers wero the most apt to fall into, 

j § 3. All Men have some notion of llight anil and they dwell on sufch particular duties as had 

i Wrong. been most neglected. But they do not attempt 

All men, except perhaps some few of the wildest to go through in detail all things that a Christian 
j savages, have some notion of moral right, and is required to do or to abstain from. And they 
; wrong, independently of human laws. There is are so far from suppoting their hearers to require 
hardly any one who would not account it a good ‘to bo taught the first rudiments of morality—the 
1 thipg to relieve a distressed neighbour, and a bad fundamental distinction between moral good and 
■ thing to treat a benefactor with ingratitude; evil—that, on the contrary, they appeal to the 
though these - are matters which laws do not moral principles of their people, and call upon 
notice. And every one would, allow that whoever them to judge and decide according to those 
iias borrowed any tiling, is bound in duty to repay principles. And, they appeal to them not only as 
it, even though there were no law to compel him Christians, but as human creatures; for they speak 

to do so. * of the Gentiles before the gospel had been revealed 

, But thero are several points in which diflereat to them, as “ knowing " (when they lived in gross 

nations, and different persons, vary considerably vice) “ that they who do such things are worthy 
a?to their notions of what is morally good and of death,” and.they speak of some who ‘‘not 
bad. The aamo things which are condemned by having the [ divine] law, do, by nature, tbe tilings 
some, are approved by others. And this has led of the law ; their conscience also bearing witness, 
some persons to doubt whether there is any such and their thoughts accusing or else excusing one 
faculty in the human mind as that which is another." (Roip. ii. 14.) 
commonly called “ conscience,” or “ moral sense,” 

or “ mbral faculty.” Bills you should remember § Scripture addresses Men as possessing a 
that everyone of our faculties is capable of eultiva- Conscience. 

tion and improvement, and is also liable to be Moreover, our Lord says that “ the servant who 
corrupted and depraved, and is sulrjeot .to various knew not his lord’s will, and did commit things 
imperfections. Human reason is far fr8m being worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
infallible; for many men are deceived by fallacious stripes; but that he who knew his lord’s will and 
arguments, and fall into various errors ; and there did it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
are great varieties in the opinions formed by Now, that one who knew his lord’s will, and did 
different persons. Yet no one would on that it not, should receive the heavier punishment, is a 
ground deny that man is a rational being. And rule which one can easily understand; but that 
j again, you may occasionally see great variations one “ who knew not his lord’s will," that is, who 
i even in the bodily senses, and in the bodily forma- had not received any express command, could 

| tion of different individuals. But we do not “commit things worthy of stripes,” would be 

! consider these variations as doing away with all utterly inconceivable, if we supposed all notions of 
general rules. Some are born idiots, and some right and wrongs to have been originally derived 
blind; some have been born with only one arm, entirely from «i knowledge of the divine will, 
and some with neither arms nor legs. Yet we And again, when the apostles exhort Christians 
speak of man as a being possessing reason, and to think on and practise “ whatsoever things are 
having eyes, and? arms, and legs. And again, to pure, whatsoever things are honest and lovely, and 
n person in fever, sweet things taste bitter; and of good reportand “ giving all diligence, to 
some have a taste bo depraved by disease or by add to them faith virtue, and temperance, and 
habit as to prefer bitter, or sour things to sweet, patience,” and the likeit is plain they could not 
Yet no one would deny that wormwood is bitter, nave btsen speaking to mfii who had no notion of 

and honey sweet; or would say .that aloes has what is meant by virtue and temperance and 

.naturally a pleasanter taste than honey. And it purity, etc., and who needed to be taught precisely 
’ would be equally absurd to deny that thero is what is to be accounted good and baa condnct on 
anything naturally odious in ingratitude, or that each point; just as you would inform a blind man 
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that snow is white, and grass green, and coal 
black, and the like. 

Indeed, the ancient heathen philosophers, who 
had no belief in a future state of reward and pun¬ 
ishment, or in any revelation made to man, used 
the words which we translate “ virtue." and gave, 
j on the whole, much the same descriptions of virtue 
• and vice that any one would do now. Anti this 
would evidently have been impossible, if man had 
been naturally quite destitute of all moral faculty. 

§ 6. Moral Goodness attributed ftj God. 

Moreover, the Bacred writers always speak of 
God as just and good, and his commands as 
i right and reasonable. “ Are not my ways," says 
lie by a prophet, “ equal ? Are not your ways 
I unequal P” And again, “ Why, oven of yourselves 
( judge yc not what is right?" Now all this would 
1 have been quite unmeaning, if man had no idea 
j of what is good or had in itself," and meant by 
1 those words merely what is commanded or forbid - 
1 den by God. For then, to say that God’s com- 

i mands are just and good, would he only saying 

that his commands arc his commands. If man 
had not been originally endowed by his Maker 
with any power of distinguishing between moral 
good and evil, or with any preference of the one? 
to the other, then it would he mere trilling to 
speak of the divine goodness; since it would be 
mevcly saying that “ God is what he is,” which is 
r.o move than might be said of any being in tlic 
I uuiverse. <• 

Whenever, therefore, you hear any one speaking 
| of our having derived all our notions of morality 
I from the will of God, the sense in which you must 
! understand him is, that it was God’s will to create 
man a being endowed with conscience, and capa¬ 
ble of perceiving the difference of right and wrong, 
and of understanding that there is such a thing as 
j duty. And if any one should use expressions 
which do not seem to meau this, but to imply 
j that there is no such thing as natural conscience— 

' no idea in the human mind of such a thing as 
duty—still you may easily prove that his real 
meaning must be what we have said. If any per¬ 
sons tell you that our first notion of right and 
wrong is entirely derjved from the divine law, and 
that those words have no meaning except obedi¬ 
ence and disobedience to the declared will of God, 
you may ask them whether it is a matter of duly 
to obey God’s will, or merely a matter of pru¬ 
dence, inasmuch as lie is able to punish those who 
rebel against him P Whether they think that 
God is justly entitled to obedience, or merely 
that it would be very rash to disobey one who 
has power to enforce his commands ?' 

They will doubtless answer, that we ought Co 
' obey the divine commands as a point of duty, and 
| not merely on the ground of expediency,—that 
God is not only powerful, *but good—and that 
| conformity to his will is a thing right in itself, 
and should be practised, not through mere fear of 
punishment, or hope of reward, but? because it is 
right. 

*> , 

* j 

§ 7. Obedience lo the Divine Will is a Duty. 

Now this proves that they must be sensible 
that there is in the human mind some notion of 
such a thing as duty, and of things being right or 


j wrong in their own nature. For, when any per- 
| sons submit to the will of another merely because 
it is their interest, or because they dare not resist, 

' we never speak of this submission as a matter of 
• duty, but merely of prudence.' If robbers were to 
seize you and carry you off as a slave, threatening 
yon with death if you offered to resist or to 
escape, you might think it advisable lo submit, if 
you saw that resistance would be hopeless; but 
you would not think yourself bound in duty to de 
so. Or again, il‘ you were offered good wages for 
doing some laborious work, yon might think it 
expedient to»aeccpt the offer, but you would not 
account it a moral duty. And when a farmer sup¬ 
plies his cattle, »r a slave-owner his slaves, with 
abundance of the best food, in order that they may 
be in good condition, and do the more work for 
himself, or fetch a better price, and not from bene¬ 
volence to them, every one would regard this as 
mere prudence, and not virtue. And we judge 
the same in every case where a man is acting 
solely with a view to his own advantage. 

Yen can easily prove, therefore, that when peo¬ 
ple speak of a knowledge of the divine will being 
the .origin of all our moral notions, they cannot 
mean exactly what the words would scern to sig¬ 
nify ; if, at least, they admit at the same time that 
it is a matter of duty, and not merely of prudence, 
to obey God's will, and that Helms a just claim 
to our obedience. 


THE FEAST OF FLOWERS. 

It is the month of May—that loveliest of months, 
•when nature resumes her holiday robes, when 
magical life starts forth on every side, and the 
.joyous birds send their notes of.thanksgiving to 
the skies. The breath of the Creator has passed, 
as it were, over the earth, and the world is resus¬ 
citated as from the sleep of the grave. Who has 
not felt his heart thrill with emotions of gladness 
and gratitude at this blest revival, this outpouring 
of life and vigour, this anticipatory fulfilment of 
the promise, that, “ while the earth remaincth, 
seed time unci harvest, day and night, summer 
and winter, shall not cease.” The very leaves 
seem to tremble with joyousness in their new 
being, while the gentle breeze, kissing their fair 
forms, passes on to whisper in harmony with the 
rippling waters of the brook. 

It is the month of May, and tho florists of our 
land have collected together to spread beforo our 
delighted gaze a feast of some of the loveliest of 
the Creator’s gifts to man. Whilst contemplating 
their beauties, how many a heart is teeming with 
silent and grateful adoration of Him who pencilled 
those delicate tints, who gave those varied and 
graceful forms, who lent that sweet fragrance 1 
Ah! who can then help exclaiming, with our im¬ 
mortal poet— <• ■ 

“ Those arc thy glorious works, Parent of good, Almighty} 

Thine this universal frame, thus womlrouH fair; 

Thyself how wondrous then! unspeakable!’’ 

Most of those whose eyes may glance over this 
page have probably been present at one or more 
of these horticultural fetes; it is, therefore, un 1 
necessary to enter into any description of the gay 
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and brilliant scene : but there is another to which ing, shouting, screaming, tumbling head over 
wc would now advert, and of which, perhaps, few, heels—all is carried to the highest and wildest 
comparatively speaking, may have ever before pitch during the night ; but when the sun again 
heard—we mean the feast of flowers of the Tlii- opens tho portals of the cast, peace has resumed 
betan Llamas of Kouiiboum. These flowers are not her sway, the pilgrims may bo seen slowly, and 
the produce of the genial summer months, nor do with drooping heads, wending their homeward 
they start into being at the bidding of nature, way along the mountains, and the calm seems 
No; they are the work of man’s hand, and are more vflelcome from the contrast of the preced- 
hrought forth in the chill, icy bosom of dreary ing eve. 

venter. What, then, is the material employed in But what has beaome of the wondrous flowers p 
their composition P Rice paper, painted muslin, Alas! every trace of them has disappeared; the 
or feathers, of which such exquisite bouquets ex- bas-reliefs have, been demolished and thrown into 
cited our admiration and astonishment at the the ravine# ■ and the work on which so much 
great exhibition of 1851P No, something more skill, time, and patience hare been bestowed, in a 
fragile far, and, to our ideas, foi less calculated few shdrt hours is cost a prey to the ravenous 
for the purpose. This material is nothing more crows. How lamentable is this waste, not only of 
nor less than—fresh butter 11 * a material applicable to the sustenance of man. 

The festival is held on the lath day of the first but, far worse, of the talent thus vainly lavished 
month of the year, and is attended by thousands on a production of so evanescent a character—a 
of pilgrims, not only from all parts of Thibet, but talent which, under better auspices, might doubt- 
even from the most, distant Tartar regions. Three less be rendered subservient to high and noble 
months are employed in preparing for this singular purposes. Let ns hope the time is not very distant 
and beautiful exhibition, of which the following when a brighter light will illumino the simple 
description, drawn from Hue’s Travels through but still darkened minds of our Thibetan bre- 
Tartary, Thibet, etc., cannot fail to be deeply in- thren ; when the knowledge of the true God and 
teresting. Saviour shall supersed? the vain and superstitious 

Behold, then, tweftty Llamas, selected for their Worship of Buddha, and the divine image, reim- - 
artistic talents, occupied in kneading and working ! presped upon the soul, shall lead every faculty 
up ehormous heqps of fresh butter, and even flur- to be dedicated to the glory and service of the 
iug the Severity of a Tartar winter, plunging Creator. 

their hands continually in coljj water to prevent .Before we quite take our departure, may not 
the heat of tliair Angers injuring the delicate work.* this visit to the least of flowers present to tho 
When thoroughly kneaded and prepared, this but- < thinking mind the following most valuable reflec¬ 
tor, without*any admixture of extraneous matter, | tiouF If we, in our enlightened Btate, individu- 
is moulded into representations of various Asiatics! ally examine our labours of the past three months, 
nations in their different costumes, landscapes, sand bring all to the touchstone of utility, how 
subjects taken from the history of Buddhism, etc. j much will there remain that is more solid and more 
Tho flowers, as they are styled, are formed iuto I permanent than the flowers of the Llamas of 
colossal .bas-reliefs, tramed in with animals, birds, | Kounboum F 


and flowers, all of the same plastic material. 
When tins models are prepared and ready, they 
are passed over to another set of artists, who put 
the flnishing stroke to thy work, by colouring 
them in an exquisite manner, giving to the whole 
au almost perfect resemblance of nature. 

The author to whom we are indebted for these ' 
interesting details says, in describing these flow- ! 
ers :—“ The figures were animated, the attitudes I 
natural, the costumes easy and graceful, and at the \ 
first glance you could readily distinguish the kind j 
and quality of the texture meant to he repre¬ 
sented. The skins of the sheep, tiger, wolf, and 
other animals, were so well executed, that one was 
templed to touch them with the hand to assure 
one’s-self that they were not real." 

On the evening of the fete-day the flowers are 
placed on light scaffoldings before the Buddhist 
temples; vases of red and yellow copper are inter¬ 
spersed, and the whole is tastefully and brilliantly 
illnmiuated. In the different streets between the 
temples are displayed miniature bas-reliefs, repre¬ 
senting battles, hunts, scenes of nomadic life—and 
all in butter. In the course of the evening the 
Grand Llama, or Buddha, goes round to inspect 
the flowers, his way through the crowd being 
cleared by Llamas armed with large whips. When 
this inspection is over, and the great dignitary 
hbs retired within his sanctuary, the whole scene 
becomes one of mad excitement. Dancing, aing- 


A DAY OR TWO AT BEDFORD. 

Tins opening days of last November wearing an 
aspect uuusually sunshiny and propitious, wc 
wero induced, before closing our occasional mi¬ 
grations for tho season, anl^ betaking ourselves 
finally to winter quarters, into accepting a 
standing invitation from a friend located on the 
banks of the Ouse, and paying a visit of curi¬ 
osity to the town of Bedford. Alighting from 
the railway cax-riage at dusk, we traversed tho 
long Btrect which forms the principal part of 
the old town, and crossed tho handsome bridge 
which spans # tbe river, iu the early twilight of 
a frosty evening. From tho dense population, 
the busy marketing traffic, the brilliancy and 
splendour of tiio shops, almost metropolitan in 
their physiognomy, that for some distance line 
tho way, and the general air of business at that 
particular hour, we might almost have fancied 
that we were still in London and perambulating 
one of its thousand commercial channels. These 
appearances, however, vanished as we proceeded, 
and gavfl plucc by degrees to a quiet interrupted 
only ny the rustling of the sere leaves on the 
trees overhead, which here at all points are 
seen mingling tjfcir foliage w’th walls, roofs, 
and chimney-tops. 
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An early walk next morning led us past St. «Tobn Bunyan was confined, and where ho main- 
Peter’s church, with its picturesque Norman tained himself by manufacturing tag-laccs. The 
tower, half embosomed by umbrageous trees, new edifice cost 15.000J. in its construction, ami 
to the top of Foster Hill, where an extramural appears to bo well worth the money. Other 
cemetery is ift course of construction, and memorials of him who drew the “ shining ones” 
whence an extensive view of the town of have vanished within the last few yearsi The 
Bedford and the sick vale, or rather low flat old Baptist chapel where he preacted hats been 


U4WUB1TC view 'M iuc wwu vi jiiivi? viiihhucu wiuim uie last Jew years. me 
ford and the rich vale, or rather low flat old Baptist chapel where he preached hats been 
l of alluvial land, in which it lies, is ob- swept away, and upon its site a new edifice has 
?d. The landscape viewed from this point arisen, massivu enough to bid defianco to cen- 
ie of vagt extent, and of very peculiar do- turies, and spacious enough for the listening 
jt.ion—reminding us strikingly of the one thousands who, for generations to conic, shall 
;h Rubens painted of his own chateau and throng to that shrine which will be hallowed in 
llimitable background, which now hangs in remembrance as long as the hearts of men shall 
National Gallery. Its chief peculiarity, respond to the touch of genius and truth. Here, 
t from the vast unbroken level which it at the evening*service, it was our privilego to 
■8 to the eye, is the immense number of worship; and here, in the adjoining vestrv, we 
'-shaped poplar trees which in every diree- did,ns crowds of pilgrims have done before us 
point their summits to the sky: they would —sat in the identical chair*-ono of that sort 
s to be numbered by thousands ; and any which Cowper alludes to— 


level of alluvial land, in which it, lies, is ob¬ 
tained. The landscape viewed from this point 
is one of vagt extent, and of very peculiar de¬ 
scription—reminding us strikingly of the one 
which Rubens painted of his own chateau and 
its illimitable background, which now hangs in 
the National Gallery. Its chief peculiarity, 
apart from the vast unbroken level which it 
offers to the eye, is the immense number of 
spire-shaped poplar trees which in every direc¬ 
tion point their summits to the sky: they would 
have to be numbered by thousands; and any 
artist who should paint the picture as seen from 
this point would be accused of extravagance in “ VVhnw lwck enirt 

regard to poplars, even though he left out one Bistre* d the weary loins that felt no case, - ’ 

half of them. . . , , , and which was evidently constructed in that 

Bedford has five parish churches; and. on •_. _ ,_ J 

returning again to the foiyn. we are struck with ' ? 

the ancient and picturesque aspect of some of .. Xo W!Ult of , imher w m . f , u or fmm i 

them. That of St. Raul s is a line specimen of j In Albion’s happy isle;" 

mixed English architecture, and has a handsome j 

tower, surmounted by a lofty octagonal spire; biitan which the worthy John, who scorned the 
in the interior are some remarkable antiquities, i appliances of luxury, was accustomed to repose 
which, however, our want of leisure would net 1 himself. 

permit us to examine. Among the other build- ' The following morning—a warm south wind 
mgs-which cannot fail to strike the stranger’s j blowing, and the sun shining brilliantly—we set 
attention, are the library and foundation schools. | off for KlStow, the birthplace of Runyan and the 
The suburbs-of tlic town boast an unusual share 1 eceue of much of bis youthful life. Nothing is 
oT handsome residences, terraces, and detached ‘ left of the cottage in which he first Baw the light 
villas, palpably the dwellings of persons in easy i —not a stone or a plank—only the ground ,on 
circnmstanees ; and tho town itself, though not which it stood; but there, in a meadow apart 
by any means wanting in quarters characterised from the turnpike-road, stands the church with 
hr poverty and squalor, is on the whole far J its broad, massy, pyramidal tower situated away 
cleaner, more open, airy, and wcll-vcntilqted j from the edifice, and in which Bunyan, when a 
than the average of English towns containing an j youth, officiated as one of the bell-ringers. The 
equally numerous population. But, in our view, I two hundred years ./which have passed away 
the river Ouse constitutes the principal orna-! since then, have apparently done notlting towards 


the river Ouse constitutes the principal orna¬ 
ment of Bedford, and the noble bridge which 
spans it in the centre of the town its most pic¬ 
turesque object. It is to be regretted, however, 
for the inhabitants, and it. is equally tantalising 
to a stranger, that the banks of the river arc 
rendered totally inaccessible to the public. This 


since then, have apparently done notlting towards 
the decay of its solid masonry. Bunyan, when 
his conscience smote him on account of his sins, 
dreaded that it might fall and crush him, and 
listened at safe distance to the pealing of his 
comrades, in which he longed to join, yet 
shrank afraid. The tower, unless removed by 


is a most mischievous and culpable oversight, if: human hands, will probably stand for a dozen 
it be not something worse, on the part of the centuries to comfc; and, stand as long ns it may, 
corporation or of tho landowners of Ihe district, j it shall not outlast the fame of him who, pricked 


One bank of the river, at least, should have 
been retained as common propertr, for the re¬ 
creation of the inhabitants. The Ouse is a clear 
and beautiful stream, winding’along between ft-r- 
tile fields and wooded banks, nrM navigable up 
to Bedford, though the navigation must jbe some¬ 
what tedious and little profitable, looking to the 
fact that the river winds a course of forty miles 
in accomplishing a distance of .nine. Should 
Bedford ever rise to the distinction of a com¬ 
mercial town, tho navigation would be abbre¬ 
viated by canals, which, in this favourable dis¬ 
trict, might be put at the niinimara cost of such 
undertakings. 

'flic ancient, bridge was takgn down in 1811, 
and with it disappeared the old gaol in which 


it snail not outtast trio tame ot him who, pricked 
by the pangs of remorse, shrank fearfully from 
beneath its shadow. Hero, too, in the church¬ 
yard, is yet pointed out the old tree beneath 
which sat the aged woman who rebuked John 
Bunyan ns the moHt abandoned reprobate in the 
wboie parish; and whoso rebuke, as he tells us 
himself, entered into his soul and clave to his 
conscience. 

Elstow is famous for its cattle-fairs, occur¬ 
ring twice a year; and, by an accidental 
coincidence, the fair was in full tide at the 
hour of our visit. The extensive pasture 
lands of the Vale of Bedford are favourable for 
the rearing of cattle, and at the biennial fairs of 
Elstow a prodigious number of oxen, sheep, and 
horses are periodically brought to market. Tho 
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weather being fine, an unusual concourse botli 
of cattle and buyers were upon the ground, 
which consists of a couple of meadows adjoining 
the churchyard. Tho fair was purely a business 
assembly, wanting in the usual adjuncts of 


which in his own home he had undertaken. 
The death of his idolised wife, which almost 
bowed him to the grave for a time, relaxed the 
tie which bound him to Cardinglon, and sent 
him abroad in the world on thatf glorious mis- 


raree-shows, conjurers, and theatricals, and sion which he of all living men was alone qrtali- 
a\>ounding in capital specimens of the sturdy lied tojindertsdce. How wed he performed his 
race of English yeomen and practical farmers mighty work is known to tho nations of the 
and stock-breeders. Wo had some difficulty in earth. Now and then, between the acts of the 
elbowing through the droves of horned cattle, I grand sacred dramS of jiislife, he returned with 
and some amusement in witnessing tho Apers a childlike yearning to* the home of his youth 
of a hundred or two of wild colts and ponies 1 and the grsfve of his lost love. When at length 
unused to bit or bridle, and urged to the exhi- he visited Eardington for the last time, previous 
bition of all manner of antics by those whose to his final tour from which he was never to 
business it was to display their capabilities. j return, it. was to take a farewell of all that he 
Returning to Bedford by a picturesque and had loved so long. He knew that his death was 
circuitous route, parity bordered by gigantic i near, and he came to provide for the prosperity 
poplars, and affording a view of the County Lu- j of tho objects of bis care after be should have 
natic Asylum and of the County Infirmary, we j quitted them for ever. lie made his will, and 


natic Asylum and of the County Infirmary, we 
were introduced by a friend to tho domicile of a 
worthy damo residing in tho outskirts of the 
town, who favoured us with the sight of some 
original documents in the handwriting of the 
great philanthropist Howard, who, as many of 


bequeathed a considerable share of bis property 
to the poor of Cardington, and made a per¬ 
petual provision for the education of fhe vil¬ 
lagers. He parted from his humble friends as 
a father from his children : his last interviews 


our readers are aware, mostly resided, when not with them were no^ solemn and affecting ; 
abroad on one or other of bis benevolent mis- fjiey were the advice of one who felt “ that he 
sions, at the village of Cardington, within a short should not be permitted to return and lay his 


hiijiis, mmeuiiaKum viiruiiiuuui, wiujiu BBuuri suouiu not uc permniea to return ana lay ms 
distance of Bedford. The documents we saw bones in bis native land.” On the 5tb of July, 

• . nin . ,1 -i • i . « I > i . i i-i i i « * 


consist o£ letters on matters merely private find 
domestic ; and they yield no other information 


1789, Howard quitted England, which he never 
saw again: six months after, lie caught an infec- 


licyoud the fact that Howaitl % was a man of. tion at the bedside of a patient whom his hu- 
melliod and o’f business habits, who constantly manity had induced him to visit, and in a few 
kept Ills house in order, and whether absent days was no more. When dying, he said : “ Let. 
from or present at home, maintained a careful no monument or monumental inscription be made 
supervision of his affairs. Together with these* to mark where I am laid ; but lay. me quietly 
documents, from which we observed with regret *in the earth, place a sun-dial on my grave, and 
that some unceremonious collector of auto- let me be forgottfn.” Clicrson, in Russian Tar- 
graphs had cut, dff tbe signatures, we saw the lary, lias the honour of his remains ; but the 
miniature of Howard’s beloved wife Harriet, world is full ofhifl fame; and, what is infinitely 
who died while she was yet young, after giving better than that, the world is richer for the 
birth to her child, Howard’s unhappy son, deads*of his great life—deeds which hare made 
whose history affords a lamentable contrast to law and justice more merciful, and humanity 


the virtues of his sire. 4 

Cardington is a neat village within an easy 


more human. 

John Howard—John Bunyan—these are the 


uaraingron is n neat vniagc wmun an easy joun ttowara—jonn uunyan—tnese are tne 
walk of Bedford. Howard had inherited an I names which shed a halo upon tlio town of Bed- 
estate there from his father; and thither, after ford'; tho one a man of abundant wealth—the 
th'c death of his first wife, and his return from other of excelling poverty—yet both trnnsccnd- 
Jiia Lisbon expedition and his imprisonment in ingly rich in grandeur of mipulso and nobility 
France, he retired to enjoy in quiet the scenes of soul. Such men are the true heroes of our 
and to revive the associations of his childhood, race—tho realities of our piebald history; and 

to them, and to all that speaks of them, man- 


and to revive the associations of his childhood. 
He enlarged the patrimonial estate by the pur¬ 


chase of another property, and set about im- kind will ever turn with longing, loving eves 

_ .1 _!x. _• _ _ is . /• .1 i _ ... i if_i*_it. _ _’ll.: 


proving it, sparing neither labour nor expense 
in the prosecution of his plans, which had for 
their object, not merely the cultivation of his 
lands, but the moral, industrial, and religious 
training of the bods and daughters of the soil. 
His genuine philanthropy was as active in the 
immediate circle of his own home as it was after- 


from the shams and self-seeking of the multi¬ 
tude. • 

A visit to Bedford without some notice of the 
mynerous eliarities with which it abounds would 
be accounted an anomaly. The variety and 
magnitude of t*he charitable endowments of this 
town arc talked of all over the kingdom, and 


wards amid tho congers and difficulties of his therefore some account of them will naturally 


English and foreign missions, and, considering 
the narrow limits of its operation, was crowned 
with as complete success. While engaged in 
tho prosecution of these congenial labours, he 
married his second wife, Henrietta Leeds, and, 
up to the time of her sudden and untimely 
death, enjoyed a degree of happiness which 
rarely falls to the lot of mortals. But Howard 
was designed for a grander work than that 


ho expected here. The most important of them 
are the foundations of sir William Harpur, a 
native of Bedford, who was lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don abopt three hundred jwnrs ago. He founded 
a free school in 156(5, leaving for its support 
property in Bedford and in St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, which property now yields a revenue 
which we have •heard stated at 18,0002. The 
school is free to all inhabitants paying 10/. a 
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year rent, and it gives eight scholarships of not 
less than 80/. per annum, in the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. A national school 
for both sexes, and an English school for boys, 
arc also endowed from the same fund, as well as 
a hospital for the maintenance of fifty children. 
Ten of the boys ara every year apprenticed with 
a premium of (it is said) 30/., and five girls, with 
fees of half that amount r and if they behave 
well, they are presented with a further sum 
at the end of their term. A large sum, little, 
if anything, short of 1000/. is annually dis¬ 
tributed in marriago portions to girls *of good 
character in the town, and the sum of 500/. or 
more is applied to the relief of decayed house¬ 
keepers. Then there are threescore and six 
almshouses for old people, who are allowed 
from 7s. to 10*. a week each, besides a yearly | 
sum for clothing. Besides the. Harpur chan-, 
ties, there aro similar endowments, though of 
less extent, founded by Mr. Alexander Leith, ' 
by alderman Newton, and by Mr. Thomas ; 
Christie. 

How much good these charities do, by aiding ; 
the honest ana industrious, poor to educate their 1 
children—by putting the youth of the town in, j 
the way of earning an honest livelihood—or by j 
affording the destitute a refuge in their old age: j 
or how much harm they do, on the other hand, by j 
relaxing the springs of exertion, and fostering a | 
mean, shuffling, and dependent spirit—by efi- ; 
couraging idleness and a cringing, servile, and 
hypocritical self-seeking:—these arc points upon 
which we cannot pretend to decide, and the 
decision of which must rest upon testimony we 
cknnot produce regarding the ability and scruti¬ 
nising supervision of those t<5 whoso care the ! 
management of the funds is intrusted. Cha¬ 
rity is a divine attribute, and godlike in its flow; 1 
but this indiscriminate bestowal upon the unde¬ 
serving and the unstriving, of that which desnrt 
aud industry and genuine need only ought to 
obtain, is not charity, but a bribe inviting to the 
meanest of vices, and paving the easy way to 
sure and permanent degradation. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE LATE 
DR. ROBERT NEWTON. 

A miserable woman, of the name of Mrs. Martin, | 
was going about the country delivering lectures in ! 
favour *f what was popularly called “ Socialism;” 
that is, of atheism in theory, and licentiousness in ; 
practice. She had come to Manchester, whpre j 
several of the working-classes, whq did not like to I 
retain God in their thoughts, paid the sum of two- j 
pence an evening to hear lieiwile harangues'against > 
all religion, and even moral government. To obtain 
further notoriety, it was arranged that she, aecom-: 
panied by her ungodly partisans, should attend the ' 
missionary meeting which, according to public 
announcement, was t» be held in the Methodist 
chapel, Salford. Accordingly, when the meeting j 
assembled, she and ber accomplices took their 
places together in'the gallery. While the business 
of the meeting was in progress, Bhe arose and 
demanded a hearing, in opposition not only to 


Christianity, but to all religion; when, of course, 
great confusion prevailed, her: friends requiring 
that she should be heard, and others declaring 
that she should not. 

Mr. Newton, who was on the platform, rose in 
all the confidence of truth and righteousness, and, 
in the full force of his trumpet-voice, exclaimed: 
“ And is it come to this p Is it come to this p 
that in this Christian country a company of Chris¬ 
tian people cannot meet in one of their own places 
of worship, which their own hands have reared, for 
the purpose of-devising means for sendiug the 
gospel to the heathen, but they must meet with 
an unseemly interruption like the present? An 
interruption by® whom p By a woman, whose 
modesty ought to have restrained her from such 
an outrage. One of the greatest men that ever 
lived was St. Paul,- and he has said, ‘ Let your 
women keep silence in the churches : for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak; but they are com¬ 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the 
law. And if they will learn any thiug, let them ask 
their husbands at home: for it is a shame for 
women to speak in the church.’ I should like to 
know what kind of respect that woman pays to her 
husband; and who takes care of her children, while 
she is gadding about the conntry, endeavouring to 
corrupt the principles and practice of all to whom 
she tan gain access.” 

.In this address he was supported by the cheers 
of the meeting; and during the delivery of it the 
woman sank down in the pow, and covered her 
face: whqn a workman exclaimed, in the broad 
Lancashire dialect: “Newton has shot the Martin 
find another responded : “ I will hear that fellow 
preach.” 

Mr. Newton then stated that the meeting had 
been convened for a specific purpose, aud from that 
purpose they would not depart; but they wero 
neither ashamed to avow their belief of the gospel, 
nor to meet its adversaries.. He gave his address, 
and invited any persons who had doubts respecting 
the momentous question which had just been 
mooted, to visit him, pledging himself kindly to 
hear their objections, and to give the reasons which 
satisfied his own mind that the gospel is the very 
truth of God. 

He then spoke on the subject of missions to the 
heathen, their nature and purpose, and the benefits 
which had resulted from them; appealing to the 
people for the truth of his statements, and to their 
liberality and kindness in support of the good 
reminding all present that they had free 


cause; 

access to the meeting, and that no twopence had 
been demanded of any one. The consequence was 
a handsome collection; and, in the course of a 
short time, a working-man called at Mr. Newton’s 
house, saying that he had accepted the invitation 
which was given at the missionary meeting, his 
faith in the gospel having been shaken, and his 
mind being ill at rest in a state of doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty. Mr. Newton listened to the man’s case, 
and then gave-him such a view of the gospel, its 
nature, evidences, and benefits, that the relentings 
of the poor man were kindled; he began to pray 
and to read his Bible; the truth beamed upon his 
mind, in its own clear and heavenly light; he be¬ 
lieved with the heart unto righteousness, and be¬ 
came a, new man in Christ Jesus. 
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evil example — to his early and dishonoured has been prevailed upon to resign his office, that 
o-rave. 1)01110 ls distant enough from tho city to have a 

” We drop the curtain, too, over the desolated smack of the country about it. 
home of Arthur gamp’s parents ; bnt as it slowly _ Minnie is become qnito matronly now; and in 
falls, wo hear the midnight groans of the stricken right of her advnnced years and experience, it de¬ 
father, as night after night he starts from his volves upon her this evening, she thinks, to take 
short and troubled Slumber; and \t'e eatelj the dear, naughty Basil to task: oh, very severely, 
purport of the agonising, despairing cry, “ Too depend on it. She has made up her mind to do it" 


truth is first revealed—■horror-stricken, and in 
silence broken only by tumultuous sobs; and we 
watch the long-patient, much-oppressed mother, 
sinking at length beneath tho death-blow, calm 


hear what I have to say.” 

“Say on, theft, pretty Minnie. I will be pa¬ 
tience it self.” t 

“ You are not to Call me pretty Minnie, to 


and resigned only as she can trust her (led and begin with. Yon are not to think you shall Hat I 


Saviour, and still saying, with quivering breath— 
“Though lie slay me, yet will 1 trust in Him.” 
“Though he slay me ,yjt will I (rust in Him.” 


me out of my scold." 

“ J am all submission, my darling : go on." 

“ That is almost ns bad : bnt never mind," ears 


Wo hear, amidst all this, tho feeble, hesitating, j Minnie ; “ it is about another person I am going 
.stammering voieo of earthly consolation, and see ! to speak.” 


the kind efforts of Christian love and sympathy, 
as they are poured in on tl*al strong man bowed 


“ Rosa Douglas ?*’ asks Uasil. 

“Yes, J’osa Douglas. I see your fonseienec 


down. There is no tone of repvonch now—no mis-,: acenseR you. Do you think you are using poor 
timed complaint that his ministry has lost, ifr j Rosa quite well ?’’ 

power, though he vainly strives to rouse himself ! “I hope so, Minnie; what makes you fijney 
io the duties of his office. He feels the forbear- | otherwise ?” 

ance; he casts himself on his God; ho seeks i •“ How many years have yon two been engaged, 
strength from on high, and girds himself anew. ! Uasil ? Dnt T imed not ask you that, because 1 
Strange power of faith and prayer! The iron Fins ’ know ns well as yon can tell mo. But I want to 
entered his soul; but yet divine support is given, know lio\v long you mean it to be. before you 
A few more years of sorrowful experience, of; choose to marry?" 

humble contrition, of self-denying labour, and “ Ah, I see,’^ says Uasil, with a smile; “ you 

then- , f are anxious to put on the ornaments of a brides- 

Bnt enough : the curtain falls; and we change j maid. Have a little patience, silly Minnie.” * 


the scene. 


“Nonsense, Basil ; yon know'better than thal. 


Years have rolled away—how many or how few, 1 But now, cannot you be serious for five minutes?" 


our readers may fix for themselves: the number 
is of no immediate consequence. • 

Our old friends Basil and Minnie are by them¬ 
selves in a little room which Basil calls his own. 


“To he sure. J am very serious, Minnie,” Rajs 
Basil. “Don’t I look likttitP” 

“ No, not quile. And you have not answered 
my question. Rosa lias waited a long time— 


It is a snug retreat for him when he chooses to he . longer than 1 should like to wait, I know.” 


alone after the business of the day is over 


“ Yes, hnUthcn you are so very impatient, ymi 


a bachelor’s room, and not over tidy, but that is I know. Jlut to come to Ihe point. You know what 

not of any consequence, lie says; he can find what bargain I made with Rosa when-" 

ho wants, when he wants it, if it is there; and if “ When yon made up your mind that she was 
it is not—why, he can manage to do without it, good enough to he your wife,you mean?” Minnie 
There are a good many books in the room, and a interposes, 
few pictures on the walls ; but we have no inten- “And vour sister.” Basil adds. 


few pictures on the walls ; but we have no inten- “And your sister,” Basil adds, 

tion of taking an inventory, and have only to say “ Yes, ‘ and my sister, of course. You were a 

that on the table, near which the brother a si long time doing that, to begin with, 
sister are seated, is a dingy parchment, folded np. “ You think so? Well, about t 
The room looks out upon a little •suburban gar- made, tlien,” says Basil, 
den ; and it being a summer evening, the window | “ That yon should not ask her to : 


“You think so? Well, about the bargain I 
made, ihen,” says Basil. 


den ; and it. being a summer evening, the window j “ That you should not ask her to marrv you till 

is open. The fresh air enters freely, and brings 1 you could nfibrd-that was the word, Uasil ” 

with it a pleasant perfume of mignionotft;, a Led 1 “ Yes, that was ihe word, Minnie : ‘’till I could 

of which it has pleased Miirtiic to enllivafe below. 1 afford to keep a wife.’ I told her that wc mMit 
The Marsdcns have long since loft their lodg- _ have to wait, not months, tyit, years—that ”vo 
ingsin the Strand—in entire and unbroken friend- j were both young—that a few years would soon 
ship with the Harebells, however. Mr. Harebell i roll a wav, and, ii wo were but true to each other, 
hn‘. smuggled through his difficulties: and ihe 1 we should he then fitter to enter upon the cares 
little Harebells have so increased and multiplied, ; of married life; and that I hoped the interval 

would not ho wasted by either of us.” Basil, as 


ami nourished likewise, in spite of London logs 


and smoke, that it at length became a matter o( lie goes on, does not want lor seriousness now 


necessity to make room tor them. 

So the Marsdcns are living ruftv.not in lodgings, 
bnt in their own hi*' l house; and as Mr. Marsden 


“ Dear Rosa,” lie continues, “ gave me her heart 
and baud upon it. And so we have joggeu on 
pleasantly and happily till now—always keeping 
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the cml in view, of course; but not impatiently— 
no, X think not iimpatiently; bat always hopefully, 
Minnie; and never more so than now. Now, do 
you reaHy think, Minnie," asks Basil—and he 
takes his sister's hand, and looks kindly and even 
anxiously in her face for an answer—" do you 
really think I have been wrong ?” 

“ No, my dear brother, oh no; pnd you aro not 
to take what I say too seriously, after all. And 
Jet,” says Minnie, hesitatingly, “I have some¬ 
times thought—you must not l>e angry with me, 
Basil, and you will not, I know-*—I .have thought 
that perhaps you arc too comfortablo and happy, 
now that your struggles in life a^e over—” 

“ Seem to be, for the present, Minnie,” inter¬ 
poses Basil. “ Our heavenly Falhenhas been very 
gracious to us, in raising us up again from poverty. 

1 hope we are thankful for it; but there may be 
more struggles yet to come. We cannot tell what 
a day nor an hour may bring forth, dear sister.” 

“ I do not wish' to forget that, Basil,” says 
Minnie, with moistened eyes. “ What 1 would ! 
have said was, that perhaps you are feeling too 
happy to be sufficiently anxious to change your ! 
condition ; or, perhaps, which is more likely, ‘that' 
you think too much of our dear father, and of— 

of poor mo, Basil; and so-” 

“ And so, do not think enough of poor Rosa, : 
you would say," Basil adds. “ No, that is not it. 1 
I cannot think too much of cither of you ; and I - 
don’t forget dear Iiosa, bo surc*6C that.” * ( 

“ And are you not rich enough yet to marry ? ” 
Minnie asks-. - t 

“ X shall ask you another question, Minnie?; 
before t answer you,” Basil replies. “Since I* 
bajgo been Mr. Rutland's partner, what do you j 
think my yearly income has been ?” j 

“ Oh, Basil, how can I judge, when I know so 
little about business. Let me see, though:— 
the last year you were his principal elerk, you 

had-” * | 

“ Four hundred pounds : pnd you know I had a 
better offer than that, if I had chosen to accept ! 
it.” ; 

“Yes; well then, perhaps you * h#ve had— 
eight hundred a-year.” • 

“ More, Minnie.” 

“ A thousand pounds ?” 

“ More, Minnie—more than that.” 

"Well, I won’t guess higher, Basil; it quite - 
bewilders mo; and you say that you have not ' 

been able to afford-. Oh, Basil 1 I did not 

know marriago was such a terribly expensive 1 
affair.” I 

“ Minnie," says Basil, “ you are a dear, good ! 
sister; and I ought not, perhaps, to have kept ; 
you out of my counsels so long. I would not if j 
everything had not been so uncertain. But listen 
to me now. You remember Willow-lodge, dear i 
Minnie?” » 

“ Oh yes, Basil,” exclaims Minnie; and a gleam | 
of intelligence crosses her countenance. i 

“ And you know, Minnie, how much our father ; 
loved the dear old place, where he had lived so 
quietly, and done so much good too, though per- I 
1 haps ho docs not think so : you know this, 
Minnie?” 

Yes, Minnie knows it. 

“ Well, dear, when everything looked so dark 


and black with us; when we had not anything 
left, and poor father was—you know where, Min¬ 
nie ; and we did not know what was to become of 
us; it camo into my mind that if, God would help 
me, and enable me to be true to myself, and pros¬ 
per me in thp world, Willow-lodge slionld again 
be onr father’s home. Minnie, for a long time it 
sepmed as if this was a dream of madness and 
folly: but 1 neve* gnvo it quite up. And when, 
after three or four years, the tide‘seemed to he 
slowly turning, and I was helped to rise, step by 
step, tfyep my hopes revived; but I wbr deter¬ 
mined not to give utterance to them; for even 
then their fulfilment seemed far off—oh, very far! 
And there was one thing 1 had to strive against, 
dear Minnie; it was the danger that, with this 
object always in view, I should become covetous 
and miserly, and not make the right use of pros¬ 
perity, and so have the desire of my heart, given 
to me, but leanness in my soul. I think, Minnie, 
X have striven and prayed against that danger 
more fervently than against any other; for I felt 
it was my great danger." 

“And, dear Basil/’ says Minnie, now quite 
melted, “ X am sure you bavo been helped against 
it. Yon covetous! You miserly!” 

“ It was my danger, however,” Basil says; and 
then he goes on with his explanation. “ So when, 
after a while, Mr. Rutland offered me the partner¬ 
ship, and I offered dear Rosa my hand and heart, 
1 told her, not exactly what my object was—but 1 
believe she guessed it—but I told her that I had 
an objoct I wished to accomplish before I could 
marry; but it might be that I should not bo 
able to accomplish it. I asked her. Would she 
wait a certain number of years ? I fixed the time, 
and said that then, come weal or woe, we would 
ba united; and that, if my object had then been 
thwarted, I would give it np. After all, it was 
not t an unreasonable time, Minnie ; and Rosa 
thought it was not. Her parents, too, knew what 
my proposal was; and they agreed to it. Now, 
Minnie, have I done Rosa wrong ? I know she 
does not think I have; but I wish to stand well 
with you too, dear Minnie.” 

“ 0 Basil! you do not think I was in earnest— 
so much in earnest, just now P I only thought— 
but now 1 am sure you have done dear Rosa no 
wrong.” 

“ Well, Minnie, the time that I fixed is not yet 
expired, and my object is so far attained. You 
see this ?” and Basil lays his hand on the dingy 
parchment at his elbow. “ These are the title 
deeds of Willow-lodge. They aro mine now— 
that is to say, not mine, they are our father’s, and 
tin? dear old place is his again.” 

“ 0 Basil! this is what I could never have 
dreamt J of,” sobs Minpic, in gladness of heart; 
“ but, dear Basil, was it necessary ?—necessary, I 
mean, for our dear father's happiness ?” 

“ No, not necessary, Minnie, bnt not undesirable. 
I know he has been very happy and contented all 
through • and that even when we were, and he 
most of all, was struggling in life for bread to eat 
and raiment to wear, and was bowed down with 
anxioties for ns all, dear Minnie—I am sure that, 
even then, ho was resigned, and could say, ‘ Have 
I recoived good at the hand of the Lord, and shall 
X not also receive evil ?’—so that the very evil was 
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made a blessing to him. I know all that, dear Ellen and cousin Penelope too. It won’t be my 
sister; and that he has no thought or wish to be fault now if I am not married before the month 
other than he now is. Hut Minnie, that is no is out." 

reason why I should not— icc, I ought to say— CHAPTER XXXVU. 

should not think lor him. This London life is not hetuhk or ms. habsdgm to willow-lodge, and maebiaoe 

good for him, Minnie : he always loved the quiet °r 

of country j and I feel sure that lid will li^-e to Tixeke were great rejoicings in the neighbourhood 
have it in his power again to live among his poor round Willow-lodge when it was known that Mr. ■ 
friends about Willow-lodge. Think Minnie: we Marsdeu was coming hack “to enjoy his own 
hope that father lias yet linyiy years to live; lie is i again.” Willow-lodge had been let to a variety* 
not old yet; and is it nothing to increase his of tenants, but none of them were like its old 
happiness and his power of doing good 1 , through master; and it seamed “so natural like,” as Mary 
those years? That is wlmt 1 have said fb‘myself, Morgan said, ft to see the good old gentleman in 
and what I say now to you.” his old place." 

“Why, Basil," says Minnie, "I can scarcely It was a grautl day when Mr. Marsdcn and 
think calmly about it: but will our father avail Basil and Myinio went down—quietly, as they 
himself of your generosity ?” thought—to take possession; but not so quietly 

“ We won't say anything about generosity, that Sam Archer did not know of it, for lie was 
Minnie;” that is not quite the right name, Basil still stable help at the inn; and nt the inn tin 
thinks; “ but, to answer your question, I have no chaise put up which brought the party down, 
doubt of his acquiescing in my wish. I know—or and at the inn, also, they dined—with the two 
I think I know—our father so well as to be sure lawyers—after the business was over. And Sam, 
that he will have no needless scruples in doing who was a sort of authority in such matters, 
what will give me the pleasure for which during convoked the bell-ringers, and set the church bells 
years and years of toil and uncertainty I have ringing “ in a little less than no time,” as he 
been longing. You will say that it will separate, afterwards boasted. 

us; but not very widely, Minnie. Our dear It was a much grander day, however, a few 
Nelly, you know, is parted from us; but we often weeks afterwards, when the wagon loads of fur- 
see her; and the distance does not seem great, nituris had been unpacked, and -the house got 
At all events, when I am married we should be into order, and Mr. Marsdeu settled down, with 
parted ; and Willow-lodge is not so far from Lon'- Minnie as sole amk undisputed mistress of Willow- 
don that llosa and 1 could not‘see you and our lodge—ami the wedding party arrived, with Mr. 
father there, almost as often us we should see each and Mrs. Douglas, and I know not hqw many of 
other, perhaps, if we lived hut a mile or two j the young Douglases; with Ellen—-dear Ellen— 
apart.” ‘ j f and cousin Penelope Chester, who came up all the 

“Dear liasil,” Minnie says, “ I began with; way from Gloucestershire to be present on the 

making believe to scold you; and now-; but j occasion, and who meant to make a good long 

you have not told me one thing: ami now you J stay at Willow-lodge and in London also, before 
have taken me into your confidence, you must j their return to Hose (not Rosemary now) to Rose- 
explain how you came to get back dear old , lodge again. You will not be surprised, either, 
AVillow-lodge so quietly, just when you were able : that Mr. and Mrs. Harebell were there; and that 
to buy it.” | Mr. Joseph Rutland drove down in the evening to 

“ Ah, Minnie, that is not the least curious thing j shake hands with the wedding guests all round, 
about it, though it is easily explained. You re- and then to disappear, alter his old counting- 
member my telling you of coming to London in house fashion. 

the coach with the stout quaker, who afterwards Therq tfas another wedding guest, too, whom 
got me the situatioft in Mr. Rutland's counting- we must not omit to mention. A Vo hope onr 
house?” I readers have not quite forgotten Mr. Edward 

“ To be sure I do,” says Minnie; “ and how you Fihncr. Ily some coincidence, he had business in 
fired up at Mr. Somebody.” London at the time of Miss Penelope’s and Ellen's 

“Mr. Valentino Trivett—poor Trivelt!—yes; flight from the Gloucestershire valley; and it was 
well, he was curious then about AVillow-lodge; but very natural that—knowing where they were to 
I did not know till a very little while ago that, he iound—he should call upon them in London, 
though he asked questions about it as though he It was equally natural that—circumstances favonr- 
wero a stranger, it was really ho tvho had pur- i ing—he should be introduced to Miss Penelope's 
chased it. Yon know I could never learn the ! cousin Basil; and then, as a matter almost of 
namo of that stout quaker; indeed I only saw course, he was invited to AVillow-lodge on the day 
him at one other time, till a few weeks since; and of the wedding. 

then you may judge of my%urprise wheft I found It was afterwards surmised, however, that thero 
that the Mr. Jacob Smith who we heard was the might be a shade of innocent ^design about some 
owner of AVillow-lodge, and my quaker friend, were of these natural consequences. However this 
the same person. lie was very ready to sell, and might be, Mr. Kilmer seized the auspicious 
to let part of the purchase-money remain on moment to declare his long cherished attachment 
mortgage; and so thDt difficulty was wonderfully to Ellen Marsdeu, and humbly to plead that 
cleared away;—and now Minnie," adds Basil, though there might be—as there was—some ten 
“ I oin going to see Rosa, and while 1 am gone, years disparity, in age—yet that it was on the . 
just give that hit of parchment to our father; right side. 

and get ready your silks and sftins, white gloves And Ellen, when she was questioned by her 
and orange blossoms, as soon as you like; send for father——hut we spare her blushes. 
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And so the day passed happily away; and, when 
all the hustle was over, the owner of Willow-lodge, 
with Minnie, was left in quiet possession of the 
dear old place, to'enter afresh on new plans of 
more active usefulness than had marked his 
previous history there. He had been chastened 
. and instructed by the gentle discipline of his 
Father’s hand, and had learned *wisdom from the 
. tilings which he had suffered. 

Not quite alone, however, were tljey left. 
Cousin l’enelone and Ellen remained behind; for, 
long before this, had all remembrance of the 
family feud been obliterated—that feud which, 
springing from misunderstanding and groundless 
suspicion, had separated brother from sister 
through life, and been (he prolific cause of one 
of the series of struggles in life which has 1 been 
hero recorded. 

Miss Penelope Chester had become a wiser, 
happier Christian, than when we first made her 
acquaintance. lint her natural strength had 
abated, and she did not look forward to many 
more years’ precarious tenure of her earthly 
stewardship. She lived, however, many years 
after Hash's marriage, and at her death Minnie 
and Ellen were-her joint legatees—only that* 
Kosc-lodge was left to Ellen solely. Long before 
this, thero had been another wedding yi the 
family j and Ellen became the minister's wife, 
with Margaret Filmer lor her loving and *un- 
separated sifter. “V * 

Ellen never finished the writing of her book; 
and “ The Trials of Clara Conway ”• remain yet 
untold. . 

Basil and Rosa live happily ;• and we have ne 
more of his struggles in life to record. 

Mr. Douglas, long as he lived, scattered ink 
and blotted paper as furiously as ever. He died 
peacefully; and, author though he was, left his 
family not wholly unprovided for. lie had taken 
the precaution of insuVing his life. 

“ Hut Minnie—dear Mipnie?" 

Well, sir ? Well, my dear madam F 
“ Did Minnie never marry ?” 

Yes—no; why do you ask? *What docs it 
niatter ? If she did, be sure that slie irsitdc a wise 
rhoice and a happy husband, and is a notable 
wife. If she did not, be sure that she is a gentle, 
loving, active, useful, happy maiden lady. Dear 
Minnie! 

We confess to a reluctance to blot our last page 
with the ill-omened names of Arthur Lightfoot, 
Mr. Hillman, and Valentine Trivett. We could 
tell a story about them; but we won’t. In brief 
it is this. In his anxiety to make profitable 
investments, Mr. Trivett fell into the hands of 
Lightfoot and Gillman, who bad entered into a co¬ 
partnership of speculation bordering on illegality. 
It was a plausible scheme, however; and Mr. 
Valentine Trivet is—notwithstanding his high sense 
of morality in affairs of joint-stock companies— 
was not proof agninst the fascinations of tlie new 
and glittering speculation. In short, be fell into 
tho well-baited trap, and lost his superfluous 
wealth; entered an action against the plunderers, 
and was not only defeated, but -received a severe 
•rebuke from the judge before whom the cause was 
tried. 

The triumphing of the wicked was short, 


however. The more creditable partner (Light- 
foot) lost his character, descended rapidly to 
poverty, and tho other (Oillman), who had no 
character to lose, carried his skill to the trans¬ 
atlantic world, and was last seen as a murker 
at a low ganjbling house ir one of tho southern 
states. 

And thus ends our narrative of “ Struggles in 
Life a narrative which has not been told in vain, 
if it leaves in the reader’s mind the recollection 
that a guiding Providence rules tho world—that 
prosperity and adversity alike come from an 
all-wise hand—and that there is no trouble so 
great, no perplexity so bafiling, from which lie 
cannot deliver those who put their trust iu him, 
and walk in loving obedience to his will. 


A PARISIAN DELICACY. 

Any person who has visited Paris, Brussels, nr 
any other largo continental city in which the 
French cuisine prevails, must have noticed the 
frequent occurrence of placards stuck in the 
windows of restauraifts announcing the “ Bifstiek.” 
Bifstiek a tonic hearts—Bifstiek mix pommes lie 
terre. Tims generally runs the intelligence. 
Yet the bonne boiwlic, whatever its nature, can 
hardly have been long acclimatised in France, 
•otherwise its orthography would have assumed a 
more settled form. Though I have Bpelled it 
“ bifstiek ” above. I might have varied tlie 
orthography to “ biflick ,” “ biflack,'’ and some 
dozens of changes besides, to tho best of my 
recollection. In point of fact, the word seems- to 
be now undergoing a sort of metnmorphic change. 
It is in a transition stage, considerably modified 
from the original; nevertheless, sufficient linea¬ 
ments remain to enable ono to say, with moderate 
amount of certainty, that it is a sort of corruption, 
adaptation, or modification of our own good old* 
Saxon word beefsteak. 

And not only is the word modified, but the 
reality too; ns you will see, reader, when I inform 
you, as is now my duty, that bifstiek mix pommes 
de terre means a piece of bovine ilesh, not sent up 
to table in company with a baked or boiled potato, 
in good old English fashion, but fried with slices 
of potato in a pan. “ Ilcef-steak fried!” exclaims 
Mr. Citizen Purse, who glances over this narration 
—" beef-steak fried—actually done in a pan 1" His 
teeth are set on edge; he tilrns from the thing 
with disgust. 

Now I shall not despair of proving hereafter 
that Mr. Citizen Purse is wrong, and that a 
French bifstiek; even though done in a pan, is 
worthy of rivalling our own indigenous pro¬ 
duction I mean to penetrate a little way into the 
metaphysics of beet-steaks, not forgetting the 
accompanying potato. 

First, then, as regards the beef-steak; it is a 
common notion entertained by ns English, that a 
beef-steak cannot bo procuyjd beyond the limits of 
tlieso iSles. Nay, there are not a few who deny 
the possibility of getting one out of London j and 
certain epicures even go to the length of affirming 
that the region, of beef-steaks is still more cir¬ 
cumscribed, being restricted to the lord mayor’s 
jurisdiction. Well, though no prejudiced epicure. 
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I may as well grant at ouce that a beef-steak 
more Ani/lico —hot aud fizzing' from the gridiron— 
cannot lie obtained beyond the limits of these 
isles. I will concede, moreover, that London is the 
head quarters of* beef-steaks, aud that the city, 
especially—no, I won’t mention names—is the 
cynosure to which ulfLondon-dwelliug beefsteak 
eaters should be directed. Nevertheless, I contend 
a Parisian or a Brussels liftick m aux pommts ile 
terre is by no means a contemptible intranet, 
provided one takes the precaution of impressing 
on the cook that it be well cooked. It is jiriideut 
to give this order, in consequence of a provoking 
fixed idea, entertained by most foreigners, that 
English people eat their food half raw. Ten 
chances to one that, by insisting on the point, you 
beget doubts of your nationality—the instinct of 


strenuous in deprecating frying pans; yet no grid¬ 
iron could supply the delicate border of potato slices 
with which the French invention is so elaborately 
garnished; and, deprived of this accessory, the 
Parisian beef-steak would indeed have been sepa¬ 
rated from its better half. This is only one example 
out of many I could name of tho thousand mid 
one pretty ways Sn. which French cooks serve up ' 
the potato, which accordingly one might assume 
to have been naturalised in France much longer * 
than aidongst ourselves. The truth is, however, 
quite the revere of this. Nowhere in Europe did 
the nutritious American tuber meet with greater 
opposition than in France, aud not until the year 
1785 did it become cultivated there in any con¬ 
siderable quantities. 

Ami what, it may be demanded, could be said 


raw meat eating being considered so inbred to against the potato V Why, this: it is a member 
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John Bull. M. Victor Adolphe de Manuite ct 
Casserollc will protest on his honour— G'cst biai a 
la mode —that English jnilords always eat it so— 
that another turn in the pan will spoil it; be lirm, 
nevertheless. Tell M. Victor Adolphe politely, as 


of a very dangerous botanical family, that of the 
nightshade tribe, or Solunaceee. In point of fact, 
botanical science was not at fault. The potato 
plant does contain a poison ; not the tuber part, 
popularly termed the root, except under extraordi- 


you like, but expressively, to spoil it then. The ; nary circumstances, and even then in quantities 
command given, anticipate duch satisfaction from j which are exceedingly minute. Tho haulm or 
the result. It will be satisfactory food, believe »stem part, however, the leaves and fruit, otlier- 
me; and I am no baby in judgment either on this I wise called the potato-apple, are more poisonous, 
matter, as Joe’s waiter can tell you. How is it, The latter are somewhat dangerous, as I can as- 
then, that one sees so many disappointed beef- sure tliu reader from personal observation- It so 
steak eaters in Paris P Simply, 1 say, because, happened once in the course of my experience, 
they have never studied the .metaphysics of, tlrnt a parcel contiiiflTng game was made up in the 
tho subject. ; country, the interstices being'filled with potato 

'Now the succession of emotions which occur in haulms, having the fruit or apples attached. The 


such disappointed stomachs is, if I mistake not, 
of. tho following kind. Mr. Citizen Purso has 
lunched in the neighbourhood of his office for the 


haulms, having the fruit or apples attached. The 
o]/l lady to whom it was sent, being a true metro¬ 
politan, little conversant with rural life and pro¬ 
ductions, thought at the first glanco that tljp 


last five and twenty years. That lunch is a beef- j potato-apples were a choice kind of fruit. She 
steak, or, as metropolitan parlance will have it, for j tasted them raw, but the result not being encou- 


the superior article, a rump-steak. Mr. Citizen 


she concluded by making a tart of the 


Purse little knows how mncli his love of beef- j remainder. By the aid of much sugar and spice 


•steak is a mere matter of habit and association, j flic old lady’s potato-apple tart so far passed mus- 
Yet that dismal beef-steak meal has been gone ter that several unsuspecting visitors partook of it 
through with, year -after year, whilst Mr. Purse ! slightly. It was only a little they ate, yet quite 
has been gathering a fair store of worldly riches, ] sufficient to make them all ill. Fortunately, the 
and making himself a comfortable man. That consequence;} Were not serious, as no part of the 
fizzing hot slice of Ravine musclo is associated ! plant is extremely poisonous, and the nature of the 
with some of his happiest reminiscences. The j poison is such that the application of heat par- 
sight and smell of it bring back memories of tially destroys it. As regards the edible portion, 
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bygone days. Its taste lias monopolised the 
whole expansion of Mr. Purse’s gustatory nerve 
work. His gastronomic faculties are dead to the 
appreciation of any hew ideas of a beef-steak; and 
being in this condition, Mr. Purse, I say, goes to 
Paris a prejudiced man. Give him qpmc national 
French dish, and the chances arc he takes to it 
very kindly; but, having ordered a beef-steak, life 
expects to see it come to tabic as it would at Joe's. 
This it does not do; so Mr. Purso voteg .it an 
impostor. All liis beef-steak associations are 
shocked, and he pushes the potato garnished 
thing from liira in disgust. # 

Now the proper way to enjoy a French beef¬ 
steak (I at length amgpd the orthography) is to 
wclcomo it as a new invention—to judge It on its 
own merits—to associate with no English habit, 


or tuber, vulgarly termed root of tho potato, it is, 
as I have remarked, still less poisonous than the 
haulm and the apples; nevertheless, the opinion 
which refers an injurious quality to potato water 
is something more than a prejudice. 

Turn we now to a history of the potato plant, 
and the manner by which it was at length popu¬ 
larised in France. The plant is indigenous to 
many parts of America. From Carolina to Valpa¬ 
raiso it may still be met with, growing wild—a 
strong, upshooting plant, some four or five feet 
high. Above ground its pretensions are far greater 
than the cultivated varieties; but underground it 
is sadly inferior, the tubers or edible potatoes 
being small, stunted, and miserable. About the 
year 15110 it was carried from Peru into Spain, 


own merits—to associate with no English habit, and from Spain to the gardens of Italy, Germany, 
name, or reminiscence. Beyond a similarity of and Flanders. In the latter country, more im- 
ammal origin, it bears no likeness whatever to portance was attached to the rarity of the plant 
the Anglican prototype. "It is purely a Gallican than to its value as an article of food. In 1588, 
invention. The English cater of beef-steaks is however an inhabitant of Arras .first drew utten- 
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tion to its culinary value; but prejudice was so 
stron'; against it that it did not conic into use. 

In 159*2, Gaspard Baulim once more proclaimed 
the alimentary value of the potato, and after ex¬ 
periencing much trouble, succeeded in effecting its 
introduction to certain parts of the environs of 
. Lyons and the mountains of the Vosges. 

These trials, made on a small jeale, were satis¬ 
factory ; and there can be no doubt that the potato 
would have come into extensive use, but for the 
deeply-seated prejudice it had to contend'against. 

Philosophers said it must be injurious, because it 
was a sort of night-shade, and the populace had a 
notion that its use gavo rise to scurvy. In this nians, Jews, and Gipsies. That event made a 
state of bare toleration tho potato remained in fearful gap in the number of the people. The 
France until tho year 1783, when *hc persevering Turks were entirely driven away. Those Tatars 
ingenuity of the naturalist Farm entice succeeded whd chose to emigrate were allowed to do so; 
in making it not only popular, but even fashion- and nearly half of them, comprehending the most 
able. This somewhat eccentric individual com- enlightened portion, preferred to break the ties of 
mcnccd by giving a series of potato-banquets to homo and country rather than live under the dark 
his friends. Potatoes, nothing but potatoes, on shadow of a foreign despotism. The emigrations 
these occasions, appeared before the guests. All went on through ten years. Their total sum is 
the genius, however, of French cookery was iii- unknown, but in 1784 alone not less than 80,000 
voked to impart to them agreeable forms and Tatars withdrew. Some joined their brethren on 
savoury tasks. Wc have no record left coricern- the steppes of Bes&rabia, others went over to 
ing the amount of-satisfaction experienced by the< Asia Minor, and others found shelter in the Cau- 
guesls who hod been invited to these potato casus. The greater part of the Greeks and Arme- 
fcasts; but wo know that the fashion of potato- niuns were forcibly expatriated. Having firmly 
eating was commenced, and that M. Parmentier’s adhered to the patriot cause, they were driven 
guests suffered no ill. This was the naturalist’s .forth to stock some of the vast solitudes in tho 
first step. .His second was “SVU moro extraordi- southern part of the czarina's dominions. But 
nary. Having planted a considerable breadth of misery and death largely overtook the exiles on 
potatoes wt Monlrenil, near Paris, he gained an the way. “ 1 beheld," says Eton, a contemporaVy 
audience of the nulorfunuto Louis xvi, in the writer, “ the expulsion of seventy-five thousand 
course of which he inspired his majesty with Greek Christians from the Crimea by the Russians, 
i'leas of tho value of the potato. nearly the whole of whom, exhausted by fatigue, 

“ But how aro wo to make people eat what they worn out by hunger and privation, perished on the 
are prejudiced against inquired the king. barren steppe formerly inhabited by tho Nogay 

“ Sire, if your majesty will graciously afford me Tatars.” Tho survivors settled between the Don 
a little aid, that prejudice shall he removed," re- and# the Dnieper, where their descendants now 
plied Pavmentier. * occupy several villages. At present, all the above 

“To overcome prejudice is a difficult matter; mentioned classes, except the Turks, aro repre- 
bnt lmw can 1 aid you, M. Barmen tier ?” seated in the stated population of the peninsula. 

“ If your majesty will graciously order that a In addition, there are the new masters aqd foreign 
soldier shall mount guard in my“pytaio-field at colonists. With a notice of each party we close 
^lonlreuil, potatoes shall be all the fashion in less these Sketches of the Crimea, 
than sLx months." The Tatars, as aforetime,'Tumi the vaBt majority 

The king laughed, and granted Pnrmentier’s of tho people. They are commonly divided into 
request. three classes—the inhabitants of the plains, the 

Thenceforward, a military guard might be seen hill-dwellers, and the Nogays; but the differences 
promenading with measured step the naturalist's ' between them are not very important. The first 
potato-field. How precious must that blue-tlowercd j class aro scattered at intervals over the steppe, 
plant he! thought the lookers-on. j from the mountains on the south to the isthmus 

The character of potatoes iu Franco “ looked j of Perekop on tho north, and are either grouped 
up” from that time forth. No more fear of! iu villages, or occupy defaulted homesteads. Their 
leprosy—no more dread of poisoning. The highest j houses are Hat-roofed, rudely constructed of tho 
peoplo in Franoe were proud to cat potatoes. Par- i nearest stones, and occasionally of unbaked clay, 
men tier’s hopes were already more than half fid- Thcy^ifo tillers of the ground and herdsmen, but 
filled when another event accomplished the rest, the former more tfian the latter, and exhibit a 
, In 1785 the harvest failed, the com crop not discreditable amount of agricultural industry, 
scarcely amounting to one-half tho usual yield. The second class, the hill-dwellers, are a more 
Then it was that the potato showed how it could mixed race, ‘the remnants of the various tribes 
befriend a starving population, lending its sustc- which have been successively driven from tho 
nanco to those who had been wise enough to attend plains to the strongholds of nature. They are 
to its cultivation. This kind of practical logic chiefly herdsmen, but at the same time cultivate 
was irresistible; popular indifference with respect extensive orchards, tend the vine, and occasionally 
*to potato culture completely disappeared; and the raise flax and tobacco. Their villages usually oc- 
rapidity with which its propagation was now con- cupy the steep slopes of the mountains, along 
ducted may bo estimated by the fact, that in the which the houses aro ranged in terraces, rising 


year 1793 scarcely 40,000 acres of land were under 
potato culture in France, whilst in 1815 there 
were about 873,700 acres thus devoted, and at 
present the breadth of land under potato cultiva¬ 
tion in Franco is considerably above 2-J- millions of 
acres. Vive Ic bifliek aux j.'owwrx dc terra ! 

* «» 
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SKETCHES 0F THE CRIMEA. 

THE PRESENT POl’CLAttON*. 

Pbsviotjs to the Russian annexation of the penin¬ 
sula it* c'outeined Turks, Tatars, Greeks. Anne- 
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one above another, like the scats of an amphi¬ 
theatre. Three walls of no great height form the 
sides of these humble dwellings : the fourth, at the 
back, is mndu out of the hill itself. This renders 
them warm, and less liable to he injured by the 
furious gusts of wind which vi-.it the district. The 
flat roof consists of Several l»>ams supporting a 
covering of tnrf and other materials, so firmly 
kneaded together as to be impervious to the wet. 
On this terrace, which is generally kept clean and 
trim, the peasant lays out his truit and seeds to 
dry. Here, too, he.breathes the cool evening air 
in snmmer, chats with his neighbour, and some¬ 
times sleeps when the weather is very hot. From 
this post of command, he can see whal is going on 
around, and who is approaching, when his faithfvl 
dogs rash barking at the stranger. , One of these 
platforms in particular, that of the omhacjn, or 
municipal chief of the locality, is tho public place 
or forum, where news is exchanged, and the 
affairs of the tillage arc discussed. The third 
class, the Nogay Tatars, so called after a prince of 
that name, are the least numerous and the most 
primitive. They arc life descendants of » colony 
introduced by the Russian government from the 
steppes between the Don and the Caspian, where 
their ancestors led, and their brethren still lead, 
the life of tho true nomade, with Migratory flocks 
and herds, occupying bind; tents of felt. At first, 


when invited to become stationary and till the 
soil, they would reply: " My father led a wander¬ 
ing life, and was happy: and I will do the sameor, 

“ As heaven gave the Franks sense, the Russians 
the plough, mid the Armenians the counting- 
board, se it has bestowed the wagon upon us.” 
But more recently, they have forsaken temporary 
encamping, and attached themselves to permanent 
homes and farms. 

Jn general, the Tatars are a very creditable 
people, especially in the more secluded districts, 
where they have not been exposed to the con¬ 
taminating influence of low Russian life. They 
arc sober, honest, hospitable in the extreme, and 
remarkably domesticated. Though polygamy is 
allowed by law and the Mohammedan religion, it 
is very rarely practised. Kohl inquired of one 
how many wives he had, and his answer was: 

“ Of course only one! No Tatar lias more than 
one wife, except such as are •rascals.” Their # 
family life is said by all travellers to be almost 
unexceptionable, marked by union among the dif¬ 
ferent members, the love of regularity, the in¬ 
dustry of the females, and the homo attachments 
of the men, who seldom spend a copeck away from 
their households. On entering one of their vil¬ 
lages, remote from general society, the first thing- 
that attracls the attention of the stranger is the 
cleanliness of the streets and houses. Naked, 
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ragged, and dirty children are never seen running 
about, as is so frequently the case in both Christian 
and Mohammedan localities. Though the women 
are considered inferiors, by the men, in accordance 
with eastern notions, they are liir from being 
treated as drudges or merchandise; and the re¬ 
spect which the wife pays to the husband is only 
. equalled by the honour which the parents receive 
from their children. The latter never think of 
sitting down in their presence, until permission 
has been asked nnd obtained; and every oppor¬ 
tunity is seized by them to kis» thp hands of 
father, mother, and relatives, and implore their 
benediction. The women spin, and constantly carry 
the distaff about with them. While prone to bo 
indolent—the usual failing of the orientals—and 
fond of listening in a loungin'g attitude to a tale 
of wonder, the men will cheerfully address them- ' 
selves to extreme fatigue and hardship, as occa- I 
riou may require. They arc admirable equestrians. 
Their small steeds nimbly scale the most difficult 
ascents, cautiously descending the slopes. They 
still retain the custom of their ancestors, of eating 
the ilesh of colts, nnd esteem it a delicacy. A 
young maro is the “ fatted calf,” killed to greet 
the arrival of a welcome gnest; and this is deemed 
the greatest mark of attention that can be shown 
to a stranger. The preceding remarks refer gene¬ 
rally to tin; moro • isolated Tatars. Under other 
circumstances, they have suffered in manners and* 
morals by contact with the notoriously sottish i 
Russian peasants. Tlicir language is a dialect of 
the Turkish, ,suid to be spoken in its greatest 
purity at Raglitclie-serai. On the south coast, the 
use of such words as tas, cup, camera, chamber, 
and mangia, eat, betray the former connection of 
the pSopic with the Genoese. 

The ancient capital of the Tatars is still almost 
exclusively in their possession. It consists of a 
single street, nearly a mile long, so narrow that 
two vehicles can scnrcely.pass. Tho low houses 
have no front walls, but are closed at night with 
wooden flaps, which are let doitn by day, exposing 
tho whole of the interior to the view of the 
passenger. The apartments thus exhibited are 
shops or stores, in which the owners ma/bcssecii 
•plying their various crafts, as bakers, saddlers, 
tailors, smiths, or cooks. Ho Russians are allowed 
to reside at Raglitclie-serai, with the exception of 
official personages, and tho few soldiers who keep 
guard over the palace and sepulchre of the khans. 
There are Jews and gipsies, but the mass of the 
inhabitants aro Tatars, who still cherish the 
memory of thoir ancient sovereigns, and have wild 
tales to tell of somo of the number. We take 
final leave of these slumbering potentates with 
the remark, that however rude and fierce in fife, 
they are singularly poetical in death, as their monu¬ 
mental inscriptions testify. One, whose toinb is 
uninclosed, had it so arranged, because, says the 
inscription, “ he considered the heavens so beautiful 
and sublime, that even from his grave he would 
wish to look towards the firmament, the abode 
of God." Another, who reposes under opposite 
circumstances, “ did not feel himself worthy to be 
shone on by the least rajr of God’s sun.” A third : 
had a vino planted at his head, “ that he, who in | 
his life-time had brought forth so little fruit, 
might at least in death be moro productive.’’ A I 


fourth, buried beneath the eavoa of tho mosque, 
chose that resting-place, that, “ as the rain dripped 
down upon him, this water from heaven might 
wash away the foulness of his sins, which were as 
many as the drops falling from the clouds." These 
are curious records of men, some of whom, in their 
day of gpwer, nf&dc Warsaw, Buda, Vienna, and 
Moscow tremble. 

The Armenians in the Crimea are chiefly 
wealthy merchants in tjie towns, go are the 
Greeks, with the exception of some colonists of 
comparatively recent introduction, who occupied 
Balaklava’tfll the arrival of the Anglo-French. 
Theso people are descended from natives of the 
Archipelago, who were for the most part originnlly 
pirates. Having rendered good scrvico to the 
empress Catherine on board her fleet, they were 
I rewarded with grants of land on the south coast, 

| and received raUiin privileges, to bo held upon a 
military tenure. They were made free from tho 
conscription law, possessed .their own courts of 
judicature, and had an independent magistracy, 
the president being responsible to the Russian 
authorities. In return, they were obliged to 
maintain a body of five hundred men, to perforin 
eojst-guard duties along the entire southern shore. 
This corps received the name of the Greek 
battalion of Ralaklava, from that place being the 
liead-quartcrs. Under no pretence, however, was 
• any. vessel to enter the waters of the secluded 
i .inlet—a precaution against smuggling. Rut 
prince Woron/ow, while governor-general, so far 
relaxed this prohibition as to admit ships in 
distress-—* very needful concession on an iron- 
Ipuiid coast. Little more than six iftonths ago . 
these arrangements, were in full force. Tims the 
“beautiful port" was doomed by law to be an 
unvisited and uncommercial liuvcn. In the subse¬ 
quently brief interval, it has been made acquainted 
with tljp shout of crews, the hiss of steam, tho 
arrivdl of troops, the landing of stores, and the 
construction of a railroad. How lias the world 
been turned upside down at Ralaklava! Two 
thousand years ago it was Greek, and so remained 
for ages. It then became Genoese, next Tatar, 
then Greek again ; and now the place is English, 
Welsh, Scotch, Irish, French, afid Turkish. The 
adjoining monastery of St. George was Greek 
down to the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 
1829, he ordered the church service to be per¬ 
formed in the Sclavonic language, and introduced 
Russian monks for tho purpose. * This establish¬ 
ment supplied the fleet at Sebastopol with chap¬ 
lains. It has been carefully respected by the 
allied armies, anti placed under the special chargo 
of a corps of Zouaves. 

Gipsies, under the name of Tsigans, occur in 
considerate numbers. They have the same love 
for a free urifettered life a! their brethren elsewhere, 
but are far more dirty, poor, and miserable. They 
reject scarcely anything in the shape of food-rats, 
mice, crowa, cntrifils, and refuse, specially prizing 
hedgehogs. In the coldest days of winter, as in 
the warmest of summer, their children run about 
without a scrap of clothing till they are quite 
| grown up, and then only hang round their limbs 
| a few scanty rags. Some of this wild tribe are 
stationary in village!, as in the valley of Bagtchc- 
I serai, where they five in holes of the rocks, or in 
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wretched sheds of mud and reeds plastered tip 
against them. A few exhibit a better appearance, 
having been induced to take to regular employ¬ 
ment, still retaining their peculiar customs. 

The .Tews of the Crimea include the ordinary 
Talmudical class, and the Karaiin. The former 
are chiefly ncw-cflincrs, having Bern dctyirted hy 
the government from the interior of Russia. The 
latter have been in the country from time 
immemorial. The Karaim Jews, a most interest¬ 
ing people, differ from the race scattered in such 
numbers throughout Europe, in appearance, habits, 
character, and opinions. They reject flic authority 
of the Talmud, or the interpretations of the rabbis, 
and adhere to the letter of the Old Testament. 
Hence some derive their name irom the word 
Kara, Scripture. This is the chief doctrinal 
difference. Hut in contrast with the Talmudists, 
while equally enterprising as turners, the Karaim 
are celebrated for their remarkable probity, and 
are universally estegmod on this account in the 
peninsula. The word of a merchant of the sect 
is everywhere considered as good as his bond. 
From this cause, artisans and shopkeepers in 
Sebastopol and the otlnlr towns commonly state 
on their sign-boards that they belong to the 
Karaim. They speak the Tatar language, have 
the same costume, or very nearly so, and adopt 
the same customs, with the exception of those 
which difference of religion commands. According 
to tlicir own account, they jiro descended, pure* 
and unmixed, from the tribe of Judah, which was 
led to Babylon. They assert, that while some 
returned to their native country, others remained 
.behind; and that the descendants of these hut 
penetrated further north, settled in Armenia, 
extended themselves to the Caucasus, and passed 
over to the Crimea, from whence a tew colonics 
proceeded into Boland. It is very probable that 
this account is substantially correct, thiMigh we 
have no space for the justification of such a 
verdict. Not being in Judea in the time of 
Christ, the Karaim have no prejudices against 
Christians, but live in harmony with them. 

Members of the sect are found in all the towns 
of the Crimea. But their capital, us it may be 
called, is Tclioufoilt-Kali, a Tatar name, signifying 
the Jews' Fort, at the far extremity of the valley 
of Baghtehe-serai. This is a town perched upon a 
cliff, approached by a very steep ascent, surrounded 
by a wall, and entered by two gates, which arc 
closed every night. The Karaim are its sole in¬ 
habitants. Almost all the rnen leave it by day, 
having shops to attend to in Bqglilche-senu, re¬ 
turning at night-fall. They have a sy nagogue, the 
only place worth seeing, and manuscript co]fles of 
the Old Testament on vellum, Allied up in velvet 
cases, covered with brilliant ornamun^itof chased 
silver. The population of this singularly situated 
town has been much reduced, owing to the facilities 
for trade offered by Sebastopol and Eupatoria. But 
the Karaim scattered through the Crimea, when 
warned by infirmities of approaching dissolution, 
return to die at the old seat of then' fathers, in 
order to be buried by their sepulchres. The ceme¬ 
tery, at a little distance from Tchonfont-Kali, is a 
venerated site, shaded with {ine oaks, elms, and 
beech trees. It bears the name of the valley of 
Jchoshaphat. Here are the tombs of ages, simple 


sarcophagi with a high stone to iudieate the head, 
covered with Hebrew inscriptions, some of which 
are of very remote date. The older tombs arc 
mostly out of position, owing to the sinking of the 
soil, or earthquake shocks. In former days, it is 
stated that when the khans were pinched lbr 
money, they stimulated tho Karaim to benevolence 
by simply threatening to cut down the trees in Iho. 
valley of tlus dead, under the pretext of wauling 
limber and fuel. The expedient was always Suc¬ 
cessful in replenishing the exchequer. 

Not niayy years ago, a visitor to this interesting 
spot, while treading tho tortuous paths of the 
cemetery, looking out for objects of interest among 
the inouumenfs, made the acquaintance of a singu¬ 
lar personage who had long been connected with 
them. This was a little old man, half hidden by 
the brushwood, intent upon the task of carving 
out, on a recent tomb, the letters of a Hebrew in¬ 
scription. His costume was of tho most grotesque 
character, ami a long white beard added to its 
effect. On his head was an enormous blue rap 
like a miniature balloon. A pair of large round 
spectacles fastened behind with a pieee of siring 
protected his eyes from the glare of the sun and 
the dust; and a kind of parasol shaded the shri¬ 
velled artist as he crouched at the loot of the mo¬ 
nument, upon which he was cutting a record of 
tlio deceased. “ For forty yeitrs," he.said, in an¬ 
swer to inquiries, “ there has not been a grave¬ 
stone set up JgTe, but my chisel has carved the 
epitaph upon it. All those to whom 1 have ren¬ 
dered this last honour have been either friends or 
relations, so that I do not work only for the glory 
of my art. There is, in the art I have exercised 
and lived by for forty years, something luorg than 
mechanical labour. There are the pleasures and 
pains of memory. I knew and loved the greater 
part of those who sleep here, beforo I engraved 
their names in the great stone book of Jchoshaphat. 

I too am approaching the spot I have reserved for 
myself beneath the trees yonder, and 1 know m>t 
what unskilful haiul may be employed to perform 
that task for me which I have performed for 
others.’^ rf l’he artist of death maguilied his ofliec. 
By this time he sleeps with his fathers, and little 
matters it to him whether his name is well or ill* 
cut among the thousands in the valley of Jeho- 
slmphat. 

Tho Karaim are found in small numbers in 
Poland, Egypt, and the Caucasus, and there is a 
remnant at Jerusalem. The latter at stated times 
of the year assemble on the west side of Mount 
Moriah, to pour forth songs of lamentation for the 
destruction of the temple and the dispersion of the 
chosen people. A specimen of these litanies is 
subjoined. Tho rabbi intones the prayer, and the 
people chant the responses. 

Jre.8T CHORDS. 

“ Lit. For the Palace that lirthifl ruin- 1 , 
lie»p. Wo sit hero alone and weep! 

L. For the Temple that is destroyed, 

It. We sit here alone and weep! 

L. For the walls which are broken don n, 

It. We sit here alone and weep! 

I. For our majesty, which is departed, 

It. We sit hero alono and weep! 

I. For the costly jewels consumed by lire, 

It. We sit here alone and weep! 

It. For our Priests, who have sinned, 

II. Wo sit here alone aud weep-! 
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L. Kor our Kiuss, whom Jehovah hath contemned, 

H. Wu sit hoc alone .uni noep! ; 

81500X0 CHOJHJS. ; 

L. We l.u ,i'ocli Tlicu to liiivti loiupsu-siou upon Zion! ; 

It. tlatln i to-iothcr tile children of Jenmlrm ! | 

Hasten, ami timy not, 0 Saviour of Zion ! 

It. OH speak to tlio heart of Jerusalem! 

. L. Oh tiiat be.mty and majesty may once more encom- • 
pass Zion! * I 

it. Turn Thou thy face graciously toward Jerusalem! j 
F ,. May the royal sceptre soon re-appear over Zion i 
II. l.'omfort the mourners of Jerusalem ! 

A. Mav peari-and joy once more uhidohi Z#m! i 

It. And the branch spiout forth at .lemsalem!” 

Eleven Karaini Jews, in the year 1850, found 
their way from the Crimea to Hyde Park, and re- 1 
turned to their brethren to toil of the Vondcrs of 
the tireat Exhibition. * i 

Tlie Russian population consists of nobles, naval J 
and military officers, other functionaries of govern- ' 
meat in the towns, and the serfs introduced by 
Russian proprietors—a most ignorant and depraved 
class. The estates and chateaux of the nobles are 
f.ii the mountainous south coast. But only a lew 
of the owners are resident, chiefly in the autumnal 
months, the iinest part of the Crimean year. The 
most celebrated of these sites, not far distant from 
each other, are Great and Little Orianda, the do¬ 
mains hf the iinperjal family; Aloupka, the seat of 
prince Wofonzow, called the Alhambra of the 
Crimea, from its Moorish architecture; Livadia,^ 
1 ho property of. count, Potocki; Ihid Mahnratch, 
belonging to one of the Gaiitzins. In the grounds 
of Aloupka, twb immense cypresses are shoVn, said 
to have been planted by Potemkin, from which all 
the cypresses in the country have beefl propagated. 
At imperial Orianda, a splendid specimen of the 
nalivo juniper is pointed ont, with a trunk three 
and a half feet in diameter, which, considering its 
slow growth, is supposed to indicate an ago of 
more than a thousand years. This is probably the 
only tree now in the Crimea, contemporary with 
the wandering of the nntiong. A few Russian 
monumental erections may bo noticed. At the 
highest point of the road across the coast range, 
2800 feet above the level of tho sea, "an obelisk 
marks the spot where the emperor Alexander ^tood 
*in 1824, and enjoyed the magnificent prospeet. 
Nigh at hand, close to a fountain, is a monument 
in memory of Kutusoff. At Simpheropol, near the 
cathedral, a quadrangular obelisk of greenstone 
commemorates prince Dolgorouki, who overrun the 
country in 1768. On one side, his portrait is 
carved; on another, his armorial bearings; on the 
third, the Russian eagle; and on the fourth, the 
victory of Christianity over Islamism is represented 
by a Tatar baptism! 

The foreign colonists, the last important section 
of the, population, are chiefly Germans, who be* 
came settlers on invitation from tho government, 
receiving grants ofldhd aud other encouragements, 
in order to practise and teach skilled handicrafts 
and general husbandry. A few are artisans, but 
the majority are engaged iu agriculture. They 
form whole villages, intermarry among themselves, 
and still, retain their language, dress, and man¬ 
ners, adhering either to the Protestant or the 
Roman Catholic communions. Some of onr own 
countrymen, prior to the present war, were con¬ 
spicuous in the affuirs of tho peninsula. The 


plans for the Crimean Alhambra were prepared in 
Loudon; and tho beautiful gardens and grounds 
around it were laid out by .Tamie Sinclair, a Scot, 
well known in Morayshire. The emppror Nicholas 
employed Mr. Ilunt, an English architect, upon a 
palace not yet qompleted, at Orianda; and Mr. 
llpton, long a resident in Northlimptonshire, as a 
surveyor of roads, was tho chief engineer of the 
works at Sebastopol. ,The name of “Mackenzie’s 
Farm,” prominent in the* famous flank march of 
lord Raglan,.sufficiently denotes tho foreign na¬ 
tionality of its occupiers. In commencing these 
sketches, reference was made to the cast of the 
Crimea, as a corn-growing country in the age of 
Demosthenes, supplying the granaries of Athens. 
We close them with the remark as a natural pend¬ 
ant, that the buck-wheat of Kertch, precisely the 
same district, carried oil’ the prize at the Great 
Exhibition of 185(1 in London. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LKSSCN II.—TUB DIVINE WILL. 

I. A Divine Command in any particular 
point creates a Duly. 

Some persons are apt to fall into indistinctness of 
language, and confusion of thought, on this sub- 
jeci k from not taking care to distinguish between 
our moral judgment on some particular eases, 
aud our notion of fluty generally. On any par¬ 
ticular point a pious man will be ready, if he is 
convinced that a divine command lias been given, 

obey it at once without further inquiry; taking 
for granted that it is right, though he may not' 
see the reason of ft. But this is not from his 
having no notion at all, generally, of anything 
being in itself right or wrong, and knowing no 
meaning of tho word “ good," except, “ what is 
eoinnftmdcd by a superior power.” On the con¬ 
trary, ho acts as he does from his general trust in 
God’s goodness, and just claim to obedience. For, 
in this or that particular point, a divine com¬ 
mand may make that a duty which was not bo 
before. But this can only be when the command 
is given to a being endowed With a moral sense, 
which enables him to perceive that there is such a 
thing as duty, aud that God has a rightful claim 
to bo obeyed, even when the reason of his com¬ 
mands is not perceived. In like rnanuer, a tele¬ 
scope will enable a man possessing tho sense of 
sight to seo objects invisible to the naked eye. 
But the revelation of a divine command could no 
more originate the notion of duty, generally, in a 
being destitute of moral faculty, and to whom, 
therefore, the wowl “ duty” would have no mean¬ 
ing at all (though he might be afraid to disobey), 
than a teltscope could'confer sight on a blind 
man. 

§ 2. Moral Precepts and positive Precepts. 

In order to have a clear view of this subject, 
you must be carefnl to observe the distinction 
(which some persons are apt to overlook) between 
what are called moral precepts (or “ natural” pre- 
■ cepts) and positive precepts. We are bound to 
comply with bothj but “moral precepts" arc 
what relate to things right and wrong in them¬ 
selves, independently of any command j and “ posi- 
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a kind parent, and will comply cheerfully with 
his directions, even when not knowing why they 
were given; all the more cheerfully from being 
convinced that his parent's directions are right; 
and not as merely yielding to superior power, and 
calculating on reward or punishment. 

So, also, some friend on whoso worth and good 
sense yon •fully rely, will perhaps take some 
measures which you presume, from your know¬ 
ledge of him, to he right ones, before you have 
sufficient knowledge of particulars to judge of the 
case itsclft 

And we judge in the same way in other matters 
also, that li.-w^s no relation to moral conduct. For 
instance, if you had read severul works of some 
author, wlficli you .greatly admire, you would he 


tivo precepts’’ are what relate to things originally 
indifferent, but which are made right or wrong by 
the command of a superior who lias a just claim 
to obedience* 

Thus, when children are forbidden to tell lies, 
or to quarrel, these are things forbidden because 
they are wrong *n themselves. And when they 
are told to improve their minds by learning what 
is useful, and to be kind and helpful to each other, 
and the liko, these things are commanded because 
they-are right in themselves. Hut-when they are 
forbidden to go beyond the hounds of the play¬ 
ground, and are charged to come in at a certain 
hour, these aro what are called "positive’’ pre¬ 
cepts. To go beyond a certain spot was originally 

nothing wrong in itself: but hem me wrong, alter . , „ „ _ ._ ... 

the rule had been laid down, because it would be ; Klsely when you beard of sonic new work of bis 
an act of disobedience. And to come in from , about to be published, to expect, before reading it, 
play ajb twelve o'clock, or at mu', is in itself a mat- 1 that that also would show great ability, it is not 
ter of indiilerenee. but it is made a matter of duty, a.s that you have no notion of good or bad writing, 
soon as the master or parent has appointed the time, j except what is, or is not his ; but you would form 
In like manner, when the Israelites were com- i your expectations of wlint you have not seen, from 
manded, in the Mosaic law, to be kind to their J that which you have seen, 
neighbours, and liberal to the poor, this was coin- j 
manded because it was ilt itself right. Hut when : 
they were commanded to keep the feast oflht-i 
Passover, and to perform certain appointed cere- : 
monies, and to set aside certain specified days and j 
years as snnetified, this was right because it was ; 
commanded. • ♦of all power of distinguishing between moral good 

So, also, the prohibition pf murder mid theft and evil, as is* the case with the. brutes, however 
were what are called “ moral ” [or natural] pre- \ odious his actions might be', could not commit sin. 
cepts, as relating to tilings wrong in themselves ; i And accordingly, though a wolf, or « swine, or any 
hut to eat the flesh of the animals specified a* j other brute, may do acts which would be sinful in 
“ unclean,” which is a matter originally indilfffl-- a man, no one speaks of a brute as sinful, or 
ent, was wrong—for Israelites—because it was imputes to it moral guilt. And for the. same 
forbidden in their law. j reason, no sin is ever imputed to the arts of n 

In such cases, the command of a rightful supe- new-born infant, or a complete idiot. And, uc- 
rior makes things morally right and wrong which cordingly, in some parts of this country, the term 

used by the common people for an idiot, is “ an 
innocent.” For though idiots may be very 
mischievous, it is understood that they can incur 
no guilt, whatever they do, from not haviug the 
sense to perceive right and wrong. They, and 
infants,.etcry one would say, are not moral agents, 
anymore than the brutes; and consequent! v the 

.~ 3 . 13 ' >f their arts. 

as horses and 

dogs, can be taught to obey their masters, and to 
do or to abstain from certain acts, from fear of 
punishment or hope of reward. Hut we consider 
sin to consist in doing what one knows, or might 
have known, to be morally wrong in short, in 


§ 4. Sin implies a Moral Family. 

In addition to what has-been said, it is import¬ 
ant to remark that sin, which the sacred writers 
sp often impute to men, does itself imply the 
existence of a moral sense. For, a being destitute 


were not so before the express comiuxu|l was 
given. And when such a command does exist, we 
arc bound in duty to obey it. 

§ 3. Conformity to jiositicc Precepts, a moral 
Duty. 

The distinction between positive duties and , _. v ... ..... 

[naturally] moral duties, it is most important to j word sin would not apply to any of 

sco clearly, and always to keep in mind. For, j Yet the higher kinds of brutes, such a? 

with respect to the latter class—that of natural 
duties—we are left to be guided by onr own con¬ 
science, according to the best judgment we can 
form; and we must not expect to have precise 
rules laid down as to every ease that can arise; 

nor satisfy onrselvcs that wc are blameless as long : transgressing the rules of duty which one is 

asjve do .nothing.that is expressiy^forbidden, and : capable of understanding. So also, folly, we 


omit nothing that is, in so many words, commanded. 

Hut with respect to the other class of duties— 
that of positive duties—it is sufficient, if we do 
bnt conform precisely to Yhc commands distinctly 
laid down for us. We are safe, as long as we 
transgress no express injunctions given to us. 

The obedience, in these matters, of a pious man 
to the divine comjiands, even when he docs not 
understand the reasons of them, and‘his gcueral 
trust in the divine wisdom and goodness—all this 
is of a piece witli what wc feel and do toward^ 
our fellow men. A dutiful and affectionate child, 
for instance, will fully trust (with good reason) 
in the goodness and the superior judgment of 


! consider as consisting in acting against the 
dictates of one’s reason, and consequently as 
implying a rational nature. And, accordingly, no 
one imputes folly to a brute, any more thati sin. 

Ot course,^ when liny express command does 
come from God, or indeed from a parent, or an¬ 
other rightful superior, this increases the sin of 
those who disobey it. And this is what the 
apostle Paul evidently means when ho speaks of 
“the commandment’’ making sin '‘exceeding 
sinful.” • 

Bnt in no caso can there bo any sin atr all, 
except in a violation of duty by a being capable of 
understanding what duty is.. 
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TIIE LEECH. 

In his magnificent poem, entitled "Resolution 
aiul Independence,” Wordsworth recounts the 
circumstances of a chance rencontre with a leech- 
gatherer on the lonely moor. “ Beside a pool,” 
says he, 

• “ bare to the eye of hear on, 

I saw a man before mo unawares: • 

'I'iio oklest man be seemed that ever wore grey hairs. 

.he the point 

Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look • 

Upon the muddy water which lie ronuqd. 

As if he had been reading in a hook: • 

And now a stranger’s privilege I took j 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

‘ This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.’ 
••••••• | • 

Tie told, that to tlieso waters licliad come . 

To gather leeches, being old and poor: 

Employment hazardous and wearisome! 

And he had many hardships to endure: 


‘ Once T could meet with them on every side; 
ltut they havo dwindled long by slow decay j 
Vet still I persevere, and find them where 1 may.’ ” 

These quotations give us in brief the history of 
the decline and fall of an occupation which was 
once a recognised branch of industry in this 
country, but which now, from many concurring 
causes, such as the increased prevalence of land 
drainage, and the extent of cultivation, has become 
nearly if not quite extinct. Tito gathering, or 
rather fishing for leeches was, liffWever, a trade 
within the memory of multitudes now living, even 
if it be not yet. followed in some parts* of the 
country, of which wo are by no means certain. 
We have a distinct recollection of encountering 
the le?eh-gatherer more than once in the Saturday 
afternoon holidays of our boyhood, while wander¬ 
ing among the Devonshire meadows; and can 
recall the feelings of childish horror and disgust 
with which we turned awpy from the spectacle of 
the fisher as he emerged from the pond to pluck 
the leeches from his bleeding flesh, and deposit 
them in his bag. But long before the leech- 
fishing declined and died out, if it hav^ died out, 
in this country, the demand for the scrvieos of the 
^lceclr in behalf of the sick and afflicted had given 
rise to a foreign trade in leeches, which, ever since 
its commencement, has gone on increasing with 
the increase of population. So extensive has this 
trade now become, that above a million itn«l a 
half of leeches are .annually imported into London 
alone, the major part of which are demanded by 
the necessities, medicinal and commercial, of the 
metropolis, the remainder being disseminated 
through vnrious parts of the kingdom, and not 
a few of them travelling across the Atlantic, to 
the West Indies and other colonics. This ex¬ 
tensive demand is supplied from certain moist 
and otherwise barren districts of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia Minor. A vast quantity arrive annnnlly 
from southern Russia, Podolia, Hungary, Smyrna, 
and France, while almost as many are supposed to 
come from the northern kingdoms, passing through 
Hamburgh, and arriving in this country through 
the.port of Hull. 

The medicinal leech, and therefore the only one 
which is deserving of the honoured name conferred 
on the whole tribe, is a member of a very nume¬ 


rous family. The family of Uirudinea, or leeches, 
belong, in the animal kingdom, to the class 
Annelida. They have all soft segmented bodies, 
terminated at both ends by a prehensile sucking 
disc. The anterior extremity (natusalists do not 
assign tho creature a head) has the mouth in its 
centre, and may. or may not be furnished with 
teeth. They all breathe through the skin; and 
the different kinds vary in the number of their 
eyes, some possessing but two, and others as 
many as ten. They aro reproduced by ova, and 
arc androgeneus, that is, each individual is of both 
sexes. They, aro divided by naturalists into eight 
genera, of which we need mention only the third, 
the Sunguisvga, or blood-sucking leech, as it is 
the only one of tho several genera that is armed 
witli sharp cutting teeth, enabling it to pierce the 
skin. 

Of the genus Sanguisuga, there are agnin a 
great number of Varieties, not more than seven of 
which, however, aro recognised by the medical pro¬ 
fession as useful remedial agents. Among these, 
that known in the trade as the Hamburgh grey, or 
Russian leech, is the best., and fetches the highest 
price, commanding as much at some periods as a 
guinea a hundred in the foavket. It is of a dark 
grSenish-brown or olive colour on tho back, striped 
with six yellowish longitudinal bands, and has a 
dirty-yellowish belly, spotted with black. The 
Hamburgh and French green leech ranks next in 
importance; it differs somewhat from the first in 
appearance, and consists of two varieties. The 
Morocco leeches also stand high in the market. 
They aro a source of large revenue to the emperor 
ftf Morocco, and are imported by way of Gibraltar. 
Iltsidcs the above, excellent leeches are brought 
from Smyrna and Hungary. Varieties of an in¬ 
ferior description are found in Spain in large 
quantities, as well as in tho south of France. 

Looking to the demand for leeches in our own 
country? and to tho corresponding necessity for 
their services which must exist among surrounding 
nations (although no other people resort to bleed¬ 
ing as a curative agent to onc-tbird of the extent 
that we English do), it is easy to conceive that the 
trade in leeches can he no trifling affair. We have 
shown, in u former paper,'* lifew the leeches of 
Wallacliia find their way to France, and from 
thence to this kingdom, and the risks attending 
their transport, which risk greatly enhances their 
price. Leeches are captured in various ways. In 
the marshy districts and ponds formed from the 
periodical overflow of the Russian rivers, they aro 
frequently found so abundant that they may be 
dipped out in utmost any quantities. At present 
their ^ exportation is forbidden from Russia t but 
they continue to be smuggled in multitudes in 
spite of tho proliiBilion. In parts where they are 
less numerous, the following mode of catching 
them is adopted: the pond, or portion of a pond, 
dyked of}', intended to be fished, is violently stirred 
up to the very bottom of the mud with poles, when 
tho leeches, routed from their miry deposits, rise to 
the surface^ and are skimmed sff with an imple¬ 
ment pierced like a colander. Where this plan is 
not practicable, they are sometimes caught by 
angling with a piece of skin, leather, or raw flesh, 


* Sco ** Lcinuro Hour," No. 101. 
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to which they will greedily adhere, and are thus 
drawn out. 

When about to bring forth its young, the medi¬ 
cinal leech buries itself in the soft mud of the 
bottom, and Hierc, by some process which it is diffi¬ 
cult to describe, since it has never been witnessed, 
deposits its ova in numbers varying from six to 
fourteen, and contained in a cocoon abodt an inch 
long, formed from a gelatinous milky substance 
expressed from the crcatnrtfs body. When the 
ponds are violently rake'd up to rateh the leeches, 
these cocoons also come to light:‘they arc col¬ 
lected in great numbers, and arc also inrncd to a 
commercial purpose, being sent to the leech- 
breeders in the south of France, where ponds are 
ready for their reception. Leeches thus bred, 
however, are in value far inferior to those which 
are transmitted full grown from their native mud. 
A groat proportion of them dii\owing to the ab¬ 
sence of the food—probably some small animalcule 
—which abounds in their native waters. It is said, 
that in order to supply this deficiency, the breeders 
beep a stock of miserable horses past work, who 
are driven at intervals into the ponds, and there 
confined for a certain time until well nigh depicted, 
to satisfy the cravings of the leeches which attack 
them. This atrocious cruelty succeeds but in part, 
as not half the numbers imported arrive at matu¬ 
rity, and those that survive arc of inferior quality 
—it being a rule that a leech once gorged with 
blood loses much of his natural eagerness for it* 
and is ever afterwards slow*to bite. The leech 
dealers can tell at a glance those thus fed, of what¬ 
ever species they may he, because the body of a > 
virgin leech which has never tasted blood, hasji 
‘ rough granulated and clean surface, while that of 
one which has been led is smooth and slimy. Some 
of the dealers in London importing immense quan¬ 
tifies are compelled to have recourse to ponds to pre¬ 
serve them alive ; but the loss attending ttyis mode 
of keeping them in England is very great, it being 
seldom that more than two-thirds of the number 
committed to the pond arc recovered. This is 
owing partly to the numbers of their natural ene¬ 
mies, among which are ducks and waterfowl, who 
are pretty sure to find them out, and will gobble 
them up by hundreds; and partly, there is no 
doubt, to their migratory habits, which are ever 
leading them astray. Of late years, a mode of 
keeping them has been adopted, which has in part 
superseded the use of ponds. It being observed 
that some of the foreign merchants packed them 
in a species of soft whitish clay, this clay has been 
retained, and it has been found liy experiment that 
the leeches will remain in it in a semi-dormant 
state, if kept in a cool place, enjoying perfect health 
for many months together. , 

Naturalists who have paid attention ty this sub¬ 
ject have come to the conclusion that the leech 
possesses but three senses—sight, taste, and touch. 
Though the medicinal leech has ten eyes, situated 
just over his mouth, these eyes are but mere pro¬ 
longations of the optic nerve, without lens or pupil, 
and are of no furthtr use than just to enable their 
owner to distinguish light from darkness. Tile 
leech is extremely sensible to touch, recoiling from 
the slightest contact, and drawing himself up into 
a ball when roughly handled. * His taste is shown 
by his refusing' a diet .0 which he has no liking'. 


and his unparalleled gluttony in the opposite case ; 
lie being, probably, the only animal which is known 
to swallow forty or fifty times his own weight at a 
single meal. The apparent indications of feeling 
sometimes shown by the leech arc attributed to 
mere rellcx muscular action; and if it be true, ns 
affirmed, that the creature will continue to suck 
after he has been rut in two, this supposition is- 
not without Foundation. 

Independent of his three senses, however,'the 
leedi has instincts which are worthy of notice. 
Ifc is netjvo -at certain seasons, and dormant at 
others; and though generally, when in health, 
greedy enough, yet at times he cannot be prevailed 
upon to feed. “ He has a mode, too, of dealing with 
his dead, to which no other creature that we are 
aware of affords a’ parallel. Some of the animal 
tribes, indeed, bury their dead; but as the leech 
loves to bury himself, he performs a contrary cere¬ 
monial, digging out liis dead companion, and for¬ 
cibly extruding the corpse to the upper surface of 
tho mud or clay. This, at least, they arc observed 
to do in the rose of those which die in the tubs of 
clay in which they are imported, and it is to he 
inferred that they do the same in their native 
waters. 

The life of a leech affords a curious subject of 
contemplation. We may he allowed to glance at 
it* in brief. Horn in one of the ponds, say, situ- 
•oted among tho interminable marshes that border 
on the banks oj! the Danube near its junction with 
the Elack Sea. he has enough to do to maintain 
himself, in a state of constant hunger, by feeding 
on the minute animalcules for which lie is inces¬ 
santly groping about in the dull gloom which his 
ten eyes will not avail him to penetrate. .Once 
every five days he has to east his skin, and if ho 
cannot contrive to do it cleverly, he is subject to a 
constriction of the body formed by its shrivelling 
up into an uneasy girdle, and superinducing a dis¬ 
ease which may kill him. In order to get rid of 
that incumbrance, however, he has the faculty of 
insinuating his sintlil head—if it be a head—into 
the minutest cranny; and wherever his head goes 
the body follows, so that it is no difficult matter to 
leave, bib loose skin behind. Ilut suddenly, one 
tine morning, lie is unceremoniously ladled out of 
tho pond, and a few hours after, packed with a 
hundred or two of his brethren into a hag, with 
perhaps a hundred other bags similarly populous, 
is consigned to a commodious spring caravan, 
and sets forward on a journey of a thousand or 
more, miles. Arrived in France, if he have good 
hap, he gets into a pond again, and enjoys his 
liberty until he is either gobbled up by a moor-hen, 
or ladled out once more and forwarded with a mul¬ 
titude of his brethren, in a tub of cool clay, to a 
London dealer, who deposits him in his cellar. 
Perhaps he gets into a pond again in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London; but hcris more likely to get 
into an earthenware pan of water, and thence, in 
the course of a few days or weeks, to be carefully 
caged in a pill-box with a select committee of his 
fellows, and transported to the houso of a patient. 
Here wo may suppose him applied by the gentle 
fingers of a sympathising friend or nurse, to tho 
blnn-veincd temples of some aristocratic fair One, 
suffering from inflammatory symptoms consequent 
upon exposure to the night air after a heated ball- 
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room. From her ancient Norman blood he im¬ 
bibes one meal, until, sated with the bounteous 
banquet, he falls prone and senseless upon the 
snow-white napkin spread to receive him—whence, 
alas! he is ignominiously consigned to the dust- 
box by some attendant nbigail, and is there smo¬ 
thered in ashes ere lie awakes to the delightful 
reminiscences of the feast. 

Such is the leech’s history in tlifi majority of 
cases ; still a few, though it is to bo feared a very 
lew, escape the doom of the dust-box, and survive 
for a second, perhaps even a third repast. Thanks 
to the experience of ono who is at this moment 
knitting some mysterious combination of white 
cotton on the other side of the domestic hearth 
at which we write, we are enabled tojmrsue the 
history a little farther. When a child, she tells 
us, she begged a leech from the doom of the dust- 
box, and. relieving him from the ellects of his 
debauch by administering an emetic of common 
salt, put him into a water-bottle, tied over with 
canvass at the top, and kept him for a pet. Chil¬ 
dren will become attached to anything alive; and 
■she grew fond of her lcooh. In the course of a 
few weeks, care being taken to give him fresh 
spring-water daily, the creature became healthy 
and lively again. Continual observation of his 
movements led her to regard him as a sort of 
living’barometer, not. unworthy to be consnltedus 
an authority in regard to coming changes in the, 
weather. In line warm days, luv would hang at 
full length from the neck of the bmtle, continuing 
thus motionless for hours together. During wet 
or cold, he lay like a thickened lump at the bottom, 
and apparently insensible. If a # storm were 
approaching, ho showed uncommon agitation, 
dartiflg his head about in all directions, while lie 
held on to Iho "kiss by his tail, or sometimes 
quitting his hold and scouring about his whole 
domain in a slate of excitement curious to witness. 
One day, the canvass covering of the bottle having 
become worn, he got away through the crevice 
and disappeared. The child, distressed at his loss, 
immediately began a rigorous search, and found 
him at length in tho water of a jar.of flowers 
which stood near. Restored to his hot He,.awl a 
. cork, with the smallest notch cut in it for the sake 
of air, being substituted for tho canvass covering, 
the fellow next day got out again, and the window 
of the room being open, mado his way over the 
roof of an out-house into the water-spout, whence 
he was again brought back to the bottle, and a, 
cork without a notch, but fitting loosely, sub¬ 
stituted for the other. Rut tho erratic gentleman 
got free once more, leaving tho cork apparently 
undisturbed. Above tho window in which the 
bottle stood, hung a canary in a cage. The bird 
had exhibited signs of uneasiness during the search 
which followed the third disappearance of the 
leech, and for the wtyjle day had uttered no song, 
only a series of uneasy, plaintivo twitterings. On 
< leaning out his cage next morning, master leech 
was fonml in the canary’s water-glass comfortably 
coiled up at the bottom. For the last time he was 
returned to the bottle, where ho remained foe 
about a fortnight, when he disappeared finally, it 
is supposed either into the water-butt, or into the 
neighbouring canal which ran at no great distance. 

Resides the fresh-water leeches, there are others, 


probably wholo tribes, in tho sea. Home have been 
found adhering to fish. One, the Hirudo mu- 
ricata, is described as having a taper body, rounded 
at the greater extremity, and furnished with two 
small tentacula or hovns, strongly annnlated and 
rugged upon the rings, the tail dilated. It abounds 
in the Atlantic and on its slioijis, and is known 
among fRhermen as the sea-leech. Le Martiniere, 
the naturalist, who accompanied the unfortunate 
Perouso on his voyageftif discovery, tells of a strange 
species of leech, which he Vlaims to hav8discovered 
in the liver of a shark, where it was buried to the 
depth of an inch and a half, though ho does not 
state how it got there. He describes it scien¬ 
tifically, and asserts that it was a genuine leech. 

The traffic in leeches, large as it is, is compara¬ 
tively a modern one. AVithin the memory of per¬ 
sons still living, the leech fisheries scattered 
throughout Europe, and which are now looked upon 
as a valuable source of revenue, were regarded ns 
so much barren waste; and tho first fishers for 
leeehes were allowed to poach* upon thorn at their 
pleasure. It may be, wo remark, in conclusion, 
that the fashion of blood-lett ing, which the Chinese, 
the most healthy and numerous nation upon the 
earth, have always dono without, may die out with 
the growth of a sounder knowledge on tho subject 
of therapeutics. Time was when more blood was 
shed by the lancet in England in a single week 
than is now shod in a whole year. 


THE LATE HR. WILLIAM JONES. 

’Dik'd at his residence, at. Rtoekwcll, -London, on 
t?ic 5th of April last, Mr. William Jones, the' 
corresponding secretary and superintendent of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

Tho death of this gentleman is an event which 
will be mourned over as tho loss of a personal 
friend,Ty many in all parts of England, to whom 
lie was known through his journeyings in the cause 
of Christ, and by numbers on tbo Continent, and 
in other parts of the world, who had made his ac¬ 
quaintance in the course of their visits to llio 
metropolis. It is hard indeed for those who 
knew him to realize the truth* that wo shall see 
nn more on earth that countenance which was 
always irradiated with Christian cheerfulness, and 
hear no more those accents in which kindness and 
wisdom were so happily blended. 

Mr. Jones was indeed no common man; and 
what was said hv Lord Melville of Mr. Pitt, that 
he possessed “ powers rare in their separate excel¬ 
lence, and wonderful in their combination,” might, 
although of course in a more limited sense, have 
been asserted of our departed friend. The post of 
usefulness which he had to fill was one demand¬ 
ing peculiar qualifications, and he was providen¬ 
tially raised tip to occupy it. As a man of busi¬ 
ness, his qualities (developed in the course of n 
previous training for the legal profession) were 
of a high order, and tho onerous concerns of the 
vast institution over which he (Resided were super¬ 
intended by him with eminent wisdom and skill, 
llis catholic spirit, too, was admirably adapted to 
win the confidence of the Christians of various 
denominations with whom he was brought in con¬ 
tact. In Mr. Jones minor dintinctions were merged 
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in the grand essentials of Christianity. Men saw 
in him the grace of Christian love, without being 
able to tell the particular portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard in which that precious fruit had been 
produced. • 

lie possessed also, in no common degree, a sound 
judgment, and a pioderation of spirit admirably 
adapted to guide harmoniously the institution with 
which he was connected through any difficulties 
or perplexities that might arfce. To tins we must 
add, that he was skilful to detect opportunities of I 
usefulness for the Society, as well as- ever on the 
alert to watch the religious necessities of the age, 
and prompt to meet them by some new and well- 
timed publications. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Jones had tho power 
of enchaining the attention of his audience. Pos¬ 
sessed of a pleasing and flexible voice and a fluent 
delivery, he carried his delighted hearers with him, 
and could be impressive, pathetic, or lively, by 
turns. In the relation of an anecdote, or of some 
telling incident connected with the triumphs of tho 
truth, he had few equals. Each minute particular 
of the narrative received full justice from Iris lips, 
while his expressive countenance supplied every 
void, and gave emphasis mid animation to the whole. 

The punctuality with which he attended the 
various meetings of the Society, at the time that 
lie acted as its travelling secretary, is well known. 
In his earlier years he was gifted with a bodily 
constitution that singularly fitted him for his pest. 
Thus, for instance, he had tlie*rare power of coni- 
, inanding sleep at will. We have heard him relate 
that on finding, after a long journey, that a brief 
interval occurred before the hour of the meeting 
•he was to address, lie would at once compose him* 
self to slumber, and awake at the appointed minute 
refreshed, as if lie had had a night’s repose, and 
litted for the work that lay before him. 

In private society, also, Mr. Jones appeared to 
great advantage. For him to enter a house- during 
liis journey, and partake of its Christian hospita¬ 
lity, was to make the inmates of that house his 
friends for life. To know Mr. Jones, indeed, was 
to love him, and those who were privileged to hear 
him open up his rich and varied stores of recol¬ 
lections, will not easily forget the happiness which 
such moments afforded. His intercourse with tho 
excellent of the earth had been extensive, and be 
had been an attentive observer of tho times in 
which be lived. Old and young, accordingly, 
were charmed wjlli his conversation, which was 
singularly winning and attractive. 

Connected, as Mr. Jones was, with the Society 
for thirty-live years, he was privileged to see more 
extensive results from his labours than falls to tlio 
lot of most men. Becoming acquainted withlt at 
a time when its capacities were very imperfectly 
developed, lie watched o-ser the Religious Tract 
Society until tho slender streamlet gathered 
strength and volume as it rolled along, becoming 
eventually one of the great evqngelizers of the 
earth. In one hundred and ten languages have the 
works of the Institution which he superintended, 
appeared. Their circulation may be eslimatcd by 
millions and tens of millions, flow vast, then, 
the field of usefulness which our departed friend 
occupied! Hew deep the obligations to him of 
the church and the world at large ! 


The extent of Mr. Jones’s usefulness, however, 
never unduly exalted him. Ife recognised himself 
only as “a humble instrument in the hands of a 
divine Agent. All his desire was, that the Saviour 
should be glorified. 

Mr. Jones has not long survived his personal 
friends, the late William Freeman Lloyd (one of 
tho Editors of the Society), and Mr. Mogridge 
(tho well-known Old Humphrey). These three ex¬ 
cellent men have now passed to their reward. ..It 
remains for us to tread in their footsteps, and to 
follow them even as they followed Christ. 

A small'but‘faithful likeness of Mr. Jones will 
be found in the Jubilee Volume of the Religious 
Tract Society. 


A QUARTER OP AN HOUR WITH A BAD 
BOOK. 

About twenty-five years ago, I formed a most 
intimate acquaintance with a young man of line 
education and good talents, and we soon became 
bosom friends. One morning, at a street corner, 
he handed me a hook, which he said he could lend 
me for only one quarter of an hour. Wo stood at 
that corner for a few moments, while I read a few 
pages in that corrupting volume. 1 handed it 
back to him, and never saw it again; but the 
fcoison took effect, “ the sin left its mark.” 1 
cannot erase ta'c effect of the wicked thoughts 
which in that quarter of ah hour that vile book 
lodged ia my heart, and which, may God forgive 
me, I harboured there. Young men! as a lover of 
your souls, I tell you in all sincerity that there is 
nothing which I would not willingly give to have 
the veil of oblivion cast over the scenes and the 
sentiments of that volume. Oh, what sad work 
did that quarter of an hour make upon a human 
soul! Young mm, beicarc of had books. My 
early friend, after well-nigh accomplishing my 
ruin, became a dissolute man, imbibed infidel 
sentiments, and at last, as 1 greatly fear, died by 
his own hand. “ Let him that thinketh he stnnd- 
eth, take heed lest he fall.” 


HUMILITY. 

Of all trees, I observe God hath chosen the vino, 
a low plant that creeps upon the helpful walls; of 
all beasts, the soft and patient lamb; of all fowls, 
the mild and guileless dove. Christ is the rose of 
the field, and the lily of the valley. When God 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading plane; but 
in a bush—an humble, slender, abject shrub; as 
if he would by these elections—as if he would by 
these rejections—check the conceited arrogance of 
man.— JFellham's “ lie.solves^ 


PRIVILEGE OP PRAYER. 

What if I be not known to the Nimrods of the 
world and tho peers of the earth ? I can speak to 
their better—to their Master; and by prayer be 
familiar with him.— Fcltham, 
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State lotteries have been called, and, we thinh, a superstitious dependence on luck, which injure 
with justice, “ gambling institutions." Their alike religion and morality. Examples of their 
principles are undoubtedly those of the hazard- evil working are, .unfortunately, too abundant 
table, and their effects in all countries have been throughout Europe ; and in our own England, 
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the state lottery, which is not yet half a century 
abolished, was also amply productive of evil. In 
Russia, too, the institution flourished, and on one 
occasion was—no thanks to the vicious system— 
the accidental, or, more properly speaking 1 , the 
providential means of rewarding a deed of kindness,- 1 
which we now prooeed to detail, altering the circum- j 
stantial, though not Ihe essential, facts of'the case. 1 
Towards the end of the last century, when the i 
empress Catherine, com moilly called the Great, 1 
was making war on Turkey, building the marble 
palace, and setting an example of llftish expendi- j 
ture and bad morals to her Russian capital, there j 
stood in the province of Libau a certain poor vil- | 
lage named Vetski. Like inosi of the rural villages ; 
in Russia, Vetski had one long street of cottages ; 
built ol' the trunks of trees laid one upon another, j 
plastered with clay, thatched with hemp and reeds, j 
and standing each in its own yard inclosed by a 
rude timber fence, all but the gable end, in which j 
was the entrance door. At one end of the street j 
stood a church, also'of wood, with a copper vane 
1 and a cemetery lull of crosses. At the other 
I stood the hoff, in build resembling the cottages, 
but very much larger, rising to two stories, and 
supplemented by a porch, a court-yard, and the 
great granary; for there should have dwelt flie 
lord of Vetski. Round the whole village lay 
fenceless and lmlf-cultivated fields in the midst of a 
plain, bounded on the south by a forest of bircli and 
pine, and seemingly without limits in every other 
direction. * 

As commonly happens in Russian villages, all 
the inhabitants followed one calling. Nobody but 
coopers had lived there since the church and the 
* hoff were built, but one Leof, a shepherd, whom 
the boyar brought with him from the south to 
look after his Saxony sheep, and he died three 
years after, leaving a son mid a widow. 

Small communities—especially in secluded sifu- 
| atoms-—arc apt to have characteristics W« their 
f own; and it was so with the coopers of Vetski: 

1 far and wide they were known for a closeness of 
hand and society, exceedingly unlovely. The 
travelling merchants, who bought their wares and j 
supplied them with necessaries, were men from 
their own village, '{heir priests had snoeeeded 
each other regularly—father and son. They were 
all related in some degree; and it was popularly 
said that a stranger would have no chance of room 
in their churchyard. These good people had re¬ 
garded Leof wijh no friendly eyes; first, because 
he was not a cooper; secondly, because lie came 
from the borders of Lithuania; and thirdly, be¬ 
cause they thought their boyarsunduly favoured 
the stranger. In the last cause of dissatisfaction 
Leof and his family had little reason to rejoice. 
Count Vctskinhoff belonged to a class of noblemen 
by no means rare at the gourt of the great czarina. 
Vetski, w'ith some leagues of the neighbouring 
plain and forest, the old timber hoff, and, of course, 
all the coopers, constituted liig estate; but*his 
ambition was to lead the (on of St. Petersburg, and 
he was foremost i»everything foreign and fashion¬ 
able. The Saxony sheep had been a movement in 
that direction. Tho flock was purchased, and n shep¬ 
herd, who chanced to be a free peasant, brought, 
with fine promises and great condescension, from 
his home on the banks of the Niemen; but the 


winter of that northern plain was too hard for the 
sheep; they begun to pine, and the count forgot 
them, as,by that time he had married one of the 
czarina’s maids of houour, and required a still more 
expensive establishment hi St. Petersburg. To 
meet that demand the old family hoff was shut up, 
all the household retainers summoned to the capi¬ 
tal, and, except once a year, when a steward came 
at the end df summer to get his lord’s dues, no 
sight or sound of tlicir master reached the coopers. 
Thus left out of mind, the Saxony flock grew 
thinner every winter. Tlicir poor shepherd tended 
them night and day, hoping the count would re¬ 
member his services, till at last a fever, caught in 
searching for two lambs which the wolves had 
carried off, brought him to the churchyard, where, 
contrary to popular opinion, he lound n grave. 
Iiis wile, Anna Ivanoua—Anna, the daughter of 
John, as her Christian and surname ran in Russian 
fashion—had come with him from amongst her 
people and her kindred, after wliat neighbouring 
peasants considered a rather tedious wooing, when 
Leaf’s prospects had become brilliant through the 
patronage of count Vetskinhoff. 

. Anna’s dowry consisted of a spinning-wheel, a 
Polish cow, and a pewter teapot. She had, besides, 
a dowry of good looks, being: ruddy, fair, and flax¬ 
en haired; and, better than all these, Anna was 
kindly, prudent, and, according to her imperfect 
t light, pious. Though overwhelmed With sorrow 
when poor Leof died, she contrived to live on 
among the codpers in her now lonely cottage, and 
rear her infant son, also named Leof, with the help 
of the spinning-wheel and the Polish’cow; for these 
were, under Providence, the widow's only support. 
The steward sent the remnants of her husband’s 
flock to his uncle’s farm on the Dnieper, saying, 
the count had made little profit by that business; 
but Anna might keep tlie cottage, and pay dues 
for it, till a better tenant turned up. Happily 
nobody of that kind appeared; but the dues were 
a heavy burden, especially in hand winters. They 
were paid, however, and herself and son honestly 
maintained till little Leof’s seventh birth-day, 
when there occurred tlie heaviest snow-storm ever 
remembered in Vetski. 

It Was the middle of October; winter was not 
quite expected; but seasons are apt to change' 
with sudden haste in the north. The day had 
been cold and gloomy, and towards evening fierce 
blasts began to sweep the plain and forest, driving 
before them masses of heavy clouds, which gra¬ 
dually left no trace of daylight, bat a lurid glare 
in the west. Well did the villagers know these 
signals of tho tempost, and every family prepared, 
as best they could, for a long stay within doors. 
The cattle were secured in their winter quarters at 
the rear of each cottage; large supplies of fire¬ 
wood were carried in, and the coopers bade each 
other good-night us they retired into their homos, 
where every stove was heated and every door 
made fast. With the night down came a perfect 
deluge of snow, such as more southern climates 
seldom see—thick and fine, and frozen hard as 
sand, it came en the blast intone continuous drift, 
closing up every window and crevice, till the vil¬ 
lagers could hear, hut no longer see the storm. 

Anna had carefully brought in her Polish "cow. 
Little Leof had helped to carry in firewood, and 
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now sat by tlic stove watching with no small in- down to such an entertainment. The rough 
tcrest the baking of a barley cake, which, together earthen dish of cabbage, flavoured with butter in 
with a piece of hard cheese and a mess of salted honour of the unexpected guest, a trencher con- 
cabbage, was to furnish a more than common sup- taining the barley cake and the hard cheese, -a 
per. Both mother and child had worked hard drinking-horn of quass (the smallest beer of Rus- 
and eaten little that day. The winter was come, , sia), a wooden platter, a spoon, and an old knife, 
but they had provisions; and Anna was telling the were placed an the low uncovered table, which 
small but intelligent boy how thankful they should stood 4 fixture in the middle of the cottage room, 
be, when, in the pause of the stortn, she heard a A blazing splinter of pine, m the tall wooden 
loud knocking at one of the village doors, and a candlestick, sliowrtl its humble furniture ; the 
man’s voice crying: “ Good Christian people, let • bed, covered with a sc&rlet blanket, ^md generally 
me in from the snow; I am an officer on my way ; reserved for ornament—for 6traw on the top of 
to serve the czarina.” * i the large etove served for family use; the wooden 

No one opened; and at door after door she cistern, with its two spouts suspended by leathern 
heard the traveller knock, now with entreaties for ropes over a great tub; a low bench, a stool or two, 
the sake of charity, then with threats of his ow» a shelf containing'the pewter teapot, and certain 
and the czarina’s vengeance j but the strong doors utensils of almost equal value ; the well employed 
stood firm, and the coopers remained silent. AVna spinning-wheel; and in a niche, with a horn lamp 
was no stranger to tho character of her neigh- burning before it, one of those rude pictures of the 
hours. She knew their habitual churlishness would Saviour which The unlettered peasants of Russia 
be just then fortified by the conviction, that what- aro apt to behold with superstitious rather than 
ever dwelling the traveller entered, there he was pious regard. Anna was* one of the few who 
likely to remain storm-stayed for a considerable better understood the meaning of the symbol, 
time. She was a poor and lonely widow; the She had no Bible, and, like most of her class, 
stranger might be a wandering robber, an escaped never learned to read : but the priest of her native 
criminal, an evil man of any sort; but he would parish had been earnest and laborious beyond the 
be frozen: no living thing could long abide that generality of his brethren in the north, and the 
drift; and, without another thought, she placed widow had profited by his simple sermons. Their 
the lighted pine-splinter, which served for a candle, practical fruits were shown on the present occa- 
in her Born lanthorn, unbarred her door, and sion, though in a rustic fashion. Tho good woman 
called through the driving tempest — “ Come! responded to the wistful looks of her little hungry 
here is shelter!” . * j Leof, by giving Joirn his private share on a low 

Her call was answered by what at first seemed stool in the corner, and then, leaving the board to 
a moving mass of snow, but on neare# approach the great stranger, retired to eat her own sup- 
proved to be a man and a poor benumbed horsey per off a trencher, in her lap, accprding to the 
which he led along by the bridle. Little Leof ’code of good manners in which she had been in- 
canve valiantly out to help, but the blast drove structed. The captain’s noble associates in hoff 
him in; and by the joint exertions of Anna and and garrison would have been astonished to see 
his master, the poor horse, a beautiful Ukraine, tho justice lie did such fare; but fourteen hours’ 
was relieved from his cold covering, and comfort- travelling, and a snow-storm, aro apt to equalise 
ably installed beside the Polish cow, with the best viajufct, and Anna felt no little pleased to hear him 
barley straw the cottage afforded by way of fodder, say he had supped like a czar. The cottage con- 
The door was once more barred, and with many tained three apartments, opening from each other: 
expressions of gratitude to the widow, and wrath the room of general service, which has been de- 
at the rest of the villagers, the traveller proceeded scribed; the granary, in which everything, trom 
to divest himself of a light riding-claak, which ; barley straw to salted cabbage, was laid up for the 
must have proved a poor protection fflrni the , long winter; and the cow-lumse, now doubly ten- 
storm, thereby revealing an officer’s uniform, with anted. When the widow haa made things neater 
a supply of gold lace and cambric ruffles, which than usual, she wished the stranger a good night’s 
would have told a more skilful eye than Anna’s rest, and retired with her little boy to say their 
that he belonged to the same expensive and fashion-! prayers, and sleep in the granary, comforting hcr- 
able school as her long absent landlord. The self with the reflection that though it was cold, 
widow only perceived that he must be some great . she would be at hand to give the poor horse and 
nobleman; that he was young and handsome, and \ cow straw during the long night, 
had, in spite of his weariness, a gay, good-natured, | The long njght disappointed the expectations, 
thoughtless look. She could not presume to ask ! or rather the fears, of the coopers. In its course 
so fine a gentleman any questions; but, accepting ! thd storm gradually changed to a clear, keen frost, 
her humble invitation to the best seat beside the 1 which by sunrisb made the deep snow hard enough 
stove, he told her that he was a captain of hussars, | for sledge travelling. Quietly the widow prepared 
on leave of absence to visit his uncle, who lived on | a breakfast for her still sleeping guest,- and when 
his estate in tho rlhrth, and, having almost over- ! at last she woke him, the young officer roso a joy- 
stayed the prescribed time, hunting and shooting ■ fill man to fin^that lie could pursue his journey ; 
with his country cousins, lie had taken a short j for, though Anna had no sledge to lend, she knew 
way across the country, hoping to reach St. Peters- ! there might be one hired aiqpng her neighbours, 
burg in time to join his regiment before they and the officer said lie was willing to pay. It 
marched against the Turks. rather surprised the widow that he made so little 

Anna listened with reverence as she set the snp- way with the cabbage and hard cheese, compared 
per before him. The widow had never heard so much with his doings the night before; but the man 
of the great world, nor had the captain before sat was impatient to go, and, though all the coopers 

x 2 
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were now up, there was some trouble in petting a so among the coopers of Vetski. There had been 
sledge among them—every vehicle of the kind being births and burials; but the passing traveller could 
the joint property of two or three families; and the detect few traces of change or improvement there, 
officer was obliged to pay them all. Anna felt The cottages still stood, rough and weather-beaten; 
terrified for his«finances when she saw the number the fields were half cultivated, yet the hoff was 
of kopecs (a coin somewhat less in value than our inhabited ; for count Vetskinboff now resided in it, 
British halfpenny) given to young Peter, two with a discontented countess, and a still more dis- 
paper roubles made over to stont Ivan/'and a satisfied retinue. The steward said he had left 
whole Bilver one sacrificed to the leathern wallet court on account of a disappointment in,the great 
of old Feodore—such being «the familiar desig- lottery. What a lottery was, nobody in Vetski 
nation of each proprietor.* knew,- but as the dues were more sharply looked 

Hnlf amused, half angry, the officer-called them after than ever, the coopers thought it had soino- 
knaves, and took the sledge for his jouiymy. thing to do with lost money. They never saw 

“ I will come back a colonel,” he said, “ when their boyar, except on his Hungarian horse after 
we have conquered the Turks; and if they ever the wolf-hounds,; yet it was a well-ascertained fact, 
take your eon for a soldier, let him inquire for me. .that, when not hunting, count Vetskinboff was 
My name is Demetrius Orloff.” always out of humour about some lucky chance 

“ Noble sir,” said Anna, “ I hope they will never which he and his countess said they had lost in 
take my eon for a soldier. I have nothing in the St. Petersburg. Within the widow’s cottage there 
world but him; and—don’t be angry—but there is were greater changes. Tho little Leof had growii 
little good learned in tho army. Besides, the up a tall, muscular youth of nineteen, able to pay 
Turks might kill him.” her dues by workiug on the count’s land, to culti- 

“ Never fear, my good woman,” said the gay vate a crop for home consumption, and to hew 
young officer, as lie helped to harness his own firewood in the forest without fear of the bears, 
horse, whose Ukraine spirit was rising again in Leof had his father’s fair face and yellow curling 
spite of barley straw. ‘VThey won’t take your hair. lie had the same strong arm, honest aud 
son; but you have been kind to me”—and ho faithful disposition. Anna had brought him up 
pulled out his purse once more. There was not well, for there was not a better son in the pro- 
much in it. Anna would have considered it un- vinjie; and now, as the decline of life drew on, her 
hospitable to take a kopec in any case ; but, after i earthly hopes began to rest on the youth, soine- 
his expense for the sledge, it seemed perfect rob- what as they had rested on her lost Leof. In 
bery. 'their hard work and solitary life the mother aud 

“No, not" she cried. “ Noble sir, you wouldn’t son hud grown to be companions. True it was, 
'put an affront upon me before all the coopers, aud that as their estate improved to the extent of two 
I a stranger and a widow here.” cows, besides barley, flax, and cabbage ground, the 

. The officer was puzzled, for he saw the widow coopers so far ,e)axed their hereditary laws against 
was in earnest. Moreover, he was in haste, and, ! aliens, that atout Ivan demanded the widow's 
pulling out what seemed to Anna a card, of bright [ hand in marriage, and old Feodore required to 
red pasteboard, with strange signs and figures on j have her son betrothed to his eldest daughter; 
it, he said— ! but these overtures had been civilly rejected, and 

“ Well, keep this; it may be of use to you. 1 the code was re-established in more than ancient 
Nothing of the kind ever turns out lucky in' my severity, Leof and his mother being henceforth 

hands and, urging his horse away, he drove considered guilty of an affront to the whole cooper 

over the plnin like one to whom the time was community. Offended pride, which has done such 
precious. I deadly work in camps and palaces, found scope for 

Anna stood wishing him a good journey till he mischief gven in Vetski. Had things gone well, 

was out of sight, and then turned to look at the and tbe count and his steward remained absent, 

card, on which little Leof had fixed his wondering ! onr tale might have been different; but many 
eyes. She had seen Polish gipsies telling fortunes I troubles came at once on the widow, 
with such things, and heard that noblemen in I As sometimes happens in the north, tho sum- 
St. Petersburg lost and gained money by them.! mer had been so warm that streams and brooks 
Though _ a sensible woman, Anna’s opportunities . were dried up, and tho flax, on which Anna’s spin- 
of learning had been too limited to raise her en-, ning-wheel and profits depended, utterly failed, 
tirely above the superstitions of her people; she A worse consequence of that drought was an epi- 
therefore concluded that the card must be a ; demic among the cattle of Libau. Every pro- 
charm, which would bring good to the cottage,, prietor lost some; and, in spite of her own and 
and Bhe stitched it, with tho figures up, on*the | her son’s utmost care, Anna’s two cows sickened 
centre of the scarlet blanket which covered that ( and died. Still they had the barley, aud might 
ornamental bed, as the most secure and.respeot- j have weathered the winter, though the widow’s 
able place of deposit. * i strength was not what it had been; over-exertion 

* * * * * j to save the flax and cows had left her weak and 

The passing of twelve years brings many a j sickly; but in an evil hour the count projected a 
change in onr progressive England ; new manu- j wooden bridge to span a certain rivulet flowing 
fuctures grow up, oljl institutions are superseded, I through his fields. To that work the peasants 
and whete quarters of great towns are bfiilt within j were summoned, as usual, and among them young 
that time. In the days of Catherine the Great, j Leof. The steward was surveyor-general, aud his 
things did not move so quickly either in London or i special pride was the engineering knowledge he had 
St. Petersburg. They still go at a slow and sober ] acquired in St. Petersburg. Moreover, his chosen 
pace in Russian villages; and it was particularly j system was that of hurry aud half doing. Leof 
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knew nothing about bridges; but he thought the 
supporting piles were not sunk deep enough in 
the bed of the stream, which, though then shallow, 
was apt to run strong and high with the spring 
and autumn rains, and he honestly said so. 

“ Oh, he is a judge of work !" cried his cooper 
companions. “What a wise young man! Ife 
knows better than the steward, who has seen all 
the bridges of the Neva, and our boyar, who has 
lived all his life in St. Petersburg.” 

Lenf was a free peasant. His father and mother 
did not belong to the estate, and he bravely 
answered: “ The steward and tire boyar may do 
as they will; but the first flood that comes will 
let you see how much they learned from the 
bridges of the Neva.” * 

That reply, with sundry additions,»was reported 
to the steward. The steward reported it to Hie 
count, and “ the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel,” was fully proved in this instance; for 
scarcely was the bridge finished when the con¬ 
tinuous rain of the Russian autumn set in. The 
rivulet rose above all its banks, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning there was not a trace of the bridge 
to be Been. From that hour Leof was a marked 
man, and count, steward, and coopers, soon found 
an opportunity of vengeance. Late as it was in 
the campaigning season, the great czarina required 
a new levy of troops to serve in the partition of i 
Poland, and theMsual order was sent to all boyars 
to furnish their quota of peasants. Ten was the 
number charged upon count Vctskinlioff; and its 
those days He could send either serfs or free 
peasants who had been born on liis estate. A 
mounted messenger brought the order late on, 
Monday evening, and early on Tuesday morning 
Le^f and his mother were awoke by a loud knock¬ 
ing at their door. Flinging on his sheepskin coat, 
the young man opened it to a servant of the boyar, 
who desired him to come immediately, for he was 
wanted to do something particular at the hoff. 

“ What can it be, mother P” Baid Lcof, as lie 
hastily prepared himself for the unexpected honour. 

“ To cleave firewood, my sBn,” said Anna, recol¬ 
lecting what well-squared logs he cut; “ take your 
father's new hatchet with yon. 1 have kept it 
scoured in the corner these twenty yeafs;Jbut one 
mhst have something fine when one works for 
great people.” 

Taking the treasured hatchet, Leof set forth. 
The widow had visions of advancement over all 
the coopers for him, as she prepared his breakfast; 
but the day wore on, and Lcof did not return. 
There seemed to be a bustle in the village, but no 
one brought her news; and though scarcely able to 
spin, towards evening she crept up to the hoff. 
The great doors were closed, and all was quiet 
there; but on inquiring of the steward's boy, she 
learned that her son and nine others had been 
marched oft* under a strong guard of the boyar’s 
retainers to the chief town of Libau, “ where they 
were to be made soldiers.” 

The compulsory nature and harsh discipline of 
military service in Russia renders it peculiarly 
terrible to the peasantry; and with her only son, 
the poor and sickly widow had lost everything. 
She knew there was no use in application to either 
the count or the steward. As a free peasant they 
were not obliged to maintain her, and the manage¬ 


ment of the matter showed but too plainly that 
her eon hud somewhat incurred their enmity. If 
she could find out captain Demetrius Orloff, might 
not he do something P AH the widow knew of 
him was, that he had gone to St. Petersburg, but 
she had no money and no strength for that long 
journoy. Broken-hearted, the lonely woman re¬ 
turned, to her cottage. TherS was mourning in 
more homes than hers that day; but days passed 
on, and the weather grew worse with the early 
storms of the winter, and Anna sat in her desolate 
grief, scarce, caring or knowing how things went 
around her. One day, when the first frost bad 
come ana the sky looked brighter than usual, she 
had been praying in her own simple fashion for 
poor Leof, forgetting that the outer door was 
unbarred, when the sound of a sledge bell was 
heard outside, and a muffled traveller, pushing it 
open, asked:— 

“ Is this the oottage of Anna Ivanoua ?” 

“ It is,” said the widow, in great amazement. 

" Then I bring you nevus of your son Leof,” 
said the traveller. “ I am postmaster of Libau. 
His company stopped at my posthouse, and he 
asked ine if ever I came this way to give you this 
hatchet.” I 

t “ Oh! sir, is my boy well P” said Anna, taking 
the weapon of rustic toil, round whose shaft poor 
Leof had fastened'a lock of his own yellow hair. 

“ Yes,” said the postmaster, who, notwithstand- 
ii|g his many and complicated duties in a Russian 
province, was a just and kindly man; “ your son 
looked wonderfully well, and bade me tell you not 
to grieve for him, for he would pray for you, and: 
fight for the czarina.” 

. Anna’s eyes filled; but at this moment she re¬ 
collected that the .postmaster, being also a great 
man, might know captain Demetrius. To her 
joy he had known him, but almost immediately 
lie added: “ Do yon not know he is dead these 
ten j^ars P The captain fell in a great battle in 
SeAia. How did you know him, my poor 
woman ?” 

“ He came here in a snow storm one night,” 
said Anna, “ and gave me this charm”—holding the 
blanket up for confirmation. Never had the post¬ 
master of Libau looked so much astonished even at 
all the sights of his office* “Tit was a good charm, 
I’m sure, sir, though we have been very unlucky 
at last,” said Anna. 

“A good charm indeed,” said he, recovering 
speech. “ My good woman, shut your door, and 
let me tell you that it is the prize ticket of the great 
St. Petersburg lottery. It has won a clock which is 
thought one of the wonders of the world, and has 
been advertised for since I eame into office. The 
clock is valued at eighty thousand roubles. So 
your fortune is. made; but tell nobody, and keep 
the ticket safe till I write to St. Petersburg.” 

With’out wailing fcr a reply, the postmaster 
sprang into his sledge, leaving Anna bewildered. 
All she understood was that a great many* roubles 
were to be got,'and of course her son's freedom by 
that charm ; but, being a prudent, patient woman, 
she folded it up carefully iiTside the blanket, to 
await the result of her new friend’s writing. 

Write the good man did, a full account of the 
transaction to his superior at St. Petersburg, by 
whom it was eventually laid before the empress; 
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and within the same month, as Anna sat one even¬ 
ing at her spinning-wheel, wondering why no nows 
inid come, the whole village of Vetski was sur¬ 
prised by the arrival of a splendid sledge, in which 
sat two travellers. One was Lcof, dressed in 
astonishingly fine clothes, and the other they called 
a great boyar; but he was a courier*.commissioned 
to present Anna with ten thousand roubles -ind an 
order from the empress, conferring on her an 
annuity of a thousand for life^as purchase-money 
for her long kept charm, otherwise the prize ticket. 

It is said that there never was such sorrow 
among the coopers as when this story. was made 
public, and each recalled to mind the knocking at | 
their door in that terrible snow-storm. Tho 
widow and her son were henceforth no strangers 
among them. In short, they became great people j 
in Vetski. In tho marble palace of St. Peters- i 
burg, visitors still marvel at and admire the j 
musical clock, formed like a miniature Grecian 1 
temple, and capable of playing some of the choicest 
compositions of Mozart and Haydn as if performed i 
by two full orchestras; but most remarkable for 
the story of its being won by the long-lost lottery 
ticket, which the postmaster of Liban recognised 
on Anna’s scarlet blanket. eReader,good and bad 
deeds are seeds, whose fruit springs lip while w* 
sleep. Happy are they who cast bread upon the 
waters. It returns after many days. 


A SINGULAR TRIAL. 

The administration of justice in the criminal 
courts of Scotland was longer affected by the in¬ 
fluence of popular superstition than in England^ 
or probably any other protestant country in Eu¬ 
rope. In a treatise, for instance, published after 
the middle of the seventeenth century, “On the 
Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters Crimi- ; 
nal,” by sir George Mackenzie, then lord advo- ' 
cate, an accomplished lawyer, orator, and scholar, I 
there is a long title on witchcraft, in which he ; 
gives the legal definition of what constitutes the 
offence, with a minuteness and formality which, ■ 
but for the miserable details mixed up with it, 
would in the present day be absolutely ludicrous, i 
It is clear, however, that ^ic had serious misgivings 
on the subject, for the chapter is tilled with warn¬ 
ings as to the caution with which such charges 
should bo investigated, and the danger of being 
misled by false testimonies and ignorant preju¬ 
dice—the whole Showing a struggle between an 
aversion to encounter a wide-spread belief, and the 
revolt of an educated mind at cruelties which 
conld not fail to disgust him. He mentions some 
facts of a painful kind. One poor woman, for»ex- 
ample, who was accused of the crime, asked with 
affecting simplicity, “If a woman might be a 
witch and not know it P”* And “ I went,” says 
he, “ when I was a justice depute, to examine 
some i?omen who had confessed judicially, and 
one of them—a silly creature—told mo, under 
secrecy, that she ha(J not done so because she was 
guilty, but being a poor creature wild wrought 
for her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she 
knew she wonld starve; for no person thereafter 
would give her meat or lodging; that all men 
would beat her and hound dogs at her; and that. 


therefore, she desired to be out of the world; 
whereupon she wept bitterly, and, on her knees, 
called Heaven to witness to what she said.” 

This is amply confirmed by other eases, and at 
once explains the otherwise unaccountable avowals 
as to their secret communications with Satan, and 
such like revelations, by many unfortunate per¬ 
sons who were charged with witchcraft. Their 
existence became insupportable by the treatment 
to which tho suspicion exposed tliem daily from 
ignorant neighbours; and they looked forward, 
besides, with horror to the application of the tor¬ 
ture to extort confessions from them; so that they 
were glad, if by owning as true what was absurd 
and impossible,, they could save themselves from 
these inflictions, to which even death itself seemed 
to them far preferable. 

it may be thought that such superstitions 
would naturally decay with the progress of so¬ 
ciety; but they did so less rapidly than might 
have been expected. 

The latest trial in Scotland for witchcraft was 
in 1722, when tho sheriff of Sutherland most ille¬ 
gally condemned to the stake an insane old wo¬ 
man, who hod so little notion of her situation as 
to rejoice on beholding the fire which was to con¬ 
sume her. The charge seems to have been, that 
1 she had a daughter lame in hands and feet, which 
wa^ attributed to the mother having transformed 
her into a pony, and got her shod by the devil! 
It- is matter of deep regret that no punishment 
•appears to have been inflicted for this cruel out¬ 
rage on the law. 

j At lash, by a statute of 1735, prosecutions for 
i- witchcraft or sorcery were prohibited; yet such 
j was the force of prejudice, and of mistaken inter- 
1 pretations of the scriptures, that in a declaration 
! published eight years afterwards by the Associated 
Presbytery of Seceders from the Church of Scot¬ 
land (and which will be found in tho Scots Maga¬ 
zine of 1743), there is classed among other national 
sins, against which they‘desired to testify, " the 
repeal of the penal statutes against witches.” A 
trial afterwards occurred, the circumstances of 
which, in themselves both singular and mysteri¬ 
ous, sliow t that even at a still later period (1754) 
populni superstition was allowed to interfere with 
the proper rules of justice. 

One Arthur Davis, who had been a sergeant in 
an English regiment, lived in Braemar, a wild 
country in the higher part of Aberdeenshire. He 
had been in the practice of taking the sport of 
grouse-shooting in the neighbouring moors, and 
one day in September, 1749, he left home with, as 
he said, this view, but never returned; and as he 
had with him a fowling-piece, a watch, rings, and 
a purse containing gold, a belief arose that he had 
been robbed and murdered; which supposition had 
also some foundation in the fact that any English 
soldior who had been engaged (as he was) in the 
suppression of the then recent rebellion, was an 
object of dislike to many of his Scotch neighbours, 
j Some suspicions got abroad against two men of 
i tho names of Terig and Macdonald; but, till 
shortly before their trial, these rumours were too 
vague to authorise the adoption of legal proceed¬ 
ings. In June, 1754, howevor, they were brought 
to trial in the Supreme Criminal Court at Edin¬ 
burgh, charged with having committed the murder 
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of Davis; and the following strange evidence was tho ghost of the dead man—“ Stay, stay, sir," said 
adduced against thgm. One Macpherson, a high- his lordship, “ the ghost would be an excellent 
lander (who could speak Gaelic only, and was ex- witness were he here, and we shall take his evi- 
amined by an interpreter), swore, that when in dence if you bring him, but we can’t have it by 
bed in his cottage one night in 1750, a person proxy; and what you propose to fell is/nere hearsay.” 
appeared at his bedside, and peremptorily ordered In truth, the ghost of Davis seems rather to have 
him to rise and follow. Supposing this figure at impeded the vengeance which he desired to obtain, 
first to be a neighbour called Furquharson, the : Thera wero circumstances. However, proved on 
• witness obeyed; but when they gat outside the the trial, which bore strongly against the accused, 
dqor the mysterious visitor told him that he was and seem, indeed, nearly irrecoccileabb with their 
the ghost of sergeant Davis, that he had been put innocence. On tho cfay»of Davis’s disappearance 
to death by tho prisoners, and that his boay lay they were seen going armed to the hill. One of 
unburied, concealed on a moss bafik in a remote , them was,proved to have been noticed soon after¬ 
part of the hills, which he described minutely, j wards having in his possession a purse which re- 
The apparition then enjoined him Jo go there, to sembled that of Davis’, and his wife to have had 
have the corpse interred, and to take the assist- a ring perfectly similar to that which he had 
ance of Farquharson. Next .day, accordingly, he i worn. A witness swore that ho saw two men, 
went, but alone, directly to the place pointed oat, j one of them the prisoner Terig, on tho very day 
and there found a human body reduced nearly to a ! of Davis’s disappearance, and in that part of the 
skeleton, having the head severed from it, and hill where the body was found, shoot at a third 
near to tho spot wero some body clothes and a person, whom the witness did not kaow, but who 
pair of shoes. He did not then inter the body; in was dressed as Davis had bees, m a bluish coat 
consequence of which the ghost reappeared at his and silver-laced hat, and who fell, kilted apparently 
bedside, and reproached him with negligence: on by the shot, after which this witness, not choosing 
which he took the assistance of Farquharson, and to have aay concern in such a business, itaine- 
accomplished the burial. The latter confirmed diately went off'. The prisoners were, besides, of 
this testimony, as to his having assisted at tho doubtful character, and in circumstances to ren- 
burying, and as to his having been asked to do so dor it probable that they had committed the crime 
by Macpherson, who had told him the same stpry to get the money which it was generally known 
which he-had just repeated in court. A female, the deceased carried; while one of them was 
who lived in Macpherson's house, swore that on proved to have had in his possession, soon after 
the night when, by his account, he had the first* Davis’s disappearance, more cash than he could well 
visit from the apparition, she saw a man without account for. It is understood that even the legal 
clothes enter-the house, and go towards Maopher- advisers of tho accused inferred from these circum- ■ 
son's bed. The clothes and shoes wero proved to ^ stances a moral certainty of their guilt; but the 
have resembled those which Davis *wore when ho 'jury do not appear to have thought them legally, 
wasjast seen in life; and a person had found on | sufficient: and there seems also to have been a 
tho hill a fowling-piece and a sergeant’s hat, which j want of complete evidence of what lawyers call 
were proved to have been his. There was other j the corpus delicti, for thero was no proof that a 
evidence which affected the prisoners, and which ; dead body, known and identified to be that of 
we shall afterwards notice; but the jury wero not Davis*had been seen by any one. 
satisfied, and returned, though by a majority only, Various surmises have been offered in explana- 
a verdict of not guilty. tion of this singular story; and one of these is, 

The same result might possibly have followed that Macpherson was himself accessory to the 
had the court excluded the evidence of which we crime, and framed the account he gave with the 
have given an account; but it is certain that the 1 view of saving himself. This is quite possible, but, 
admission of it tended to the benefit« the pri- in our opinion, not very likely, for the prisoners 
' Boners, and not to convict them, as had been the brought no exculpatory proof; and, were this con- 
object in adducing it, for it threw an air of ridi- jecture true, they would hardly have failed in at- 
ouie over the whole case, of which the counsel for tempting to discredit Macpherson’s evidence by 
the prisoners did not fail to take advantage. He implicating him as a party concerned. The most 
put the question to Macpherson—•“ What language probable supposition (though not quite satisfac- 
did the ghost speak ? ” To which the witness— tory) seems to be, that Macpherson had, somehow, 
himself utterly ignorant of English—at once re- either from the confession of the prisoners, or # 
ph«d',,“ Aa good Gaelic as I ever heard in Loch- otherwise, became cognisant of the crime after its 
aber." “ Very well indeed,” rejoined the counsel, perpetration, and that he added the episode of tho 
“ for tho ghost of an English sergeant;" and in apparition to rid his mind of a feeling of remorse 
subsequently addressing the jury, he pertinently in keeping the fact concealed, and, at the same 
observed—“ This, gentlemen, is the stupidest time, to.avoid the imputation of becoming a volun- 
ghost was ever beard of. Instead of going at tary informer—a chariffler to which all highland- 
one®* immediately after tho murder of Us prin- era have a deep-rooted aversion. As to the cir- 
ctpal, to a justice of the peon, and lodging proper cumstance of the woman having sworn to her 
information, as any sensible ghost would do, lie having seen tlnf unearthly stranger, it is onough 
lets the matter rest for a twelvemonth, and then to say that its absurdity refutes itself; and no¬ 
reveals it to a man who had nothing to do with thing could be easier than bj- a repetition of the 
it.” The court should have followed a precedent tale to her by Macpherson, to convert into a cer- 
• recently before given by an English judge in a tainty in an uninstructed female mind, naturally 
trial for murder. A witness was proceeding in inclined to a belief of the marvel’ous, what had 
the same way to repeat what he had heard from taken its rise in a supposition or a dream. 
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THE PENNY PIG. 



THE PEN NT I’ll*. 


In the course of the evidence given before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the year 
1826, on the banking system of Scotland, omi of 
the witnesses referred to a practice which had long < 
been followed in a family of his acquaintance, 

' where, every Saturday night, the father gave a 
shilling to each of his children, which was de-. 
.posited, through a slit in its upper edge, in « 
round earthen jar, of a size that one could hold in 
his hand, and somewhat like an old woman’s small 
brown teapot, known in Scotland by the name 
of “ The Penny Pig.” 

This use of the word “pig" may sound very 
strange in some English ears, but it is quite Com¬ 
mon in Scotland, as descriptive of all articles of 
earthenware. We remember a young physician, 
who, after graduating in Edinburgh, settled in 
Manchester, and happened soon after to enter a 
stone-ware shop, in order to purchase a few cups 
and saucers for Ids new establishfheut. Unfor¬ 
tunately, an accident occurred at the moment, 
among the articles that were ranged on the 
shelves above, and down some of them came with 
a crash upon the floor. “ Whatever,” exclaimed 
the doctor, “ is* the matter with the pir/s ? ” 
p “ Pigs!” shouted the shopkeeper—“ Pigs! we keep 
no pigs here!” * The doctor’s meaning was soon 
discovered, however, by the gland that he gave at 
the wreck that lay around him. • 

But to return to our subject,*and the evidence 
of the witness before the committee of the House 
of Commons, who proceeded to state, that as soon 
as the shillings amounted to 10/., the sum was 
taken out of the “pig” and placed in the bank 
in the names of the children! and every six 
months the fund arising from these Saturday 


* Although the term vigt, u applied to earthenware, may 
not bo known in Kngland, tb« name of u pig-iron” is quite well 
understood, and has ita origin in the cjrcumatunce that when, 
at the iron works, the molten metal is t&kou out of the fur¬ 
nace, it is run into a mould or form of sand on the ground, 
which has somewhat the shape or resemblance of a sow with 
a litter of pigs around her. 


shillings was added to the amouut contained in 
the bank receipt. The calculation was, that at 
this rate, and with the addition of the interest, 
the father, without any very sensible loss to him¬ 
self, would secure, upon their coming of age, 
about 100/. to each of his children. 

This practice, though on a more limited scale, 
and in a somewhat different form (such as putting 
every odd penny or halfpenny that comes to hand 
into the pig, and breaking it when it becomes 
choke full, and when great anxiety arises to 
ascertain what the contents may amount to!)— 
this practice was not uncommon among the labour¬ 
ing and industrious classes in Scotland, and “ The 
Penny Pig” was perhaps the root from which 
sprang the system of savings banks, which was 
first organiled by a very worthy clergyman in 
Atmandalc, the late Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruth- 
well. The “ pig” is still sold in the crockey 
shops of many a town north of the Tweed, and is to 
be seen in not a few cottages of “ the land of the 
mountain and the flood,” and of “the bonnie brown 
heather.” Such a custom, indeed, is in good keep¬ 
ing with the provident and frugal disposition 
which characterised, and which, to a great extent, 
still belongs to the Scottish people, and has found 
expression in some of the many pithy proverbs and 
sayings yet current among them: “ A penny luiin'd 
is a penny gain’d “ Tak care o’ the pennies, and 
the pounds will tak care o’ Ihemsells”—“ A preen 
& day is a groat in the year”—“Buy what ye 
dinna want, and je’ll sell what ye ijanna spare”— 

“ Wlia lias cash ami winna keep it, 

* Wli,, needs ausfht, mul winna seek it, 

• Wlia that diinks, and is nit dry— 

Siller shall want.—as sue would I.” 

HaiH, 

III /K III 





, ms child DRorriau msec mao run resNV no. 

Of the thrifty disposition of the Scotch a thou¬ 
sand individual examples have been related, and 
many illustrations might be given. They seem to 
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have considered, that as money is really the repre¬ 
sentative of everything else of value, so economy 
in the use of money is of greater consequence than 
frugality in any other article. They were also 
well nwaro of the dlinger arising from keeping 
bye, or beside them, any little sums of money, 
idle or unapplied, lest some packman with his 
pack, or some stray pedlar woman with her basket 
should come to the door, and tempt them with n 
showy cap, a pair of gaudy earrings, or a capti¬ 
vating ribbon—some unrequired article, hut a 
great bargain !—or lest a thriftless neighbour 
might perchance some day ask' thtf loan of a 
pound, or of a shilling or two, to meet an emer¬ 
gency, while no such sufficient reason could be 
given for a refusal as that there 'jras no spare 
money in the house! In this way, among many 
of the thoughtful, self-denying, and sober people, 
every sixpence that could be saved, and every orra 
penny that was earned, went directly, as we have 
before said, into the penny pig, and lay snugly 
there for a time of need, or, what was significantly 
termed, a sore foot, or a rainy day. And so the 
practice, we have no doubt, was most conducive to 
the foimation of frugal and provident habits. 

We have already observed that the penny pig 
might have been the embryo of the savings bank. 
But great encouragement to the saviug and se- 
curirig of all surplus money was given long ago 
in Scotldhd, by the practice of the banks and 
banking companies allowing a stated and goodly 
rate of interest, from day to day, on every sum of* 
ten pounds and upwards that was deposited in 
their hands,‘and which has now become pretty ge¬ 
neral in most parts of the kingdom. The savings* 
banks were, indeed, just an extension of this sys¬ 
tem! ns was stated by the witness on the parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry .to which wo have referred, and 
who instanced the case of a poor servant girl (and 
by means of a coincidence wo happen to know her 
name, which was Rachel Crawford), who at one 
time was almost in despair of finding any employ¬ 
ment or situation, but by. thp friendship of some 
individuals she got again into service, and came 
back at the closo of the year with seven guineas— 
the saving from her wages—to bo puj; into the 
bank ; and from time to time this deposit accu¬ 
mulated till it reached the sum of tliirty-fivc 
pounds, when she married, and furnished a house 
with the money. 

And such examples were not uncommon. In 
many a family, sums saved from a narrow income, 
or from very moderate wages, were laid aside and 
augmented, until a cow had to be bought; or a 
cottage built—a son set up in business, or a daugh¬ 
ter tochered (dowered)—were it with nothing more 
than with a plentiful store of domestic linen or 
naperv, as it was called—which it was never 
thought creditable that any young woman should 
bo without, at -the all-important period of her 
marriage. • 

But it has been surmised that the careful and 
frugal habits of the Scotch are not' now altogether 
what they once were. Is it so P and, if so, Why 
so? Very much, the writer fears—though, of 
course, others may entertain a different opinion— 
by the introduction into Scotland of the poor- 
laws. These, till a comparatively late period, were 
unknown in the northern part of the kingdom; and 


deeply did the illustrious Dr. Chalmers deprecate 
and deplore the encroachment of what he con¬ 
sidered a sore evil, and loudly did he lift up liis 
earnest voice against it. There can be little doubt 
that these laws have had the effechof damping, to 
a considerable extent, the feelings of independence 
which used tp distinguish tlje common people. 
The vesy idea of obtaining parochial relief from a 
legalised fund was much against the grain with 
almost all the industrious poor, and their accepting 
it seemed, in their own estimation, to*stamp them 
with an obnoxious and odious character for ever. 

There is.at this moment most vividly present to 
onr memory and imagination, the form of a hum¬ 
ble yet independent-spirited old woman (her name 
was Peggy Muirhead —for one likes to recall the 
identical names of persons—it lends a reality to the 
narrative) who one day said to a lady in her neigh¬ 
bourhood : “ Well, madam, I went up yestreen to 
the workhouse, tt> get the twa or three bawbees that 
she draws monthly, for my poor neighbour Annie, 
who, you know, is bed-rid, and canna gang hersell; 
and what do ye think happened to me? Some 
of the folks gat up a story that Peggy Muirhead 
had gone upon the parish, for wi' their ain een 
they had seen her caparing away to the poors- 
house for her allowance! Oh, I was sair scorn'd 
and pu’ed down, to hear sic a thing said o' me— 
or that ever I should have been even’d to it!” 

Hut some one may naturally ask. How, then, 
were the deserving poor maintained in Scotland ? 
The answer to this is, that generally tho sabbath 
collections were found to be sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose.* Everybody that had a halfpenny—whether' 
it were a spare one or not—gave it in this way, 
regularly and cheerfully. Poor people there always 
were in Scotland/ as there are everywhere—we 
mean those who, to a greater or less extent, and 
unavoidably, became dependent on the bounty of 
others. But there was always, in these better 
dayg, w ready and helping hand held out to them 
from the neighbourhood. Often the poor helped 
each other. If one of them had a pot of broth, or 
tail, on the one day, it was divided with their 
needy neighbours, and reciprocated by them on 
the next; and the multitude of mutual and kindly 
offices that were thus interchanged were very ad¬ 
mirable in the influences they produced. And 
then, the distribution of the weekly voluntary 
alms collected at the church did whatever else was 
necessary for the comfortable subsistence of the 
poor. 

This, to somo, may seem Incredible; but it 
nevertheless was so in years now gone by. And. 
others, who li|ivc had no opportunity of learning 
such things, may wish to know how the sabbath 
collections were made. Tims, then, it was. On 
every sabbath of the year, after the conclusion of 
the closing psalm, and before the blessing was 
pronounced, the clders'(or, as it might be iu Eng¬ 
land, the churchwardens) went round to every pew 
in the parish church, and presented a wooden 
ladle for receiving the contributions of the people, 

-r- 

• Wo have allowed our intelligent correspondent to express 
thus fully his regrets at the alteration oi the Scottish poor 
lews; but on this sido of the border the feeling was largely 
entertained at the lime the act was passed, that many eases of 
urgent necessity were not met by the ejitem of parochial 
relief that previously existed. 
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or, at the assembling of the congregation, there 
stood at the church door one or two grave elders, 
with a pewter plate on a stand or stool at his side, 
in which every one that passed placed some piece 
j of money—it might sometimes be a sixpence or a 

| farthing—and this was a voluntary offering for 

I tbe parochial poor. . On some occasions, when a 
special collection was made for some general or 
extra-parochial object, you might see an individual 
pnt into the plate a sixpenct, together with a 
penny to ke&p it company. The latter was the 
ordinary contribution for the poor, and* tho former 
was the gift for the special object. And such a 
practice has not yet gone into desuetude, even in 
some of the congregations in towns. 

All this betokened a healthful state of things. 
And if any should wonder how the ordinary sab¬ 
bath offerings could be rendered sufficient for the 
support of the poor, their wonder will be somewhat 
abated by keeping in mind, on th*e one hand, the 
limited number of the really deserving poor that 
there were in a well-brdered parish, and on the 
other, the spirit of real charity that was elicited 
and evoked, in the absence of everything like an 
imposed tax, or a constrained and peremptory de¬ 
mand. The system we lufce been describing was 
a very different thing from those grand occasioned 
exhibitions with which in cities, or in watering- 
places, many are conversant, where, for some pub¬ 
lic or philanthropic object, gentlemen with silver 
salvers in their hands most courteously wait nt 
the doors of the church, as the congregation is 
.dispersing, when silver alone is expected to be 
brought into contact with silver, and where, we 
fear, too many think that by the mere act of 
fooney-giving they are fulfilling the Christian lavif 
of charity and love. * 

Something analogous, at least, to what we have 
now been representing as to weekly collections 
for the poor, may have existed in certain localities 
in England, while the practice was univeisal in 
Scotland. But English people used to come into 
Scotland, who evidently knew nothing of it. As 
an instance of this, more than forty years ago, a 
very benevolent lady from the Isle of Wight, 
when going into a Presbyterian church in one of 
the northern towro, and seeing a grave elder 
standing beside the collection plate at the door, 
mistook him for a pauper, or some legalised and 
allowed beggar, who was stationed there to ask 
alms for bimBelf, and, with tho greatest politeness, 
said to him: “Oh, my poor friend, 1 am very 
sorry that I have not brought my purse with me 
to-day, but I will certainly remember to give you 
something next Sunday!” . 

We have adverted to the unwillingness which 
used to characterise tho moral poor in Scotland to 
become stipendiaries on a public provision for 
their support, and we cynnot but repeat that 
nobody, perhups, can describe the efforts and strug¬ 
gles which many have made in order that this 
alternative might be averted, or.the crushing of 
the heart which not a few have experienced when 
compelled to submit to it. The following authentic 
j story may serve as some proof of this:—A poor 
and infirm carter, in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
j bright, had the misfortune to lose his only horse, 

! which took some complaint and died—a roisfor- 
I tune which to hint was greater, as he had no 


means of replacing the animal. Being thus thrown 
out of employment, the neighbours, alter the lapse 
of a week or two, became apprehensive that he 
might be in want, and ventured to mention the 
case to the minister. Accordingly, the minister 
waited on him, and endeavoured, in a general and 
indirect way, to ascertain his exact circumstances. 
But the answers of his parishioner were equally 
general, and left to no satisfactory explanation. A 
few days more elapsed, when the minister again 
waited on the carter, and bluntly told him his 
fears, at the same time offering to procure for him 
some parochial aid. “Thank you, thank you," 
said the carter, “ for your kind intentions”—his 
heart swelling as he spoke—“ but, if you please. 
I’ll no apply just yet, till we see how things turn 
about; the tunes, I hear, are beginning to mend, 
and by and by I’ll maybe get a little wnrk; at 
ony rate, sir, I hae twentypenco yet, and the kin, ' 
of the horse J" j 

We cannot close our paper without making some ' 
remarks in rather a different direction. There is ' 
nothing but what may go into excess, however ! 
laudable it may be in itself, and so may tbe desire ; 
and the tendency to gather and to accumulate 
money. Every wise and good man will guard 
against this, equally with wastefulness and im¬ 
providence. Money is the means of the greatest 
benefits, but the love of it is the root of all - evil. 
And there are far better things than motley, or all 
that money can procure. The Redeemer of man- 
*kind denounced a solemn woe on those who loved 
wealth, emphatically adding' as to all such, that 
they had ‘received their consolation —and a poor 
•consolation it indeed is, if one possesses no other. 
Happy are thfy whose treasure is laid up where 
neither moth nor rust corrupt, nor where throve* 
break through and steal—a blessed covetousness 
is this! * 


THE CITY OP PARIS—A FIRST GLANCE 

The good citizen of* London, who, after a rapid 
transit by rail and steamboat, shall have been rat¬ 
tled through the suburbs of Paris, and dropped 
suddeqjy St liis hotel in the Boulevards, if ho have 
never before visited tho capital of France, will find i 
his curiosity sufficiently aroused, and feel himself 
the subject of impressions of a novel and startling 
kind. If at first view he begin instituting com¬ 
parisons between the new world into which he has 
dropped on the banks of tho Seine, and the old 
world which he has loft behind him on the banks 
of tho Thames, ho will, in spite of his love of 
country, and the natural prejudices of birth and 
education, find disparaging thoughts of his own 
smoky Babylon arising in his mind. Tho clear 
transparent atmosphere which generally floats 
over Paris allows him n long perspective view 
whichever way ho turns; aryl, ‘turn in what di- 


* In recommending tlie introduction of a "penny pig” into 
families, wo would uImq recommend, as its proner accompani¬ 
ment, if it be not there already, the “ family box, into which tho 
little fruits of self-denial might be placed and serve as ft fund for 
benevolent objects. It was remarked of iho Into Joseph Wil¬ 
liams, of Kidderminster, that he was a model of saving and giv¬ 
ing ; and it is well to keep lu mind that liberality and frugality* 
ought ever to go hand in hand. " There is that scatteredh, and 
yot increaaeth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendetk to poverty.** 
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rcction lie will, he finds the spectacle worth lookin'? ; beautifying the capital; but the moral and phy- 
at. If he have eyes to see truly, he discerns at 1 sical nuisance has only been removed further afield, 
once a characteristic difference in the erections of | not abated ; and the eastern and southern suburbs 
the two capitals of England and of Prance; and if j have received what the central city cast out. It ie 
he should come to the'conclusion that, considering j this abnormal supernumerary population which 
the subject solely on architectural grounds, Lon- ! ever supplies the materials of revolution when 
don is a big city, and Paris is a great city, lie will . revolution is the order of the day, and which, 
not, so far, be much in the wrong. The cause of forming the great difficulty of Iho government, is 
this striking difference in externals iS, however, not perhaps the most valid apology for the despotism 
sr» much due to the superiority in French taste and by which France is at present governed, 
talent, as to tho vice of our own wretched system of Our good citizen, in perambulating the byeways 
land tenure, by which it comes to pass that the as well as the highways of Paris, will have acquired 
buildings of London for the most part fall into the some acquaintance with the contrasts above re¬ 
possession of the landholder in a comparatively short ferredto; and in so doing he will have noticed 
i period. The law that upholds this* system decrees ono thing that rarely foils to strike au English 
mediocrity in architecture, and fortyds improve- stranger, namely, the regard manifested by the 
menl under pain of forfeiture* and hence it results, governing authorities for popular convenience and 
that while the Parisians have architects who atiftly privileges. In our free country tho public is care- 
architectural proportion and picturesque effect, tho fully shut out from the participation of advantages 
Londoners have builders who must sacrifice all they canuot pay for: all our metropolitan squares 
such considerations, to the requirements of the and open breathing-places are under lock and key, 
laud-market, or ruin themselves. and tabooed to all bnt subscribers; our institutions. 

But a more intimate acquaintance with Paris, libraries, lecture-rooms, and picture galleries, de- 
such as he will pick up in tho course of his pedes- mind a leo fur admission, and so on: but the 
trianising in a lew days, will considerably modify Parisian, though he have not a penny in his 
the exalted ideas raised by the first view. It is pocket, wanders everywhere at will. This rule 
the fate of all great cities—it always has been, and. ltos exceptions both in London and Paris; bnt it 
to a certain extent, it always must be so—to pre- is the rule, nevertheless, and it is to be regretted 
sent the most mqrked and definite contrasts in the that our practice in this respect is not assimilated 
means and modes of living which can be presented to that of our allies. 

by luxury tho most profuse and poverty and miseft .We shall take the liberty, now, to accompany 
the most abject; and perhaps there is no city in* the stranger to on<j or two points of observation 
tho world that affords contrasts so striking in this wheucc we may contemplate some of the social 
respect as arfe daily and hourly visible in the streets aspects of Parisian life and character, as displayed' 
of Paris. These contrasts abound too plentifully i in tho occurrences of every day at the present era. 
to escape observation ; they need "not be sought Leaving for this once the public buildings, institu-i 
bnt,«but present themselves spontaneously. It is tions, and the thousand and one spectacles which 
not merely that within tho shadow of the palace all tho world rushes to see under the tutelage of 
lurk the squalor and wretchedness of tho cellar the guide-books, let us look at a few of the pic- 
and the hovel; but it may happen, and does hap- tures of men and things as they flit before us in 
pen every day, that the same roof shall shelter a tho pablic ways, aud read, so far as it is to bo 
whole colony, comprising within itself members of read, the inner life of the multitude from their 
every social grade, excluding qply the two extremes outward deportment. 

of wealth and poverty ; because a vast section of It is a fine afternoon in the middle of June, 
the Parisian population live, not in detached dwell- We have dropped from an omnibus at the Barriere 
ings as wc do, but in hotels and lodgijig-houses do Neuilly to look at the Arc de Triomphe, upon 
somewhat resembling our inns of court, containing which, like other people, we have bestowed our 
every variety of accommodation and meeting tho commendatory criticisms} and, the water-carts 
necessities of all classes. Thus, at the same hour having laid the dust, we have walked down 
and beneath the same roof, are sometimes born tho the avenue, admiring the equipages of dukes, 
heirs to luxury and independence and the hapless lords, ambassadors, and of royalty itself—corn- 
inheritor of every hardship which adverse fortune mingled with not a few nondescript vehicles, as 
can inflict. But as Paris has its aristocratic quar- untitled as their owners, which the fair weather 
ter—the resort of the nobles, the ministers of has drawn forth. We have taken refreshment 
government, the millionaires, the ambassadors and under a tent iq the Champs Elys<5es, to the sound 
fashionable visitors—so has it, on the other hand, of a tender ditty sung by a swarthy Italian, with a 
its dismally foetid and neglected districts, aban- bnsliy black beard, flunked by a brace of pendulous 
doned to the vicious, the penniless, and super- gold ear-rings, Who, in return for a clipped two- 
numcrary classes, which, there is no risk in assert- sous pique, has finished with a chorus of “ gra- 
ing, are far moro numerous in proportion to the zias” and a bow that‘would not have disgraced 
population than thejr arc with us. It is true that a doge. While listening to bis plaintive strain, 
within the last twenty years central Paris has been we have been watching the proceedings of a pic- 
purged of many of its ancient rookeries, where the nic party undef a tree, consisting of a rubicund 
most daring crime found sanctuary. Numbers of pater-fomilias, with a young wjfo and young family, 
wretched and pestilent dens have been rooted out, and two grown-up youths moustached and mecr- 
and their sites are now occupied by ample areas, schaumed, each with a partner intent upon some 
surrounded by magnificent structures. Nearly recondite preparations for an al-fresco feast. Our 
tfro hundred millions of francs have been expended Italian joins them, and, thrummirg his lute to a 
during the present century in thus improving and lively air, to which pnter-faiuilias responds by 
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snapping Ins fingers like castanets, the young 
ladies by a glance at their beaus, and the chil¬ 
dren by an involuntary twinkling of their tiny 
feet, he is summarily attached as one of the party, 
and, sitting dqwn with his back to the tree, begins 
tuning up for the dance that is to be. We have 
left the group to their enjoyment^, such as they 
are, and, traversing the Champs Elysegs. have 
crossed the Faubourg St. Honorc, and made our 
way to the Madeleine, and thence as far as the 
Boulevard des Italiens, where we purpose dining. 
As the sun declines, and the long tree-shadows 
stretch slowly across the noble roqd, we get 
through that agreeable ceremony, amidst the 
rumble of wheels, the buzz of unnumbered voices, 
and the distant cries of wandering traders, min¬ 
gled with the twang of harp, the swell of horn, 
and the notes of some melodious minstrel, defiant 
of the surrounding clamour. From the window of 
our dining-room, not far above the heads of the 
crowd, we look out upon the scene. It is the nick 
of time when Paris—-easy, comfortable, well-to-do 
Paris—is in the enjoyment of its peculiar pleasures, 
which stand in place of the Englishman’s delights 
of home. The sun has spent his force; the parti¬ 
coloured awning, which gjjve its sheltering shadow 
during the heat of day, is drawn up; and the fresh 
air of evening stirs the dusty foliage in the trees 
around. The long perspective towards the Made¬ 
leine almost fades away in a haze of sunlight, the 
tall buildings in the distance showing like unsub¬ 
stantial films of grey. But below, around, as far 
as the eye can penetrate, all is fife and motion—all 
' is enjoying or administering to enjoyment. Such, 
at least, is the aspect of the picture. Let us look a 
.little more Closely. The area beneath our window 
is occupied by marble-covered .tables, surrounded 
by young and old of both sexes, the gentlemen 
predominating, and all well dressed in the prevail¬ 
ing fashion. The space beyond, which is the path¬ 
way between the two rows of trees, is covered with 
chairs, scattered in delightful confusion, and 'each 
occupied by a lounger, smoking, reading the news¬ 
paper, or conversing with his neighbour. The pe¬ 
destrians have some difficulty to find a path between 
them, and for the most part prefer the carriage- 
road beyond. The gargons, or waiters, in clean 
white sleeves, are Hying hither and thither, with 
coffee, wines, ices, sherbet., lemonade, and confec¬ 
tionary ; and, like them, the flower-girl, with her 
bouquets of violets and moss-roses, glides silently 
about, presenting her buds and blossoms for sale. 
Each sitter pays a penny for the use of his chair; 
and yonder comes an “ elegant," in tremendous 
whiskers, who disburses twopence, hiring one chair 
for himself and another for his ‘legs, as though 
they were a separate establishment. We note that 
he is suspected, however, for something else than 
the finished fop he appears to be; for a group of 
Italians, who before were In earnest conversation 
close to where he sits, have shifted their quarters 
out of ear-shot, and left him to himself. The 
question arises: Is he a government spy P And 
with that question comes back the recollection of 
the spy system, whibh is said to be at this moment 
so perfectly organised throughout the whole city 
as to have put the government in possession^ the 
political views, if he have any, of every foreigner 
within the walls. Among the numerous company 


which continually comes and goes arc a number of 
military officers, whose talk ip of Sebastopol, of 
Menschikoff and Canrobert, and whose voices make 
a silence aronnd them. A moody youth, who has 
been sitting gloomily thoughtful, with his hands 
in his pockets, eyes them with a glance of disgust 
as they rise to depart. He is joined a moment 
after by a friend, who tries in vain to laugh away 
lijs melancholy. The youth pulls a document from 
his pocket and shows it to his friend, who seizes 
him tyy the arm, and they walk off together. The 
fact is, that the melancholy youth has been drawn 
in tho conscription, and, genteel, even fashionable 
as he looks, has not tho means of raising two thou¬ 
sand francs, wljch is the price of a substitute just 
now, and must even serve in the ranks. If, in¬ 
stead of fr£quenting the Boulevard caffs, the 
theatres, and the billiard-table, for the last five 
years, lie had invested his savings in the bank, he 
might have bought himself off; and it may be 
that to the consciousness of this fact ia due the 
chief part of his melancholy. The moon rises, and 
the stars twinkle out, the light of the gas-lamps 
gleams upon the foliage, and the talk of the 
crowd below is more distinctly heard, varied with 
the clink of glasses and a short quick female 
laugh, as the din of wheels, dies out, or is only 
heard at intervals. If we were to wait for the 
break-up of this extemporised symposium, we 
might wait till midnight were come and gone, 
which we are not disposed to do. Let us change 
• the scene. 

It is early in the forenoon; it has rained hard 
in the night, and a smart summer shower is 
still falling, broken by occasional gleams of sun, 
as we are wending our way along the quays on 
the north bank of the river. As we advance 
along this route, leaving the Tuilleries far behind 
us, we are met by unmistakeable evidences of the 
hard struggle for existence maintained by the 
lower orders. Now it is the marchande de guatre 
unisons, as she pompously styles herself, who, with 
a board suspended by a strap round her shoulders, 
and heaped with reTuse herbs and vegetables, is 
standing with sodden feet in the mire; she bawls 
clamorously in praise of her wares: “ Voyez deux 
sous I'ognon—A un sou Vligume /” or perhaps it is 
“Des /raises ! des /raises !” or “ Voyez les holies 
cerises ! deux sous la livre!" She is a gaunt 
figure, wrapped in a bundling of garments of very 
questionable stuff; her weather-beaten face, dyed to 
a brown hue, is surmounted by a cotton handker¬ 
chief bound tight round her brows; from the folds 
of the head-dress depend uncurled a set of jet- 
black masculino locks, waving like streamers in 
the wind. Her voice, cracked to shreds by con¬ 
tinual bawling, is hoarse as the raven's croak. 
Perhaps the poor creature has no property even in 
a show-board, but grasps her hunches of onions, 
herbs, or roots, in her bare hands; but she bawls 
none the less manfully, and flourishes her stock in 
the face of the passers-by with an accent and 
an eagerness that tells its own tale. Or it may 
be she sells only flowers, whose delicate bloom 
and exquisite purity are in sad discordance with 
her own blighted life. 

As many of the streets and lanes which debouch 
upon the quays lead to the various provision mar¬ 
kets of Paris, the stragglers of the market—the 
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retailers of stale and refuse wares—frequent this 
neighbourhood; and hither come the poorer 
classes, and those with whom economy is a "neces¬ 
sity, to cater for the day’s wants. All available 
nooks and corners are filled up by temporary or 
permanent stalls and standing-places, whose pro¬ 
prietors, the envy of their peripatetic rivals, affect 
respectability and commercial decorum. They 
arc not, however, less active in drfring a trade, 
and their voices swell the general chorus to a 
deafening tune. Among them stalks the»fish- 
woman, bearing her basket in front; she is a 
member of a class that has borne an onfinous repu¬ 
tation since the days of the great Revolution, when 
the name of a Poissarde was the synonym of blood 
and cruelty; the ambulatory fishwon^n, however, 
is but a poor needy creature, .who has to turn the 
capital of a franc or two for her daily bread ; if She 
assume an air of defiance, it is directed against the 
police, who are perpetually goading her to move on, 
and with whom she wages a continual war of words. 
She is a match for the hardest bargainer, and sel¬ 
dom scruples to launch a torrent of abuse at the 
head of a stingy bidder. Her costume differs lit¬ 
tle from that of the marcliande de qualre saisonx, 
but she eschews the long locks of hair, and gene¬ 
rally encases her feet'in sabots. 

What piercing cry is that which, with its “A In 
fraiefte! a lafrqiche /” rings sharply above the 
tumult ? * It is the marchand de coco, carrying a 
temple of concord.on his back, streaming with red 
ribbons, and finished off at top with a bust of the 
emperor. “ Qui veux boirc ?’’ Who’ll drink, 
who’ll drink ? he bawls, and flourishes a flittering 
goblet in the air. It is a cheap and temperate 
drink ho offers for sale, being prdbably nothing 
but weak liquorice tea, of which the thirsty work¬ 
man may drink, if he choose, a pint for two cen¬ 
times, or the fifth part of a penny. He is never 
long without customers, and will replenish the hol¬ 
low vault of his glittering temple at the fountain 
half-a-dozen times in the course of a summer's 
day. , 

Now we come upon a book-stall spread along 
the wall which flanks the river. The owner is lay¬ 
ing out his stock, opening the volumes hk the title- 
age, and confining them open, in spite of tlifc wind, 
y barriers of twine. A young notary is poring 
over the books in search of some cheap copy of a 
desiderated work, and pale students from the 
Quartier Latin stand thumbing them and medi¬ 
tating a bargain. Up comes a portly dame, clat¬ 
tering in huge sabots, and lugging a ponderous 
basketful of summer fruits, fresh and luscious; 
she is clad in provincial garb, and wears on her 
head wbat seems a huge poke-bonnet of the Eng¬ 
lish school, put on wrong-side foremost, exposing 
her brown round face, but effectually shielding her 
neck and shoulders. The young notary no sooner 
sets eyes on her. than be drops that “ Code Na¬ 
poleon," which he \tas in the act of cheapening, 
seizes her round the neck and kisses the brown 
face—a compliment which she returns as heartily 
and unreservedly as though all the world were not 
lookiug on. Tbe truth is, the market-woman is 
the young notary’s mother; he is the apple of her 
‘eye, the joy of her life; she has spent the accumu¬ 
lations of years in educating him for a profession, 
and, to secure his advancement in it, she will toil 


and moil in that morning market, which begins 
before the dawn, if need be, till her limbs refuse 
their office. This entire devotion of parents to tbe 
welfare of their offspring is nothing uncommon 
among the provincial population of Franco; and 
some one has remarked that it finds its contrast in 
the dwellers in«citics. , 

Not fading muck amusement in the cheapening 
of cabbages, the sale of a halfpennyworth of herbs, 
a pennyworth of dsftnaged melon, or a farthing 
salad, and being half deafened and lftore jostled 
than we like*,- we turn up one of the narrow streets 
that runs •northward, and come upon a troop of 
masons’ labourers or garyons at their dinner under 
a hoarding. Each one has furnished himself with 
tho best part of a cubic foot of coarse bread, which 
ho sops in a basin of brown soup, floating with car¬ 
rots and rags of boiled beef. Bread is the Parisian 
labourer’s chief diet; and if you are out early 
enough to encounter them in the morning on their 
way to work, you may chance to be startled at tbe 
quantity which each one provides for the day’s con¬ 
sumption. At the present moment the mass of the 
labouring population of Paris, owing to the exten¬ 
sive building improvements which hnvo been so 
long in progress, are 'tolerably well employed, 
taking into account the numbers which the ne¬ 
cessities of the war have drafted into the army; 
but we have seen the time when the number of 
those out of employ exceeded those employed; and 
wer have our own notions as to the immediate causes 
1 of revolution for which Paris is so notorious. Let 
us change the sceue again. 

It is evening; and, returning from a stroll in the 
‘environs, we are invited by strains of solemn 
Anisic, in which tho human voice mingles with the* 
subdued diapason of the organ, to enter the open 
door of a church. The dusky light does not admit 
of our seeing much ; dim iigures are moving noise¬ 
lessly near the altar, and it is from these comes the 
dolojoSs anthem which reverberates from the 
vaulted roof. There are no pews or pew-like divi¬ 
sions upon the broad area of the church, hut rush- 
bottomed chairs are scattered about, with little 
footstools and patches of matting for the use of 
such as come to attend the vain mass, performing 
for some departed soul, or, unheeding that, to 
kneel and pray. These latter are but few, and 
those for the most part women advanced in life; 
some are silent, with a rosary in their hands, slip¬ 
ping a bead now and then through their fingers to 
tell off their inaudible petitions; others kneel and 
mutter indistinctly their paternosters or aves, while 
strangers and idlers pace the floor unconcernedly, 
looking at the various objects worthy of note, or 
conversing in an under tone. At various points 
arodnd the area are stationed the confessionals, 
some with their floors closed and some open. Now 
and then a female figure enters the church, walks 
straight to the confessional, and shuts herself in; 
and at intervals also ono is seen emerging from 
the confessional and departing; but among wor¬ 
shippers or penitents we can see not a single one in 
the male garb. To speculate 911 the causes of this 
practical rfeglect of their stato religion by the men 
of Paris would but lead to the expression of our 
opinions with regard to the transparent delusions 
of Popery, which blights not only Paris, but 
France. On descending the steps in departing, 
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we are assailed by a ('roup of Ihe lame, the' halt, the 
blind, and the hopelessly diseased, stationed around 
ihe church door; and we observe that a lady-like 
widow, whose grief-worn face we had remarked as j 
she entered the confessional, pauses on the first 
step, purse in hand, and deals out to each of the 
needy applicants ,a not inconsiderable dole, ere, 
crossing: the street, she enters a vehicle waiting 
for her at a distance, and drives off. 

Did space allow, we might change the scene 
again and Again a hundred times over, as easily us 
| the slides are shifted in a magic lantern, and exhibit 
| # the living fancies and phantasms of Parisian life, 
j ‘until all that floats on tho surface of Parisian 
society had been passed in review. Yet even then 
j we should have done but little towards delineating 
j the capital of France. Around that little island in 

j the centre of tho Seine the history of a thousand 

years is concentred—a history of some of the 
brightest and some of the darkest deeds which ; 
have ever honoured or disgracod humanity. The , 
“ stones” of Paris yet tell the tale of what the city, 
which boasts itself as the centre of European civilis¬ 
ation, has been in every age of its existence. In 
recurring to the subject, we shall have something 
to say both of the present and the past; prefer¬ 
ring, however, when it is possible to do so, to speak 
from personal observation rather than from the 
reports of others. 


THE WIND WITCH OF* THE RUSSIAN 
STEPPES. 

WnoEYEB .travels a few miles into the steppes;' 

• soon hears the word hurt an* Against the buri&n 
inveighs the herdsman with lfis oxen and horses; 
over the burian laments the huntsman ; the burian 
is the dread of the gardener and the hope of the 
cook. In the soil of the steppe, which is pecu¬ 
liarly fertile in certain plants, which we cal’? yceds, 
the burian shoot up to an incredible height, : 
wherever cultivation has loosened the solid soil, 
which they avoid, and their peculiar use is, that, 1 
dried up in the autumn, they furnish the only fuel j 
of these regions. As in the pampas of Buenos Ayres. I 
these thistles distinguish themselves above all, 
acquiring a size, a development and ramification, 
which is really marvellous. Often do they stand like 
little trees around tho humble earth-liovcls of the 
country people ; on favourable soil they often form 
an extensive hush, even overtopping the horseman, 
who is as helpless in it as in a wood, since they in¬ 
tercept the sight and yet afford no trunk which 
might be climbed. Beside the thistle rises the | 
wormwood, intermingled with the gigantic mul¬ 
lein or high-taper, the “ steppe-light ” of Cesser 
Russia. Even the little n)iltoil"'grows several feet 
high and is not a little prized, since the inhabit¬ 
ants, who, from their poor provision, carefully ex¬ 
amine the heating power of the burian, value it as 
the best material for fuel. Bn( the most charac¬ 
teristic of all the plants of the burian is that which 
the Russians call. “ perckatipole" the “leap in 
the field,” and the German colonists'more hap¬ 
pily the “ Wind Witch.” A poor thistle plant, it 
divides its strength in the formation of numerous 

" Tho burian form a claaa of rough troublesome plants. 


dry, slender shoots, which spread out on all sides, 
and are entangled with one another. More bitter 
than wormwood, the cattle will not touch it, even 
in times of the utmost famine. The domes which 
it forms upon the turf are often three feet high, i 
and sometimes ten to fifteen in circumference, j 
arched over with naked, delicate, thin branches. | 
In the autumn the stem of the plant rots off, and 
the globe of branches dries up into a ball, light as ■ 
a feather, which is then driven, by the autumpal 
winds, through the air over the steppe. Numbers of 
such balls often flv at once over the plain with such 
rapidity that no horseman can catch them; now 
hopping with short, quick springs along the 
ground; now .whirling in great circles round each 
other, rolling onward in a spirit-liko dance over 
the turf; now, caught by an eddy, rising suddenly 
a-hundred feet into the air. Often one wind witch 
hooks on to another, twenty more join company, 
and tho whole gigantic yet airy mass rolls away 
before the piping east wind. Surely man does not 
need a rocky abyss, a mine, or howling sea storms 
to give him food enough for superstition. The 
steppe receives a more terrible life when a country¬ 
man “ cleans his farm,” that is, when he has set on 
| fire the burian upon it, with the remains of old 
I straw and hay, now useless on account of the new 
harvest, and full of mice and other vermin; among 
the common grass the flame creeps like a serpent, 
with a measured swiftness; here it seizes a burian 
‘bush, and with a tremendous noise the blaze soars 
high toward heaven, crackling and hissing; there, 
reaching a tract of flourishing feather-grass, it rises 
| in a light white flame, darts with terrible activity 
: over the waving field, devouring millions of delicate 
feathers in a few moments. Sometimes, hemmed 
in between two roads bare of vegetation, or between 
streams of water, the flame draws itself together 
and almost disappears; then, suddenly reaching a 
new dry surface of grass, gains new and fearful 
power, spreads into a wide sea of smoke and fire, in 
which the columns of flume, whirling up higher and 
brighter than the rest, mark the unlucky situations 
of human dwellings”. Steppe fires of this kind often 
move about over a region for eight or ten days, 
crossing and diverging in directions which cannot 
bo calculated on, following every alteration of the 
breeze, and bidding defiance to the best considered * 
attempts at escape. 

But the steppe is barren, robbed of vegetation ; 
what the flames had spared is but the victim of the 
icy breath of the piercing winter. Ever denser 
and more gloomy, the clouds draw together, ever 
thicker falls the snow, and ever more cutting 
drives the raid north wind over the unprotected 
surface. The belated traveller urges his horse 
with tho most pressing haste. Silver streaks rise 
up from the plain, and ascend with increasing fre¬ 
quency ; the wind begins to howl and bluster; the 
air glistens more and more witji crystals of snow, 
and, at last, all this becomesaone dense, dim mass, 
proceeding in one direction till, caught by a whirl¬ 
wind, it rushes round in a circle or rebounds from 
the elevated portions of the steppe. This is the | 
“ Imran," the steppe storm ; long before this the j 
frightened driver has perceived its tokens, Bnd with j 
all the force of desperation lashed bis gradually 
wearying horse. More violently and rapidly the 
snow-wreaths succeed one another, circling round 
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and confounding everything in painful dizziness, 
every thought of finding the right path is given 
up, and nil must he trusted to the instinebof the 
horse, which now flies as if driven by a madman 
over the plain. Close* by the sledge roars a terri¬ 
fied herd, and the passing glance through tho thick 
snow dust just allows the traveller to perceive how, 
blinded by anguish, they precipitate themselves 
over a precipice, at the foot of which their shat¬ 
tered bonus whiten in the following spring. 

Every hope seems lost, and death certain ^ then 
the night comes on, and the storm begins to flag; 
the masses of driven snow sink down, and, as sud¬ 
denly as it arose, the buran subsides after lasting 
scarcely half a day; the atinospheiz; becomes again 
brightened by the evening twilight, and the ex¬ 
hausted traveller sees a human dwelling before 
him. If it affords hut little compensation dor 
the toil endured, it at least allows of slumber. 
A pleasant dream hears the tired wanderer to 
the distant home. On the pleasant banks of 
tlie stream that glides along there, he strays 
through fertile meadows, till evening sinks upon 
the warm earth. Moist, misty dews rise, re¬ 
freshing, from the soil, sweep through the bor¬ 
dering alders, and clothe them in their veil. 
A gentle sound trembles through the fragrant 
evening air. The bell of the native village calls 
him homo—to that which, in spite of all inter¬ 
vening things, he never does nor can forget, the 
paradise of childhood, the house of his parents, 
his mother’s aj-ms.* < 


. INGENUITY OF SEAMEN. 

Some years ago_we were at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and having heard that some British sea¬ 
men, belonging to a man-of-war lying at anchor 
in the bay, were driving some bullocks down to 
the jetty to embark' them in the ship’s boats, and 
desiring to learn how this was to be managed, 
knowing, as we did, that tlfe floor of the jetty, 
which was several feet above the sen, was broken 
and impassahlo by such large animals? pro walked 
down to the scene of action. • 

(The bullocks had arrived, and were kept toge¬ 
ther by several natives. On the jetty were a great 
many seamen busily employed in removing planks 
from some parts, and with them forming a rude 
kind of bridge over that which was broken; be¬ 
yond this bridge a ship’s anchor lay firmly fixed 
to the jetty, having part of its shank and the ring 
above the surface. Tho preparations mode, the 
nooso of a rope was passed over the horns of one 
of the bullocks, and he was then separated from 
the herd and driven on the jetty, some of the sea¬ 
men holding the end of the rope, which from time 
to time they pulled, as the bullock’s dislike to a 
seafaring life ^was evinced by a determination not 
to “ move on.” At length the animal reached the 
loose planks, and seemed to exert all his powers of 
resistance; the seamen pnlled, others urged him 
from the rear, and by hauling, shouting, thump¬ 
ing, got him over the bridge at last. This was no 
sooner accomplished than the beast set off at full 

* From “ The Plant,’’ by Sclileidon. London: BaiUiere. 


gallop, despite the rope and the seamen, and ap¬ 
parently selected one of the men on whom to 
wreak his vengeance, chasing him to the end of 
the jetty, and, lad the man hesitated in making a 
flying leap into the sea, would S0911 have tossed 
him into it with his horns. We anxiously watched 
, the men, that .we might see how they would re- 
, lieve themselves from the jeopardy they were in. 
for the bullock now commanded the jetty, and 
they had no shelter*nor means of escape that wc 
1 could discover. However, the ingenuity of the 
seamen saved them all, and enabled them to make 
, use of tk<i bullocks as they pleased. They ran 
with the end of the rope in their hands to the 
ring of the anchor, through which they passed it, 

, and still ran on, the bullock being in full cliaso 
after them. He passed the ring,' hut was sud¬ 
denly thrown to the ground, by the sudden check 
given to hie head by the tightening of the rope: 
lie was soon surrounded by the seamen, who by 
other nautical contrivances soon lowerod him into 
llio boat by the horns. The others of the herd 
were treated in the same manner. 

This slight anecdote may tend to show the 
. facility with which seamen overeomo difficulties: 
they often meet them, hut seldom fail in finding a 
remedy. Practice makes perfect. 


•JSnttrq. 


TO MAY. 

Tirou lovely queen, with sportive hand 
Of promises ami flowers. 

Thou hast made earth a licauteons land 
With thy warm breath and showers. 

Thou hail’st the rare-worn sons of men 
With merry minstrelsy; 

•Tlie modest blossoms in the glen 
Poop out to hear tlie glee. 

Since spring’s green garlands last were spread 
Upon the gladsome sward, 

Through what strange scenes have wo been led 
By thy wiso hand, O Lord! 

• 

What tender mercies have been given 
Into our brimming cup; 

What sinfulness has lieen forgiven ; 

Too much to reckon up. 

’Tis true thy dancing footstcj* rove 
On graves new to tliino eyes; 

Whero slumber those for whom wo strove, 

And vainly pour’d our cries. 

But God lias ta’cn (hem in his love— 

All Merciful and High; 

They hail another spring above, 

•Whobo freshness«re’er will die. 

What shade or sunshine may he given 
Kre next^thy voice wo hear, 

Is with the"’treasured things of heaven 
That do not claim our care. 

Thon from the haunts of toil come forth. 

Ye lieart-sick sons of care; 

Come, and rejoice at Beauty s birth, 

And breathe her fragrant air. 

MA.BX XSWIS. 
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A 1’LEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

Tun following deeply affecting skct<3Pis from u lecture on 
Rigged Schools, recently delivered before the Voting Men’s 
Christiun Association by Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, whose 
labours in this interesting field of Christum philautliropy 
are so well known. 

“ There is .another class in that table tvljo arc entered ns 
fatherless with a drunken mother. Let me lift th^eurtaiu 
from their condition, and leave yon to judge what instru¬ 
mentality can reach and save thorn but a Hugged School. 
Let me now couduct you to the *Uorsc Wynd, a steep 
narrow street; *once, when Edinburgh was a walled city, 
the principal thoroughfare from the south; Mid where, in 
the days of oar grandfathers, the great, if nut ^he noble, 
resided. They tell of a lady, once a resident Tn the Horse 
Wynd, so punctilious iu matters of etiquette, that sho must 
ride out to dinner iu her chariot, although the horses’ heads, 
when sho entered the carriage, were at the door of the 
house where she was to dine. These dwellings still stand, 
with tlieir grand and ample staircases, up which you might 
inarch a troop of soldiers ; with heavy solid marble flanking 
the handful of cinders over which puverte novf sits shiver¬ 
ing j with angels and heathen gods looking grimly down 
from the ceiling on a wretched group stretched beneath 
thoir rags on a corner of the floor, that once shook to 
dances and dancers that lmve all passed away. These 
dwellings are now the homes of the poorest of the poor. 
In one we found a mother with some half naked children 
around her, and in her arms a yellow, sallow, sickly, 
skeleton infant. Engaged in jtfistoral visits from house to 
house, wo spoke to this woman of her soul, and warned her 
against the vice to which we knew she was addicted: and 
doing so, were otten interrupted by the infant in her arms, 
looking in its mother’s face tuid pulling her dishevelled 
hair. It was ever addressing her with a pitiful moan and 
wail, and we at length asked what it said. That womiin 
was a drunkard; yet, like wall flovrurs clinging to a ruin 
and breathing fragrance on it, some of her tetter nature 
still survived. She burst into tears, and said—‘ It is asking 
for braid, and I have none to give it.’ I had often seen 
death, but never famine before; and now, shocked to reail 
il in the emaciated forms and hollow cheeks of those chil¬ 
dren, one of them was despatched fork loaf of bread. Now 
I have been in a menagerie when the wild beasts were fed; 
I have seen the lion, the tiger, the lank and hungry wolf 
fall fiercely on their evening meal; but never more keenly, 
with more voracity and avidity, than these human creatures 
on that bread. These are the homes out of which v^e draft 
onr recruits ; these are the childreu our arms embrace ; and 
few things arc more pleasant than to seo how soon, amid 
the light, and love, and knowledge of our Asylum, they 
lose that sad and suffering look; they grow merry as 
crickets, sharp as needles, playful as kittens, cheerful as 
larks; and how the porridge lights the dull eye, tills up tho 
hollow cheek, and rounds off the angles ot starvation into 
plumpness and flowiug lines*of grace and beauty! 

“ One other class only we would select, and lift for an 
instant the veil from their sorrows and misery. You will 
observe wu have in the table, sixty-five with both parents 
worthless; and although I could furnish you cases, not one 
iota in some respects behind the following, let me for 
variety’s sake give you a case us related by Mr. Clay, a 
most distinguished philanthropist, and chaplain to the 
l’rcston jail. The boy, whose case he tells, was eleven 
years of age; and while he had boon tlintn times iu jail, ho 
had a brother, who, but ten years old, had been four tjrncs 
there, and on the lost of these occasions was committed to 
seven days’ imprisonment for the ver/ heinous offence of 
sleeping out. Poor fellow! No wonder that, lie slept 
out; the winter night was less told, the frozen groundless 
hard, than the hearts at home. ‘ My father,* said the 
hoy to Mr. Clay, ‘ kept a jerry shop; he was drunk nearly 
every night. My mother died through his beating her. 
It was not long before he got wed again; the woman's 
name was Aggy Stevenson. My father then gavo over 
drinking a bit, but soon began again. He wa»a porter at 
a railway station, and came home drunk when he got paid 
ou Friday night; and then he took James and me, and 
said he would take us to the canal and drown ns/ He 
attempted it: with these two trembling hoys, one in each 
hand, that monster walked out beneath God’s blessed sky 


to perpetrate this horrid crime, and but for a woman whom 
God had sent there to fish them out, he had done the deed. 
And whgre was the woman, that she, although a step¬ 
mother, did not step between him and this deed, dure the 
savage to do his worst, and tell him that over her mangled, 
murdered body he must drag these victims to their death ? 
Was she dead ? No; for the sake of humanity, not even 
dead drunk ; but cool and calm, with a heart within tier 
that had rung to the stroke like a nether millstone, had we 
tried it ou Rateable. If, since the days demons find 
looked out of human eyes, and expressed the thoughts of 
licll iu human speech, there was ever ono whom devil’s 
hand might have baptized by the name of Legion, it was 
she. She stirred not; lifting neither head nor hand, sho 
looked ou these two trembling children iutiie grasp of thut 
drunken savage, and with a cool, culm, calculating, match¬ 
less malignity, but said, ‘ If you are going to drown them, 
you may as well hmvc their Bhoes for Johnny.’ To such 
mothers, unless von help us, you leave these children. 

“ Now, without extending our illustrations of the misery 
vvliieh these childreu arc'doomed to suffer, I will first say, 
thut the old system which regarded them as subjects of 
punishment instead of objects of pity, was an outrage as 
great on justice as humanity. No donkt, where crime is 
committed, there must always lie a criminal; and I am not 
here objecting to punishment, although I believe that 
whatever terror it may striko into others, mere merciless 
punishment neither docs, nor can do, good to tho party 
punished. Unless they are convinced that tho rod is 
wielded by the baud of love, men are not to be beaten into 
virtue. Man’s heart is like a bar of iron; tho fire must go 
before the hammer. Bury it in the glowing coal, penetratu 
it with tho softening elements of love, it bends to tho blow, 
and receives its shape at your hand. Not so the cold iron; 
no, Lor cold hearts; the more tliay are hammered, the 
nqpro they are hardened. It is not to the piiifisliincut of 
cniuc I object, but to the punishment of another than tho 
Veritable criminal. And when a poor, shoeless, shirtless, 
starved, uutaught, and uncared-for creature, whose head 
hardly reaches the bar, and who has to be set upon it that 
the tvvelvo grave jurymen may see the object of legal 
vengeance, is tried and condemned according to forms of 
law, the whole scone revolts us. Do men ask, is crime to 
go unpunished? I say, no. But produco me the.real* 
criminal, and if you do not find the offender in court among 
the audience, in that hard and scowling ruffian—in that 
woman who sits with bloated face watching the proceed¬ 
ings—iu the father or mother who compelled their child 
to steal—then, perhaps, you may find him in more respect¬ 
able society. Among the guardians of the poor, the priests 
of religion, the ministers of state, your senators, your fat 
and well-fed citizens, yohr ladies and gentlemen, who saw 
that child lying in the gutter, perishing before their eyes, 
nor made one,effort to save him. In the sight of God and 
umn, these,.not lie,'are amenable, and must answer for it 
at the bffr when the question shall be asked, ‘ Where is 
thy brother Abel ?’ '* 1 

“ Nor is there one here, let mo add, who knows these 
things, and docs naught to help them, who cau raise his 
hands and say, ‘There hands are clean/ If that poor 
child who stares liko a wild beast at all tlint array of 
justice, who cannot read a letter of your laws, does not 
know the name of the reigning sovereign, does not know 
the name oven of a Saviour, never heard hut in a curse the 
name of God, and who has yet within him undeveloped on 
intellect as divinu'aud a heart as kindly as your own, know 
his rights and wrongs enough, be would turn round on the 
hounds of justice, and stand at bay like a hunted deer; the 
assailed would become the assailant, the accused start up 
into the accuser; and, raising his emaciated arm in an 
appeal to high heaven, lie would summon that court to the 
bar of Gods righteous judgment, anfl, standing both on 
his wrongs and his rights, he woula fling back your mercy, 
and demnnd justice at your hands. Jeremy Bentham says 
truly, that the poor would need less charity if they got 
more justice. In times gone by, what iniquities have been 
perpetrated in our courts of justice! on other days as well 
as that when, iu your merry England aomo hundred years 
ago, they led out a hoy and girl, the one ten, the otter _ 
twelvo years of age, and hung these infants up in the faco ’ 
of the sun, what crimes have, not been expiated, hut per¬ 
petrated on onr scaffolds!’’ 1 ' 
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THE LUMBER ROOM. 

Hbnbt Rsssbl, 8 Berlin youth, who had reached 
hie six-and-twentieth year—now bending his eyes 
to the ground, now raising them to the bright 


peevish, towards a village tlfat lay about five 
miles distant from Prussia’s royal city.- He had 
scarcely, however, gone a third of the distance 
when he felt fatigued, and threw himself upon a 


skies—sauntered forth one morning, moody and | bank near a lonely house. There he would most 
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probably bavo gone to sleep, had Jiot the lively 
murmuring of a brook cheered him up; to wbicn 
were added the sweet tones of a clear female voiee, 
that sung— # 

“ lie who lias much, and gives away, 

May have joy and friends the live-long day) 

But when there's nothing more tef spend, 

Both joy and friends will liavo an end.” *' 

"True enough," muttered .Henry, ns ho heard 
these lines-rthe splenetic effusion, probably, of 
some spendtlirift discontented with, the world. 
“ True enough, as I can bear witness.*' And then, 
sorely out of spirits, he raised himself up with a 
feeling of curiosity to know who the songster 
might be, whose melody had thus attracted him 
and chimed in with his own li*< lings at the mo¬ 
ment. He was pleased to find that the corner of 
the house allowed him a partial concealment; and, 
looking round it, he saw a healthy, modest-looking 
young female, busily engaged in washing clothes 
at a well. As sight was not much wanted, jnst at 
that moment, in her labour, she turned her eyes 
around; and in doing so tho linen quickly fell 
from her hands, which were raised with astonish¬ 
ment at the countenance (jiat met her view. 

“ What, Mr. Ressel! are you there F Wbeijp 
can you have sprung from P How came you 
here ?" were the maiden’s first questions, as slio 
bounded to his side. Henry was equally surprised 
at recognising in the songstress an old acquaint¬ 
ance ; and with a vivacity by qo means usual for 
him, ha exclaimed— 

“ Can I really believe my eyes ? Is it really 
Laura Huthmann that 1 see ? ” 

. “ Who else could it be but myself P” she re 
plied. " My dear mother resides here. She will 
be delighted to meet with you again, I am sure." 
And with these words she ran to tho neighbour¬ 
ing cottage, and speedily returned with ari elderly 
law. respectably attired, and bearing thejnerks 
of having seen better days. ' 

A joyful recognition from her welcomed Henry 
as an old friend, and he needed but liitle pressing 
to halt upon his walk, and take some simple re¬ 
freshment. While he is doing so, we shall Rvail 
ourselves of tho opportunity to give some inform¬ 
ation about tho young -man whom we have thus 
introduced to our readers. 

Henry RosseTs mother died in giving him birth» 
and his father, Godfried Ressel, who was a partner 
with an eminent capitalist, in o distillery, solely 
concerned with his business, seldom thought of 
his son. There dwelt, however, in tho same court 
a cooper of the name of Huthmann, who was 
blessed with an excellent an<^ tenrfer-hearted wife. 
This kind woman felt great maternal compassion 
for Henry, who appeared to bo nothing but a bur¬ 
den in his fathers house j and as he grow into 
boyhood, he daily visited *the bumble habitation 
but well-ordered household of the Iluthmanns. 
The mother was at that time teaching her daugh¬ 
ter Laura to read, and indeed idistracting her in 
everything that came within the compass of her 
own knowledge. Am Henry, then eleven years of j 
age, had hitherto learnt nothing, he came in for a 
share of her instructions; and in this way was j 
laid the foundation of the limited acquirements he - 
posseted. But ns no one at home paid him any ' 
attention, his time was spent in indolence, and I 


he became shy in his character, and ignorant of 
the mopt necessary duties of life. 

The brandy-drinkers, in the meantime, had 
mado his father rich. He qppanted himself from 
his partner, and several years later became a 
landed proprietor: he possessed a few houses in 
the city, and purchased a country residence in a 
neighbouring pillage. Then there came upon Mr. 
Godfried Ressel certain accusations of conscience 
for the neglect he had shown towards his sou. 
He attempted to retrieve his error; but it was, in 
many respects,, too late; for Henry, though a 
good-natured youth, had now no inclination to 
learn, and all the endeavours that were used had 
but a poor rcSult. Soon afterwards tho father 
died suddenly, to tho regret of the wine-dealers, 
wtyo reckoned him rfne of the best of their cus¬ 
tomers. Death, which comes often in unexpected 
hours, surprised him at the moment he took pos¬ 
session of his country villa, and Henry, being his 
only heir, came into the possession of a consider¬ 
able inheritance. For two years, however, he was 
placed nndor guardians, who allowed him to asso¬ 
ciate with companions that freely spent his money; 
during which period he lived tho life of a slug¬ 
gard. 

A providential event not long after occurred, 
which changed the current of his life. The heirs 
of \he former partner of hii father presented a 
bond, and several unoancelled bills, by which they 
.showed a claim on Henry’s estate for the sum of 
40,000 dollars, besides interest and compound in¬ 
terest fo- fourteen years. A law process arose; 
and although evory search was made among tho 
papers and remaining documents of Mr. Godfried 
Ressel, no acquittance could be discovered. A 
verdict was found in every particular on behMf of 
Henry's opponents, and all the property he 
thought was bis- own was not sufficient to satisfy 
his creditors. These, indeed, showed themselves 
both generous and compassionate, as they left 
Henry his country house in the village, and set¬ 
tled on him an annuity of 300 dollars a year. 

That, under these circumstances, he should sepa¬ 
rate himself from his former companions, was to 
be oxpMted; but he had no inclination to ohooso 
for himself any settled mode of life. In this state 
of mind, he was on his way to inspect his little 
estate, the only one of Ml his fiither s landed pro¬ 
perty that he could call hie own, when he unex¬ 
pectedly, in the manner which we have Just de¬ 
scribed, renewed his aoqnaintance with Laura 
| Huthmann and her mother. It was six years since 
he had encountered his former friends, Mrs. Huth¬ 
mann was now n widow, and rented a small bouse 
and garden not far from the city gates, where, in¬ 
dustrious herself, and assisted by her not less in¬ 
dustrious daughter, she procured a decent liveli¬ 
hood, and dwelt in happy contentment; for the de¬ 
sires of neither aspired any higher. 

All these things Henry and the widow related 
to each other, with much mutual discourse on this 
renewal of their acquaintance; while Laura busied 
i herself in setting before him a glass of milk, a 
dish of fruit, and a plate of solid broad and butter 
—always a treat for a German, Henry received, 
these marks of kindness with great pleasure, and 
enjoyed the humble repast with a hearty goodwill : 
by their friendly invitation, also, he promised to 
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repeat his visit as he returned. He proceeded, 
accordingly, with -elastic step on his journey, ap¬ 
pearing no longer inclined to lose time, but looking 
forward with cheerful confidence to the future, 
lie found his house, as might have been expected, 
not in the best possible order. An old servant of 
his father's had established himself in it—one 
scarcely knew why—and had for spine time made 
it his home. For his own convenience, he had 
thrown everything that did not suit his taste into 
a deserted cnamber of the house; which, fihm its 
miscellaneous contents, well deserved its appro¬ 
priate name of “ The Lumber Room." This occu¬ 
pier had also lately been called away by death; a 
circumstanco which had caused ddhble disorder to 
reign within the walls of the now desefrted mansion. 

There was everything in 'this condition of {he 
place to make a sad and cheerless impression on 
u mind like Henry's; besides which, he was inca¬ 
pable of forming the least idea how any arrange¬ 
ments could ever be made, so as to allow him to 
become the inhabitant of such a dwelling. With 
his head, therefore, in a state of worry and cou- 
fusion, he found himsolf once more, on his return 
to the city towards evening, in the company of 
the widow and her daughter Laura. To cheer 
him in his disappointment, they had counsel for 
everything. They reminded him that, with an 
income of 300 dollars per annum, and a house of 
his own, "ho was a man well-to-do in the world. 
They cheerfully offered him their help, to be at ■ 
hand when he ‘needed them; und undertook, if he 
wished, to put his houso in order, so as, to make 
it a comfortable habitation. Some might have 
thought t hat in all this the widow .was acting an 
interested part; but it was not so. She was in- 
lluoilbcd by the same desire to befriend the youth 
that had led her, -nt an earlier period.of his life, 
to instruct him when he had been neglected by 
others. Henry very cordially accepted the offer 
thus made to him. • • 

licnrv returned to the city, but the weeks, as 
they rolled along, found him a frequent visitor at 
the house of his old friends; and, as our readers 
may probably have anticipated, he rapidly found 
himself coming to the conclusion that'his new 
home could never be made properly habitable 
without the presence of Laura Huthmann as its 
joint owner with himself. Nor was this conclu¬ 
sion come to on hasty or insufficient grounds. 
The years which had elapsed since he had known her 
in youth had sufficed to develope her into a pleas¬ 
ing, affectionate, and intelligent German girl. 
Higher qualities than these, too, in Laura Huth¬ 
mann, _ were her untiring industry, her cheerful 
attention to her mother's comforts, and an unob¬ 
trusive piety, the fountain of every excellent gift. 
When Henry had formed his resolution, a new 
difficulty arose as ( to how he was to communicate 
it. He hod not sufficient courage to propose so 
important an arrangement to the damsel by word 
of mouth; he determined, therefore, to write to 
her the following letter, which we give entire, as a 
specimen of a German effusion 
“My honoured youthful acquaintance—From 
your mother I learned how- to read, and from you 
must I learn how to live, so far, indeed, as an an¬ 
nuity of 300 dollara and a country house will 
admit. This certainly can only prove sufficient if 


you and your mother will consent to take up your 
abode with me. Hut this affair requires baste, for 
I must leave my furnished apartments on the 31st 
of August, at the latest, and to-day is already the 
6 th. If you have no objection, I will fetch you 
to-morrow, that we may go to tho preacher re¬ 
specting onr'betrothal: the’marriage can then 
take place on the 30tli, and we will take possession 
of my country house together. I heartily trust 
that you will say, ‘ Yes.!' Should you, however, 
say * No !’ jlo it not unkindly to me, but write to 
me, and J will nut trouble you any more with my 
company. ’In the best hopes, however, that you 
will consent to be my bride, and with best re¬ 
spects to yourself and your mother, I subscribe 
myself, Henry Ressex,.” 

As Henry received no written answer to this 
somewhat homely epistle, he went the following 
morning towards tho widow's habitation with a 
beating heart. On seeing Mrs. Huthmann coming 
a little distance on tho way to meet him, he knew 
not whether to take encouragement or not; but 
she received him with much cordiality, and imme¬ 
diately commenced the conversation : “ Your let¬ 
ter has surprised us,” she said; “ but I know 
you stand high in Laura's regard. You are a 
respectable, aud certainly an honourable man, and 
with tho income you have, contented and indus¬ 
trious people might do very well; and both of 
you have hands apd strength to work. This is 
indeed the principal thing; but"—and she hesi¬ 
tated a little—“ well, it must come out—you 
have a great failing. I remember when, in your 
childhood, I often saw yon idling away your time, 
and doing nothing, lor half the day, I once asked 
you, ‘ Henry, is not this way of lile a burden to 
you P’ You answered me very coolly, * No! not 
at all!' Such wos far from right, for ‘ work is 
the true property of life.’ What says the Scrip¬ 
ture? ‘ If a man will not work, neither let him 
eat.' I must bargain for ono thing, therefore— 
that if Laura accepts your hand, you will allow s 
twelvemonth at least to elapse, so as to satisfy 
me) by your application to business during that 
time, that your habits have undergone a change. 
Much as I esteem you, I must have this proof 
that my daughter’s happiness will be safe in your 
hands.” 

Henry was struck dumb at this reproof, for he 
felt that the worthy woman had spoken nothing 
but the truth; and his courage w6uld have entirely 
failed him, had not Laura at the moment appeared 
in view. Although she did not show the same 
cheerful disposition as in his former visits, yet 
she extended her hand, which he eagerly seized; 
bnt he became alarmed when lie saw that she was 
in tears, qnd seemed rather to avoid him. 

“ Laura,” said he, “ tall you not give me an 
answer P” 

“You have my answer already,’’ she replied, 
wiping away her tears. “ I would not have given 
you my hand, had I intended tq have said 1 No 1* 
I have askdd of God for bis direction and blessing; 
we will trust to his guidance, and do the utmost 
to help each other, then all will surely go well.” 
Laura fell upon her mother’s neck, and wept 
freely, after which she recovered her usual com¬ 
posure and her cheerful looks. 
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Henry would now fain have had the twelve- 
month's clause repealed, but Mrs. Huthmann was 
inexorable, and Laura was too duteous a child not 
to second her# mother's wishes, even although 
opposed to her own inclinations. With the best 
grace he could muster, therefore, he accommodated 
himself to the circumstances of the care. A 
situation was without much difficulty obtained by 
him in the mercantile office o# an old friend of his 
father, and Jh right earnest he applied himself to 
the duties that lay before him, sweetened as they 
were by the prospect of the happiness flirt awaited 
him at the end of the twelvemonth. Time, under 
such circumstances, rolls swiftly on, and long 
before he could have supposed that half the 
interval would have sped, lie found hitnself in the 
last month of his probation. To put his little 
house to rights was now a necessary considera¬ 
tion; and the widow Huthmann, dll whose scruples 
had been overcome by Henry’s diligence and 
attention, busied herstlf with the needful prepara- 
tions. It was an agreeable surprise to them when 
they began to examine the dwelling, for they 
found many more valuable matters in it than they 
expected. As for the disorder that prevailed, the 
widow and her daughter were just the persons to 
overcome it. Day after day was appropriated to 
some particular operation, and Henry was com¬ 
pelled to assist liis friends with the utmost 
assiduity. Every article, as it came to hand, was 
noted on paper, in order to ascertain what was 
wanted to complete the household furniture. 
When this was done, Henry received the account, 
that he might search the lumber-room for such 
‘articles as might supply the deficiency. The 
charge of bringing this particular spot into some¬ 
thing like decent order, whether he would or no, 
therefore fell into his hands. He had to take an 
inventory of all that it contained, that the super¬ 
fluous articles might be separated from the 1 neces¬ 
sary ones, and that, while the former were sent to 
the broker’s for sale, the latter might be brought 
into their proper use. In the meantime, both 
mother and daughter were devising how the 
garden might be laid out to thobest advantage, and 
had even themselves commenced operations in it. 

Henry’s task was bj no means a pleasant one. 
Indeed, he nearly lost courage altogether, when, 
armed with brushes and brooms, he first entered 
the room, and surveyed his desolate empire. At 
last, however, recollecting that his marriage day 
was approaching* he summoned resolution to com¬ 
mence the process, and went lustily to the work 
assigned him. He had mastered many evil habits, 
and he determined that disorder should not be a 
blot on his escutcheon as a man of business. * 

After finding many useful articles, which he 
triumphantly brought to his friends, to satisfy 
them he was not idle, he discovered several trunks, 
containing various papers. He wae Boon so busied 
in perusing the documents unexpectedly presented 
to his view, and which seemed to awaken many 
forgotten recollections, that when his friends called 
to him to come into the garden, and enjoy a little 
fresh air, he replied that he found so much to 
interest him, that it chained him to the spot. 
Presently, however, the widow and her daughter 
hoard an extraordinary bunt of -delight proceed 
from him. 


" Laura! mother Huthmann 1 what do you 
think I have in my handP Come here imme¬ 
diately 1 come here!_ I cannot move for joy!’’ 
They at once rushed iuto the room, and saw that 
Henry could move himself quickly enough; for, 
half laughing, half crying, he was capering up and 
down among the dusty lumber like a mad person, 
holding several papers up above his head. For a 
length of time nothing came from his lips, but the 
words, “ I am again a wealthy man! I am again a 
wealthy man!" and then there was a renewal of 
his antics. ■> 

When he had in some measure regained his 
composure, he placed the papers before his female 
friends. Among them was the identical long- 
missing receipt, whereby it appeared that Henry’s 
father had houourably discharged both the princi¬ 
pal and interest of the sums of money due to his 
former partner. There was also a postscript 
appended to it, setting forth that, as the aforesaid 
partner could not by any means find the bond or 
deeds to which this quittance referred, he hereby 
declared them to be null and void if such do¬ 
cuments should ever come to light. 

Henry, in the midst of his raptures, gave him¬ 
self no leisure to observe that the women had 
become silent and somewhat dejected; but seeing 
Lapra wiping away the tears from her eyes, he 
called out with the utmost surprise: “ Laura, what 
ft the matter with you P Why do you not rejoice 
‘ with me P” 

“Indeed, Henry," replied"she, laying her hand 
upon her breast, “I do rejoice with you sin- 
' cerely. But now that yon are again a rich 
man-” 

“ Wlmt, Laura!’’ cried Henry, preventing the 
completion of her sentence, do you suppose me so 
unprincipled, that a change of fortune will alter 
my sentiments towards you P You should ask my 
pardon for having such a thought. You know 
that I cannot be happy 'Without you; and rather 
than this trash should interrupt our happiness, 
I would willingly remain a poor man.” 

Laura’s tears dried up, and sunshine once more 
irradiate*} her countenance; while Mrs. Huthmann 
seiv.ed»Henry warmly by the hand. 

“Ah! mother,” he exclaimed jocnlarly, “'you 
sec how useful it is to learn to read. I Required 
the art by your kindness, and I will right honestly 
repay it." 

When the proper officers of the court laid the 
papers before the parties who had gained the 
cause, they would not permit the matter to be 
brought to a fresh trial, but at once gave up all 
the property they had obtained. Henry, however, 
did not reckon with them severely: he owed them 
a debt of gratitude; for when they thought them¬ 
selves in the right, and gained the former process, 
they did not allow him to leave, the court with an 
empty pocket. ■» 

Henry and Laura’s union took place soon after. 
As their attachment was not founded on selfish¬ 
ness, prosperity, instead of diminishing, augmented 
it. Henry found, through life, the Value of the 
business habits which his year's probation had given 
him; and amongst other good Qualities, he never 
forgets to recommend order and arrangement as 
those which, under Providence, restored him. his 
lost fortune in the Lumber Room. 
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THE FRUIT SCHOONER. 

Imagine a stormy November night, tho wind 
blowing hard in squalls from tho south-west. A 
heavy sea rolls in from the broad Atlantic, driving 
before it in eager haste a beautiful schooner, which 
is enveloped in a blended mist of spray and rain. 
This schooner is the " Citrus," of London, captain 
Shaddock—the fastest clipper out of that port— 
and is freighted with the first shipment of the 
St. Michael crop. Captain Shaddock is anibitious' 
of being the first in the market with the new fruit, 
and of receiving from the merchants the reward 
of his skill and activity. He plumes himself on 
liis beautiful vessel, and also on his nautical 
abilities, which he knows are of tffe first order, 
both as a seaman mid a pilot. Not to jeopardise 
this well-earned -reputation, captain Shaddock 
wisely determines to shorten sail and “ heave to ’’ 
for soundings, before proceeding fnrther on his 
conrse. Accordingly sail is reduced; and as the 
“ Citrus ’’ gracefully rounds to in the face of the 
gale, tho deep sea-lead line is stretched along the 
weather side of the vessel. 

“ Ready there, for’ard 1" shouts the master. 1 

“ All ready, sir," replies the mate. 

“ Heave!” rejoins captain Shaddock. 

A resolute plunge, and the trusty lead, armed 
with grease to* the teeth, has descended some 
fathoms deep in quest of dangers unknown to its 
gallant attendants, whose “ Watch there, watch !”• 
as tho line successively escapes from their hands, 
proclaims tbeir interest in the result. • 

The whirring sound of the reel at last ceases , 
and captain Shaddock is informed by his sub- 
•merged friend that he is in eighty fathoms, which 
gratifying piece of intelligence is further enhanced 
by the end of the’lead having, on its reappearance, 
n quantity of sand and shells adhering to its arm¬ 
ing. This fact of the schooner’s position at the 
entrance of the English channel being thus 
satisfactorily proved, the master gives the order 
to “ fill nnd make sail,” and frith redoubled speed 
the “Citrus” is quickly making up for lost 
time. • 

Hut six days have elapsed since captain Shnddock 
bade farewell to the beautiful island of St. 
Michael, with its picturesque looking quintas 
almost hidden beneath tne dense dark green 
foliage that surrounds them. While pacing the 
quarter deck throughout his lonely watch, he 
remembers with regret those pleasant retreats, 
breathing tho fragrant perfume of the orange, 
citron, and myrtle, and shudders almost in 
anticipation of the unromantio Thames, with its 
muddy wharves at Lower Thames-street. On- 
ward, however, flies the gallant “ Citrus,” and our 
friend Shaddock is suddenly roused from a pleasant 
reverie by the cry of “ Light oh l" from the look¬ 
out, which proves* to fee the Needles light, 
steadfastly warning reckless mariners to beware 
of its dangerous locality. Shaddock, however, 
confident in his skill as a pilot, and assisted by his 
trusty friend the lead, “ carries on,” ana soon after¬ 
wards passes the narrow passage in safety. Day 
- breaks as the Calshot light is left on the port beam; 
then hauling up to avoid the spit, the “ Citrus ” 
jibs, and under a cloud of canvass runs gaily up 
the beautiful water of Southampton, off the town J 


of which she arrives within an hour, the first fruit 
ship of the season. Shaddock has won the 
prize. 

Long before the “ Citrus ” is docked, the fact of 
her arnval is communicated by electric telegraph to 
the owner’s office in London—an announcement 
that qpuses the utmost bustle in that quarter, 
and which is quickly participated in by the different 
buyers in tlie metropolis, who hurry towards the 
common centre of attraction in anticipation of the 
arrival of., the luscious fruit. Through _ prior 
arrangements with the custom authorities at 
Southampton, and with the all-important assist¬ 
ance of tho South-Western railway company, the 
first instalment of the cargo is not long in making 
its appearance at the show-rooms in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Monument, where it meets with the 
unanimous approval of the connoisseurs, who 
without hesitation give a vote of thanks to captain 
Shaddock for his attention to their requirements, 
and his care of the fruit during the voyage, which 
is speedily disposed of at a high price. 

The orange most esteemed in this country is 
the St. Michael,-which is grown on the island 
from which it takes its game, as well as at Terceira 
and at St. Mary’s and other islands of the same 
group, known as the Azores. They are easily 1 
distinguished by the smoothness and thinness of 
their skins, and the superior richness and delicacy 
of their flavour. Tho other varieties imported are 
the China, Seville, and Maltese, the latter species 
having a pulp of a dark red colour. The Seville 
orange comes solely from Spain, and has a- 
peculiarly bitter flavour, which renders it un¬ 
palatable, excepting when converted - into wine oy 
marmalade, for which purposes it is chiefly used. 
Each of these varieties, including the China 
orange, which, by the by, is grown in most of the 
southern countries of Europe, is imported into 
this aountry in immense quantities, most of them, 
with the exception of tno&e brought from St. 
Michael, being conveyed by steamers. 

It appears the Portuguese introduced the cul¬ 
tivation of the orange into the Azores or western 
islands j and so genial is the soil and climate, that 
it has now become the staple article of commerce 
with those places, and is osseifiial to the well-being 
and prosperity of the inhabitants, who devote their 
entire time to tho management of the quintas. 
The trees are planted in rows, and are sheltered 
by high hedges to protect the blossom and young 
fruit from the occasional heavy* gales that sweep 
over the islands. The orange tree blossoms in 
March and Ayril, and by the beginning of No¬ 
vember, some of the early fruit will bo ready for 
thi? market. In the month of January the fruit 
is plentiful, and'hy the end of the following month 
the entjre crop will have been gathered, and 
the greater portion df it despatched from the 
islands. 

During the early growth of the orange trees, 
the greatest cire and attention is bestowed on 
them by their cultivators, to keep them from the 
ravages flf the insects, which would asatenally 
affect their future growth. The tree requires 
about seven years to arrivo at maturity, during 
which period it docs not yield; for the next three 
years it partially produces, and after that time it 
may be said to lie in full perfection. • 
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Aa soon os the first few cargoes of the earliest 
fruit have been despatched by the elite of the 
beautiful vessels that are employed in the trade, 
the season regularly commences. The oranges 
having been gathered and individually wrapped in 
paper to protect them from being bruised, they 
are then closely add skilfully packed in oblong 
boxes, each containing from five hundred to a 
thousand oranges, ready for shipment. The fruit 
being of so perishable a nature, of course none but 
the fastest vessels are employed in. the trade. 
They generally vary from eighty to'a,hundred 
tons burthen, schooner or cutter rigged, and are 
commanded by men of experience ami manned by 
efficient seamen. On the arrival of the vessels at 
the islands, they aru loaded with the least possi¬ 
ble delay, care being taken not to damage the cargo 
by having too many cases pressed one upon the 
other, and also to allow as much ventilation as 
possible, which is effected at sea by leaving open 
the hutches whenever practicable; consequently 
the fruit clippers are never more than in ballast 
trim. 

Of the immense quantity of-oranges that are 
imported into the United JOngdom, it is supposed 
about one-third find their way to London, where, 
at the various wharves at Lower Tlmmes-street, 
during the season, the clippers may be seen dis¬ 
charging their luscious cargoes, to be stored in 
the several warehouses devoted for their reception. 
At stated periods throughout tlje season, auctions 
are held on the fruit on hand, which is disposed 
■of in lots of half a dozen eases each, to people who 
retail them again in smaller quantities to the 
qmall shopkeepers and hawkers. In this way tlm 
rich fruit, that perhaps but a fortnight previous 
had ornamented one of those prolific trees, bend¬ 
ing beneath the weight of its golden treasure, 
is by the aid of the fruit schooner exposed for 
sale in the thoroughfares of the great metropolis, 
where through the trifling customs duty now levied 
on the orange, hundreds of the poorer classes can 
Milord the enjoyment of this healthy and most 
delicious fruit. Paley has drawn one of his illus¬ 
trations of the benevolence of God from a peach; 
but surely the orange is a still more generally 
appreciable evidence of .the same truth. How 
desirous of the happiness of his creatures must 
He be, who thus provides not only for their 
necessities, but furnishes them also with the 
superfluities of enjoyment, if wo may so express 
ourselves; and wikh such evidences of his benefi¬ 
cence in a fallen world, what conceptions may we 
not form of a fnture state, where there is no sin 
to prevent that benevolence flowing forth towards 
the objects of it, in one unbroken stream! 1 

At the conclusion of the season, the “ Citrus,” 
having made three voyages, captain Shaddock 
reposes on his laurels till tlifc time arrives for fresh 
struggles with the fierce gales of the Bay of 
Biscay, as well as with several smart looking crafts 
that this expanding trade bring# into existence 
every year-vessels that might compete with any 
yacht in appearance aSd efficiency, and manned with 
a well trained class of masters and seamen. When 
he'<mee more enters the list* of friendly com¬ 
petition with liis brother skippers, let us hope that 
-p again win that success to which his 
diiigfhce and activity so well entitle him. 


THE MANY-SCALED PANGOLIN. 

Thb singular animal, of which a representation 
accompanies this paper, belongs to that order of 
natural history known by the name of Pangolins, 
or Scaly Ant-eaters. Cuvier informs us that, in 
the Javanese language, the word pangoeling (cor¬ 
rupted into pangolin) signifies an animal which 
rolls itself up into a ball. In Bengal it is termed 
liadjarkita, or reptile of stone. Lund carp is 
also oho of its Indian appellations. 

The pangolins are natives of India, including 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc.; and of Africa, in¬ 
cluding Madagascar, Fernando Po, etc. They may 
be regarded sis'"the old-world representatives of 
the true ant-eaters of America; for au account of 
which we may refer the reader to the ‘‘Leisure 
Hour” of December 15th, 1853. 

Like the true American aut-eaters, the pan¬ 
golins have an attenuated muzzle, though not 
elongated to the same extraordinary degree; iu 
some species, indeed, as in that which our engrav¬ 
ing represents, it is comparatively short, but 
acutely pointed. The jaws are utterly destitute 
of teeth; the mouth is small, and the tongue long 
and extensible, boing lubricated by a viscid saliva. 
The ears are also small and elose, the eyes minute 
but bright, and the head is narrow. The limbs 
are’short and thick, the body is'much elongated 
and low, the upper surface is convex, and the 
under surface flat. The tail varies in length, but 
is in all the species an important organ. On look¬ 
ing at one of these animals, we are struck with 
the singular character of the armour with which 
it is invested. The American ant-eaters have no 
armour ; that of the armadilloes consists of plates 
and bands; but in the pangolins it is formed of 
rigid horny scales, in some specie* of great solidity 
and thickness, tko points of which far overlap the 
roots of the succeeding ones, resembling in their 
arrangement that of the pointed ornamental tiles 
employed in roofing tasteful cottages or buildings. 
This armour covers tue whole of the upper surface 
of the head and the body, bnt not the throat and 
under surface, the skin of which is tough and 
nearly .naked, being very thinly furnished with 
short hairs. The tail, which is fiat beneath; is 
entirely protected by Males, os are also the legs 
and feet. In short, the pangolin is clad in a 
panoply of scaled mail—the mpre necessary to its 
protection, as it is unfurnished with offensive wea¬ 
pons ; for although the claws are strong and power¬ 
ful, as in the ant-eater, they are not used in self- 
protection as they are by that animal. On the 
contrary, when beset by danger, the pangolin 
scarcely makes any efforts to escape, bnt instantly 
rolls itself np into the form of a ball, the head 
being donbled down and covered by the tail, the 
fiat under surfaco of which permits of its close 
application, while its muscular* power is such as to 
enable it to grasp the hall it partially encircles; 
the feet at the same time are gathered up close to 
the nnder surface of the body, and all the hard, 
sharp-edged, and pointed scales are erected in 
serried array. Tims invulnerable, ns far as its 
ordinary enemies are concerned, it bids defiance to 
their, attack, and conquers by passive resistance. 
Herein it resembles our little hedgehog, which, as 
wc know, is clothed with spiny armour, not as a 
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means of offence, but of passive self-protection. 
On the contrary, the spine-armed porcupine, when 
irritated or molested, erects its cluster of'spears, 
and by a movement partly backwards, and partly 
sideways, thrusts them against its assailant with 
no little violence. We have ourselves seen a stout 
leathern boot thus easily transfixed, and have, bo- 
sides, known instances of severe wgitnds being in¬ 
dicted by the thrust of these natural lances. 

* With respect to the feet of the pangolins, they 
arc modelled on the same principle as thosethe 
ant-eater. The toes, five or fouf in niynber on the 
fore-feet, are distinguishable only by the huge 
bonked daws, the remainder of the foot being 
concoaled beneath the scaly skin* These daws, 
when the animal walks along, arc folded down upon 
a thick, coarse cushion, which forms a sort of sole j 
and thus the foot hae a club-like appearance, tho 
hinder feet are also armed with five thick booked 
claws, the only indications of toes; they are not, 
however, folded down, but, from the thickness of 
the ooarse granulated sole, scarcely touch the 
ground, 

The pangolins are slow in their movements, and 
live in borrows, for the working out of which their 
largo stout claws and powerful limbs are admira¬ 
bly adapted, and for entrance into which their 
general form is well suited. In this Tespect they 
differ froip the ant-eater. We have, in our acedunt 
of that animal, noticed its expertness as a climber. 
This propensity of climbing was observed by Dr, 
Schomburgk, * who kept these animals alive in 
t heir native .country; and we may farther, ndd, that 
Desmarest says of the ant-eater, that “ it swims t 
well and climbs trees, according to the assertions 
.of some travellers | while others, and particularly 
A7jSn, state that it remains always on the ground. 
We cannot doubt the trustworthiness of School- 
burgk j and besides, he narrates in detail several 
iustances of its mode, of proceeding. Now, it is 
very probable tbat-this power of climbing is pos¬ 
sessed also by the pangolins in general; we know 
that it is so by the species represented in our 
engraving and named at ths head of the present 
article; and of which wc shall say mofe hereafter. 
As regards the power of swimming, whether in the 
case of tho ant-eater or the pangolin, we can offer 
no definite opinion. 

With respect to the senses of the pangolins, wc 
have reason to believe that those of smell and 
taste are acute, whatever may be those of sight 
and hearing. In their habits they appear to be in 
a great measure nocturnal. Like the ant-eater, 
the pangolins feed on worms, larva, termites, and 
soft insects, which they take by means of their 
extensible and glutinous tongue, in which the 
sense of feeling, or tact, as well as of taste, un¬ 
doubtedly resides. Dr. Smith, speaking of an 
African species, fTemminek's pangolin) says: 
“ Ants constitute its favourite food, and these it 
secures by extending its projectile tongue into the 
holes which may exist in the habitations of these 
insects, or which it may itself form; and when by 
means of the glutinous matter with which its 
tongue is covered, a full load has been received, a 
sudden retraction carries both into its mouth, after 
which the ants are Immediately swallowed.” He 
adds that, “ when this pangolin is discovered, it 
never attempts to escape, but instantly rolls itself [ 


up into a globular form, taking especial care of its 
head, which is the only part easily injured.” 

In some districts of southern Africa this pan¬ 
golin has been rendered extremely rare, in conse¬ 
quence . of the superstition of thb natives, who 
cherish a belief either that it produces some 
malign infineflee on their catMe, or, at least, that 
their blrbarous treatment of it benefits them ; for 
whenever an individual of the species is discovered, 
it is secured and submitted to the fir^ as a burnt- 
offering, in some of the cattle pens, for the health 
and increase of all the horned beasts that afterwards 
enter that Inclosure. Hence it is zealously sought 
for; and this practice has been long in existence. 

When we call to mind the destruction of the 
dodo and its allies by the agency of man, within 
recent times, in Bourbon and Mauritius, and of the 
gigantic birds (the Dinomis of Owen) in New 
Zealand, probably at a period by no means remote, 
and reflect upon the circumstance that in Aus¬ 
tralia both the kangaroo apd the emu have dis¬ 
appeared from vast tracts in which they till 
lately abounded; and that tho cassowary of the 
Indian islands Is becoming every year more and 
more scarce; and, moreover, that, as enormous 
gerai-fossilised eggs aftest, a colossal kind ot 
ostrich has beon extirpated in Madagascar; we 
cannot blind ourselves to tho fact, that the agency 
of man has been one great cause of the oblitera¬ 
tion of species, or of their extirpation within ex¬ 
tensive territorial districts. For example, within 
; historic periods tie wolf, the bear, the beaver, 
the wild boar, and tho capercailzie, have been 
utterly destroyed in our island, and the wild ox 
jiow only lingers in certain parks, as 4 noble orna¬ 
ment to the seeqery, and as an " appanage” of 
wealth and nobility. The lion again, which still 
lingers along the banks of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates, and is found in Persia, India, and Africa, 
was (pice common in Thrace and ether parts of 
eastern Europe, as is recorded by Herodotus and 
other writerss nor can we doubt that at a still re¬ 
moter epoch its range extended over a great part 
of Europe; hut man has driven it from its an¬ 
cient territories. In the time of Crosar, the 
urns and the bison once ranged over the forests 
of Germany. Of these,,on# is utterly extinct; 
the other, the bison, with its shaggy mane (the 
Bona s,ms of Aristotle), is preserved by stringent 
laws in one of the vast forests of Lithuania, and 
also exists in those of the Caucasian range of 
mountains. To the philosophic naturalist these 
points are of no little interest, and we cannot but 
advert to them when wo hear of the extirpation 
of any specie!, even a pangolin in the wilds of 
Africa; the more especially as man's destructive 
agency, carried on with nnremitted force through 
a long succession of ages, is not generally con¬ 
sidered nor duly appreciated. 

Returning from this pardonable digression, we 
may now introduce another African pangolm to- 
our readers, namely, the Many-scaled Pangolin 
of western Africa and Fernando Po.*. In this 
species tho tail is much loifgcr than the^ body; 
the scales of the npper surface are disposed 
in twenty-three series, and are elongated and 
trienspid, that is, three-pointed - but the oestral 


• Marti) mttiisculala.- Gray, in A’rocred, Zool. Soo. *843. 
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pint is the most*conspicnous. For onr know¬ 
ledge of the habits of this species, which is allied 
to the Phatagin of Bnffou (Manx* tetradactyla, 
Linn.), we are indebted to Mr. Frazer, from whom 
we quote the following extract:—, 

“ During my residence at Fernando Po, I suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring two lining specimens’of this 
animal, evidently not adult. The largest mea¬ 
sured thirty inches in length, of which the tail 
was eighteen. I kept them alive for about a week 
at Fernando Po, and allowed them the range of a 
room, where they fedwpon a small black apt, which 
is very troublesome and abundant in the houses 
and elsewhere. Even when first procured they 
displayed little or no fear, but continued to climb 
about the room without noticing my occasional 
entrance. They would climb up the somewhat 


roughly hewn posts which supported the building, 
with great facility, and, upon reaching the ceiling, 
would return head foremost. Sometimes they 
would roll themselves up into a ball, and throw 
themselves down, apparently without experiencing 
any inconvenience from the fall, which was, in a 
measure, broken upon reaching the ground by the 
semi-yielding scales, which w^re ‘thrown out into 
an erect position by the curve of the animal’s 
body. In climbing, the tail, with its strongly- 
pointed scales beneath, was used to assist the feet, 
and the grasp of the hind feet, assisted by tho 
tail, was so powerful, that the animal would throw 
the body back, when on the post (as represented 
in the drawing), in a horizontal position, an a d 
sway itself to and fro, apparently taking pleasure 
in this kind of exercise. 
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“ It always slept with the body rolled up, and 
when in this position, in a corner of the building, 
owing to the position and strength of the Scales, 
and the power of the limbs combined, I fonnd it 
impossible to remove the animal against its will, 
the points of the scales bung inserted into every 
little notch and hollow of the objects in contact 
with it. The colonial name of tfcis species of 
mania is Attadillo, and it is called by the Boobies 
(natives of the island) Gahlah, among whom, its 
flesh, which is said to be well flavoured, is in great 
request." . . 

We may add that the specimen from which 
this description was taken is preserved in the col¬ 
lection of the Zoological Society, *and is in the 
attitude in which it is here figured. • 

Of the Asiatic pangolins, the best known is the 
Broad-tailed Mams ( Manta pentadactyla, Linn!), 
and which is probably the animal termed PhaiagS 
by ASlian. This species is widely distributed 
throughout India, and is noted for the destruction 
of the conical nests of the termites, or white ants, 
on which it principally feeds. The middle claw of 
its fore-foot far exceeds the others in size and 
strength, and it is with this that it effects the 
work of demolition. # Thunberg states that it is 
common in Ceylon, especially near Negumbo, and 
that it is called by the Cingalese Caballe. He 
adds that Jits flesh was given to the sick by vfay 
of remedy.* According to colonel Sykes, this ani» 
mal is abundant in the Dukhun (Deccan), where 
it is called Kutolee Mannar, or Tiled Cat, by the 
Mahrattas. It there lives on termites. Mr. 
Hodgson, in his catalogue of the quadrupeds of 
Kep.il, describes a new species of mania as being 
qf frequent occurrence in the hills of the lower 
regiofi, and the mountains of the central tract. 
(Zool. Proceedings, 1830-1-4). A distinct species 
(Mania Javanicd) is found in Java. 


A RETROSPECTIVE STROLL THROUGH 
PARIS. 

In a preceding paper we have glancdd $t the 
boulevards and the quais of Paris. . Each of 
theBc localities, as we have seen, is characterised 
by a remarkable kind of activity peculiar to 
itself; and, without question, both may be token 
as the representative arenas of two compre¬ 
hensive sections of Parisian society. But the 
gap which divides these two sections, so far 
from being, as it would be with us, an impass¬ 
able chasm, is not nearly so wide as a stranger 
would sunpose; on the contrary, it is a fact, 
that ho who takes the trouble to look for it will 
find more than one connecting link between them; 
he will discover .that while, on the one side, 
the gentlemen qui ntangent lew fortune, as the 
phrase goes,. in tho boulevards, know how to 
economise, either in person or by proxy, in the 
cheap markets of the quais, the denizen st&ll- 
kcoper of the quais has, in his turn, his own 
share of the boulevards, where he may, and does, 
take a bite out of his own fortune, when he 
pleases to indulge in the expense of dissipation. 
There is a Boulevard du Temple, as well as a 
Boulevard Italien: in. the matter of amuse¬ 


ment the Parisian Jack is always as good as 
his master, than whom he is not unfrequently 
less willing to forego or postpone his enjoy¬ 
ments. 

But the stranger who should model his notions 
of Parisian society from the samples he met 
with in the boulevards and on* tho quais, would 
act no taore wisely than he who should mea¬ 
sure the world of London from the respective 
bases of Regent-street and the New (Jjut; and he 
would be even less likely to get at the truth. 
There arq quarters in Paris as exclusively de¬ 
voted to pftrticular classes as are certain quar¬ 
ters in London. There is the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main, the silent quarter of the old French no¬ 
bility, with its voiceless, grass-grown streets, 
its vast secluded hotels, and gardens trimmed 
in tho olden fashion-remnants of the handi¬ 
work of Le Nqtre—a district showing like a 
sort of antique Belgravia, lying calm and still in 
solemn, almost oppressive tipnquillity, as though 
defiant of innovation and unconscious of the 
vicissitudes of the world beyond its precincts. 
Then there is the Chaussee d’Antin, which is to 
Paris what St. John’s Wood and May Fair are 
to London. It is here That the succesafnl mer¬ 
chants, bankers, and traders have set up, and 
furiously fashionable peoplo have run the race 
of extravagance with each other. The iliie of 
thq exchange, the mart, and the boulevards here 
, meet upon common ground, and, unmoved by 
the contempt of the old noblesse, take out then: 
revenge by exceeding them in lavishness of ex¬ 
penditure and tho parade and profusion of lux¬ 
urious display. Then there is the district of the, 
Marais, altogether as opposite in character, 
where, in quiet and peaceful sedusion, which 
neither riot nor revolution thinks qf disturbing, 
dwell the superannuated functionaries of the mu¬ 
nicipalities, the retired litterateur, the worn-out 
ecclesiastic, the solitary enthusiast of science, 
and many a long-forgotten courtier and unpopu¬ 
lar official—to say nothing of whole tribes of 
tho beau sexe passed into the sere and yellow 
leaf, whom a life of frivolity and flirtation has 
stranded on the oblivioua snores of the Marais. 
Then there is the ancient citf of Paris, the clas¬ 
sic Lutctia, surrounded by tho currents of the 
Seine, and swarming with a wretched, because a 


Hotel Dieu, and the Palace de Justice, with the 
Concicrgerie, aud the memories of its victims. 
Then, again, tllcre is the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the perpetual source of squalor ana vice and in¬ 
surrection, whose barbarous hordes have been 
for generations, by turns, the agents and tools 
of revolutions, and a perpetual incubus as well 
to the government as to the intermediate classes. 
Of such elements, and more of the kind which, 
wo have not spate to mention, is the population 
of Paris composed; and to all these must be 
added another, which gives tS Paris a character 
to which no other city on earth can lay claim. 
We allude, of course, to the foreign population 
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How much tlio physical aspect of Paris owes to 
the continual presence of this migratory popu¬ 
lation is not easy to declare. Much of her pros¬ 
perity is undoubtedly due to it, and if must, in 
a considerable degree, oontrol the direction of 
her industry. Without the continuous influx 
and departure of-strangers, the trade and com¬ 
merce of Paris would cease to sustain her mil¬ 
lion of inhabitants; and this circumstance alone 
may explain the fact ffyat Paris, apart from the 
exclusive localities to which we have referred 
above, is as much Italian and Gcrninn and Eng¬ 
lish in her appliances for recreation 'and accom¬ 
modation, as she is French. A writer of the 
last generation compared the whole city to one 
huge hotel: confining the comparison to those 
parts of the city which alone it was then the 
fashion for strangers to visit, if was neither in¬ 
appropriate nor unjust. , 

But, much as the stranger will be struck with 
the varieties of life tyid character to be met with 
on the banks of the Seine, it is more than pro¬ 
bable, if he be a reading man, and at nil given to 
reflection, that he will find an intenser charm in 
the historical and biographical memories with 
which the dust and stones of the city are fraught 
than in all the material splendours by which he 
is snrrbundcd. The commonest phrases from 
the lips of a Parisian will como to him charged 
with an historic signification, and he will awaken 
to the recollection of events big with the fate of, 
empires upon the very spotS where they took 
place—it may bo but a few short years—it may 
be centuries ago. On his way to the Exposition, r 
, he will pass the Place de la Concorde; and while 
’ admiring a spectacle, than which Paris oilers none 
more grand or striking, he will recollect that on 
this spot, during the rejoicings on the occasion 
of the marriage of Louis xvi, owing to mis¬ 
management on the part of the diroctojs, and 
the recklessness of the mob, who rushed tb see 
the fireworks, twelve hundred persons were 
crushed to death, and two thousand more 
maimed and crippled. He will remember that 
here, daring the reign of terror, stood the revo¬ 
lutionary guillotine; that the unfortunate Louis 
himself was amoftg the number of its victims; 
that, a few months after, his unhappy queen 
was dragged to the same scaffold and submitted 
.to the same fate; that the authors and instru¬ 
ments of the revolution subsequently perished 
on the same spat by the same means; and that 
here, in little more than two years, nearly three 
thousand persons fed the thirsty axe with their 
life-blood. He will Tceolleet that around this 
spot the armies of the allies encamped when 
Paris surrendered at the fall of Napoleon; that 
henco Louis Philippe and his family sought for 
safety by flight in 1848 ^that here, in'tho same 
year, the constitution of the republic was 
solemnly proclaimed—to bo trodden down, alter 
a few changing moons, by th4 iron heel of a 
necessary despotism. 

The broad fafdkes of the Tuilerioe will greet 
him from various points in his rambles; and he 
will remember that on every page of the revolu¬ 
tionary history of France that familiar word is 
inscribed. He trill call to mind the attack of the 
palace by the infuriated mob of 1792, and the 


cowardly massacre of the Swiss guards on tho 
10 th of August. He will remember it as tho 
centre of Napoleon's administrative power, from 
whence he dated his decrees—as the residence of 
tho restored Bourbons, arid, after them, of tho 
citizen king; he will behold it turned into an 
hospital for tho wounded after the insurrection 
of 1848—agpin transformed, in the following 
year, into an exhibition of paintings—and, 
lastly, reverting once more to its former rise 
as da official residence for an emperor Napo¬ 
leon. « 

He will explore the galleries and museums of 
the Louvre; uufc while profiting by the spectacles 
they afford of all that genius and perseverance 
can effect mid wealth procure to give life and 
vigour to the arts' of a natiou, he will be re¬ 
minded that it was from that spot the wretched 
tyrant. Charles ix, looked on and aided in the 
murder of his own subjects in the great mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Perchance ho may 
contrast the destruction of a religious people by 
a bigoted prince w ith the savngo overthrow of 
royal authority, and royalty itself, since so often 
witnessed on the same spot, at tho hands of a 
peoplo with whoso patriotism religion had no¬ 
thing to do. Ho will be reminded that it was 
in a chamber of the old Louvre that Henry iv 
dihd, after being stabbed by the assasfin Ravail- 
Jao at the entrance of the Hue de la Ferron- 
ncrio: and that here dwelt- tho unfortunate 
Henrietta, the widowed -queefl of the first 
English, Charles. 

In spite of its new cognomen, the “ Palais 
National,” he will hear from every mouth the 
words “ Palais Royaland in visiting that 
focus of Parisian life and gaiety, his thoughts 
will revert to the days of its early magnifi¬ 
cence and infamy—to tho orgies of which it was 
the temple under the regent duke of Orleans, 
and, after him, of the*unprincipled and licen¬ 
tious Egalite. He will call to mind that tho 
garden of the Palms Royal, tho centre of royal 
luxury and vice, was tho birthplace of the revo¬ 
lution of • 89, which inaugurated the reign of 
terror rfhd inundated Franco with tho blood of 
her sonsthat it was from a chair in the gar¬ 
dens of tho Palais Royal thut tho first incen¬ 
diary words were spoken; that it was here tho 
Jacobite clubs were originated and organised; 
that, in a word, the explosion which was to rend 
the monarchy to atoms was prepared in the hot¬ 
bed of criminal licence whioh the heir to tho 
monarchy had set up. He will remember that 
here Louis Philippe resided for fifteen years 
previous to ascending tho throne offered hun at 
the revolution of 1830; and he will hardly for¬ 
got how remorselessly the insane vengeance of 
tho mob was. wreaked upon tjie possessions of 
the citizen king on the memorable 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary, '48, which was a day of wholesale and 
furious destruction to everything appertaining 
to him or his. 

The stranger will hardly choose to omit a visit 
to tho Place do la Bastille. There tho column of 
July, beneath which rest the combatants of tbe 
“three days,” may have less charms for him 
than the knowledge that he is standing on that 
spot where, for so many generations, stood the 
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stronghold whoso, name is the 'synonym of 
cruelty and irresponsible despotism all, over 
the world. Tales of suffering and torture, and 
death in darkness and solitude, will orowd upon 
his recollection; and he will rejoice that the 
terrible drama of which the Bastille was the 
scene can be re-enacted no more. But he will 
recollect that the triumph of the people is 
associated on the same spot with their eternal 
disgrace; that here, where their fathers had 
levelled to the ground the hold of the tjfrant, 
the insurgents of '48 slew the peacemaker who 
would have stayed their fratricidal hands, and 
heeded not his own life in the yain and fatal 
attempt to save them from tho guilt of blood¬ 
shed. The spot is pointed put wlieto the arch¬ 
bishop fell while retreating "after endeavouring 
to induce a peaceful submission. 

He will visit the islands in the Seine which 
form tho site of ancient Paris,, where rise tho 
walls and towers of N6tre Damo, an eccle¬ 
siastical edifice which, in respect both of its 
architectural merits and its historical associa¬ 
tions, has not its rival on the soil of France. 
Ho will renew the recollection of events trans¬ 
piring within tho walls of that old cathedral, 
associated with the course of European history 
and policy from the days of St. Louis to those.of 
the third Napoleon. From tho old cathedral lie 
will turn his steps to the old Palais do Justice/ 1 , 
that huge conglomerate of brick and stone, which 1 
for near a thousand years has cast its shadow on 
the waters of the Seine, which was the’home of 
the old kings of Franco in the days when a king’s 
home was a fortress for himself,* and, if need 
Were* a trap for his foe. Here his thoughts 
will naturally revert to the Conciergerie, whoso 
gloomy feudal aspect will bring back in full 
foreo tho terrible details of anarchy and cruelty 
which have made its name an omen of fear and 
alarm. Here, in what is now tho sacristy of the 
chapel, is the prison of poor Mario Antoinette. 
A painting on the wall represents her taking 
the sacrament previous to her execution; and 
there is a marblo slab, with a Latin inscription, 
setting forth her hapless fate, her gentleness as 
a queen, her fortitude as a victim, and her supe¬ 
riority to either prosperity or adversity. It was 
in tho chapel of the Conciergerie that tho Giron- 
dins celebrated their last banquet before they 
wero led off to tho scaffold. What is now the 
lodge of tho gate-keeper was the cell whore 
was confined the assassin of tho duke dc Berry. 
Here was the prison of the princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Louis xvm. Here also Robespierre, 
after his attempt at suicide, awaited his death 
from the guillotine. It was from tho parloir 
of the Conciergerie that Lavalette, aided by the 
courage and conjugal zeal of his wife,gave his 
executioners the slip, and escaped to Ragland; 
and it was in the Conciergerie that the present 
emperor of the French was confined, when taken 
prisoner upon his preposterous invasion of Bou¬ 
logne. The prison of tho Conciergerie, as our 
readers are aware, was, in September, 1792, tho 
.theatre of a most horrible massacre; in one 
night two hundred and forty prisoners, against 
many of whom no crime could be charged,being 
dragged before a ferocious sham tribunal and 


tortured with the mockery of a trial* were 
consigned successively to the hands of a mob 
of intoxicated assassins, and inhumanly mur¬ 
dered. 

The church of Ste. Genevi&ve, better known 
as tho Pantheon, will not be passed over by the 
visitor. # Built ft the instigation of an abandoned 
woman, with funds raised by a gambling lottery 
speculation, it has »been by turns a church, a 
temple of reason, a waJhalla of th% Muses, a 
mausoleum,,, and an insurrectionary fortress. 
Still, among all the public buildings of Paris, it 
is the one which would make the most striking 
impression upon the casual visitor who should 
enter it unaware of the spectacle within. The 
paintings of the dome ana its pendents by Gros 
and Gdrard; the repetitions from Michael An¬ 
gelo and Raphael; the crowds and clusters of 
columns; the disposition of light; tho cunning 
arrangement of objects, giving the idea of “ am¬ 
ple space to narrow bounds;" all combine to 
render it a marvel of architectural art. In the 
vaults beneath are cenotaphs to Voltaire and 
Rousseau, whose remains, were removed hither 
during the first revolution, but were secretly 
expelled at the restoration. Among the cele¬ 
brated men buried here are tho Dutch admiral 
De Winter, Lagrango the mathematician, Bou¬ 
gainville the navigator, and Marshal Lannes. 
Here Mirabeau was buried with great pomp in 
1 1791; and here, too, Marat for a time found a 
resting-place. Both Mirabeau and Marat were, 
however, depantheonised by order of the na- ‘ 
itional government; and the body of the latter 
Was dragged from the Pantheon, find thrown, 
into tho common sower. During the revolution 
of '48 the Pantheon was tho head-quarters and 
rallying point of the insurgents on this side of 
the river. For two whole days they repelled 
the assaults of the national guard and the troops 
of the line, and were only driven out at last by 
the power of artillery. 

From the Pantheon to tho Luxembourg is 
but a step; and here the stranger may find 
amusement for an hour, a day, or a week, if he 
choose. The finest predaceous of the living 
artists of France will btr found here, and may 
be studied at leisure; as, except on fiSto days 
or on holiday occasions, the place is character¬ 
ised by quietness and comparative solitude. 
The extensive gardens and grounds offer a de¬ 
lightful retreat for the student^ and the associa¬ 
tions connected with the spot are of unusual 
interest. Tho,palaco has changed owners many 
times, and played a variety of parts. Built by 
Malrie do Mcdicis, it was sold by her heritors to 
Louis xiv. Thh unfortunate Louis xvi gavo it 
to his brother, afteiyards Louis xvm, who 
resided in it until driven from France by the 
revolution. After his departure it was con¬ 
verted into a prison, and for a long time contri¬ 
buted its bloody sacrifices to the guillotine. In 
1795 tho Directory chose it, for their sittings. 
Bonaparte devoted it to the sittings of tue 
consuls, and then to the assemblies of the con¬ 
servative senate, who sat there till their dissolu¬ 
tion in 1814. In December, 1815, marshal Ney 
was shot on the space behind tho Wall of Hie 
Luxembourg garden. It was at the Luxembourg 
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that Louis Blanc held his socialist meetings, 
which led to the farce of the Executive Com¬ 
mission and a practical trial of socialist prin¬ 
ciples, ending, as all tho world knows, in a com¬ 
plete exposure of their folly and mischievous¬ 
ness. 

Returning from the Luxembourg towards the 
Pont Neuf, the pedestrian may pass thS house, 
No. 20, Rue de l’Ecole de Medecine, in which 
Charlotte Qorday, white in the act of presenting 
a petition to Marat, Btabbed him as he lay in 
the bath. From the Pont Neuf as c a central 
point, ho may reach at easy distances the spot 
where Voltaire died, at No. 1, Rue do Beaumo, 
on the qua* that bears his name—the site near 
the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, where Coligny was 
murdered—the house which replaces that in 
which Moliferc was born, in the Rue de la Ton- 
nellerie—the house in the Rue de la Victoire 
where Napoleon lived with Josephine—the spot 
where the Duke dq Berry was assassinated in 
1820, Place Richelieu—or the house where Cal¬ 
vin lived, 68, Rue St. Victor, which was then 
a seminary, but afterwards a prison, in which, 
during the ominous " days of September,” 
ninety-one priests weft mercilessly butchered 
—or the house where Corneille died, which is 
at No. 18, Rue d’Argenteuil. If the stranger 
have a taste for the terrible, ho may easily find 
the spot where, at the corner of Rue de Rivpli, 
exploded the infernal machine intended to de-, 
stroy Napoleon in the year*1800; though he 
• can no longer identify the window from which 
Fieschi discharged his battery of gun-barrels at. 
. Louis Philippe, the house being pulled down, 
’and a new one. No. 42, Boulevard du Temple, 
standing in its place. He may gaze pensively 
at the entrance to the church of St. Roch, where 
Napoleon mowed down the scctionaries by can¬ 
non shot, and established tho rulo of order by 
the despotism of blood. ' 

Of recollections and associations such as these 
—memories historical, personal, and literary— I 
tho stones of Paris arc full; but we can do no 
more, within tho limits of the present paper, 
than point out the kind of intellectual entertain¬ 
ment which the reflective reader may derive from 
this source in visiting the capital of France. He 
need possess no extraordinary share of penetra¬ 
tion to discover what are the distinguishing 
points of French character, as contrasted with 
our own and that of the Teutonic nations of 
which we are an offshoot. The difference is 
perceptible and striking in every possible phase 
of social development—whether industrial or 
intellectual, domestic or public. The Gallie in¬ 
stinct is essentially dramatic—and, under what¬ 
ever circumstances it is active, it works unceas¬ 
ingly for dramatic effect.* From this prevailing 
instinct the people of France have derived many 
brilliant and solid advantages, and as many pro¬ 
found sorrows and disgraces. It has made them 
the arbiters of taste and fashion to the rest of 
Europe ; it has pAced them at the head of the 
arts of design and of those branches of manufac¬ 
ture in which artistic excellence is the chief ele¬ 
ment of value; gnd in accomplishing this it has 
turned the national characteristic into a source 
of national revenue. Further, it has exalted art, 


literature, nnd science, to a more honourable 
rank than they have ever enjoyed among the 
surrounding nations; add by identifying their 
progress with that of the. people, has diffused 
among the masses, to a greater oxtent than we 
find to be the ease elsewhere, the ameliorating, 
influences of a refined civilisation. On the other 
hand, it is unless certain that to a deplorable 
extent it has substituted histrionic seeming and 
acting for the deeper truths of life; it has brought 
every man, as it were, en spectacle, to show off 
in the fae£ of .his neighbour; and in doing this 
it has turned the home of the Parisian out of 
doors, and exchanged his fireside and its domes¬ 
tic influences for a rush-bottomed chair beneath 
the foliage ftf the Boulevards or by the side of a 
fountain in the Palftis Royal. How much the 
moral tone of the nation must havo suffered by 
this kind of exchange we need not pause to in¬ 
quire. In the course of our stroll we have turn¬ 
ed over a few leaves of their past history; and, 
judging only from what wc have seen, without 
penetrating beneath the social specialities of 
the time, we can recognise the fatal effects 
to- a commonwealth of pandering to the va¬ 
nity, in preference to educating the moral 
faculty, of a people. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON III.—ENCOURAGEMENTS TO DUTY 
JN SCRIPTURE. * 

§ 1. What Scripture reveals in reference to 
Duty. 

You have seen, then, that man has been endowed 
by his Maker with a power of 'distinguishing, in 
some degree, good and bad actions; which is 
called by some the moral sense [or moral faculty], 
and by some conscience.'’ And yon have seen that 
the sacred writers always address us as beings 
having Borne notion’of what duty is; and that the 
moral precepts they deliver always proceed on 
that supposition. And, moreover, it has been 
pointed out that if man had been a being quite 
destitute (like the brutes) of all idea of moral right 
and wrong, then, no revelation of the divine will, 
nor any expectation of fhture rewards and punish¬ 
ments, could have imparted to such a being the 
notion of duty. Man might, in that case, have 
obeyed the divine commands as a matter of pru¬ 
dence ; just as a slave, and indeed a brute, may be 
brought to do. what his master bids him. But 
the notion of being justly bound to obey, as a 
matter of duty, is what could never have entered 
his mind. 

What, then, you mBy next ask, is the connexion 
between a divine revelation and moral conduct P 
If, as wo have seen, a knowledge of God’s will 
could not of itself convey any notion of duty to a 
being naturally destitute of a moral sense; and if 
the sacred writera do not undertake (as it is plain 
they do not) to give precise directions as to every 
point of conduct; what is it that revelation does 
teach us in reference to morality P 

• 

§ 2. God's approval qf Virtue. 

In the first place, we learn from our Scriptures 
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thatour Maker approves of virtue and disapproves 
of vice. Now this was either unknown, or very 
imperfectly known, to the ancient h&then. 
Their most eminent philosophers regarded those 
supposed beings who were called gods (to none 
of whom, by the way, they attributed the crea¬ 
tion), as wholly regardless of human concerns. 

. A'nd as for the talcs circulated amoqg the vulgar, 
about a state of happiness or suffering after death, 
tlltey derided them as “ old wives’ fables." They 
understood what is meant by “virtue,” and Wrote 
many admirable things on the subject; J>ut always 
without any reference, or with very slight reference, 
to the will of their gods. And as for the vulgar 
among the ancient heathen, thougl! they were not 
altogether without a notion that* their gods 
favoured the virtuous, and sometimes sent heavy 
judgments on very great crimes, they trusted 
chiefly to costly sacrifices, to splendid temples and 
images, and to superstitious ceremonies, for mak¬ 
ing their gods propitious and atoning for all viola¬ 
tions of moral duty. 

And, indeed, great part of the worship of several 
of these gods consisted in gross immorality. 
Thus, we read in the book of Deuteronomy con¬ 
cerning the religion of the Canaanites: “ Every 
abomination unto the Lord which He hateth, 
have these nations done unto their gods; for even 
their sous and daughters have they burned in the 
fire unto their gods.” . 

Our religion, qn the contrary, teaches that, “ in 
every nation lrff that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him,” jhat our 
great Master came into the world, and lived and 
died for us, “ that ho might redeem us from 
*11 iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar 
peopife, zealous of good works.” “ If ye love me,” 
says he, “ keep my commandments." And He 
warns us that to those who lead a sinful life, 
even though they shall liaVe preached in his name, 
and “ in his name dene many mighty works,” He 
will soy at tho last day, ” I know you not; depart 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 

§ 3. Divine Approbation of Virtue an 
Encouragement. • 

Now it is indeed true, as was remarked above, 
that if man had been a being destitute of moral 
sense [conscience], no knowledge of the divine 
will could have given him the notion of duty; 
and anything we might do, in compliance with 
God’s will, on grounds of mere self-interest, would 
not be at all of the character of virtue, but would 
be only prudence. But man being such as he 
actually is—capable of understanding the difference 
between moral good and evil, but of a frail and 
imperfect character, and exposed to many tempta¬ 
tions to sin—such a being is of course greatly 
encouraged in virtue, and deterred from sin, by 
knowing that our leaker requires what is good, 
and forbids what is . evil, and that “ He hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness,” and “ will render to every man 
according to his deeds; to them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
thpm that obey unrighteousness, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil/* 


Such an encouragement in the practice of duty 
ns our great Master has thus mercifully provided, 
is what man greatly needs. For, besides the 
temptations to sin which he is exposed to, it is to 
be remembered that, when he does rtsist them and 
fulfils his duty, this does not of itself produce 
any positive pleasure; because it is the very nature 
of conscience to show us that good conduct is whBt 
we are bound to. nn^is only the payment of a just 
debt. If we fail in thjs, and act against con¬ 
science, its reproaches are painful; if we oomplg 
with its Rotates, it then does not pain us, but 
neither does it afford positive gratification, only 
quiet, and peace, and freedom from remorse. For, 
if a man should pride himself on anything he had 
done, as if it were something meritorious in God’s 
sight, as being beyond his bounden duty, this 
thought would be itself a sin. 

Though, however, the mere performance of 
duty does not of itself give positive pleasure, to 
obtain approbation even froip our fellow-creatures 
is gratifying; sometimes, indeed, even dangerously 
so. And our natural desire of approbation, God 
has graciously thought fit to direct towards 
himself; assuring us that He sees, and sees with 
favour, every struggle against sin, every effort to 
obey his commands, and to improve iu virtue. 
And moreover, He lias promised not only to be a 
“ rewarder of them that diligently seek him,” but 
to ( makc their reward consist in a fuller knowledge 
,of him, and a more perfect enjoyment of his 
presence and of hfs approbation. “ We know," 
says the apostle John, “ that when Christ shall • 
( appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
lym as he is.” We have thus, therefore—what_ 
man so much nee<(p—a strong encouragement to* 
strive after the improvement of our moral charac¬ 
ter. For “ every one,” the apostle goes on to sav, 

“ that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, 
even eg He is pure.” 

§ 4. Divine Aid in the performance of Duty. 

Secondly, man being by nature weak, and being 
beset by temptations, our religion holds out the 
promise of inward divine aid in the practice of 
duty, from the Holy Spirit, which “ helpeth our 
infirmities.” “I am the.vim,” says our Lord, 
“ye are the branches; as a branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me: without mo ye can 
do nothing." And “ It is God that worketh in 
us,” says tho apostle Paul, “ bqfh to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” 

As for man’s need of such aid—that is, his 
frailty and profieness to fall iuto sin—that is but 
too •well known from universal experience. Bat 
some persons seem inclined to attribute this 
entirely to bad governments and laws, faulty 
educatiofl, and bad examples. And they seem to 
think that improvements in governments and 
systems of education might put an end to all 
moral evils. Ns doubt erroneous education, un¬ 
wise laws, etc., do exist, and do greatly contribute 
to increase the fanltiness of ttffi human character; 
but they never could have been the original cause 
of it; since it is from men they have all proceeded. 
Our Scripture history, however, tells us that our 
first parents, without any bad education, corrupt¬ 
ing examples, bad governments, etc., did transgress 
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the only command given them. And as no one of 
ns can be of a tinner and purer moral character 
than they were originally, wo may he sure that 
we, left to our own unaided strength, would pro¬ 
bably hare sited, if placed in their situation, no 
better than they did. 

• * 

§ 5. Scripture Examples. 

Thirdly, we find set before r us in our Scriptures 
the life of pur 8avionr, who " left ns an example 
that we should follow His steps,” and “ purify 
ourselves as He is pure.” , 

And we have the examples of hi s^ apostles, 
which are instructive to us, both in thcfr failings 
which are recorded, and in their recovery through 
their divine Master's instruction and support, and 
in the life of devoted Christian virtuo to which 
they were at length brought. For they were 
evidently not men of superior natural intelligence, 
nor were they originally exempt from worldly 
ambition, and timidity, and other failings. And 
we can trace in the Scripture history the gradual 
improvement and elevation of their characters, 
under the training to which they were subjected. 

Fourthly and lastly, although, as has been said, 
there is no such thing attempted by the sacrad 
writers ns a complete enumeration of all points of 
duty, in all possiblo circumstances, still they afford 
us much important moral instruction in those points 
wherein it is most needed. They dwell on such 
duties us their hearers were the most disposed to 
neglect; such as, kindness to enemies, patience 
■ under provocation, forgiveness of injuries, and the 
like. They correct, from time to time, various 
.errors in moral conduct to which men are liable. 
And they instruct us, in various ways, how to 
rectify and improve our moral judgment, and 
bring it into practice in our lives. 

For, man’s moral faculty is (as was observed at 
the beginning) capable, like our other faculties, of 
cultivation and improvement, and liable to be 
depraved and perverted in various ways. And a 
moral instructor is one who undertakes, not indeed 
to create a moral faculty in a being quite destitute 
of it (any more than an oculist undertakes to 
create eyes), but to cultivate and improve the 
moral faculty, and reimvc its imperfections, and 
preserve it from corruption; even as an oculist 
seeks to preserve the eyes, and to cure the diseases 
of them. 


A REMINISCENCE OF MRS. OPIE. 

Among the reminiscences of Mrs. Opie’s oarlier 
days, she used to mention her being present in 
the Court of Assize at Norwich, «n one occasion, 
when lord Loughborough (afterwards earl of Itos- 
lyn) presided an the bonds. She had eagerly de¬ 
sired, she said, to see this distinguished man, who 
was well known to her by name, and had been, as 
Alexander ..Wedderburne, the birlt of party ran¬ 
cour and spleen. Especially, it was generally 
known that in the lines*-- * 

“ A pert, prim prater of tbe Northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in hie face"— 

Churchill had meant to designate him. It is pro¬ 
bable that Wedderburne waa concerned in the 


prosecution of Wilks, the friend of Churchill, and 
this circumstance might have been tho provoca¬ 
tive to this burst of spleen in the poet. Mrs. 
Opie, in a short account sho gave of him, said: “ I 
can scarcely imagine any provocation great enough 
to excuse these lines; ana he is Baid to have shown 
great mildness and moderation when he held the 
office of attorney-general. After he became lord 
Loughborongb, and was appointed lord chief jus¬ 
tice of the Common Pleas, he departed from this 
mildy moderate course (if his enemies are to be 
credited), ,for he was so prone to convict capitally, 
that his name was punned upon, and he was called 
lord Ijove-hcmrrcau. Whether this accusation of 
loving the hangman was tnte or false, in this in¬ 
stance, I have no means of deciding; but I can 
with heart-felt pleasure assert, that few indeed 
are the judges of the present day who deserve 
the charge of being friendly to capital punish¬ 
ments. 

"Long had I desired to see this famed personage, 
and when I found that he was coming k> Norwich 
as one of the judges on our circuit, I was very 
desirous to obtain admission into the court. With 
the portrait of Churchill in my mind, I prepared 
to gratify my curiosity in beholding the original 
of it. I found hie appearance so singular, and so 
distinguished, that lie would have riveted my 
attention had I known nothing of him before I 
saw him. Never did I see a human face so much 
resembling a parrot as his. The nose was nearly 
a beak, and nut up at the nostril as that bird’s 
beak is. J think there was a degree.of projection 
about the chin, which prevented any appearance 
of feebleness or imbecility about tbe lower part of 
tho face. The orbs of the eyes projected, like 
those of a parrot, but they were so bright, so ex¬ 
pressive, and so intellectual, that I speedily forgot 
all the other features of the countenance, in watch¬ 
ing them. 

“ As usnal, it was not long before I obtained a 
seat on tbe bench beside the judge; and during 
the course of the marning, Windham of Felbrigg, 
who was at that time, I think, member for Nor¬ 
wich, cama to pay his respects to lord L., and 
I waa alnused with watching* tho flashing of 
their fine intelligent eyes, while they conversed 
together; and, os it was always one of my greatest 
gratifications to see or hear Mr. Windham, I was 
sorry when ho withdrew, and the judge resumed 
his duties. 

"But I soon forgot my regret in tho interest ex¬ 
cited by the cause which then came on. A young 
clergyman in the county had been so forgetful of 
his duty, as to allow passion and a sense of sup¬ 
posed injury to master him so completely, that, in 
a public ball-room, he pulled a gentleman by tho 
nose; and the present action waa brought against 
him by the person assailed. I was very attentive 
to all that passed, but especidly enjoyed watching 
tho effect of it upon the speaking countenance of 
the judge, whose glances appeared to me to in¬ 
quire whether those around were as keenly alive 
to the ridiculous points of the affair as himself. 
At length a witness was called to prove tbe as¬ 
sault. He was b tall, thin, sallow man, a clergy¬ 
man, much respected by those who knew him 
well, bnt who entertained peculiar opinions, and 
had a very precise, formal manner, and a slow', 
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solemn, formal mode of speaking 1 , rather trying 
to tho patience, in the witness box. 

“ But the judge was patient, and evidently greatly 
amused at the manner and communications of the 
witness under examination. 4 To the point, air,’ 
cried the less patient examiner. ‘ Did you, or did 
you not, see the assault ?’ 1 Yes,’ he replied. ‘ I 
was standing by the side of the dancers, when Mr. 

-approached. He placed himself opposite to 

the plaintiff, at perhaps twelve paces or so dis¬ 
tant from him. He then put his hand t» his 
head, and leaned his elbow upon his arm, seem¬ 
ing for some minutes—I can’t say exactly how 
many—absorbed in thought; I might say, in in¬ 
tense thinking; when, suddenly, tie sprang for¬ 
ward, and pulled Mr. —— by the pose.' Uni¬ 
versal laughter followed this testimony, which, 
though speedily checked by the call for silence, 
was renewed, when the judge, casting a most 
satirical glance around, observed, in a lond voice— 

4 The most singular resnlt of intense thought 
that I ever remember to have heard!' and the 
corners of his mouth continued still to move with 
internal laughter when he had resumed the official 
gravity of the judge. 

" I, meantime, was charmed to see that a judge 
could laugh; and there was a dignity in his man¬ 
ner, and a courtesy in his whole demeanour, which 
much' removed tho prcjudico I had conceived 
against him, though he never did me the favoui; 
to address to.mo a single word. Soon after these 
assizes he was mime lqrd chancellor; and in 1801, 
I was reminded of his propensity to humour by 
an observation be made in bis own court, of which 
T was the original cause. A little ballad of mine, 
called 4 Tho Orphan Boy,’ bad been written by 
the foe one composer, and was therefore his sole 
property; another, however, set it to music, and 
published it. My friend applied to the chancellor 
to grant an injunction to prevent his rival from 
selling the song he had thus appropriated. Coun¬ 
sel for the contending parties were warm and long 
in debate, when lord Loughborough, assuming 
(I doubt not) tho ironical expression which I had 
seen and admired on the occasion 1 h'ave rpentioned, 
bugged leave to suggest to the parties that it 
might bo better, and certainly more entertaining, 
if each composer were to sing his own song in 
court! This sarcastic proposal excited a general 
laugh, and being probably regarded as an evidence 
that the judge was fatigued, brought the busi¬ 
ness to a speedier termination. The case was 
adjudged in favour of my friend; for the injunction 
was granted. Lord Loughborough was shortly 
after created earl of ltoslyn j but he did not long 
survive to enjoy his now dignities, his infirmities 
increasing rapidly upon him ; he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, in the year 1805, and was buried in St, 
Paul's cathedral. As a proof that this judge was 
interested in endeffrouriag to mitigate tho suffer¬ 
ings even of his erring fellow mon, I will just men¬ 
tion that, iu 1703, be wrote a pamphlet on the 
state of prisons in England, and the best means of 
improving them.’’ 

Many years after the incidents mentioned above, 
when Mrs. Opie was visiting in the summer of 
1806, with her husband and sir David (then Mr.) 
Wilkie at Southhill, the seat of Samuel Whit¬ 
bread, esq., she was unexpectedly reminded of 


Alexander Wedderburne, earl of Roslyn. In a 
letter to her father, she related the circumstance. 

“ The first day I came to Southhill,” she wrote, 44 1 
met three lovelychildren on the staircase; I supposed 
them to be the children of our host,*and addressed 
them accordingly; the nurse-mud who was with 
them informed me that I was mistaken; that the 
little giil was lady Janet Sinclair, and the lovely boy 
in petticoats, beside her, was lord Loughborough! 

I thought I should'bave laughed aloud, for my 
associations with that nafne are a gredt wig and a 
parrot fece ?■ The child himself, on uncommonly 
grand and diandsome boy of four years old, said; 

4 My red name is James — that is what my 
friends call me, but my nickname is lord Lough¬ 
borough.* 4 And who calls you soP’ 4 The maids 
in the nursery,’ he replied. This child was the 
great nephew of the judge, and the son of the 
lovely and fascinating lady Roslyn, who was 
among the guests then visiting at Southhill, and 
with whom Mrs. Opie speedily formed an inti¬ 
macy, which wonld probably have ripened into 
friendship had not the premature death of lady 
R, prevented Mrs, Opie’s promised visit to Roslyn 
castle. She did indeed visit that place ton years 
after, hut then the fair* and lovely woman was 
joined in death to “ the lordly line of proud St. 
Clare 1” Mrs. Opie visited her grave in the beau¬ 
tiful (though ruined) chapel, and stood on 
the stone that covered her remains. She told 
s a touching little incident which occurred to her 
‘at the time. An auld wifie ” had accompanied 
her as guide to the spot, of whom, anxious to ■ 
elicit something respecting the departed lady, 
*she inquired whether she had known lady Roslyn P 
“Knew her!” replied the woman, almost pettishly. ’ 
“ Ay! to be sure 1 did, and many others knew 
her too; and there were as many tears shed at her 
death as would ha* washed out a shirt or a snek.” 
The eulogy, homely as it was, was earnest and 
touching ; mid, said Mrs. Opie, 44 with a tearful 
eye and a quivering lip, I turned away, for it 
had gone to my heart.” 


Practical Tirooftni.—None art so likely to maintain 
a watchful guard over tlieir Varts and lives as thoso 
who know the comfort of living near in communion 
with God. They feel their privilege, and will fear 
losing it. They will dread falling from their high es¬ 
tate, and marring their own comforts, by bringiug 
clouds between themselves and Chrjjt. He that goes 
on a journey with little money about him takes little 
thought of danger, and cares littlo how late he travels. 
He, on the coutngy, that carries gold and jewels will 
ho a cautious traveller; ho will look well to his roads, 
liis lwrse, and his company, and run no risks. The 
fixed stars arc those that tremble most. The man that 
most fully enjoys the light of God’s reconciled counte¬ 
nance, will lie n man tremblingly afraid of losing its 
blessed consolations, and jealously fearful of doing any¬ 
thing to grieve the Holy Ghost. 

Awschotv o* Rf Roemns.—This Puritan divine was 
styled the “ Enoch” of his day. Bishop Kennet said of 
him, that England hardly ever bftught forth a man 
who walked more closely with God. He was always 
remarkable for gravity and seriousness in company. 
Being once addressed by a gentleman of rank—* 1 Mr, 
Rogers, I like you and your company well enough, but 
yon are too pittite" " Oh, sir,' replied Mr. R<%ers, 
“ I serve a precite God.” 
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A Skvix that had a Tongue.—' When Dr. John 
Donne, the famous poet and divine of the reign of Jainos 
I., attained poosessiou of his first living, lie took a walk 
into the churchyard, 'where the sexton was at the time 
digging a grave, and in the course of his labour ichrow up 
a skull. This skull the doctor took into his hands and 
found a rusty heainun >.«u sticking in the temple of it, 
which he drew out secretly, and wrapped it m the comer 
of his handkerchief. He then demanded.,of the grave¬ 
digger whether he knew whose skull that was. Ho swl it 
was a man's who kept a brandy-shop; au honest, drunken 
fellow, who one night having taken two quarts,Vus found 
dead ill his bed next morning. “ Hud ho a wife ?”—“ Yes." 

“ What character does she bear P"—“ A very good one: only 
the neighbours reflect ou her because she married the day 
after her husband was buried.” This was enough for the 
doctor, who, under the pretence of visiting his parishioners, 
called on the woman: lie asked her several questions, Mid 
among others what sickness her husband died of. She 
giving him the snme account he had before received, 
he suddenly opened the handkerchief, and cried, in an 
authoritative voice, “Woman, do you know this nailP" 
She was struck with horror nt the unexpected demand, 
instantly owned the fact, and was brought to trial and 
executed. 

DlSCIM-INE and Restbaiht job the Youno.j— 
The eldest son of president Edwards, congratulating a 
friend on having a fine family of sons, said to him, with 
much earnestness: “ Remember, there is but one inode 
of family government. I have brought up and educated 
fourteen boys, two of whom I brought, or rather suf¬ 
fered to grow up, without the rod. One of these was my, 
youngest brother; and the other Aarou llurr, my sis- 
. tor’s only soil,” both of whom had lost their parents in 
tlieir childhood: "and from both my observation and 
experience, I tell you, sir, ' maple-sugar government ’• 
.will never answer, liewaro how you let the fll.,t 
act of disobedience iu your little boys go unnoticed, 
and, unless evidence of repentanco bo manifest, un¬ 
punished.” 

Of all the sermons I ever heard, long or short, this 
has been among the most useful, so far as this world is 
concerned. It is a solemn lesson, to be nnycrftdly pon¬ 
dered by all parents and guardians. The Bible lays down 
four great rules, involving tho four greet elements of the 
successful religious training of children—prayer, instruc¬ 
tion, example, and restraint. And it is doubted if a soli¬ 
tary ease can be found where all these have been united, 
where the child has not followed iu the footsteps of the 
pious parent; while, ou the other hand, if but only one of 
the four has been neglected, it may havo been the ruin of 
the child. 

Remember, Christian parent, it is not enough to pray 
for, or eveu with your children, if you do not also in¬ 
struct them; and it will be in vain to instruct them, if 
your own example contradicts your teaching; and in 
vain will be the player, the instruction, the example, 
if, like Eli, when your chitdrcu do wrong, you “ re¬ 
strain them not.” But let all bo found united, in all 
he found faithful to your duty, and<you may trust in 
God that he will fulfil his promises, aud that your 
children will grow up to serve him, and to Most you 
far your fidelity to their highest interests.— A merican 
Mettengtr. 

How CiGrAHS ABB Made.— In a number of the “ Lan¬ 
cet,” not long since, a report of its analysis of cigars is given. 
The general mass of cigars examined had “ no adultera¬ 
tion, but some samples are thus described:—“Mode up 
in the centre with sweepings, probably of the warehouse. 
It contains dost, dirtrfragrncnte of mortar, pipcos of apple 
paring, and much broken and refnse tobacco-leaf. Pur* 
chased of a hawker in Whitechapel*road; these cheroots 
were made up of two twitted wrappers or layers of 
tbiu brown paper, while the interior consisted entirely of 
bay, not a particle of tobacco entering into their composi¬ 
tion.” 


_Mabels.— An article in Ildnt's “Merchant’s Maga¬ 
zine,” upon American marbles, says that the tract of couu- 
try lying between the Adfrondac mountains on the cast, 
and extending from the northern part of Vermont south, 
iuto Connecticut, contains tho finest specimens of marble 
in tho world. The Parian marble, so long celebrated as 
unsurpassed iu quality and variety, the writer says, is 
exceeded iu every respect by that of New England. The 
value of the marble quarried there, is now amounting to 
nearly two millions of pounds sterling, annually. 

Kbxabkablb Exkhfhon tbom Choleba.— At the 
anniversary meeting of the members and friends of tho 
Aberdeen Ragged Kirk Mission, held on New-vcaT’s-day, 
tho president Stated that, although above 100 deaths bad 
occurred from cholera last year in the east end of the city, 
where the mission operates, uot a single death had occurred 
among any of their members. Two cases of attack only 
hod happened, and those had been speedily relieved by the 
application of a remedy kindly sent by the dowager lady 
Urey, of London, and consisting chiefly of essence of 
camphor in spirits of wine. He ascribed the exemption of 
the members of the mission from the fatal disease to the 
use of sanitary means, but more especially to their 
abstinence from intoxicating drink. During tho prevalence 
of the pestilence they bad helped each other to clean their 
houses, practise wholesomo ablutions, and to keep their 
minds engagod when the labours of tho day wore over, by 
holding meetings for social and moral improvomcut.in the 
chkpcl and schools of the mission. The chairman further 
stated that since the mission hail been instituted in ISIS 
they had increased, from a handful of people assembled in a 
small room of a miserable bouso in a .notched locality, to 
having a chapel for Sunday services, which was now so 
well attended that they had been obliged to set. about 
buildiug a larger one; lecture-rooms for scientific and other 
lecture# every Tuesday and Friday evenings; two day and 
evening schools, where 23Uchildrcu were taught the element# 
of cdueatiou at a fee of Id. a-week; a penny bank, which 
bad saved up from 4600 depositors £1260, and repaid the 
deposits every six months; a temperance society, which bad 
enrolled about 600 members last year; a Bible, and Tract 
society, tho members of which, by subscriptions of a half¬ 
penny aud a penny a-week, had purchased 460 tables, and 
40,000 tracts and magazines. They had Sunday schools 
with 280 children, a library and newspapers for the people 
of the district, and a Sana of JIopo for the youug. Iu 
consequence of the gradual and quiet operation of all this 
moral machinery the .social condition of tho people laid 
been so much improved thnt Hie local authorities bad 
cheerfully testified to the happy change. The Queen had 
taken a special interest in the mission, every year receiving 
reports of its progress, aud her Majesty had signified her 
desire to encourage it as a model institution by giving 20/. 
to the .first little chapel, 261. to the penny school, and Co/, 
to the extension funa. The secret of their success, lie said, 
lay in one word—self-reliance, their constant aim being to 
teach toe people how to help themselves.— Times. 

Caution to Ssbvabts and othbes.—A great num¬ 
ber of cases annually preseut themselves to medical men, 
where affections in tho knees have been produced by 
tcneeling upon hard fioort, dec., for the purpose of scour¬ 
ing, without using a proper protection for the joint. 
These affections, though perhaps only causing slight lame¬ 
ness at first, will in many constitutions, if neglected, 
terminate in diseases of a more serious nature, causing 
both loss of limb am) life. It is therefore highly desirable 
that servants and others who have these duties to perform, 
should be provided with, and made to use, proper basses 
or cushions, constructed for that purpose. 

Candovb.—A scholar, a little boy in the Cambrian in¬ 
stitution for the deaf and dumb, on being asked a question 
which he was not prepared to answer, thought for a 
minute; then wrote on his slate, "Short of information 
on the subject." How many might learn from this 
child! 
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TBE LITIGANT BROTHERS BURNING THEIR PAPERS, 


THE EAR-RING WITHOUT AN EAR. only a few acres in extent. The winding of the 
Amongst the numerous domains possessed in river formed it into a peninsula, shadowed by wil- 
Normandy during the seventeenth century by the lows, birch-trees, and alders, in the midst of which 
De Villars family, there was one, known by the a former proprietor had made a garden, faithfully 
name of Motteville, situated near the Vire, and of copied from the celebrated one at Versailles. There 
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were the same avenues of elm-trees, the same considerable sums; but on that very account the 
thickets, the same statues—the latter, however, litigants announced themselves quite determined 
of diminished size, and formed of the stone of the to persevere to tho last, in order not to lose the 
country, instead of bronze or marble. The fame fruits of their outlay. The abbd listened patiently 
of Mottevillc #as spread through the whole of to each, without finding fault, or making any ob- 
Normandy: every one, for leagues round, came to jeetion; and having thus rendered them favour- 
sec the garden of the marquis ; and the country ably disposed towards him, he asked permission to 
gentlemen declared that a visit to it rendered one read to them an the evening a short story which 
to Versailles superfluous. , | he had just written, and respecting which he 

After the death of the # marquis, tho chevalier wished to have their opinion. Both cousins, 
de Castel and the viscount de Beauvilliers, his next though declaring their incapacity to act as lito- 
of kin and co-heirs, came together to t'fie, chateau, rary censors, accepted his proposal with pleasure, 
bringing with them a host of lawyers and ap- j After dinner, the abbe drew forth his manu- 
praisers, in order to arrange the division of the ' script, and began to read as follows :— 
property. They found there one of their relations, j “Amongst tfie innumerable isles which stud 
Charles Trence de Castel, bettor known as the , the Pacific, are two of moderate extent, but of 
abbe de St. Pierre, who had attended the death- unequalled fertility. Wild corn grows there in 
bod of the marquis. The two cousins knew and abundance, while the trees and shrubs produce 
loved the abbe, and joined iu begging him to con- endless varieties of nourishing and delicious fruits, 
tinne at the chateau. i Deer and wild goats range there in numbers; 

Trence de St. Pierre was a man of few words, while the bays and creeks between the two islands 
but his mind was continually engrossed with the swarm with excellent fish. 

welfare of others. He well deserved an euloginm 1 “ Each of these islands could boast of but one 

passed on him, that “liis entire life might be inhabitant. He of the Green inland was named 
summed up in two words— give and forgive.” Maki; he of the Round island, Bavko. They Irc- 
The chevalier and the'viscount agreed pretty quently visited each other in their bark canoes, 
well as to the preliminaries of the division. It and lived on excellent terms. Maki was the bet- 
was found easy to make a fair partition of farms, ter hunter, and Barko the more skilful fisher of 
woods, and dwelling-houses; but when Motteville the*two, so that they used mutually to exchange 
came in question, each declared that he must lmye tkeir booty, and the comfort of each was increased, 
it at any price. The possession of this beautiful „ln all other respects their riche^werc equal, and 
spot, in fact, added a sort of prestige to its owner: their habits alike. Each inhabited a cabin, lasbion- 
hc was certain of receiving the visits of all the ed by his.own hands, of branches mid sods; they j 
Norman nobility, and of being recognised as the ,had no other clothes than the skins of tho elks 
representative- of the marquis. The dispute on and deer which they killed, no other ornaments 
this subject between the cousins soon grew to a than the feathers of wild birds, or plumes of juried 
quarrel. From angry words they passed to loud waving grass. 

threatenings; and each, excited by contradiction, 1 " It happened one day that Barko, while cut- 

declared that he would spend every penny he pos- ting up a fish which he had caught, found in its 
sessed in the courts of law, before he would„yield stomach a glittering ornament, in the shape of a 
liLs claim to the other. All this was witnessed by ! semicircle of gold, set "with precious stones of 
the abbe with much pain. He attempted some various colours. A civilised man would have rc- 
gentle interference ; but the counsels of reason cognised it as the top of one of the elegant combs 
usually produce on anger the same effect as water with which the Spanish ladies used then to adorn 
when thrown on red fire; instead of extinguish- their hair :* but Barko had never before seen ally¬ 
ing, it only augments the flame. The good man thing qf ‘the kind. After having shouted and 
soon perceived that •■all Jiis words were useless; jumped for joy, he tried by turns how it would 
and lie who was seeking to establish the basis of, answer as a diadem, a neck ornament, a nose 
an universal peace amongst the nations of the jewel, or an ear-ring. The last arrangement pleased 
earth, was forced to renounce the hope of restoring : him the best; so the glittering semicircle was 
concord between his two cousins. j firmly fixed in liis left ear, and hung dowu con- 

Hostilitics had commenced by each committing ! spicuously to his shoulder, 
bis cause into the hands of lawyers. Consults-1 “ This being accomplished, Bnrko’s next thought 

tions, appointments, and demands for sums of was to hasten to communicate his good fortune to 
money, which the litigants bad to borrow at high Maki. The latter was struck dumb with admira- 
interest, followed as the necessary consequences, tion: never had he seen or dreamed of anything 
Both squandered the inheritance before they re- so splendid. But from the height of admiration 
ceived it. there is often a steep and rapid descent to the 

The remnant, however, of good sense and good abyss of jealousy. Maki began to think, why 
feeling which they preserved, induced them to ■ should his friend, rather than he, possess such a 
continue living together on apparently friendly treasure P Did not the fishes of the ‘ Father of 
terms in the chateau, while their men of business the waters’ belong equally to both P Besides, it 
carried on in their names a desperate legal war- was close to the shore of the Green island that thy 
fare. The abb£ de St. Pierre, neuter iff the con- fish was taken; consequently, ought not the prize 
ilict, was the recipient in turn of the confidence to belong to him P 

of each of the belligerent parties. One day espe- “ These reflections were speedily repeated aloud, 
dally, the chevalier and the viscount had coinmuni- Barko replied with a haughtiness inspired l>y bis 
eated to him separately their want of money to recent good fortune. The ornament was his; no 
prosecuto the lawsuit, which had already cost one else had any claim to it, and he would know 
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how to defend his right, if necessary. For the 
first time, the two friends parted in anger. 

"When he was alone, Maki began tb brood 
over the good fortune and the insolence of his 
neighbour, and vowed to have revenge. On the 
next day an opportunity presented itself. Harko 
seeing a buffalo cross the river, pursued it in his 
Canoe, and killed it on a sand-bank close to the 
Green island. Maki immediately ran up, and 
exclaimed that the animal belonged to him ; words 
grew high, and were speedily followed by Allows. 
IJarko was wounded and took ref'ugejn his boat, 
vowing vengeance on his adversary. 

“ The master of the Green island determined to 
he beforehand with him. As s<fon as the night 
fell, lie rowed noiselessly to the liounH island, crept 
towards Barko’s cabin, and fuslied iuto it, hatchet 
ill hand. It was empty : Maki was forced* to 
content himself with setting it on fire, and then 
regained his own dominions. As he approached his 
own cabin, he saw smoke and flame rising above 
the trees that surrounded it: Barko had set it on 
fire ! A similar idea of vengeance had struck both 
simultaneously, and each found himself without a 
habitation. 

“This was but. a prelude to the war which 
ensued. From that day, Maki and Harko re¬ 
nounced the peace and plenty in which they had 
hitherto lived. Completely occupied in laying*and 
avoiding mutual snares, they did not dare to hunt 
and fish as usuaj : they even feared to sleep; amf, 
their hatred went on increasing by means of the 
sufferings which each imposed on the other. 

“ Several combats, in which both were wounded, 
produced no definitive result, except to render 
.their hatred more bitter. Maid’s jealousy became 
ungifrernablc. Every time that he saw afar off 
the sparkling jewel in Barko’s ear, his heart 
swelled with rage. What signified all the blows, 
the hunger, and the wakeful nights which he 
endured, when he * 6001(1 still boast himself the 
possessor of the splendid ear-ring ? 

“ This thought was not 4o be endured, and 
Maki resolved at length to tiring: the warfare to 
an issue. He armed himself with hi* knife and 
hatchet, swam across the water that separated him 
from the Round island (his canoe and that of his 
neighbour were both destroyed), glided through 
the thickets, and, with a savage cry, darted sud¬ 
denly on IJarko. But the latter avoided the 
attack, seized his arms, and opposed a desperate 
resistance to the fury of his assailant. 

“ Both were soon covered with wounds. Maki 
felt his enemy’s hatchet frequently strike his 
head ; but, carried away by a transport of rage, he 
continued to fight, regardless of tho blows he 
received. At length, with one desperate stroke 
he stretched Barko at his feet; he threw himself 
on him with a shout of victory, to which the other 
replied by a dying tfroan, and the next moment 
expired. Mad with pride and joy, Maki tore from 
the ear of the corpse the long coveted ear-ring. At 
length it was his! All his sufferings were fully 
compensated by the possession of tl^s glorious 
trophy. After indulging in a savage laugh, Maki 
pushed asido his blood-stained hair, in order to 
adprn himself with the golden crescent; but 
suddenly his hands, which he had raised to his 
head, fell down, and ho uttered a piercing cry. 


Barko’s strokes had told, and the disputed or¬ 
nament would be henceforth useless. Both the 
cars of the conqueror had been cut off! 

“ Bewildered and affrighted, Maki rose up, and 
cast around him a despairing pjlanee. He saw 
only the desolate islands, the burnt cabins, some 
scattered fragments of the Vark canoes, and the 
mutihfted corpse of him who had been his friend.” 

Here the abbe.de St. Pierre paused. The 
viscount and the chevalier bad Jistened with 
pensive and embarrassed attention. Several times 
their eygs met; at length they both stood up, and 
after haviftg addressed a few common-place words 
of praise to their cousin, they left the room without 
speaking to each other. 

The following morning, when the abbe came 
down to breakfast, he found the two litigants 
standing before a blazing fire, into which they 
were throwing .bundle after bundle of parchments 
and stamped papers. On seeing M. de fc>t. Pierre, 
who had stopped in ama/.epient on the threshold, 
they both turned towavds him, laughing merrily. 

“ What are you doing my friends P” asked he. 

“ Only composing a practical commentary on 
your anecdote,” replied the viscount. “ The 
Norman Maki and Barko, have at length dis¬ 
covered that if they should persist in contending 
about Mottevillc. they would infallibly both be 
ruined; and they have come to an amicable under¬ 
standing, in order that the victor should not find 
himself possessed of the ear-ring without an ear 
t» put it in. *We have drawn lots tor the 
chateau, and it has fairly become the property of 
the chevalier; he having resigned me an 
equivalent in another part of the estate. ’’ 

The good abbe. cordially congratulated liis two 
cousins on this arrangement, which preserved 
alike their fortune and their friendship. Their 
reconciliation Conned henceforth one of the most 
pleasant memories of his life; and he seldom failed 
to Site it, when discussing his favourite theory of 
the spread of peace. Would that nations could 
settle their disputes as easily. 


MURDER MOST FOUL. 

No LESS THAN FIVE HUNDRED MURDERS WERE 
COMMUTED IN LONDON LAST WEEK ! ! ! Nay, 
don’t throw down the paper with an expression 
of incredulity: the fact is under rather than 
over-stated, and was recorded in all the news¬ 
papers in England. That newspaper record is 
copied from a document published with the 
authority and consent of the government, and 
there can consequently bo no mistake about it. 
The book from which the document was made 
up confhins the nama»of every victim, the place 
where he met bis death, and the name of liis 
murderer. The information is all complete and 
perfect as oflicinl exactness can make it. And 
not only was this immense number of people 
handed ever prematurely tS> tlio dominion of 
tho worm last week, but as many were disposed 
of in the same way the week before, an oqual 
number the week before that; and for many, 
many weeks and years has this horrible massacre 
been going on. Five hundred a week, chiefly 
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of the young and innocent, are consigned to the general, and published in the newspapers in an 
reeking grave and the over-full post-house. abridged form, under the head of “ Health of 
These five hundred murders, weekly, are not London”—there are upwards of a thousand 
the work of midnight assassins; neither docs deaths recorded in the metropolis weekly. The 
the drop at Newgate ever avenge the vie- numbers range from about nine hundred to 
tims. By no secret means or mystic incanta- sixteen hundred; but, to make sure of avoiding 
tions are these crimes carried on, but in broad exaggeration, take the average, weekly, at one 
open daylight—in every narrow court, in every thousand, whiqh is at least double what it would 
pent-up alley, in the vicinity of every open bo under a sanitary system comprising such ar- 
ditch and obstructed sewer. Turn into any of rangementa as are approaching completion la 
the byeways of London^ and you may see the several provincial towns, 
process of human slaughter going on. Within There is a common saying, that the large 
a stone’s-throw of the stateliest habitations— towns are the graves of tho people; and the 
which tho murderers seldom attack, and when high rate of mortality prevalent amongst large 
they do, the inmates are well prepared to repel assemblages of human beings has been looked 
the aggression—under the very windows where upon as an absolutely necessary condition ; but 
local legislators declaim about the perfections of not only might large-towns be rendered as little 
local self-government, an army of devastators subject to the various diseases incident to 
are cutting and slashing and destroying, and humanity as the rural villages, but'be facilities 
the undertaker is huddling up the work to make abounding in large communities for the proper 
room for more slaughter. See that gully-holc, treatment of disease render it quite possible, 
indicating an attempt to convey away the filth nay, probable, that tho rate of mortality may 
from the houses : it is the den of a whole troop in towns be reduced even lower than in the 
of murderers. Look attentively, aud you may couutry. All the facts that have been collected 
see the foul agents issuing forth, entering the on the subject point to the conclusion that, by 
adjoining dwellings, and'Vvitli withering breath the wise and benevolent arrangements of the 
blasting tho health and the hopes, perhaps, of a Divine Being, alt, or nearly all, the physical 
whole family at once; for if tho head of the evils to which we arc subjected in this world aro 
family be the victim, what but pauperism, of Jargelyrcmediable byour own exertions.and that, 
beggary, or worse, is left for the survivors ? by an intelligent observance of cause and effect, 
But what if the destroyer finds his victim too jre may secure a much larger measure of general 
strong for him ? Even then he leaves a mark health and happiness than has hitherto been en- 
that remains through life. Once stricken by joyed by the most favoured classes. But for 
the fever, the victim, if he survives the attack, our present purpose it is unnecessary to insist 
carries the results with him to his grave, in the upon this somewhat extreme view. To prove 
shape of a debilitated constitution or a depressed the assertion with w hieh this paper commences, 
physical and moral energy. it is only required that facts already verified bo 

Let us look up tho next court. Another adduced. By keeping within this limit, the 
army of destroyers, another hecatomb ofvictims! danger of being charged with utopianism is 
Here there is nogully-hole sending forth its yeek- avoided, as wc propose nothing more than an 
ing pestilence, but there is death from more *ob- extension of the measures to which wc appeal 
vioua causes—pools of filthy water, heaps of cab- for our proof. > 

bage leaves, turnip and potato parings, dead dogs Of the wholo population of London, rather 

and cats, together with every imaginable variety more than forty die annually out of every 
of domestic refuse. Hero tho ravagers are en- thousand. , If we take particular localities, we 
throned on muck heaps, instead of being hidden find the < mortality in some of them much 
in caves and dark places. Here there has been greater—in some cases as high as one hundred 
no attempt to make caves for them, there aro out of every thousand, or tun per cent. For 
not even apologies for sewers, and so the cellars instance, in such places as Agar-town, St. 
undertake the dnty of drainage as well as they Pancras, the average age of all who died in 
can. Instead of the collars being drained into 1850 was a fraction over ten years, and a 
the street, tho street drains into tho cellars, state of things precisely similar provails in 
forming the most convenient and filthy plunge- the Potteries, and in met in every one of 
baths for the recreation of the agents when they those crowded localities inhabited by the 
are weary. working and lower classes. In the well-drained 

It is useless to multiply instances; the same districts the mortality is much under the 
description applies to thousands .of places with- average, being in somo instances as low as ten 
in a few yards of every public thoroughfare in in the thousand. If the best neighbourhoods 
the metropolis. In the city*—at the west end—in ! were omitted from tho estimate.it would he 
Whitechapel and Bethnal-green in tho far east: found that tho average rato of mortality is con- 
—in Westminster and M&ry-le-bone in the west siderably more than forty in the thousand. The 
—in Lambeth and the Borough on the southern largo proportion of persons in London able to 
side—and even in that “ salubrious ” northorn j command habitations of a superior order, with 
suburb, Islington, fvhere lodging-house keepers ; every sanitary appliance, tends to reduce tho 
boast that their neighbourhood is " rceom- average rfite of mortality very much below 
mended by the faculty,” the same disgusting that which provails among the masses, whoso 
state of things prevails, with scarcely appreciable condition is therefore not truly indicated by 
mollifications. According to the weekly docu- the returns; but in those establishments whero 
ment alluded to—the Report of the registrar- tho working classes have been supplied with 
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Ihe moans of being cleanly, and tbcir dwellings 
thoroughly ventilated, the mortality has been 
diminished to less than twenty in the thousand. 
Taking four of tlio “.Model Dwellings,’’ situated 
respectively in Old Pancras-road, Bagnigge- 
wells, Streatham-slroct, Bloomsbury, and Albert- 
ptreet, Mile-end, the average mortality was 
found in 1850 to bo ten in a thousand,* or as 

} ow a rate as that exhibited by any of the most 
avoured districts in the metropolis. The in¬ 
habitants of these model dwellings arc? com¬ 
posed of the same classes as • those who are 
found, under other circumstances, to suffer so 
much from disease and prematyre death. From 
the opening of the first of these dwellings, in 
1840, only one case of fever haw occurred up 
to the middle of 1851, "while, if they had 
suffered in proportion to other districts * in¬ 
habited by the same classes, there would have 
been sixty cases. “It is difficult,” says the 
late Dr. Grange!*, in commenting on this fact, 
“ to conceive of any evidence more significant 
than this, or more calculated to demonstrate 
the supreme importance of sanitary principles.” 
Another curious proof of the general health of 
these people is the following, given by one of 
themselves. “A druggist concluded that, as 
the. Pancras-road buildingR contained a large 
number .of families, it would be a good specu¬ 
lation to open a chemist’s shop in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood; this he did, but in fifteen 
months tho undertaking turned out such a com- 
ilele failure that it was abandoned, and tho 
muse was converted into a provision shop.” Jt 
is probably too much to expect that the general 
• mojtality can be reduced so low as ten in a 

• This is taking-all the establishments named together. 
One of them, tlio Pancras-road building, shows a result some¬ 
what leas favourable, tlio mortality being a fraction over two 
per cent., or 20 in the thousand; but the proportion of children 
to tho totul number vgaa found to be much greater than tho 
ordinary average. In 1811, Inc number of children living in 
the metropolis, under ten years of age, was *217 to every 
thousand of tho population, and tlnymruberof deaths amongst 
these children was !>2 out of every thousand; in tho model 
dwelling, the rate was 25 out of a thoysand: a further con¬ 
firmation of our position, even under unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, that tho mortality is more than double^what it ought 
to be. We have a striking instance, illustrative ofc thi9 posi¬ 
tion, in a report to the General Board of Health on the sanitary 
condition ot the borough of Macclesfield, by Robert llawlin- 
son, esq., one of tho superintending inspectors to the Board. 
It is there stated, on the authority of Mr. John May, tho 
superintendent registrar for the district, a gentleman who 
lias paid much attention to this Bubject, that in the undrained 
streets tho mortality ranges from 62 to 120 in a thousand; 
while in the drained streets it is in Borne instances as low as 
10 in a thousand. In those streets where the mortality was 
120 in the thousand, 40 were children under 12 months old— 
a mortality equal to that of the whole of the town at all ages. 
But tlio real nature of tho case is best seen by comparing tho 
same classes of the people engaged in the same employments, 
and who are only differently influenced by the different sani¬ 
tary conditions in which they exist. Mr. May furnishes the 
following illustrations In Catherine-street and Roe-street, 
which are wed drained and paved, and occupied chielly by 
weavers, the mortnJity was 19$ in the thousand; while in tho 
same class of houses, the people occupying them employed in 
the same trade, in Watorloo-street, Vincent-streot, Bark-lane, 
and Cromton-road, all undrainod, tffe mortality amounted to 
62 in the thousand, or more than three times the mortality in 
the drained streets. In a report to the General Hoard of 
Health, containing 44 A Summary of Experience on Mortality 
and Disease,” by William Lee, esq., superintending inspector, 
it is shown, as the result of an investigation into the condition 
of a largo number of towns, that the general rate of mortality 
may be reduced as low as 11 in the thousand; and the author 
gtrongly recommends the legislature to empower the Board to 
enforce sanitary measures wherever the mortality is found to 
bo 18 in tho thousand, that being a rate considerably in 
excess. 


thousand; but, if the whole of the poorer 
classes could be housed in such habitations as 
those alluded to, there cannot bo a reasonable 
doubt about tbe possibility of so improving 
their general health that the rifle of mortality 
would not exceed, if it reached, twenty in the 
thousand. -That they ca* be so housed is 
happily not a matter of opinion; it has been 
proved by practical experiment in a portion of 

them, and it is only a # question of a few thou¬ 
sands of pounds as regards the remainder. If, 

then, ifc.be' within the reach of human power to 
place the?mass of the people in as good a sani¬ 
tary condition as that enjoyed by the denizens 
of the model dwellings, the number of people 
who dio every week in London is at least 
double what it ought to be, and five hundred' 
out of the thousand are as much the victims of 
neglect and indifference as if they had been 
abandoned to the tender mercies of the assassin 
or the Thug. It is an easier task to rid the 
land of that army of devastators, whose chief is 
typhus, and whose foreign ally is cholera, than 
it was to lock up that horde of robbers who. a 
few years ago, rendered it dangerous to go 
abroad without arnft. We enchained and 
executed the Turpins and the Wilds; let us 
perform an analogous service for those far 
worse marauders, who rob us of our health, by 
poisoning the air wo brealhe and polluting the 
elements of life. 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

» 

BIM-OX BUUTTEIIS. * 

SisfON Shuttees, be it understood, is no creature 
of a romancer’s imagination, but as much an entity 
and a positive fact, as the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer himself, or any other constitutional per- 
sdhage in the realm, or out of it. In truth, Simon 
is more a fact to the public than is the responsible 
individual above named, who, after all, is little else 
than a great financial abstraction to the majority 
of her majesty’s subjects, notwithstanding that 
they feel his hands so deep in their pockets just 
now. This cannot be said flf Simon; he is no ab¬ 
straction ; yonder be goes, pacing placidly the 
broad pavement of Holborn, liis arms folded be¬ 
neath a milk-white apron, and his sunburnt brows 
only half shaded by a little oval projection of 
leather appended to his bluj cloth cap. Simon 
has done his morning's work, and now, with the 
air of a proprietor who feels that “ the ground lie 
treads on i^ his own,” is patrolling his landed 
estate with an evident expression of satisfaction on 
his weather-beaten sexagenarian physiognomy. 

To be plain—for why should we confuse the 
reader?—Simon is esprofessor of the art of open¬ 
ing and shutting shops ; and if distinction were to 
be won in such a walk of life, we should say that 
ho is a distinguished professor. His landed estate 
consists of a furlong or so of the southern Side of 
Holborn, where the pavemdbt is the cleanest, tho 
roadway the broadest, tho shops the most re¬ 
splendent, the shopkeepers the most respectable 
and well-to-do—and where there is a cool and 
quiet court, in which a solitary treo rustles its 
green leaves in the summer breeze, and a con- 
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vcnient pump keeps its hospitable mouth couf inn- 
all)- epi'ii for the refreshment of thirsty lieges. 
Simon's especial function is to take clown the 
shutters of his clients (or patrons, which you 
ehooo*) in the morning, and to put them up sixain 
at night—in which operation he may with perfect 
truth be said to tliroy more light upew the respec- 
tive developments and progress of tho arts of 
commerce and manufacture than any other man in 
his parish. * 

From long* handling of* shop-shutters, Simon 
has grown to regard them very much in the light 
that a shepherd does his sheep. lie knows their 
ailments and infirmities, their individual consti¬ 
tutions and little stubborn ways ; and he will 
humour their caprices, and compassionate their 
• maladies. He is aware that they have to put up 
with very equivocal accommodations in the day¬ 
time while off duty ; some he has to stack toge¬ 
ther under a little pent-house between their own 
and a neighbour’s shop; some have to be thrust 
iuto the cavernous recess beneath the show-board 
of the window; gome have to be carried into the 
back-yard in the rear of the house; and some arc 
ignomiuiously shoved through a grating in the 
causeway into the coal-hide below. That they 
should at times prove a little refractory under 
such treatment, Simon regards as nothing more 
than natural, and he has patience with them ac¬ 
cordingly. When, under the intluence of the fogs 
and damps of winter, they swell, as they are apt 
to do some! imes, he will coax and humour them 
into their places; and when in the summer time 
they shrink, from the heat of the weather, he will 
judiciously ventilate their nocturnal position by | 
allowing them to “inhabit lax," like Milton's 
celestials, while they sentinel the starry heavens. 

How Simon employs the long interval between 
the taking down and the putting up of his especial i 
charge, the shutters, we are not in a condition to ; 
narrate. What we know is, that he is often soin j 
polishing away with rotten-stone and chamois lea¬ 
ther at the long fathoms of brass plate beneath j 
the windows, and as often mounted on steps or a 1 
short ladder, armed with dusters and whitening, 
and rubbing briskly at the monster crystal panes 
which are the source *ot once of the shopkeeper’s 
delight and apprehension. Again, we have seen 
him turn up suddenly from some undiscovered re¬ 
cess at the cry of " Shutters!” from one of his 
patrons, and incontinently take charge of a packet 
of goods to be carried home at the heels of a cus¬ 
tomer, or, it may be, only of a message of imme¬ 
diate importance. And more than once, of a sum¬ 
mer’s afternoon, have we encountered him in tho 
cool court aforesaid, occupied in the cause of hja 
wooden Hock—-now with a pocket plane, shearing 
off a shaving or two from the side of a refractory 
member; now with a hammer and nails, or turn- 
screw and gimlet, adjusting or even renewing tho 
iron sheathing at tlie corners of one aged veteran ; 
now with glue-pot and a rag or two of canvass, 
applying a breast plaster to a split panel. These 
kind offices he is at aB times willing to perform— 
of course not without a consideration. He is great, 
too, in the treatment of blisters—a disorder to 
which shop-shutters are as liable as sheep are to 
the foot-rot. This he cures by the application of 
pumice-stone vigorously administered, followed by 


a new coat of paint; or, that being too expensive, 
of brown varnish, which for a time looks almost as 
well. When he lias a family thus afflicted, ho 
mounts his patients upon trestles, under the tree 
in the cool court aforesaid, and sets to work upon 
them with great deliberation. 

We know nothing of Simon’s political princi¬ 
ples ; bnt in practice he is strictly a conservative, 
and a stickler for the good old times. For more 
than thirty years he lias obtained an honest liveli¬ 
hood by his present profession; and he has been 
heard to remark, that during the whole of that 
period the hours of closing shop have, until very 
lately, been getting nearer midnight, to his in¬ 
creasing annoyaiite and discomfort. He is, there¬ 
fore, on prinonple, a warm advocate of the early 
closing movement. lie would like to see a return 
to tiie ancient fashion of putting up the shutters 
in summer at dusk, and in winter at six o’clock. 
He has a good word to say for the Saturday half¬ 
holiday, and would have no objection, if it could 
be managed, that a few more holidays should be 
scattered throughout the year. 

It is probable that the routine of Simon’s daily 
life is as free from care as that of most men ; but 
we must not imagine, on this account, that he is 
exempt from troubles and anxieties. 1 le has had 
in his time to do battle against rivals in trade, 
who “would fain encroach upon his estate and un¬ 
derbid him in the market. He has at all times to 
fortify himself against the chances of the weather, 
and has grown so sensible to atniosphmic changes, 
that, from various internal promptings, he can 
foretell a.storm long before the black clouds rise in 
the horizon, or a dry season for days before it sets 
in. Then there is a bugbear constantly before his 
imagination, in the shape of that new invention 
which supersedes the use of shut tars altogether to 
the shopkeeper, and which, if it comes into general 
acceptance, will most assuredly supersede the use 
of Simon. It is nothing Less than a futal contriv¬ 
ance for drawing up and letting down an effective 
yet flexible shutter .concealed under the cornice 
above the window: it may be done by the shop¬ 
keeper’s boy .in a minute or less, and it reduces 
the whole art and mystery of Simon’s profession 
to the simple act of turning a winch or pulling, a 
rope. Simon effects the most sovereign contempt 
for a machine “ that would go for to take the bread 
out of an honest man’s mouth,” and has no faith 
in its efficacy against burglars. Happily for him, 
John Bull is slow to adopt even the most palpable 
improvements, and he can console himself in per¬ 
fect safety that the shutters will last his time. 


THE ARMADILLO. 

Thebe is a group of quadrupeds, termed edentate, 
or toothless, because they (U'O cither totally 
destitute of teeth, or because, where teeth are 
present, these organs are limited as to number, 
and are peculiar in their structure, being destitute 
of true roots, and wanting both the enamel and 
the part known in ordinary teeth as the neck. 
These animals are confined, some to tho intertro- 
pical latitudes of America, as the sloths, U 19 
armadilloes, the pichiciago, and the ant-eaters: 
others, as the pangolins or manis, are restricted 
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to Africa, India, and the Indian island*. One, edges of the overhanging armour. In most species 
alone, the aard-vaVk, is a native of Africa. None the leathery skin, between the bands on tho back 
are European. The sloths haunt trees, and feed and that of the under surface, is more or less co¬ 
upon leaves and bud$; tho others are terrestrial, t vered with long bristly hairs, longer and more 
and feed, some upon ants and insects generally, and abundant in joung individuals than in adults. 

| some upon roots and various kinds of vegetable To this ride, however, the mtthtco is an exception, 
matters, as well as upon eggs, reptiles, and carrion. We have already alluded to’the power of rolling 
. Some arc clothed with hair or caarse fur, while themsdlves up into a ball-like figure possessed by 
others are protected by a panoply of plate, or these animals; it i%not, however, possessed to the 
sAlv armour. All, however, are remarkable tor same degree alike by ey^ry species, apd in general 
singularity of form and structure, for muScular this defensive attitude is only assumed when they 
strength, and for tenacity of life. • . are surprised and unable to regain their burrows, 

| Wo purpose to devote the present paper to the to which *thcy first endeavour to direct their 
| Armadilloes. These singular creatures are con- course, and that with a degree of quickness 
lined to the warmer regions of America, and the scarcely to be expected from their appearance, 
species arc tolerably numerous, bur none attain Still it is their ordinary attitude of repose, 
to a large size, excepting fhe great armadillo. The armadilloes are, with a few exceptions, bur- 
(thtxjjpits c/igas,) which in the length of the head rowing animals, and also nocturnal, at least to a 
and body measures three At, exclusive of the tail, great extent, in their habits. Their burrows arc very 
which is about eighteen inches long. This, how- deep and narrow, with two or three sharp turns, 
ever, is but a pigmy to the extinct glyptodon, the and they excavate them with wonderful expedition, 
strong bony armour of which, found in a fossil It is only by smoke or by water that they can be 
stale, has been till lately supposed to havo be- driven forth from these retreats’; such is their 
longed to the colossal megatherium—a mistake strength, and such is the tenacity of their lw>ld in 
which professor Owen has rectified. The glyptodon the narrow passage, tlijt they have been known 
was an enormous armadillo. t 4 o leave their tail in the hands of the hunter on 

! The armadillo, or, ’ns the Guarani Indians term his attempt to drag them out. 

i it, talu, has the whole of the upper surface of the The armadilloes see but indifferently, especially 
| body, tbe t,op of the head, and also the tail, defended in a bright sunshine, but their sense of hearing is 

I by plates and bunds of horny or even bony armonv, very acute, as is also that of smell, and by these 

I diversely arranged in the several species. This, two senses they |irc much guided. The female 
armour, which ’reminds us of that of the lobster, armadillo is said to produce several young at a 
consists of a, broad buckler eoveriug the.neck and birth. The weasel-headed armadillo, or cncou-' 
shoulders, and a similar buckler covering the hind, bert, however, only produced two at a birth in the 
part of the back and the thighs. Ret ween these Zoological gardens. When first born they werp 
bucklers, and occupying the centre of the hack, quite blind, about, four inches in length, soft and 
are bands, laid upon a tough, leathery skin, which, white, but the skin presented all the furrows anil 
when the animal toils itself up in a hedgehog-like mosaic-work which characterise the developed ar- 
fashion, appears between them. These bunds vary niour. The growth of these creatures was not a 
in number in the different species, and, if we may little .surprising; in six or eight weeks they at- 
trust Azara, even in thtf same species, according tuiiftd nearly to the size of their parents. One 
| to age or sex. The top of the head is defended by born on the 3rd of September, 1831, and which 
a ilat skull-cap; the tail, variable in length, is died on the lfith of November following, had in- 
inclosed either in bands, or in a crinkled sheath, creased in weight during that short period to fiffy- 
i and the limbs are encased in a tough sltin more or two ounces two drachms, and measured nearly 
less studded with hard pimples. The gSnqyal ar- twelve inches from the nose to the root of the tail, 
mour of the head, body, and tail, presents a tcssel- Its armour was firm and gomflact. 
luted appearance, being composed, in some in- The food of the armadilloes consists of fallen 
stances, of square or angular pieces welded, as it fruits, roots of various kinds, maize, worms, in- 
were, together; in others, as in the w.atacu, of sects, eggs, gronnd-building birds, reptiles, and 
rosettes, arranged with order and elegance. carrion. According to Azara, they break into the 

Several species of armadillo have been kept alive nests of the termite-ants, and devour the insects, 
iu the gardens of tho Zoological Society, and have The chief food, however, of some armadilloes is 
much amused persons by the peculiarity of their derived from the immense herds of wild cattle 
mode of progress. They pad along at a quick which cover the plains or pampas of vast portions 
pace, their limbs being in action, without any cor- of South America. These cattle are slaughtered 
responding inflexions of the body; hence they chiefly for the sake of the hide and the tallow, and 
seem to be acted upon by machinery directed so as as the carcases are left to rot on the plains, vast 
to put the limbs plone into an unvarying motion; crowds of carnivorou- Imimals, as wild dogs, vnl- 
nnd this is the more conspicuous, as there is no turcs, etc,, are always collected around the place of 
elasticity in these limbs, the entire sole of the feet slaughter. Among these are great numbers of 
being placed upon the ground: in other words, armadilloes, whiftli greedily devour the half-putrid 
their mode of progression is—to use scientific flesh, and so become extremely fat and corpulent, 
phraseology—plantigrade. The peculiarity of the In this condition, notwithstanding the repulsive 
mode of progress thus described, is owing to the nature of their diet, they are esteemed as a great 
combined effects of the armour, the mechanism of delicacy, both by the native Indians and the 
the spine, and the character of the feet. We may Spaniards and Portuguese of America. The ani- 
here add, that the limbs are short, thick, and mal is roasted or baked in its shell, and is con- 
powerful, and are almost entirely concealed by the sidered as an especial dainty. It mast be observed. 
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THE ABMADfLEO (HATACO). 


however, that certain species feed more exclusively 
than do others on a vegetable diet; and to the 
Jlesh of these, Europeans give the preference, while 
that of the carrion-feeding encoubert is chiefly re¬ 
lished by the Indians; though not exclusively so, 
for the Gauchos are not very particular. 

Mr. Darwin, speaHing of some of these animals 
observed by him at Bahia Blanca, says: “ Of 
armadilloes, three species occur, namely, the pichy, 
the peludo, and the apar, or mataco. A fourth, 
the mulita, or mule (so called from its long ears), 
only extends as fas south as the Sierra Tapalguen, 
which is north of Bahia Blanca. The four species 
have nearly similar habits; the peludo, however, 
is nocturnal, while the others wander by day over 
the open plains, feeding on beetles’ larvae, rdbts, 
and even small snakes. The tipar, commonly 
called mataco, has the power of rolling itself into 
a perfect sphere, like one Hind of English wood¬ 
louse. In this state it is safe from the attack of 
dogs; for the dog not being able to take the whole 
in its mouth, tries to bite one si&e, and the ball 
slips away. The |mooth hard covering of the 
mataco offers a better defence than the sharp 
spines of the hedgehog. The pichy prefers a very 
dry soil, and the sandunes near the coast, where 
for many months it can never taste water, are its 
favourite resort. In the conrse of a day’s ride 
near Bahia Blanca, several were generally met 


with.. The instant one whs petceived, it was neces¬ 
sary, in order to catch it, almost to tumble off one’s 
horse; for, if the st»il was soft, the animal bur¬ 
rowed so quickly that its hinder quarters liad 
almost disappeared before one could alight. The 
pichy,. likewise, often tries to escape notice by 
squatting close to the ground. It appears almost 
a pity to kill 6uch nice little animals, for, as a 
Gaucho said, while sharpening his knife on the 
back of one, ‘ Sou fan mansos ’—they we so 
quiet.” 

Among all the armadilloes, there is not one 
which can roll itself up in the form of a ball, ex¬ 
cept the mataco, which is called, from this circum¬ 
stance the bolita, or little ball. It is represented 
in our engraving (which is taken from nature) as 
not quite closed up, the limbs being gathered up 
inside. We have seen a drinking cup made of the 
shell of the mataco, which was used by an Indian 
cacique; and an elegant enp 'It was. 

In its mode of self-protection, the mataco re¬ 
minds ns of the box-tortoises, which can not only 
withdraw their head, limbs, and tail within the 
shell, bnt by means of a hinge completely shut 
themselves up, and thus defy the assaults of ordi¬ 
nary enemies. 

It is not our object here to enter into minutiae 
connected with the various species of tho arma¬ 
dillo tribe; a few points of interest may, however, 
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be .noticed. Azara.who met with a certain species, 
allied to the poyou or encoubert, in abundance on 
the pampas of Rnenos Ayres, says that, during 
an expedition which he made, so numerous were 
they “ that, there was scarcely an individual of the 
party who did not each day capture one or two 
at least ; for, unlike the poyou, which moves 
abroad only during the night, this wnimal is to be 
fqjmd at all times, and upon being alarmed, 
promptly conceals itself, if not intercepted. In 
the months of March and April, when I sawthem, 
they were so extremely fat that 'thei? flesh sur¬ 
feited and palled the appetite; notwithstanding 
which the pioneers and soldiers qje them roasted, 
and preferred them to beef or veal.^ .... “ Like 
others of the genus, this species has undoubtedly 
a very acute sense of smell, since it scents the car¬ 
cases of dead horses from a great distance, and 
hastens to feed upon them. Rut as it is unable to 
penetrate the hide, it burrows under the body till 
it finds a place, which, from the moisture of the 
soil, has already begun to decompose. Here it 
effects an entrance by means of its claws, and 
forces its way into the interior, where it continues 
feasting on the putrid flesh, till nothing remains 
but the hide and bones; and so perfectly do these 
preserve their position, that it is impossible from 
a mere external view to guess the operations which 
the armadilloes ’had been carrying on within.” 
The office of scavenger thus performed by the 
armadillo is a most benevolent provision in » 
warm climate* where the air would speedily be¬ 
come tainted by decaying matter. Azara farther 
states that this species does not construct bur-, 
rows to reside in; that it avoids low, humid locali- 
•ties *, and is only to be met with in the dry, upland 
plains. The encoubert, or poyou, so common in 
Paraguay, burrows in the ground, with great 
facility, and is chiefly nocturnal in its habits. Like 
many others of this tribe, it has a custom, while 
running along, of sbdderily stopping and squatting 
close to the ground, probably when its apprehen¬ 
sion is excited by any noise of object. 

The piba, a native of Brazil and Paraguay, is 
nocturnal in its habits, and an expert burrower. 
It frequents open and cultivated fiefis, and is 
much esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, which, 
when roasted in the shell, is said to resemble that 
of a sucking-pig, being fat and well tasted. In 
this species the snout is prolonged and tapers to a 
point, and the tail is nearly as long as the head 
and body together. 

The great armadillo is a thick, powerful animal, 
and the feet are armed with large and stout claws. 
It is a native of Brazil, but avoids the open coun¬ 
try, preferring the borders of the forests, where it 
works out deep burrows. It is very carnivorous, 
and will even make its way into graves (if they be 
not well defended by planks) for the purpose of 
foully feeding upon the dead. Notwithstanding 
these animals are natives of iliter-tropical regions, 
we have reason—from, the success which has at¬ 
tended their domiciliation in the Zoological gar¬ 
dens, where they have bred several times—to 
believe that some species, at least, might without 
much difficulty be naturalised in our own country, 
and kept like rabbits in warrens or inclosures. \Ve 
do not, however, suppose that any attempt of the 
kind will be made; since, as prejudice would bin¬ 


der their introduction into our bill of fare, no 
manifest benefit would result from the experiment, 
cVen if successful to the utmost. In captivity, 
however, they are amusing creatures, and evince 
more intelligence and curiosity of disposition than 
their aspect would lead us to anticipate. Their 
broad, flat, Srinour-banded bodies, scarcely ele¬ 
vated on their short stumpy legs above the level 
of the ground, giv% them a similarity to the com¬ 
mon wood-louse, only jhat they pa$ along with 
surprising jilertness, and display abruptness in all 
their actions. Of all living species, the mataco is 
the most singular and elegant, and the rarest in 
museums of natural history. 


A SCENE FROM THE REIGN OF 
* TERROR. 

It is nearly five-nnd-twenty years ago now, since 
the events which I am about to particularise first 
came to my own knowledge. It was after an 
autumn day’s ramble through a delightful and 
picturesque district inutile west of England, in 
Company with an old friend and patron who had 
seen much of the world, that an accidental ob¬ 
servation on my part gave rise to the communica¬ 
tion by him of this remarkable passage in liis 
personal history. We liad been sketching in a 
rocky valley, at t]^e bottom of which a little brook 
ran sparkling and winding along its tortuous 
course to the Avon; one of the views wc had 
brought home recalled to my mind a landscape 
which I had seen and admired at -the Palais du 
Luxembourg, in J?aris, some time before. I en¬ 
deavoured to awaken the recollection of the picture 
in the memory of my companion, who knew the 
French picture-galleries well; but on my men¬ 
tioning the Luxembourg, his countenance assumed 
a {ftculiar expression, which seemed to settle down 
into it, and would not depart. 

“ My recollections of the Luxembourg," he said, 
“ are not of pictures or the picturesque, and I 
assure you they are anything but pleasant. A 
whole generation has passed away, and another is 
passing, since I first saw, it f but were I to live a 
thousand years, the remembrance of the life I led 
in that palace would endure as long.” 

Feeling my curiosity aroused by these words, I 
begged the speaker to inform me of the events, 
whatever they might be, which had made such an 
indelible impression. lie was a man upon whose 
slightest wor£ the strictest reliance could bo 
placed; he was rarely given to talk of the adven¬ 
tures of his life, which had been one of many and 
varied experiences; and if he was ever betrayed 
into confidences of such a kind, they were gene¬ 
rally scared but by a*single auditor. On tins oc¬ 
casion he did not think proper to refuse the request 
I made, but rousing up the fire, and returning its 
crackling blazd with a smile of satisfaction, he 
complied with my wish, in words to the follow¬ 
ing purpbse:— 

“ You have forgotten, or perhaps you did not 
know, that the Palais du Luxembourg was once 
used as a prison. In those magnificent saloons, 
now adorned with the finest works of modem art, 
once lay crowded together hundreds of the victims 
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of tho involution, momentarily expecting'tlio doom 
of death by the guillotine. When I was a very 
jonng man, more patriotic titan prudent, and bet- j 
ter informed qji one side of popular and public 1 
questions than I had taken the trouble to be on ■ 
the other, I became mightily impressed with the 
wrongs of the peopltf, and made it my ambition to , 
become the assertor of their rights. Before I was . 
eighteen l had joined one 06 the corresponding 
societies in London, and had not long joined it ! 
when 1 found myself in prison umlcv.y charge of i 
sedition. Fortunately, my friends, who had money j 
at their command, stirred in my behalf. I had 
the first counsel of the day, and when the trial . 
came on, it was owing to his consummate address, ; 
in some ilegree assisted perhaps by my own youth- j 
ful appearance, that a verdict of ‘not guilty’ set . 
me fioe. j 

“■ The danger I had escaped, and the paternal 
admonitions which followed, though they wrought 
no change in my principles, considerably modiiied 1 
jnv tv.miiict, and made me. cautious and wary for 
the ill* ure. I grew disgusted with London, and , 
gladly accepted a proposition made to me to join, 
in quality of junior partner, a firm in Paris, in ; 
whoso house I had spent two years while com* | 
pioii.,g my education. I consented to the invest- ' 
meat of my little fortune in.this concern, and . 
forthwith repaired to Paris, to aid in conducting it j 
in person. The business, being almost a mono- ! 
poly, tor we had no rivals in triple, was lucrative, 
anil throve well. Though I sympathised with the 
progress of the Revolution, from which £ expected 
great things, I kept rigidly aloof from it from the 
first, never so much as even conversing on political 
affairs. I had reason to congratulate myself on , 
this reserve, when, before I had been a year in 
France, the atrocities of the tribunals revealed the 
true diameter of the monsters who had iism pcil , 
the government, and changed my sympathies into 
the most, profound abhorrence and disgust. *As 
the a-pict of the times grew more dark and savage, 
my two partners, who had realised a sufficient 
competence, began to manifest some alarm at their 
position; I felt none myself, but laughed at their , 
fears; and when they proposed to sell me the 
whole concern, taking my bills at a long dale tor ' 
the purchase-money, I closed with their offers, > 
and became sole proprietor in iny own right. 

“ Hy business, which consisted merely of the 
irun-fer of a species of merchandise of which I 
saw only samples, while it occupied hut little of 
my time, brought in considerable profits, and I 
prospered rapidly. True to my .resolution, I 
avoided all meddling with politics, and devoted 
my leisure to studies best pursued in solitude. *In 
little more than a year I had paid 1 oft' my friendly 
creditors, and but a short interval stood between 
me and competence. The turmoil, and trouble, and 
horror of the Revolution never reached the seclu¬ 
sion in which I dwelt, although raging arouud me on 
all sides. I incurred no suspicion: I received no do- 
midliary visits from^he myrmidons of the knaves 
and despots in office; in tho midst of tiie direst 
peril l lived in safety, peaceful and undisturbed. 
Iking conscious of enmity to no man, I considered 
my-vlf secure from hostility on the part of any; 
and nuidi as 1 deplored the bloody excesses which 
were daily enacting around me, tho sense of per¬ 


sonal peril never disturbed my rest, or interfered 
with the quiet routine of my life. 

But the hour of peril came at last. I had 
almost, doubled my wealth, and was looking for¬ 
ward to a life of ease and independence, when ono 
tempestuous night, in the showery summer of 
1793, a banging at the street-door startled me 
from my first sleep, and a minute after a band of 
sinister-looking men entered my chamber, the 
leader of which, exhibiting a warrant for my ap¬ 
prehension, commanded me to rise and accompany 
them. As,,liming as cheerful an air as 1 could, I 
obeyed with promptitude, the men retiring while 
I hurriedly dressed. A carriage stood at the door; 
into this 1 w.-tai thrust unceremoniously, and driven 
off to a midnight tribunal then sitting at the 
llyfel de Ville. Here I thought proper to make 
a demonstration against the indignity I had sid- 
i'ered; and I angrily demanded to know vvliat pos¬ 
sible charge could bo made against me. The 
ruffian in office replied to my remonstrance with 
an oath, and ordered me to keep silence, adding, 
that 1 was brought there for identification, no!, for 
trial. It would be time enough for me to hear 
the charge, he said, sneeringly, when I was called 
upon to answer it. It was in vain that I attempted 
n remonstrance against such an abominable pro¬ 
ceeding; my indignation only excited the mirth 
of the savages wlm had me in their toils* and sub- 
nfisMon was my only course. As a last resource, 
I begged the president to take down my protest, 
lie pointed to pen, ink, and paper, and commanded 
me to write it myself. I did so as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, claiming protection as a French citizen. Ho 
had no sooner got a specimen of my handwriting 
than he pretended to compare it with a so-«illedr 
seditious document produced by. one of his sub¬ 
ordinates, which 1 had never set eyes on, and im¬ 
mediately ordered me into confinement. I hail to 
wait an hour alter this, while others who had been 
similarly kidnapped, submitted to the same kind 
of mock examination; and then, in company with 
three unfortunate fellow-victims, was driven off to 
tlie Luxembourg, where we all arrived at two 
o’clock in the morning. Here I was thrust alone 
into a little boarded cell or cabinet, furnished with 
a straw palliasse, a rug, a deal table, and a single 
chair, and lighted by a dim oil lamp, which hung 
from the lofty ceiling above and out of my reach. 

“ Left alone, my sensations were the reverse of 
pleasurable. I sat down and began as calmly as 
possible to review my position. Having for tho 
whole period of my residence in Paris rigidly 
abstained from all meddling with polities, in pur¬ 
suance of the resolution already alluded to, 1 felt 
convinced that no charge really existed upon which 
my secret enemy, whoever he might be, could 
found an accusation. I could therefore conio to rto 
other conclusion than that I had been secretly 
proscribed by some ono who meditated the plunder 
of my property, wlnle I was shut np in prison. 
Bad as was this state of affairs, I saw reason to 
congratulate myself that it was no worse. 1 knew 
that the strictest search among my papers would 
reveal nothing to substantiate the charge of sedition, 
under which the magistrate had ostensibly commit¬ 
ted me to prison; and I judged that there would 
he little likelihood of my being brought to trial, 
as it would be rather the policy of those who had 
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| taken this mode of fretting possession of my upon the circumstances of his Jot, whatever they 
i property, to keep me quietly confined, than to drag might be. Those who had the courage to confront 
j me before a tribunal, which, whether it condemned their fate unmoved had a right, he contended, to 
me to the scaffold or restored me to liberty, would insist upon an example of courage from others in 
, hardly fail of discovering the motive which led to the same predicament. ‘ Grief and gloom,’ he 
| my imprisonment. This reflection relieved me observed, ‘ are contagions; and since in our case 
, from flic fear of the guillotine; and another source they are unavailing, we conceive that wo act wisely 
of gratulatimi presented itself in tjie fact that ns in banishing them from our presence. A man who 
! yet 1 had not been personally searched. 1 happened has not the fortitude to encounter that which is 
to*have a considerable sum about me, and by vvliat inevitable, has clearly qo right to depress others 
I appeared a fortuitous piece of good fortune, the by the exhibition of his feebleness. VVe shall bo 
I book containing my banker's account in the proud of .tlie honour of your company if you can 
i breast pocket of my over-coat, which I had worn admit this principle and act upon it.’ 
i when out on business the previous evening in the “ l assured him that 1 could and would conform 
| rain, and which 1 had instinctive^ put on when to the rule, the practical good sense of which I 
| compelled to follow my captors to The tribunal, could not but recognise, though struck with the 
i Before I lay down to sleep, 1‘ripped a hole in the ultra Spartan spirit which lmd dictated it. I 

i mattress, and stuffed the principal part of ihy promised never to offend liy the exhibition of a 

I treasure into the centre of the straw, retaining sorrowfnl face before the assembly, nor disturb 
I only in my pocket a small sum for present use. their enjoyments by iny private regrets, which I 
I JVIy gaoler had locked me in, and I supposed that would endure, when they became too oppressive, 
j the confined area of less than ten feet that bounded in the solitude of my cell. 

j my view, would be the limits of iny motions during “ My new friend commended this resolution, and 
i my incarceration. I threw myself on the wretched went on to intimate that if I could add to their 

bed, and tried to sleep, but I saw the grey light of amusement by any means in my power, my 

I morning paling the dim rays of the lamp above, endeavours would be most acceptable and regarded 
\ before I went oil'to slumber, and to dream ot sunny as real benefactions. They had among them, he 
i England and the scenes wliero 1 had plajed in said, some musical professors; they performed 
. childhood. . * dramatic pieces occasionally, and held debates on 

j “There was music and laughter in my dream, social and political questions; and he trusted 1 
i and the sounds as they grew louder awoke me;, might be able to take a part in some or all of thesu 
j lint it was the* laughter of men, not of children, proceedings for llieir common benefit. Then, 

! and the music resolved itself into the twanging of without the slightest agitation or change of voice 
' a lute. Rubbing my eyes, 1 started up, and seeing or countenance, he gave me to understand that 
| that my door hud been unlocked atql stood ajar, I llicir first violin would leave them that morning, 

! leaned forward and looked out. Tho spectacle of though he would, entertain them with a final 
■ iny aiTia/.ed and curious face, surmounted by a red example of his talent by the performance of a grand 
I night-cap extemporised from a silk handkerchief, cavatina, before the tumbril called for him, which 
j was received with a burst of merriment loud and would bear him olf to tho guillotine about twelve 
prolonged, proceeding from above fifty persons, o’cloelg. With him would also depart fifteen other 
| mostly young and .well-dressed men, seated on genfieineu, bound to the same final errand: their 
i chairs and benches, or lounging on tables scattered little community, ho was sorry to say, was 
over a large area, surrounded orwall sides by wooden , extremely liable to such unpleasant reductions: 
i sheds or cells, similar to my own. # Some of them, the occasions were in fact far too frequent to he 
I hailing me as ‘ Le Bonnet Rouge,’ gave me a . agreeable, (he raised his eyebrows and shrugged 
c hearty welcome and wished me joy of nfy arrival. | his shoulders as he spoke); but then, he added, we 
I mode what haste I could with my toilet, and are constantly reinforced withtoiew recruits, so that 
commending myself to the care of Providence, j our circle, though daily varying in character, is 
joined them with the best grace I could assume, generally complete in number. He wound up liis 
As I approached, I requested permission to share communication by informing mo that of the fifty 
their society, if, as I supposed, judging from what | gentlemen or so whom I saw around me, seven 
I saw, the rules of the prison would allow mo I would die that morning, and bp excused himself 
partaking of that pleasure. They bowed politely, j for not pointing out these doomed individuals, on 
and as I ceased speaking, a young gentleman ! the ground that if I had any curiosity that way, 
stepped forward and volunteered to enlighten me it would soon b? satisfied without hia being guilty 
on the rules and etiquette of their association, such of ashrcacli of decorum. 

as it was, and to which it would be expected I “ These detail* horrified me to a degree that I 
should conform as a condition of membership, did not care to betray. Though I had been so 
Taking me by th^ arm, he led me up and down long in tfie centre of revolutionary atrocities, I had 
the saloon, and initialed me into the nature of the paid sueli exclusive attention to my own concerns, 
association which the prisoners had formed for the that I was in no way prepared for the exhibition ot 
double purpose of relieving the weariness of con- such a state of feeling in regal'd to sudden and 
fiuement, and banishing tho gloomy anticipations murderous death as I now found to prevail. I 
of that doom which impended over the major part could hardly repress the examinations of dismay 
of them. From his communications, I understood which rose to my lips; but I thauked my new 
that although the saloon was free and common to friend for his courtesy, and reiterating my promise 
all Jthe prisoners for the purpose of exercise, it was never to appear in their social circle when my 
yet an agreed thing that no one should appear | spirits were not up to the mark, bowed cere- 
before his fellows who could not put a cheerful face ; moniously, and withdrew to my quarters to 
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ruminate upon the intelligence he had imparted. 
You may partly imagine my feelings. I had been 
born of religious parents and religiously educated' 
in the protestapt faith ; from infancy I had never 
neglected the daily duties of religion, and it had 
been the habit of my life to seek by prayer the 
guidance of God’s Providence in all' that 1 under¬ 
took ; a habit which, while it was confirmed by a 
sense of the perils by which *ny course of life in 
Paris had b?en surrounded, enabled me, in acting 
according to the best of my judgment^ to leave the 
issue to the great controller of events. To my 
mind death never appeared but with an aspect of 
imposing solemnity, and I could not accept the 
idea of meeting his ghastly approach with indiffer¬ 
ence, how much less with the mockery of laughter 
and merriment, which at such a crisis were ab¬ 
horrent to my imagination. I remained secluded 
in my cell during the whole of that day, a prey to 
the most miserable speculations. I was aware of 
the acting of the bloody tragedy of which I 
had received intimation. I heard the cavatina 
brilliantly played by the violinist, who knew that 
within an hour his head would fall upon the 
scaffold. I heard the riynbling vehicle drive up, 
which came to feed the dripping axe with tlje 
bodies of sixteen of my fellow-prisoners. I saw 
the fated band defile past my half-opened door, 
and heard them respond cheerfully to the ‘ bon 
voyage’ of their companions, ere they mounted the 
fatal cart which was to drag thejn out of the world. 

“ The force of habit will, however, in a manner 
'naturalise a man to any situation, however dread¬ 
ful or unnatural in itself. As week after week, 
rolled over my head in the Luxembourg, I became 
by degrees impressed with very different ideas with 
regard to death—death violent and instantaneous. 
My fellow prisoners averaged above a hundred in 
number, and most of them being in prison for 
offences against the ruling authorities, wcre„but in 
the position of men who had knowingly staked 
their lives in an ambitious game, and having lost 
the stake expected to forfeit it. They paid the 
penalty as recklessly as they had played the game; 
and though I was never reconciled to their indiffer¬ 
ence to its vnlue, I vet found my own estimate of 
life descending gradually lower and lower. They 
resorted to every species of amusement as a dis¬ 
traction from serious thought. Plays were acted— 
the younger prisoners taking the female parts in 
dresses borrowed from the gaoler’s wife. Music, 
vocal and instrumental, under the conduct of an 
aged professor who had got into prison by mistake, 
enlivened the hours of the mornings; and card 
parties arranged round the tables, sat till the hour 
of locking up. It did not often happen that 
executions took place on two successive days, and 
sometimes the intermission would extend for a 
whole fortnight. But whAcver the cells happened 
to be crammed, a circumstance which I learned to 
regard with shuddering, the execution of a large 
number was sure to follow speedily. 

“ Deprived of sympathy, and devoid of occupa¬ 
tion, the first months of my sojourn in* this terri¬ 
ble place were months of unalleviated misery. I 
had been permitted to send to my residence for 
linen and clothes, and my servant had compas¬ 
sionately added a few of my English books. 
Among these was Baxter’s ‘Call to the Uncon¬ 


verted.’ It struck me that I would make an occu¬ 
pation for myself by translating this into French; 
and T’ hoped, by circulating it freely, and at a 
nominal price, I might do something towards 
stemming the torrent of profligacy, profanity, and 
bloodshed, raging around. Sending for writing 
materials, I began the work, labouring at it for 
several hours a day, but could not make much 
progress owing to the noise and distractions that 
prevailed; but every night, after being locked dp, 
I wrWc for a quiet hour before retiring to rest. 

“ This occupation did me good. I had accom¬ 
plished about half my undertaking, when, one 
morning while I was writing, some one tapped at 
my door; it ^as one of the turnkeys, who an¬ 
nounced a new prisoner in the person of an Eng¬ 
lishman, who sought" to bo introduced to me as to 
tlie only fellow-countryman within the walls. As 
the turnkey spoke, the new-comer stepped for¬ 
ward. He was a man apparently boyond the mid¬ 
dle age, of a rather unprepossessing aspect, but 
with the lire of intellect in his restless eye. lie 
introduced himself as Thomas Paine, the author of 
the ‘ Rights of Man,’ and gave me to understand 
that he was suffering in the cause of liberty. 1 
afforded him such hospitality and condolence as I 
could, and helped to instill him in a vacant cell 
next to my own. I had read his writings, and 
knew the spirit of the man, and did no^ feel much 
gratified by the arrival of such a companion; but 
as he was the reverse of obtrusive, he rarely inter¬ 
rupted my work. I put him in possession of the 
rules and etiquette of the place, as I had learned 
them myself, and warned him to keep a cheerful 
face in company. He expressed his approval of (lie 
regulation, though he rarely put it in practice, but 
kept close in his cell, where he wrote the best part 
of the day. He told me he was completing a work 
which would make a noise in the world, by put¬ 
ting priestcraft to the rout. He lent me a portion 
of the manuscript, and when I returned it, ex¬ 
pressing my unqualified condemnation, he received 
the verdict with a laugh, assuring me that I was 
unable to judge dispassionately, from the effect of 
my early prejudices. I did not choose to return 
his confidence, by making him privy to the design 
of my own labours; but I felt a secret satisfaction 
in prosecuting them, which I had never felt before, 
and wliicli arose from the thought that I might bo 
doing something counteractive of what I considered 
the destructive tendency of his. I now wrought 
with greater perseverance, and towards the close 
of the winter had got my manuscript ready for the 
printer. 

“ The preparation of the last few pages was 
much hindered by the crowded state of the prison. 
Every cell was occupied; the greater number of 
them had two inmates, and I had been able to 
preserve my solitude only by the, sacrifice of a con¬ 
siderable sum. We who hrd been long confined 
knew bat too well what to anticipate from this 
state of affairs, and every night, as the lock-np 
hour approached, we expected the summons of the 
bell, and the reading of the condemned list. 
Eighteen days had elapsed since the last execu¬ 
tion, and the most sanguine among us began to 
hope that these judicial butcheries were at an end. 
We were deceived: the bell tolled again, and its 
first note brought us in silence around the gaoler, 
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as lie road off tlio fatal list of twenty-seven names, 
with the numbers- of the cells of their owners. 
While the list was reading' Paine sat clutching his • 
cell door in his hand, and sternly watching the 
gaoler. He slammed it to when the list was read 
through; and ns I did not sleep that night, 1 
knew by his restless movements that he also in 
vain sought repose. Upon marshalling the vic¬ 
tims next morning in readiness for the tumbrils, 
tht gaoler declared that the number was short by 
one—asserting, what was not tlio fact, that h» had 
read off twenty-eight the night, befoje. Upon 
being required to read the list again, it was not 
to be found. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he cried out, ‘ you 
must manage it between you sortehow; I ■shall 
not peril my own head by sending Ihort weight 
to this kind of bargaiu. Re-so good as to settle 
it, will you ?’ As he spoke, a volunteer stepped 
forward. ‘ What signifies a day’s or a week’s life 
more or less?’ he said; ‘-I will go. Gentlemen, 
don’t put yourselves out of the way—the affair is 
settled.’ A murmur of applause was deemed re- 
ivard enough for this act of self-devotion, which at 
another era, and under circumstances even less 
terrible, might have won an immortality of fame. 
This gratuitous heroism was the act of a young 
fellow not five-and-tW’enty; he was allowed to lead 
off in the dance of death that morning, and was 
reported to have behaved with a gaiety and imn- 
rhalanee exceedingly French. I know not hip 
name; it is forgotten, together with his exploit, | 
which was scarcely a three days’ wonder. 

“ Soon afterwards, from some cause or other, it 
began to be whispered about that one of the two 
Englishmen should have made the tweuty-eighth 1 
on the list, and Fame was stigmatised as the dis¬ 
honourable person. It may be that these reports 
were founded on- his intimacy with the gaoler, 
who daily brought him communications from his 
Jacobin friends. Some said the gaoler had erased 
his name from the list fon the sake of a bribe; but 
as Paine, like myself, had never undergone the cere¬ 
mony of a trial, and was, as fqr as I could judge, 
unaware of the specific charge against him—and 
as the form at least of -a trial was generally al¬ 
lowed to all prhoners—it is by no means impos¬ 
sible that his name never was down in the list. 
Still the rumour ran that, through his being on a 
visit at the gaoler’s rooms when the rest were all 
locked up, he had learned his threatened fate, and 
succeeded by means of bribery in averting it. 

My manuscript being ready, I sent for a printer, 
and employed him to get out a pretty large edition 
in a portable form at a low price. Two months 
were occupied in getting it through the press— 
the printers at that period being all busy. This 
being' at last accomplished, I sent for a bookseller 
of my acquaintance, gave him an order upon the 
printer for the whole edition, and directed him to 
sell them at halt a.franc each, or fivepence, by 
which, if all sold, about half my outlay would be 
reimbursed; and of this result, so ignorant was I 
of the book trade, I had not the slightest doubt. 

Having finished my task, I felt a satisfaction 
which I had not known before, and was able to en¬ 
joy "the few pleasures my situation afforded. The 
habit of writing, which I bad imbibed from my 
employment, I now continued as a source of self- 
improvement—journalizing the events of each day. 


and recording such striking characteristics of hu- j 
man nature and conduct ns the rapid changes of 
the time presented to my observation. Paine kept 
himself immured in his cell, seemed lost and ab¬ 
stracted on the few occasions when* by chance we 
met, and appeared to have ceased all communica¬ 
tion with the«world both within and without the 
prison walls. 

“ In July came tlje fall of Robespierre, who for 
want of physical courage failed in the desperate 
game he played. The information was sent to me 
by some lyulfiymous friend, and in five minutes it 
was known*to the whole of my fellow-prisoners, to 
their inexpressible joy. When this news came at 
length, the musk which each man had worn so 
heroically to cheer the heart of his neighbour, 
dropped off, and the bravest and those who had 
shown themselves most scornfully defiant of a 
bloody death, w$pt and sobbed like little children. 

It unmans me even now to recall that hour; let 
ine pass it over. In the coiyse of a day or two I 
was set at liberty. I bade farewell to Paine at 
the prison doors, and never saw him afterwards. 
On arriving at my residence in the Rue St. Honore, 

1 found, as I had expected, the house gutted and 
plundered of everything fif value, and learned that 
ri\y faithful servant had been forcibly enlisted and 
packed off to the frontier. As soon as possible I 
procured a passport, and made the best of my way 
to London. 

“ An interval of twenty years occurred before I 
again fonnd my Vay to Paris. In 1814, when 
that city was in the possession of the allied powers, 

I bad the good fortune to commend my services 
qs a linguist to officers high in command in the 
British army. Thejr goodwill placed me in a position 
to vindicate my claim to the value of the property 
of which I had been so unjustly plundered, and for 
the sake of which I had been proscribed and cast 
into m-ison. I was not slow in pushing my claim, 
andetnc quarticr in which I haa resided thought 
lit to indemnify me to the full extent of my loss. 
It now occurred to me to apply to the bookseller 
who had undertaken the sale of my work. There 
he was in his old place, grown grizzled and thin, 
but as active as ever. I had no difficulty in making 
myself known, as he recolledted the circumstance 
perfectly well. To my utter astonishment and 
mortification, he informed me politely that the 
whole of my three thousand copies were yet upon 
his shelves, and that, as it would be a convenience 
to get rid of them, he was reagy to hand me over 
the entiro impression. He had not been able to 
effect the sale of a single copy, be said, though he 
had applied thS usual means of pushing the work. 
As»a literary undertaking, he considered it the 
most remarkable failure that ever came under his 
notice; but he was pleased to qualify this remark 
by assenting his conviction that the failure was not 
owing to any defect in my literary capacities, but 
solely to the unfitness of such wares for the 
Parisian markets The whole edition was returned 
to me, minus not a single copy; there was not a 
person to be found in ull P*is in twenty years 
who would give fivepence for Baxter’s celebrated 
work ! * Yet I never repented the effort; it had 


• It may be recollected that, at the commencement of this 
century, Dr. Bogun and a friend, after traversing Baris for 
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afforded me employment when I most needed it, 
and comforted me with the reflection, abortive ns 
it proved, but not the less efficient in my case, that t 
1 was at work for the benefit of my fellow-crea- 
tnres.” 

As my friend finished his narrative, he rose, and 
inking down a smalt paper-covered win me from a 
shelf of his book-ease, pnt it into my hamls. It 
was the French edition of Hauler. “ Yon can keep | 
that,” ho saijj,“as a memorial of my early perils, 
and of the narrative you have just heard.” I pock¬ 
eted the volume,and kept it for many rears. Whe¬ 
ther a search, which I lack the courage to institute, 
among my lumbered library, would at this time of ; 
day restore it again to the light, is more than I 
can say. 


A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL IN TIIE TOTE 
OF PEACE. * 

Amoxo the comparatively few travellers who visited 
this now world-renowned fortress was IVmidod', 
whose tour in the Crimea was dedicated to tlie late 
emperor Nicholas. It will probably not a lit tie in¬ 
terest our readers to learn how this spot, which is. as 
we write, girt with a circle of fire, and beleaguered 
by contending hods, appeared when war was a 
thing entirely in the future. The visit deseiibed 
below took place about eighteen years ago. 

When the traveller, on disembarking at the 
custom-house, first beholds this city perched upon 
its white and burning rocks, lie is tempted to ret rent 
before m> many obstacles, and his e\e anxiously 
wanders in search of some more easy anil less fiery 
mode of approach. One street, rather more endur¬ 
able than the rest, stretches 'at a considerable 
height, in a pniallol direction with the great quay, 
and on either side of it are assembled whatever 
remarkable buildings the modern Sebastopol may 
boast of Here the cathedral, built in tlie'i^ost 
elegant style of architecture, concentrates the bum¬ 
ble devotion of the population. Further on rises the 
tower of the Admiralty, displaying somewhat, too 
ostentatiously a number of pillars out of proportion 
with the remainder of the building. Several rather 
handsome hotels, protected from the sun by numer¬ 
ous blinds, and a number of small gardens, in which 
all attempts at verdure are smothered by the dust, 
constitute the sum of all that is to be seen in this, 
the fine quarter of Sebastopol. If you bend your 
steps towards the summit of the city, you again 
meet with these gaVdens, discreetly screening little 
houses of tolerably clean appearance, but this por¬ 
tion of the city is exposed to violent winds, sweep¬ 
ing periodically over the naked soil, and raisin" a 
perfect storm of dust and sand. ( 

When you have reached the summit of the 
ascent, however, the troubles and fatigue anp com¬ 
pensated by the beauty of tiic prospect. The eye 
embraces the entire port and its various establish¬ 
ments, forming a magnificent spectacle, especially 
when the whole of the Black Sea fleet spreads out 
its imposing array ir the basin of the roadstead. 

•Inst as we were completing the simple arrange¬ 
ments for establishing our quarters, an unusual 


** f >tm* ilav h, W ort* unable to flud a copy of the N«*w Testament ! 
in thp lk*r«r shops. llimpily. butter times have arisen 

cvcii m r m«j, I 


stir in the city and in the port attracted onr atten¬ 
tion. I fc was caused by the arrival of a govern¬ 
ment steamer, “The Gromonoeets” (Thunder- 
bearer), with prince Menselxikoff, minister of the 
Imperial marine, on board, who had been expected 
to review the fleet. The minister remained on 
board bis vessel, and ns soon as “ The Gromono- 
rets" had casfc anelior, received visits from the 
various official bodies in the public service. Admiral 
Slavanieff, in command of the port of Sebastopol, 
was ift that time suffering from severe illness, and 
we were deprived of the honour of being presented 
to him. contenting ourselves with forwarding our 
letter of introduction from count Woronzoff. We 
were more fortunate in the ease of Air. Upton, the 
skilful engineer who designed and directs the use¬ 
ful and important works ot the port. His active 
a»rd intelligent sons assist their lather in < oivlnct- 
ing the immense undertakings, executed with the 
aid of an army of military labourers. In every 
direction round Sebastopol, and to whichever shore 
you turn, long ranges of barracks are seen for the 
reception of an important garrison; even tin’s 
abundance of military quarters, however, was at 
that time insufficient for the accommodation of the 
numerous soldiers employed on the costly construc¬ 
tions. and laborious earth-works, which arc to 
change the aspect of this coast. In a short time, 
vast workshops, spacious esplanades, and deep ba¬ 
sins will stand in the place of the chalk bills, which 
•formerly overlooked the bays; and already, by the 
effects of patient labour, these kills have been 
In ought down to their level. 

Thirty thousand men encamped in tents supply 
the hands by which these gigantic metamorphoses 
are accomplished, and it is a spectacle full of in¬ 
terest to see this army of labourers, all dressed in 
white linen, busily passing and fepassing, amidst 
clouds of the dust which they are carrying away by 
sackfuls—it might almost be said by handfuls— 
from the former site of' the levelled hillocks; a 
perfect ant-hill, in which the infinite division of 
labour arrives at length at the same result as the 
motive power and machinery. Unfortunately, a 
fearful visitation had manifested itself amidst this 
active and persevering body; intAsc ophthalmia, 
the ophthalmia of Egypt, contagious according to 
some, epidemic as others believe, was committing 
ravages, evidences of which were bnt too painfully 
manifest. It was commonly attributed to the pro¬ 
digious quantity of dust whirled about by the winds 
along these hill sides, entirely bare since the com¬ 
mencement of the work's. But whatever the cause, 
the evil is indeed a terrible one. Twenty-four 
hours are sufficient for the eye to become so entirely 
corrupt as to leave its socket. 

Wc were allowed to go on board a fine frigate, 
called the “ Bourgas.” The perfect order of this 
vessel, and its beautiful lines, were worthy the re¬ 
mainder of the fleet; but our admiration was 
entirely absorbed by the line proportions and mag¬ 
nificent appearance of the “ Warsaw," a three- 
decked vessel. It stood like a rock, overlooking 
flic imposing array of naval force, embracing not 
levs than twelve thousand men and fifteen hun¬ 
dred guns. 

The life of the inhabitants of Sebastopol is en¬ 
tirely domestic: so many obstacles as wo have 
pointed out, opposing themselves to out-door re- 
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luxation and parties of pleasure, wliieh elsewhere 
so agreeably charm away the evening. At tho 
close of day scarcely did we see more than dne or 
two boat parties at the same time with us enjoying 
the last rays of the setting sun. Hut though the 

inhabitants abstain from out-door life, they are, on , . 

the other hand, fond of society and the tranquil crowd of petty traders is busily assembled, pur- 
ple’asures of homo life. Those of njy companions chasing* provisions, fire-wood, and other wares, 
"who were strangers to the citizen life of Russia brought by Tatar cavivans to this little port, 
had an opportunity of observing it at Sebastopol In the meantime, ouy two companions, whom 
in all its most amiable peculiarities. The pdlitc, 1 wc had leftist liaghteheh-Sarai, had joined the 


houses, bnilt in n row, and protected by batteries. 
It should be noted, that few individuals of tho 
Mussulman order pass beyond the harbour: they 
generally content themselves with piking up their 
stations’with their laden wagons, on the shore of 
Severnaia. Here, from morning till night, a noisy 



the proverbial hospitality of the Ifussiaus belied. ; without a guide to direct them through this city 
A few customs are still preserved in certain fami- ' of precipitous streets, and possessing no other due 
lies, altogether patriarchal ifi their simplicity. ; than the name of our host Cabalzar, a name of a 
Thus, in more than one house, your host will tas'th : somewhat cabalistic sound, our friends made their 
tlie wine which is in vour glass; and the custom ! dclut by stumbling among the piles ol pasti es, 
of kissing ladies’ hands still exists, for which kiss \ and causing a^encral downfall of the fruit, which 
tin the hand you receive ouo on the cheek. Evefy ' began rolling towards the sea. lienee an alarm 
evening the family and the friends of tho family j was given, and the merchants, awakened at,, the 
assemble round a tea-table, where Ibo converse- ! noise, ran oil’ in a panic, sonic alter tho tugitive 
lion is far from languishing, but before ten o’clock 1 past ecu, others in search ot the authors of this^ dis¬ 


astrous rout, amidst a clmrus of abusive epithets, 


clmni 

which may he left to the imagination. Fortu¬ 
nately, a custom-house officer interposed his au¬ 
thority tor the protection of the strangers, who 
were sadly bewildered at. their position; peace was 
restored, and after an hour’s weary search and 


every one has retired. At ten o’clock, Sebastopol 
enjoys the most complete calm, and the silence is 
unbroken, save by the "distant tinkling of tho bells 
in the vessels, striking the watches, and the chal¬ 
lenges of the sentinels in the harbour, answerbd 

by the mournful baying of the dogs. ■ , . 

" In ordinary times, Sebastopol reckons a popnla- i,anxiety our colleagues reached our door. Their 
lion of thirty thousand souls—civilians, soldiers, ! disappointment may well be imagined, at the sight 
or sailors serving in tho port. Our arrival was at , of the furniture in our gipsy lodging: on the 
a fortunate moment, fin- tho presence of the fleet, , faith of the great renown in which Sebastopol is 
and the active army of workmen, mgre tlian doii- \ liijd, they laid cherished expectations ol a very, 
bled the number of inhabitants. It was priu- \ diliennt character,, and experienced a deception 
ripullySn the approaches to the well-stocked inar- j not uncommon iti a traveller’s life. Matters were 
ket that an adequate idea ol’ the population was : shortly made up, and our cohort, now once more 
obtained. The consumption of pastecs hero was i complete, serried its ranks to do the honours of 
prodigious ; whole mountains of this refreshing 1 our roqgh bivouac to the now comers, 
fruit, heaped up in-the xjve, disappeared every 
morning. An immense variety of fi-.li was also 
sold at daybreak, greatly to the.satis(action of our 
naturalists, who, by gaining the advance of the j 
ordinary consumers, were enabled to make a sclcc- : 
lion for scientific purposes out of the dbiyidont Not 
take of the night. 


Till? SOURCE OF STRENGTH. 


_n rxe can form men to a fitness for bringing 

! much honour to God, or ioi;bemg singularly useful 
All the necessaries of life are cheap enough here: to the world, but the influence ol Gods Spirit, 
wood and provender only sustain high prices, on We shall never design great things for God or 
account of the barren condition of all this part of our generation, much less execute them well, unless 
the Crimea. Situated on a calcareous hill, Sebas- ; we are under the influence of a better spirit than 
topol is in no want of materials for building, of a ' ourmyn. lint it filled with Uia^lloly SpiriU wo 
sufficiently good quality ; bi 
porous nature of the stone, 

vered with a coating of com t ...»....,..,... ...—...— ---—- . 

the exterior of the buildings may have a neat and ; Tie be filled with the Spirit would make us prnot 
cleanly appearance. The splendid blocks of stone ; against the most •powerful temptations. All the 
used in the construction of the docks are brought; terrors of life will be little things to a man hill ot 
from a distant spot, which contributes not a little ! . tho Holy*Ghost; as waf plainly seen in Stephen s 

. • . _ z.t__£• At_•_.i_„ i -_ vwxlxln nrmv rtf lYUirfvi’S. 


naterials for building, of a our own. Hut if filled with tna Judy bpinl, wo 
y; but, on account of the shall be able and ready to do all things which 
itone, it requires to ho eo- j wc are called to; “ the weak will be as David, 

composition, in order that and David as an angel of the Lord.” 

.1?__t_nilrt/i tirUli fliA wAfilrl ninka ns nroof 


ruse, and in many of the noble army of martyrs. 
Satan will gain little advantage by all bis vigilance 
and subtlety, whets: the all-wise and gracious Spirit 
is present as a constant monitor. 

To be filled with the Spirit Would put ns into a 
I fit posture of soul fur daily communion with Gou. 

1 Every institution of divine worship would 1)8 

_„ attended on with pleasure and delight; we should 

its name signifying northern village. Here may 1 engage in it with a spiritual trame, and every pious 
bo seen 'a large number of government store- j disposition suitable to it would be in ready and 


to increase the expensed these imperishable works. 
The cost already incurred amounted to five millions 
of roubles, and to all appearance it was likely to 
amount, eventually, to doublo that sum. 

Not a single Tatar dwelling is to bo found in 
the city; nor is any to be seen at Severnaia, a 
harbour for coasting vessels, facing Sebastopol, on 
the northern coast of the bay, as is indicated by 
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lively exercise. When this wind blows upon the 
garden, the slices thereuforill flow out; and then 
the beloved will come info his garden, and eat his 
pleasant fruits. Cant. iv. 16. 

To be filled'with the Spirit would settle our 
souls in the truest pleasure and peace. The more 
we walk in the fear of the Lord, the more we may 
expect to walk in the comforts of the Holy* Ghost. 
In tribulation, in distress, in .peril, in famine, in 
nakedness, \\f shall liave ( mcat to eat which the 
world knows not of, and be able to joy iu the Lord, 
though the fig-tree does not blossom. Finally: 
to be filled with the Spirit is no" less than 
heaven begun—heaven brought down into the 
soul, in title, in meetness, in cheerful prospects. 
Who should not covet this unspeakable bless¬ 
ing ?—Evans. 


■pqtirq. 

LITTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 

ax CHAHLEf MACK AV. 

A TRAVKiJ.na through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns ou the lea. 

And 011 c took mot, and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 

And Age whs pleased, in boats of noun. 

To hast beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The hiids sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing u\ ermore ! 

A little spring had lost its way 
Among tile gra-s and lorn; 

A passing stranger scoop’d a well. 

Where weary men might turn. < 

lie walled it in, and hung with mio 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed lie dal, 

But judged that toil might drink, 
lie passed again—and lo! the ml', 

By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 

And saved lAiie beside ! 

• 

A di earner dropped a random thought; 

’Tvvas old, and jet was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true: 

It shone upnu a genial mind. 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great; 

A watchfirc on the hill; * 

It shed its radiance far adow n; 

And cheers the valley still! 

• 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let full a word of Hope and l.ovc, 

Unstudied from the heart; 

A whisper oi^the tumult thrown— 

A tmnsitoiy breath— * 

It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 

O germ ! O fomit! 0 word of Love! 

_ 0 thought at random CHst! 

V,' were hut little at the first, 

But mighty at the last! 


TO A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 

Thou bird of the free and tlio tireless wing, 

E’er tracing the steps of the airy Spring; 

Oh ! vvliat hast thou seen in thnso tar-oft' lands, 

With their myrtle groves aud their pearly strands ? 

Come, sing-us a song of that sunny clime, 

Where the orange grows and the purple vine; 

Of the plains that the classic marbles strew, 

Of the skies that are deep with the sapphiie’s blue. 

* 

Thou hast passed the desert’s burning soil, 

Where the loolstpp of man hath rarely trod ; 

And hast’seen the hues of the gorgeous iloweis 
That spring all unsown in tar eastern bovvers. 

Come, tell us, thou bird, of the plumage rare 
\ That m orieiiC forests thy fellows wear, 

Of the graceful wave of the palm-tree leaves, 

Where passes at evening the perfumed breeze. 

Say, do tears flow there, ’neath that cloudless heaven ? 
Do the lovely die, and are strong hearts riven ? 

Hath Sorrow discover’d that jewnll’d shore. 

Where the waves dash over a golden ore? 

Didst thou hear the swell of the Sabbath chime. 

When liid in the houghs ot the dark tall pine ? 

Were there hasting feet at the hour of prayer ? 

Rose the hymn of praise iu tho temples there? 

Hast thou pour’d thy songs in tlio deep cool shade 
By the stoop of the fair Palmetto made ; 

And heard the strains of the lover’s guitar, 

Borne wildly forth ou the night winds afar ? 

• 

Canst thou tell of the dazzling fire-fly’s light. 

In the pure serene ot an eastern night? 

How rit h the ripe line on the Mango glows ? 

Ot the festal held where the Banyan grows ? 

But nought, thou eanst tell sf each glorious tiling. 
Where halteth the steps of the graceful Spring, 

C.ui lessen the love for our cloud-girt isle, 

Though stormy its skies, and feeble their smile. 

Yon lands may be rich with the mby’s light, 

But the lion steals from their woods at night; 

Though their waters bright lieds.of gold may lave. 
They blush with the blood of the death-lash’d slave. 

Away, then, thou lii~l of the roving wing, 

I’ll abide in the haunts where the daisies spring; 
Where tliu chill winds moan, and the snow-flakes fall. 
But/reeflom and truth are a meed for all. 

MARY UiVV.lS- 


NKVKR GIVE UP! 

Never give up, brother, never give up! 

(iod 1ms a blessing for those who work hard. 

Why should you murmur and grumble mid fret, 

And envy tho pleasures from which you're debarred? 
Work like a man. 

Do the best that you can; 

That is the wisest and happiest plan'. 

Never give up, brother, never give up. 

Though the future looks lowering ana gloomy nnd drear. 
Though tliu sun shine not now, yet it may very soon. 
So keep up a brave heart and tread down your fear. 
Soon may come light, 

Aud all will be bright, 

Only straggle and strive and do what is right 1 

Never give up, brother, never give up, 

Though your bmden bo heavy and dark be your way; 
The how in the clouds only comes with the rain, 

And wbeu night is deepest, then bursts forth the day. 
Boon troubles will cease, 

Aud your sorrow* decrease; 

Only trust in the Lord, and then all will be peace! 

t. 
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be remarked between the historical physiognomy 
of a people and its actual aspect. 

A traveller is strongly reminded of this fact in 
passing through La 'Vendee. In this district, 
which witnessed the extinction of fivd republican 
armies, ho would paturally expect to find a fierce 
and warlike race, more accustomed to t use the 
sword than the spade; but, on the contrary', ho 
sees a population calm, silent? and peaceful, work¬ 
ing as diligently, and apparently with as much 
apathy of spirit, as their own gigantic oxen. 

This is peculiarly the characteristic of the 
ancient Poitou, whose district, is now comprised 
in the department of La Vendee. If amongst the 
denizens of the plains may be found somewhat of 
the gaiety and grace of Anjou, elsewhere will 
be seen a patient and laborious people, whose 
“ strength is to sit still.” Very strong indeed was 
the impulse, combined of horrot at the military 
conscription and devotion to their nobles and their 
religion, which led tHe peaceful Vendeans into an 
insurrection that cost France three hundred thou¬ 
sand lighting men. There are few tilings more 
terrible than the sudden and remorseless uprising 
of men who have long •suffered: and been patient 
under that “ oppression whichmaketh a wise men 
mad." 

The natural aspect of the country is strikingly 
varied and picturesque. On the western frontier 
all is arid and gloomy; but towards the north may 
be seen dairy farms naif hidden by tall trees, vil*' 
lage spires surmounting their topmost boughs, 

‘ and green lanes winding amongst clusters of hazel 
trees. The ash, the elm, the oak, and the maple* 
•mingle their boughs above the luxuriant under¬ 
wood ; while their varied shades of green are re¬ 
lieved by the yellow tufts of the svwet chestnut, 
and the starry blossoms of the wild cherry-tree. 
Through an occasional vista may be seen level 
tracts covered with flowering rushes, golden furze, 
and pink, purple, and white heath. In summer 
the plains are covered with waving corn; but, 
after dm harvest is drawn in) a.traveller, standing 
in the midst of them, might ftnqy himself in | 
Arabia. Petresa; for nothing can be seen but dried- 
up etta&ble, interspersed with heaps of white chalk- 
stones) curiously resembling human bones. 

’finrends the south, in the Marsh as it is termed, | 
the aspect of the country becomes completely j 
changed). The land hoc all been drained and.re- j 
claimed from tho water, and, with its- canals and 
floating meadows? may be described os a sort of i 
rural Venice, or miniature Holland. The Memoirs j 
of Madknw de la Larochejaquelpin had exoited 
my curiosity about this watery region, and I re¬ 
joiced when an opportunity was aflbrded nib of 
visiting it. I proceeded: as flip As Maillezais, in¬ 
tending to go on by-water to Marans. 

While waiting on the shore for a boat % which I 
had hired, I saw a traveller approach, whom, by 
his oil-skin hat and wooden leg, t I recognised im¬ 
mediately as Nivdse Berard, surnamed in the coun¬ 
try Fait,-taut, or Factotum. Ho was ono of those 
anomalous operatives who live by then' ways and 
means, and are commonly called coureurs de hois 
(woodrangers). I had flrst met with him about 
eight days before, under somewhat curious circum¬ 
stances. I bad visited the basin of the great lake 
which formerly covered a portion of the cantons of 


Essarts, Chatonnay, and St. Hermine. Travers- 
i ing the left bank of La Mere, a small river which 
| crosses the forest of Vonvant, I reached the largo 
opening through which the waters seem to have 
1 discharged themselves into the ocean, and to which 
j tradition has assigned Hie name of the Deluge. I 
j stopped there, arrested by the wild grandeur.of 
! the scene. On every side rose masses of rock, 

! partly covered with green velvet moss, and fes- 
tooqed with bramble-bushes and honeysuckle. A 
clear'stream rolled amidst blocks of green schist, 
sparkling' with mica, forming at intervals, when 
confined by tlie twisted roots of overhanging trees, 
cool deep pools, fit for the bath of the fabled Naiad. 
So silent way this place, that I could hear distinctly 
the fulling of a withered leaf, and the rustling of 
tjie branch on which a bird alighted. At times 
a breeze played amongst the foliage and the 
wnves, sounding like the last faint sighing of an 
organ. 

1 had mused for a long time on this scene, and 
was at length tearing myself 1 from the fascination 
of its solitude, when I remarked the entrance of 
a narrow defile between rooks tinted with variously 
coloured lichens, and sprinkled with a few stunted 
hollies. Towards the centre of the passago was a 
sort of platform of rock, on whieh stood a man 
dijsssed m a suit of tawny leather, whieh covered 
him so completely that nothing was .visible but 
his eyes. Before him, on a pan of glowing char¬ 
coal, boiled a huge kettle, whose odour would have 
betrayed its mntenls, even hadf not the earth 
around been moistened with milk newly spilt. The 
man was stooping, and looking around him with 
an air of anxiety. Presently I saw him put forth 
his band and. seize a viper, attracted by thq odour 
I of the milk, which he then threw into the kettle. 
At the sound qf its agonised hissing Hie tufts of 
long glass at the'base of the rocks were agitated, 
and several snakes glided out. The man crushed 
their heads in succession beneath his heel, and 
then thrust them into a small barrel, fastened with 
a bung.. Happening to perceive me, he cried: 

“ Keep off! . Don't you ace they are venomous 
vipers ?” * 

I dmed backwards, and hastened to take up 
my position on a small and perfectly naked ioek, 
whence I could discern all the movements of this 
singular hunter. He frequently repeated the ma¬ 
noeuvres I have deasribed, and finished by emptying 
all the milk on the ground. Then, having ex¬ 
hausted his prey, he fastened the bung into the 
barrel, suspended it across his shoulder by a lea¬ 
thern strap, and came towards mo. When he 
reached the rock where I was standing, he took 
off his tawny garments, and I saw that he was an 
old man, with a lively, weather-beaten fine. His 
costume and appearance were of a vary composite 
order. His alotba* warnthese • ttf a -Vendean pea¬ 
sant, whife his wooden leg-end the peculiar cat of 
his grey hair mifcht bespeak a soldier, and his 
round tarry hat a sailor. Seeing the strong 
position which I had taken up, he began to 
laugh. 

“ It seems monsieur has no fancy for venomous 
vermin; and certainly it is safer work to pipe for 
thrushes than to hunt for vipers.” 

I asked him what use ho could make of 
them. 
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“ I sell them to .the apothecaries, to make the i 
royal remedy''* m 

“ Is it still used p” 

“Yes; but not so •much,” replied the viper- 
lmnter, shaking 1 his head. “ Formerly this kind 
of vermin was worth a field of ripe barley to me; 
but now what I sell of them hardly gives salt to : 
■ my soup ?” • ! 

if Have you been long employed in this busi- > 
ness ?" 

“ Since the year vi of the Emperor. Ah! tliose j 
were the good times in France, when men were so i 
busy in hunting each other that they did not mind , 
who took the game. Partridges ejmld be caught 
with the hand, and hares with the blow of a stick. 
What dozens of both I have .carried to market! 
But now-a-days if you kill as much as a leveret . 
without a licence, you’re sure to be taken up ana i 
punished as a poacher!” j 

Thus conversing, the viper-lmnter and I pro- ! 
eeeded together towards Fontenay. Naturally 
communicative, and now encouraged by the inter- i 
est I showed, my companion soon made ino ac- 1 
qnainted with his history. His name was Nivose ' 
licrard, to which the variety of his industrial avo- j 
cations had caused his.ncighbonrs to add the nick- , 
name of Jfait-tout, or Factotum. He had been 
brought up in the Hospice des Sables d’Olonuje, J 
and left it Jit the* age of sixteen to embark as a i 
sailor on board one of the republican war-sloops* j 
After the peace, he returned to La Vendee, and 
commenced the* unsettled life which he still cou- , 
tinned to lead. i 

When I met him for the second time at Maillc- I 
zais, I recollected he had told me on the former j 
osensiqp that he was meditating an excursion into , 
the Marais-monilld, in order to seek for leeches, ani- i 
mals now much more prized than vipers for medi- i 
cal purposes. He was thon waiting for a passage I 
in some boat going to Marans, and I immediately j 
olfercd to take him id mine. ; 

Soon after leaving Maillezais, we found ourselves | 
in the midst of the district of the Marais-tnouillc, ' 
and a strange scene opened on our *dew. As far i 
as the eye could roach, water seethed tlitf principal 
object, and as it were the basis of the landscape. ; 
On its surface were scattered many green islets, ! 
of which the larger ones were covered with hemp 
and tlax, the smaller with ash-trees and willows. 
The roots of these trees being plentifully saturated , 
with water, they grew and flourished luxuriantly, 
and many aquatic birds built their nests amid the | 
branches. Multitudes of tame ducks covered the 
marsh, and our boat glided amid green floating 
meadows. On the highest of these islands, I per¬ 
ceived huts constructed of bundles of reeds bound 
together with osier twigs. An open fire-plaoe was 
in the centre of each of these beehive-like dwell- ; 
ings; and, there being no chimney, the smoke 
escaped through the •crevices as it best could. 1 
These primitive abodes were inhabited by the j 
hutters, descended from those colliberts who, i 
the ancient chroniclers tell us, were idolaters and i 
worshippers of the rain, and, moreover, accom- 1 
plishe/l thieves. 

The present inhabitants oultivate hardy vege- 

-I---'- - 1 “ “ --- - 

* An electuary composed chiefly of pounded vipers, aud 
esteemed, in the remote parts of Franco, an infallible panacea 
tor most diseases. 


tables on the islands, feed a few cows, and rear 
ducks and geese, which, with the produce of their 
fishing, they sell at Maillezais or Marans. In the 
waters of the marsh they catch a quantity of eels, 
whose backs are dark, and the lower part of alight 
yellow. The butter seldom returns to his cabin 
until nightfall: occasionally the autumn floods 
wash away his fragile dwelling, and then he and 
his family qnietly toke up their abode in their 
boat. • • 

The character borne by these butters is none of 
the best. *rjic inhabitants of the main land accuse 
them of having very confused notions respecting 
the rights of property ; but if I might judge by 
my friend Fait-tont, I would say that, on this 
point, there is very little to choose between the 
accusers and tho accused. 

Whenever my companion with the wooden leg 
espied a cord fastened to a willow-branch, he drew 
it up, and from the bait at the end shook off a 
number of leeches into a receptacle he had pre¬ 
pared for them. I suggested that this proceeding 
was neither more nor less than a theft committed 
on those who had laid down the lines. Nivose 
Biirard shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

Bah!” said he, “ when you take a fox’s skin, 
you only get back the price of your chickens: 
whatever you steal from a hutter is simply resti¬ 
tution. When 1 carried a pedlar’s pack amongst 
these people, their wives, I promise you, robbed 
me finely of pins, needles, threads, and tapes.” 

To attempt to disabuse him of the error of this 
loose code of morality I found useless. 

• I was curious to see the interior of the huts, and 
accordingly ran the boat ashore near one which, 
seemed to have been a long time built. The mud 
with which the bundles of reeds forming the roof 
had been covered, was transformed into a piece of 
verdure. The house-lcek grew on it; and a young 
willow^having taken root there, hung its silver 
tassefs over the summit. Tho door was an irregu¬ 
lar opening, four feet in height; and in the centre 
of the hut stood two posts, united at tho top by a 
transverse stick; this formed the fire-place. The 
smoke, having no regular egress, had covered tho 
whole of the intorior with a |ooty coat. At the 
farthest end lay three cows, on a litter of rushes, 
aud above their manger hung a branch of a species 
of holly (the ilex nquifolium), which, according to 
a superstition prevalent in La Vendee, has the 
power of preserving animals from ring-worm. 

The furniture chiefly consisted of a few coarse 
earthen utensils, two or three wooden stools, and 
a hurdle frame covered with a bed of moss. On 
this couch lay a woman ill of the consumptive 
fevet* produced by the atmosphere of the marsh. 
No one else was ill the cabin, and the invalid was 
shivering with ague: the cows sometimes stretched 
their ncc’rfs towards her,*and covered her with the 
vapour of their fragrant breath. Nivose Bdrard 
approached the bed, and said : 

“ Well, neighbour, so you have caught the sick¬ 
ness? Your husband must wqyk for both now; 
yon cannot any longer tramp over tho soft inches 
to seek for worms for bis bait.” 

The sick woman languidly opened her eyes, and 
looked at us both, without speaking. 

“ I suppose the good man is gone to bring the 
doctor to you P” asked my companion. 

a a 2 
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“ He is gone to bring the doctor,” replied the bnrkation for all the exports of La Vendee. Ae- 
woman, in a low voice. “ It will be of no use,” cordingly, I was aroused at an early hour by the 
she said ; “ my time is come !” noise and bustle of the market. The streets were 

“ Oh, tnt! iut! so every sick person thinks," filled with butters bringing in fish, fowl, ilax and 

said Nivose; “ but hope, my good friend, is like a wool, corn and timber. 

water-duck: it sinks beneath the riwsr only to rise I descended to the public room, and there found 
again.” < Mr. Pait-tout practising another of his innumer- 

She fixed her feverish eyes on him, and mur- able trades. Surrounded by a group of sailors, he • 
mured: ” I have had a sign. A was tracing on the forearm of a young peasant 

“A sign!” repeated Nivose; “has the death- one, of those indelible tatooings made with the 
bird croaked on your roof ?” •' point* of a needle and gunpowder. The old man 

“ No.” ■ called in^to admire his work, which was certainly 

“ Then you have heard a sound of hammering most original in design. First of all was a paral- 
nails at midnight P” lelogram, over- which hung two objects purporting 

“ No." to bo doves*. On tho right was a cross, on the 

“ Then, what is the sign ?" left a fleur-de-lis, and at the top was a death’s 

.The invalid, raising herself slowly, sat upright : bead and cross-bones, 
in the bed, and said, in a hollow voice: “ I have “ You see, monsieur,” said Nivose, “ Fabian 
seen the white boat!” ' j could not possibly have it better done if ho were 

These words produced a visible impression on j king of France." 
my companion. j “ One may fairly expect it to be well done,” 

“Are you quite certain of it?" he asked. i remarked Fabiau, “when one pays a silver 

“ Ob, yes !” replied the woman in a broken ac- crown ! ” 
cent. “ Three days ago I was still able to walk, I told him I should start in an hour on a char- 
and was returning from die inches with some fresh ii-banc, and desired him to meet me at the posting 
fodder for the cows, when, suddenly appearing from house. Ho kept me waiting for a long time, 
behind a headland, I saw the death-boat covered However, we at last -set out for Chnillc, on a 
with its white pall." , curious littlo vehicle which I had hired. The 

I tried to convince the poor creature that what country through which we passed had been care- 
sbe had seen was only some mirago of the fog, or 'fully drained, and the soil is so rich that it never 
a feverish phantom of the brain; but she bad requires to be manured. That it was formerly 
fallen back exhausted on her mossy bed, and did covered by the sea is evident from keels and 
not seem to hear me. I placed some money in her other relies of vessels being found, buried in the 
burning palm, and, leaving tho hut, we resumed fields, and the deep layers of oyster-beds which 
* our journey. 1 , may be seen in tho environs of St. Michel en 

Nivose told me that this "superstition of tho 1'Herne. Tho pasture-lands were covered with 
while boat is very prevalent in La Vendee, and herds of cows, sheep, and horses; and Nivose 
that the peasants firmly believe that whoever sees it assured me that tho greater number of these 
will die within the year. He did not seem much animals had never slept beneath a roof, 
inclined to converse on the subject, probably dread- ' “ Come,” said he, as we approached a comforta- 

ing my railing on his superstitions credulity; and ble farm-house, “ this is the dwelling of Fabian’s 
soon the varied features of the landscape served lather, and I have a message to him from his son.” 
effectually to divert my thoughts. Our boat Accordingly wo advanced towards the door, 
glided on through a labyrinth of ash, osier, and whero an old man was standing. He was tall and 
willow trees; and hearing no sounds save the , erect, and his countenance had a tranquil expres- 
cries of the water-fowl, we could have fancied our- sion." Near him was browsing a gigantic sheep, 
selves on one of the lakes in the New World, on so large indeed that it might almost have’ been 
which floats alone the bark canoe of the Indian. , taken for one of the little black cows peculiar to 


Sometimes a vista between the foliage showed us 
fields, meadows, and villages. Then we passed by 
creeks filled with boats, which quickly disappeared 
behind the tufted trees, and we coasted along a 
pathway on which a muleteer was driving his 
beasts. The tinkling of the bells on their harness 
mingled pleasantly with the sound of an ancient 
carol chnnted by some shepherds in the fields be¬ 
yond. Night had closed in ere we reached 
Marans, and we took upmur abode in admail inn. 

Henry ir, in one of liis letters, has left us a 
brief description of this place. “ I arrived in the 
evening at Marans,” he writes^ “ it is an island 
surrounded by sluggish water and woody marshes, 
studded with gardens, which can bq approached 
only in boats. The island is about two leagues in 
circumference, and the castle in its midst is as 
tolerable a habitation as that of Pau. There are 
so many canals for the transport of timber, that 
the inhabitants can enter their houses in boats.” 

At tho present day, Marans is the place of em- 


the lands of Bretagne. 

“ That’s the queen of the flock,” said Fait-tout; 
“ she gives as much milk as three goats, and as 
much wool as three ordinary sheep. She belongs 
to old Jacques; for the head shepherd has always 
the privilege of choosing the liuest animal in the 
flock for himself.” 

The old shepherd smiled. 

“ Yes,” said he, " this is Jeannette; she knows 
her name perfectly.” 

“ Is she the same I saw with you last year ?” 

Jacques bent over tho sheep, and patted her 
affectionately. 

“ Yes; I hope you will find her here next year 
also. I love poor Jeannette; she’s so different 
from common sheep, and understands quite well 
what I say to her.” • 

Indeed, while he was speaking, the animal 
raised her head, and looked up in his lace with a 
singular expression of intelligence in her largo 
eyes. 
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“ Watch! old w.oman, watch I" said her master. , 
The sheep instantly bounded towards tlie.rest of I 
the flock, which were feeding too cl re to the edge 
of a steep cliff, and. with all the dexterity of a well i 
trained dog drove them from it. I 

“ How have you managed to teach her to obey ! 
ypu P” I asked in astonishment. | 

The shepherd shook his head slowly. “ Poor 
dymb creatures!” he said, “ we men often by our : 
cruelty and caprice take from them the sense and 
intelligence given them by the good God who has 
made both us and them. We are too npt to for- j 
get that the shepherd is made for the flock, as 
well as the flock for the shepherd.’,' ) 

“ Then, in order to tame Jeannette, you have j 
studied her instinct closely ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jacques, fervently; “and this ! 
instinct shows her things which human beings ! 
cannot see: 'tis like a relic of the nature which J 
they had in Paradise. When any misfortune is 
going to happen to oUr family, poor Jeannette sees 
it coming, and loses all her gaiety.” j 

“ Then you have nothing to fear to-day,” said ; 
Fait-tout gaily, “ for her ladyship has a right j 
good appetite, and seems to he in excellent spirits. ' 
My business will detain me for a few days in this 
neighbourhood; but I suppose you can procure a 
guide for Monsieur P” _ * | 

“ Certajnly,” said old Jacques; “hut you must j 
both come in first and take some refreshment.” • j 
We willingly entored his cottage, which was far. 
better furnished than* the others I had seen, and we 
partook heartily of some excellent brown bread, 
cliccse, and cider. Afterwards a stout peasant,, 
whom his master called Jerome, brought my char- 
.ti-banc to the door, and announced that lie was 
ready to act as my guide to the high road which 
passed through Touraine. 

I took a friendly leave of Jacques, and of the old 
viper-hwitcr, and prepared, not without regret, to 
leave the marsh country t>f La Vendee. 


THE QUEEN OF A LITERARY COTERIE. 

I.—UEK RISE. \. 

Irr his diary of the 27th of February, 1835, Hay- 
don writes: “ Went to lady Blessington’s in the 
evening; everybody goes to lady Blessington. 
She has the first news of everything, and every¬ 
body seems delighted to tell her. No woman will 
be more missed. She is the centre of more talent 
and gaiety than any other woman of fashion in 
London.” 

Such was the position which lady Blessington 
occupied in fashionable literary society for some 
twenty years. Beautiful, graceful, and elever, 
with singularly fascinating manners, she attracted 
to her saloons the Hite of England’s distinguished 
sons, and there, night after night, this lady found 
herself the object of their fluttering homage. But 
her day—and it was a long one—has passed. The 
gay drawing-room is exchanged for the silent 
grave, and three bulky volumes are in the hands 
of the public, from the contents of which some 
judgment may be formed of the real texture and 
genuine value of this brilliant life. These volumes, 
it is true, purport to be the record of her literary 
career, not a general memoir of the whole life. 


and much of their space is occupied with biogra¬ 
phical notices of, and letters from, her distin¬ 
guished friends and correspondents; as Walter 
Savage Landor, sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
Charles Dickens, Benjamin Disraeli, and a host 
of others, from the Iron Duke to “ names all but 
unknown to fame.” Still we*have enough to en¬ 
able us to see the woman, apart from the authoress 
and the leader of fashion. The glare and glitter 
of the drawing-room sometimes giva place to tho 
truthful light of the solitary chamber, where the 
company* ijiask is thrown off, and the perpetual 
smile vanishes. Now, too, we are permitted to 
sec the struggles and trials, as well as the tri¬ 
umphs of this course; its inner as well as its outer 
aspects; its heart influences : and we cannot 
choose but ask how far this life of pleasure was a 
life of joy—this life of luxurious grandeur a thing 
of beauty or of good. 

The mere facts of lady Blessington's history are 
as strange and improbable*as the novelist could 
portray; the scenes of her life are as full of mar¬ 
vellous and striking contrasts as the dramatist 
might venture to imagine. We meet her first in 
a plain, middle-class Iqsh home, in the obscure 
yillage of Knockbrit, when about five years old. 
She was born on the 1st of September, 1789, or 
1790, the year not being quite certain. Her fa¬ 
mily removed to the littlo town of Clonmel, where 
the father followed first the business of a corn- 
! merchant and butter-seller, which was afterwards 
j relinquished for that of proprietor of a local paper 
I —a change which proved ruinous to his fortunes: 
This father, Edmund Power, is bad and repellent 
enough for nny tale. Abroad, he is considered & 
handsome, thoughtless, jovial fellow, with pleasant 
manners—a sufficiently merry and agreeable com¬ 
panion ; at home, he is perfectly brutal—a man 
whose very presence carries terror to his wife and 
children. Now and then, too, the savageness of 
hi/ temper burst out beyond the domestic circle. 
A magistrate he must needs be; and, albeit, he is 
a Roman Catholic, he chooses to distinguish him¬ 
self by the fierce zeal with which he hunts for 
supposed rebels. On one of his excursions he shot 
mortally a poor innocent liffi. Power was tried 
for the murder, but acquitted. 

The unfortunate wife of this man is a woman of 
no marked characteristics of any kind. She is 
neither beautifnl nor clever, nor possessed of any 
peculiar charm or grace. Her maiden name 
was Ellen Sheehy, and she claimed descent from 
some of Ireland's old nobles—the Desmonds, Or- 
monds, and Thomonds. But that was all in the 
far-off past. The consequence of the Sheehy fa¬ 
mily was lost long before Mrs. Power’s days; its 
only distinction then was a very sad one. Her 
lather had perished on the scaffold, so had a cousin, 
and bet brother was* murdered on his own pro¬ 
perty. And, as if these horrible facts were not 
sufficient grief to the poor woman, she had to 
bear the taunts of her unfeeling husband, who 
used to say, “ What more could be expected from 
the daughter of a convicted rdhel P” 

As years passed on, the home of the Powers at 
Clonmel became more and more wretched. In¬ 
creasing poverty and embarrassments irritated the 
father’s temper to fury, and his outbursts of rage 
became more frequent and more terrific. It was 
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an awful place for the training of young hearts; 
yet three of the daughters of this misery-stricken 
house lived to wear a coronet—Marguerite, countess 
of Blessington ;*EUcn, viscountess Canterbury; and 
Mary Anne, countess de St. Marsault. 

Provincial gaieties now and then somewhat re¬ 
lieved to the girls the sadness of their gloomy 
home. Their father had all an Irishman’s love of 
company; and, though very young, his graceful 
daughters wire reigning "belles with the military 
and other gentlemen who frequented the Clonmel | 
balls. It is curious to find these girl.;, notwith¬ 
standing the unpropitious environments of their 
home, and the training of their very commonplace 
mother, exhibit, when almost children, a rare clc- 
1 gnuce in dress and manner—native elegance it 
may well be called. Ellen was then the fairer of: 
the two; but Marguerite charmed all by the ■ 
vivacity of her conversation and the fascination of 
her manners. Ere she was fifteen, the poor child ; 
had the misfortune to receive two offers of mar- . 
riago. The gentlemen were both officers, both 
men of good family—a great match either for the 
daughter of a worthless, ruined man. One, cap- ; 
tain Murray, was favoured by the young lady; 
the other, captain Parmer, she held in the utmost 
dread and abhorrence. Yet he was the richer of 
the two; and the heartless, mercenary parents 
hesitated not to sell the nnhapfiy child, in spite of 
her passionate remonstrances, to a man she de¬ 
tested, and whom they knew tef be frequently in¬ 
sane. With this husband she lived three mouths, 
during which time “he frequently treated her 
with personal violence; he used to strike her on 
tite face, pinch her till her arms were black and 
blue, lock her up whenever he'went abroad, and 
often has left her without food till she felt almost 
famished." 

Had as was the Clonmel home, this was worse; 
and the miserable girl-wife escaped to her father’s 
house. Bat there she found no welcome; “ her 
father was unkind, and more than unkind to her.” 
She was considered as standing in the way of her 
sisters' prospects, and ere long she again left (he 
paternal roof. At little more than fifteen, Mar¬ 
guerite Parmer, witlv.a living husband and a living 
father, is thrown on the world, an outcast from 
both the homes which nature and law had given 
her, and utterly unprepared by sound moral 
training to meet the perils of such a position. ! 
No fear and love of a heavenly Father had ever ’■ 
been inculcated oh the child; respect for her ’ 
earthly one was impossible. Nought that was ! 
high and noble, good or worthy ? had she ever 
been taught by precept or example. The wqrld, 
miserable as to her it hitherto had been, was all 
she had been taught to think of from her cradle ; 
to snatch such of its shnllqw jays as were within 
her reach was all the solace she had learned to 
expect. 

A long gap now occurs in the history of her 
life. Whither she wandered, or how she em¬ 
ployed herself, for b* period of about a dozen years, J 
her biographer relates little. Iu 1816 she is resi-, 
dent in Mauchester-sqoare, London, with a bro- j 
tiier, and has renewed her acquaintance with the 
earl of Blussington. She had met this nobleman, > 
as lord Mouutjoy, long before in Clonmel, when 
lie was there with a regiment of militia. After 1 


that time he had married. In 1814 his wife died, 
and tire disconsolate husband chose to display his 
grief by the most costly funeral honours. The 
body lay in state in his house in Dublin, and sonic 
•10001. were required to defray the expenses. On 
the 16th of February, 1818, he married Mrs. 
Farmer, she having become a widow four months 
previously by the death of her husband from an 
accident which befel him in a drnnken revel. ■- 

Tbq wheel of fortune (if we, who believe in a 
universal Providence, may use such a phrase) has 
turned, and the long depressed lady is now at its 
top. Behind is the wretched Clonmel home, with 
the clonds of terror, anxiety, and sorrow, which 
ever hovered'over it; behind the dreary void and 
bitter humiliations of a condition worse than wi¬ 
dowhood. Before arc all the pleasures and ho¬ 
nours of a British peeress. But mementoes came 
in her way which ought to impress her with the 
fact, that all may be but for a moment—that such 
triuinpl s are but illusions, with nought solid and 
abiding in them, even ere her heart teaches her, 
which it will right soon, that at their best they 
are unsatisfactory. 

The newly-wedded couple repair to Dublin. A 
party'of his lordship’s friends are asked to meet 
them. Some of these knew nothing of the mar¬ 
riage, which had been kept a secret, till lord Bles- 
sington “entered the drawing-room with a lady 
o'f extraordinary beauty, and in bridal costume, 
' leaning on his arm, whom he introduced as lady 
Blessington.” Then they remembered that when 
in that room before, it was draped in the emblems 
of mourning, and contained the lifeless remains of 
another countess of Blessington, in her life beau¬ 
tiful and pleasure-seeking, like the fair lady noW 
entering on the same paths, but all-forgetful that 
at length she must reach the same goal. 

In her husband’s magnificent mansion in St. 
James’s-squarc, lady Blessington commenced her 
London life of fashion. What though she be but 
the daughter of an Irish trader, she will not sub¬ 
mit to be looked coldly on as a parvenu.; she is 
now a countess', nay, she will be more than an 
ordinary countess; she has grace, and talent, and 
energy, and she will aim at fashionable leadership, 
of the most flattering kind too—leadership in the 
world of aristocratic intellect. And she accom¬ 
plishes her object. Holland-house, and Charlcville- 
house, had each its own attractions for political 
and literary men; yet lady Blessington speedily 
succeeds in filling her saloons with as distin¬ 
guished a circle as any to bo found in the metro¬ 
polis. “ The Blcssingtons’ splendid mansion in 
St. Jamcs’s-square,” writes Dr, Madden, “ in a 
short time became tho rendezvous of the <Hite of 
London celebrities of all kinds of distinction; the 
first literati, statesmen, artists, eminent men of 
all professions, in a short time became habitual 
visitors at the abode of thfl newly-married lord 
and lady." 

“ Two royal English dukes condescended, not 
unfroquently, to do homage at the new shrine of 
Irish beauty and intellect in St. James’s-square. 
Canning, lord Castlereagh, the marquis of Laus- 
downe, Scarlett and Jekyll, Erskine and many 
other celebrities, paid their devoirs there. Whig 
and Tory politicians and lawyers, forgetful of their 
party feuds and professional rivalries for the nonce. 
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came there as gentle pilgrims. Kemble and Mat- intended voyage in a tone full of despondence, 
thews, Lawrence and Wilkie; eminent divines, ; ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ we are all now together; but 
too. Dr. Parr, and others; Rogers, Moore, and \ when and where shall we meet again ? I have a 
Luttrel, were amongst.the votaries who paid their : sort of boding that we see each other for the last 
vows iii visits there, not angcl-like, for theirs time; as something tells me I shall never again 
were neither “ few nor far between.” return from .Greece.’ Having continued a little 

Brilliant as this life was, my lord soon got tired ' longer in this melancholy strain, he leaned his 
. of it. He had pursued pleasure so long that the head upon the arm of the sofa on which they were 
chjse itself had become wearisome, and the goal seated, and, bursting into tears, wept for some 
naught. A sad story was his. Born to a fortune minutes with uncontrollable feeling." • 
of 30,0001. per annum, with the large capacities tor ' Ten years.jtfter, lady Blessington published, first 

good and the many objects of interest spen to a in Colburif’ij “ New Monthly Magazine," and then 
great landowner, with good abilities and an amiable : in a sepaiate volume, her "Journal of Conversa- 
disposition, he yet passed through life with no i tions with Lord llyron.” The subject was ainaz- 
thonght of responsibility, no one worthy aim. He ; ingly popular, mid the success of the book was 
lived to amuse himself; and, while yet in the ! great. 

prime of life, had the horror to find that lie was j In Naples our travellers remained upwards of 
no longer amusable. When grasped, all his de- | two and a half years. Part of this time they 
lights fell into ashes in his hands. “ Lord Blessing- j rented the palace Belvidcre on the Vomero, “ one 
ton was palled and satiated with pleasure, and no j of the most beautiful residences in Naples, sur- 
kind of eclat or of distinction in English society i rounded by gardens overlooking the bay, and 
had now any charm for him." Still he would commanding a most enchanting view of its ei- 
pursue the same weary, fruitless road, only try I qnisite features. Within, we havo marble ter- 
auother of its many paths. Fresh excitement j races and pavilions, gilt ceilings, walls literally 
must be sought abroad, and a long continental | covered with pictures, dgors with architraves of 
tour was determined <jn. Iiis lordship travels iu j ogcntal alabaster and the rarest marbles, tables 
magnificent style; and nothing which John Bull 1 and consoles of the same materials—a sumptuous 
could wish for comfort, or aristocratic pride (jo- background to the graceful figure of the beauteous 
mand for show, is wanting. All arrangements are lady who here, as elsewhere, surrounds herself with 
made in Paris, and iny lord and lady arc en route the most brilliant society the neighbourhood af- 
for Italy, accompanied by her ladyship’s youngest >fords. And just a! this time Naples had several 
- istcr, Miss Mary Aime Power, Mr. Matthews, English residents highly distinguished in science 
the celebrated comedian, then a young man, study- and art, from whom her ladyship obtained valuable 1 
hig architecture, and count D’Orsay. ” assistance in her efforts—and thoy were diligent 

Lady Blessington, our readers must remember, ones—to increase the store of her mental accom-. 
v.’cs ajjready an aspirant for literary fame. She plishmcnts. • 

was the wit as well as the beauty of St. James’s- ! “ Never did English lady of refined tastes make 

npiarc, and this very year, 1822, she had com- a sojourn in flic neighbourhood of Pompeii and 
mencod her career of authorship by giving two : Herculaneum, visit the various localities of Naples 
books to the world, “The Magic Lantern; or, ! and itssvicinity, carry out researches of antiquarian 
Sketches and Scenek in*the Metropolis," and | interest, and inquire into the past amid the ruin* 

•' Sketches and Fragments.” A lady with such j of Pa-stum and Beneventum, Sorrento, Amalfi, 
tastes must needs experience no small emotion as : Salerno, Ischia and Proscida, and Capri, under 
she approached Genoa, then the residence of Byron, such advantageous circumstances as lady Bless- 
Tho long wished-for event—her* introduction to ington. 

the poet about whom all England ravecN-Js ac- “ When she visited Hercubmeum, she was ac¬ 
complished. But alas! for the vanity of all 1m- conipitnied by sir William Gell; when she ex¬ 
man desires, she is disappointed. How this hap- atnined museums and galleries devoted to objects 
pened does not appear very clearly.. My lady was of art, ancient or modern, she was accompanied by 
accustomed to unbounded homage, and it may be ! Mr. Uwius the painter, or Mr. Richard Westma- 
that the bard’s admiration was colder than she j cott the sculptor, or Mr. Millingen the antiqua- 
liked, or it may be, os has been suggested, that rian, who ‘ initiated her into .the mysteries of 
lie felt somewhat shy of a fashionable authoress, numismatics.’ If she made an excursion to Pa-s¬ 
wim would be sure to make him the subject of turn, it was wi£h the same erudite cicerone; or 
a book. Whatever the canse, the fact was evi-1 when she had an evening visit to the Observatory, 
dent ; and her biographer acknowledges that, in it w;fs in the company of Mr. Herschel (now sir 
her expression of disappointment, there is “a! John), or the faiftous Italian astronomer, Piarri. 
tincture of asperity” which is seldom to be found j Or if sho went to Beneventum, or the Torre di 
in her observations* Nevertheless, considerable in -1 Patria, tHe Bite of the ancient Litcrnum, it was Jn 
tercourse took place between the parties during the agreeable society of Borne celebrated savant. 
the few weeks the Blessingtons remained in Genoa; In Italy lady Blessington formed many of the 
and a touching anecdote is told of their last inter- literary friendships which she retained through 
view. “ On the evening before the departure of , life. There she met Walter Savage Landor, one 
his friends, lord and lady Blessington, from Genoa, of her closest friends ever after, whose letters 
Byrou called upon them for the purpose of taking form about the most valuable part of Dr. Mad- 
leave, and sat conversing for some time. He was den's volumes. Of lord John Bussell, with whom, 
evidently in low spirits, and after expressing his at Genoa, sho renewed an acquaintance previously 
i egret that they should leave Genoa before his made in England, she writes:—“ He dined with ns 
own time of sailing, proceeded to speak of his own again yesterday, and nobody could he more agree- 
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able. He should stay two or three years among his 
Italian friends, to wear off for ever the reserve 
that shrouds so many good qualities, and conceals 
so many agr&able ones, and he won... then be¬ 
come as popular as he deserves to be. lint he 
will return to England, be again thrown into the 
clique which political differences keep aprrt from 
that of their opponents, become as cold and distant 
as formerly; and people will*exclaim at his want 
of cordiality, and draw back from what they con¬ 
sider to be his haughty reserve.” • 

Lamartine, also an acquaintance of. this period, 
she describes as “ very good-looking and distin¬ 
guished in his appearance, who dressed so per¬ 
fectly like a gentleman, that one would never sus¬ 
pect him to be a poet.” 

About six years having been spent in Italy, our 
travellers return to Paris. The splendid mansion ! 
of the mareelial Ney, in the Rue de Bourbons, is ' 
taken and furnished “ with princely magnificence." j 
Her ladyship’s bed and dressing-rooms are fitted i 
up after my lord's directions, and when all is I 
ready she is ushered into them, to be astonished, ! 
used to magnificence as she is, by the splendour ! 
and elegance of all aroWnd her. “ The bed,” she 
writes, “ which is silvered instead of gilt, rests on [ 
the backs of two large silver swans, so exquisitely i 
sculptured that every feather is in alio relievo,\ 
and looks as fleecy as those of the living bird. The | 
recess in which it is placed is lined with white fluted ! 
silk, bordered with blue embossed lace, and from’) 
the columns that support the frieze of the recess, I 
pale blue silk curtains, lined with white, are hung, 
which, when drawn, conceal the recess altogether.*' i 
•Dr. Madden very justly remarks, that lord Bless-; 
ington, when fitting up the hotel Ney in this 
sumptuous manner, was co-operating very largely ' 
indeed with others of bis order—equally improvi¬ 
dent and profuse—in laying the foundation of, 
the Encumbered Estates Court Jurisdiction, in 1 
Ireland. 

Ah! little did this gay couple, while thus deco¬ 
rating their mansion, think of the unwelcome 1 
visitor whose shadow was even now resting on it! 
Their plans were being laid for a new career of' 
that thing which ethey called pleasure, though 
they knew it was not'happiness. But the grim ! 
monarch, whose rule with its gloomy adjuncts | 
must be ignored in these brilliant salons, may not 
be shut out himself. Suddenly he comes, and 
claims the master. While out riding, lord Bless- 
ington was seized by apoplexy. He was carried 
home, and never spoke again. On the 23rd of 
May, 1829, he terminated his earthly course. 


FIVE DAYS IN QUARANTINE. 

These is a story told about an Irishman, who, 
on being asked whether the natives of a country 
he had just returned from were,considered hospi¬ 
table, replied: “Hospitable! You may say so. 
Why, I was in hospital the whole .time I was 
there.” 

Somewhat of the same character are our souve¬ 
nirs of that time-honoured city of Samson and 
Delilah—-Gaza. 

We came across the desert after visiting the 
pyramids, and all the other lions to be seen in the 


land of the Pharaohs; and after intense sufferings 
from .heat and monotony of scenery, wo were at 
length, one morning, gratified by the intelligence 
that a dark border on the distant horizon was 
Khan Youis, the first village on the confines ol 
Syria, and that four hours distant from that spot 
was situated the longed-for Gaza itself. So our 
camels trotted' on, or rather stalked on; and whilst 
they chewed the cud, we mentally did the same, 
reflecting, hoping, wondering, surmising, and 
finally getting sorely disappointed by finding mo¬ 
dern Gazh to consist of a few minarets, some mud 
huts, a few stone walls, olive plantations, fig-trees, 
sand, flies, and an exceedingly dirty-looking popu¬ 
lation. All- the way from Khan Youis to Gaza 
we expeefed to be fanned by aromatic gales, bc- 
sjeged by legions of honey-bees, perfumed by 
roses and sweet-smelling flowers, and ever and 
anon to stumble across the carcase of a lion with 
a honey-eomb—so deeply indented in our mirnl 
had been that passage in Samson's life. 

Dreary indeed must the change be since the 
days when the Philistines were discomfited by 
Israel’s champion; for neither flower, nor bee, 
nor butterfly, nor aught save prickly pear hedges, 
and a few camels browsing thereon, was to be 
encountered. Angry, hot guardians, mounted on 
much ridden and weary nags, rushed across our 
path ever and anon, hauling upon the reins till 
they threw their horses upon their haunches, and 
asking fiercely whether the plague formed a part 
of our caravan. Being satisfied on this point, 
they turned plagues themselves, and'insisted npon 
n backsheesh, or a gratuity; but it required more 
than their eloquence on such a hot day, after 
twelve days’ incessant jolting upon canwls, to 
loosen the purse-strings of benevolence. At every 
fresh turning in the road, a posse of these people 
turned up to annoy us. At last we got to Gaza; 
that is, we reached the quarantine station, from 
which one conld obtain the most striking, and 
certainly the healthiest, view of the city. 

Now, I never 'nave been enabled perfectly to 
comprehend why an unhappy traveller, coming 
from a pountry suspected of the plague, should be 
subjeetda to the rigours that characterise most 
quarantine establishments. I should imagine mild, 
and even luxurious, treatment would be the best 
regimen to adopt towards unhappy creatures, and 
the one also most likely to prevent the seeds of 
the disease, if they had actually taken root, from 
breaking forth. I can understand a doctor or 
director of a quarantine being scandalised and 
horrified by such proceedings as those of an ec¬ 
centric German physician, who, some years ago, 
when in quarantine at Orsova, acknowledged to the 
fact of having secreted in a certain bottle the 
vaccine (if such a term may be used) of the pesti¬ 
lence, which he had carried off* in order to make 
experiments with it. In dtach a case there was 
really danger. I can understand this, I say; but 
I cannot comprehend why healthy Englishmen, of 
proverbially cleanly habits, should be thrust into 
a miserable cell, and kept there exposed to contact 
with neighbours of no very refined habits, merely 
because they have passed through a country which 
at some particular period, and that, perhaps, not a 
very recent one, had the plagne in it. 

However this may be, we were ushered, camels 
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QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT AT GAZA. 


and all, through 'the lofty portals of the outer 
walls of the city of Gaza; and then for the first 
time (and we Must the last) in our lives we made 
the acquaintance of the interior, economy of ori¬ 
ental quarantine establishments. In common with 
a lot of dates, a lot of bale goods, a of indi¬ 
viduals who had more rags than clothes, we were 
deposited in the centre of a great square, whilst 
the camels were driven away; and here, seated 
npon our respective portmanteaus, we anxiously 
awaited the medical visit, alter which we might 
be allotted rooms or cells, or any place that would 
be better than sitting under a broiling hot sun, 
with the thermometer at ninety degrees in the 
shade. 

By and by two dignified individuals, preceded by 
large pipe bowls attached to very long pipe-stems, 
issued from one of the central apartments, fol¬ 
lowed by a score or two of idlers—all of whom 
came armed to the teeth, as though expecting to 
meet with violent resistance from us. These func¬ 
tionaries halted when within about a yard and a 
half of ourselves; and finding that their aspect 
and demeanour had not entirely annihilated our 
self-confidence or courage, they apparently changed 
their tactics, and tried a little civility. The doc- 
•tor, cap in hand, advanced bowing and smirking. 
The greatest difficulty he seemed to entertain was 
to solve the problem of what nation we belonged 


to^ and to fathom this he reverted to the expe¬ 
dient of making a speech, which blended the lu¬ 
dicrous in some half-a-dozen different languages:— 
“Ilonjour, Messieures—Benvenuto—he very hot 
traveilein—Pck sajak—Wash ish dat? (pointing 
to our pistols)—Istosphele Quarantina! (growing 
excited)—Chorr-door—Maifcomme vas what fore 
—e’est bien drol—Lon-'flon.” A large emphasis 
on the Lon, and another large one on the don. 

My companions and I looked at each other in 
amazement, and then burst out into uproarious 
mirth, for the whole pith and sense of the doctor’s 
harangue might have been'summed up in two 
words, though ho professed to express himself in 
eight differerit languages; namely, French, Italian, 
Bnglish, Turkish, Arabic, German, Armenian, and 
Greek; and the interpretation runs thus" Good 
morning, gentlemen ; you are welcome ; it is very 
hot the same in Turkish—the same in Arabic: 
“What is that? This house is a quarantine; 
give him some water; but how does it happen P” 
and Lon-don was intended to signify to the direc¬ 
tor that the doctor had made the wonderful dis¬ 
covery #tbat we had turned up Englishmen. 
Having satisfied himself upon this point, be al¬ 
lotted us sundry potato hinns, wherein we were 
permitted to revel for the next hour or so, till the 
cooler shades of evening set in, and we were al¬ 
lowed to range at large over one entire side of the 
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quarantine. By and by (we could toll by tlio 
smoko that appeared before them) the doctor and 
the director made their appearance again, followed 
bv a couple of phairs, which, being placed close to 
the fountain in the centre, these two great men 
of Gaza seated themselves thereon, and conversed 
on friendly terms, uftking such comments as suited 
or amused them, chiefly upon the appearance of 
us, the unhappy victims of their authority. Men 
with long pples inarched, on either side of each 
separate group; for, as there were people whose 
term of confinement had taearly expired^ and others 
who, like ourselves, had only just come in, it was 
found essentially requisite to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of these bodies coming in contact, and so 
prolonging the period of their incarceration. Just 
as the shades of:night were setting in, parties were 
told oif, and being ushered into their respective 
Linns, the doors were securely locked, though for 
what purpose I am unable to say, unless it was to 
exclude the possibility of the pleasant, cool night 
hreeze penetrating into these ovens, and gently 
fanning the fevered brow of the inmates. 

We were more fortunate than most of our 
neighbours, having, for ji consideration, secured 
the use of a couple of rooms. At the other end 
there were similar apartments, occupied at that 
time by savan other Englishmen, apparently the 
noisiest young men that had ever left college to 
travel in the East. Ob wishing us “good-night," 
the doctor made another display, of his eloquence 
andlMRnng, whilst the direct or followed him with 
an address of his emit—not a word of which could 
we make out. 

Wheu wo were Once firmly secured within oui 
upper apartments, which led one into another, we 
were enabled to inbale with gusto the delightful 
cool night breeze that came sweeping over the 
plains, laden with health and freshness from the 
sea. The moon shone resplendency; and, peering 
through our iron-barred window, we gazed on iflie 
beauty of the scenery before us. There were the 
seven hillocks of Gaza, each respectively capped 
with its minarets and domes, and a proportionate 
number of houses, with tall palm trees waving 
their silvery branchcs^ilently in the air ; then the 
vast sea of sand surrounding us on every side,* 
while the dark outlines of prickly pear hedges de¬ 
fined those portions of the land allotted to feeble 
attempts at agriculture. Ever and anon the mo¬ 
notony of the scene was varied by a crouching 
hyena, or a pack of ^flying jackals. Then, musing 
on the past history of this very Gaza, we thought 
how the foxes bad destroyed the Philistines’ corn, 
and were observing how the nature of the* soil had 
been changed for the worse, when suddenly afld 
rapidly onr reflections were put to flight by a pro¬ 
longed bugle call, whose echoes were all the more 
startling from the intense Silence that reigned 
around. 

This startling interruption, we found, proceeded 
from the party of our uproarious Countrymen at 
the other end of the building, and was but the 
prelude to other uoiafes of a still more blusterous 


* M'Cheyne, in his journey to the east, recognised in the 
smooth round send hillocks that surround Gaea, and which 
re-icinble a human head stripped of hair, a striking fulfilment 
oMhe dci.laTit.on of prophecy—“ Baldness shall come upon 


character; such ns songs with vociferous choruses, 
military marches to the accompaniment of a tin 
kettle, a violin, and the bugle aforesaid. It was, 
iu short, a characteristic specimen of the thought¬ 
less conduct that often makes tho Englishman ap¬ 
pear to the grave Turk little better than a mad¬ 
man. 

The director, startled with the din, considered 
his dignity outraged, and sends a fierce message 
to th^t effect to the noisy crew, who receive the 
ambassador with mock ceremonies 1 of courtesy, re¬ 
turning a» answer, that if the director will kindly 
banish all the fleas from their apartments, and 
which keep th«m from sleeping, then they will 
come to terms, and surrender their instruments. 
Everybody is angry, and yet everybody cannot 
help laughing. So the music continues, accom¬ 
panied sometimes' by the screeching of a dozen 
owls, till finally, somewhere about three or four 
o'clock a.m., the moon sots behind the distant 
wave, and the establishment becomes hushed in 
silence and repose. With the first dawn of day, 
however, the doctor and the director are up. 

Poor people, who have no means of meeting the 
quarantine cxpenses,.are made to do menial labour, 
and help in drawing water from the fine well in 
the eentre of the yard, whilst the soldiers and 
others thoroughly wash down the flags, and throw 
water over all the bians and into* every nook aud 
corner where heat cun penetrate. This done, the 
unhappy victims are freed from their hot cells, 
and turned out with bag and baggage, whilst the 
interior of these dens is subjected to a like healthy 
,‘ind cleanly process; so are our rooms upstairs ; so 
also are the rooms of the seven noisy enes afore¬ 
said, so soon as these gentlemen get up, which 
they seldom do before the afternoon. Time with 
them has no use, and has therefore no value.* 

The early hour of two in the morning is the 
only portion of the day that is at all tolerable iu 
quarantine. Then, in addition to the freshness 
aud coolness of everything, there is something to 
excite our curiosity in watching proceedings at the 
further end of the yard, where a rpgular fair is 
being hckj through stout iron bars. Here a 
licensed ..individual, immensely to his own profit, 
and to the detriment of our purses, sells fowls, 
vegetables, milk, in short every necessary and 
luxury of life that is procurable in the town, even 
down to the coarse brown bread which is meted 
out, rather scantily, to some unhappy natives, 
who, flying from one species of oppression in 
Egypt, are subjected to the rigours of quarantine 
before they are turned loose in Syria—there to 
starve and die, or work and live, as the case and 
i their inclinations lead them, 
j Next to this market-place is the Parlatorio, 
where you may converse with friends, or people 


* How different was Howard'! conduct whan confined in tho 
lazaretto of Venice 1 Hewing the place in a foul condition, ho 
determined to u»o hia leisure in trying to do some good. With 
the aid ol the Knglivh consnl, he obtained bmahe* and lime; 
hia attendant—for a consideration— assisted him in manu¬ 
facturing whitewash; despite the prqudiaea of the observers, 
he roae up three hours before ms guard, and commenced, 
along with hia former asalatant, to whitewash his apartment, 
lie resolved to lock up hia guard if he interfered. Be did 
| not, however; and the only result was, that all who passed by 
I looked with astonishment at the whitened and wholesomd 
| walls, where to many had been contented to pine and repine, 
with no attempt at sure. 
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from the town, chiefly muleteers, who arrange to 
have horses, etc. ready at the quarantine g^tes at 
a given hour on a given day. By half-past eight 
a.m. breaklast is over*, the breeze lulls, and the 
heat of the day commences. Most of the inmates 
are in their shirt sleeves, fanning themselves with 
straw hats. By midday the heat is intolerable; and > 
the only temporary relief we can £et is by tying ' 
w*t handkerchiefs round the forehead, and re- | 
placing them as soon as they dry. It is impos- ] 
sible to read or think, and appetite is out 6f the ' 
question. As for the natives, tlidy are'all asleep 
iu their binns, for they rather like this heat than 
otherwise. • I 

At last the day and hour of release arrive. 
Twenty guardians, with twenty incense pans, 1 
swing smoke into your face, till you nearly cou^li 
yourself into suffocation ; then the doctor, keeping 
you at a stick’s length, looks at your tongue, after 
which he makes another speech, and then shakes 
hands with you. His example is followod by the 
director and all the twenty guardians. You leave 
your servant to settle with these, and in three 
hours afterwards yon are ten miles away from 
the city of Gaza. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON IV..—OFFICE OF SCRIPTURE IN 

REFERENCE fO MORAL CONDUCT. 

*»» 

§ 1. The Golden Mule. \ 

Tit at invaluable rule of our Lordls, “To do to 
other# as we would have them do to us,” will serve 
to explain, when rightly understood, the true cha¬ 
racter of moral instruction. If yon were to under- : 
stand that precept as designed to convey to us the 1 
first notions of right and. wrong, and to be your [ 
sole guide as to what you onght to do and to avoid j 
in your dealings with your neighbour, you would j 
be greatly perplexed. For you would find that a ( 
literal compliance with the precept would be some¬ 
times absurd, sometimes wroilg, and*sometimes 
impossible. And probably it is through snaking 
this mistake that men in general apply the rule so 
much seldomer than they ought. For, the real i 
occasions for its use occur to all of ns every day. 

Supposing any one should regard this golden 
rule as designed to answer the purpose of a com¬ 
plete system of morality, and to teach us the 
difference of right and wrong: then, if he had let 
his land to a farmer, he might consider that the 
farmer would be glad to be excused paying any 
rent for it, since he would himself, if he were the 
farmer, prefer having the land rent-free; and that 
therefore the rule of doing as he would be done by 
requires him to give up all his property. So also 
a shopkeeper might? on the same principle, think 
that the rule required him to (mrt with his goods 
under prime cost, or to give them away, and thus 
to ruin himself. Now suoh a procedure would be 
absurd. 

Again, supposing a jailor who was entrusted 
with the safe custody of a prisoner, should think 
himself bound to let the man escape, because he 
himself, if he were a prisoner, would be glad to 
obtain freedom, he would be guilty of a breach of 


trust. Such an application of the rule, therefore, 
would be morally wrong. 

And agaiu, if you had to decide between two 
parties who were pleading their catjse before you, 
you might consider that each of them wished for 
a decision injiis own favour. And how then, you 
might ^sk, would it be possible to apply the rule ? 
since in deciding/or the one party, you could not 
but decide against Hie other. A literal compliance 
with the rule, therefore, would be, in.such a ease, 
impossible ... 

§ 2. Application of the Golden Mule, 

Now, if you were to put such cases as these 
before any sensible man, he would at once say that 
you art^,to consider not what you might wish iu 
each <!fise, bnfc what you would regard as fair — 
right—just—reasonable, if you were in another 
person's place. • If you were a farmer, although 
you might feel that you would be very glad to 
have the land rent-free—that is, to become the 
owner of it—you would not consider that yon had 
any just claim to it, and that you could fairly 
expi ct the landlord to make you a present of his 
property. But yon wou^l think it reasonable that 
if you suffered some great and unexpected loss, 
from an inundation or any such calamity, he should 
make an abatement of the rent. And this is 
what a good landlord generally thinks it right to 
do, in compliance with the golden rule. 

So also, if yon find a cause to be tried, though 
of course you would wish the decision to be in 
your favour, yon would be sensible that all you 
could' reasonably expect of the judge would be, 
that he should lay aside all prejudice, and attenjl 
impartially and carefully to the evidence, and 
decide according to the best of his ability. And 
this—which lb wliut each party may fairly claim— 
is what an upright judge will do. And the like 
holdsagood in all the other cases. 

§ 3. Design of the Golden Mule. 

You see then that the golden rule was far from 
being designed to impart to men the first notions 
of justice. On the contrary, it presupposes that 
knowledge; and if we had mo such notions, we 
could not properly apply .the rule. But the real 
design of it is, to put us on our guard against the 
danger of being blinded by self-interest. A person 
who has a good general notion of what is just, may 
often be tempted to act unfairly or unkindly 
towards his neighbours when Jiis own interest or 
gratification is concerned, and to overlook the right 
claims of others. When David was guilty of an 
enormous sin in taking his neighbour's wife, and 
procuring the death of the husband, he was think¬ 
ing only of his'own gratification, quite forgetful 
of duty, till his slnmbcring conscience was roused 
by the prophet Nathsfn. On hearing the tale of 
“ the poor man’s lamb,” his general abhorrence of 
injustice and cruelty caused him to feel vehement 
indignation against the supposed offender; but he 
did not apply his principles his own case till 
the propliet startled him by saying, “ Thou art the 
man." 

And we, if we will moke a practice of applying 
the golden rule, may have a kind of prophet 
always at hand, to remind us how, and when, to 
act on our principles of right. We have only to 
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consider, “ What should I think were I in the 
other’s place, and he were to do so and so to me ? 
How should I require him to treat me ? What 
could I in fairpess claim from him P” 

§ 4. Offices of Scripture, and of Conscience. 

Besides this most important rule for the appli¬ 
cation of our principles, wo find in Scrip'cure (as 
has been already observed) many precepts designed 
for the correction and improvement of our prin¬ 
ciples ; many cautions against the errors men are 
likely to fall into, in their moral judgment on 
various points: for, conscience is far'from being 
an -infallible guide, any more than reason, gene¬ 
rally. 

One may illustrate the distinct uses of Scrip¬ 
ture (in all that relates to morals) and of ,:atural 
conscience, by the comparison of a sun-dial and a 
clock. The clock has the advantage of being 
always at hand, to be consulted at any hour of the 
day or night; while the dial is of use only when 
the sun shines on it. But, then, the clock is liable 
to go wrong, and vary from the true time; and 
it has no power in itself of correcting its own 
errors; so that these maj go on increasing, to any 
extent, unless it bo from time to time regulated 
by the dial, which is alone the unerring guide. 

Even so it is with natural conscience as com¬ 
pared with Scripture, which directs us according 
to the “ wisdom which is from above." In each 
particular case that may occur, our own heart will 
furnish a decision as to what is right or wrong; 
and that in many cases wliich are not particularly 
specified in Scripture, though they fall under the 
general principles of the gospel. But then our 
own hearts are liable to deceive us, even to the 
greatest extent, and to give wrong judgments, if 
they are not continually corrected and regulated 
by a reference to the word of God, which alone— 
like his sun in the natural world—affords ai^infal¬ 
lible guide. *• 

§ 5. Regulation of Conscience. 

While, therefore, you take care, on the one 
hand, not to do anything that your conscience 
tells you is wrong, you must beware, on the other 
hand, of concluding*that your conduct is neces¬ 
sarily right because yodr conscience approves it; 
or, that you yourself at least are free from sin, as 
long as your own judgment docs not condemn you. 
For, men may so far deprave their conscience as to 
bring themselves to mistake wrong for right; like 
one who should bend the ruler which he is draw¬ 
ing lines by. Thus, our Lord declares to his 
disciples that those who killed tlicfli would think 
(not merely pretend, but think) that “ they were 
doing God service." And PruI -bitterly bewails 
his own sin in “ persecuting the church," when 
he "verily thought that be ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth." 
And afterwards when he became an Apostle, he Bays, 
“ I judge not mine own self; for*I know nothing 
by myself [against myself]; yet am I not hereby 
justified; but He tHwt judgeth me is th^Lord.” 

We must be careful, therefore, to regulate both 
our business by the clock, and the clock by the 
dial; that is, to regulate our conduct by our con¬ 
science, and our conscience itself by the commands 
and instructions which God has given us. 


THE UNLICENSED -MEDICAL 
• PRACTITIONER. 

A SKETCH rnpsi }.1TR. 

Foreigners who penetrate into the least salubri¬ 
ous thoroughfares of this vast metropolis, arc 
generally struck by the number of chemists and 
herbalists who flourish, like palm trees, where all 
around is stale, flat, and unprofitable. At night, 
the red bottles of the Pharmaceutical Society Hash 
like Vneteors across the unswept roadway, investing 
squalor ituelf with a couleur de rose that is highly 
picturesque. 

The English, have always been a bolus-loving 
people. Scarcely one of us would not far sooner 
think of travelling without pistols than without 
pills. A Frenchman suffering from a torpid 
liver will not rest'until, by violent exercise, he has 
restored the tone of the inactive organ. Mynheer, 
when he finds his animal spirits somewhat below 
concert pitch, consults not his pliysieinn, but his 
pipe, and dissipates, by energetic whiffs, the vapours 
of his meerschaum and his melancholy. But our 
John Bull discountenances such frivolous remedies. 
Nature, in his opinion, is not a spoilt child, to be 
coaxed and cheated out of her ill humours by sweet¬ 
meats and fiddle-faddle. Aloes and gamboge she 
urgently demands, whatever amount of bodily dis¬ 
comfort may be thereby engendered. The Briton 
(true-born) has no confidence in mere air ns a 
liygeianic agent—is not to be inveigled into cheer¬ 
fulness by rural excursions; and as for the cold, 
hot, or tepid bath system which government has 
established for state purposes, he rarely opens his 
mouth upon the subject. The sponge and flesli- 
brusli he throws aside as fitted only lor those who 
have been nursed in the lap of luxury; and as for 
shampooing, the very name is sufficient to arouse 
his disgust. 

Taking into account the high premium which is 
offered by this universal 'demand for medicaments, 
we are not surprised that a certain class of practi¬ 
tioners who have never qualified themselves for 
the office, are always ready to pour drugs, of which 
they know'little, into bodies, of which they know 
less. $fany of the “ Dispensaries ” in a densely 
populated district, inhabited by the lower classes, 
are little mints for making money. Some of 
their resident managers, who so liberally offer their 
advice gratis, are not qualified for that office, 
and the success which attends their treatment is 
another proof of the old adage that “ practice makes 
perfect. Many do not enter upon the lucrative 
art of healing until they are advanced in life. For 
years a long-headed, shrewd, and self-concentrated 
man will carry out coals with becoming humility. 
At length, by some lucky accident—a broken leg, 
or collar bone—he becomes the inmate of a metro¬ 
politan hospital, where in a month or two ho makes 
such additions to his previojw knowledge of the 
“ Materia Medica "*as to warrant his assuming the 
lofty title of “ chemist ” and “ surgeon-dentist," 
and the transmutation of his coal-shed into a wait¬ 
ing room for his expected patients. On a Sunday 
morning you will see the "shed” crowded.by 
women and children, all sitting as quiet and re¬ 
spectful as mice; for Mr. Coalman will allow no 
talking nor indecorous behaviour in liis establish¬ 
ment. “ If you women can’t hold your tongues," 
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lie will exclaim imperiously, “ you’d best walk out, “ Unfortunately you have no green fields within 
for 1 won’t serve not one of you that talks; and easy distance." 

them as hasn’t got wials must go and fetch ’em, ibr “ Green fields 1” ejaculated Mr. Coalman, sigh- 
mine is all out; and mind you bring corks, for you ing with closed eyes; “ havn’t seen one myself for 
won’t get'em here. Will you leave off talking three years. Why, Sir, would you credit it P many 
there P—you in the yellow shawl; No. 7, I’ll serve good-sized children (I hear ’em talking, you know, 
you last, mind." outside niy^hop) fancy that if they was to go be- 

Sueh is the autocratic bearing Vif the popular yond the houses, they'd be in danger of being de- 
milicenscd medical practitioner in his consultation voured by wolves, and many grown-up ones can't 
chamber. Yet, rough and almost unfeeling as lje be persuaded that peoplo what are # born out of 
may sometimes appear, Mr. Coalman is at bottom, London don't run about wild like savages." 
we have heard, a kind-hearted though*somewhat “Is your mortality very great P” we ask the 

irritable physician. A great deal of his brusqnerie learned doctor. 

—that which does not proceed fjom sheer igno- “No, very small,” replies Mr. Coalman, “con- 
ranre—is an eccentricity adopted from politic mo- sidering aJP things—population, wentilation, drain- 
tives. To inspire his patients with confidence and age, and. such like. In a family of ten you’ll often 
respect lie carefully eschews that familiarity which iiiid^rxl less than one-third will reach maturity, 
in his case might often breed cfintempt. Whilu*so However poor my patients may be, they never 
illiterate that he cannot properly pronounce any seem to be tised of living. Let ’em be ever so 
ordinary term in medical science, liis still more cast down, give ’em a little med’cine, and they’re 
unlettered admirers believe him to be gifted with happy. There’s a young woman as lives over that 
all but supernatural endowments. For sixpence ; marine-store shop—a shoe-binder—she’s in a Con¬ 
or less (according to your circumstances) he will j sumption fast, and comes to me lor advice. ‘Well,’ 
whip out one of your wisdom teeth with marvellous j I says to her, ‘ it’s no use my giving you med’cine ; 
quickness and dexterity. If you buy three cakes ! you want change of air.’ 4 Can’t I live till Easter, 
of Windsor soap, he .will emancipate your corns for ] t don’t you think, Sir ?’ she says very earnestly. * I 
nothing: and os for bleeding, he will scarcely detain ! don’t think you can,' says I. ‘01’ she says, almost 
you a minute; we have seen six mop handles in | weeping, ‘ if I could only live till Easter I should 
the corn**- of lift surgery, all of which doubtless are j be so happy.’ 4 Well,' I says, 4 I’ll give you some 
occasionally in requisition at one time. ■ I pills to ease your cough; but they won't cure yon, 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Coalman entirely do ' 'cause your lun^s is eaten away like a piece of 
pends upon the patrtmage of the humbler classes,' cheese, and I should be robbing you to tell you 
lie is very'severe upon their follies and infirmities. , otherwise.’ ” 

“ Many people,’’ he says, with something between j “ Why is she so anxious to live till Easter ?” 

a sneer ana a smile, “fancy thay can live upon ;• “ Because her cousin, what’s a sailor, is expected 

• medicine. They keep their children in doors all; home about that time ; they’ve always got soiho 
the week, and then they bring ’em to me on a exense, those women have.” 

Sunday morning for a powder, as if powders was I “ I fear there is a great deal of drunkenness 

to do the work of everything—air, wittcls, exercise, among your patients." 

and what not. Then the parents, thoy will drink, i good deal of drinking, Sir, but very little 

whatever ails ’em.’ I tell ’em over and over again, oftwhat we called drunkenness—I mean police, or 
4 It’s no use, my good man, your coming to me disorderly drunkenness.” 

while you can’t keep away fnom the public-house. “ How do you account for that anomaly, Mr. 
You might just as well pour the jncd’cine into the { Coalman P” 

kinnel at once.’ ” * * § ! “ By want of stomach,” replies the doctor, pass- 

“ Yours is a very sickly neighbourhood^” we ob -1 ing his palms over the graceful curve of his apron; 
serve. j 44 what with bad undigestibft food, bad smells, bad 

“ So is every neighbourhood sickly,” replies Mr. | water, and what not, thdir constitutions is broken 
Coalman, 44 if peoplo will confine their children, and ’ down; and although they drink—men, women, and 
won’t let ’em have no air. There’s a father, mother, children, all alike—it never makes ’em noisy: they 
and six infants in one apartment, not much bigger aint got stamina enough for that.” 
than my surgery. Why, the very air as they | Mr. Coalman is rarely absent from his 44 Dispen- 
respire is carbonic acid. Yon might as well put a saryand being perfectly satisfied with a quick 
baby into a gasometer. If they was to go out, and ; ready-money business, he willingly resigns all 
take their children out, they’d have no need of: patients requiring advice at home, to the 44 quali- 
med’eine; but they won’t.” I fted " practitioner, who, having paid largo fees lor 

“ Can’t, perhaps, is a better word,’’ wo suggest a diploma, enjoys the exclusive privilege of giving 
deferentially. long credit. When, however, circumstances call 

“ I maintaiirmy position,” returns Mr. Coalman, Mr. Coalman abroui, his wife, a tall raw-boned 
tying his clouded white apron with a jerk over his woman with a manly voice, officiates for ^ him, 
portly person. 44 What tney*delight in is gossip; and prescribes with confidence and promptitude. 
I’m always trying to prevent the females from But if a ragged urchin comes for a pennyworth of 
talking in my surgery, but it’s of no good—smoke paregoric, senna, magnesia, or Godfrey’s cordial 
and gossip, gossip and smoke, men and women (vulgarly termed “ stuff oulf of the barrel ”), she 
mil have at any price; but as for air—pure air— sternly refuses to serve it, on account of the indig- 
they wouldn't step across the kinnel to fetch it. nity offered by such a request; aud the unhappy 
•There’s babies out of number what is bom in that applicant has to wait until the doctor comes home, 
court opposite, and never lose sight of it till they and has neatly adjusted his indispensable apron; 
are carried to their graves.” when, with greater tenderness than his consort, he 
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is speedily melted by the entreaties of his tiny all kindsof teas—raspberry,strawberry, blackberry, 
customer. _ mint, camomile, and we know not how many more. 

So far as pharmacy is concerned, in this “ lowest He Condoles with them, tells them how l'or 
depth” we find a “deeper still.” Dr. Coalman, tive and twenty years he suffered from a nervous 
who is not recognised by tlie college, refuses to disorder, which threw him into convulsions if he 
take cognisance of the “ medical chest,” a travel- , only heard the creaking of his own shoes. The 
ling Dispensary on wheels, which lias' recently set- professor abjures animal food in any form; and 
tied down upon a piece of waste ground, formerly ' although he draws his dietetic supplies entirely 
the site of an oyster stall. It is strictly a “chest,” • from the shelves which furnish the medicaments 
being about eight feet even' way. The professional for his patients, the variety of “ dishes ” at Ids 
gentleman who occupies Uie chest, only sees one i command is marvellous. If a Parisian cJuf do 
patient at a time; and how he manages to see that j cuisine esuld only see the number of differ- 
solitary person at any hour, without a" candle, is ; ent “ grasses" in the Vegetable Carte he would 
one of those mysteries upon which time may pos- j draw his nigl^eap over his eyes in astonish- 
sibly throw further light. '■ j ment. 

The herbalists, a distinct but numerous class in j So deeply imbued with respect for medical 
every humble neighbourhood, next claim at- j science, and so eager to avail themselves of its 
tention. Some of them affect, long beards, affd j benefits, are the inhabitants of most poor districts, 
endeavour, by speaking had English, to pass them- that they not only support such dispensaries as 
selves off for “ professovs ” from some German wc have nlready described, but maintain nnme- 
college; but the trick is too palpable, and is \ rous itinerant apothecaries. With a box of sim- 
generally detected by the boys, who make them i pies slung before them, the particular practitioners 
objects of derision. A free exhibition of tape-worms j referred to occupy the margin of the causeway, 
in the window affords much interest to those young . and, having no settled connection, depend for their 
medical students, and the police have no little trou- { subsistence upon the infirmities of casual invalids, 
hie in keepingthe pavemetit clear from obstruction, j A sort of guerilla warfare is.carried on by these 
What the elastic mind of youth is incompetent to light troops against tlie insidious ills which flesh 
grasp, is the enormous length of these reptilia. I is heir to. A rheumatic twinge is scared away by 
We aro afraid to say how many yards long some I the'mere presentation of a medicament, and an i 
of them are, nor have we been able to learn by indigestion very often shot down on tho road, i 
diligent inquiry whether they are manufactured bv Due of the most distinguished of these sharp- 
machine or by hand. shooters, to whose remarks on pathology and 

Antiquated and adust-lonking, these old herbal- therapeutics wc have long listened with pleasure 
ists aro deeply read in botanical lore. Some of ,pnd advantage, is an elderly man with a black 
them publish “Guides to Health,” which, when patch over one eye, and a greasy lenthern cap, ! 
tlley arc not quite unintelligible, from queer gram- looking something like a decayed ostler. He is 
mar and spelling, are often instructive, and always not a mere empiric, but has evidently made the 
amusing. Who ever dreamt of such medicinal virtue constitution of man his systematic study. “Na¬ 
as they ascribe to a common cucumber ? ( Curumis tur,” he says, holding up a bit of stick-liquorice, j 
hortewns). “ Outwardly applied," writes one of the “ delights in miisture, as, for instance, on a sum- i 
herbivorous literati., “ the juice makes the skin mer’s night, when there’s a fall of do. The nirth is 
smooth and fair, and, being taken for some con- full of miisture—hence we have springs and rivers a 
sidcrable time, it perfectly cures the scurvy in a bubbling and running about in all directions; and 
bad habit of body. The essence is an excellent as for the sea, that, of course, is miisture itself, 
stomachic, being much pleasing and gratifying to Now, if you chew a bit of this here root, it will 
the viscera, if inflamed or overheated. Tho dis- keep yopr' mouth as miist ns a well of water,” 
tilled water is good {o cool the hot distemper of ! ete. 

the liver and blood, to qdcnch thirst, cool the heat We remember some years ago a very intelligent 
of fevers, and take away the dryness and roughness though meanly-clad man, who used to deliver at 
of the tongue. Outwardly used, it cools inflamma- fresco lectures on physiology, and which, for lucid 
tions, helps blood-shot redness of the eyes, clears, exposition and graphic illustration, were really de¬ 
cools, and smooths tho skin, and is good against serving of attention. As ho was a zealous advo- 
most deformities thereof, being often applied there- eate of temperance, he did much good in his 
to.” humble vocation, and we much regretted tho cir- 

Between the general practitioner and the vender cumstances under which he disappeared from pub- 
of herbs war is continually raging. The lather lie life. IIo was addressing an uncultivated but 
denounces all men who dead in minerals (for medi- deeply interested audience, at the corner of a po- 
cinal purposes), and paints in fearful colours the pulous thoroughfare, and was describing with his 
slaughter perpetrated with legal sanction by the wonted clearness the organs of - nutrition, and 
“ Apothecaries’. Company.” If you ask him wliat showing the pernicious effects of alcoholic atimu- 
he thinks o£iodide of potassium for rheumatic affec- lants, when a drunken bricklayer, who fancied his 
tions, he will tell you it is an accumulative poison, remarks perhaps rather too personal, suddenly 
snd that those who take it drop down like exhausted made a rush at the coloured diagrams which, nt- 
sheep; and he trill pledge his reputation\hat the tached to a stick, the lecturer exhibited to make 
only certain cure for complaints of that kind is— i his explanations more intelligible, and tore them 
oil of cabbage. Tho principal admirers and snp- j in pieces with an expression of savage delight, 
porters of these vegetarians are elderly females J which elicited yells of indignant reprobation from 
suffering from that distressing malady, the nerves, j all beholders. The poor lecturer uttered not a word 
To alleviate their afflictions, the professor has : of reproach, but, heaving a deep sigh, buttoned 
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his threadbare coat, and with averted face retired 
from the scene, more in sorrow than in anger. As 
for his degraded assailant, having had his revenge, 
and given one spasmodic cheer of triumph, he 
reeled away, followed by an excited crowd, upon 
whom, after staggering for some distance, he 
turned round and attempted an attack, but in so 
doing fell violently on the ground. • 

The worthy lecturer to whom we have alluded 
die! not deal in drugs or chemicals, bnt simply 
prescribed, taking a fee of one penny for his’pre¬ 
scriptions—four in number—and- which, as he 
juBtly observed, could not be obtained on such 
moderate terms from any othej physician in 
Europe. 

Such are a few of the agencies brought to bear 
npon the sanitary condition of the lower orders of 
the people; and from these sketches, drawn frofti 
life, our reader will probably give with more cheer¬ 
fulness his next subscription to the parochial dis¬ 
pensary, convinced, as' he probably is, from the facts 
now stated, of the necessity of its services. 


IIOW AND WHEN TO STOOP. j 

Benjamin Franklin, when a young man, visited 
the ltcv. Dy. (lottm Mather. When the interview 
was cudeit/lhc reverend gentleman showed him, by 
a back way, out of the house. As they proceeded 
along a narrow passage, the doctor said to the lad, 
“ Sloop ! stoop !!” Not immediately comprehend¬ 
ing the meaning of the advice, lie took another 
step, and brought his head pretty violently against 
a beam that projected over the passage. “ My lad,” 
said the divine, “ you are young, and the world 
| is before yon; learn to stoop as you go through 
| it, and you will save yourself many a hard thump." 

1 Not an easy science to learn, is it P the science 
of stooping gracefully and'at the right time. When 
a man stands before you in a passion, fuming and 
foaming, although you know that he is both un¬ 
reasonable and wrong, it is folly to stand as 
straight, and stamp as hard, and talk tis loud as 
he does. This places two temporary nmitmpn face 
to face. Stoop as you would if a tornado were 
passing. It is no disgrace to stoop before a heavy 
wind. The reed bends to the wind, while the unyield¬ 
ing oak is torn up by the roots. It is just as 
sound philosophy to echo back the bcllowings of a 
mad bull, as it is to respond in kind to the ravings 
of a mad man, or—pamon, mo ladies!—of a mad 
woman. Stoop! gracefully, deferentially, and amid 
the pauses of the wind, throw in the still small 
voice, the “soft and gentle words which turn away 
wrath." 

When reproved for an error you have committed, 
for a wrong you. havo perpetrated, for a neglect 
chargeable against yan, stoop! Do not justify or 
palliate a palpable fault. This only intensifies and 
aggravates the wrong. This excites direr indigna¬ 
tion. Sloop. If you say, mildly, “ I know I was 
wrong; forgive me;” you have stolen away all 
youi; complainant’s thunder. I have seen this tried 
with the happiest effect. A friend came to me 
onpe with a face black with frowns, and ire all 
bottled up ready for an explosion, because I had 
fiiilAd to fulfil some promised commission. I prog¬ 


nosticated tho storm, and took both his hands in 
mine as lie approached, simply saying, “ I am very 
sorry, I forgot; pardon me this time.” What 
could the man say ? He kept the cor£ in his bottle, 
and I escaped a terrible blast. 

IIow much more easily and pleasantly we 
should get t though life, if we tialy knew liow and 
when tefstoop! 

Bnt when tempted to do a mean thing, or a 
wrong thing—when/solieited to evil $>y associates 
or circumslpncegr^fhen, don’t stoop! You may 
give up yeur'mra personal rights, if you will; you 
may give “*co/t and cloak” to an unjust demand; 
sometimes even this is necessary, to stoop in 
silence to a/f injustice. It *mny be done without 
degradation or guilt. But never stoop to a mean- 
ncss-Aw a debasement. Never stoop to pick up a 
foroaden object, the appropriation or possession of 
which righteously exposes yon to scorn or censure. 
— Giannis. 


niNTS FOR ALL. 

How to be HAPPY.— Make the doing of the 
will of God the business of your life. 

How to be miserable. —Determine to gratify 
llie carnal propensities of your nature, and spare 
no pains to execute your purpose. 

IIow to be nicu.—Having food and raiment 
1 and the favour of tied, be carelul for no more. 

How to be poor. —Do nothing. Just let 
estate, soul, and body all alone, and your poverty 
‘vyll come as an armed man. 

How to be wise. —Think humbly of yourself! 
Deplore your ignorance. Be not ashamed to learn 
from any. Ank of God wisdom. 

How to gain a victory.— Have a good 
canse* conquer yourself; despise not your enemy; 
let *hot your opposition to him degenerate into 
hatred; do all yon can righteously, and no more, 
and then leave your canse with God. 

How to secure a victory. —Humble your¬ 
self under tho hand of God. Beware of exulting. 
Give God the glory. Buonaparte said, “ Many a 
victory is lost after it is gained.” “ Build a golden 
bridge for a retreating enemy.” 

How to live long.— Live a great deal in a 
short time. Many a man has died old at thirty. 
Thousands do not die old, though they live to sixty. 
That is a long life which answers life’s ends. No 
life is long, unless it is the beginning of eternal 
life. • 


Hurry. —No two things differ more than hurry 
and despatch. Hurry it> the mark of a weak mind; 
despatch of a strong one. A weak man in office, 
like a squirrel in a cage, is labouring perpetually, 
but to no purposte, and in constant motion without 
getting oil a jot: like a turnstile, he is in every¬ 
body’s wdf but stops nobod/: he talks a great 
deal, but says very little, looks into everything, 
but sees into nothing; and has a hundred irons in 
the fire, but very few of them are hot, and with 
those few that ore, be only bums his fingers.— 
Colton. 
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British Premiers. —The following is a list of the 
successive premiers who have held office during the last 
century. The dates o| their appoiutineut show mi average 
tenure of administration for each successive minister, of 
three years, eight months, and one dav, the ltiarquis of 
Rockingham's being the shortest within the period:— 
Duko of Newcastle . . April, 1710 

Nail of Uute “ . .. May, 1732 

George Grenville (father to lord Grein’djc) ■ -April, 1703 
Marquis of Rockingham . . ’ . /July, 1765 

Duke of Grafton.\ Aug., 1708 

Lord North (earl of Guildford) . . )' dan.. 1770 

Marquis of Rockingham * . . . . ..March, 1782 

Earl of Shelkurn.Auly, 1782 

Duke of Portland.Ap 1783 

William Pitt.Dec., v >1783 

II. Addington (lord Sidmouth) . ■ . March, 1801 

William Pitt.Mnj, 1801 

Lord Grenville ..Jan., 1800 

Duke of Portland . . . Maich, 1807 

Spencer Perceval.June, 1810 

Earl of Liverpool.June, 1813 

George Canning.Apiil, 1827 

Viscount Goderich (earl of Ripen) . . Aug., 1827 

JXike of Wellington.Jan., 1828 

Earl Grey . . . “ . . . Nov., 1830 

Lord Melbourne.Aug., 18*1 

Sir Robert Peel.Nov., 1831 

Lord Melbourne ...... April, 1833 

Sir Robert Peel.Sept., 1811 

Lord Jolm Russell .... June, 18R5 

Earl of Derby.Feb., 1832 

Eatl of Aberdeen ...'.. Dec., 1832 

Viscount Palmerston.Feb., 1833 

War are so pew good Books written ?—The reason 
why so few good books are written is, that so few people llyit 
ban write know anything. In general, an author has always 
lived in a room, has read books, law cultivated science, is 
acquainted with the style and sentiments of the best 
authors, but lie is out of the way of employing his own 
eyes or ears; he has nothing to hear and nothing to set?; 
his life is a vacuum. The meutal habits of Robert Southey 
are the type of literary existence. ... lie wrote* ppelry 
before breakfast (ns if anybody could); he read during 
breakfast; he wrote history until dinner; he corrected 
proof sheets between dinner and tea; lie wrote an essay 
for the “ Quarterly” afterwards; and after supper, by way of 
relaxation, composed the “ Doctor,” an elaborate aud lengthy 
jest. Now, what can we think of such a life, except how 
clearly it shows that tlCj habits best fitted for communicat¬ 
ing information, formed with the best care, and daily regu¬ 
lated by the best motives, arc exactly the habits which are 
likely to afford a man the least information to commu¬ 
nicate .—Prospective fieri™. 

Economy op Time.—M any people take no care of their 
money till they have come nearly to the cud of it, and 
others do just the siune with tbcirtime. Their best days they 
throw away, let them mn like sand through their fingers, 
os long as they think they have au almdSt countless num¬ 
ber of them to spend; but when they find theirglnya 
flowing rapidly away, so that at last they have very few 
left, then they will at once make a vory wise use of them ; 
but unhappily they have by that time no notion how to 
do it. * • 

Interesting Scene at Java.—W riting from Java, 
a person narrates a pleasing scene at Grisec. A kind- 
hearted widow died, leaving a family of slaves, who became 
the property of her heirs. There were a father, mother, 
and eight children. They were put up to auction at 6000 
florins; there was no bid, oven when the price was reduced 
to 2000 Borins. Then the slave bid five florins for himself 
and family, and begged on his knees that no ono would hid 
against him: there was no Other offer, and the overjoyed 
family were free. The bystanders even made a collection 
for them. 


I WAS ONCB Young.—I t is an excellent thing for all 
who are engaged in giving instruction to young people 
frequently to cull to mind what they were themselves when 
young. This practice is one of the most likely to impart 
patience and foibearance, and to correct unreasonable ex¬ 
pectations. At ouo period of my life, when instructing 
two or three young people to write, 1 found them, as I 
thought, unusually stupid. 1 happened about this time 
to look over the contents of an old copy-hook, written by 
me when Pwas a "boy. The thick up-strokes, tho crooked 
down-strokes, the awkward joinings ot the letters, and tho 
blots in the book, made me completely ashamed of myself, 
and 1 could, at the moment, have burred the book in the 
tire. Tho worse, however, I thought of myself, the better 
I thought of my backward scholars; I was cured of my 
unreasonable expectations, and became in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young, and in reproving their youthful 
errors, eudcavuur to call to miud your own. 

Coal a source op National Greatness, —Dnriug a 
brief sojourn of that eminent geologist, Hugh Miller, in 
England, he critieally examined the eaiboniferotis districts, 
especially the coal fields of central England, to which shn 
has to" so many years owed her flourishing trade. Its area, 
he remarks, “ scarcely equals that of one of the Scottish 
Inkes—thirty miles long and ei^ht broad; yet how many 
steam engines has it set in motion ! How many railway 
trains lias it propelled, and liow many millions of tons of 
iron has it raised to the surface, smejted and hammeicd! 
It Iibs made Birmingham a great city—the firaf iron depot 
Sf Europe. Aud if one small field has done so much," he 
says, “ what may wo expect from those vast basins laid 
down by I .yell in tho Geological Map of the United States ? 
When glancing over the three huge coal fields of the United 
States, each snrioinided with its ring of old red sandstone, 
I called to mind the prophecy of Berkely, and thought I 
could at length what he could uot, tho acheino of its 
fulfilment, lie saw Persia resigning the sceptre to Mace¬ 
donia, Greece to Rome, and Rome to Western Europe, 
which abuts on the Atluntic. When America was covered 
with forests, lie anticipated an ago when that couutiy 
would occupy as prominent a place among the nations as 
had hern occupied by Assyria and Rome. Its enormous 
coal fields, some of them equal in extent to all England, 
seem destined to form no mean clement in its greatness, 
if a patch containing but a few square miles has done so 
much for central England, what may not fields, containing 
many hundred square leagues, do for the United States?” 

The Triumphs op Perseverance. —The following, 
taken from one of Dr. Johnson’s beautiful papers in the 
“ Rambler,** was tlie motto Dr. James IIopo chose for his 
thesis when applying for his degrees:—“ All tlie perform¬ 
ances of human art, at which we look with praise or won¬ 
der, are instances of the resistless force of perseverance. It 
is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries arc united by canals, if a man were to 
compare the effect of a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of 
one impression of tlie snide, with the general design and 
last result, ho would be overwhelmed by the aenso of their 
disproportion. Yet those petty operations, incessantly 
continued, in timo surmount the greatest difficulties; and 
thus mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by tho slen¬ 
der force of human beings.” 

Curious Calculation. —What u,noisy creature would 
a man be wore his voice, in propprtion to Ids weight, as 
loud as that of a locust! A locust can he heard at tho 
distance of l-10tli of a mile. Tho golden wren is said to 
weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling sized man 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them; and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a common man 
weighed as much as 10.000 of onr locusts, and that the 
note of a locust can be neard l-10th of a mile, a man of 
common dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limbs, 
ought to be able to make liimself heard at a distance of 
1000 miles. 







*HJS PREFECT SEIZED AS A SUM'ECl'RU EorAUST dklEF. 


SELL -CONCEIT, AND ITb CONSE- who was d/essed in a blouse o? unbleached linen, 

, QUENCES. had hanging from a crossed shoulder belt a • 

Several years since, two young men stopped at gourd encased in wicker-work, and a tin bo?;, 
the" inn at Montaign, waiting for the coach that adapted for holding botanical specimens, while 
was to take them on to Fontcnny. One of them, in his baud he carried a geological hammer.' His 
No. 181. 18.»5. 
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open countenance beamed with health and good 
humour, while that of his companion was bilious 
and anxious looking. Tho latter wove an elegant 
travelling costume; but a pair of large blue spec¬ 
tacles concealed his eyes, and by no meuns tended 
to improve the expression of his face. IIo had 
just opened a lettdf, and was preparing to read it 
for his friend. 

“ Is it from your cousin, colonel Lcclcrc ?” asked 
the latter. , , ' 

“ From his wife. I will read .{t fon you. 

"‘ My dear Francis-—As soon ns ,’ov. receive this 
letter, set ont to come to us. The ue* v prefect of La 
Vendee is to pass a few days hero, you know, of 
course, that his name is Vernon, that «»q is brother 
to the minister of justice, mid that tiny.piano of 
attorney-general, which yon arc seeking,- vv4V-.be 
infallibly granted on his recommendation. Come, 
then, and try to meet his approbation. IIo is a 
man of quiet, simpip habits, who never assumes 
authority except when ho wishes to confer a benefit 
or to redress a wrong. He is coming to our houso 
in order to enjoy a few days’ relaxation. My hus¬ 
band did not forget to put in a good word for you 
in his last letter; but K. Vernon replied that he 
must sec you and jtulgo for himself. Your suc¬ 
cess, therefore, will entirely depend on the impres¬ 
sion you make on him, and I hope it will be a 
favourable one. 

“ ‘ Your affectionate cousin, 

“ “Lucy iiccLitnc.’ 

“ You see, my dear Naquet,” continued the em- 
bvyo official, as he folded the letter, “ that I have 
.every reason to hope for success.” ■■ 

"Certainly,” answered tho- young naturalist; 
“ it soems to be highly probable that M. Vernon 
will obtain your nomination.” 

“ You say that very coldly, Andrd." 

" Because I feel frightened at the diflicr.lt and 
delicate functions you will have to fulfil. You, frau¬ 
ds, being the representative of public morality, will 
hold in your hands tho honour of individuals and 
the repose of families. In such a position, small 
faults will become great, and an error will be 
treated as a crime." 

“Oh, you may m$l;o yourself easy on that 
score,” interrupted Blondell, with a sclf-snffieiont 
air. “ Besides tho close study that I have mado 
of human nature, I have au instinct that seldom 
or never deceives me.” 

“ Take care," said Andre, shaking his head; 
" what is called an instinct or an impression is 
frequently nothing but a hasty judgment, tho re¬ 
sult of former prejudices. We mistako for a sud¬ 
den mysterious illumination, what is really nothing 
but tho suggestion of our own gobd or bad humour. 
We then seek to justify our opinion, keeping out 
of sight whatever may tend to invalidate it, and 
thus laboriously deceive ourselves with imaginary 
proofs. This method of proceeding is dangerous 
for all, but especially for him who has to adminis¬ 
ter the law.” u \ 

Blondel smiled. 

“ All depends on one’s powers of observation," 
said ho, confidently. “ A mind continually awake | 
observes the slightest circumstances, and draws in- i 
Auctions from the smallest details. It is with men ! 
as with the geological basins which you study, my ' 


dear Naquet. When the upper strata are known, 
it is easy to guess at those that lie beneath. An 
attorney-general, you perceive, ought to scrutinise 
all whom he sees, remark their words, their move¬ 
ments, and class them as you do the plants you 
meet. A practised eye can turn a man inside out, 
like a glove. What favours the greater part, of 
the disorders-of society is tho indifference and in-. 
attention of those who ought to watch over it. See 
in this country, for example, tho greater number 
of the insurgent royalist leaders have not been 
arrested/’ 

“ Because they hide themselves." 

“ Let me be once appointed, and I’ll engage to 
capture them all withiu a month.” 

The young men’s conversation was here inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of tho vehiclo which was to 
lake them to Bontenny. The postilion wore a 
small hat, a brown vest, and striped pantaloons— 
the costume so well known during the wars of the 
blues and tho brigands. He looked at the two 
travellers with that prudent, silent attention so 
characteristic of the Vendeun peasants. 

“ At what hour this evening shall wo arrive P” 
asked Blondel. 

“ At what hour P” repeated the poasant. “ That 
depends on circumstances, master: to go fast, one 
must have, ns they say, smooth roads and good 
horses.” • 

• “ But, at all events, we shall arrive before night - 
fall ?” 

“ Most likely; tho days are long.” 

“ Arc we to bo tho only travellers P" 

“ Don’t be uneasy; tho conch is largo enough.” 

This said coach was a sort of long covered 
wagon; and the postilion, as he spoke, opened the 
leathern apron in front. 

“ Take the best places, gentlemen,” he said; “ in 
front you’ll have sur, and you'll see tho country: 
I will bo buck in a moment.” And, jerking back¬ 
wards the horse, which was impatient to start, 
“ Quiet, pataud, quiet!” he cricu; “ stand! I’m 
going for my whip.” He raised the cornor of the 
apron, fastened the reins inside it, and wont into 
the inn.. ' Blondel looked after him. 

" B : d you remark that man P" Baid ho to his 
companion; “ I’ll wager that he belonged to the 
insurgents.” 

“ Why do you think 80 P" 

“ His manner, his dress, his evasive way of an¬ 
swering my questions, and the name of pataud,* 
which he gave his horse.” 

Naquet burst ont laughing. 

" Why, Francis, one ought to lmvo a caro how 
one meets yon in your official rambles. You 
botanisc on men, pick them to pieces, ns I do wild 
flowers.” 

Just then the postilion reappeared. 

“ Gel on !” he shouted to his Iiorse; and, jump¬ 
ing on tho driving-sent, he Set off at a round pace. 
Alter they had psissed tho suburbs of Montaign, a 
traveller seated at the road side stood up and made 
a signal to tho driver. The latter immediately 
pulled up. 

“ Ah, master, I was looking for you,” said ho, 
as he got down. 

* A nialuiumo bestowed by the Vnndosn peasants on tbe 
lines, or republican soldiers. It literally means a sort of 
mongrel do;j with thick lej;s. 
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“ And I was waiting for you, my lad: you're 
late." k 

“ I lmd to deliver the letters you gave me. 
You're not afraid to*tr;rvel in the twilight ?” 

“ On the contrary, I like to avoid the heat.” 

“ There’s more than one of your mind in this 
country," said tho peasant, with a significant 
wink. “No matter; we’ll soon make up" for lost 
lime.” 

“ Very good,” said the new-comer ; and h!*ring 
saluted the two young men, he took his place on 
the farthest seat of tho wagon, remarking that he 


“ So they are throughout La Vendee,” 

“It seems very extraordinary that the local 
magistrates do not show more zeal in tho fulfil¬ 
ment of their duty.” » 

Tho stranger replied only by a slight ges¬ 
ture. * 

“ Hoy does it happen,” continued Blondel, look¬ 
ing fixedly at him, “ that the leaders of the last 
insurrection have nrih all been arrested P” 

“ Because, appajcotlyi the matter is not so easy 
ns you imagine^ The rovalist lenders drm’l fro 
about tho*w>ad 


Tho royalist lenders don’t go 
' with their names written on their 


disliked the sunsliino. Struck by this, Blondel set J hats; and, delpitc of all your watchfulness, yon 
himself to watch him attentively. • j might jostlof one of them without recognising 

lie was a man of about forty years old, ( with \ him.” / 
well formed features and intelligent eyes. * His j “ Per 1 ftps you aro wrong there,” said Blondel, 
dress was that of a sportsman, well made and qf ; sjjjsaficantly 

Him mfifni'idlii Na tlnnlif. f.Vm Virt lmrl tulrnn i Tim efrun 


line materials. No donbt the walk he had taken 
hail fatigued him; for, leaning back in the corner 
of the wagon, he drew his cap over his eyes, and 
seemed to fall asleep. 

Francis immediately turned to the driver: “ You 
did not tell ns we were to have this travelling 
companion,” ho said, in a whisper. 

“ Why, have you not got room enough p" laughed 
the postilion. 

“Oh, yes!" 

“ Well, then, where's the odds ? Yon may «cc 
that he's a’respecfablo traveller like yourselves.” 

“ You know him, then P" 

“ From having seen him yesterday at the inn, 
when lie gavo mo some commissions to do for 
him.” 

“ But yon know his name P” 

“ Do I know yonrs P My business is to carry 
people iu my wagon, and not names in my head.” 
So saying, the driver, apparently weary of Fran¬ 
cis's questions, whipped on his horses and began to 
whistle. A long sileneo onsued. It was broken 
at length by Nannet asking the name of a village 
through which they were passing. 

“Los Herbicrs,” answered their fellow-traveller, 
who was now awake. * 

“ Right,” said the postilion. " The piaynr of it 
is my relative." • 

“ 'M. Lnriot.” • 

“ Ah! so you know him P" 

“ A blur, as they say in this country,” said the 
other, smiling. 

The driver shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well! every one has his weak point. Lariot 
has served; but it does not hinder his being an 
honest man, incapable of hurting those who do not 
think with him.” 

“ I know—I understand,” replied the stranger, 
smiling; “ Lariot is an indulgent man, and ho is 
right; but for his good sense, there would be blood¬ 
shed in tho parish.” 

“ That’s true,’’ said the driver. 

“ His prndenco shall not bp forgotten,” mut¬ 
tered tho stranger to himself. 

Blondel had been listening attentively. 

“ I see that monsieur belongs to this country,” 
said he, fixing his eyes on the stranger. 

“1 do not,” wns tho reply. 

“ I should have supposed you did, from your 
acquaintance with the places and the people. But 
from what I have just heard, it would seem that 
the royalists are rife in this canton,” 


The stranger bowed. “T shall not attempt,” 
he said, in a slightly ironical tone, “ to impugn 
monsieur’s penetration.” 

Francis bit his lips, and the conversation 
dropped. 

Night had fallen, and the wagon rollod slowly 
along the deserted road. The wind had risen, and 
whistled with a mournful tone ncross the heath. 
Occasionally, a tall cross, looming through the 
darkness, indicated, as it docs in Roman Catholic 
countries, the place of some recent murder, whose 
story the postilion did not fail to relate. Although 
the insurrection had been put. down, bands of out¬ 
laws were still roaming through the district, and 
this was by no means an unlikely place to encoun¬ 
ter one. Naqnet half seriously, half in jest, made 
j»a remark to this effect to Blondel. 

*“And we have no arms,” replied the future 
attorney-general. * 

“ Very fortunately,” interrupted the stranger. 

“ Why so, monsieur p" 

“If wc should be attacked, it would he too sud- 
dentyffmd by too great a number to render resist¬ 
ance of the least avail. In such n ease, the best 
plan is always to submit quietly, and leave ven¬ 
geance tor a future opportunity.” 

They had now reached the foot of a long steep 
ascent, and tho postilion requested the travellers 
to get out and walk. As soiln as the two friends 
found themselves apart from their companion, 
Blondel said : “ Did yon peTceivo the drift of his 
advice P” 

“ Certainly; I thought it very wise.” 

“But not very comforting; we shall probably 
be attacked.” • 

“ Why do you think so P” 

“ Don’t youutco that our driver is a chouan ?” * 

‘iBali!” 

“ And our fellpw traveller a royalist chief P” 

“ Stuff! Do you think an ontlaw would venture 
to travel in a public conveyance P What has put 
such a thing into your head ?” 

“ What! Were yon not strnek with his appear¬ 
ance P Whenca docs ho come? Where is he 
going ? What is his name P” 

“ All qxftstions that ho miyht as fairly ask re¬ 
specting ourselves.” 

“ But did yon not remark the embarrassment 
of the driver when I questioned him, and. the 

• A sort of owl. It wsi * nicknume niton to theVosdOan 
roynliats, because they used to imitate tho cry of tho owl, ho 
a signal amongst themselves. 

111)2 
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anxiety of this stranger to hide himself in the far¬ 
thest corner of the wagon ?” 

“ In order to shelter himself from the sun.” 

“ And why did he not get up, ns we did, at the 
inn ?” 

" Because he chose to have a walk first.” 

Blondel shrugged his shoulders. 

“ The sun! a walk 1 You believe all that! And 
now tell me how it comes tha6, if ho does not be¬ 
long to this country, he happe.’s to know the places 
aud the people so wellP” " h 

“ I can’t say.” 

“ Well, Naquet, ray impressions tSldom deceive 
me, and here I have proofs. This m-ji, I tell you, 
is a royalist chief—very likely the le&'er of them 
all.” K 

“Come, come, Francis, you .allow your hitaj'ina- 
tion to carry you too far.” 

“ Well, wc shall see: you are at liberty to shut 
your eyes, but I choose to walk with mine open, 
and will act accordingly.” 

By this time they had passed the hill, and the 
three travellers resumed their places. Soon after¬ 
wards, the sound of a horse galloping was heard. 
The stranger raised the leathern curtain that hung 
at the back of the wagon, and called ont: “ Picrrf, 
is it you ?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“You will ride on before, and wait for me.” 

“Yes, master.” And the rider trotted on 
briskly. r 

“ Who is that man ?” asked Naquet. 

“ My servant,” replied the stranger. 

Blondel touched his friend with his elbow. 

• “Doyou still doubt?” he whispered. “Tlic'.c 
is certainly nn ambuscade prepared for us, and 
that fellow has ridden on to announce our ap¬ 
proach.” 

“Why should yon think so?” 

Blondel made a gesture of contempt. >i 

“ The pistol would touch your breast before’you 
would think of danger,” whispered lie. “ Remem¬ 
ber our tutor’s olef adage, ‘ Forewarned, forearmed.’ 
Luckily I am hero, and I promise you I won't let ] 
them have their own way.” j 

“ Are wo not appu aching a village ?” ho asked j 
aloud. 

“ Yes, St. Hermiono,” said the postilion. 

“ Don't wc stop here ?” 

“Just as the gentlemen please,” replied the 
driver. 

“ It would be- a useless delay,” said the 
stranger. 

“ Then we’ll go on,” said the driver. 

“ No,” said Blondel, decidedly. 

" We are only an hour distant from Fontenay; 
it would be better to get on there without stop¬ 
ping.” . . 

“ Excuse me, monsieur, said Francis; firmly; 

“ my friend and I choose to stop here. And this, 

I see, is an inn,” he added, as thpy came up to a 
house, with a sign-board in front. 

“ That’s not where I stop,” said the driver, pre¬ 
paring to pass on. 

“ But it is where I stop,” retorted the young 
man, angrily, seizing the reins. “ Full up here, I 
desire you.” 

The peasant obeyed, bnt with a bad grace. The 
two young men got down nlone. 


“ lie docs not follow us,” whispered Blondel. 
“ He’s afraid to show liimself/' 

“ More likely he is annoyed at this delay," re¬ 
plied Naquet. . , 

Blondel shook his head. They entered the 
kitchen of the inn ; and whilo warming themselves 
before the cheerful fire, a sound of clashing arms 
made them burn round. A gendarme walked 
up to them with the usual demand: “ Ypur 
papei-s!” 

Blondel and Naquet handed their passports, 
which the. honest functionary unfolded, and looked 
over with an eye which the fumes of wino had 
visibly obscured. 

“Good!” cried lie, putting his finger on the 
seal.* “AH right, mv brave fellows! You’re none 
of the cJwuans that I am looking for—for theve’s 
iio lack of them iis this country—the gallows-birds! 
Bnt we’ll start them from their nests! Were you 
tho only travellers ?” 

“ No,” replied Blondel; “ we had a companion, 
who would not get out of the wagon.” 

“ Ho, ho! Did he want to conceal himself?” 

“ He may have good reasons for so doing,” said 
the young mail. 

The brigadier wont up close to him. 

“ Have you any idea, citizen, who he is ?” asked 
he, confidentially. 

“ I would have you examine him with care,” 
was the mysterious reply. 

The gendarme left the room, bnt reappeared 
in a moment. 

“ No more a traveller in the wagon than in my 
eartouch box,” he said. 

“ Then he must have taken to flight!” 

" Flight!” repeated the brigadier; “ where’s the 
driver P” 

“ Here," cried he, walking in. 

“ What have you done with jour third travel¬ 
ler?” 

“ Ma foi! when lie saw the others getting 
down, he set off by himself." 

“ Set oft ?” cried Blondel, turning to the gen¬ 
darme. “ No donbt he saw you, and was afraid 
of being arrested.’” 

“ Why, what do you suppose him to be ? " 

“ A chouan.” 

“ What’s that you saj’, master ?” asked tho pos¬ 
tilion. 

“ Don't attend to that man’s representations,” 
cried Blondel, eagerly. “I’m certain the other 
is a royalist chief, aud you ought to make sure of 
him.” 

“ That I will!” exclaimed the brigadier, darling 
out of the inn. 

“See what you have done,” said Naquet to 
Blondel: “you have denounced a perfect stranger 
on a parcel of vague suspicions.” 

“ I tell you, tho fellow is an insurgent leader.” 

“ But consider——’’ 

“ We shall sec. I shall not be sorry to prove 
to you in this instance, the possibility of arresting 
a specious looking criminal, jnst by being on the 
alert." 

A musket-shot was heard. Both the young 
men rushed out of the inn, followed by all the 
people of the place. They soon perceived the 
gendarme, dragging tho stranger along by the 
collar. 


I 
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“ You fired P” cried Naquet. 

“ Oh! merely to warn ihla gentleman to%top,” 
said the gendarme . . 

“ Monsieur is not wounded ?” 

" Happily not,” replied the stranger; “but I 
await an explanation of such conduct." 

“ That's easily given, my prince,” said the 
gendarme; “you are arrested as a suspected 
character, and because this gentleman has dis¬ 
covered that you are an insurgent leader.” • 

“I!" 

“ If it be not so, you can easily disprove tho 
charge," said Blondel. 

“ And mny I ask what has caused you to sus¬ 
pect me ?” 

Tho young man in reply recapitulated all that 
had passed, nnd rendered his account a very clevft 
piece of special pleading.. 

“ And so it is on such vague presumptions that 
yon have ventured ‘ to base your judgment, 
monsieur, and have thus exposed me to this man’s 
violence. I think I have a right to inquiro who 
you arc yourself.” 

The young man told his name, and the stranger 
started. 

" Blondel 1” repented he. “ Are you not cousin 
to general Leclerc P” 

“Yes.”. 

“ And arc you not soliciting tho post of 
attorney-general P” < 

“ How can ybu possibly know that?” 

Tho stranger smiled. “ Your family is not un¬ 
known to me,” he said: “ look there!” And he 
showed him a letter, in whose address Francis 
vecogyised his cousin’s writing. It was directed 
to M. Vernon. 

“ The prefect!” cried the astounded IJlon- 
dcl. 

Every one present uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and the bfigadier prepared to make his 
escape. 

“Remain!” said M. Vernon, in a severe tone. 
“It was fortunate for you, monsieur, that your 
brutal mistake affected me in place of Ipotker; I 
have a right to pardon you in my owji case. 
As to M. Blondel,” added he, turning towards the 
disconcerted young man, “a time, I hope, may 
come when he will perceive that being too prompt 
to think evil of onr neighbours is far less a proof 
of perspicuity than of malevolence; and that, 
before receiving a legal right to accuse others, it 
is needful to possess both prudence and im¬ 
partiality.” 

Francis bowed profoundly, and began to mutter 
some excuses; but without listening to him, M. 
Vernon saluted Naquet politely, ana resumed his 
jouruey to Fontenay. Scarcely had he departed, 
when the brigadier, thoroughly sobered by the 
fright he had had, advanced towards Blondel with 
clenched fists, exclaiming: “ It is my turn now^to 
give you a thrashing 1” 

Naquet stopped him. 

“ Be quiet/' said he gently; “ my friend’s error 
hasjicen sufficiently punished.” 

“ Punished ! ” cried the gendarme ; “ and 
my situation, which I all but lost through 
him!" 

“ Yes,” said Naquet, in a low voice; “ but you 
saved yours, and lie has just lost his 


THE QUEEN OF A LITERARY COTERIE. 

vaki it. nan reigx. 

% 

Lady Blessington has passed tho climax of her 
fortunes. Happy she was not when at their height 
—amidst the triumphs of St.’James’s-square; in 
her delfghtful Neapolitan palace-koine; in the en¬ 
joyment of all the pleasures which beauty, talent, 
tho society of the .most cultured intellects, rank, 
wealth, unbounded luxury, and unbounded adula¬ 
tion,, could Jb'eatfow. She has had a terrible lesson 
read to her, no, of the uncertain tenure by which 
all that bdrngs to this world is held. Quickly 
fading, as l/ell as unsatisfactory when possessed, 
she knoi»r the whole to be. Will she now, then, 
scek|pcace and joy in other directions ? Alas 1 for 
tils' infatuation of our poor human nature when 
left to itself. Lady Blcssington is as firmly wed¬ 
ded to tho world as ever—as eager in pursuit of 
its worthless good. • 

One of her friends, the barrister Jekyjl, was so 
fond of town life, that he said, “ if he were, com¬ 
pelled to live in the country, ho would have the 
approach to his house ppved like the streets of 
London, and would have a hackney-coach to drive, 
up and down all day long." London was lady 
Blcssingtou's world, also: the society and excite¬ 
ment which had unhappily become indispensable 
to her were there chiefly to bo found. 

The spring of J832 found her established in a 
house, furnished with her usual taste and magni¬ 
ficence, in Seymour-place. Then commenced her 
second London career, which extended over nearly 
twenty years, and by which she is best known tp 
the public. Now* as before, she aims at sove¬ 
reignty in the world of fashion and of fashionable 
literature. Her soirees will be the most brilliant, 
her reunions none may surpass. For this purpose 
ail hor graceful talents and attractions are tasked. 
Anil not in vain. “ The salons of lady Blessington 
were opened nightly to men of genius and learn¬ 
ing, and persons of celebrity of all climes, as well as 
to travellers of every European city of distinction. 
Ilcr abode became a centre of attraction for tho 
beau monde of the intellectuqj classes—-a place of 
rdunion for remarkable persons of talent or emi¬ 
nence of some sort or another; and certainly tho 
most agreeable resort of men of literature, art, 
science, of strangers of distinction, travellers amt 
public characters of various pursuits; the most 
agreeable that ever existed in yiis country." 

Willis’s description of theso reunions is pro¬ 
nounced by Dg Madden the most graphic which 
lias been given, and as such is quoted by him. 
Onf readers will, therefore, not be disinclined to 
look at a few of his portraits. First comes her 
ladyship. 

“ In «long library, fined alternately with splen¬ 
didly-bound books and mirrors, and with a deep 
window of the breadth of tho room, opening upon 
Hydc-park, I ftfund lady Blessington alone. The 

i iicture, tty my eye, as the door opened, was a very 
ovely one; a woman of remarkable beauty, half- 
buried in a fauteuil of yellow satin, reading by a 
magnificent lamp suspended from the centre of 
the arched ceiling; sofas, couches, ottomans, and 
busts, arranged in rather a crowded sumptuous¬ 
ness through the room; enamel tables, covered 
with expensive and elegant trifles, in every corner; 
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and a delicate white hand, relieved on the back of 
a book, to which the eye was attracted by tho 
blaze of its diamond lings. As the servant men¬ 
tioned my nunfe, she rose and gave me her hand 
very cordially.” 

The next evening the American found his hostess 
in full dress, in tho drawing-room, surrounded by 
a coterie of distinguished men. lie thus again 
writes:—“Towards twelve (/clock, Mr. Lyttou 
Rulwer was* announced. ' I xul made up my 
mind how he should look, and,* between prints 
and descriptions, thought I could scarcely be mis¬ 
taken iu my idea of his person. Nj two things 
could be more unlike, however, tlianVlie ideal of 
Mr. Rulwer in my mind, and the rial Vr. Rulwer 
who followed the announcement. 1 liketflns man¬ 
ners extremely. lie ran up to lady R. witH*^ 
joyous heartiness of a boy let ou$ of school, and 
the ‘ How d’ye, Rulwer P' went round as lie shook 
hands with everybody, in the style of welcome 
usually given to ' the best fellow iu tlie world.’ ” 

. . . . “ Bfflwcr's head is phrenologically a line one. 
His forehead retreats very much, but is very 
broad and well marked, ami the whole air is that of 
decided mental superiority. 3Jis nose is aquiline; 
Iiis complexion fair; bis luiir profuse, eurlv, and iff 
a light auburn. A more good-natured, habitually 
smiling expression could hardly he imagined, 
l'crhapa my impression is an imperfect one, as ho 
was in tho highest spirits, and was not serious the 
whole evening for a minute ; brie it is sti icily and 
faithfully my impression.” 

Another remarkable man is thus described by 
our gossiping traveller. “ Disrseli bad arrival 
before me at lady Rlessiiiglon’s, and sat in the 
deep window, looking out upon’ Hyde-park, witli 
the last rays of daylight letlectcd f om the gor¬ 
geous gold flowers of a splendidly embroidered 
waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick, 
with a black cord and tassel, and a quantity of 
chains about his neck and pockets, served to make 
him, even in the dim light, rather a conspicuous 
object. Disraeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and, but for 
the energy of his action, and the strength of his 
lungs, would seem ifYiclini to consumption. His 
eye is black as Erebus, mid lias the most mocking 
and lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable. 
His lmir is as extraordinary as bis taste in waist¬ 
coats. A thick, heavy mass of jet black ringlets 
falls over bis left cheek, almost to bis collavlcss 
slock; while on tile right it is parted and put 
away witli the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and 
shines most unctuously ' 

‘ With thy incomparable oil. Macassar/ ” *■ 

In 1836, her ladyship removed to Gore-house, 
where she resided for thirteen years. This eamo 
Gore-house* had formerly liecn the residence of 
tho excellent Wilbcrforco, who thus writes of it in 
his Diary “ Walked from Ilyde-park-corner, 
repeating the 110th psalm ill great comfort. We 
are just one mile fr<jm tiic turnpike-gat* at nyde- 
park-corner, having about three acres of pleasure- 
ground around my house, or rather behind it, and 
several old trees, walnut and mulberry, of thick 

* !.«<]» IHeMil.igtoii and literatim* worn succeeded, in Gore 
House, liy Soyer, with hit soups and sauces. Tho ptscoii 
now purchased hy the ci.ttuuuuioncrs, for Ibo silo and 
grounds of the nc National Gallery. 


foliage. I can sit and read rindcr their shade, 
which i delight in doing, with as much admiration 
of the beauties of nature /remembering at the 
same time the words of my faVourite poet, ‘ Na¬ 
ture is but a name for nu effect, whoso cause is 
God’), as if I were two hundred miles from the 
city.” , 

Strangely different are tho associations of Gore- 
liousc now. A brilliant course lady Rlcssington's 
is e:,l)ed; yet compare its real joylessness, its 
heart desolation, with tlie glad seriousness, the 
fulness of domestic bliss, and of all which renders 
life a beautiful and harmonious thing, which that 
of tho God-fearing man exhibits, and who will 
venture to characterise tho one ns a life of pleasure 
in tho genuine senstf of that word—the other as a 
life of gloom ? , 

The establishment at Gore-house was sustained 
in a style of greater magnitieenec even than that 
of fcscyiiionr-placo, its soirees more influential and 
of greater pretensions, congregating “a higher 
class of men of great intellect” than used to as¬ 
semble in her rooms. She received company every 
night from ten till half-pnst twelve, and there she 
sat “ the Minerva of the shrine, whom nil the 
votaries of literature and art worshipped.” “ The 
swinging of the censer before tho fair face of lady 
Pdossington never ceased in those salons ; and 
spit accents of homage to her beauty and talent 
seldom failed to be whispered in her car, while she 
sat enthroned in her well-known juutcuil, holding 
high court in quecn-like state—‘ tho most gor¬ 
geous lady Rlessington.’ ” 

Amidst nil this adulation, lady Rlcssington’s 
old friends could observe increasing traces of care, 
disappointment, and dissatisfaction. And, alas! 
she had ample cause for such feelings. Hitherto 
we have glanced at the current of lady Rlessmg- 
ton’s life, as it sparkled in tho drawing-room and 
to tlie public eye. Rut there -were various under¬ 
currents of a very different hue. 

At lier husband’s death she found herself re¬ 
duced from the 30,000/. of their former income, to 
a jointure of 2000/. This sum was altogether in¬ 
sufficient for the cost of such an establishment as 
her ladyship determined to keep; and, besides, 
she bad a host of needy relatives to provide for, 
her exertions for whom is one of the brightest 
spots in this strange history. More money she 
must have, and authorship, formerly resorted to 
for pleasure or fame, was the only mode open to 
her of procuring it. On her second settlement in 
the metropolis, she applied herself to tho work as 
a profession, and a regular means of support. 

Her “ Journal of Conversations with Lord 
Ryron ” was published, as already mentioned, in 
1832. In 1839, her “Idler id Italy," in three 
volumes, was given to tho world, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by her “Idler in France.” Novel after 
novel, verses, reviews, whatever would sell, pro¬ 
ceeded from her pen with more rapidity than suited 
her publishers at all times. But the prestige of 
her rank and name, and fashionable notoriety, 
procured for her wares a market and price which 
assuredly their merits could not have secured." To 
novel writing she added tho oditiog of'illustrated 
annuals ; these were the palmy days of such 
pretty hooks. “ The Koepsake,” Heath’s “ Book 
of Beauty,” and " Gems of Beauty," all claimed 
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for their title-pages the iiarao of this noble and 
fair lady. For some years her literary income is 
supposed to have amounted to 2000/., or even 
more. At length,‘however, both novels and nn- 
nuals began to fail her; the public were wearied of 
her talcs, and of the whole tribe of gilded and 
decorated inanities which issued with the dying 
year. Then her ladyship, fertile in resources, 
tift-ned to the newspapers. The “ Daily News” 
was started in 1846. Lady Blessington was en¬ 
gaged “to contribute, in confidence, any sort of 
intelligence she might like to comiminicktc, of tho 
sayings, doings, memoirs, or movements in the 
fasbiouablo. world." 800/. per annum was tho 
writer’s estimate of the value of her services; tho 
managers were disposed to give 400/. only, for a 
year certain, or for half a year at the rote of 600/. 
This arrangement was aceepteU, but at the end' 
of six months her ladyship closed the engagement, 
fler last work of fiction first appeared in the 
columns of a London Sunday paper 1 

Sadly fagging and harassing wore these literary 
(oils. No servnnt in her establishment had half 
such hard work as the mistress. A friend de¬ 
scribes her ns writing away like a atoam-engino. 
In a letter to Landor, she says •" I have boon 
very unwell of late. The truth is, tho numerous j 
family, of father, mother, sister, brother, and. his \ 
six children, that I have to write for, compels me 
to write, when my health would demand a tofal | 
repose from literary oxortion,” In fivo weeks oik? 
ol her novels was written. Writing to Dr. Madden 
on the 4tli of March, she says: "When I toll you 
that J have six hundred pages to writo and com* 
.pose between this and the end of the month, for a 
'work which, unless completed by that period, I 
forfeit an engagement, you will understand why 1 
I cannot read over the story you sent me, and ; 
which, l am persuaded, is like all I have seen from ; 
your pen—grnphic.and lull of talent.” Again we ; 
have her complaining: “ I am ro constantly and 
faliguingly occupied in copying and correcting, j 
that I luve not a moment to* myself.” And fur¬ 
ther : “ I am literally worn out.* 1 Jo ok for re¬ 
lease from my literary toils move than aver a slave 
did from bondage. I never get out any day be¬ 
fore live o’clock. I am suffering in health from 
too much writing.” 

Of the character of her works it is needless to 
speak now. She had flatterers, indeed, who ven¬ 
tured on the enormous absurdity of comparing her 
with Madame dc Stiiel, whereas she really occu¬ 
pies a \ cry low place amongst our modern female 
writers. The award of tho public is given in a 
rapidly approaching, if not already consummated, 
oblivion, so far as her literary productions are 
concerned. Even her biographer nopes for a per¬ 
manent place in English literature only for her 
“ Conversations/ witli Lord Byron,” and, perhaps, 
her “ Idler in Italy?’ « Tho interest taken in the 
writer,” he allows, "was thl main source of-tho 
temporary interest that was felt in her literary 
performances.” Utterly destitute of all depth and 
earnestness of character, her books aro frivolous 
a ltd shallow. There was no great aim or purpose, 
and no moral strength in her own character; and 
there is nothing in her works which might create 
or sustain such in others. Nor is there any special 
talent to render them temporarily amusing. Her 


highest gilts were a facile pen. which readily 
threw off tho external nspeets of society around 
her (she had no rod to gauge its heart depths), 
and a certain shrewdness, with a considerable 
dash of good humour. 

It may seem surprising that with such mediocre 
talents,slio should have helcf so commanding a 
position in tho social literary world. Many things 
combined to the attainment of au end ior which 
she worked hard. ■ Her singulnrly fascinating 
manner, partly proceeding, it would appear, from 
a real kindness of heart, evor shown in an eager 
readiness to serve her friends—the credit of which 
it were unjust to deny lior—went a grant way. 
" There was,” we are told, “ a geniality in the 
warmth of her Irish feelings, an abandonment of 
all care, of nil apparent consciousness of her own 
powers of attraction; a glowing sunshine of good 
humour anil good nature in the Rmilcs, and wit, 
mid laughter of this lovely woman, seldom sur¬ 
passed in the looks and expression of any person, 
however beautiful. Her voice was sweetly modu¬ 
lated, and low, clear, silver-toned. All her beauty, 
without this exquisite sweetness of her voice, nntl 
the witchery of its tonc% would have been only a 
second ary attraction.” Then she had A great 
aptitude in eliciting any peculiar talents in those 
around her, and she had ability and knowledge 
sufficient to enable her to appreciate the higher 
endowments of others, and to cultivate her own 
conversational powers with success. Add to this 
tho charms of her rank, the rare ayremens of her 
elegant mansion, where all wns arranged with ex¬ 
quisite taste, nnd all so ns to he most pleasing to 
her guests ; the fashion of her reunions, tho com¬ 
pany proving, no*doubt, mutually attractive; and 
tho constant presence of a friend, whose fiat in all 
matters of t?istc wns decisive, and who is declared 
by a French periodical to have “ taught the Eng¬ 
lish c.ristocracy how to conversetaking all these 
circumstances into account, we perceive some of 
the springs of lady Blessington'a influence. 


TWELVE HOURS JN MADRID. 

Madrid— standing,as it^ does, almost in the centre 
of Spain, and upwards of 2100 feet above the level 
of Die sea; with its arid environs, the snow-capped 
Gnadarrama, standing in the distance, like a stern 
sentinel watching over it; the Man/.anarcs, whoso 
bed is spanned by two noble bridges, although for 
tho greater part of the year it is a mere fordable 
rivulet—is unlike any other city in the world. It 
hjjs been both over-praised and too severely criti¬ 
cised by Spaniards and foreigners, according to 
their respective predilections, associations, preju¬ 
dices, and tho circumstances under which travel¬ 
lers have visited it. 

Let ns stroll down the Callc do Alcala, that fine 
street which js entered from the Zaragoza road 
through that noble entrance to Madrid, the beau¬ 
tiful gate of Alcala. This aUeel is as wide and os 
long as 'Portland-place, and, liko it, is situated in 
the aristocratic quarter of the metropolis; but 
hero the resemhlaneo entirely ceases. Adorned 
by the magnificent fountain of Cybde at its com¬ 
mencement, where it is crossed by tho celebrated 
promenade of the Frado, it slopes towards the far- 
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a hr royal rw.tcr, t:\okiii. 


famed Puerto del Sol, or fiate of the Sun, with a knife, a packing needle, aiul sortie esparto-fibres to 
graceful curve; and though it is embellished in be used as threads to sew the lengths together 
some parts with line public edifices, and private after his master has adjusted them to the room, 
mansions of great architectural beauty, in others and cut ofl' the .proper quantities with the long 
the nspect is of a totally different description. In clasp knife. " 

the passages, or entries, between the outer and Mark .lidie and there the humble artisan cook- 
inner door-ways of thc^najority of the good houses, ing his mid-day meal just outside the door of his 
there are a variety of shops, or stalls, which, with queer little shop! Ilis culinary appajalus con- 
thoir owners, take up half the width of the entry, sists of a portable chafing-dish made of a light 
leaving barely space for persona to pass to the coloured clay, with some lighted charcoal in it, 
inner door. In these recesses there arc cobblers, and a small earthen pot called apuchfro, in which 
tailors, sellers of gilt trinkets and other cheap simmers his frugal dish, composed, perhaps, of n 
finery’, etc. Moveable shelves are suspended by few square bits of tocino, or bacon, some largo 
books driven into the walls of the entries, and on yellow peas called garhanzos, onions, or garlic, 
these shelves, or sometimes on tables Vhich double slices of bread, etc. At night all his stock in trade 
up like camp stools, the goods are displayed for is removed to his bumble dwelling, most likely in 
sale. In some of the wider doorways arc to be a remote part of the city. 

scon large rolls of mattiug made of esparto, a fibre We will cross the way to that pos&da, or 
produced in Valencia, and manufactured intq mat- homely inn, next door to a grand mansion. A 
ting for covering the floors of Spanish houses, as large gal fra, or stage wagon ^ is standing in the 
we do ours with carpets. This matting is of thick street opposite the i*n; and as we pass along wo 
or thin texture, according to the season in which hear the tinkling of the little silver-toned bells, as 
it is to be used. Variegated pntterns are woven the mules, round whoso necks they are suspended, 
into it with the fibres dyed of various'colours, champ their provender in the spacious stables 
There stands the Valcncian in his picturesque within. Look at the group opposite th oposiidal 
attire, waiting with oriental calmness for cus- Half-a-dozen stout, well-built, black-whiskered 
tomers, whom, when they have fixed upon a pat- young men, muffled up in ample brown cloth 
torn, lie accompanies to their homes, his assistant cloaks, and wearing cone-shaped black felt hats 
carrying the roll of matting, and a long clasp with nnrrow rims turned up all round, and broad 
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silk bands. A strip of tinsel glitters along one 
side of some of these hats; others have a black silk 
tassel drooping over the crown. All these* men 
have paper-cigars in their mouths: there is not 
much conversation, but every now and then looks 
of quick intelligence arc exchanged as a passenger 
goes by. I cannot tell you exactly who or what 
• these peoplo are: perhaps they are'horse-dealers, 
or •owners of gateras, or other conveyances for 
travellers; possibly ladrones, robbers, watching 
for departing travellers, whom, by and by,’they 
may waylay on the lonely country road. They may 
be contrabandists, smugglers, or bull-fighters. 

In this curious street there are* coffee-houses, 
stores where provisions of all kinds are sold, in 
cither large or small quantitios, wine-shops, gold 
and silversmiths—in whose cramped shop-windows 
there is no display of the costly articles to be seen 
within—embroiderers, tailors, dentists, and here 
and there barbers. Tjie latter have shallow bright 
brass, broad-edged basins suspended over their 
little shop-doors, a piece (as in the signs of our 
own country) being cut out of a part of the rim so 
that the basin may bo adjusted to the throat, 
whilst the barber lathers the chin with his flexible 
hand. These basins exactly resemble the utensil 
described by Cervantes as having been placed on 
his head by the doughty knight Don Quixote, 
and dignified by him with the name of Mambrino’s 
helmet. The Spanish barbers are great guitar- 
plnyers, as in the olden time; moreover, they are 
privileged sangradores, or bleeders; and outside 
many of their shops are sign-boards representing a 
naked foot with the blood flowing from it into a 
broad flattish basin. Bleeding in the foot is very 
cbmmon in Spain. 

In 6omc of the Iqygc gateways arc drawn up, wait¬ 
ing to be hired, large heavy coaches, drawn by four 
< r perhaps six tall stont mules; in others are quaint 
one-horse vehicles, wjth heads to them, called cate¬ 
nas; the calesiros, or drivers of which, wear pointed 
lints, with ends of gaily patterned cotton handker¬ 
chiefs, with which their heads hre bound, flowing 
out behind; their jackets are made «f thjck brown 
cloth, with large red, or blue, or particoloured 
patches, carefully stitched and ornamented «t the 
elbows; not repairs, however, but new patches 
put on when the jacket was made! This is the 
favourite style of the catesiro, who also wears a 
smart waistcoat, a red woollen sash round his 
loins, short breeches of velveteen, or some such 
materia], with, perhaps, silver filagree buttons 
down tho Bides, ribbed stockings without feet, and 
alpargalas or hempen sandals, fixed on by blue or 
red worsted cords twisted round the instep and 
ankle. Until the last few years, these were the 
only vehicles that plied for iiro in this and other 
streets of Madrid. Now, there aro some light 
public carriages (tailed citadinas, and a very few 
omnibuses. * 

But we must not linger in the Cnlle de Alcala. 
It is on the stroke of twelve at noon, and the 
stream of gossipers is in full flow towards the 
Puerta del Sol: we will follow it, and shall be 
there in a few minutes. On this spot formerly 
stood the eastern gate of the city, ana on its front 
was sculptured a blazing sun. The ancient portal 
has long eince been removed, or fallen to decay, 
and its site, instead of being at the oriental edge 


of the Spanish capital, is now in its centre. Until 
noon the Puerta del Sol is comparatively deserted; 
but os soon ns the clock of the rather mean-looking 
church of Buen Sucdso, hard by, strikes the hour 
of twelve, the motley groups begin to cluster, and 
gradually tako up_ their lounging positions in this 
buzzing.human hive. The only permanent occu¬ 
pants of a section of the Puerto del Sol are the 
aguadores, or watci*carriers, who are to be seen 
from early morning until sunset grouped around 
the fountain, which, together with the small 
church of *Buen Succso, forms one of its bound¬ 
aries ; their numbers varying according to their 
departure for, or return from, various distances 
with their barrels. The majority are Qaltegos, as 
the natives of the province of Galicia are called. 
Sturdy, thrifty, and trustworthy, they leave their 
nomes early in life, and labour in their useful 
callings for many years, until having put by suffi¬ 
cient lor their frugal wants, they return to their 
distant native places for thfi remainder of their 
lives: the Gallego’s attachment to his province is 
proverbial. Some of tho aguadores are Asturians j 
also hard-working and generally honest people. 

At the moment I arrived at the Puerta del Sol, 
on tho day in question, and when it was not yet 
thronged, a fierce battle was imminent between 
some Galldgos and Asturians, who were struggling 
to get possession of the spouts of tho fountain, to 
fill their water-casks. Look at that sturdy Gal- 
•lcgo, his head bare* his rough woollen vest thrown 
open, his coarse but clean full shirt-sleeves tucked 
up to the shoulders, displaying his brown musen- 
dar arms, the red woollen sash girt round his waist, 
add his loose, stout linen breeches descending a. 
little below the knee; he wears coarse thread 
stockings kni^te'd in Galicia—and such a pair of 
shoes! They are very large, and high, with two or 
threo layers of hard, stout, brownish upper-lea¬ 
thers;'the soles are at least an inch thick, and 
studded all over with very heavy nails. See how 
he brandishes his empty water-cask, which he 
grasps by the shining iron handle that on ordinary 
occasions serves him to carry it, filled with water, 
on his brawny shoulders! Mark his tanned, fur¬ 
rowed, honest face, his widely-extended mouth, 
his glaring eyes! His opponent, the Asturian, 
looks equally fierce and determined. His head is 
covered with a leathern skull-cap; he wears a 
coarse, dark-colourcd velveteen jacket, breeches of 
the same material, coarse stockings, and strong 
shoes. He flourishes his barrek violently. Verily 
they are formidable antagonists! Just, however, 
as they are about to belabour each other with tho 
empjy casks, roars of laughter are heard from the 
fountain’s brink, where tho other water-carriers 
lind been filling Ibeir barrels, and were marching 
off with them, leaving plenty of room for the 
pugnacious rivals to follow their example ! So, 
shrugging their shoulders, they applied their own 
barrels to their natural purposes, filling and 
shouldering them at once, and then trudging off 
in different directions. , 

It is now about half-past twelve: the Puerta 
del Sol is filling fast; and? assuredly, the amp- 
d'ceil is very remarkable. There are Knots of mi¬ 
litary officers in gay uniforms, by the side of little 
groups of lechuginos, or dandies, dressed in the 
newest French morning costumes, smoking their 
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pureHavaiinulis, nil chatting about trifles, and oc- j 
casioually paying 1 their compliments to Indies that j 
pass, accompanied by their mammas, or followed j 
closely by a ooiifidential female servant of a ma- ! 
lure age, IIow graceful those Spanish Indios aro! , 
llow beautifully they arrange their elegant man- j 
tillas! IIow prettily they hold their out-spread 
fans over their hands, to shield them from the j 
noonday snn I * j 

In one earner are half-a-dozen, or so, middle- ■ 

I aged, sallow-eoniplexioned geiitlemeiv'vhosc grave ' 
j yet anxious countenances denote a. clissatisfied ; 

] state of mind. They belong to classes with which , 
Madrid society abounds, namely, the Ccsantes ' 
and Prdtendicntes. The former are persons who | 
had held situations in government oHiecs, and i 
were turned out of them when the last ministry 
fell—their occupations have reused : the latte?” 
conceive they have claims on the Existing cabinet, 
but their eager pretensions have, as yet, been dis¬ 
regarded. Both parties, though abhorring each ' 
other, unite in abusing the hapless ministers for j 
lho time being, as, like mourners nt a funeral, i 
lliey stand enveloped in their dusky cloaks on tho 1 
l'uerta del Sol; where* too, the church has its 1 
representatives, in those four ruras , or priests, m 
their long black cassocks, and yard-long shovel- 
hats. 

Several ciegos, or blind news-hawkers, oiler : 
their flying-sheets for sale among tho buzzing j 
groups. These rietjos arc a so*t of blind corpora- i 
lion, whoso members enjoy the monopoly of cry- . 
ing and selling newspapers, official announcements, 1 
ballads, etc., all over Madrid. With well-practised*! 
lungs, they bawl out the heads of the news, with 
any exciting scraps of their owti invention, which 
they calculate will increase the fteipand for their 
papers. Sprinkled here and there, loo. arc Va- 
ienoiau water-sellers, iu their bright-red woollen 
caps, exactly in the form of the ancient i’li.ygian 
bonnet, and wearing kilts made of strong white 
linen. Their legs ure bare, and their feet sail- ! 
dulled. They carry the cool water in straight 
barrels, made of cork, slung across their shoulders, 
and have throe or four tumblers in a light basket 
with compartments,-which they carry in one hand: 
they have plenty of customers. 

Here is a mdjo, or Andalusian dandy! What a 
gay jacket! so bedizened with embroidery that it 
is difficult to discover of wlmt material it is made; 
on tho shoulders aro clusters of round, open- 
worked, gold buttons, that have tho appearance of 
small cpanlettes. lie wears a small velvet cap 
adorned with little tassels. Tine cap is some¬ 
thing in tho shape of an inverted boat: it is a 
mystery to me how he keeps it so jauntily on his 
head. His dark brown cloak 'slants from one 
shoulder to the other elbow, under which tho slope 
is tucked up in graceful folds, keeping it just clear 
of tho ground. He is manipulating a little tobacco 
cut very small, which will in a, minute be dex¬ 
terously rolled up iu the tiny leaf of Valencian 
p'tpar, torn out oLthc small book with a smart 
paper cover, which he has between his fingers. 
These little books, of a peculiar paper, made on 
purpose for paper-cigars, are sold in largo quantities 
throughout Spain: each leaf contains the exact 
quantity required for ono cigar. 

Itinerant vendors of cakes, fruit, and sweet- 


moats ; boys with bits of lighted rope for the ac¬ 
commodation of cigar-smokers; dogs, donkeys, 
fowls, and a large hog in a temporary sty, which is 
to ho rallied for, for tho benefit of somo charitable 
institution: these, and other heterogeneous figures, 
contribute to fill up the canvass of the picture of 
the Puerta del Sol. 

It is past two r.M.; tho crowd disperses, and 
in a few minutes all is silent, excepting tho pi wil¬ 
ing of the fountain, or the bray of a donkey, who, 
lmviiig lagged behind to mniicli a few stray cab¬ 
bage-leaves, is galloping after his distant fellows 
with outstretched, shaven tail, extended cars, and 
yawning month. 

[to bs coNTnftrxn.] 


PROTRACTED LABOUR. 

is three chapters.— i. Tire existiso rvit,. 
Lauot’K, before tho fall of Adam, was never 
intended to be other than a blessing to mankind. 
The employment of human energies in the ac¬ 
complishment of any praiseworthy purpose, or in 
the production of anything useful or desirable, is 
a pleasurable, not a painful*exercise. Occupation 
is as necessary to man as food or raiment; and 
tbs law which ordained that .the latter should 
result from the former, is a law as benevolent ns 
it is wise and just. It was calculated by Franklin 
that if all who are in a condition to labour did 
labour, the whole of the work done by the human 
race would be done easily, by tho joint exertions 
of all, during six hours a day—an estimate which 
other calculators havo reduced to less than five 
hours. We have no intention of advocating any 
such equal division of labour, which in itp effects 
would he as destructive and oppressive as it is 
plausible in theory; but tho fact which the 
calculation brings to light is of the first import¬ 
ance, and should not lie lost sight of. Keeping 
this fact in mind, let ns glance at tho present con¬ 
dition of some of ohr labourers. 

Had the British government been despotic, and 
decreed fifty years ago that certain of the industrial 
orders*of this country should lapse nt once from 
the condition in which they then were, to that 
which they now occupy, tho decree would have 
been considered equivalent to tho doom of slavery, 
and the whole nation would have risen as one man 
to resist the tyranny, at whatever cost. Rut what 
no government would have dared to attempt, 
private greed and selfishness have accomplished ; 
and what no man would have submitted to all at 
once, multitudes havo been brought by slow 
degrees to tolerate, if not without a murmur, yet 
without resistance. Tho .thirst after riches, tho 
furor of competition, the necessities of rash adven¬ 
ture and ruinous speculation—causes now in 
operation on all sides—hafic brought upon tho 
industrial classes of our great cities a monstrous 
and oppressivo evil, by transforming the blessing 
of labour into a curse—the occupation which should 
be tho glory of a man's life, into the minister of 
his misery and degradation. Protracted labour, 
then, is the evil of which wo complain—tho late 
hour system, which dulls, deadens, annihilates tho 
“intellectual sonl" of our industrious classes; 
which rains their health, sends annually hundreds 
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to the lunntic asylum, thousands to tho hospital or 
to the care of their friends in sickness, and ,thou- 
sands more to their graves; and which debases, 
demoralises, and renders callous to all manly and 
Christian sympathies, numbers that survive tho 
ordeal. Wc may well ask, what is gained by such 
an array of terriblo sacrifices P and wc may well 
regoil from the reply, that nothing is gained 
beyond an additional curse, because cruelty towards 
our dependants defeats its own end and .Heaps 
only retribution on tho employer. . We shall take 
the liberty to look a little closely into facts, and 
see, and let the render see, whether there aro valid 
grounds for the dissatisfaction existing, and fast 
increasing, against the system of protracted labour, 
and for such discontinuance’of it as the public 
may bo moved to manifest. The cry for Early 
(dosing was first raised among tho class who 
suffer most numerously, though not tho most 
severely, from protracted hours of labour. The 
draper's assistant first sounded the note of alarm, 
and to him we turn first for tostimony as to the 
state of the case. 

Tho "young man” (he is supposed never to 
grow old) who passes his life behind a draper’s 
counter, rises in tlfe morning about seven to 
commence the duties of tho day. What his duties 
are, all tjio world knows, and they need* no 
description from us. It is an error, however, to 
suppose that they are cither light or trivial in. 
themselves, and on that account easy of endurance. 
The reverso is tho fact; they frequently involve 
tho exercise of muscular power, and they preclude 
the possibility of even a momentary relaxation or* 
.repose. The draper is on his feet from tho hour 
of his entering tho shop to that of quitting it. 
Unlildftthe artisan or handicraftsman, ho has no 
“ dinner-hour ”—no stated period of rest at meals— 
but must tako them when ho can, in a few hurried 
minutes, and must •submit to be called away in the 
middle of a meal, if necessary. His comforts are 
at tho mercy of the customers caprices, and ho is 
expected to bo courteous and polite, however ill at 
ease. He has risen to labon* with* the handi¬ 
craftsman j he labours on while the handicraftsman 
takes his noonday recreation ; and long lifter the 
latter has gone homo to his family, he still stands 
behind the counter until nine, ten, eleven o’clock, 
when tho shop closes its shutters. Rut even then 
his labours aro not at an end. It may happen— 
and after a day of brisk trade it does happen—that 
when tho shutters are up, thero is a mountain of 
goods, overhauled by customers during tho day, 
which havo to bo ro-folded, re-arranged, and 
stowed away, before his work is done. Thus it 
happens frequently that, as often ns Saturday 
night comes, the labour of the week is carried far 
into tho Sunday morning, and, in summer time, 
day will dawn upon the work ere it is at an end, 
and a morning’s walk and a bath in the Serpentine 
will serve as a substitute for the night's rest. 

Next comes the chemist and druggist's assistant. 
Ho depones that ho is at his place behind the 
cqunter at eight in the morning, and often earlier; 
that though he sits an hour or so in the course of 
ilie day, and reads the London Pharmacopoeia, he 
is yet as much confined to the shop as the draper: 
lie often does not close beforo midnight, and is 
roused from his first sleep to dispense a prescrip¬ 


tion, and perhaps rung up a second time before he 
has dropped to sleep again. He adds, moreover, 
that he has but one Sunday per fortnight of his 
own, and in his last place had but one per month. 
He objects to tho perpetual atmosphere of drugs, 
the odour of which has takers away his appetite, 
and is of opinion that tho opportunity of imbibing 
a little fresh air every day, would do more towards 
restoring that, and "the capillary circulation, too, 
which flags sadly, than all the quinine in the shop. 

The mjlllner-lass now steps forward modestly, 
and ‘tells a tale still more striking. She was 
apprenticed to, and still works for, one who has a 
largo establishment in a street, at the West End. 
While an apprentice, she sat at lior needle fifteen 
and sixteen hours a day, inclusive of the few 
minutes allowed for meals, in the ordinary course 
of business. Upon occasions of pressure, she often 
wrought tho wiiole night, and several times has 
sat up working two nights in succession; Bhe has 
worked with her companions nineteen hours a day 
for ten days running, exclusive of the Sunday, 
when she lay a-bed the whole day. She sits down 
to dinner four days a week, upon an average, to 
cold meat, which she cannot touch, making-her 
local from bread, potatoes, and toast-and-water. 
She is not hysterical herself, but has seen her 
companions fall in fainting-fits, through tho feeble¬ 
ness induced by long vigils and distaste for food. 
In some places, when there is not sufficient business 
to employ the young ladies more than twelve 
hours a day, business is considered slack, and all 
but the old hands are discharged. 

. After tho milliner comes the journeyman baker. 
Ifo declares that the labour he has to perform is 
as toilsome ns .that of any trade going, and if we 
doubt it, lut recommends us to try onr hand at 
laying tho dough for a batch. He says his wages 
are the shortest, and his hours the longest, known 
arnofig working men. lie knows men in situations 
where they don’t get fivo hours out of tho twenty- 
four to themselves, and only half the Sunday. 
Such men do not marry—how can they ? they havo 
no social stains, no home, no society but cock¬ 
roaches and black-beetles and meal-worms. They 
do not live a man's life; thfy dream of it perhaps, 
but they have no domestic happiness 5 their fire¬ 
side is the oven’s mouth, and their couch is a 
corner in the bakehouse, where they lie and snore 
for an hour or two on a few empty sacks, after a 
hard day’s work, till it is time to get up and see 
about the breakfast rolls. ‘This sort of thing 
makes the poor fellows thirsty, and if they get an 
hour to spai% and a shilling to spend, they too 
often go and spend it at the public-house. It is 
tho men with.little masters doing a few sacks a 
week, that are the worst off—where one man does 
all tho work. Whew; there is a largo trade, tho 
pay is* hotter and tho labour is divided; but bad, 
and very bad too, is the best. 

The omnibus driver cannot attend to give his 
evidence, and we are obliged to mount the box 
beside him, and cross-examine him as ho drives 
along. He mounts tho box, lie tells ns, before 
eight in tho morning, ami is off abont ns much 
before twelve at night. What little interval there 
is in tho course of the day, is barely long enough 
to get the food he requires down h»s throat. His 
work lasts sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
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xf iek. Seven times sixteen, he says, is a hundred 
and twelve hours a week—nigh twice as long as a 
bricklayer works. They had a meeting some time 
back, to try and better themselves, and had to call 
the meeting between twelve and one in the morn¬ 
ing, as tho earliest moment at their command; 
bnt no good came of it. He has a- wife and four 
children—hardly ever sees the " young ’uns ’’ 
except when they're asleep—-hbpes they'll turn out 
well, but carft consider himself ’sponsible for that, 
further than paying for their schooling, which 
he'll do. Conductor is in the same predicament 
with himself—is a married man too, with a family. 
The stable-men in some of the yards aro worse oif 
still; they have to get their teams ready before 
, they start in the morning, and to litter and look 
after the horses when lie has driven the la^ 
journey at night, lie is decidedly of opinion that 
something ought to be done for oihnibus men, but 
he can’t leave the business now—-has sat on the 
box too long to bo fit tor anything else. 

The journeyman printer now requests to be 
heard on the same subject. ITe remembers the 
time when his occupation was a pleasant one, when 
the hours of labour were«ten, or, towards the close 
of the month, twelve per day. But within the 
last quarter of a century a fearful change for the 
worse has gradually crept into the profession. 
The trade is now characterised by alternations of 
comparative, almost total idleness, and headlong, 
desperate hurry—both of which are grievously 
oppressive to the workman, and both morally and 
physically hurtful. In slack times, men loiter 
about the printing-offices, with next to nothing to 
do; and when work comes in, it is supposed to be 
done by a species of magic, in less time than it 
would have taken formerly to fix on* tjic best mode 
of doing it. The only magic used, however, is the 
driving, late-hour system, and the limits of its 
tyranny aro fixed by nothing short of the li't^pr- 
most limits of human endurance. It is the 
government which is, beyond all parallel, the 
oppressor in the printing-office. Legislation has 
latterly grown as headlong as commercial specula¬ 
tion, and scorns to wait. When parliament chooses 
to be exigent, the compositor works from six in 
the morning till ten at anight, Sundays included, 
for six or eight weeks together, standing for the 
most part the whole time, or, if he sits, doing so 
at the risk of pecuniary loss. But even this is 
nothing, compared to the getting out of a blue 
book peremptorily ordered to be printed by Mr. 
Speaker. " On such occasions," says the com¬ 
positor, “ I have wrought as much as thirty, forty, 
fifty, and even more hours at a stretch, exclusive 
only of abbreviated intervals for meals. I have 
fallen asleep standing, and have seen men stagger¬ 
ing and stupid with exhaustion and unbroken 
1 vigils. What is more, I have seen boys—children 
of twelve or fourteen—undergoing the same 
tortnro, until half delirious for want of sleep; and 
nil this taking place in an atmosphere so foul, that 
it could not be brefthed by one not gradually 
seasoned to its pollution." He further adds, that 
nothing extra is gained by the workman from 
these superhuman efforts, not a farthing of money, 
only injury to his constitution or the seeds of sonic 
fatal disease; and he deprecates earnestly the late- 
hour system, and sigliB for a return to the good I 


old plan, which gnvo him hit evenings for the 
society of his family, and his sabbaths for tho 
service of his Maker. 

But the grocer’s assistant Mgs that he also may 
be heard, and we must allow him to put in a word. 
He tells us that he is unfortunately situated, and 
worso off than, many of his brethren. He dwells 
in a district populous with the humbler classes, 
and which, unluckily for him, is tho arena of the 
Sunday morning’s market. His customers break¬ 
fast early s and as most of tbem live from hand to 
mouth, lie has to take down tho shutters at six in 
the morning, and never puts them up before ten, 
after which the shop-door yet continues open for 
an hour. On Saturdays the case is aggravated— 
the shop swarming with ^customers, who, not 
receiving their wnges till near midnight, cannot 
purchase the morrow’s provisions at any other 
time, unless, ns ninny of them do, they defer their 
marketing till the Sunday morning. Then, too, 
he has to be ready for them, and by seven his shop 
is open and the shutters down. When the bell tolls 
for church, he puts up the shutters again, bnt 
continues weighing and measuring nt tho counter 
till the hour of noon is past. He tells ns that the 
Sunday is no sabbath to him - ; the best use lie is 
in a condition to make of it is to go to bed after 
dinner and sleep out the rest of the day, t to recruit 
hjs strength for the ensuing week. 'He is of 
opinion that the late pay-masters do a good deal 
'towards necessitating the late sliop-kccping, and 
that something might be done for him and his 
class, if employers would take to the practice of 
• early payment. 

The above testimony on the subject is ns much, 
as we can afford room for at present. '' Tho 
butcher’s man would like to make his statfcient; 
lie lias really no pleasure, vigorously ns he does it, 
in bawling “ What d’ye buy ? What d’ye buy ?" 
till past twelve o’clock at night, or repeating tho 
strain while the church-bells are ringing on 
Sunday morning, and would much rather finish 
his week’s labours at a decent hour. The tailor, 
too, would be glad, to be released before midnight 
from that' coat which he has been stitching all 
day, and from that cross-legged position which is 
so bad for liis digestion. The shoe-maker, bent 
double over bis lapstone, does not work by choice 
till one or two in the morning; nor is it altogether 
by choice that lie is seen nt the currier’s in White- 
cross-street, buying sole-leather and heel-ball 
while his betters arc on the way to a place of 
worship. The tobacconist’s shopman wishes it to 
be understood that he really has no predilection 
for turning night into day, or tho Sunday into a 
week-day; ana that lie—and, for the matter of 
that, his master too—would be but too glad to close 
the shop-doors at a reasonable hour, if the public 
and bis rivals in trade would, concur in the pro¬ 
ceeding. Ail these jinite in the general complaint 
against the system of late shopping and late work¬ 
ing; and to these we might add an indefinite 
number of workers at other trades and crafts, who 
are suffering more or less from the same oppressive 
causes. But we have cited evidence enough, we 
think, to prove our case, and to set before thq 
reader the ugly aspect of the existing evil. 

I Tn closing this preliminary paper, we take the 
i liberty to remind our renders and tlie public, that 
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the removal of the evil must depend upon them¬ 
selves and upon their individual conviction of its 
hatefulness. Government, by a ten hourr bill, 
has prevented to a great extent its operation upon 
one defenceless class; but it is not in the power of 
a government, nor is it dosirablc, perhaps, that it 
should be, to control the commercial and industrial 
forces of tho country : these aro in the hands of 
tig; community, and it is from the influence of the 
community alone that wo can hope to see them 
righteously controlled. 


THE BEACON FIRES OF PROSE AND 
POETRY. 

“ 'Die trnmpnt's voice hath roused llm land, 

Light up the beacon pyrc< 

A hundred hills have seen thn brand, 

And waved tho sign of fire." 

One of the wonders of our day is undoubtedly the 
electric telegraph; and the latest marvel which 
that has accomplished, must bo admitted to bo the 
transmission of intelligence from the seat of war 
to Downing-street in the course of twenty-four 
hours. It will bo found, however, a curious sub¬ 
ject for reflection, to took back a little on the days 
of our forefathers, and to notice how in the time 
of war tho beacon fire performed a sort of an'an¬ 
alogous office to those discharged at present by 
the overland and submarino wire. 

In almost all countries, from remote antiquity 
down to comparatively recent times, the practice 
of lighting fires by night has prevailed, signalising 
the approach of a foreign enemy, some impending 
danger, or other intelligence of pressing import¬ 
ance. They were intended to put the inhabitants 
upon tno alert, who were to convey the warning 
notice in a similar manner to more distant points. 
“ Blow the trumpet in ^ekoa," says tho prophet 
Jeremiah, “and set up a sign of fire in Beth- 
liaccerem, for evil appeareth out of tho north, and 
great destruction.” Fixed stations were appointed 
at which the blazing signals wera to be kindled, 
tho materials being kept in constant* ^readiness. 
The sites chosen were commonly the topsgif hills, 
in order for the beacons to command an extensive 
horizon ; but in the absence of natural elevations, 
lofty stands or towers were constructed for the 
purpose, and the towers of churches have been 
devoted to it. Pliny calls these signals “ notice¬ 
giving fires," ignes pranuntiativi, as occasional 
only, and thus distinguishes them from the light¬ 
houses, or pJiari, placod upon the coasts for the 
direction of ships, which were constant. The sud¬ 
den lighting up of the dark night—-the stir occa¬ 
sioned by the glare in its own neighbourhood, and 
on being seen at a remote station—with the flight 
of the illumination from hill to hill—have origin¬ 
ated some of the finest passages of poetry. 

jEschylus.in the “ Agamemnon,^represents the 
intelligence of the capture of Troy as conveyed to 
Greece by beacon fires. Nothing can be more 
grand and impressive than the opening scene, 
with the solitary watchman in the tower, who for 
ten long years has watched nightly for the flaming 
signal announcing the fall of the city, and who at 
lust beholds its blaze. Clytemnestra informs tho 
chorus of the event, and in reply to the question, 


What messenger conveyed the intelligence? de¬ 
scribes the progress of the fiery herald from isle 
to isle, and hill to hill, in a passage which has 
seldom been equalled for picturesque animation. 
The following is a paraphrastic, but not unfuithful 
translation 

• 

“ A gjeam—n gleam—from Ida’s height, 

By the fire-god sent, it fame;— 

From watch to wn*ch it lcupt that light, 

As a rider rode the thunc! , 

It shot through the startled skv, 

Asuf tho torch of that blazing glory, 

• Old*Lemnos caught on high, 

On its holy promontory, 

And sent it on, tho jocund sign, 

To Athos, mount ot Jove divine. 

Wildly the while, it rose from ttin isle, 

So tlmt tho might of the journeying light 
.Skimmed over the buck of the gleaming brine! 

Further and faster speeds it on, 

Till the watch that keep Macistus steep— 

See it hurst like a blazing sun! 

Doth Macitus sleep • 

On his tower-clnd steep t 
No rapid red doth tho wild-firo swoop; 

It flashes afar, on tho wayward stream 
Of tho wild Kuripus, tho rushing beam! 

It rouses the light on M^ssenpion’s height, 

, And they feed its breath with tho withered heath. 

But it may not stay ! 

And away—away 
It sounds in its freshening might. 

Silent and soon, 

Like a broadened moon, 

It passes in sheen, Asopus green, 

And burst on Citha-ron grey! 

The warder wakes to the signal-rays. 

And it swoops from tho hill with a broader blaze, 

1 On—on the fiery glory rode— 

* Thy lonely lake, and (iorgopis glowed— . 

To Magarn’s mount it ciuuo; 

They fend it again, 

And it streams amain— 

A giant beard of flame!” 

Tin Greeks employed fire beacons during tho 
Peloponnesian war; and in a treatise commonly 
attributed to Aristotle, it is stated that such 
signals were so disposed on watch-towers through 
the dominions of the Persian kings, that within 
the space of a day they could receive intelligence 
of any disturbances plotted or commenced in the 
most distant parts. Though this is an evident 
exaggeration, it testifies to the existence of the 
practice, which has been a common mode of com¬ 
munication, conducted upon a great scale, in the 
Chinese empire. 

To come nearer home, and oqr own times, Stowe 
relates in his " Annals,” among the precautions 
taken by Edward n, relative to the return of the 
queen and Mortimer, that he ordained beacons to 
be'setup, “that the same being fired might bo 
seen far off, anti thereby the people be raised.” 
They were simply stacks of wood on high places; 
but, in*the next reign,*pitch-boxes wero used, and 
became the proper beacons. Watches were regu¬ 
larly kept at them; and at the more important 
oints along tlfe coast, or in the border counties, 
orsomen were in attendance by day, when the 
fire would not be seen, to give notice of an enemy's 
approach. Thoso by the sea-side, and on the 
frontier, wero tho most carefully guarded,_ as their 
surprise was an object of policy with an invading 
foe, in order to prevent the alarm from being 
spread. For the maintenance of the beacons, there 
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was an assessment called. Jieconagivm, which was 
levied by the sheriffs of counties upon tho hun¬ 
dreds. A chart exists in the British Museum of 
the coast of Dorsetshire from Lyme to Weymouth, 
and another 8f that of Suffolk from the mouth of 
the Orwell to tho neighbourhood of Yarmouth, 
both exhibiting tho beacons and forts which were 
erected against the Spanish Armada. The instruc¬ 
tions issued relative to tho patching of them arc 
also extant. Macaulay lins graphically described 
their use in’his lino ballad:— 

* 

“ For swii't to east and swift to wc-t, the warning radiance 
spread. 

High on St. Michael’s Mount, it shone—it shono on 
llcaihy Head. 

Far on the deep tho Spaniard saw, along each southern 
shire. 

Cape hoy ond cape, in endless range, tho^e twinkling points 
of lire; *" 

Tho fisher letfc his skiff to rock on .Tamar's glittering 


waves. 

The niggl'd miners poured to war from Mcndip’s sunless 
eaves. 

O'er Longleat’s toners, o'er Or.inboiirnn's oaks, tho fiery 
herald flew; 

lie roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 
lieaulieu. 

Jiiglit sltarp and quick, tint*hells all night rang out from 
Bristol town. 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 
down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw o’evhangmg Kichniond-liiU tho streak of blood- 
red light. 

Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar,-the death-like silence' 
broke, 

And with one start, and with one cry, tho royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires 

At once the wild alarum clnshed from all her reeling spire.; 

From nil the batteries of the Tower,_pealed loud the voice 
of fear; 

And all the thousand masts of Thames, sent back a louder 
cheer: 


And from the furthest wards was heard flic rush of Imny- 
ing feet, - 

And the broad streams- of flags and piki ., dashed down 


each roaring street; 


And broader still became flic blaze, anil louder still the din, 
As fnst from every village round, the horse came spur¬ 
ring in: 

And eastward straight, from wild ftlarkheath, the warlike 
errand went, 

And roused in many imSmeienl hall the gallant squires of 


Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant lulls, hew those bright 
couriers forth; 


We have memorials of the age of beacons in ac¬ 
tual remains of them, and in many names of places 
where they were oreeted. An iron fire-pot was 
recently standing, if not a( present, upon the 
tower of Hadley church, in Middlesex. At tho 
close of the last century, tho traces of a beacon, 
pseended to by a flight of steps, and tho ruins of a 
watch-house, existed on tho western edge of Ingle- 
borough, a mountain in Yorkshire, rising to the 
height of 2300 feet; and tho firo-hcarths of four 
large ones were traceable on Dunkerry-beacon, in 
Somersufshire, a hill on the eastern extremity of 
Exmoor, so called from its ancient office. In a 
similar manner, we have tho Caermarthenshire 
and Brecknockshire beacons, lofty summits in 
those counties, with the Hereford and Worcester 
beacons, two of the Malvern hills. Beaconsfield, 
a small town on high ground in Buckinghamshire, 
was doubtless oneo tho site of a beacon. The 
term itself is Anglo-Saxon, derived from hrac or 
her, a sign or signal, tho common root of the 
woids “ beck" and “ beckon.” 

North of the Tweed, the “ halo fires," as they 
were styled, from a bale or faggot, formed a fiery 
chain of communication between the border and 
the capital, announcing hostile demonstrations of 
the English, and forays across tho boundary. By 
ar^ act of the Scottish parliament in 1455, it was 
ordered that one halo or faggot should forewarn 
an apparent advance of tho enemy in any maimer; 
two bales were to be kindled if they were indeed 
coming; and four bales if they appeared in nnusnal 
strength. Scott, in tho “ Lay of tho Last Min¬ 
strel," vividly pictures the exhibition of the omi¬ 
nous sign - 

“ Is yon tho star, o’er Pencliryst Pen, ■ 

Thai rises slowly to her ken, 

Ami spreading broad its wavering light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night, V 
Is yon red glare the western star ? 

Oh, ’tis the beacon blaze of war ! 

Scarce could she draw lur tightened breath. 

For well she knew the tire of death! 

The warder viuwed it blazing strong, 

And blow ]iis war-note, loud and long; 

The blast ala-mod the festal hall, 

Amt started forth the warriors all; 

Pur downward in the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes confusedly tossisl 
Were in the blaze half seen, half lost. 


High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor, they started 
from the north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, until ed they bounded still; 

All night from towel’to tower they sprang—they sptang 
from hill to hill; 

Till the proud peak unfurled tho flag o’ey Darwin’s rocky 

dales— 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy liilfs of 
Wales— 

Till twelve fair counties saw tlie blaze on Malvern’s lonely 
height— t 

Till streamed in crimson or. tho wind the WrckinG crest of 
light— 

Till broad and fierce tho star came forth on Fly’s stalely 
fane, • 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless 
plain, * 

Till Pel voir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln apod the message on o’er tho wido vale of 
Trent; " 

Till Skidduw saw the fire that burned on Gamit’s embattled 
pile, 

And the red glare on Rkiddaw ronsed the burghers of 
Carlisle.” - - 


Hide, Alton, vide, for death and life, 

And warn the warden of the strife; 

Young Gilbert, let. our beacon blaze, 

Onr kin, and clan, and trionds to raise. 

The rendy page, with hurried hand. 

Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand. 

And ruddy flashed the heaven ; 

For a sheet of flame, from tho tniret. high, 

Waved like a blood-flag in tho sky, 

All flaring and uneven ; 

And soon a score of fives, I wecti, 

From height, and hill, anu cliff wore seen ; 

JOncli with waniiko tidings fraught; 

Much from each tho signal caught; 

Mach after each they glanced to sight, 

As stars arise tipon the night. 

They gleamed in runny n dnsky tarn, 

Haunted by the lonely oam; » 

On many a cairn's grey pyramid. 

Where urns of mighty chiefs lay hid.” 

Another passage is appropriate to present circum- 
| stances, sketching r change of scone* 
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“ .Sweet Tcviotl on thy silvor tiilo, 

The glaring bafe-ftrcs blaze no more, 

No longer stecl-ebiil warriors ri.le 
Along tby wild ami willow’d shore. 

Where’er thou wiud'st by dale or hill. 

All, all is peaceful, all is still ; 

As if tby waves since timo was born, 

Since first they roll'd upon tho Tweed, 

Had only beard the shepherd’s rocij, * 

Nor started at tho buglo horn.” 

• 

Thus may our streams, lulls, and valleys, ever 
remain apart from tho symbols of conflict and tho 
disturbances of war, associated only with tho oc¬ 
cupations of industry and the charms of nature. 
The age in which this cumbrous rflpthod of main¬ 
taining' communication was adopted, forms a strik¬ 
ing contrast with the present, when intelligence is 
conveyed by the electric current with the speed of 
lightning, both over tho land* and under the 
waters of the ocean. Resides the occasional alarm 
fires, beacons were in stated use by night on the 
coast, at an early period, for the benefit of mari¬ 
ners, casting a feeble light upon tho darkened 
deep, and only visible throngh a very circum¬ 
scribed space. They were generally, as emblematic 
of safety, in the form of a little cross or cresset, 
being a large lantern kindled, and fastened on the 
top of a long polo fixed in the ground. Tho name 
of Flamborougli Head, the boldest promontory on 
tho cast coast of ’England, is supposed to bo de¬ 
rived from the practice of placing a light at ilia* 
point iu early times, and is thus equivalent to the 
expression of ilia Headland with the Flame. 


. A DINNER UNDER TRYING CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES. 

SutiF-i'ossERSTo?*, in moments when danger 
threatens ourselves or others, is undoubtedly a 
most valuable quality, aw} one which it would bo 
well to endeavour to cultivate by all judicious 
means. In my own experience, an incident once 1 
occurred that powerfully illustrates this truth; and, 
with my reader’s permission, I shall now briefly 
nan ate it. *, 

Many years ago, when a very young man, 1 
pursuing my professional studies, I was resident, ; 
during tho summer months, at tho lovely littlo 
village of ——, on the shores of the romantic 
estuary of one of our great rivers, in tho hope of 
recovering health, somewhat impaired by too 
assiduous application over tho midnight oil. 
Among the casual acquaintanceships which I 
formed, there was a very slight one with a gentle¬ 
man in the neighbourhood, whom I shall call by 
the name of Johnson. This individual was a 
stout, short, thick-set single gentleman of middle 
age, of mild yet somewhat gravo aspect and gen- 
1 lcmanly manners. He possessed no striking pecu¬ 
liarities of character, and was generally respected 
as a quiet, unassuming, and inoffensive man. 

I had been for some months in the village, and 
was on tolerably familiar terms with most of the 
ordiuary residents, as well as the few summer 
visitors who frequented tho place, whon a rumour 
of a most extraordinary charoctor suddenly spread 
abroad, and Bet every gossip on the alert. This 
rumour was neither move nor less than that tho 
gravo Mr. Johnson had been seen at an early how 


of the morning, on a certain common near the 
beach, pirouetting and posturing in the most 
unaccountable manner, and finishing his extraordi¬ 
nary performance by a dance somewhat in the 
style of the Ojibbeway Indians. Every one, of 
course, had his own comment on this singular 
occurrence. One would have It that ho had been 
returning iu a state of semi-inebriety, after 
dining with a half-pay captain in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Another, that he was merely faking need¬ 
ful exercise, its ho was much confined in the oflieo 
during tin* day; while a third insisted that there 
was only oni feasible explanation of tho mystery, 
when the man’s character and other circumstances 
were taken into account, and that was, that he 
was stark staring mad. Which of these surmises 
was tho correct one, the sequel will show. 

A day or two after the report above alluded to 
had boon in circulation, I was standing on the pier, 
conversing with the captain of the local steamer 
which had just arrived, whon Mr. Johnson made 
up to me in a hurried and excited way quite 
foreign to him, and, shaking me warmly by the 
hand, inquired after my welfare. As I before 
hinted, my acquaintance with him was but slight, 
sp that I felt both surprised and somewhat uneasy 
at the unusual warmth of his salutation. This, 
however, he did not seem to observe, but continued 
to talk in a rapid and, occasionally, slightly 
' incoherent manner, on a variety of subjects, con- 
> eluding by asking me home to dine with him in a 
way which admitted of no denial. In vain I 
pleaded a prior engagement, in vain I asked leavo 
, only to run to my lodgings to change my dress; 
he would listen to no excuse, but taking a firm 
grasp of my arm,.which he never for a moment 
relaxed, hurried me towards the house where he 
lodged. Uslftring me into his sitting-room, ha 
. gave orders to tho servant to bring dinner as soon 



mo how ho had of late been favoured with certain 
visions and revelations of the most marvellous 
nature; how the medium of these revelations was 
a certain gentleman of ancient renown, and of 
erratic propensities, named Prion, well known to 
students of mythology in connection with his 
aquatic exploits on a dolpliin’s back; how he had 
been endowed by this medium with the power of 
saving himself and friends from an impending 
terrible calamity. "Rut,” added he, fixing his 
eyes upon me, “ there is a condition which must 
bo complied with, beforo this power can be 
I exorcisod with effect; and this condition implies a 
; sacrifice, and the shedding of blood, to purify me 
1 and fit mo for my high mission." 

I The convictidU, which had been momentarily 
growing, now burst upon me, that I was in the 
presence of a raving Aaniac; and that tho reader 
may appreciate the trying nature, not to soy 
I danger, of my position, I may state that the house, 

; though at no 'great distance from others, was 
! secluded in its own grounds,^and surrounded by 
} trees; that the only other person in it besides the 
1 madman aud myself was tho servant girl before 
1 mentioned, ns tho family were all from home; 
j whilo the chance of relief appearing, in the Iona of 
a casual visitor, was very faint indeed. Whilo 
earnestly occupied in detailing tome the incoherent 
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dreams of a disturbed fancy, the servant entered 
with the dinner; and with evident marks of 
trepidation and terror, which did not serve to 
reassure my ^spirits, she deposited the materials 
and accompaniments of % the meal, and hastily 
withdrew. 

It is needless to” remark that my appetite was 
somewhat of the smallest. In fact, what with 
my uneasiness lest the unfortunate maniac should 
take it into -his head to jnjurc either himself or 
me, anxious speculations ns to the probability of 
assistance arriving, and with wonder how it was all 
to end, I could scarcely swallow a mouthful. Rut 
my host was so pro-occupied with his own thoughts 
and communications, that he did not observe the 
lack of justice I did to his viands, and continued 
to talk of his visionary experiences in a strain of 
rapid and voluble earnestness, boasting of Iris- 
ability to perform all sorts of impossible exploits, 
with au air of the most grave and settled convic¬ 
tion. “ Ah! Mr. M--,” said he, “ you cannot 

form the slightest conception of the glorious visit¬ 
ants I am favoured with. Surrounded by an at¬ 
mosphere of the most delicious music, their every 
gesture the very poetry />f motion "—and, as if to 
give me an illustration of his waking dreams, he 
suddenly started up, and commenced a kind of gro¬ 
tesque dance, while lie whistled, or rather hissed out 
through his dry and cracked lips, some wretched 
imitation of a popular air. Rot knowing what 
else to do, I sat uneasily still, and watched him; < 
and really his powers of endurance were wonder¬ 
ful. He shuffled, gyrated, and pirouetted for an 
incredible length of time, without a symptom of,, 
fptigue, and with a liveliness and vivacity that 1 
were quite distressing. I was heartily tired of 
the performance, and was calculating when he 
Bhould be obliged to give in tlirofigh sheer ex¬ 
haustion, when all at once a “ change" seemed to 
come over him; for, ceasing his perpetual motion, 
and hastily muttering something about the " time 
for action having arrived,” he rushed into the 
little closet, which served both as dressing and 
bedroom, and which opened from the apartment 
in which we had dined. Conceive, reader, my 
horror, when I hear^him rattle something, which 
I felt morally certain, from the sound, was a case of 
razors. Desperate at the thought of his obtaining 
possession of those deadly implements in his pre¬ 
sent state of mind, I hastened into the bedroom, 
and recollecting his having spoken of some letters 
he had to despatch, I reminded him in a harried 
manner that the post-bag would be closed imme¬ 
diately, and., while his mind was thus diverted 
into a new channel, I quietly slipped the razor- 
case into my pocket. Remembering my having 
heard or read something of the power of the hu¬ 
man eye over madmen, I tried the experiment on 
this occasion; but every attempt to catch-hia eye 
completely failed, from my having to encounter 
the glassy stare of a very tmimpressible pair of 
spectacles which he wore, and which rendered 
perfectly hopeless qvery effort to penetrate them. 
But relief was now at hand. A smart double rap 
at the door, which was followed, when the girl 
opened it, by the authoritative demand, “Show 
me into Mr. Johnson’s room,” in Dr. S——'swell 
known voice, was as music to my ears ; and 
though the worthy doctor bad a complexion ap¬ 


proaching the colour of brick-dust, an exaggerated 
Roman nose, and no particular chin, I thought 
wlieif he entered the room I had never seen so 
pleasant a countenance. My.cquanimity was not 
a little increased likewise, by observing that ho 
was followed by a stalwart gamekeeper and one or 
two villagers, who seemed intended as a corps de 
reserve, and who slipped into the kitchen as he 
entered our apartment. 

H was curious to observe the effect of his ap¬ 
pearance on the unhappy maniac. Advancing to 
the doctor with an air of haughty coldness, yet 
with perfect good breeding': “May I ask,” said 
he, “ to what f&uso I am indebted for this visit P 
I am not aware that it is by my invitation you are 
here; and—’’ • 

“ No, sir,” said Dr. S., brusquely interrupting 
him, and evidently determined to carry things 
with a high hand, “ I am here by an authority 
superior to yours;” and then added, sternly*: 
“ Bit down, sir; now, show me your tongue.” 

After a slight display of hesitation, his haughty 
mien deserted him, and he slunk to a chair with 
the subdued manner of a snubbed child. There¬ 
after he yielded passively to whatever was de¬ 
manded of him, while Dr. S. was present; but I 
afterwards learnt that it took four strong men to 
undress and put him to bed, so powerful was his 
resistance when he understood the doctor hud 
token his departure. 

As the surgeon’s arrival was the signal of my 
release, I need not trespass ftirther on tlio reader’s 
patience than to observe, that I saw him em¬ 
barked next day, under judicious control, on his 
way to a lunatic asylum in the neighbouring city. 
The circumstances of the case, which 1 have 
given as they occurred, are indelibly impressed 
upon my mind; and I sincerely trust it may never 
again be my lot to dine under such trying circum¬ 
stances. 


How to BE UAPPIEB.— A venerable farmer, some 
eighty years of'age, said to a relative who lately 
visited liirf.: “ I have lived on this farm for more than 
half a cfcntury. I have no desire to change my resi¬ 
dence us long as I live on earth. I have no desire to 
be any richer than I now nm. I have worshipped the 
God of my fathers with the same people for more than 
forty years. During that period, I have rarely been 
absent from tlio sanctuary on tho Sabbath, and have 
never lost but one communion season. I have never 
been confined to my bed by sickness a single day. 
The blessings of God have been richly spread around 
me, and I made up my mind long ago, that if 1 wished 
to he any happier, I must have more religion. 

Conyeesion IN old Aoe.—T he late Rev. Dr. Bedell, 
of Philadelphia, in a sermon to young men, stated that 
he had been a minister ovqr twenty years, and yet he 
could not remember more than three persons over fifty 
years of age, who had ever asked thd momentous 
question, “ What must I do to be saved P‘ 

Miss Jane Tatlob. —The amiable and gifted Juno 
Taylor, the last time she took up her pen—it was on 
the day preceding her death—wrote as follows -. “ Oh, 
my dear friends, if you knew what thoughts 1 hare 
now, you would see os I do, that tho wholo business of 
life is preparation for death.” 








TUJE MIDNIGHT VISIT01 TO THE MAN OF QL'ul. 


THE DOWNWARD PATH: his integrity and wisdom. He*was reputed to be 

. adapts* from tb* QZRMAH. rich, and was guardian to two or three dozens of 

In the village of Frosleben there dwelt, at the orphans, and executor to half-a-ecore widows, 
beginning of the present century, a man who was whose worldly affairs he managed with snoh 
esteemed through the whole neighbourhood for officious zeal that they laid aside all care about 
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tlieir temporal interests. Few persons, however, 
liked to call on him upon matters of business con* 
nccted with his guardianship, as they had always 
to listen to a long rigmarole about the fearful 
amount of labour he hq£ to undergo in other 
people’s affairs, which generally concluded by his 
saying: “ So you see I have no leisure to atteud 
to your business; come to me another time.” He 
might easily, however, havq done all that was 
required of him in the time he took in talking 
about his difficulties. 

In the year 8, according to the French calendar, 
he died, leaving his only son a considerable sum 
in ready money, besides large landed property, 
and the unbounded confidence of the villagers, 
which was worth many thousand dollars yearly to 
a man of business. The son bore the old family 
name of Peter Nissen, and was not ashamed to., 
let himself be seen anywhere.. What he was 
deficient of in descent or title, lie made up by his 
broad stately fignre ( and a wonderfully precise 
manner of walking and speaking. When he was 
seated in his easy chair smoking his silver-mounted 
meerschaum, or riding through the village in his 
grand top-coat, with its double rows of silver 
buttons, going to the church or to the city, (the 
former he seldom visited, the latter almost eveiy 
day,) then he cut a very respectable appearance, 
and was greeted with great reverence and admira¬ 
tion. One or another of the villagers would on 
such occasions remark: “ He may well ride who 
has inherited so heavy a purse. The buttons of 
his cloak were never stitched in their places for 
less than a dollar each. They number exactly 
four-and-twenty." 

* With his household affairs he troubled himself 
but little; he had more profitable concerns to look 
after, which were indeed more to-his taste, and 
more likely to increase his importance. He was a 
true chip of the old block, and, like his father, 
nothing pleased him more than to be perpetually 
dabbling in money. His reputation and credit 
rapidly rose, for he affected sincerity and clear and 
open dealings; be was also equally accessible to 
greater or lesser affairs of business, which raised 
him far above his able predecessor, who was 
thought a model ihan in his day. All those, 
therefore, whose guardian or executor he was, 
thought themselves wonderfully favoured in hav¬ 
ing such an agent. 

His wife was a quiet, well-doing woman, who, 
as far as her strength permitted, attended carefully 
to her household duties. It may appear remark¬ 
able that her father, on her marriage with so 
wealthy and well-doing a young man, insisted on 
settling his daughter’s property on herself-c-not 
only what he was to give her, but what she might 
inherit afterwards. The bridegroom tried every 
ersuasion to get him to dter his determination, 
nt it was in vain, and the marriage settlement 
was completed according to law. 

I must, however, state a few particulars of 
Peter’s youth. To be the only son of wealthy 
parents is often kslf-way to misfortune; and if 
the parents are nothing else than merely rich, and 
if their affections have no other object to engross 
them but that only son, then the cup of mis¬ 
fortune is full to the brim. Many poor people 
cannot comprehend this, and many rich, still less; 


but it is nevertheless a solemn, truth, which you, 
dear reader, will agree with, if you have patience 
to reqd this history to an end. 

Peter wus endowed with.a good mental capacity, 
and was by no means deficient in common sense 
and quick perceptions; but it wrs his lot to be the 
i^nh) son of wealthy parents. He very soon fully 
understood the importance of his position, and his 
rude but clever tricks, when a mere boy, w^re 
tolerated and even applauded. His bold sayings 
werS .regarded as wit; and, as flattery of the chil¬ 
dren of ! he rich is too common in villages, none 
of his faulty proceedings met their deserved 
punishment. He silenced all opposition, whether 
from his father’s household or the neighbours; 
for if any dared to withstand him, he knew how 
to prejudice his father against them, and they 
.were sure to suffer for it, some way or another. 
One day he drove the horses into a pond, where 
the cows of the village, who fed on the sides of the 
highways, were generally assembled at noon, to 
drink and to cool themselves, and so hunted the 
poor animals about that several were lamed or 
otherwise injured. A herdsman who attended 
them, endeavoured to cheek him in his cruel sport, 
but the boy attacked him with his horse-whip, 
and so lashed him abont the head and ears that 
he was glad to run and hide himself where he 
could. The father, who was standing at his gate, 
paw the knightly exploit of his son] and pro¬ 
nounced the whole “ a capital joke.” He, how¬ 
ever, paid the damage with pleasure, adding 
“ If a man, as the Dutchman says, must be mad 
sometime or other in his life, it is better to bo so 
in his youth, and he will be wise in liis old age." 
With this saying Peter quite agreed ; therefore, ip 
his fourteenth year, lie had learned ta swear, chew 
tobacco, drink drams, play at cards, make use of 
bad language, maltreat the servants, mid many 
other discreditable fancy accomplishments. 

In one particular, however, to the sorrow of his 
father, he was sadly backward, and that was in 
his learning. As the boy had good abilities, the 
old man laid the blame upon the schoolmaster. 

“ How is it tlvat Peter makes no progress P” he 
said one Jay to him. 

“ The cause is this,” replied the teacher, ** that 
he is irregular in attending school, and he docs 
not like its rules and discipline.” 

“ I don’t blame him we that,” continued the 
father; “ he lately had a caning from you, which I 
would that you should avoid in future. He is an 
only child, and severe measure* don’t suit him. 
Besides, to keep him in after school hours to 
get his lesson is not advisable: he is so much 
accustomed to his regular houn of eating and 
drinking, that he cannot endure to come to table 
behind the time. Try other means to bring him 
on in his learning, especially in. his writing and 
account-keeping. Thesp arp the principal things 
I.wish him to undpr^tand. You need not trouble 
him with other matters, such as making him 
commit to memory hymns, moral maxims, and 
texts of scripture, which he does not understand. 
I don’t want to make a preacher of him, but a 
man of business. I will see, however, tlia£ he 
comes to school regularly.” 

Peter’s consent, however, was necessary to this 
bargain, and he declined falling in with it, but 
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wont to school, or set off in his rambles or rides, 
just as lie pleased ; so that in his fourteenth year, 
lio was not equal in knowledge to a child*of ten, 
while of the tiling his father required him princi¬ 
pally to know he was totally ignorant. 

Though unmoved by the continual proofs of 
that parental love which so generally makes «n 
impression on the hearts of children, yet I’ctcr 
flowed some sparks of generosity at times : but 
it was only partial and short-lived. On qne of 
these occasions, a warning, honestly given, pierced 
him to the heart, and he could never afterwards 
get rid of the impression. Had he listened to it, 
when it suddenly and unconsciously came to his 
mind, ho would have been saved from many gor- ; 
rows; but, though it was ever present in his me- j 
mory, he heeded it not, and went on till that 
warning was realised in his utter ruin. The oeo'ev-' j 
sion was as follows. He had played truant one day, j 
as usual, from school, and wandered into the fields, ! 
where a few shepherd hoys used to come together, i 
to play at “ pitch and toss” for farthings, and he | 
immediately proposed a game. lie generously ; 
gave the boys the farthings first, and then played j 
himself with dollars, staking them against their t 
farthings. An old shepherd drew near, watching ; 
the progress of the game, unperecived. When he ' 
saw Peter draw one dollar after another from # t he j 
pocket of. his jacket, and fling the shining coin 
on the ground, as of equal value with the far¬ 
things, his blood boiled within him—for he re-» 
membered that it was with the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow he was able thus to trifle witli riches 
—and lie conld withhold no longer, but called out, 
in a voice of anger: “Hoy, he who plays with 
•dollajs in his youth, will have to beg for farthings 
in his age !" These words stunned Peter, and he 
could never banifcli them from his memory. 

His .father had a great desire now for Peter to 
learn Latin; for he was often perplexed with the 
preseneo of that language in the legal documents 
submitted to him. He conld not trust to the in¬ 
terpretations given of it, but. thought it was a 
mere lawyev’s trick to impose npojj the unlearned. 
He determined, therefore, to seira Petdt # lo a very 
learned man, namely. Pastor 11., of II., rqp owned 
for his oratorical powers and his wonderful ac¬ 
quaintance with ancient'lore. He wns, besides, a 
man of excellent character, well qualified to train 
the young, and had, indeed, prepared many youths 
for the universities. Peter was placed as his pupil, 
the father paying handsomely for his hoard and 
education. For the first quarter he was difficult 
to manage, hut, afterwards, teacher and scholar 
got to be contented with each other; for the lad 
had sense enough at last to see that sncli acquire¬ 
ments as were now within his reach would be of 
vast advantage to him in the business of life. For 
some years he stayed with liis worthy preceptor, 
paying occasional visits to his native village, where 
he paraded his learning whenever he had oppor¬ 
tunity, to the great delight of his father and the 
utter wonder of all the household and neighbours. 
Indeed, on account of some blunders which were 
fouvd nut by him, he acquired the nickname of 
“ Latin Peter.” 

.When Peter finally took up his abode at home, 
he was not slow in making a practical improve¬ 
ment of the advantage he had gained, and the old 


man was at last obliged to confess that in bis - 
son he had found his master; and that was saying 
not a little. He emulated his father in all things, 
and soon rose into equal credit and respect. As 
for his gambling propensities, these were con¬ 
sidered so natural in a youth of his expectations, 
that no one took offence at tlicm. About a year 
and a Half after he entered on the business of his 
father, it began to Hie whispered abont that Peter 
played high —loo high .to lie safe; b«t it was only 
whispered *, Peter also gave way to a course of 
profjigaej .which fairly hroko bus mother’s hpnrt. 
Soon afterwards he married, under the circum¬ 
stances we have mentioned at the beginning of 
our story. In the same year his father died. 

By an apparently moral life, after his marriage, 
Peter recovered the wavering confidence of his 
neighbours. His excesses were classed with youth¬ 
ful errors, and were the more easily passed over be¬ 
cause he was rich, and because he condemned them 
himself wil h hypocritical zeal. He was wise enough, 
in truth, to perceive that he could not altogether 
disregard the judgment of the multitude, and nlso 
that lie could not do without the savings of the 
poor, if he would live in.his accustomed ostenta¬ 
tion. The reader will have already seen that, with 
Ids corrupt and godless heart, trusting in nothing 
but his worldly wisdom, and with his gambling 
habits, he might be compared to a richly-laden 
j wagon suddenly breaking way on a steep, prccipi- 
t tous path. It is impossible to stop it, and down 
I it rolls with ever increasing velocity, till it is 
j shattered to pieces at the bottom of the hill. 
Such, too truly, was Peter. 

• Four years after his father’s death his character 
as a man of business was at its highest point. 
In regard, it iS true, to the purity of his morals, 
no man had* much confidence in him; but his 
apparent solidity in money transactions satisfied 
everyone. Foolish delusion! as if evil principles 
cmfld make havoc of one side of a man, and leave 
his other side quite sound and whole. That a few 
who had money in his hands found it difficult to 
get their half-yearly interest was ascribed to his 
niggardliness, as he always sought to persuade 
the people to add the interest to the principal. 
He sometimes told a confidential friend the state 
of his affairs, with apparent sincerity and open- 
heartedness. “ But 1 would not have you make 
it,” said he, “ a general talk. If you know any 
one who has a little capital to spare, I can make 
it productive for them. You fenow I am the man 
who can lay it out. to the best advantage.” 

In his household matters there was nothing 
comfortable. His children grew up, and appeared 
quite neglected; while his wife wandered quietly 
and dejectedly about the rooms, a perfect picture 
of one who has abandoned all hope of happiness. 
She hose her grief nftnc: it was said, that she 
dared not communicate her sorrow to any sympa¬ 
thising soul. That heavenly Friend, who is so 
able to ameliorate every affliction the human heart 
has to bear, and who never jests until he lias 
taken our burden upon him, and until we have 
his peace, she knew not. There was a continual 
change among the servants, and at length Be ter 
was obliged to hire domestics from a considerable 
distance to undertake the necessary offices. Ten 
years had passed away since the old man died, 
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and things went on in the same even channel, was now certain that it was he who had been 
Far-seeing neighbours, however, predicted a fall hiding there; but for what puitoose had he con- 
in his circumstances, and warned many from cealed^himself for eight days in the hay-loft P and 
placing confidence in him. “ It is impossible,” why was he now skulking there P A vague feel- 
they said, “that things can go on as they are ing of apprehension seized h'er;*and, collecting her 
doing j there is wretched management in house strength, she ran in the direction of the village, 
and field; he is a.wicked man, and his expen- | That evening Peter alarmed the whole house, 
diture must far exceed the income his father left on account of ,the prolonged absence of the gill, 
him.” “ There is no dependence,” he said, “ to be placed 

The wide-extending fields o! the village of Pros- on such people. My labourer I was obliged io 
lehen streteff to the west and north, over a part of discharge eight days ago, and now the maid-ser- 
what is called the Backbone of the dountry. It vant chooses to stay away all this time; with such 
consists of a chain of sand hills, bedecked with forest housekeeping one must be altogether ruined. But 
trees, and broom, and varied brushwood. Largo I I shan’t be fooled in this way; to-morrow morn* 
plots of moors and some meadow land are hem- i ing I will ride 'to the city and hire other ser- 

med in with walls as a fortress, while immense j vants; the lad can saddle the sorrel nag and 

tracts of uncultivated soil afford a little food for j hasten to the house of the girl’s parents, to tell 

sheep and young cattle. Here and there deep i them that she shall not he allowed to enter this 

ruts of wheels, and solitary paths, show that there [door again.” 

is some species of traffic carried oh in this wilder- i On the following morning, master and appren- 
noss. This would appear a wonder to a stranger 1 tice rode forth in opposite directions. The lad, how- 
who happened to visit the spot, did he not oe- ever, was seen soon after galloping towards the 
casionaliy meet a turf-wagon creaking heavily house, pale and trembling in every limb, while he 
along, to tell him what kind of product was raised had scarce breath to relate the news, that lie had 
there. found Anna Maria lying senseless on the heath. 

One afternoon a sefvant girl was travelling, The villagers hastened to the spot, but it was long 
quite alone, through one of these paths, in the before the wounded girl recovered sufficiently to be 
district wo have-now described. Her tears fell in able to state how she had been attacked by Reaper 
showers. “ Oh! mother, mother !” she said, as if ' Jaek, and left lor lifeless on the heath. Many, on 
speaking to herself, “ pity your poor daughter.” | hearing the account, however, shook their heads. 
It was late in the evening ere she reached her 1 saying: “Wo fear there is some one else, not far 
distant home, a humble cottage, where she was | oft', answerable for this foul deed.” 


welcomed by her father and mother, an aged cou- The affair was made the subject of judicial in- 
ple, who were pained and surprised to see the quiry. Bills were posted far and wide, containing 
marks of grief which she displayed. A lew wordjs,^ a description of his features, person, dress, and 
•however, were sufficient to explain all. She had other matters; but those who knew Reaper Jack 
served in Peter’s household, attracted by the pro- considered the description anything but likes him. 
mise of good wages, but iier life (;ad been ren- Peter had dictated it to the bench. He had taken 
dered miserable by lmvsli treatment, while she the utmost care to prove his own alibi in the 
was, as a well-trained girl, shocked at the con- affair; but because suspicion of his participation 
duct of her master, who had even menaced of the crime, or at least a guilty knowledge of it, 
her with violence for having threatened to ex- rested so strongly upon him, he was under the ne- 
pose some of his evil and proiligate practices, cessity (according to a German custom) of purify- 
Availing herself of a brief holiday, she had re- ing himself by oath. I perfectly well remember, 
turned home. when I was a b-jy, seeing the people looking out of 

“ Oh, mother,” she cried, “ let me not go their doers or windows after Peter, as he rode 
back to that house again—anywhere but there.” proudly through the village, mounted on his coal- 
Moved by her tears, her parents readily agreed black steed. He was gojng to the neighbouring 
that she should return only to brine her things city to tender his oath, and the people shuddered 

nmovr Orvrl tlmn nnJ nifnn KaI rll«p aaIahaiI 4kn!» 


away, and then quit Peter’s house for ever, 


at the thought, and even boldly declared their 


Next day she started, hut twilight fell upon her firm conviction that he would break his neck 
before she reached the waste and gloomy heath, before his return. For in Germany, formerly, 
A melancholy feeling oppressed her. “ I won't go people believed in the sacredness of an oath, and 
to Peter Nissen’s house,” thought she; “ some thought that no one would dare to hold up their 
kind people will have compassion on me, and give band falsely iu the face of heaven, without being 
me a lodging for the night; in the morning l,cati guilty of the most awful iniquity, and that no less 
fetch my things away.” Encouraged by this sug- punishment awaited them than the eternal ruin of 
gestion, she hurried on; when suddenly she saw,] both body and soul. Oh that this belief of onr 
skulking apparently behind some bushes, Reaper j fathers might be renewed in our hearts! 

Jack, lately a labourer of Peter’s, but who had 1 Peter, however, returned safely; hit time was 
been discharged a week before. She called to ' not yet come: but nothing coilld remove the general 
mind that, while she was milking the cows an j belief, entertained through all the neighbourhood, 
evening or two previously, Bhe had heard some ; that he was the guilty man. People around had 
one cough in the*hay-loft. She thought at the not only now the wish, but they considered it their 
time it was like Reaper Jack’s congh; but when stern duty, to have no more intercourse with him. 
she stated her suspicion to her master and mis- Those who had deposited capital in his hands 
tress, Peter answered her that she must have quickly claimed their own; and if he attempted to 
heard an old cow cough, for, as for Reaper Jack, trifle with them, he was driven by law to acknow- 
he was long since beyond the mountains. She ledge the debt. But in this he showed himself to 
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be a most accomplished man of business. He . 
satisfied at once tlie most pressing of his creditors ! 
at home, and obtained time to realise bis property, j 
from others who lived at a distance; so \liat a 
declaration of bankruptcy, which many expected ! 
would take place, was at this time singularly 1 
avoided. All the ready money of his unhappy \ 
wile, indeed, was then sacrificed t(\save his credit; ' 
the interest of her inheritance from her father, 
which was secured to her under every circumstance, i 
and which was paid annually by his heirs-at-law, ! 
alone remained untouched. In, othej respects, 
Peter did not change in any way his manner of 
life. That he was intentionally avoided by all 
around him perhaps vexed him btidly, but he was . 
too proud to appear to observe it; on the contrary, ! 
he involved himself in a larger expenditure than ■ 
before. ! 

Two years might have passed away since tlie 
occurrences just related, when Peter received one 
evening an unexpected visit. “ Art thou asleep?” , 
called out a rough rude voice beneath his window. 

‘* Get up, and let me in 1” “ Who is there P” said 
Peter, in alarm. “ An old acquaintance," replied 
the voice. “Dost thou hear? Arise, and let 
me in, for I must Bpeak with thee!" “ Go away 
this moment," called out Peter; “ I have nothing 
to say to thee! ” 

The intruder had, in the meantime, forced open ' 
the fastenings of the window, and appeared sud¬ 
denly in the midst of the room. “ Ay ! ay ! 
you could never hav.e thought of this : but Reapef 
•lack knows how to keep counsel. Hear me; 1 
am in a desperate condition. You know I earned 
my 4.00 marks; then I went to Hamburgh to 
escape by sea; but when I saw the ocean and the 
ship's rocking on it, I thought, if I ventured on it, 
I should be drowned like a dog. No, no, I had no 
heart to venture on the sea. I have never been 
the man 1 was since I carried out your orders. ' 
You may be sure, that,* pay me what you will, I 
do no more such business for you ; that you may ; 
rest assured of. I must be off, too, while darkness 
lasts, and must run till it bokay. Ah ! it trill be 
day no more with me ! But, t<ydbme a to the point, 

I must have money, that is what I have come for; 
and money I must have, or we must? make a 
journey together to-morrow, which will prove sharp 
work for us both. Do you understand me now ? ” 

“ Here,” said Peter, conscience-stricken, “ take 
this purse; I have no more to give. But let me 
never see you more. You know what lam!” 

“ Fully,” answered the stranger, while he de¬ 
parted by the way he came. 


PROTRACTED LABOUR. 

II.—TUB OKfOIN OP TIIK EVIL, AMD ITS PRUITS. 

Peotkactbd labour—the frightful lineaments 
of which we have in part pourtrayed in a pre¬ 
ceding paper—is, in a great measure, the mon¬ 
strous birth of modern times. Our grandfathers 
knew but little of it as a system; our great- 
(grandfathers nothing. It is humiliating to be 
driven to the conclusion that it owes its origin, 
• in a great degree, to the very means which havo 
facilitated progress, and are supposed to point 


to the ultimate perfection of our social con¬ 
dition. Yet from that conclusion wo cannot 
escape. Tho brilliant inventions in machinery, 
and the wonderful discoveries in science, by in¬ 
creasing the power of production, have increased 
the desire of accumulation and the rage for get¬ 
ting rich. Capital invested, in machinery can¬ 
not be.allowed to stand idle; and therefore tho 
workman must task his sinews and energies 
against the craukS, rods, and cylinders of the 
iron engine, unless where tho law %teps in and 
forbids tjid unnatural competition. In tho days 
when mei» laboured and traded to live honestly 
in the sight of all men, nine or ten hours a day 
were deemed sufficient for any man to work; 
but now' that men so often appear to live for 
the solo purpose of gathering riches, twenty , 
hours, as we havo seen, is sometimes not 
enough. The late-hour system is thus the 
offspring of the meanest and, too generally, 
most selfish of all tho vijes—of that covetous¬ 
ness which is not content with its own pos¬ 
sessions—of miserable mammon, which ought 
to be subdued, not served—and which cannot bo 
served where God is served. Of all the bitter 
fruits of mammon-worship, this iniquitous sys- 
*tem is, in regard to its victims, the most cruel, 
as it is in its consequences the most destructive 
and unholy. Springing originally from no ne¬ 
cessity, but from the love of money, it came into 
being because it was possible to be, and delu¬ 
sively promised to be, profitable. In its first 
and worst, because most widely-prevailing form, 
it owes, we consider, its existence instrumcntally 
.to the introduction of gas into our great cities, 
which, by turning night into day in tho streets 
and in the workshops, rendered feasible the con¬ 
tinuance of^traffie and labour to any hour of the 
night. It was iu this case as it is in others : op¬ 
portunity made the thief ; avarice coveted the 
sqrfant’s leisure, and, eribbing and pilfering, 
now a little, and now a lump, clawed by degrees 
the whole into his net. It would bo easy to 
show that masters and employers who have pur¬ 
sued this course have not by the act benefited, 
but, on the contrary, overreached themselves, 
inasmuch as thev have dcAe the utmost in their 
power towards debasing and demoralising those 
whom it was their duty to elevate and educate. 
Let us look briefly at some of the effects of tho 
late-hour system upon those who are its vic¬ 
tims. 

First, as to its operation upon the bodily frame. 

A medical man (l)r. Lankester), in giving evi¬ 
dence on this subject, says; “ I find that there 
ig in this metropolis a sacrifice of a thousand 
lives annually, through tho practice of keeping 
in shops for a greater number of hours than the 
human eonstitution*can bear. But this is not all. 
Whrt’e a thousand persons die from this cause, 
there are at least eight thousand whose health 
sufiers from ii.” We have reason to believe that 
the sickness and mortality hero stated as the 
result of late shopping is considerably under tho 
mark ; at any rate we have received a much 
higher estimate in answer to personal inquiries 
among those qualified by experience to judge. 
Be that as it may, the slaughter of a thousand 
lives at the shnno of mammon every year, to 
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say nothing of the sufferings of eight thousand 
aiok, is surely enough to brand as improper tho 
system of which it is a part. But the medical 
nutn's estimate refers to shops alone—not to 
workshops, printing-offices, bakeries, and tho 
multitude of miserable slums and sheds buried 
in back street's, often low down in subterranean 
cellars and eaverna, where the atmosphere is 
such that no man would stall a beast in it'; and 
where the million toilers of tty* metropolis pass 
eighty, ninety, a hundred hours a week, exposed 
to the oxtreniest variations of temperature and 
inhaling tho most poisonous and fiefi'd *odours. 1 
Whether, in these horrible dens, a thbusand a 
year, or five thousand, or ten thousand a year, 
would number up the massacres of miasma and 
foul air and intolerable vigils, is more than wo 
.can say. No Howard of the workshops lias yet 
appeared to vindicate the claims of the prisoners 
of industry for air to breathe or a shelter from 
the weather, or to all'ord us any basis for such a 
calculation. What we /lo know is simply this— 
that the London master, while stipulating only 
for the workman’s labour, too often, without 
thinking, takes his life into the bargain, while no 
man is found to step in and say him nay. Again 
and again have wo seoif the workman sicken 
and die from causes preventible by the outlay 
of a few pouuds on the part of the employer. 
At the first, attack of disease thus superinduced, 
the poor victim retreats perhaps to his country 
home, and, recovering his strength, ft driven 
again, by the necessity of seeking work, to Lou¬ 
don—to aicken'oncomorein the vile atmosphere 
of the London workshop, and deposit his bones 
among the crowd of a London churchyard. The 
writer of this paper recalls with sadness the 
vision of his old companions in labour, once 
beaming with florid youth and health, whom a 
few short seasons of such toil consigned to an 
early grave. Escaping such a fatal termination 
to his career, the victim of protracted labour 
becomes subjpet to nervous prostration, which 
drives him to the refuge of some exciting stint u- , 
lant; and heneo the formation of habits as to ! 
the nature or consequences of which our readers ! 
require no information. ! 

Secondly, the effect*of protracted labour on 
man’s moral and intellectual nature. Wc might i 
in this case too, if we chose, cite the tptimony ! 
of many of the best writers and preachers of tho I 
day, to prove that the moral faculties require 1 
intelligent cultivation as well as Ihc intellectual, 
and that where leisufe and opportunity arc de¬ 
nied for the culture of tho latter, to expect tho 
former to flourish is about as w iso as fhe attempt 
to gather grapes from thorns or figs from this- 1 
ties. But we need no evidence, to prove a 
truism. The time that men have not at com¬ 
mand they cannot appropriate. To the young 
man confined in a workshop or behind a counter 
from early morning to midnight, all sources of 
mental improvement are a mockery. To him 
tho progress of science, the triumphs of dis¬ 
covery and invention,* the treasures of learning 
and philosophy, the grand career of human in¬ 
tellect towards that elevation which seems but a 
little lower than tho angels—all these are as 
though they were not—they are nothing to him. 


From labour to sleep—from sleep to labour—is 
the dull routine of his life. Tho round world rolls 
on its thunder-march, while he screws up half¬ 
pence in wlfity-browu paper, or taps nails on 
tile bead with a hammer—haply never awaking 
to the consciousness that in him too dwells a 
soul, and that for him loo the mighty works of 
Gqd’s universe gleam in the sun-lighted land, 
scape and sparkle in the midnight sky. The 
latent powers of his intellectual nature are never, 
called forth; he is a living tomb, sepulchring a 
buried life; and when he dies, he dies without 
ever having beer., born to some of the highest 
purposes of existence. It is nothing to sav that 
thousands thus Jive and die unfettered by the 
bondago of any such oppression, and from their 
ovvn choice: with thy acts of a free agent wo 
have at present nothing lo do: we plead that 
lie man shall bo compelled by his fellow to bar¬ 
ter tho birthright of his moral and intellectual 
nature for a mess of pottage; but that every 
man, whatever his position in life, should have 
leisure for tho cultivation of the higher faculties 
of his nature. Largely, too, does the system of 
protracted labour infringo on the spiritual hap¬ 
piness of its victims, leaving them no leisure for 
^private devotion or tho perusal of the word of 
God, and, when they do come to theso engage¬ 
ments, benumbing and exhausting their powers 
of attention. 

Let us look, in the third place, at the rellex 
operation of protracted labour upon llie family 
] of the labourer. It is a fact 'that must be very 
well known to a large section of our readers, 
t]pt of the multitudes of young men and lads 
• who flock annually to London to recruit the 
ever-wasting army of labourers, tho major por¬ 
tion come with the express purpose of seeking 
the means of marrying and settling in life. 
The object of a long-cherished affection re¬ 
mains behind in the rqral home; and her 
image, while it inspires the youthful adventurer 
with an ardour not to he subdued and a courage 
that quails not at tke rebuffs of fortune, pre¬ 
serves him at thy same timo from the tempta¬ 
tions of the ‘metropolis and the stains of vice. 
Good character and conduct eventually make 
their way ; and the industrious workman, having 
established his humble position, hastens Lo unite 
himself with the partner of his lot, with whom 
is bound up tho happiness of his life. Really, 
there are few things more pitiable than is some¬ 
times the destiny of a young wife thus suddenly 
transported to the wilderness of London. Slio 
has left her home and friends for ever, and in 
the trustfulness of love and hope linked her fato 
; with his who henceforth must supply tho place 
of all; his society would compensate tho loss, 

1 and iu that alone she looks for compensation. 

, But hero the late-hour system steps in, robs her 
of her right, and dooms her.to isolation and soli¬ 
tude. 11 is a pitiable thing, we Bay, to look upon 
i her blank ana woeful face as the reality of her 
sad doom dawns by degrees and writes its re¬ 
cord there. She feels, and she is not slow to tell 
us, thjit even in the first bridal months sho lives*' 
a widowed life; her husband leaves her side in 
the darkness and fog of a London morning, and 
she lies wakeful at night, listening for tho clink 
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of tlio latch key that lets him in again, exhausted ligible language, is this: that the comforts of tho 
u illi toil. Erom your to year she drees her mar- labouring man’s life, the cultivation of his intel- 
ried widowhood, and, when at length children ' leetual faculties, his intercourse with liis family 
are horn, she has to be father ns well as mother and the instruction of his offspring, tho claims of 
to her offspring, whom- the curse of protracted his health, his obligations to his neighbour and 
labour robs of paternal care. "We talk of domeR- his servieo to his Maker—all are to bo postponed 
tic felicity, and write pleasantly of our social to tho mere chance of a daily addition of a few 
firesides, and boast of our English homes; but,* paltry coins to the till—a possible inercaso to 
.in countenancing the late-hour sysfem, what do the hoarfls of the manufacturer, or to tho annual 
weiiut virtually extinguish the fire on the domes- business returns of* the tradesman or shop- 
lie hearth—sever the matrimonial bond—and keeper. This doctrine .points to a Anirgain so 
doom infancy and childhood to orphanage P* '■ pernicious an.d ruinous, and happily so demon'- 
Erora this threefold view, then,* brie&is it is, : strably absfuyd, that the very notion of enturtain- 
of the operation of the late-hour system, we de- mg it were supremely ridiculous. In setting 
rive a partial knowledge of its deplorable effects, the proposition before our readers in plain hui- 
W e sec that, by it, men, from being the rivals of gnage, we conceive that we are justified in ask- 
machines, are transformed intq breathing (hardly ing whether they approve the terms ? If not— 
living) machines themselves; that, being shut [ aud they would prevent the consummatiou of 
out from the means and sources of improve- "such a bargain—then we invite their attention 
merit, they are doomed to a life of ignorance, to the means available for tho disruption of all 
We find that sickness, suffering, and death dog such unjust covenants, to which we shall devote 
the heels of overtasked labour; and that the ■ a few paragraphs in our nfixt and concluding 
misery and destruction of its immediate victims, , paper. 

vast as are their numbers, form but a fractional i __ 


part of the amount of the evils for which it is 1 
responsible. Neglect of offspring—the exline,- 1 
lion of natural paternal affection—the severance | 
of family ties—the annihilation of domestic in- j 
fereourse and the interchange of domestic sym¬ 
pathies—tlio growth of evil habits and of debas¬ 
ing and mischievous propensities—a lax morality* 
and a total disregard of religious obligations— ! 
all theBo things, and’ more as bad, and some ; 
worse, are inseparable from a system of com- 1 
mercial management which seeks to make man 1 
a passive tool aud nothing else. Wc all take an 
interest, or profess to do so, in the youth of our ' 
land. Wc may talk of “ Old England” with re- i 
verential affection; but it is to “ Young Eng¬ 
land” wc must look forthc future independence i 
and glory of our country, it is to them we 
must look; wc can Curn our eyes to no other 
quarter; they, and they alone, arc the material i 
out of which a heroic, a nobles a righteous na¬ 
tion is to be built up, if it is destined to be built 
up at all. But, in as far as we countenance the 
late-hour system, wo pass sentence of oond*mna- : 
tion and ruin upon the source of our brightest 
hopes. In dooming to slavery and worse evils 
those who arc to be tho future masters and 
managers of our industry and commerce, we , 
take tho sure and certain means of rendering 
them tyrants in their turn, and of perpetuating i 
tho dominion of the curse beneath which they 
now themselves groan. This is by far the worst 
result to be dreaded. Compared with this, tho 
undeniable fact that thousands annually perish 1 
through overtasked exertion, and tens of thou¬ 
sands more languish on beds of sickness, terrible , 
as it is, is yet bufa trifle. Individual wrongs arc , 
as nothing in contrast to such a general calamity 1 
as would be the universal establishment of a I 
system of labour based on tho covetousness of 
the employer and ignoring the rights and claims 
of the employed. 

Let the writer close this second paper on tho 
subject of protracted labour by entering his so¬ 
lemn protest against the doctrine which it asserts 
and promulgates. That doctrine, reduced to intel- 


. EXTINCT REPTILES. 

Among the achievements of science, there is no 
one thing which more deservedly excites our 
admiration than the restoration of extinct ani¬ 
mals. Various writers, who may be said to have 
discovered the science of geology, had shown that 
the strata of the earth were laid on, one npon 
another, in a certain and regular succession, and 
that each class of rock—to use the geological 
pldase—had its own peculiar suit of exuviae; but, 
this had not supplied us with the true key with 
which we unloclc the cabinet of nature, and call 
out from her secret treasury those strange creatures 
which were produced during the earth’s child¬ 
hood. • Cuvier, however, has supplied what was 
waning in this respect, aud, by a rigid applica¬ 
tion of comparative anatomy, lias enabled us to 
perfect our natural history by introducing scores 
of animals of whose existence our fathers knew 
nothing. 

The various strata of tbe*earth are, like the 
leaves of a book, written all-over with instructive 
lessons, and it is the business of the student to 
observe thesAigns and give their trne significance. 
In somo instances the bones of an animal are 
found imbedded almost entire; at other times, 
whole beds of shells are found perfectly preserved; 
aud where this is not the case, it often happens 
that traces of 4hc former inhabitants are dis¬ 
covered. On a thin bed of fine clay, occurring 
between beds of sandstone, this evidence is fre¬ 
quently preserved! The ripple-mark, the worm- 
track, the scratching oj a crab on the sand, aud 
even tha impression of a rain-drop, so distinct as 
to indicate the direction of the wind at the time 
of the shower—these, and the foot-prints of the 
bird and reptile, are all stereotyped, and offer an 
evidence which no argument # can gainsay, no 
prejudice resist, concerning tho natural history 
of a very ancient period of the earth’s life; but the 
wave that made that ripple-mark has long since 
ceased to wash those shores. For ageB has the 
8urfaco,then exposed, been concealed under a great 
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thickness of strata; tlie worm and the crito have 
left no solid fragment to speak of their form or 
structure; the bird has left no bone that has yet 
been discovered; the fragments of the reptile are 
small, imperfect, and extremely rare; still enough 
is known to determine the fact, and that fact is all 
the more interesting and valuable from the very 
circumstances under which it is presented,* 

But the reconstruction of an animal, when only 
a small portion of the skeleton is discovered, is a 
matter of great difficulty, and requires much 
scientific knowledge. This, however, may be 
done; and in sonte cases a single bone is enough 
to indicate the size and structure of the animal 
to which it originally belonged. Suppose, for 
instance, that the jaw-bone of an unknown sppcics 
of animal were found, it is surprising how much 
may be learned from it. The teetn will show 
whether the animal was carnivorous or herbivor¬ 
ous; then, if the teeth were made for tearing 
flesh, so the claws must be made to lay hold of it; 
then again, the paws require s.trong muscles in 
the forearm, and a corresponding structure of the 
shoulder; and in this way the general structure of 
the creature may be determined. We may also 
descend to 6ome minutiae; for the digestive organs 
must have a similar relation to the parts before 


* Anitcd. 


mentioned, and may therefore be inferred from the 
jaw-bone. 

In the older strata, however, of the earth, there 
are no bones. Tne rocks are divided into two 
classes—the Igneous or Plutonic, and the Aqueous 
or Sedimentary. As the igneous rocks owe their 
origin 1 to lire, it is impossible that they should 
contain the traces of animal life; we must, there¬ 
fore, look to the sedimentary rocks for those 
precious treasures. These rocks are again divided 
into what we call the Primary and Secondary 
serins. The primary are all stratified, that is, 
laid one upon another in regular order, but are 
destitute of organic remains; the secondary series 
are, however, rich in those treasures which have 
enabled men of science to recall the past world to 
their imagination, and people it with the plants 
and animals which it once contained. 

There are, as may naturally be expected, certain 
localities in which the remains of animals and 
vegetables are found ift great abundance. Our 
coalfields are rich in vegetables; nor is there a 
piece of coal that is consumed in our grate, or 
that sets the Bteam-engine in motion, which was 
not once a vegetable. The remains of an old 
forest were left perhaps, like the wreck of a 
stranded bark, upon the banks of some old lake or 
river; in process of time it was covered over by a 
layer of mud; that mud hardened into rock, and 
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was covered by other deposits; and now, when the around us reptiles as terrible ns the famous 
wood is dug up again, it has been converted into dragon of fable, who was slain by onr noble St. 
coal and has become an important element in our George. 

civilisation. So great is the caro which 8 our , First and foremost amongst these is a largo 
heavenly Father exercises over all his children, I vegetable-eating reptile, called thfl iguanodon. 
that not an atom is lost which can add either to ' The bodies of two of the largest elephants would 
their instruction or comfort. I not make np that enormous carqpse. The legs are 

To illustrate what we have beerv saying, it iff J ten feet Jiigh from the foot to the point of the 
only necessary that we select some one geological ' shoulder; it is between sixty and seventy feet 
penod—say the oolite. Professor Ansted has long, and —per parenthesis —the specimen restored 
enabled ns to recall this period with great f»re- at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, is •sufficiently 
cision ; for England was then a i fine country, large to adjnlt of twenty gentlemen dining in the 
although there were no men in it. Let* us sup- inside, of it.. It is difficult to give a plain and 
pose ourselves, then, upon the south coast, not popular idea of this enormous creature; and a 
far from the Isle of Wight, and* we shall find glance at a good picture will do more to give a 
ourselves upon a promontory stretching into the correct idea of it than a whole page of printed 
sea. Behind us there is a country covered with matter would convey. But there arc other 
brushwood, and the distant hills aro clothed with creatures associated with it, scarcely inferior in 
lofty pines. The interior of the Country is decked 1 size, and more rugged in their form. The inega- 
with a forest of magnificent trees, and the most j lasaurus, or great sauroid, is amongst the most 
beautiful flowers bloom on thousands of shrubs. | remarkable of this group; but there are others 
Added to this, the wholo place teems with life. \ which are of less size, though of more monstrous 
Looking out ii\to the sea, wo shall perceive a huge 1 shapes. The labyrinthodon, a frog-like reptile, 
monster lift his head out of the water to breathe was perhaps the most ugly and grotesque creature 
the air. It is the most fearful and terrible of all the j that ever breathed; but the pterodactylus was, of 
inhabitants of the deep; its jaws are twenty feet ; all creatures, the most singular, 
long, and as it opens its mouth, it is appalling to • Still retaining the old coast in our imagination, 
think what an engine of destruction it must be, we may behold the pterodactylus sitting on the 
and what a number of living creatures must .be i ground, or standing like a swan, with the long 
devoured daily to support n carcase nearly one neck resting upon the back to support with ease 
hundred feet long, and equal in bulk to more than I the heavy head, which is like that of the crocodile, 
two hundred fat oxen! He is armed with two "Approach it, and it will rise into the air and ily 
large fins, with powerful claws at the ends of like a bird, or cling against the cliff like a bat. 
them, and will grasp the enormous sharks which Whilst you watch it, it will perhaps leave the 
abound in the sea, and devour them instantly, crock, and, taking to the sea, commence fishing. 
Such was the cetiosaurus, the largest marine You will thus perceive that this creature possesses,, 
reptili with which we are acquainted. in the organisation'of one animal, the head of the 

There are, hojvcver, other monsters of great crocodile, the # neck of the swan, the wings of the 
size and strange forms sporting in the water; bat, a rude resemblance to the hand of a man, and 
amongst these, the plesiosaurus has a neck longer legs and feet which enabled it to swim and walk, 
than that of any .other, creature that we are In appoints of bony structure, from the teeth to 
acquainted with, and he swims along with his the extremity of the nails, it was a reptile, covered 
neck contracted and his head almost hidden in the with scaly artnonr, and having a true reptilian 
sea, until an unfortunate bird passes over him heart and circulating organs. But it was at the 
within a few feet of the water^when # suddenly same time provided in a very admirable way with 
darting up his head, he catches his prey; or else, the means of flying. Its wings, when not in use, 
perhaps some poor fish comes within eight or ten were folded back like those of a bird, and it could 
feet of him, and is in like manner a victim. suspend itself with claws ^attached to the fingers 

But, fierce and destructive as this creature is, from the branches of a tree. Its usual position, 
his companion, the ichthyosaurus, is much more when not in motion, or suspended, was standing 
so. This was an air-breathing reptile, upwards of on its hind feet, with its neck set np and curved 
thirty feet long. It was covered, like the whale, backward, lest the weight of the enormous head 
with a smooth naked skin, thickly folded under should disturb the cquilibriiyn of the animal, 
the belly for the purpose of protection. The form With the huge monsters already described crawl- 
of the head, as well as that of the jaws and teeth, ing over the land, and tens of thousands of these 
was like the crocodile. Its eyes were very large, flying reptiles hovering round the rocks or darken- 
being eighteen inches across, and adapted to all ing the nir with-their wings, England must have 
lights; night and day, jleep and shallow water, been a strange place in the times of the iguanodon. 
were all the same, and the open air and deep It will thus be seen how much may be learnt 
ocean were alike transparent to it. It moved from aiew bones. A poor workman, in breaking 
with difficulty on l&d, Kut swam with ease and a stone in Tilgate quarry, found the tooth of an 
swiftness in the water, whilst its large and vertical iguanodon imbedded in it. He sold it for a pot 
tail made it a strange mixture of the fish, reptile, of beer to a man of science, who soon perceived 
and whale. that it could not have belonged to any known 

But whilst looking upon the sea, we must not animal. On further search being made, other 
forget the animals that are around us on the land; bones were discovered, and the whole structure of 
for there are monsters on the land as strange and the animal was then known. Near it were found 
fearful as any that inhabit the deep. Indeed, this the bones of other creatures who had lived along 
■seems to be the age of monsters; and there are with it; and gradually, as the light enters a dark 
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room, the whole country thus came back to us 
peopled with its former inhabitants; and we have 
only to pause over the picture with the poet and 
artist, and we may live for a while in these old 
times—so old that it seems to us as tho morning of 
the world. But the wholo are now gone; death 
has swept them into his gamer, and nothing but 
their bones remain* to tell the story of their life.* 


TWELVE HOURS IN MADRID. 

PART If. • 

lx my varied foreign travels I have always con¬ 
formed myself to the domestic habits of the re¬ 
spectable people amongst whom I may have been 
sojourning. It is the only way to be at liberty t.o 
observe whatever is worthy of note, at the proper ' 
time and under favourable circumstances. So I 
dined at the usual hour—about three in the after¬ 
noon—and having afterwards had a brief siesta, 
or nap, behold me again wandering about Madrid 
in company with an intelligent and most obliging 
Spanish friend. The shops were being re-opened. 
It is the custom, not only in Madrid but in all 
parts of Spain, for the. shops to be closed for 
about an hour and a half, of what, with us, is tb.e , 
very busiest part of the day, whilst their worthy 
owners are dining and sleeping their siestas. 
The literal meaning of the Spanish word siesta 
is, the hottest part of the day. 

I will not desevibe the general post-office, which 
we passed, farther than to say that it is a massive 
quadrangular stone edifice, built on a commanding 
site near the Puerta del Sol; and that, during the 
various political commotions of which Madrid hfrs 
been the theatre within the last few years, it has 
been the stronghold, sometimes of die government 
forces, at others of the armed people acting against 
them; and that much blood has, unhappily, been 
spiifc in its purlieus, and in the open space in front 
of it.* 

Now we are in the fine old street called the 
Calle Mayor; its lofty houses have balconies to all 
the windows, with awnings spread over them, 
sometimes wetted, forming cool and airy recesses, 
in which, seated on Iqw chairs, the inmates—espe¬ 
cially the ladies—sit and talk. We pass on to 
the Plaza Mayor, a large square with houses 
similar to those just described, excepting that 
there arc arcades running all round to the height 
of the ground-floors, which are used as shops for 
the sale of provisions and other articles. It was 
in this Plaza Mayor that those fearful and iniqui¬ 
tous spectacles, called aulos-dv-ft', took place, some¬ 
times in the presence of royalty ! 

I wished to see what are called the Barfios 
Baxos, where the lower classes reside or congre¬ 
gate, and whose habits ought to be, at all events, 
glanced at by those who are desirous to /orrn u 
just general estimate of any community. So we 
hired a calisa that happened to bo passing, and 
were driven across the Plaza de Cebada, or barley 
market, an antiqu^ square where public execu- 

* In the minds of many worthy individuals an impression 
still lingers that ecology in its teachings is at variance with tlm 
sacred records; but wo may feel assured that true science nml 
tho vord of God never will bo found eventually at variance. 
All the discoveries of lato years serve to confirm this truth. 


tions formerly took place. It was full of bustle: 
corn, chopped straw, dried beans and pens, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, mats, and a variety of other articles, 
were collected in stalls iu the centre of the quaint 
old Plaza, and in the Moorish-looking shops by 
which it is bordered. On one side of it is an hos¬ 
pital, with a curiously-sculptured gate, 
a We traversed a perfect labyrinth of narrow old 
streets, the houses having generally only ground- 
floors. By far the greater portion of them \v re 
rnerp hovels, and the aspect of the people who 
thronged the unpaved pathways was not move 
inviting than that of their dwelling-places. There 
were strange-looking men and women, the former 
in tattered brqwn cloaks, the latter in faded frip¬ 
pery—gipsies—the men wearing pointed hats, rag¬ 
ged jackets, and leathern belts round their waists, 
in which were stuck assortments of shears for 
-clipping the coats, tails, and cars of mules and 
asses. Tho women were wild-looking and mascu¬ 
line; their coarse black hair flowing, in fronf, 
loosely over their temples, and twisted up at the 
hack of their heads into large knots, kept together 
by long brass pins thrust through them, like 
sprits. Large heavy ear-rings, made of some 
metal that looked like gold—perhaps it teas gold 
—reached almost to their shoulders, and* their 
ears were drawn down to a most forbidding length 
by^tlie weight of these showy pendants. Many 
ragged children were busking ifi the sun, exactly 
as Murillo has painted them ; whilst, wandering 
about, were lean and dirty mules, borricos —that 
is to say, donkeys—and dogs of all kinds, from 
tho fierce mastiff to a little nondescript species, 
closely resembling pigs as to shape, wiry mane, 
piebald colonr, snout, and a skinny curling tail. 

As we were threading our way thrcgli a 
squalid street, two ferocious-looking fellows, armed 
with long knives, were engaged in deadly combat, 
amidst the shouts and shrieks of the surrounding 
crowd, in every \ariety qf ragged covering, which 
they draped upon their supple forms with a wild 
and banilit-like grace. In contrast to this agitated 
assemblage, some figures calmly skirted its edges, 
scarcely glancing at the murderous affray, smoking 
their papp'i* cigai-ros, as though what was going 
on was,quite a matter of course—a habit of the 
place—and not worth losing one little puli' of their 
cigarros to try to assuage it. 

I was glad to emerge from this fearful district, 
and to gain the Calle de Toledo, an extensive and 
picturesque street, in which is the handsomest 
church in Madrid, that of San Isidro, the patron 
saint of tho capital. It originally belonged to the 
monastery or college of Jesuits, which has been 
suppressed. It is a magnificent edifice, both ex- 
tei nally and internally : its well-proportioned cu¬ 
pola is supported by beautiful marble columns. A 
terrible event occurred hero on the 17th of July, 
1837, during the prevalence of the cholera, which 
broke out with great fierceness on the 15th. The 
respectable inhabitants were panic-stricken, and 
the dangerous classes were reaay for any mischief. 
Accordingly, the reckless, murderous population 
of the Barrios Baxos poured forth into the centre 
of the tainted city, crying: “The fountains-ore 
poisoned! Down with tho monks! Down.with 
the Jesuits! ’Tis they who have done it!” The 
authorities were paralysed; and the mob increased 
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in numbers and ferocity every minute during the that celebrated promenade at about seven in the 
night of the 16th. On the following day several evening—just the proper hour at that season, 
people were struck with the dire disease in the towards the end of summer. Truly has the Prado 
streets, and perished there; while the horrible been termed the mirror of Madrid. Each of its 
scenes attendant upoq a. raging pestilence were beautiful walks and shady alleys has Rs peculiar 
continually occurring in all directions. and favourite class of promenadefs; but the grand 

Some fellows of sinister aspect went about loudly attraction for the majority is the magnificent 
declaring that they had witnessed monks give #tvcnue called El Salon. 

packets and money to young boys, Vrhoin they How elegantly those ladies arrange tire national 
had $een throwing powders contained in those and truly becoming iiead-dress—the mantilla! 
packets into the water-barrels at the fountain pf How adroitly they manage the fan, avhich, in 
the Pucrta del Sol; and a poor lad, who hap- their practised hands, plays a very attractive part! 
pened to be standing close to it, was paunced How gracefully they move along! How eour- 
upon and stabbed to death by villains, bowling, teonsly they are sainted by the gentlemen of their 
‘‘lie has poisoned the water at the bidding of the acquaintance, military and civil, as they pass to 
monks!” and fro! Assuredly this is a most polite crowd. 

The mob was charged by the guard at the post- See the water-sellers, jingling their glasses and 
office; they dispersed, but soon re-assembled in extolling the coolness and purity of the contents 
: the Calle dc Toledo, and rushed,•shrieking like of their cork-barrels. And how refreshing is the 

j maniacs, to the monastery, of San Isidro. The balmy summer evening air! how welcome to the 
ringleaders—the very scum of the worst portion ear the rustling of the leaves of the majestic trees 
of the Madrid population—had their shirt-sleeves by which the Salon is bordered! What quaint 
tucked up, some brandishing long two-edged clasp- antique coaches, too, there are in the drive that 
knives, others armed with blunderbusses—the ■ flanks (he promenade; and what still'elderly ladies 
favourite fire-arms of Spanish robbers; and their and gentlemen in them ! What a contrast to the 
infuriated followers were constantly increasing, more modern carriages and their gay occupants 1 
On reaching the monastery, they forced its gates, And,mark the equestrians in the adjoining avenue, 
and those of the church.* The greater part of the Many of them are officers in uniform, curacolling 
monks had fortunately escaped; the remainder gaily, in order to attract the admiration of the 
declared their; innooencc of the crime voeifer- passengers; but they are soon eclipsed by three or 
ously charged against them, and appealed to the four young men of good family, weaving expensive 
ruffians for mercy. In vain : some were stabbed to Andalusian costumes, with clusters of gold buttons 
death, and the rest were shot. At length some hanging on their richly-embroidered jackets, and 
troops and Urbanos, or national guards, arrived; mounted upon superb Andalusian horses, trained 
hut instead of falling upon the murderers, they to purvet and show oil* themselves and their riders, 

: looked on whilst they were pillaging the luonas- , by the varied evolutions of the manege. Many, I. 

, tcry, and,then allowed them to proceed to three also, are the parties seated on low chairs—of which | 

other convents, where they slaughtered all the there are hundreds for hire for a trifle—looking I 

| monks they could lay hands on, and plundered the on, and perhaps* criticising some of the prome- 

| convents. When all these atrocious crimes had • naders. 

j been perpetrated with impunity, the mob was • We hare traversed half the length of the Salon, 

I mastered by the military and national guards !, and arefiu front of the fine fountain of Apollo. It 

I This fearful history was related to me by my is embellished by four beautiful statues, symbolical 

^ Spanish friend sis wc drove along. • 1 of the seasons, and the whole is surmounted by a 

The day was closing in when we uljghted at a 1 finely executed figure of Apollo, in white marble, 
well-frequented ettfe in the Calle de fUcahi? which ■ From beautifully sculptured vases and large shells, 
we entered to take some slight refreshment f>e£ore 1 the water falls and plashes harmoniously into an 
proceeding to the Prado. The extensive hand- j elegant and spacious bason of white marble: tbo 
some saloons were crowded. Tables of different , whole effect of this grand fountain is very fine, 
sizes were disposed in all directions, and on most j Very pleasant was it to continue our stroll, amid 
of them were small brass cups with feet and ; the hum of subdued social voices, the wing-liko 
wooden handles, containing candela, or embers I opening and shutting of ladies’ fans, and the 
for lighting cigars. Amongst the variety of re- ! thrumming now and then of guitars by blind 
freslnnents, including excellent ices, served by the j minstrels, who bad stationed themselves here and 
busy waiters, was ccrueza, or beer, of a light, ! there on the ontej edge of the Salou, and who, 
agreeable quality, brewed in Madrid. The way of j with their well-attuued voices, sang some of those 
partaking of it is curious. With tbo bottle, or j Spanislf airs and ballads, so unlike any other 
bottles, according to the sizo of the party, arc ] music, and so full of Touching melody, 
placed on the table a china bowl, like an English | I will not attempt to describe the beautiful 
punch-bowl, and lemons, the juieo of which hav- j fountain of Jfeptune at the'extremity of the Salmi, 
ing been squeezed into tiie IrfSwl, the bottles are ; or that of Cybele, which adorns another part of 
uncorked, and their sparkling contents poured the Prado: both are magnificent works of art. 
upon the fragrant acid : the mixture is then Night was now closing in, and we retraced our 
frothed up with a silver ladle by one of the party, steps. A distinct class of water-skiers, who rival 
who serves it round to the others in small turn- the more sturdy Valencians, now lighted their 
biers. . _ small lamps and placed them on their portable 

We soon left the cafe, and joined the stream of tables. Tne elegantly-shaped vases, made of a 
pedestrians who thronged the broad Calle de Al- light-coloured porous earth, which keep the water 
caln, ou their way to the Prado, and arrived at they hold deliciously cool, the rows of tumblers 
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filled with bright water; the light honey-combed Then, apart from tlieae pecuniary cinbarrass- 
sticks of refined sugar, called bolados , which the ments, there was a loneliness of heart amidst 
Spaniards, both male and female, delight to moisten flattering crowds, an utter want of all real peace 
in pure water, and consume with it; the pic- an ll satisfaction, a wretchedness which might not 
tnresque owners of these little illuminated water- be cheated by any outward Show. She knew well 
stalls, and the promenaders now quietly passing the heartlessness, the hypocrisy, the selfishness, of 
along, all in the same homeward direction, pro- that world for which she was sacrificing all true 
duced a very pleasing effect. , 1 happiness. How goes that great lubber; the 

Later in the evening I visited a most amiable public ? and how fares that mighty bore, the 
Spanish family, to whom f had been so fortunate world ? ” writes one correspondent to her. 1 “ I 
as to be *introduced. *This was the evening on bdlieve, my dearest frien^,” says another, himself 
which the lady of the house had Ifci; weekly fer- a distyiguisljed author, in reference to a report 
tulia, or evening party. These meetings*are ex- that he was dead, “ that yon were shocked with 
tremely agreeable: no people possess (he art of; the report, and would in your kind heart have 
making their guests perfectly at home to a higher | grieved for its truth. So would four or five others; 
degree than the Spaniards. When you are first j and the rest would have been pleased at the exeite- 
introduced to a family, if they wish you to visit ment; it would have been something to talk about 
them, the head of it, when you are taking leave, before tho meeting of parliament.” Yes, they all 
says: “ This house is at vonr disposaland knew how insincere and worthless the professed 
thenceforth you are expected *to he one of the regard of “ the grent lubber,” “ the mighty bore,” 
guests at the lady’s hrlulias, and yon are re- was. Yet, for its smiles they must live and toil 
ceived on these and all other occasions with the ! on. Of lady Blessington, Dr. Madden writes:— 
utmost frankness and cordiality. “ For years, if the truth was known, she was sick 

I remained in this pleasant society until the j at the heart’s core of tho splendid misery of her 
hour had arrived when the tcrlulia broke up. ; position—-of the false appearance of enjoyment in 
It was about half all hour’s walk to my Casa i it—of the hollow smiles by which it was snr- 
de Huespedes; and every now and then 1 felt in | rounded, of the struggle for celebrity in that vor- 
with a sereno, or watchman. These guardians of, tex of fashionable life and luxury in which she had 
the night bear some resemblance to the extinct | been plunged, whirling roupd and round in a 
English watchmen, thongli they are not suchj species of continuous delirious excitement, sensible 
venerable functionaries as the latter generally’; of the madness of remaining in the glare and 
were. The Madrid watchmen wear long loose 1 turmoil of such an existpnee, acid yet unable to 
garments, with cowls, like monks’ frocks; they are ’ stir hand or foot to extricate herself from its 
armed with long spears, and carry lanterns. They , obvious dangers.” 

cry the hours and half-liours, and if the weathqr be j lJut her own language is more affecting than 
• fine they add, “ Y sereno—and fair.” This is the 1 aught else. It. is awful to follow the brilliant en- 
derivation of their name, serfnqs. They are very ! chantress from her drawing-room, where, decked in 
vigilant and obliging; and if a gf ranger has lost smiles, she lias seemed all joy, and find her writing 
his way, they are bound by order of the authori- j in her chamber such words as these, almost ere 
ties to see him safely to the place whither he | the sound of her guests’ carriage-wheels have 
wishes to go. I reached my dwelling without the I died on her cars —“ My heart is like a frozen foun- 
assistance of a sereno, and retired to rest, rumi- tain, over which the ice is too hard to allow of the 


nating on all I had seen in the course of twelve 
hours in Madrid. 


THE QUEEN OF A LITERARY COTERIE. 

3fO. III.—llBR FAI.T-. 

We have hitherto seen lady Blessington chiefly in 
the more public aspect of her career. Those, how¬ 
ever, who saw her only in the brilliant drawing¬ 
room, surrounded by the flash of wit and the blaze 
of genius, could form but an imperfect estimate 
of the corroding cares that gnawed within. Dis¬ 
tant observers viewed her in one light, but^those 
who stood behind the scenes regarded her in 
another. Her maid, for instance, has thus de¬ 
scribed some of the sureties that preyed on one 
who, to ail external appearance, bad the dements of 
complete happiness within her reach :—” Labour¬ 
ing night ana day at literary wprk, all her anxiety 
was to be clear of debt. She was latterly con¬ 
stantly trying t« curtail all her expenses in her 
own establishment, and constantly toiling to get 
money. Worried and harassed at not being able to 
pay bills when they were sent in, and seeing large 
expenses still going on, and knowing tho want of 
means to meet them, she got no sleep at night.” j 


stream beneath flowing with vigour, though enough 
of vitality remains to make the chilling rampart 
that divides waters from light and air insup¬ 
portable." 

F<5r two years lady Blessington lived in constant 
terror of having an execution put into her bouse. 
During all this period the most careful precautions 
as to the admission of persons, both at her outer 
gate and hall door entrance, were taken. While 
she was entertaining her brilliant company, her 
servants were watching her gates. A most pitiable 
condition! Yet pity is turned into displeasure 
when we read of her ladyship’s unpaid bill of 
40OOf. for Indian shawls, silks, and laces. At 
length the inevitable crash came. A sheriffs 
officer obtained admittance in a ludicrous disguise. 
A fortnight afterwards, on the 14th of April, 1849, 
lady Blessington and. her taro nieces departed for 
Paris, honourably enough leaving all to her cre¬ 
ditors: Thus ended, “ in a flight effected with 
privacy, most painful and humiliating,” this won¬ 
derful career of gaiety and magnificence. 

Early in May, her beautiful mansion was thrown 
open to the public, and all her hoarded treasures 
were sold by auction. The sale realised upwards 
of 13.000J., and after paying her ladyship’s debts, 
Ilf. were lodged with ner banker. 
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At this period Louis Napoleon was president of 
the French Republic. In the days of his exile in 
London, lady Blcssington’s house hud been a home 
to which ho was at liberty to resort at any tihie. 
She expected much from him; but a single dinner 
invitation was the only token of remembrance 
vouchsafed. Tt wns conjectured that the presi¬ 
dent - was apprehensive of being supposed to be 
advised or influenced by any of his former inti¬ 
mates. 

Lady Blessington had now nearly completed 
her threescore years. She had been educated a 
Roman Catholic, but afterwards conformed* to the 
English Church. It mattered not indeed to what' 
communion she professed to belong. Is it any want 
of real charity to say, it was but too evident that, 
in the scriptural meaning of the words, God and 
religion wero far from her thoughts ? In her dis- 
■ tresses she had recourse to such nfiserable comfort 
as the worldly maxims of Rochcfoucault afford; 

I the consolations of God’s word were never sought 
by her. Her utter thoughtlessness of all which 
concerned the soul and eternity appalled some of 
her friends, accustomed as they were to the frivo¬ 
lities of fashionable life. “A British peeress,” we 
are told, “ wrote to her at Paris, reminding her of 
a promise that had been extorted from her, and 
entrenting her to remember her religious duties, 
and to attend to them.” Such advice was readily 
and even gratefully received. But she entertained 
no serious idea of abandoning her mode of life, 1 
though vague intentions were expressed of some 
time turning to religioh, and malting amends (vain 
thought!) for her long neglect of its duties by an 
old age of retirement from society, and the with¬ 
drawal of her thoughts und affections from the 
vhnities of the world. Of death she had a great 
dread; and ever .with her, for tho present, all 
thoughts of it must be precluded. 

Most sad is it to find the aged woman in Paris 
make preparations for just,such another course of 
life as that she had rim in London. She projected 
future works: she was to write memoirs of remark¬ 
able women, and to read up diligently for them ; 
und she busied herself in makin&»arrangements 
for the reception of the beau moriae. Slys took a 
residence near the Champs Elysce, and.spent 
several weeks in furnishing it, with her accus¬ 
tomed elegance and luxury. It was a beauteous 
June evening, the third of the month, seven weeks 
from the time of her leaving London, that she 
and her nieces moved into their new home. That 
night she was seized with illness, but presently 
felt somewhat relieved. No thought of death ap¬ 
proached her; the dreaded word was not whis¬ 
pered in her hearing, but the thing might not be 
stayed. In a few hours, all unconscious of her 
state, she passed into eternity. Her remains found 
a resting-place at Chambourcy. 

Such was the'countess of Blessington. That 
she had many kind aiffl arMable qualities is evident 
from her memoirs; that she possessed considerable 
literary powers, and that she enjoyed, in a rare 
degree, opportunities of intellectual converse and 
refinement, will be evident from what we have 
written. Yet all these accessories were insufficient 
to preserve her happiness from a disastrous ship¬ 
wreck. Surely, then, we utter no truism when 
we point our readers to dependence on a higher 


source than earth and mere created good, for 
their felicity. There is nothing in true Christianity 
adverse to the enjoyment of the elegances ana 
Amenities of literature; but even these, when 
pursued without reference to the glory of the 
Creator, prove but vanity and vexation of spirit. 

* . .. a.... 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON V.—MODE OF*MORAL TEACHING 
, *• OF SCRiriURE. 

§ 1. ‘Difference of the G-ospel-teachiny from 
that of the Law. 

Tueee is no need to transcribe our Lord’s “ Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount,” or his various instructive 
parables, and the several moral precepts delivered 
from time to time by him and liis apostles. For 
we are not writing for persons unacquainted with 
the bible, or neglectful of its teaching. But it is 
important to point out some things that are pecu¬ 
liar in the general plan of moral instruction in the 
New Testament. 

I. In the first place, you may observe how 
greatly it differs from thc.law of Moses, in not 
hi»ing, like that, a number of precise rules laid 
down as to several particular cases. That law did 
indeed lay down the general principles of conduct 
in those two great commandments on which, says 
our Lord, “ hnng all the law and the prophets 
v Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.” But be¬ 
sides these general commandments, there is a 
great number of precepts as to particular points of 
coflduct. For, the Israelites of old were in a sort 
of half-civilised condition, and needed to be treated 
in many respects like children. Now children 
must be subjected, we know, to many precise re¬ 
gulations and restrictions, on account of their not 
beinj£ .fully capable of self-government. But 
thescr are gradually relaxed as they grow up, and 
they are left more and more to guide their conduct 
by their own judgment. This is not from our 
thinking that good conduct is less required of a 
man than of a child; but, on the contrary, because 
he is supposed to have readied what is called 
“ years of discretion,” and may be considered ca¬ 
pable of judging for himSfelf what is right or 
wrong, and of acting accordingly. 

Hence the gospel, which was designed for men 
in a more advanced state than that of the ancient 
Israelites, gives much less of^precise directions 
than tho Mosaic law. It is not that a less degree 
of moral excellence is required of the Christian, but 
that the gospel lays down pure and elevated 
morfil principles, rather than exact rules, and 
requires men to conform their lives to those prin¬ 
ciples. 

§ 2. Men accustomed, to precise Mules. 

Most men, however, are willing rather to have 
certain exact rules laid down for them as to parti- 
t cular points, and to be told precisely what they are 
| to do and to avoid, in each case,*than to be left to 
their own discretion, and required to regulate 
I their own conduct for themselves, according to 
certain principles, and to be made responsible for 
doing so. And this was particularly the case with 
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those Jews whom our Lord was addressing 1 , be¬ 
cause they had been brought up under4.be Mosaic 
Jinv, which contains a great number of precise diy 
rections. jkncl besides this law, they had among 
them many pretended traditions (often alluded to ' 
in the gospel history), which claimed to be^of equal 
authority with the waittcu law. These are to bo : 
found in a book now extant, called the 1 Mi.-dma,” 
which contains a multitude of minute precepts; 
some of th^m being additions to the laws of Mo«es, ' 
and others explanations' of thi>se laws, and direc- 
'tions how they are to be obscr\ed. * ' 

Now a people who had been trained untfer such 
a sy.'tem, would particularly require to have 
strongly impressed on their minds that Jesus did 
not design to give them any such exact set of 
rules as they would be likely to expect. 

And here yon may observe vvliat. a strong internal 
evidence this aifords of the diviiju origin of our re¬ 
ligion. If Jesus and bis apostles bad been mere un¬ 
inspired men, they would not have failed—brought 
up as they had been under the Jewish system— 
to lav down such precise precepts as the people 
of that age and countly were the most willing to 
receive, and the most prepared to expect. Their pro¬ 
ceeding in quite a different way from what, wopld 
have been both the most natural to themselves (as 
mere men) and the most acceptable to their hearers, 
is one of the many marks of their having come from 
God. 

§ 3. Principle* substituted foe r.rnet 'Rules. 

How much men did, at first, expect a system of 
exact rules, you may see from several passages in 
the Gospels. For instance, yon find Peter asking 
• his Master, on one occasion, ‘‘Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? till 
seven times?" And you find om?who had been 
told that he was hound to “ love the Lord his God 
with all his heart,” and “ his neighbour as him¬ 
self,” inquiring, “ Who is my neighbour ?” wish¬ 
ing to have a certain exact line drawn between 
those whom he was, and was not, bound to love 
and to benefit. And Jesus shows him that by 
one’s “neighbour" is meant’, any one whom it is 
in our power to serve; giving an example of an 
alien, and one of a different religion. i 

But onr Lord, in the general course of his teach- '■ 
ing, took an effectual method of showing his dis- 1 
ciples that he meant them (instead of satisfying 
themselves with a literal conformity to certain 
precise rules) to cultivate right dispositions, and 
act on right principles. This he does by often 
giving sneh precepts that a literal compliance with 
them would be either (1) impossible, or (2) irra¬ 
tional and absurd, or (3) insiynijlcunt, and of» too 
little importance to be worth inculcating for their 
own sake. For where a literal compliance with 
some precept would be cither impossible or absurd, 
or wrong, it is plain that such a compliance could 
not be intended; and where it would be trifling 
and unimportant, it is manifest that it could 
not be all that was intended. And thus tho dis¬ 
ciples were driven-**-if they were sincerely desirous to 
learn, and would interpret rationally and candidly 
what they heard—to perceive that such precepts 
were designed to explain and to impress on their 
minds the dispositions they were to cultivate, 
and the principles on which they were to act. 


§ 4. Moral Discretion. 

For instance, when onr Lord tells his disciples 
to make their prayers and their alma so secret, that 
“ their left hand should Hot know what their right 
hand didand again, “ to let their light so shine 
before men, that they might see their good works 
ani glorify their heavenly Father," it is plain that 
an exact literal Compliance with both precepts 
would be impossible, and therefore could not have 
hem designed. Wlmt then is it, one may ask, that 
he did mean ? Evidently, that when the publicity 
of our films ahd our devotions seems likely to be¬ 
nefit men by our good example, then wo should 
let them see our light shining, “that they may 
glorify our Father in henvenand that, 
when it is our own glory rather than his that is 
sought, or that is likely to be the only effect of 
publicity, then Concealment should be preferred. 
And of this, our great Master requires us to judge 
for ourselves in each case, and to decide accord¬ 
ing to our discretion. Again, when he tells us 
that, in order to be “ his disciple," a man must 
“ hate father and mother, and wife and children, 
and all that lie hath," it is plain that this was not 
meant to be understood and obeyed literally. Ami 
indeed, he himself supplies,,in another place, an ex¬ 
planation ol it, when he says: “He that lovi.tli 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” But even independently of that’explanation, 
it is sufficiently clear to any one of ordinary good 
sense and candour, that he was .looking to those 
cases (very common at that' time) in which the op¬ 
position of parents, or wife, or children, must he 
encountered by one resolving to be a devoted ser¬ 
vant of Christ; and that he must ho ready in such 
cases to account ns nothing in comparison, the re¬ 
gard felt for those who have the strongest hold on 
our hearts, when we could not ’comply with their 
wishes without deserting our Master's cause. 
And this he expresses jn another place by saying, 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out. . . “if 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from tiieethat is, if what is most dear and pre¬ 
cious to thee ,nrove a hindrance in the path of 
Christian 'duty, renounce it at once and completely. 

§ 5. Principles taught by Instances in small 
Matters. 

Then, again, several of our Lord's precepts re¬ 
late, as has been just said, to sneh small matters, 
that every candid and sensible person must per¬ 
ceive that a mere literal compliance with them 
could not have been all that was meant, and that 
the design must have been to give a sample of the 
kind of disposition to he cultivated. When, for 
instance, Jesus censures those who took possession 
of the most honourable seats at a feast, and tells 
his disciples to take the lowest seats, he does in¬ 
deed mean that his precepts should be literally 
complied with; since ultoblrusive modesty is right, 
and arrogant forwardness wrong, both in great 
matters and in small; but he meant to give a 
specimen in one of the smaller points relating to 
good manners, of the disposition to be shown in all 
eases; and accordingly he concludes by laying 
down, generally, “ Every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased, but he that huinbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

Again, lie gives an example and nlso a precept. 
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both of humility and kindness, in condescending' 
to wash his disciples’ feet, and adding, “ Ye | 
ought also to wash one another’s feet.” This ! 
was (as is well known), from the peculiar circhm- ; 
stances of the age rihd country, one of the chief 
refreshments to travellers. This particular ser- ; 
vice, consequently, was chosen as affording an easy j 
and'familiar illustration of the general disposition* 
he designed to encourage—a readiness to perform ! 
kin3 offices for each other. Now, if the particular ' 
office of kindness selected by him lmd been ont! of 
the most important services of life, the (Jiseiples 1 
might possibly have supposed that the precept re- : 
kited to that particular service alone. But this 
was guarded against by his particularising one of 
the commonest and smallest services. When ho 
said to them, “ Ye ought to w*ash one another’s 
feel," they must have felt sure that the precept : 
was meant to extend to more than that one small 1 
point of hospitality, and to comprehend a general 
readiness to befriend one another. 

These few instances may suffice as specimens 
(since you may easily find others for yourself) to i 
show how our great Master guarded his hearers i 
against expecting to receive any complete set of 
precise rules for their conduct; and against satis- 1 
lying their conscience by the performance of cer- | 
tain specified acts, and by taking care to do nothing 
that is expressly forbidden. • 

§ 6. Importance of right Motives. ' 

Another point, on which our scriptures supply 
needful corrections of men’s moral notions, is the 
importance of right motives. Thus our Lord 
declares that the alms-giving of tho Pharisees 
was utterly worthless in God’s sight, because it 
was prdfctised through ostentation, “ for to be seen 
of men.” “Verily, I say unto you," said lie, j 
“they have their reward;” that is, the human j 
praise, which was what they sought, they may j 
obtain, but that is all: the Divine approbation : 
they must not expect. The apostle Paul, again, tells ! 
the'Corinthians : “ Though I give all my goods to j 
feed the poor, and though I gifo my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it pjpfitetji me no¬ 
thing.” « 

Men have the more need to he put o» tlieir j 
guard as to this point, because it is possible, and j 
indeed common, for a person’s aets to be of service j 
to his neighbours, or to the public, (as, for in- j 
stance, the relieving of the distressed poor,) 
though they have nothing at all of the character 
of virtue, from want of the right motive. 

Every one must perceive on reflection, that the 
very same act may be either virtuous, or sinful, 1 
or indifferent, according to the motive from which 
it is done. And so completely docs the moral cha¬ 
racter of any action depend on the motive and 
intention of Qie agent, that when this is fully 
known, we account him right or wrong, (as the 
case may be,) even wh?n tie outward act-at all has 
taken place, or one quite different from what was 
designed. For instance, that attendant on king 
William Rufus, who discharged at a deer an arrow ] 
which glanced against a tree and killed the king, 1 
was fto murderer, because he had no such design. 
And on the other hand, a man who should lie in 
wait to assassinate another, and pull the trigger 
of a gun with that intent, would be morally a mur¬ 


derer, not the less though the gun should chance 
to miss fire. 

So also, when our first parenfs transgressed the 
Divine law in paradise, their sin was committed as 
soon as they had fully resolved to eaf of the for¬ 
bidden fruit, and before it had actually entered 
their lips. Whatever effects miy have been pro¬ 
duced in them by the actual eating of tho fruit, it 
could not nave been to make their nature frail, and 
such as to commit sAi; since they had actually 
committed their sin before. And iif whatever 
sense, therefote, they may have been said before to 
have been “ very good,” it could not have been in 
the sense of their being originally exempt from 
this frailty and proneness to disobedience. That 
their character may have become worse, through 
some effect produced by the fruit itself, is quite 
possible. But to speak of man’s having become 
liable to sin, through committing sin, would ho as 
absurd as to speak of his having created himself. 

§ 7. Virtue and Vice elepcild on the Motives. 

It is plain, then, that though we commonly 
speak of virtuous and vicious conduct, yet, pro¬ 
perly speaking, and in the strictest sense, it is not 
the actions themselves that arc virtuous or vicious, 
but the disposition of the agent. The outward 
acts are accounted morally good or evil, merely as 
being signs of the inward disposition. They are 
generally the best signs we can have of a man’s 
disposition; but we all know that they are not 
fo be retied on as infallible signs. If, for instance, 
any one were making bountiful gifts to the poor, 
he might, perhaps, be considered as kind-hearted 
and liberal; but if it- were discovered that he was 
doing this for the sake of securing his election to . 
a seat in parliament,*or for some other object of his 
own, no one w^nTd any longer give him credit for 
virtue in what he was doing. And (as was for¬ 
merly observed, Lesson r,) if any . ono acts 
honestly, and does what is right in itself, merely 
from submission to the laws, and through fear of 
incurring legal penalties, this is evidently mcro 
prudence, and not moral virtue. 

You are to remember, however, that when wo 
speak of the intention and design being what 
makes a man’s conduct mora% good or bad, we 
mean, not an intention merely of doing what he 
thinks right, but what really is right. For, as 
has been above observed, the unbelieving Jews 
thought they were doing God service in killing 
the Christians. But this neither justified the act, 
nor made the intention a good oije. 

And you are also to remember that we ore not 
speaking of intentions and designs to do at some 
future time what is in one’s power to do at once ; 
but of such a full intention and purpose as will 
lead to immediate action as soon as the opportu¬ 
nity offers. For, “ to-morrow,” says the proverb, 

“ comes severand the same tempter who loads 
you to put off doing what is right to a “ more con¬ 
venient season,” will be as ready to suggest an ex¬ 
cuse to-morrow as to-day. 

Sklv-lovk.—I t is a poor centre of a man’s actions— 
himself. It is like earth, for that only stands fast upon 
its own centre; whereas all things that have affinity with 
the heavens move upon the rent re of another which they 
benefit. Extreme self-lovers will set an house on fire, tt 
it were but to roast their eggs. —Lord Bacon. 
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Sarirtits. 


Useful Project.— It is stated that Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, formerly a Dutch merchant, has proposed a 

S ian for opening a canal communication between the 
lack Sea and the Danube, from u point in the bay of 
Kostendje to a part of the river between Chcrnavoda 
and Rassova, the line followed being nearly identical 
with that of the remains of Trajan’s wall. The distance 
to be travelled would be Ijttlc more than thirty miles, 
and the route would effect n saving of about 250 miles 
of navigation in transporting produce from Servia, 
Bulgaria, and most parts of Wallacliia,'while it would 
have the advantage of being away from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Russia. 

Destructive Avalanche.— A letter from Barcelona 
states that in the course of a violent tempest which 
burst on the 24th of April over the valley of Arran, in 
Catalonia, near the French frontier, some enormous 
masses of snow fell from the Pyrenees, and completely 
buried three large villages, named Una, Vaquerque, 
and Llabely, each containing from 500 to 700 inhabit¬ 
ants. The authorities of the district immediately 
caused labourers to be employed to remove the snow, 
and though the operation was fur from complete when 
the letter left, nut fewer than forty-seven dead bodies 
had been discovered. 

Management of Bees.— Dr. de Bcauvnys has just 
mode known to tlie French Snciete d’Acclinmtation a 
new method for taking the honey from bees, without 
recourse to the cruel practice of stilling them. The 
plan adopted is to Bubject the hives to the vapour of 
flax dipped in salts of nitre, which acts us a powerful 
narcotic, depriving the bees temporarily of the power 
of movement, but not destroying them. 

Covered Street in London.— The Builder has an¬ 
nounced a scheme now in process of incubation, under 
distinguished auspices, for the formation of a read 
• through London, eight miles long, roofed in with glass, 
with houses and shops on each sine ; and beyond these, 
also on each side two lines of rads, one above the 
other—the lower for trains stopping av every mile, the 
upper for expresses. 

Caution in Wheat Planting. —A correspondent 
of the Gardener's Chronicle writes as follows“A*pieee 
of wheat of mine has lost stock to such an extent that 
scarcely a part can be seen in some parts of the field- 
I attributed this at first to the frost, but I am now in¬ 
clined to think that the cause is the dressing of the 
seed in the usual way with blue vitriol, because u small 
part sown with undrefsedseed is as thick and flourishing 
as I could wish." 

A Swiss Dundonald. —A mechanician named Fce- 
derer, a Swiss by birth, but long resident at Lyons, re¬ 
cently left that city fur Paris in order to submit to the 
examination of competent men a warlike machine of 
his invention. It has cost him many years' meditation 
and labour, and will, he says, throw 700 projectiles a 
minute, and destroy in a very short time either a town 
or a whole squadron .—Salut Public ., 

A ZOUAVE.—A young Zouave, who had entered the 
army as a volunteer, excited the greatest astonishment 
amongst the English and French officers by his gym¬ 
nastic powers. He attempted the most extraordinary 
feats, and always succeeded^ An English captain one 
day asked him why, gifted with such marvellous agility, 
he had entered the army voluntarily, when in a circus 
he could earn ten, nay, twenty times as much as in the 
army. The Zouave coloured to thfe very temples, and 
in a tone of wopnded pride replied : “ Because I hope 
to die a French general, and not a riding master. The 
French soldier looks to something besides money."— 
Courtier du Bat Jihine. 

Destruction of Anchors in the Baltic.—No 
less than £60,000 worth of broken anchors were 
returned by the Baltic fleet lust year. 


Posted Newspapers. —The number of newspapers 
which passed through the London office alone in 1854 
exceeded 53,000,000, being an increase of about 124 
pe- cent, on the number in 1853. The average weight 
' of s. newspaper is about three ounces and a half. 

Value of Russian Prizes.— A return to tlie Hy,use 
of Commons was lately printed, from which it appears 
tlia'l the receipts from the capture of Russian prizes, 
between June, 1854, and March last, were £62,557 2s. ; 
the expenditure was £11,895 9s. 7(1.; leaving the ba¬ 
lance, £50,661 12s. 5d. 

London Streets.— The Postmaster-General states 
that there arc fifty King streets, fifty Queen streets, 
und sixty John streets and William streets in London. 

Royal Gift. —Her Majesty has presented corporal 
Pierce lloban, the brave Kilkenny boy who was 
wounded at the battles of Alma and Inkermann, with 
a pair of muffete.es, with the inscription: “ A gift from 
the Queen, and the work of the princess Alice." 

Musical Instruments at a Premium.—A t a recent 
auction sale in London, a violin by Ktradinarius, said 
to be one of the finest in the country, was knocked 
down at 200 guineas; and a violoncello by Amnti,oucc 
the property of the late sir Wm. Curtis, sold for 100 
guineas. 

Revenue of the Post-Office.—A hundred years 
ago the revenue of the post office was £140,000; it is 
now two and a half millions sterling. Sixty years ago 
the mails were conveyed at the rate of thVee and four 
‘miles an hour; they are now conveyed thirty, forty, 
and fifty miles an hour. 

Produce of the Bernal Sale —The pecuniary 
result of the late rciuuikable sale of the Bernal col¬ 
lection, which commenced early in March and continued 
for thirty-two days, was £62,680 6s. 5d. 

An enterprising Exhibitor. —A West-end,trades¬ 
man is about to send to the Paris Exhibition jewellery 
of the value of £120,000, including a tiara which cost 
£5000. 

Anglo-Chinese Newspaper in California.—A 
newspaper in Chinese and English was started at San 
Francisco on the 1st of January last. It is called the 
Oriental, or Twivj-Ngai-San- LnJc. It is published under 
the auspices of an «English Missionary Society, for the 
purpose of converting the Cluuese in California to Chris¬ 
tianity. Its Cliiliesc editor is one Lee-Kan, who was con¬ 
verted to our faith at Hong-kong. 

To make Artificial Marble and Stone. —The 
following is tlie condensed specification of a patent for the 
above purpose, granted to an American citizen. “Tho 
material of which the artificial stone is made is plaster of 
Paris. After it has been prepared and of the right shape, 
it is dried in a room, at about 80 degrees. When com¬ 
pletely dry, it is immersed in a warm solution of borax and 
glauber salts, prepared by dissolving one pound of borax 
and a quarter of an ounce of the salts in one gallon of 
water us a ratio. After the casting is thoroughly wet iu 
this, it is removed to the drying-room and exposed to a 
heat of 250 degrees Falycuheit, until all the watery parts 
are thrown off. It is then permitted to get nearly cold, 
when it is immersed in a strong hot solution of borax, to 
which has been added one ounce of stroitg nitric acid for 
every gallon of the borax solution. This solution is kept 
warm, and the castings kepi in iV until they arc completely 
saturated, when they are taken out and dried, and aru 
found to have acquired a marble-like hardness. A day or 
two after this operation, the castings are slightly heated 
and covered over with a thin coat of Canada balsam dis¬ 
solved in turpentine, after which they aro kept warm until 
the turpentine is driven off. Various coloured substances 
may lie used along with the materials specified, to colour 
the artificial marble, such as indigo for blue, and other 
substances for other colours. The marble may also'bo 
streaked and beautifully variegated .”—Scientific American. 
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day. My father was a shoemaker and tanner, animals mingling with the pitiful outcries of the 
and as lie" sat working at his lamp, it served me crowd of women and children! 1'eter himself, 
for light also, and he heard me repeat my task, having rescued his black steed from its stall, stood 
I had pretty well mastered it when old Peter quietly holding it by the halter. “ lret the 
Jurgens came in. He was my grandfather; and trumpery burn,’’he said.What’s the need of all 
so patriarchal was his appearance that the whole this outcry!” When the roof fell upon the 
of the villagers, named him their grandpapa, sinbking ruins, and the bystanders were able to 
Scarcely was he seated when Peter Nissan opened ‘discover the cut cut of the mischief, it was difficult 
the door and stood in the midst of us. Jurgens to .ay whether the superstitious peoplo were most 
immediately rose and went aside, as if wishing to embittered against Peter or his horse; but'the 
avoid any Conversation with him, while Peter at • deepest suspicion rested on one or the other of 
once seated himself pompously in thfe vacant chair . them, as being an instrument of evil in setting 
and asked for a light to his pipe. > ! tire to the homestead. It was, however, openly 

“ There it is," said Jurgens; “ lint you are declared by some that this was an outrage 
wonderfully quick in seating yourself. I think ! exceeding all* the others of which Peter had been 
jour legs are strong enough to carry you.” guilty, and that the measure of his iniquity was 

“ Oh, yes!’’ replied Peter. “ T am thankful I do . nearly full, 
not carry so heavy a burden as you !” j An inquest was held upon the fire, by the 

This reply might be well borne out by the proper officer; but, after a searching examination, 
superior size and plumpness of Jurgens, and Peter nothing could bo proved against Peter, lie 
laughed at his joke, expecting we should do the therefore rode, with his usual boldness, next day 
same; but all of us thought at the moment of through the village to the city, in order once more 
another burden Peter had to bear. : to purify himself on oath: the neople following 

“ Here, master,” he said, addressing my father, ! him with their eyes, and fully expecting he 
“ I must have a pair of the best boots, finely and , would he choked in the marl-pit before his re- 
strongly stitched. Do yon understand me ? By | turn. Rut, no; Peter again came safely back, 
new-year’s day they must bo ready, for I have a and set himself at once to the work of rebuilding 
long journey to take then.” his house. By the next spring a new edifice rose 

My father took his measure; and while he re- from the ruins, with barns, ^tables, and cattle 
mainecl sitting I could not but observe contending sheds; though no one could conceive where he 
emotions in Peter’s looks, and that he seemed ill at could find money to accomplish his object. Rut 
case in all his movements. He went silently away’, Peter had managed to obtain a policy of insurance, 
and Jurgens at once said: “Whatever maybe in a Bofo company, for his house, outbuildings, and 
in tire wind I know not; bnt I fear Satan is urg- all his stock of corn and cattle, two months before 
ing that man to further mischief. May we all,be the fire took place. From this company, after a 
. defended from his wiles. Is it true that his wife great deal of difficulty, he obtained enough to 
lias separated from him P WelL I cannot blame complete his buildings; bnt the greater poHiou of 
her. The butler told me the otlifjr day that he his claim was disputed and lost, 
would not stay longer than Easter in his service, At length his new dwelling was habitable, and 
his treatment is so bad; and then there are Peter went to reside in it. Ilis wife, however, 
disturbances every night in the house, as if nadlam could not be persuaded to accompany him; she 
were let loose.” allowed him to take the children, bnt threw 

Conversation followed of varions kinds, about herself solely on her own property, and avoided 
Peter’s wife sitting all day in an empty room, all intercourse with him. This was Peter’s ruin, 
weeping it was also mentioned that his corn had Waste, extravagance, and disorder unchecked, now 
been threshed out and sold directly, and that other reigned throughout his household, 
suspicious circumstahces had been noticed. About two years after this it was noised about. 

Suddenly, my grandfather exclaimed: “ Look “ It is all over with Peter; let those to whom he 
you, friends; I shall be able to go home by moon- owes money make haste, and get their own.” It 
light.” was so. A meeting of creditors was called, and 

“ Moonlight!” remarked my father; “ where can he was declared insolvent. The sale of his whole 
that come from P” property took place at a time when a monetary 

Scarcely had he looked from the window when panic prevailed through the land, and his effects 
he called the alarm of “ Fire 1“ the door was thrown ] brought at their sale scarcely as many hundreds 
open and both rasbed out. I, 'Inexperienced in as they would at other times have produced 
such terrors, began to cry, expecting nothing less thousands; on which account several persons, and 
than that the whole village was doomed to among them most of the orphans, lost their all. 

destruction. It was soon found that it was only He sought refuge in the honse of Jiis wife, who 

one house that was in flaiqes, namely, the dwelling ' received him without any reproaches, while one or 
of the rich Peter Nissen, which was likely to he another of his creditors took hie little children to 
burned to the ground. With frightful rapidity their homes, thus rewarding evil with good; the 
one thatched portion of the premises was consumed eldest son became my father’s apprentice, 
after another, so that the lives of the family and My calling led me from home, and for six years 
servants were with difficulty saved. Costly I dwelt at a considerable distance. Having the 
furniture, stores of corn and hay, and the extensive offer of a situation in a neighbouring city, I ac- 
stabling and cattle sbeds, all fell before the cepted it gladly, as bringing me within reafch of 
raging element. It was dreadful to hear the an occasional visit to my parents, in my native 

struggles of the horses and their shrieks of village. It was mid-winter when I had an 

anguish, the hollow bellowing of tbe tortured opportunity of seeing once more my homo and 
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friends, and spending- a few days with them. It 
was on the occasion of a kind of family feast in 
(ferniany, the slaying 1 of the pig fatted daring the , 
season. At two o’clock in the morning aftel my * 
arrival the household were already on their legs, 
the copper was simmering, the tubs were refcdy, 
the straw and benches were all in order, and loon 
the’ poor pig had breathed its last. The apprcidic# ] 
‘ was just adjusting the scales to ascertain fthc 
weight of our prize, when sotne one knocked , 
loudly at the door. It was the WRtchman oI*the i 
village, whose office it was to inquire .into all | 
noises or labours that were carried on during the 1 
night. I at onco opened the door; but from the | 
pale countenance, the staring eye?, the hungry i 
arid half-frozen appearance of tho being who stood > 
before me, L involuntarily started back. I had to 1 
collect my senses—it was Peter Nissen ! J shut 
the door, and, after asking permission, he stood 
quietly in a corner of the bam. I offered him a 
chair, and he sat dowm When the full light fell 
upon him, no one could look on that grief-worn, 
care-wrinkled fqce without a shudder. He looked . 
half-starved and shivering with cold, with a ■ 
blouse ragged at the elbows, boots on his feet 
i through which his toes were visible, and with an 
indescribable expression of despair on his counte¬ 
nance, which showed that good angels had long since 
resigned their guardianship over him, and stood : 
weeping In the distance. Such was the shattered ^ 
ruin of Peter Nissen that sat there—ho who might 
have led a life -of usefulness and happiness far 
beyond many others. ' 

When at length he was a little thawed, so to 1 
I speak, he asked for something warm. That, on 1 
such an occasion, mulled beer and bread and butter 1 
were feady prepared, might be expected; and 
Peter partook thankfully of what was presented 
to him. 

' “ Is that your son P” lie said to my father. 1 

answered him that J was, and he continued : • 

' “ Young man. you have the world before you; ' 

take care that you set not your heart on riches. 

I say riches, for they arc the Bait of tho devil. I 
Mark what I say ; I should have befen happy as a 
day-labourer, ten times happier than what 1 have 
been; but what Peter has now become ha? been ■ 
by the love of riches. Yes, he who plays with 1 
dollars in his youth will beg for farthings when , 
he is old. Look again on me! Alas! what you ' 
sec is nothing. You must feel, feel what I feel, 

, and then you would know my-; but my time i 

is up. Adieu!” 

Ho stept abruptly into the street, and sang 
! loudly in that cold December night one of the 
pious staves with which, in Germany, the progress , 
of the hours is marked. : 

1 “Musters, let me tlic true hour toll, 

| The clock^t^stnieli Three upon the hell: ! 

i Tlie sorrow oT which uinnabears the load ! 

(.'an be lessen'd alone by <lie Triune God." i 

“ We have never had a better watchman,” ; 
remarked my father; “ there never strikes an i 
hour that he does not notice correctly and sing I 
his verse.” 

“Yes,” said the apprentice; “it is because the ' 
fellow can’t sleep of a night. The verses were 
made for him by old James who fought against 
Napoleon. He often tells us how the Prussians ' 


-inn 


beat Napoleon near the alc-honse, and that he 
himself was with Blueher at the head of the 
army.” 

“ What verses docs he sing at other hours P” I 
asked. * 

“ At eleven o’clock and twelve he sings the fol¬ 
lowing,” was the reply:— . 

“ MjP roasters, let me the true hour tell. 

Eleven is struck >jpon the bell: 

The Eternal in heaven mnv calls you to pray; 

lie think thee, O man, of the judgment, day. 

• 

“Mastcw, 1ft me you the true hour tell, 

The clock lias struck Twelve upon the bell: 

If among twelve of you one is unsound. 

May I among the eleven he 1‘oimd.’* 

Our family least was at length concluded, but 
all enjoyment of it from that hour was denied me. 
At every turn the image of the man “ marked of 
God” seemed to stand before me. “ No, no,” I said 
to myself, “ the heaping of gold shall never be my 
sole pursuit and trust, and my heart shall not de¬ 
pend on Mammon for its happiness.” 

My father now informed me that the villagers 
werp unwilling, at first, to choose him for their 
watchman ; but, on his earnest entreaty to be ap¬ 
pointed to the post, he wa# taken on four weeks’ 
trial. His creditors, who were much embit¬ 
tered against him at his insolvency, offered no 
opposition ; every one pitied him, and he obtained 
the appointment. “ All must allow,” my father 
aid, “ that lie is more fitted for it than any one 
hat. ever filled the office. At times, indeed, when 
he begins to speak of his former life, we hold our 
tongues, or else lie would become quite wild. 

* Every year the community had to erect a fold 
for the young cattle in the midst of the forest 
land. It was necessary, for this purpose, to dig a 
trench and a foundation for the building. While 
the diggers were thus engaged they discovered a 
human skeleton, which again raised the excitc- 
ment#of the people to tho highest pitch. The in¬ 
quest brought to light that the body was almost 
unclothed when buried, and from the injuries in¬ 
flicted on the bones it was clear that the deceased 
had suffered a violent death: also that it was the 
remains of a full-grown man. Hut as no per¬ 
son had been missed from th<r neighbourhood for 
the last ten years—for it was calculated that bo 
long had the body been buried—no conjecture 
could be formed whose the remains were, or 
whence they came. The general opinion was, that 
it was some robber who had fallen in attack¬ 
ing a chance traveler; or, perhaps. Reaper Jack, 
who was known once before to have visited tho 
village in the night, by the traces of his footsteps 
and ihe barking of the dogs. In the end, the 
conclusion was cogie to that it was Reaper Jack 
himself. 

Pew seemed to question the truth of this opi¬ 
nion ; but? with the greatest obstinacy, Peter Nissen 
contended against its probability. Resides this, 
the discovery of the remains made on him the 
most remarkable impression, while he disputed, 
without any occasion, with such fierceness, that 
he seemed almost to lose his wits. It was now 
qnito clear that his once fine faculties were over¬ 
thrown ; he was quietly reasoned with; but none 
could listen to him without awe, when he talked 
wildly of the past, mingling his speech with tho 
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terrors of the future. Utterly incapable of all la-1 
hour, he was reduced at length to go from door to ' 
door. He never asked for anything; but what was 
offered to him lie took silently, and went Ins way. 
The young people shunned him, and those who 
were older could scarcely look on him without 
tears. ■ 

In about a year afterwards he was laken ill; 
and as his wife had been unable to leave her bed 
on account of the oppression of hopeless despon¬ 
dency, some compassionate people took care that 
he should be watched and attended. * At night, 
however, no one could be found to stay with him; 
for his raging and restlessness were too fearful to 
witness. At last he wished a clergyman should 
be sent for. A new pastor had not long been 
placed, and he, alas 1 had but little experience in 
visiting the sick; for, with all his pulpit 
talents, he was totally unacquainted with the 
wants, the terrors, and the requirements of a heart 
bowed to the dust with grief and sin. Scarcely 
had he seen Peter a moment when he became 
aware of his own utter incapacity to meet the case 
before him. Peter lay moaning in bed. 

“ Reverend sir, are you done ? ” said he. 

The nearest neigh Oour who accompanied tjie 
minister immediately left the room. 

“ I am alone now,” was the reply. “ What do 
you wish from me P” 

“ Then listen carefully,” answered Peter. “ Can 
a man who is conscious of bloodguiltiness, of a 
double perjury, and who was an incendiary — 
can such a one be saved?” The clergyman 
could not collect his thoughts suflk-iently to give 
an opiniou on the subject of such a dreadful self- 
’ accusation. The cold sweat started out on his 
brow, and he remained panic-struck and silent. 
“ Yes, yes,” continued the afflicted.-nan; “ I might 
have known it, and can answer for it; there is no 
hope for me. 0, reverend sir! reverend sir! ” he 
added, “ can you lay the phantoms of a .guilty 
conscience that are gathering round my bed ? Oh! 
have pity on me, and help me!” shouted the un¬ 
happy man; and, springing out of bed, he seized the 
clergyman by the arm, and tried to hide himself 
behind him. “ Oh. help me! help me! ” he cried. 

The people of the house rushed into the room 
when they heard the-cries, and soon delivered the 
clergyman from Peter’s embrace, conveying the 
latter again to bed. The former quickly sought 
his horse and made off with all the speed he could. 
No one, however, could bo persuaded to stay with 
Peter, his groanfogs were so frightful. In about 
half an hour all was quiet. Several then ventured 
in, while the women stood keeping without. 
Peter was found lying with half his body out of 
bed, and was—dead. 

At his burial, an aged peasant said: “ A warning 
from heaven has been giren us, my friends; may 
we all profit by it. In this man’s life we have 
seen how * the wicked eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and are filled with their awn devices.’ ” 


Thebe is a way which scemeth right unto a man ; 
hut the end thereof are the ways of death. 

The cerso of the Lord is in the house of the 
■wicked; hut he hleaseth the habitation of the just. 


THE HUMAN RACE—GIANTS. 

Of the many things that excite our wonder, there 
is perhaps nothing which is more marvellous than 
the varieties of mankind. Assuming, as we are 
warranted in doing by the word of God and the 
researches of the best ethnologists, that the human 
sp©ues is one, it is easy to divide it, as some have 
dor.e according to colour, into black, white, copper 
colour and tawny ; or, with Blumenbach and Prit¬ 
chard, into the Caucasian, Mangolian, Ethiopian, 
Malay, and North American Indians, and call 
these the great varieties of the species; but these, 
or any other divisions, give but a faint idea ot the 
diversity of rhankind in a world of ten hundred 
million people, where no two faces are alike, where 
no two bodies have been cast in the same mould, 
and no two souls develop the same faculties in 
the same proportion. 

It is not, however, the ordinary so much as the 
extraordinary, that has hitherto attracted the 
attention of mankind; and hence all early writers 
have tilled their books with stories of monsters 
and prodigies of various kinds, and amongst them 
with accounts of giants and pigmies of the most 
extraordinary description. It would almost appear 
as if there were a natural tendency of mankind to 
romance in a certain state of their intellectual 
development, and hence all early travellers see 
wonders which are robbed of their proportions by 
those who come after them. Those who first 
visited America saw many things which have 
greatly diminished in later times. As an instance 
of this, Garcilasso do la Vega, in his history of 
Peru, says that a company of giants came there 
in a boat, so tall that the natives could only reach 
their knees; that their eyes were as broad as the 
bottom of a plate, and their limbs proportionably 
large: and another writer tells us that he measured 
several corpses, and found them from fourteen to 
fifteen feet high. These, however, are only trifles 
compared with the relations of more ancient 
writers, such as Homer, Pliny, and others. Here 
is a specimen fVom one of the authors of the 
Targuma, Jonathan ben Uzziel—a specimen which 
may also teach us how much, by their vain tradi- 
tions’and commentaries, the Jewish rabbis have 
obscured divine truth. 

“ Og having observed that the camp of the 
Israelites extended six miles, he went and tore np 
a mountain six miles at its base, and put it on his 
head and carried it towards the camp, that he 
might throw it on the camp and destroy them; 
but the word of the Lord prepared a worm, which 
bored a hole in the mountain over his head, so that 
it fell down upon his shoulders ; at the same time 
his teeth grew out in all directions, so that he 
could not cast it off his head. Moses, who was 
himself ten cubits high, seeing Ogf,thus entangled, 
took an axe ten cubitc long, and having leaped ten 
cubits in height struck Og on the ancle-bone so 
that he fell and was slam.’’* According to this, 
Og’s ancle must have been forty-five feet high; 
but even this account is surpassed by some others, 
for in other places of the Targum he is said to 
have been several miles in height. 

Comparative anatomy has enabled us to dispose 

* See Tergum on Nam. xxl. $5,30. 
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very summarily of one set of stories in reference credit as the tallest man’s attainments; and al¬ 
to giants, or what has been termed giants’ bones. ' though there are, in profane history, a few seem- 
Our own historians inform ns that, in 1171, the i ingly authentic instances of men exceeding this 


bones of a giant were found in England fiftt feet 
long. The Italian ‘writers, however, have given 
accounts of still more remarkable skeletons ;iand 
if the relics which, they describe had belong® to 
men, Homer’s Cyclops would be no fable. FA* 
early father also mentions a giant’s tooth, {pre¬ 
served in a certain church, which was several 
pounds weight, and conjectures very truly thlt it 
must have been an enormous mouth that Held a 
full set of them. Science has ’enabled us to 
appropriate those bones to their rightful owners, 
and assign them to the mastodbn and other 
extinct animals instead of man. Sir Hans Sloane 
lmd the vertebra of a whale, which was dug up in 
Lincolnshire, sent to him as a portion of a giant’s 
back-bonc; but, perceiving it fo have been the 
property of a monster of the deep, the wonder 
ceased. Thus we have no direct evidence of the 
existence of that race of stout old gentlemen whom 
.lack slew, except it be the testimony of those 
veritable witnesses—the compilers of our early 
history. 

Although we may doubt the fabulous dimensions 
given by the Jewish .rabbis and others, still it is 
impossible to doubt tlfe fact that giants have 
existed in almost every country. It is, however, 
plain, fromi the notices which historians have given 
of them, that they were always rarities, and that 


stature, our knowledge of the race leads us rather 
to doubt the measure than believe in the man. 

Taking this height, however, as the extreme, 
there is still a great diversity jn the species; for 
the giant is set off at the other extremity by the 
dwarf, who is so far below the common standard 
as to be equally a worfdcr. The smallest man, per¬ 
haps, that ever lived was two feet hijfh; and ris¬ 
ing from (jits we have every conceivable measure 
up toXhe giant. Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was very fond of a dwarf named Sonopas, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman historian, was two feet and 
a hand breadth high. In the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions two cases are mentioned—one a native of 
Norfolk, who never weighed more than Jtlbs. in 
his life; and of another still more remarkable case 
in Wales, who, at the age of fifteen, weighed only 
131bs., was two feet seven ipches high, and was 
characterised by all the symptoms of an old man 
at that age. General Tom Thumb, who created 
such a sensation hero a few years since, was one 
of the most perfect specimens of dwarfs that we 
know of; but it is highly •improbable that a race 
diminutive ever existed. The Esquimaux, near 
the pole, and tho Bushmen—the gipsies, as they 
have been called, of the interior of Africa—are the 
smallest races of men that we are acquainted with, 
their height seldom exceeding four feet five inches; 
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we have no reliable accounts of a back of giants r and from those to the Patagonians we have 
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ever having existed.’ Indeed, there arc many 
reasons for believing that the size of the human 


all 

the intermediate varieties. 

So much has been said about the Patagonians, 


race, taken in its totality, rather increases than •that the judgment of one who lived amongst them 
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diminishes, and that the relations of historians, of 
gigaiftic nations of men, have originated in the 


for a time in close captivity may be acceptable., 
It does not follow,‘however, that his, or any other 


first impressions.of small men when brought into j description, applies to tho whole of the Patago- 
thc presence of those of superior stature^ An j nians, as the author may have seen only a particu- 

’ “ J lar tribe; and this suggestion will, perhaps, ex¬ 

plain Sn any discrepancies in the works of those who 
have written about them. Captain Bourne * says: 
“ In person they are large; on first sight they ap¬ 
pear absolutely gigantic. They are taller than 
any other race I have Been, though it is impossible 
to give any accurate description. The only stan¬ 
dard of measurement I hadtwas my own height, 
which is about five feet ten jnches. I could stand 
very easily under the arms of many of them, and 
all the men were at least a head taller than my¬ 
self; their average height I should think is nearly 
six and a half feet, and there were specimens that 
could have been little less tlign seven feet high. 
They have broad shoulders, fall and well deve¬ 
loped chests, homes muscular and finely propor¬ 
tioned ; the whole figure and air making an im¬ 
pression like that which the first view of the sons 
of Anak is recorded to have produced on the chil¬ 
dren of Israel. They exhibit enormous strength 
whenever they are sunu iently aroused to. shake off 
their constitutional laziness and exert it. They 
have large heads, high cheek-bones like the North 
American Indians, whom they also resemble in 
their complexion, though it is a shade or two 
darker. Their foreheads arc broad but low, the 
hair covering them nearly to tho eyes; eyes full, 
generally black or of a dark brown, and brilliant. 


instance of this has just occurred. Our Guards 
have gone to Turkey and astonished tho people 
there by their great size, so that the Turk believes 
the English giaours to be the Anakims. When the 
Bashi-Bouzouk returns to his r/Utive home he will, 
no doubt, tell his wondering friend^ that the 
English are a race of giants, and, having added a 
loot to them, will greatly astonish the* simple 
rustics. His descendants will add a yard more, 
so that some future traveller in the mountains of 
Armenia, unless in the meantime our missionaries 
there do their enlightening work, will no doubt 
hear his countrymen described as giants. Nume¬ 
rous cases of this sort of exaggeration are on 
record, nud many strange scraps of history are 
explained by it. 

Giants, as we before remarked, are common to 
all nations, ancient and modern; but it is pro- 
bablo that there never was a man more than ten 
feet high, i^iath of Gath was nine feet high, and 
so also was one of the Eompn emperors. A skeleton 
was dug up at a place nedr St. Albans, near an urn 
marked Marcus Antoninus, eight feet high. Dr. 
Adam Clarke measured a man in Ireland who was 
eight feet six inches, and we recollect seeing a thigh¬ 
bone, which was taken out of a stone coffin found in 
Devonshire, which indicated a man of eight feet 
nine inches. There are indeed, we believe, men now 
living who are about the same height. From nine 
to ten feet, therefore, is the extreme which we can 


See “ Giants of Patagonia," p. 29. 
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though expressive of but little intelligence; thick, 
course, and stiff hair protects the head—its abun¬ 
dance making any artificial covering superfluous. It 
is worn long, generally divided at the neck, so as to 
hang in two folds over the shoulders and back, but 
is sometimes bound above the temples by a fillet, 
over which it flows in ample luxuriance. Like 
more civilised peoplo, the Patagonians take great 
pride in the proper disposition and effective dis¬ 
play of their hair. Their teeth are generally beau¬ 
tiful, sound,' and white—qbout the only attractive 
and civilised feature of their person^. Poet and 
hands are large, but not disproportionate to their 

total bulk. The women are propor- 

tionably smaller than the men, and rather inclined 
to embonpoint." 

Such are the giants of the old Spanish histo¬ 
rians as seen by modern navigators. There are, 
however, other proofs of the enormous stature of 1 
the race, which at once sot the question at rest; 
such as the bodies which have been disinterred, 
and the armour which" has been worn by people in 
various ages and countries. We have bodies, 
principally mummies, from Egypt, which are at 
least three thousand years old. Since the time 
when these people lived not only scores of genera; 
tions, but whole races of men have been burr.; 
lived, and died; and still the mummies, as they 
lie before us, are, we believe, in no ease larger 
than the same class of people which they represent 
amongst us at the present day. The same obser¬ 
vation applies also to the armour which has been 
dug out of tumuli and ancient graves. Poets and 
historians have represented their heroes as men of 
enormous size and strength. Homer speaks of. 
the men who fought at Troy as hurling stones itt 
each other, that twenty men of these degenerate 
days could scarcely lift; but wMu we examine 
the armour of those redoubtable warriors, wo 
are convinced that it could hardly be worn by our 
Life Guards. This is found to be the ease with 
the armour of the knights who won such renowd by 
their prowess in the crusades aud tournaments of 
England. They were very terrible, no doubt, to 
the monks and unarmed peasantry, but even in 
point of physical strength were in no way superior 
to the present generation of Englishmen. 

Upon tho whole, then, wo Conclude that giants 
have always been rarities, that there never was a 
race of giants, and that the common stature of 
mankind has remained much the same ever since 
the flood—the Patagonians being as large, and the 
Esquimaux and tl\e Bushmen a^ small, as any 
■races of men that ever lived. 


THE OLD CITY OF TREVES, AND THE 
WAY TO IT. 

The Moselle is a copy of the Rhine. Not.indeed 
in the flow of its waters, which is far less deep 
and majestic than the great absorbing flood into 
which it pours its stream, but 'in the scenery 
which covers and clowns its banks—-in the shores 
of pebble rock, green sward, and rushes, with 
which in succession the gentle current is hemmed 
in and lined—in tho hills, sloping or abrupt, 
which ever and anon are seen bordering the view 
on either side—in the numerous villages aud little 


towns which lie nestling among trees, or which 
i stand out boldly close to the river’s edge—in the 
! quaint old architecture of tho buildings, the Ro- 
; rnanpque stylo of the churches, tho ruins of leu- 
i dal ,'ortresses on the IroWning height, and the 
I orelwrds, the fields, and especially the vineyards, 
, whkh give an aspect of richness and fertility to the 
I r yht,je. Pleasant is it to go up from Coblent/, to 
! the , ld city of Treves—a two days’ excursion, ae- 
I cording to the present arrangement of the stea.o- 
; boats; and, after having gazed for hours on the 
slowly moving panorama of mountains in an 
amazing'diversity of shapes and positions, with 
corresponding varieties of detail in the objeuts 
which stud and enliven them, very pleasant is it 
to land at Alf, and climb up the woody hill, anil 
stand on the top, where you find that the river 
winds so abruptly as to form the shore into a 
slender promontory or tongue of lanu, from the 
ridgy back of which the traveller sees the spark¬ 
ling water on each side, reminding him of the 
scenery at Symons Yat on the beautiful Wye. 
Trarhach, or Traben, on the opposite bank, is the 
usual halting-place for the night—rude and pri¬ 
mitive enough, but withal sufficient to content a 
weary tourist, in search, not of the luxurious, hut 
of the picturesque and romantic. There he sees, 
recorded oil tho walls of tho little hostelry, tho 
height of floods which have at dilfercnt periods 
devastated the region—one in 1850 reaching the 
second story of the house, one in 1781 nearly to 
the third. The second day’s voyage carries one 
past a long succession of landscape, inferior, per¬ 
haps, on the whole, to the foregoing, but still 
almost all very beautiful, some indeed very grand, 
till in approaching Treves, the bright green vines, 
on the red sandstone rocks, prodnee a very angu¬ 
lar and refreshing effect. Wo have lately traversed 
this delightful region on our way to the famous 
city—feeling, however, as we always do in gliding 
along rivers, that the best way to appreciate and 
enjoy them is often to land, sometimes long to 
loiter, and always leisurely to ramble among the 
nooks and corners, tho woods and dells, the vil¬ 
lages and cottages, that appeal so temptingly to 
the eye of„the tasteful and nature-loving pilgrim. 

Everybody lias heard of the Holy Coat at Treves, 
which was exhibited in 1814, for eight weeks, to 
more than a million people, far and near, who 
came to sec the boasted relic. They pretend that 
it is the garment without seam worn by our 
Lord at the time of his crucifixion, and that it was 
given to the church by Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great. Nobody is able to trace 
even such an assumed relic further back than 
1157; and, since then, it is acknowledged that 
the coat has twice disappeared for a very long 
period. Hut, of course, the want of evidence as to 
the genuineness of such things is n£ stumbling- 
block to the faith of those whose "Creed is to be¬ 
lieve whatever their cliuvch 'cells them, and who 
seem to think that the more monstrous the story 
the more meritorious the assent to it. 

During the period of pilgrimage just referred 
t", the relic was placed on the high altar of the 
cathedral, encased in a frame of glass and sur. 
rounded by brilliant lights. The people came in 
processions of hundreds and thousands. “The 
lame, the blind, and the sick,” says a eontempo- 
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rary iiccount, “ arc not few in their ranks, and it 
is observable that the majority arc women. They 
arc continually arriving, pouring in at the several 
gates of the city, in un almost continued strann, 
accompanied by priests, banners, and crosses,tind 
alternate singing and praying. They are maul of 
them heavily laden, their packs on their batiks, 
their bright brass pans, pitchers, and tea kctfcs,, 
of all shapes, in their hands, or ailing on t'leir 
anus, while their fingers are busily employed* on 
their beads. Way-worn and foot-sore, fatigued 
and heavy, they yet pursue their toilsome march, 
intent upon the attainment of the'one object of 
their pilgrimage.” Treves was turned into a fair or 
an encampment, presenting a revivalsof the wildest 
scenes of fanatical excitement that was ever wit¬ 
nessed at Cologne in the middle ages, when the 
shrine of the three kings was in all its glory. 

“ On all sides,” the account goes ou to say, “ mixed 
up with marketable commodities of all colours, 
booths, and benches, and tables for the sale of 
rosaries, trinkets, and pictures of the holy robe, lie 
on straw, which is strewn for the purpose, the 
various groups of pilgrims in all the different cos¬ 
tumes of their several countries. Some arc still 
praying, always aloud ; some spreading the frugal 
meal, or boiling their kettles of brass, or quietly 
sleeping away the fatigues of many a mile. On ; 
one hand you still hear the sacred chant, or the , 
simplo hymn; on the other, the more boisterous 
song of mirth, for tho beer glass and the flask are * 
not wanting to fill up the measure of variety." It ; 
is only at intervals the* coat is exhibited. Thirty- i 
lour years had elapsed between the last display : 
and that which preceded it. If there bo such 
healing virtue in the relie as we have heard, sim¬ 
ple folk* may wonder why it is so rarely shown ; '■ 
but there arc principles of policy, which it does , 
not require very shrewd folks to discover, that 
may reasonably account for tho alternate hiding 
and revealing of the wondej. Of course, we saw j 
nothing of tho Holy "Coat; but we saw a great | 
deal that deeply interested us. 

The city in some parts is very picturesque, i 
The houses near the Porta Nigra, or black gate, 
are spocially so. The over-hanging stJycs, the 
gables with a kind of retreating forehead, the 
dormer windows and little crosses ou the summit.! 
of the roofs, tho irregular fronts, and the enor¬ 
mous griffm-looking monsters that sprawl out at 
tho corners—these arc elements of a picture, very 
quaint and odd, heightened somewhat by the rude 
j old pillar cross in the middle, with a group of 
market dancers around it. 

The cathedral takes one hack to mediiuval times, 
and, as we shall presently see, further still. The pre¬ 
sent building is of the Romanesque style—heavy, 
massive, grand. It dates from the eleventh and 
twelfth cenluiVs, and in its round arches and enor- 
| mous monolitmc columns, presents some fine ex¬ 
amples of the Lombifrdifr- modifications of the 
latest Roman. Tho two choirs, east and west, 
with elevated floors reached by flights of steps, 
are very remarkable; and the sculpture of the 
pulpit, illustrating the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, is likely to arrest the attention of the 
curious. The church has a crypt beneath, and a 
building attached to it with a conical roof, in 
which the Holy Coat is kept. The whole edifice 


strikes one with the grandeur of its proportions, 
and especially as seen towards eventide, when tho 
shadows fall solemnly over nave and aisles, fills the 
mind with awe ; bnt for elegance and beauty you 
must visit the adjoining lady church, ealled tho 
Liebfrauenkm'hc. This is in tho early pointed 
style of the thirteenth century, ami has been said 
to be the work of some EnglisU architect. It is 
in the fBrm of a Greek cross, with aisles and 
chapels round, and a Alioir at the east terminating 
in an apse of five sides. ,It has a central lantern, 
borne up by hvyelvo majestic columns, named after 
the appstles* #ach having engraved on it a portion 
of the creed. St. Peter begins with, “ I believe 
in God the Father Almighty,” etc., and Matthias, 
who takes the place of Judas, ends with the con¬ 
fession of “ life everlastingthe whole forming a 
curious example of mediaeval symbolism, as well as 
of architectural effect, the latter of which can be 
fully appreciated only as seen from one particular 
spot, which the guide very carefully points out. 

The church has some fine monuments—a mum¬ 
mified human body preserved in a glass ease, and 
other noticeable things, of which a picture of ISt. 
Sebastian, by Guido Rcni, is a truly valuable 
specimen of Italian art. JVe passed out at the ! 
CiVt end into a very fine cloister with double 
aisles, and groined roof with busses, the outer side of 
the walls being Idled in with glazed windows. Nor 
should we omit to notice, amongst tho beautiful 
features of this building, the portal at tho west end, 
Which exhibits a rich mass of sculptured ornament. 

The cathedral, as a relic of mediuwal Treves, 
carries back our thoughts to the palmy days of the 
electorate, when the archbishop of the city ranked 
as h prince elector of Germany, taking part in the . 
choice of emperor and in all the great affairs of 
the empire, as wfll ns ruling over Ills own princi¬ 
pality ; and perhaps the traveller will think of 
some of tho stirring scenes which occurred here in 
those aid times, when, from Treves standing ou 
the Borders of Germany, princes of other states 
came there to meet the emperor. The famous 
meeting between Charles the Hold of Burgundy 
and the imperial Maximilian may occur to his 
recollection, as he thinks of what has passed in the 
neighbourhood of the church valid in the halls of 
the electoral palace. The pomp and circumstance 
of that interview may come "before him when the 
rash and wayward prince was in treaty for the 
marriage of his daughter, the celebrated Mary of 
Burgundy, with the occupant of the imperial 
throne. The foqner stickling^ tor the title of j 
king as the condition of the marriage, and the 
latter refusing do concede that point till he had 
j gained his bride, they quarrelled together and 
! separated without accomplishing their purpose, ! 
much to the mortification of the lady, who loved 
Maximilian, and who, after her father’s death, | 
did marry him. j 

Thinking of the Lombardic style of the cathe- j 
dral architecture, one’s thoughts ramble back fur- ! 
tlier still, even to'the days of Lothaire, the soil of j 
Louis le Debonnaire, who, in tljo division ot his 
father’s empire, received as his portion a territory 
stretching from Treves along the Rhine, over the 
Alps, into Lombardy—the preponderance of Ro¬ 
man elements throughout this chain of countries 
forming its links of union, of which the manifest 
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BCLNE IN TUCVL>j DCHINO THE EXHIBITION Oft THE HOLY COAT* 


signs still remain in the Romanesque architecture, 
which may be traced from one end of the region 
to the other. 

We have said that the cathedral at Treves takes 
us back to times earlier than the medieval, A 
genuine Roman bath, converted into a font, re¬ 
mains in the building. Three columns of great 
height, evidently belonging to the Roman age, 
must arrest the attention of every one who walks 
along the nave. The fragments of a fourth lie 
outside. There are Roman brinks in the western 
apse and tho side walls. In the ninth century, we 
learn, from authentic records, that it was adorned 
with Roman mosaics, the gift of the empress 
Helena, to whom the erection of the original 
church on this site has been commonly ascribed, 
fthn is said to have consecrated to the service of 
Christianity a Roman basilica, or court of justice, 


previously existing on this spot—a kind of struc¬ 
ture which, we have every renson to believe, 
formed the model of the earliest Roman churches. 
Rut the Roman remains and memorials in this in¬ 
teresting edifice are scanty compared with the 
relics of the Latin empire, whieh, above all cities 
in the north of Europe, distinguish snd enrich the 
city of Treves. 

The palace of the bi^hop^lectors is not far from 
the cathedral; and attached to this buildiug, now 
converted into barracks, is an immense fragment 
of some Roman structure, consisting of a long hall, 
divided by plain pilasters and a sort of round apse 
at the further end. The latter goes by the name 
of the heathen tower, and the whole porlibn of 
brickwork has been designated the palace of Con¬ 
stantine. The manufacture of the bricks and the 
construction of the pile are unmistakeably Roman; 
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but different opinions lmve been entertained as to full of Roman blood, trying their strength at disc 
the original design of the building. The idea of and ball; and, finally, to conjure up gay citi- 
its having been a palatial residence is successfully zens and soldiers, flocking to witness some Latin 
combated by Wyttenbach, tho best antiquarian play. Such fancies, in such a place, “ come like 
writer on Treves, who is “ strongly inclined lo be* visions, so depart," and leave behind' them solemn 
lieve that these remains constitute the ruinl of a thoughts that may be made salutary. It is plea- 
vast theatre, devoted either to scenic represents- sant afterwards to climb up into the Roman tower, 
tions or other public amusements^' The dime*- at one angle of the ruins, with the original stair- 
sions of the windows or open arches, on Ivery case stifl preserved, and to gaze on the broad open 
side, and the peculiar coping of the walls, ns if landscape encircling* it, here studded with human 
not constructed to sustain a roof, favour the'sup- habitations, there covered with nature’s beauty; 
position of the learned archaeologist. This'huge and then,ifr is in keeping with the spot to muse 
relic of brick and mortar is now' being* built up on the words of the wisest of men: “ One genera- 
into a distinct edifice, whieh is to serve for a tion passeth away and another generation cometli, 
Lutheran church. It will eertaiidy have nothing but the earth abideth for ever." 
beautiful in its exterior to recommend it, for it It is a pleasant country walk, for about a quarter 
looks more like one of our large manufactories in of a mile in an easterly direction, from the baths 
the north than anything else. Tho restoration it to the amphitheatre. The latter remains, like the 
has undergone obliterates its rfiore obvious signs former, are in a much better state than they were 
of antiquity, though, on close inspection, its Ho- before the late* king of Prussia expended large 
man character is very clear. sums of money in clearing away the rnbbish which 

From this part of Treves to what are called the had accumulated around them. Earth, to the 

Roman baths is a short distance, and one can depth of twenty feet, was removed from the sur- 

imagine, in crossing the great open square which face of the amphitheatre, and the form and ar« 
separates them from each other, how crowds of rangement of this favourite place of resort for the 
Roman people, in the days of the empire, passed jjpeople of Roman Treves *are now well exhibited, 
to and fro between these places of entertainment, jit is of an oval shape—a sort of long basin with 
The buildings, which are spacious, .and which, as , two main entrances, south and north. The pave- 
now seen, consist of limestone and brick walls, ! ment of the arena is formed by the solid rock, 
arches, towers, and other crumbling remains, have which extends over the neighbourhood; and the 
been devoted to diflerent purposes since the maS- sides are cut out of the low hill, or composed of 

ters of the world left the place. Wo aro told* earthworks thrown up from the excavations, 

thero was a church fiere in the middle ages; and, 1 Owing to this circumstance, there never could 
until within a recent period, the ruins were incor- ; havo been here as much masonry as in Roman 
porated into the fortifications of the town, and an* 1 amphitheatres in other situations—Verona and 
archway in an outer wall served for an entrance ; Rome, for instance. The faces of the hill, how.- 
"gate *to Treves. The original purpose of these ever, were covered with tiers of stone seats. A 
buildings has become a matter of doubt. At a j parapet of njarble probably ran round the arena ; 
meeting of the French Society for Preserving His- and, encircling the outer circumference of the am- 
torical Monuments, held at Treves in 1846, it was phitheatre at the top, and built upon the earth 
contended by some, that "these remains were part nnyiftds, which were the grand substructions of 
of an imperial palace; but that opinion was warmly the edifice, there were most likely walls of some 
contested on the spot, and we think the old tra- kind, having columns of classic architecture; but 
dition of their being baths is the best supported, all these handiworks of the Roman colonists on the 
There are still constructions which loojr as if they Moselle have long since disappeared, except some 
had been cisterns for bathing and swimming, j fragments, from which Wyttenbach judges that 
Hypocausts are visible, which, when uncovered ! the building was “ composed of cubic blocks of 
some time ngo, were in each a state of preserva- [ stone, of secondary limestone of a late formation, 
tion that it seemed as if very little reparation | alternating with masses of brickwork of the same 
would be required to adapt them to present use. ; form—an arrangement which has an agreeable 
“ Roman baths were places of resort, not only for appearance, even in its present ruined condition." 
bathing, but for general amusement, and were ac- The principal portions of the old mnsonry of the 
cordingly furnished with saloons and halls and ; amphitheatre remaining in their original position 
shady walks, with libraries and convenience for 1 are in tho arches of the two vaulted passages—pro¬ 
playing games, and even with such apparatus as | bably private "entrances for persons of distinction 
are requisite for theatrical exhibitions. Conse- j —which led into the arena from the side next the 
quently, this now silent spot, where grass and j city. There are, indeed, remains of towers on tho 
moss and .wild flowers cover the work of the outside of the main entrances, but perhaps they 
architect, sijp^csts pictures of life, activity, and j were originally unconnected with the building, 
merriment • arid it require no great power in the and were “ part of the fortifications erected by 
imaginative faculty to raise these ruins into their the Roman Treviri against the Vandals in the 
pristine classic splendour, to restore Corinthian beginning of the fifth century.” Seven doorways, 
capitals and mosaic pavements, seats of marble, still existing, seem to have been intended as en- 
and manifold luxuries of the later Roman civilisa- trances for the gladiators and wild beasts, and 
tion; to spread forth piles of mss. ; to gather there are also a few of the old stone seats to be 
roond an author a group of listless auditors, whom seen on tjic Blopes of this very interesting place, 
lie has invited to hear his last poem; to arrange The amphitheatre was small compared with 
larger crowds abont the dancers and wrestlers; those above alluded to, being only 219 feet long 
to place in some outer court a band of youngsters, and 155 broad, and incapable of accommodating 
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more than 0000 spectators, whereas that at Verona 
i held 22,000, and the Roman coliseum the prodi- 
| gious number of 87,000. About the date of Iho 
1 1 building at Treves no certain information lma 
been obtained • a votive eippus, dedicated to Jupi¬ 
ter and Juno for the health of the emperor Trajan, 

; i found on the spot some years ago, would seem to 
| i indicate the existence of the amphitheatre under 
! that emperor’s reign. It is very affecting to walk, 

I as wo did in the evening, ardhnd these remains, 
j and to think*of the boisterous und savage exeite- 
j ment, so illustrative of the debased merjl civilisa- . 
I tiou of the Romans, which was often felt.and 
| witnessed on the seats which once covered these 
I now quiet hills. The spot is connected with Con- 
I stantine, who here exposed to the wild beasts some 
| p of his enemies whom he had taken in battle. The 
I ' lirst of these cruel scenes was when he caused two 
Frankish princes to be torn in pieces here; an- 
, other occurred seven years afterwards, when the 
' like fate befel the Bructcrians whom lie had cap- 

■ tured, on which occasion, we are told by a eon- 

■ temporary historian, the very beasts desisted 
1 from the work of slaughter through satiety and 

fatigue. More of these unfortunate wretches were 
I compelled to turn their arms against each other in. 

; | gladiatorial combats; and we further read, in on O' 
i' of the eulogies on Constantine, that many, finding 
'i death inevitable, had recourse to self-destruction, 

!! not only to hasten their end, but that, in shorten¬ 
ing their own sufferings, they might shorten also 
ji the pleasure which the sight of their protracted 
' pain gave their savage enemies. Another histo- 

I rical association, of a somewhat different kind, is 
! connected with the amphitheatre at Treves. Here,, 

| in 400, during one of the invasions of the empire 
j by Crocus, prince of the Vandals, when his army 
j j had crossed the Rhine at Mayence, and were on 
l] their way from the city of Meta to this centre of 
j Roman power on the Moselle, the inhabitants of 

II Troves gathered together to make a vigorous re- 
! sistance, shutting themselves up within the walls, 

and fortifying the spot, and that with such sue- 
! cess as to compel the invaders to retire. 

It is now time to make our way to what is by 
' far the finest of the Roman remains in Treves. 

1 After a walk of about ten minutes we reach the 
! famous Porta Nigra, or black gate, on the north 
| sido of the city. It is in a statu of preservation 
j to rejoice the heart of an antiquary,'—no shattered 
; fragment, with here a crumbling arch, and there 
j a broken column, and yonder traces of a wall, 

| leaving a large spupe on which the imagination 
| must be a little industrious to build up the wholo 
i into order and form. The Roman gate at Treves 

! stands almost entire, as it was when the legio/is 

tramped in and out under the ^reat archways. 

! There it is, of darkish sand-stone, with a tower 

■ quite perfect on tho right hipid, looking at it from 

| the country. There are tho four stories in tho 

j tower, with arches and Tuscan columns ou each 

story. The tower on the left hand is less com¬ 
plete, being deprived of the upper part; but two 
stories there arc entire, as well as along the face of 
the building over the two largo entrances. Some 
of the blocks are of the most huge dimensions, and 
in the pillars supporting the gates may be still 
seen channels or grooves, in which, probably, some 
sort of portcullis might once be used. The edges 


of the stones have been a good deal broken, giving 
them a sort of diamond-shaped look—the result, it 
is said, of barbarian attempts, by boring, to gut at 
the rwetal clamps by which they fancied the ma¬ 
sonry/was riveted together.' There are also marks 
gravdi on some of the stones, such as may be met 
with Ion tombs of the fourth century. Such a 
bailiMng as thy*, of course, has given rise to all 
sortslof archaeological speculations. Some have 
maintained that it is not Roman at all, but tllb 
work'of the Franks in the middle ages—a thcoi y 
which'seems to us, from the manifest classical ap¬ 
pearance *of the structure, totally inadmissible. 
Some, going to the other extreme, claim for it an 
antiquity prior to the Romans, in tho extravagant 
spirit of the inscription on the wall of the llotlicn 
Haus : “ Ante Romam Treviris stetit annis srm .” 
It is most likely a work of the fourth century, to 
whioli period not ohly the architecture and marks 
on the stones would appear to point, but coins 
also, struck at Treves, and found in and about the 
city, bearing on the one side the head of Con¬ 
stantine, and on the reverse a gate with two 
towers like the gate before us. Since the Roman 
times, however, the gate has been applied to eccle¬ 
siastical uses. It was converted into a church ir 
the eleventh century, and dedicated to a saint 
named Simeon.—an anchorite from Syracuse, who, 
returning from the Holy Land, chose, as a matte.- 
of most mistaken merit, to live on tho top of the 
gateway, after tho manner of another of the satin: 
'name, Simeon Stylitcs. . 

Augustine, in his Confessions, mentions Treves: 
and among tho associations ol' war, politics, and 
•ancient civilisation, which cluster round the city, 
it is interesting to remember the record connected 
with it which that famous father of the batin' 
church has given. He describes two courtiers, 
who, when the emperor was taken np with the 
Circensian games, went out to walk in some sub¬ 
urban gardens, and lighted on a cottage, inhabited, 
as he says, by certain poor in spirit, of whom is. 
the kingdom of heaven. There they met with the 
life of Antony, undone of them said to the olliei : 
“ Tell me, I pray, what shall we gain by our la 
hours ? What do we aim at ? Can we' hope mm <• 
than to*be favourites of the emperor? In this, 
what is there not unsatisfactory and full of peril ? 
And when shall we attain it? But to be friend 
of God, if I wish that, I may be it at once.” Tliev 
both broke loose, Augustine says, from their 
earthly hopes, and resolved to servo God, and, in¬ 
stead of returning to tho imperial palace, remained 
in tho humble cottage. Their religious feeling 
was strongly dashed with ascetic superstition, as 
was the case with the piety of Augustine himself 
and his great master Ambrose; but the little in¬ 
cident will surely be interesting to, any of a 
Christian mind, whether rambling ^out the re- 
mains of old Treves, or ^reading of its antiquities 
and history. " 

' VVo left the city'for Aix-la-Chapelle, crossing 
the bridge which spans the Moselle. The lower 
1 portions of the piers are Roman—the foundations, 
in fact, of the old structure, which, probably, in 
the days of Agrippa, was built over the river. 
Much of the original erection remained till the 
year lliSO, when it was blown up by the French 
army. Leaving the city by this route, our last 
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thoughts were carried back to the earliest period 
of its history, and 'much did we long to renew our 
visit and to investigate at greater leisure the rich 
relics of the place, as the diligence went slowly 
winding up the liills.on the other side of the liver, 
commanding a beautiful prospect, lit up by a lull* 


sion, their servants to go shopping at night: while 
another chws, without knowing it, maintain n sys¬ 
tem of late shopping by giving orders to milli¬ 
ners and drossinhkers in the evening, to be executed 
the next day, and which could not' be executed 
were there no shops open at night for the sale of 


orbed moon, till a turn in the road shut up the v\cw, materials. It is to this sort of^ inadvertency that 
and wo were buried in gloom under the shadow oK not only much of the late shopping, but of the late 
. thick trees, * I , labour iif the workshops of small traders, is owing. 

| Ladies in want of nedr dresses should be content to 
j wait a moderate time for them -, the hame advice 
i will apply to‘gentlemen, and to all who have orders 
i of any.kind to be executed—from the shopman him- 
self, ambitious to appear in the gloss of a new suit, 


I 


PROTRACTED LABOUR. 

Ill,—TUB ltEUEDY. • 

When a man or a multitude has committed a 
mischievous blunder, the best and wisest thing to 1 who must not drive his brother the tailor, up to the 
be done is to set about repairing it: when a heed- 1 government and the legislature, who must learn to 
less traveller strays into a bog, the more he per- ; control the execution of their emergency wosk, so 
shits the deeper he plunges until lie return upon j as to prevent the tyranny exercised by the bluc- 
his track. Such a blunder and such a bog is the , book over unfortunate printers, 
excessive labour system; and there is no way of i We remarked, in a former paper, that nothing is 
getting out of its toils and avoiding its fatal con- ! gained by the system of protected labour; that is, 
sequences but by retracing our steps. We must j that neither master nor man is a penny the richer, 
revert to the old plan, and tread again the old in the long-run, by adherence to that system. This 
paths—must acknowledge the human rights of our j looks like a bold assertion, and appears to need 
servants and dependants, must restore the sacred ■ proof; but we did not make it unadvisedly. We 
privileges of which we or our fathers have deprived i have watched the effect of excessive toil in the work- 
them, and convert the breathing machines of the j scop, continued from mouth to month under the 
counter and the workshop again into men and j constant spur of demand ; and have been forced to 
women living reasonable lives, with leisure for t(ie | the conclusion, that though the workman earns a 
!-!• 


play of human sympathies and the culture of im- ] large increase of wages at some seasons, tho gain 
mortal hopes. Either we must do this, or we must'] did not more than compensate for the loss of health 
plunge deeper into the guilt of the evil whose [ ‘ 
pernicious effects wc have already reviewed. The 
remedy, to be efficient and lasting, must be radical 


tvnd energy at others—lor increase of expense by 
taking liis meals away from home, for the cost ot 
extra stimulants, and (more than all the rest) for 
and complete; and it will bo neither without the j the days or weeks of enforced idleness, which in- 
hearty co-operation of the employers on tho one j variably follows a sesison of excessive toil. In most 


hand, mid their patrons, the public, on the other. 
To the master or employer, be it remembered, the 
public approbation is of inestimable importance; by 
it lie stands or falls, and without it he has no com¬ 
mercial existence, not .even Qir a day. In the most 


manual trades the Older hands wonld conlirm this 
assertion, to w^ich the younger, confident in the 
strength of their youth, might perhaps demur; but, 
taking the average of the workman’s life, it is per¬ 
fectly Srue. With regard to the master, the gains 


literal sense, therefore, tho Protracted Labour j whicri he makes by employing his hands during 
question is a public question ; it lies in the hands : over-honrs are as often as not counterbalanced by 
of the public as completely as the kernel in tho | the loss ensuing from the increased expense of fires, 
shell; and tho master, be he willing, or unwilling gas, or candles—by the destruction of material inse- 
to manumit bis toiling dependants, waits,but the parable from hurried labours—by the increased 
fiat of the public to determine his own. If, is to wages of overtime—and by tISte nonproductiveness 
catch the public customer that the shopkeeper opens of his plant during the pausp which ensues when 
his doors at all hours of the night; and it is to | the rush of business is over. Such, at least, is the 
gratify tlic public patron that the manufacturer i master’s account, as we have heard it from his own 
keeps his “ hands ” at their labour all the night j lips. Thus much for our own experience. From 
through. The public has but to utter its veto, i what follows it will be seen that it is corroborated 
and act upon its utterance, aud the question is j by that of the London shopkeepers, who, in esta- 
settled. Let the public discountenance late shop- j Wishing by their testimony the fact that they have 
ping—discourage the employer of late labour— i lost nothing pecuniarily by closing their shops at 
net their faces entirely against late paymasters, who 1 an early hour, do virtually prove that the system of 
created and maintain the impious Sunday market-— | late shopkeeping is pecuniarily unprofitable. We 


quote the following testimony from some of the 
first tradesmen in the metropolis, who have adopted 
the practice of early closing, as illustrative of their 


and all the evils of which we now complain are at 
an cud. V 

But the pubiit is composed of individuals, and i 
wo have unfortunately ft) regret, that while, as ad- ! experience and sentiments, 
voeates of early closing, tho public award us their j Tho first witness (tho senior partner of an ex¬ 
sanction, the individuals me less careful in adding i tensive establishment) declares that lie had tried 
their-practical co-operation. On looking a little! for some years the early-hour system, and had done 
closely into facts, we find that some who wish us so without loss. In fact it had been a gain to hint, 
success do most provokingly hinder our course, ■ for he had saved twenty-five per cent, in gas; and 
through not perceiving or recollecting how they : lie found, since he had adopted that system, his 
might assist us. Thus many, who do their own young men were more ready to serve him. IIo 
shopping in the day, allow, if they do not cominis- was convinced that an abridgment of the late-hour 
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system would be attended with the most beneficial 
results to young men. He well remembered, when . 
suffering himself as a young man from that system, 
lie had often wished that death wonld terminate 
his misery. 

A second witness repudiates the idea that there | 
is either profit or .advantage from the late-hour 
system. He considers the benefits to be. entirely i 
on the other side, as early closing could not fail ' 
to give rise to a superior dais of men : and what 1 
employers Whnt in their young men is honesty and 
respectability of character. i 

A third, who is a chemist, sees no reason why his 
own business should not close early as well as others. , 
lie considers it of the first importance to the public 
that chemists should master their profession, which 
they cannot do under the late-liour system. He | 
has for some time closed his shop entirely on Bun- j 
days, and sees no reason why it should not be 
closed early at night. If people want medicines 
they cau ring the bell. 

A fourth informs us that for five years lie has 
closed his shop at an early hour; that, so far from 
his business decreasing, it had steadily increased, 
and he had found the greatest benefit from spend¬ 
ing the evening hours with his family. In a pecu • 
niary point of view the change is an advantage, 
the late-hour system being profitable only to the 
gas companies. 

A fifth, having tried the early closing, affirms 
that in his case the results at the end of the year 
were just the same as when the hours were consi¬ 
derably later. 

A sixth has been fourteen years in the oil and 
colour trade. The first ten were under the late- 
•liour system, and the last four years he had closed 
at six in the evening, and during that time he had 
not lost a single customer; on the contrary, he had 
in the last four years considerably increased the 
amount of his business. 

A seventh tells ns that, after trying the early 
closing system for seven years, he had found little 
if any inconvenience from it, and had the delight 
of witnessing a great improvement in the general 
conduct of the young men in his establishment. 

The above seven witnesses are all shopkeepers, 
it will be observed. 1 We might, had we thought 
proper, have selected evidence telling still more 
strongly in favour of early closing, but we pre¬ 
ferred giving such testimony as came to hand at 
random, in order to state the caso fairly. We con¬ 
ceive that we have cited sufficient proof of the truth 
of our assertion, .that tho system of protracted 
labour is profitable, even in a pecuniary point of 
view, neither to master nor servant. In urging 
the masters and employers of every species of, in- | 
dustry, therefore, to revert to the old system of 
moderate labour and moderate hours, we are re¬ 
commending to them no hgzardous or untried ex¬ 
periment ; but, on the contrary, a measure well 
attested and approved, by which a grievous social 
blunder, fraught with the most cpiel injustice, may 
be obviated, to their own especial advantage, the 
advantage of their dependants, and of society at 
large. There is reason for believing that the ma¬ 
jority of employers need no very powerful argu¬ 
ments, beyond their own experience of business, to 
convince them of the impolicy of the late-hour 
system, and that they would willingly abate its 


tyranny but for the opposition of rivals in trade, 
against whom they feel compelled to act in self- 
defence. To such we would say, Have faith in the 
rule ,t>f right; do justly from higher considerations 
thaivthose of profit. Dori’t-*-as a worthy grocer 
who, a we might have added to our list of witnesses, 
put # ft it—don’t be peeping round the comer to see 
ifywr neighbour’s shop is closed; but close your 
own at a proper time, and sec how the experiment ■ 
will work. And, while giving a word of advice 10 
the employer, we may add another to our friends 
the public. You lmve as large a stake in the suc¬ 
cess of the reform to be effected in our system of 
labour as either employer or employed, for it is you 
who are the sufferers in pocket by the demoraliza¬ 
tion of commerce. It behoves you, therefore, to 
set your faces against a system which acts by mo¬ 
rally debasing its agents and tools, nnd you can do 
this in no better ’t/ay, in no more Christian spirit, 
than by dealing, as much as possible, with those 
who deal justly with their dependants. 

We have stated the case, and must leave it now 
in the hands of the public: it remains only to 
direct attention briefly to the means which are in 
operation for mitigating the curse of protracted 
labour, and restoring to the labourer that leisure 
which, whether lie use or abuse it, is but his just 
and lawful inheritance. 

As far back as eighteen or twenty years ago, the 
excessive labour carried on in various departments 
of industry had excited the alarm of many benevo¬ 
lent persons, who watched the growing evil with a 
perfect consciousness of its pernicious effects. It 
was not, however, until IS 12 that a society, under 
the name of the “ Early Closing Association,” was 
formed, with tho view of arresting the progress of 
the evil and advocating the rights of the employed. 
The association had little money to expend, and 
was backed by no powerful influence beyond the 
broad principle of justice upon which it was based. 
It sought to accomplish its object in a quiet nnd 
peaceful way, by such use of the pulpit, the plat¬ 
form, and the press, as it could command—by tho 
gentle pressure of conciliation, kindness, and per¬ 
suasion—and by the moderation and reasonableness 
of its recommendations. That it should encounter 
opposition and rebuke from some, and bo met by 
argument from others, was only to be expected; 
but, in spite of all difficulties, its progress, though 
slow and gradual, has been solid and substantial. 
Through its agency, the miseries of late employ¬ 
ment have been done away in many large establish¬ 
ments and greatly mitigated in others, not only in 
London, but in all the commercial cities of the 
kingdom; many among the most respectable class 
of employers have listened to its appeal, and cither 
commenced or carried out the desired reform. Of 
their testimony, with regard to the results of early 
closing upon their interests, we lytve given sonic 
extracts above, and we, may add here, that those 
who it was assumed would 6e injured by it are now 
among its warmest and most liberal advocates. 
Contemporaneously with the partial spread of the 
early-closing system have arisen a number of valu¬ 
able institutions for mental improvement, which, 
but for the existence of the Association, eould 
themselves never have existed. It is a sufficient 
refutation of the arguments of those who contended 
that an increase of leisure wonld only lead to an 
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increase of dissipation, to quote tho fact that in 
establishments where the early closing has been 
adopted, the majority of the young men have en- ' 
rolled themselves as members of such institutions. j 
The experiment, so far as it has been tried.^fully ; 
justifies the expectation that opportunity foij im- ; 
provement will produce a better class of me a for ; 
service; that it has done so to some extent alr^&dj;, ! 
we have the evidence of many employer 9 to flfove. j 
litany thousands of the youth of both sexes,| are, j 
however, still debarred from the benefit of these j 
institutions; and it is only from the adoption of 
the early-closing system on the prfrt of their em¬ 
ployers that they can hope to profit by them* 
Encouraged by the success of thsir past labours, 
the Karly Closing Association seeks now to extend 
its influence and operations. -It has already un¬ 
dertaken the cause of the chemist’s assistants, 
who are confined from early morning to near mid¬ 
night ; and it contemplates extending its efforts ] 
and effecting its reform among all the departments 
of industrial occupation where the hours of em- : 
ployment are unduly protracted. The enterprise, j 
thus extended *in its object, is one of no trifling I 
magnitude ; but, at the same time, it is one of stu- 
pendous importance to the cause of intellectual j 
progress, moral purity, and spiritual advancement; 
and it is on that account that we have felt it j 
our duty to call the attention of our readers to .the 
subject, and to claim their countenance, and, as far 
as possible, their co-operation, in its behalf. For : 
further information, and a mass of interesting de- < 
tails in reference to what has been done, we must j 
refer to the reports and other publications of the 
Association, which may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, at the Society’s Offices, 32, Ludgate Hill. j 

- I 

DOMESTIC LIFE IN PARIS. 

The morning has been cloudy and gusty and 
drizzling, with occasional variations of sharp spat-, 
tcring showers—the weather, in fact, has been tho 
reverse of inviting; and therefore, instead of 
marching forth into the slimf streets, with their 
scanty trottoirs, to see the world'abroad, we have . 
been amusing ourselves during the forenoon by 
such a limited survey of the Parisian Ivorld at; 
home, as we command from "a rather equivocal j 
position. Lodgings have been “ looking up,” as , 
the commercial phrase goes, in Paris, for some ! 
time; and, as a consequence, lodgers have been 
obliged to look up, and to go up too, higher by 
several flightB of stairs than many of them had an- j 
tieipated—we among the number. Hence it is \ 
that we find ourselves domiciled au qnatrieme; let 
us not be too proud to translate that; gentle 
reader, if thou be innocent of the Gallio vernacu¬ 
lar, know that it signifies the fourth floor, not 
taking into account the entresol, which is a com- 
pressed suit of apartments lying fiat as a baked 1 
biffin between two regular floors, like a slice of; 
ham between the buttered sidfes of a sandwich. At ' 

* Young men tliemaelvea, wo may add, have it largely in : 
their power to aocelorate or retard thia movement. Let them | 
reaolutely discountenance those places of sinful amusement 
which have been of late years opened up to wasto the leiaure 
conferred upon them; and by a wise employment of the mo¬ 
ments redeemed from toll, let them put to silence the objec¬ 
tions of those who are but too ready to And an exouse for op¬ 
posing the progress of the early-closing movement. 


the fourth floor we are nearly on a level with the 
battlements, yet we occupy a middle-class position, 
notwithstanding, for the tall sloping roof that 
towers away upwards is pierced with windows sup¬ 
plying light to at least three stories rbove us. The 
house we inhabit is an old-fashioned hotel in a well- 
known street, but a few minutes walk from the 
Palais Royal. The entrance from the street is by 
a grand* archway, big enough to admit a broad¬ 
wheeled wagon with all its load, and which in 
times gone by often did admit the equ : page of some 
count or peer, of the empire, with his retainers and 
followers. * JThe huge folding-doors appear, how¬ 
ever, at this moment, as though they had not been 
opened for a century, the ponderous bolts are 
rusted in the iron staples, and the massive locks 
are choked with accumulations of dust. All who 
enter now come through a side-door of the ordi¬ 
nary size, cut in the right-hand portion of tho old 
gates; and no one can pass in or out but under the 
observation of old Ganal, the porter, whose lodge 
is just within, and to whom'you must appeal by a 
bell, if he docs not happen to be on the look-out 
through the little window, which, just at the level 
of your face, commands the street. 

When Ganal has let yon in—which he does by 
pulling a string that lifts the latch—and you have 
passed along through the archway, you find your¬ 
self in a paved court some five-and-twenty yards 
square, surrounded with walls and windows to the 
i height of sixty feet or so, with a sloping, bulging, 
parabolic set of tiled roofs more than half as much 
| higher. If you be a personage of some preten- 
siou, and assume a genteel and fashionable air, and 
are come to visit a tenant of the first-floor, or the 
j entresol, Ganal will call a garfon or a waiting- 
maid, or he will go himself and escort you to their 
1 apartments; but if you be a plain man like our¬ 
selves, and should come to call upon such a nobody 
as the present writer, he will answer your inquiry 
stolidly, with the words, “ An quatrihme numero 
trehte-cinq,” and, poiutiug carelessly to a particular 
staircase, will, to use a popular phrase, leave you to 
follow your nose and find us out as you can. 

For a Parisian hotel, be it understood—at least 
such a one as that which we have made our 
temporary home—is as complete a microcosm as an 
English town. Here, beneath a single roof, are 
congregated individuals and families of all classes— 
i from the humble artisan to the fashionable 
aristocrat; and here it has happened, and will 
happen again, that on the same day is born into 
j the world the heir to a substantial fortune and a 
! luxurious life, and the heir to a destiny of the 
1 severest toil ejid deprivation. The hotel has ac¬ 
commodations for them all—in its spacious 
saloons—in its comfortable attics—in its lofty 
garrets and faraway nooks and crevices—accom¬ 
modation proportioned to their means and suitable 
I to their station. The* several classes are as much 
, secluded and separated from each other as though 
; they were miles asunder; proximity begets no 
intimacy, and ybu may live in the same hotel with 
: an old acquaintance, without knowing it, for 
1 months, unless by some chance rencontre on the 
stairs or in the galleries. 

Here, then, we are in our fourth floor, to which 
we ascend by a stone staircase, worn into fearful 
chasms by the traffic of two or three hundred 
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years. The chamber, though nearer the shv by a 
fathom or two than we should like, is not to be 
despised. The little bed in which we have slept 
peacefully stands in a recess in the wall, and a 
red curtain drawn ncross the recess converts the 
sleeping-room into a decent parlour, whose furni¬ 
ture consists of a,marble-topped bureau, a neat 
square table, half-a-dozen chairs, a eojiple of 
mirrors, a stove for a charcoal tire, a corner cup¬ 
board, and a few other trifles byway of ornaments. 
The (louring 4 consists of a pavement of hexagonal 
tiles, and by way of carpet there arc a couple of 
pieces of neat rush matting. The sjnrro.t has 
been induced for a consideration to fetch us a 
breakfast of coffee and eggs, and rolls without 
butter, and we have lingered over it longer than 
usual, in the hope that the rain, which drips and 
patters on the tiles in a fitful way, as though it 
meant to have done with it directly, would cease, 
and leave us free to walk forth. 'Still it does not 
cease, but spurts and. drips and spatters on ; and 
so we sit down at the window arid commence a 
course of observations limited by the parallelogram 
below and around 11 s. 

We remark, first, that the basement floor, which 
is a foot or two below the level of the paved yardy 
appears to be devoted to domestic purposes, and 
to contain all the appliances of the nibbing, 
scrubbing, and cooking departments, and to be the 
peculiar locality of those who have to execute 
them. There are a dozen doors at least opening 
into the yard ; some leading to larders, pantries, 
kitchens, or sculleries, and not a few to private 
staircases ; but there are three staircases standing 
open to the yard, the grand flight being eight o*‘ 
nine feet wide, and debouching in the corner to , 
the left of the porter’s lodge. Repeath this wide . 
flight, in a roomy sort of shod, sits er very diety 
looking genius in a black blouse, who, it is plain ' 
enough, is “ boots ” to the whole establishment, I 
and who sits scrubbing away the live-long day at 
such a museum of leather as would of itself all'ord 
us, had we time to study it, a key to the character 
of the whole population of the place. While we 
are conning this leathern alphabet, the head of an 
unmistakeable “Bull" emerges from a window 
opposite—then an arnfi, and a hand swaying a pair 
of ponderous “ Wellingtonsthe head bawls, 
“ Gawsong, deycrotty may hot,” and down go the 
boots with a bang upon the stones below. “ Gaw¬ 
song " looks up from his work scowlingly, and 
seems inclined to leave the boots soaking in the 
rain; he is offended-by Bull’s want of politeness; 
but he walks out a minute after, and kicks the 
obnoxious leather into his shed to atoait its turn. 

Up and down the grand staircase people are 
continually coming and going—.though lar the 
greater number going: some are genteel and well 
dressed; some are professional men going out to 
teach; 6ome are public functionaries; and one or 
two are in military garb: while others, and these 
not a few, are workmen and workmen's wives and 
children. Madame Gannl, the porter’s wife—who 
is twenty years at feast younger than her liege 
lord, and a wiry, active woman—darts up and 
down the stairs and across the court, now into the 
scullery or the kitchen, and now into her own 
room. Anon she appears in bonnet and shawl, 
with basket and umbrella, and followed by the 


shaggy unshorn poodle, and, loaded with com¬ 
missions which Gnnal has written down for her on 
paper, sallies forth into the street. 

Att a window on a level with that where we sit— 
not (jlppositc, but in that pile of the building which 
frontp the entranco—there sits, and has sat for 
the?* three hours, a black-bearded artist engaged 
ik jointing a .female figure with a child on her 
knee We can see bnt half of the face of the 
form b - , and the bare knee of the child ; and of the 
artist, himself we can discern but the back and 
shoulder^, and raven beard and whisker, and the 
projection of a sharp, unfleshy, intellectual-looking 
nose—nothing besides, save now and then the end 
of a brash and the knuckle of his bony thumb 
rising through his palette. In the room imme¬ 
diately over his head sit, or rather lounge, a 
couple of young fellows with cigars in their 
mouths and fencing foils in their hands. Now 
and then they rise, and lounge and parry at one 
another, and stamp with their feet, waving their 
cigars aloft in the left hand. 

J lark! there is a tap at our chamber door—• 
“ I'.'iifrcz.” It is the ga>\nn come to make our 
bed. The gaiywi here does everything: he is 
chambermaid as well as shoeblack, cook as well 
as chambermaid, and scullion as well as cook. In 
one or more of these, or of analogous capacities, he 
lias-half a score representatives in this hotel, and 
they are all as continually busy as if "the whole 
weight of the concern were upon their shoulders. 
The bed is made with a summary-sort of celerity 
which would astonish an English housemaid; and 
he gives ns to understand that he will “ make the 
1 chamber ”—by which he may mean that he will 
do the necessary dusting and sweeping—when we 
are gone to dinner. 

Meanwhile the sky has grown a little lighter, 
and (he few drops of rain as they fall sparkle like 
diamonds in the fitful gleams of the sun. Little 
Minette, the porter’s daughter; has tripped out of 
the lodge, and gone to talk—she must talk with 
somebody—with the garfou Boots. He is smiling 
with a grim sort of pleasantry at her little speeches, 
which she delivers with a charming air of demurc- 
ness, wheir down comes in his slippers the identical 
Bull whb threw his leggings out of window to he 
cleaned. He is flushed and out of temper, and all 
the more so that he has not French enough at 
command to scold in. 

“ Dontiy may hot,” says he. 

“ Que dites vous ? Je ne comprends pas,” re¬ 
torts Boots, with an impassive look that defies 
suspicion. 

Bull fidgets and fumes, and, driven at length 
to his last resource, thrusts his band in his pocket 
and pulls out a handful of sous. Seizing one of 
his boots, which stand there untouched-, he throws 
the coppers into it, and jingles the*S in the ears 
of the man of blacking, bawling the while— 

“ Comprenny arjong, Massoo P Comprenny 
arjong?” 

The little girl laughs till she bends double, and 
the whole court rings with her clear voice; and 
Bull is so pleased with the humour of the child 
that he dives again in his pocket and given bet a 
silver coin, which she accepts with a grace of 
manner and gesture which would become a princess. 
The flying boots are already in train for a masterly 
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polish, and Bull lias not retreated three minutes 
ere “Gawsong” is mount in g to his chamber with 
the desiderated articles. 

Minotle is gnzing at her new coin as it lits in 
the palm of her hand) and actually kissint it, 
when Madame Ganal returns with laden baTkcfc, 
and followed by the shaggy poodle. Poodle taps 
upon the child, and leaves the impress oflhia 
muddy paws on her white pinafore. Madame 
screams, kicks poodle, and chases Minette Into 
the lodge, setting down her basket at the aoor. 
Old Ganal begins routing it over; takes 6ut a 
trussed fowl, a great lump of sturgeon ami a piece 
of beef, and runs across with them to the kitchen— 
ret urns again and fetches the vegetables—and then, 
still pottering in the bnsket, takes it into his den. 
Then there is a ring at the bell, and a moment 
after appears the rharbotinier, lugging in an im¬ 
mense sack of charcoal, which disappears through 
one of the doors—the man emerging the next 
minute. Ganal signs the charbonnicr'g book, and 
sends him off. Hut now comes the baker, and 
madainc is busy with the loaves in bis basket, 
which will be lightened of half its contents ere it 
leaves the premises. The grocer’s man follows 
upon the heels of the baker, and having delivered 
a part of his cargo to, the porter and his wife, he 
mounts the stairs to wait upon others of his cus¬ 
tomers. There are probably not much fewer tlum 
a hundred separate* tenements in this vast building, 
and were it not for the fact that a large proportion 
of tlic inmates, take their meals habitually from 
home, the labour of provisioning it would be a much 
more onerous burden than it is, and would inevit¬ 
ably entail a new system of internal organisation. 


* “RELIGION MAKES MEN GLOOMY.” 
Wrro told you so? "My own heart.” Your 
own heart! Rut have you not read, “ Tho heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked?” And will you believe that heart? 
“ My light-headed and trifling companions.” 
Your companions! But what d« they know about 
it ? they never tasted any of its joys or sorrows, 
and are in utter ignorance of both. Vfypuld you 
ask a blind man his opinion of colours, or«a deaf 
man his opinion of sounds, and form your judg¬ 
ment by their decision ? Go you to other sources 
for your information, ere you pronounce religion 
gloomy. Go ask those who have felt its power, 
who know all the joys of sin and many of the joys 
of religion, and ask them if such has been its influ¬ 
ence. Go to Solomon, (he wise king of Israel; 
ask him, "Does religion make men gloomy?” 
He had drunk of every cup of earthly joy that 
wealth or influeneo could command. “ I gathered 
me,” he says, “also silver and gold, and the pecu¬ 
liar treasuretref kings and of tho provinces: I gat 
meti-singers and women-singers, and the delights 
of the sons of men. J 1 was great; wad whatso¬ 
ever mine eyes desired, I kept aot from them. I 
withheld not my heart from joy.” Eccl. ii. 8—10. 

But was he happy in consequence ? “ Behold, 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” ver. 11. But 
when he turned to religion, and her sweet influ¬ 
ence came upon his mind, he exclaimed, “ Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” Prov. iii. 17. 


Religion make men gloomy! Did it make Paul 
and Silas gloomy, as they sang praises in the dun¬ 
geon? Did it make the first martyr, Stephen, 
gloomy, as ho breathed out bis sonl in peuer, and 
his countenance shone as the face of tfft angel ? 

But go higher for your answers. Let heaven 
and hell be appealed to. Whiph is the happiest 
place in the universe—is not heaven? Which is 
the most miserable place in the universe.—is not 
hell ? Which is the most religious ? Heaven is 
the most religious; it is all religion there. Which 
is the most “irreligious P Hell is tho most irreli¬ 
gious; there is no religion there. Let the joys of 
heaven and the agonies of hell, then, give the an¬ 
swer. No! religion never makes meu gloomy; 
but, on the contrary, it has gilded the path of 
many a tried and afflicted soul through life, and 
proved the sweetest solace in the hour of death. 
And the more I feel its influence, and live beneath 
its power, the nearer I shall come to the joys of 
heaven, and the light and lovp and bliss that reign 
around God’s throne. 


THE TWO ANGELS. 

IIV F aoFESSOH xAlfc FALLOW.* 

Two snivels, one of life and one of dentil, 

1 VmkI o’er (lie valley ns the morning broke; 

The dawn \va« on their faces, and beneath 

The sombre, horses hearsed with pinnies of smoke. 
Their altitude and aspect were the same. 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

And one was crowned with amaranth as with ilame, 
And one with asphodels like Hakes of light. 

1 saw them pause on their celestial way ; 
a Then, said J. with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 

“ Heat lmt so loud, my heart, lest, thou betray 
The place wh^ve thy beloved are lit rest.” 

And lie who vjore the crown of asphodels, 

Descending at my door began to knock; 

And my soul sunk witlnu me, ns in wells 

TUo waters sink la fori* an earthquake's shock, 
i ft'CognisecI tlic nameless agony— 

Tho terror, and the tremor, and the pain 
That oft before had tilled and haunted me. 

And now leturned with threefold strength again. 
Tho door I opened to my heavenly guest. 

Ami listened- for I thought 1 heard C’rod’3 voice— 
And, knowing whatsoe'er he. seitt was blest, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then, with a smile that tilled tlie house with light, 
My errand is not death but life,” lie said; 

Anil, ere I answered, passing out of sight. 

On liis celestial embassy he sped. 

’Twas at thy door, O friend, and not at mine, 

Tho angel with tlic aiuaraiithiniswreath 
l’ausing descended, and with voice i’.i\inn 
Whispered a word that hail a sound like death. 
Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

*A shadow on those features fair and thin, 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room. 
Two angels issued where but one went in. 

All is of God ! if lie lmt lSoi" his hand. 

The hiists collect, the rains fall thick and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
l.o! he looks hack from the departing cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his : 

Without, his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 

Who then would wish or ilare, believing this. 

Against hi* messenger to shut the door ? 


• Composed on the birth of one of his children, a brother 
poet having, at almost the same lime, been deprived by death 
of his wife. 
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Arac.o’s H^rst Examination. —At the Polytechnic 
N.I 100 I. Arngo prepared himself tor the course of the artil¬ 
lery service; ami at his examination at Toulouse, M. Monge, 
(lie examiner, was not a little struck at his proficiency and 
independence. The autobiographer gives the following report 
of his fust introductory conversation with the examiner:— 

‘■‘It you aje going to answer like your coimade.it is 
u-eless for me to ipicstion yoim* 

1 Sir, my comrade knows much niory* than he has 
shown ; I hope to be more fortunate than lym : hut what 
you have just said to me might well intimidate die and 
depiivc me of all iny powers.' 

“ ‘Timidity is always the excuse of the ignorant; it is to 
save you from the shame of a defeat that 1 make you the 
proposal of not examining you.’ 

“ ‘ I know of no greater shame than that which you now 
inflict upon me. Will you be so good as to ipiestion me ? 
it is your duty.’ 

“ ‘ You carry yourself very high, sir' We shall see 
presently whether this be a legitimate pride.’ 

*■ ‘ Proceed, sir; I wait for y ou.’ 

“ M. Mouse then put to me a geometrical question, 
which I answered in such a way as to diminish his 
prejudices. From this he passed on to a question in 
algebra, to the resolution of a numerical equation. 1 had 
the work of Lagrange at nfy fingers’ ends; l analysed ay 
the known methods, pointing out their advantages and 
defects • Newton’s method, the method of recurring scries, 
the method of depression, the method of continued 
fractions—all were passed in review; the answers had 
lasted an entire hour. Monge, brought over now to feel¬ 
ings of great kindness, said to me, ‘1 could, from this 
moment, consider the examination at an end. I will, 
however, for my own pleasure, ask you two more questions. 
What are the relations of a curved line to the straight line 
which is a tangent to it ?’ I looked upon this question as, 
a particular case of the theory of occultutions which 1 hod 
•studied in Lagrange’s ‘ Functions Aiialytiquc*-/ ‘ Finally,’ 
said the examiner to me, ‘How do ybu determine the ten¬ 
sion of the various cords of which a funicular machine is com¬ 
posed t’ I treated this problem according to the method ex¬ 
pounded in the ‘ JHcaniquc Annlytique.’ It is clear that La¬ 
grange had supplied all the resources of my examination. 

“ I had been two hours mid a quarter at the table., M. 
Monge, going from one extreme to the other, got up, eamu 
and embraced me, and solemnly declared that I should 
occupy the first place on his list.” 

Xatoi.kon at Ei.ua, hearing os the Death os 
Josei’HISe.—M onsieiA Ilollard, who, after serving in the 
army, became gardener to the Emperor during bis exile at 
Elba, relates the following circumstance in relation to the 
mode in which the falleir potentate first learnt the death 
of the wife of his early days. “ About the commencement 
of June 1814, the drums, which it was the liabit to sound 
every day on the Emperor’s first leaving the house, were 
not heard in the little capital for three consecutive days. 
The townsfolk wondcied at the fact that their active 
Emperor should not'huve taken his usual exercise, and 
questions did not fail to lie asked ns to the reason. The 
answer was soon made known. Josephine, the wife of his 
youth, the faithful Jusephine, was dead. The Chamberlain 
hud at first tried to concoal the news by keeping baclf the 
newspapers, for no one had written to-tlie exile to tell him 
of his loss; but the expedient did not succeed. He inquired 
for the journals, they were brought, and ho learnt the 
fatal news. There were none to comfort him.. Pauline, 
his sister, was gone; his mother hud not as yet arrived; 
and he was left to bear alone the sad visitation.’’ 

The late eminent geologist, Mr. G. B. Greenongh, has 
left a fortune of 180#00I., ail derived, it is aaid, from his 
father, a manufacturer of lozenges. 

Not less than 82,000 pieces of copper coinage are now 
tlaily being struck at Birmingham. 

The enormous horologe of the Clock Tower, at the new 
Houses of Parliament, will, when erected, afford its keepers 
two hours’ work a week in winding it up! 


Njfoleon and the Members or the French 
Institute. —"The members of the Institute were always 
presented to the Emperor after he had confirmed their 
nominations. Oil the appointed day, in company with .the 
fresfllents, with the secretaries of the four classes, and with 
the academicians who had special publications to offer to 
the aiief of the state, they assembled in one of the saloons 
of til' Tuileries. When the Emperor returned from mass, 
ho hekl a kind of review of these savant, these artists, these 
literary men, in green uniform. 

“ I must own that the speutuelc which I witnessed on 
the.day of my presentation did not edify me. 1 even 
experienced real Miapleamire in seeing the anxiety‘evinced 
by members of the Institute to be themselves noticed. 

“ ‘ You are very young,” said Napoleon to mo on coining 
noar mo; and without waiting for a flattering reply, which 
it would not have been difficult to find, he added—‘ What 
is your nameAnd my neighbour on the right, not 
leaving me time to answer the certainly simple enough 
question just addressed to me, hastened to say—• 

“ ‘ Uis name is Arago.’ 

“ ‘ What science do yon cultivate ?’ 

“ My neighbour on the left immediately replied— 

“ ‘ lie cultivates astronomy.’ 

“ ‘ What have you done ?’ 

“ My neighbour on the right, jealous of my left hand 
neighbour for having encroached on his rights at the 
second question, now hastened to' reply, and said— 

“ ‘ lie has just been measuring the hue of the meridian 
in Spain.’ 

“ The Emperor imagining, doubtless, that he had before 
him either a dumb or imbecile man, pksoed on to another 
member of the Institute. This one was pot a novice, but a 
naturalist well known through his beautiful and important 
discoveries ; it was M. Lamarck. The old man presented a 
book to Napoleon. 

“ ‘ What is that ?’ said the latter ; ‘ it is your absurd 
meteorology, in uhicli yon rival Matthien Lnensberg. It 
is this “ annnaire” which dishonours your old age. Do 
something in Natural History, and 1 should receive your 
productions with pleasure. As to thist volume, I only take 
it in consideration of your white hair. Here!’ And he 
passed the book to an aide-de-camp. 

“ Door M. Lamarck, who) at tho end of each sharp and 
insulting sentence of the Emperor, tried in rain to say,' It 
is a work on Natural History which I present to you,' was 
weak enough to fall jnto tears. 

“ The Emperor, immediately afterwards, met with a 
more energetic antagonist in the person of M. Lanjniuais. 
The latterdiad advanced, book in band. Napoleon said to 
him, sneoringly:— 

“ ‘Tho entire senate, then, will have to give place to the 
Institute ?’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Lanjuinnis, ‘ it is the hotly of 
the state to which most time is left for occupying itself 
with literature.” 

“ The Emperor, displeased at this answer, at once quitted 
the civil uniforms, and busied himself among the great 
epaulettes which tilled the room.’’— History of my Youth . 
by Mr. Arago. 

Census oe the Uniteo States.— American journals 
contain many curious particulars from the lately published 
census of the United States, taken in 1850. The States 
then contained 23,101,170 inhabitants—being only 
4,319,571 less than tho united population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Of tho above, 3,204,313 Urc slaves- The 
number of children attending scljool was 4,080,507. There 
were of the free population, adults upwards of twenty years 
of age, 1,063,420 who could not read nor write. Of 
“ binaries other than private * there were 15,616, contain¬ 
ing 4,636,411 volumes. Of newspapers and periodicals 
♦here were 2628, issuing annually 426,400,078 copies. Of 
these, 264 were doily papers, with an average circulation of 
nearly 1,000,000 copies each per annum. In round 
numbers the state contained 27,000 clergymen, 24,000 
lawyers, and 41,000 physicians and surgeons. The live 
stock included 4,338,710 horses and 6,385,004 milch cows. 
— Excelsior. 
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of nil kinds which we should have to eudnre before it is plain that he could hardly.be otherwise than 
we should again see la belle France, even suppos- disliked by his men. 

! ing that we should be so favoured as to escape We played our part in several important engage- 
with life from the swords and bullets of the enemy, merits with the Spanish troops, distinguishing 
If we could have foreseen the miseries which were ourselves more by our fearlessness and /cal than 
to overtake us ere many weeks had elapsed ; if we by pur discipline; and, after some time, were 
had known by experience that hunger, exposure, and marched to the rear duriug a lull in the storm of 
fatigue were certain to be the lot of ail, and that the Var, in order‘that wo might recruit our strength, 
horrors of those haunts of yiisery—the hospitals now terribly weakened by sickness and the sword.' 
attached tc^armies in the field—were to he expe- It fcad been my good fortune to find occasion ot 
rienced by not a few of ifs, patriotism, the love of distinguishing myself more than once, and so, bc- 
adventnre natural to youth, and atseusc of duty, fore I had beep a year and a half on active service, 
might still have induced ns to press' on: but, as- I had exchanged my musket for the darling object 
euredly, we should have done so with graver faces of every poor conscript’s ambition in France—an 
and heavier hearts, and with feelings altogether epaulet; a reward which I considered far more 
more in harmony with those stern realities of war. than repaid me for all that I had suffered since 
- Few of ns, however, had auy misgivings as to our leaving my happy home. 

future. Each one believed that ho should he one It is necessary, that I should describe somewhat 
of the fortunate few who would escape in the particularly the place in which wo were to pass 
fight; and the least imaginative amongst us, some few weeks, in order to get ourselves again in 
doubtless, figured to himself his return to his na- a fit condition to face the enemy. At little 
tivc village with the epaulet of a nous-lieutenant, more than a quarter of a league from the pic- 
if not with the baton of a marshal. turesque old town which we were to occupy, was 

As none of my comrades play a prominent part situated a large convent, strongly built of stone, 

in my story, I need not describe them further than and admirably adapted, as nearly all the convents 

by saying that they*were generally brave and and monasteries of the Spanish peninsula were 

good-tempered, and that the utmost good-will and found to be, for temporary defence. Indeed, by 

harmony prevailed throughout the regiment. In- loop-holing the massive walls, by blocking up the 

deed, officers and men were upon the best possible lower apertures, aiul taking such other precan* 

terms, with one exception, namely, that of the .tions as would readily suggest themselves to mili- 
colonel, who was the only unpopular man amongst^ tary men, the place could be easily made secure 
us. Not that he was a harsh martinet, harassing against anything like a coup-de-nutin —from any 
j and worrying his men unnecessarily, but we knew i sudden attack by an enemy unprovided with artil- 
; that he bad no pretensions to the character of a good lerv. The poor monks had long since abandoned 

j soldier ; and his cold, haughty manner was but ifl j it ; and, if they had not, we should probably have 

; * calculated to claim affection and confidence. Rut, | made no scruple of taming tbem out, aa it was 

I even if his professional abilities and his manner ! here that our colonel had determined 06 fixing 

bad been ever so commendable ani agreeable, he his head-quarters, for which it was well adapted, 

j would have found it a hard matter to make him- botli on account of its strength and of its su- 

self a favourite with us. The revolutionary perior salubrity; the latter circumstance being a 

hatred of the upper classes had not yet horned ont, very great consideration with men out of condi- 

and the colonel was considered an aristocrat—a tion, as we were then. About half our number, 

j title which, right or wrong, was quite sufficient to therefore, found accommodation iu the convent I 

j insure him the hatred of a set of young men have described; While the remainder were quar- 

■ thoroughly imbued with the spirit of these times, tered on the inhabitants of the neighbouring town. 

In short, if our cotpmandcr had been perfect in Now these worthy people, although not animated 

temper and a Napoleon in military ability, we by the patriotic and devoted spirit winch burned 

should—so nnreascsHJble were we—have disliked so brightly in the bosoms of the heroes and heroines 

him, because he was of what is called “a good [ of Saragossa and Gerona, were patriotic enough, 
family.” I have lived long enough to aee that i like most of their countrymen, to be at best very 
tyranny is far oftener found among men of lmmble 1 lukewarm m their attachment to the government 
extraction than among those who have good de- j of his majesty king Joseph, the brother of Napo- 
sccnt to point to;*but on these points I was then j leon, then placed upon tho throne. Though they 
; as thoughtless as my companions. We were, how-1 might not have the spirit to rise against us in an 
ever, accustomed to see men, like Yietor and 1 unguarded moment themselves, it was more than 
others, rising by merit akme from the lowest ranks ! probable that they would quietly allow us to be 
in the army to tha moat important command; I pounced upon by others; and the most that wc 
and we looked with extreme .jealousy on those could safely count on was, that they , would remain 
members of the old families, whom Napoleon be- the passive spectators of events, leaving us to pro- 
lieved it to be good policy to conciliate, by promot- vide for oursafetv, whatever might happen, in the 

ing them far beyond their deserts, whenever,: best way we could. In fact, wc could not expect 

cither from expediency or conviction, they avowed i that they would lit Ip ns, cither by word or deed; 
themselves partisans of tho imperial regime, j and as the town itself was quite open and totally 
There was ample *»use, therefore, lor the unpopu- incapable of defence, while numerous bands of 
larity of our commanding officer. Soldiers never j guerillas swarmed in the neighbouring mountains, 
esteem an officer in whose ability they have no j it should have been the first care of a vigilant aud 
confidence; and, so far as military knowledge • prudent commander to insure that a strict watch 
went, the colonel was a mere ignoramus. Add j was kept, and that a strict communication should 
to this, that he was haughty and proud, and | be kept up between the convent and the town, us 
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upon those precautions it was evident that the patriot, he brooded over the miseries of bis country 
safety of at least oiie half of his men must depend, in and the loss of her independence. Asa father, he 
case of sudden attack by a powerful body of gne- was filled with dread at tho thought of what might 
rillas. These measures of prudence were, however, befall his child if she should be left alone in the 
neglected by our colonel, and the catastrophe 1 am world at so terrible an epoch. ' 

about to describe was the consequence. ' On coming in contact with my fellow^odger, the 

It was my lot to be of the party who occupied haughty old Spaniard would at fjrst have nothing to 
the town, and I was at first quartered in tho bes£ say to the Frenchman; and he regarded me with so 
■ inn in tho place. But, like most other Spanish sullen an air every time we met, that I almost 
iiflis, it swarmed with vermin, and I found ini'self despaired of thawing*the frigid reserve in which he 
so uncomfortable, that I made interest to get*my- seemed to have wrapped himself. I was deter- 
self transferred to another billet. I was thert con- mined, hqwbwcr, on making friends with tho 
signed to the care of an old lady, Who inhabited a old niilituiiv. I therefore laid a regular siege, 
tolerably commodious house situated in a street as it were, to his goodwill, as I had done to 
in the rear of tho place d'armem. My hostess that of our hostess, and with equal success. By 
was terribly put out at first, being a thorough demeaning myself towards him with profound 
hater of the French invaders/ and had flattered respect, by scrupulously avoiding everything that , 
herself that for this time, at any rate, she had es- could wound his feelings or remind him of the 
eaped haying any of the detested race forced on position in which we were respectively placed, and 
her hospitality. I was not surprised, therefore, by offering him much little attentions as were in 
that she received me with ill-eonccaled vexation, my power, I contrived so to ipelt his stern and un* 
and with a scowl on her dark and withered face, friendly disposition towards me, that he conde- 
which said, as plainly as words themselves, that sccnded to converse, and after a time to invite mo 
she would do me mortal iryury the first favourable to his apartments. The rest was easy. Every 
opportunity, were she not restrained by fear of de- day his prejudice against me wore away, and my 
teclion. To this latter consideration—the risk of opportunities of making myself agreeable being 
discovery—I probably owed my safety during the much greater, I rose high in his good opinion. De- 
first few days of my residence under her roof. servcdly has the power of courtesy been praised; 

Nothing daunted, however, by ihe welcomq I I was a living witness of its efficacy, 
received, I at once Set to work to soften the feelings Meanwhile, my professional duties occupied nSe 
of my hostess towards me. The old dame disliked but little. Indeed, had it not been for the ocea¬ 
nic because I w^is a Frenchman, and she disliked ‘sional alarm caused by rumours of the approach of | 
me still more becausc'my presence caused her an- large bodies of guerillas, those of my companions 
noyancc and expense. She disliked me because who were in less attractive quarters than myself 
she loved her country, and she disliked me because would have had nothing to relieve them from the 
she loved her money. There was a double ran- attacks of ennui, and to give them a taste of that* 
emir, therefore, to overcome—a double source excitement so ^ec&sary to the contentment, and 
of animosity; and yet, I succeeded so well in my almost to Iho^existcnce, of every true Frenchman, 
endeavour to ingratiate myself with her, that Gradually, however, even this source of distraction 
I was very soon not only tolerated but liked, and amusement became less and less frequent. 

Of course it was in my power to have made my “Wol#! ” had been cried so often to no purpose, 
presence excessively disagreeable, and, by assuming that, unless on very authentic grounds and on 
the air of a master, to wound her Spanish pride to more than ordinarily positive information, little 
the last degree; but I carefully avoided this, and notice was taken of such rumours. They ceased 
so stood in very favourable contrast with those of; even to amuse. The effect, too, of these false 
my countrymen, of whom my hostess haij had ex-1 alarms was to make our colonel relax even the 
perienco; for, as a rule, I must admit that the very insufficient precaution# he had for a time 
French, by their insolent manner and their end- j taken against a surprise i and our watchful 
less exactions, hut too well justified the detestation ! enemies, who doubtless had eyes and ears for every- 
and horror with which they were very generally thing “that passed in the town and convent, 
regarded. In short, I performed my part so well, j were not long in taking advantage of our ill- 
that at last I was looked on as an exception to the j grounded confidence. 

rule, according to the Spanish peasantry of that One morning, when off gqprd, and therefore 
day, that Frenchmen were barbarians to be hated in my own quarters, I was roused from a deep 
always, and to be killed when safe occasion offered; sleep hy the witling of drums. The first tap 
and I soon found the wisdom of the line of conduct must have set me dreaming, fur I was once more 
I had adopted. I treated her with respect, and gave ' a conscript about commencing my first lessons in 
as little troublo as possible; and she, on her side, the art militairejvhen loud snouts and discharges 
treated mo more ns a friend, than as a lodger forced of musketry fairly awakened me, and told me that 
on her against her will by the necessities of war. something important had happened. Jumpiug out 
But I was not hef only guest. On the first of bed, I had just hurried on some clothes, when 
floor dwelt a worn-out Spanish officer. Poor, my old hostess rushed into my room, exclaim- 
fecblo with wounds and age, a victim to the rheu- ing, with a superabundance of gesticulation 
matism, and without friends to serve him—for liis , "Ah! Sefior Teodoro, Senor Ti^doro, you are lost, 
family and connexions had been scattered far and i you are lost! These guerillas have surprised the 
wide in the frightful confusion which then reigned j town with a large force. All communication between 
throughout his unhappy country—the old soldier | your compatriots and the convent is completely cut 
li^od a melancholy life enough, consoled by the com- off. The French, caught like rats in a trap and : 
pany of an attached daughter, Donna Clara. As a ' taken wholly unawares, are at the mercy of my 
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enraged countrymen, who are murdering them in 
heaps." 

AH this, and much more, the good dame poured 
forth with wonderful volubility and immense 
energy, all the while crossing herself most vigor¬ 
ously. Then hastily whipping a little ivory cruci¬ 
fix, such as is usually worn by superstitious devo¬ 
tees in Spain, out of the bosom of her d<;ess, she 
detached it from the ribbon ^y which it was sus¬ 
pended, set jt on end on the dressing-table, and, 
falling on her knees before it, began, rosary in 
hand, to mutter aves and paters aa fast as she 
could gabble. While she was vainly appealing to 
all the saints of her calendar in my behalf, 1 had 
opened the casement, and cautiously looked down 
into the street, anxiously endeavouring to ascer¬ 
tain the exact state of affairs. 

I have remarked that the house I occupied was 
situated in a back street, at a short distance in the 
rear of the place d'armes, and therefore, although 
the tumult was evidently spreading, and becoming 
more serious every moment, I had a few brief in¬ 
stants for consideration of the course which it would 
be most prudent for me to pursue. From the volleys 
of musketry—a sort of platoon firing—which now 
begun to be heard at Exceedingly short iuterval.% 

I could discover but too plainly what sort of work 
was going ou in the neighbouring square. The 
guerillas were evidently shooting, in cold blood, 
tile French as fast as they could collect them, and 
it was clear that all hope of resistance was gone.. 
As it was quite impossible for me to join any of' 
my countrymen, in order to organise a defence, I 
was free to take any steps I pleased for my per¬ 
sonal safety. But what could I do ? To fly nvis 
• impossible; to remain many minutes where 1 was, 
certain death. My only chance seemed to be to 
secrete myself about the premises, u: til the enemy 
either retired of their own accord, or should be 
beaten off by our friends from tbe convent. But, 
again, where could I conceal myself so as tq es¬ 
cape the strict search which the guerillas would 
be almost sure to make for me ? For a moment 
I confess that I was completely unmanned by 
the danger before me. Living, as I had done, like 
many soldiers, forgetful of the future world, I 
could not at this moment of peri! feel that calm¬ 
ness and confidence which I might have enjoyed 
had I habitually realised, in tho hour of health, 
the presence of an unseen Guide and Protector. 
Breathing, however, though almost despairingly, 
an ejaculation for help, I regained my self-posses¬ 
sion. Interrupting my hostess, therefore, I ex¬ 
plained my desire of getting into some place of 
concealment, and in fact confided' mvsclf to her 
Lands. She.it appeared, had already decided* on 
what was best to be done, and .now, bidding me 
follow her, promised to lead me to a place of 
shelter. I obeyed, of course, without reply—for I 
had no reason to distrust my guide—and,* having 
no fixed plan of my own, was glad enough to 
adopt the first that offered itself. To be sure, as 
she hurried me down the stairs, the thought crossed 
my mind that she»might, after all, be leading me 
into the lion’s den, and that she was, perhaps, go¬ 
ing to betray instead of save me; but any mis¬ 
givings of this kind were soon proved to be with¬ 
out foundation. Without a word passing between 
us, we reached the court-yard at the back of tho 


house, and there my protectress acquainted me 
with the project she had formed for my safety. 
At the back of this yard had been heaped up a 
huge- pile of fagots, and it was behind these that 
I wqs to be secreted. Tlie idea seemed a good 
one:' so, setting to work, I very quickly removed 
enough of them to make a sort of cave, in which I 
might pass some hours without too much discom¬ 
fort., Creeping into this hole, the old lady replied 
the fagots I had removed as neatly as possible, 
and she had but just finished her task when a 
furious lettering at the street door, with an ac¬ 
companiment of threats because it was not 
opened immediately, proclaimed the arrival of the 
enemy. 


SANITARY HINTS. 

Notwithstanding all that lias been done 
during the last few years, Loudon is decidedly 
last in tho sanitary race. Boards of health are 
being established, or aro already in operation, 
in every town of importanco in the country; 
but in some parts of the metropolis not only is 
all improvement neglected, but the most primi¬ 
tive processes of cleansing aro retained, somo 
of them calling strongly to mind the following 
anecdote. A. few years ago a meeting was 
held in Manchester, at which q town-missionary 
Retailed his experience amongst the inhabitants 
of tho St. Georgc’s-road district of that town. 
In tho pursuit of his vocation' ho entered a 
cottage, or rather hut, in which he found a 
woman and several children, one of them with 
a stick knocking something about tho floor. It 
would have been a dillieult task to guess what 
the floor, or indeed anything else in the house 
was made of, so thickly was everything coated 
with dirt. Looking upon clcanlinoss as next to 
godliness, he let slip no opportunity of incul¬ 
cating a sanitary lesson. • Thinking such a 
lesson very necessary in this case, he began by 
inquiring of the woman whether she ever 
cleaned the floor of her house. “ No, indadc, 
sir,” shc> afiswered; “ where’s the use; 

wouldn’t-it be dirty again P Sure I keeps it as 
clean as I can. When any of the little childer 
bring in any dirt, I just sets the big'uns to 
knock it about till there is none.” 

Any person curious in such matters ma 3 r 
witness the counterpart of this operation after 
any wet day, in one of tho northern districts of 
London. A short time ago tho present writer 
saw a man, apparently a pauper, with a hoe 
scraping the mud out of the channels and nume¬ 
rous holes in the road, and spreading it out to 
dry, or, in other words, he was “ knocking it 
about till there was none.” Not vnany yards 
from where this ingenious method (“ a com¬ 
munication from abroad,” probably, or an Irish 
invention) was in operation, was a post sur¬ 
mounted by a board, headed, apparently in joke, 
“ Health of Towns," and cautioning “ all per¬ 
sons ” against laying rubbish on “ these pre¬ 
mises,” on pain of being proceeded against 
“ according to law.” The “ public ” had obeyed 
this notification by half burying tho post m a 
variety of matters that would havo been very 
useful in a potato field, but were somewhat 
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out of place in immediate proximity to human 
dwellings. Boards of the same description are 


130,0002., or upwards of 30,0002. more than it 
would cost to keep them alive and in good 

1 111. • mi • • n v * 1 **1 •_ 


exhibited in considerable numbers throughout health! This is for funerals alone $ and it is 
the parish, and many of them are in the" con- estimated by Dr. Lyon Playfair, that for 
dition of tho ono # described. The board's are every case of premature death, there arc 
evidently jokes, and the “ public ” knoy it; twenty-eight cases of prevcntible sickness, few 
they afford, however, a rather grave subject of which cost so little as twenty shillings each, 
for merriment, suggesting the idea of a skelc- or in the aggregate, the ummense sum of 
ton clown. No wonder, when each scenes afo 728,0002., tho two items of premature death 
ijommon in tho healthiest of London suburbs, I and prevcntible sickness making the incrcdi- 
tlmt the mortality is double what it ought fo be. ] blc sum of 858,0002., which might be saved 


ijommon in tho healthiest of London suburbs, I and prevcntible sickness making the incrcdi- 
that the mortality is double what it ought fo be. blc sum of 858,0002., which might be saved 
The main principle upon which sanitary re- annually l\y a judieiofts outlay of a sura that 
formers insist is, that the houses of .the poor would co*t less than 100,0002.' a year. If a Ca¬ 
may be provided with every arrangement neces- pita! of fourteen millions and a half were ex- 
sary for health and comfort, at # the prices now pended in sanitary improvement, the annual 
paid for accommodation of the most inferior : cost would be something less than wo now pay 
character.* In London there are thousands of j for tho propagation of disease and the wholesale 
houses occupied by the working classes, at rents j destruction of tho people. Fourteen millions 


houses occupied by the work’ing classes, at rents destruction of tho people. Fourteen millions 
which would purchase the property in ten years, and a half! why, that sum would build the 
including interest on capital at five per cent, most magnificent city the world ever saw; one- 
per annum. For an outlay of five pounds each, | tenth of it would do all that London requires, 
every one of these houses might be furnished including sewerage, water-closets, a water tap 
with the most complete apparatus for vcntilu- on every floor, and pipes to carry the waste 
tion, water supply, water closet, and the re- i water away. Let the inhabitants of a third or 
moval of refuse. If this improvement were 1 fourth floor imagine how such conveniences 
effected under a provision like that in the would lessen their laboiy in carrying water up 
“ Public Health Act, 1848,” to spread the cost 'rand down, and render cleanliness practicable 
over a period of thirty years, the expense would ! and pleasant; and most of all, let them remem- 
be Ca. 6rf. per house per annum, or 1|<2. per i her that all these things are obtainable at less 
week. Surely .the enormous rents now paid j than one-tenth the cost of excessive deaths 
would afford so trifling a diminution. If this and unnecessary sickness. Let no man imagine 
were made clear to property owners generally,,! that he escapes without paying his share of 
it seems difficult to. believe that they would ro- j these costs. If he be a member of a sick or 
fusoto make so small a sacrifice where the bene- i burial club, he pays in the shape of increased 
fits wonld be so great; and even if the burden i contribution; if he has insured his life, he 
must fall on tho tenant, it would bo no easy * pays in the shape of a greatly augmented pro- 
.matter to point out how ho could obtain so great ’ mium; if ho is p householder, he pays in th<* 
an amount of comfort for the money in any other j shape of highqraor's rates,' if he is a lodger, he 
way. This estimatef is only for sudh works as j pays in the Shape of an enormous rent, rendered 
are required inside and immediately adjoining j to some extent necessary by the high rates cx- 
thc house, and docs not include the cost of main J acted from his landlord. It is, therefore, a 
sewerage: this latter expense would not exceed ! question in which every man is personally in- 
three pounds per house; but put the total ex- tcrested, and the poorest most. It touches the 
pense down at nine pounds per house, for which rich man’s pocket, but it touches the poor man’s 
sum (with some exceptions to bo noticed hercaf- pocket and his person too ; hence the duty of 
ter) the whole of London might be made as every man to seek the change here indicated, 
healthy as tho model dwellings. London con- Surely the comparatively qpiall sum of a million 
tains about three hundred thousand’houses, and a half might bo raised to save the lives and 
about one half of which require improvements, improve the health of the people—in short, to 
which would cost altogether about 1,350,0002., removo from the metropolis the stigma of 
or 97,6772. 3s. 1J<2. per annum for thirty yearB. j permitting five hundred of its people to be 
Compare this with the enormous cost of pro- i murdered every week. 

mature death and prevcntible sickness. If we 1 The estimates hero made do not include the 
take the ordinary cost of a funeral to be five . demolition of those close neighbourhoods which 
pounds—an estimate much under the reality— , could not by any amount of improvement bo 
we find that the annual cost of burying the | rendered fit tor human habitations. In such 
fivo hundred victims of tho fever malaria is cases destruction and_eomplete renovation are 

. it ™ stated .. . meeting held recently .t Exeter H*ii only remedies “ The Society for improving 
(by lord Kbribgton, it our memory be not at fault), that the i the Condition of the Labouring Classes nave 
poorer classes pay more tor the apace they occupy than ia ! shown bv example that such a course may bo 

th ° beat msn,,ona ia ‘ he I adopted with profit. They have bought old 

t The snrreyors to the Metropolitan Severs Commission I houses of the worst kind; Some they haVO re¬ 
issued, a short time ago, a detaa«» estimate of tho coat of , t-,.:!). nT1 n * rn j„ annitnrv nlnn • others thov 
tilling np cesspools and putting in water-closet apparatus I , bUUt 01 } a „ Sanitary plan , Olliers tnoy 
with water supply. It is unnecessary to giro the items; but I have Only refitted, but they make a prollt OUt OI 
the total amounts to 3{. 3a. 8*rf. per house. As the water sup- nJl, They have shown tho wty, and if C&pital- 

ply ought to he taken to tho upper floors, together with a A , ,r .-I’l.tl,. A._- 

wasto pipe and stoneware kitchen sink, we add one-half, or, l®!® SCek a field for profitable investment, fiere 
fur the sake of round numbers, call the total expense Bi. Tho it is Eight per cent, is waiting for them, and 
expense of street sewers, according to estimates of the late ,y,_ „ .rrntoful multitude! Wnnld 

James Smith, esq., of Deanaton, for ordinary houses, would ‘ , “ C tfianks Of a grateful multitude!. WOUld it 

not in any ease exceed 10a. M. per yard. not be more patriotic, ana more secure too, to 
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enter into this busiuess than to speculato in 
railways to Borioboola Glia. 

“Tlie Public Health Act, 1818,” contains 
provisions for carrying out all the details of 
sanitary improvement; but by a special clause, 
London is exempted from its operation, proba¬ 
bly because it has a greater necessity for the 
act thau any other place. The opposition to 
sanitary reform has always been strongest in 
Loudon—so strong indeed,i.and so unscrupu¬ 
lous, that it, ; s scarcely extravagant to wish for 
a sanitary despot—a man strong-headed and 
strong-nerved, with powor to gag' parish de¬ 
magogues, tako the question of sanitary" im¬ 
provement out of the hands of the vestries, and 
substitute straightforward, earnest, practical 
work. It seems as if nothing short of extreme 
measures would ever emancipate this huge ag¬ 
gregation of towns from the sway of a, vapid, 
noisy, ignorant, obstructive, and short-sighted 
galaxy of parish orators! What we have writ¬ 
ten will, we (rust, imfpress upon tho thoughtful 
reader the importance of his exerting his in¬ 
fluence in a cause so important to the interests 
of humanity. 


THE SPERM WHALE. 

“ Oil, tlic rare old whale, ’mid storm and gale, 

In liis ocean home will bo 
A giant in might, where might is right, 

And king of the boundless sea 1” 

Although ships occasionally fished for the sperm 
whalo from a very early period, it was not until 
the end of the seventeenth century that the sperift 
fishery became a recognised trade, and then it was 
commenced and continued solely bydhe American 
colonists, who for more than a centiify engrossed 
the fishery, and supplied the mother-country with 
ail she required of its produce. Tho colopisfs, 
during this period, appear to have confined their, 
enterprise to their own adjacent seas, (north of the 
line.) which were then much resorted to by the 
cachalot, or sperm whale. The war between tho 
revolted colonies of America and Great Britain, of 
course deprived the latter of the customary supply 
of sperm oil, and this naturally aroused the spirit 
of the English merchants, who, in tho year 1775, 
fitted out ships for the sperm whale fishery for tho 
first time. Ten vessels were sent that year, and, 
in tho following, the British government showed 
its sense of the importance and policy of fostering 
the trade by offering 'bounties, varying from 100/. to 
500/. We have read that, in al(. the sum of 
1,000,000/. sterling was thus bestowed by way of 
encouragement, but we regard the statement as an 
exaggeration. The English, being practically 
unacquainted with the trade, (for the pursuit and 
capture of the sperm is essentially different from 
that of the Greenland whale,) American Officers 
were necessarily employed for some time, and the 
fishery was prosecuted off the coasts • of Africa, 
Ireland, Western Isles, etc. It was not till 1788 
-—about which perfbd, we believe, tho system of 
giving bounties ceased—that an English whaler ; 
penetrated to the Pacific Ocean round by Cape 1 
Horn; and her voyage proving very successful, the j 
South Seas henceforth became the grand field for ! 


the sperm fishery, and have so continued over 
since; for the original fishing grounds soon became 
unremunerative, owing to the fish cither being' 
thinned or frightened away, jast as it has come to 
pass of late years in Greenland, where tho whale¬ 
men pow-a-days cannot possibly obtain remunera¬ 
tive cargoes of whales alone, and so they eke out 
by capturing seals—tho latter, we believe, being 
decidedly the main object of pursuit. Ono port, 
alone- in England (Hull) once sent as many as 
seventy ships in a single year to the Greenland 
fishery, and now it does not send more than half- 
a-dozen on the average. The port of Peterhead, 
in Scotland, at present sends more ships to Green¬ 
land than any other port. This by tho way. 

Within twenty years from the commencement 
of the sperm whale fishery, by British ships, the 
trade reached its height, and has sinco then slowly 
but surely declined Tho coasts of Japan, (a first- 
rato fishery ground,) and those of New Holland, 
were not resorted to for tho sperm until about 
half a century ago; but they, as well as every 
other sea where the fish is to he found, have since 
been traversed in every direction, both by British 
and American ships—no other countries than 
England and the United States, and tho Australian 
colonies, engaging to any extent in the trade 
At the antipodes, Sydney has, during the past 
twenty years, sent many ships to the sperm fishery, 
and'as they are, as it were, in the very midst ol 
the fishing grounds, it is not to be wondered that 
,thcy can import sperm oil to England at such a 
price as materially to undersel 1 the cargoes brought 
by ships sent out from England itself: conse¬ 
quently, the number of British ships employed in 
the trade has rapidly decreased, and will doubtless 
dwindle away to nothing in another generation. 
The Americans alone could supply England with 
all the oil slio requires, at (probubly) less cost than 
her own shipping, were it not for the heavy import 
duty. Formerly sperm oil—which is in regular 
and yet increasing demand—varied remarkably in 
figure. In the year 1785, it was only 51/. per 
tun; in 1800, 84Z. ; in 1810,126/.; in 1830, 72/.; 
in 1832, Ml. 

America now sends forth more whalers than all 
the rest of' the world put together. Above 7iX) 
ships belonging to the United States prosecute 
the sperm fishery; they are manned by ubout 
20,000 men in the aggregate, and are worth, 
when they put to sea, upwards 4,000,000/. sterling. 
The annual returns brought to port by the home¬ 
ward-bound whalcrH, are calculated at about u 
million aud a half sterling. The American 
whalers are usually the property of several 
owners—occasionally a score or two of people 
have shares in a single ship—the captain almost 
invariably being one; but the English sperm 
whalers are generally fitted out % a single 
wealthy merchant, who in some cases owns several 
of them. A large capital is requisite to send 
forth a well-appointed South-seaman, say 10,000/; 
and, if she makes a profitable voyage, her full 
cargo will be worth not less than 20,0001. But 
one hundred and fifty tons may be considered a 
fair cargo, and 80/. per ton the average price, 
which will yield 12,0001. for the voyage. An 
English ship once brought home doable the above 
quantity, and an American ship has been known 
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to stow jnoro than five hundred tons. The teeth of the sperm whale furnish ivory of pretty 
Americans, however, make very Ion" voyages : good quality. Ambergris is morbid matter found 
it is not unusual for them to be out more than in the intestines of diseased cachalots, and is so 
fee years at a spell. The English ships rarely highly esteemed as a perfume or essence that it 
exceed three years. The majority of the American sells at a guinea per ounce! , 

whalers sail from a few particular ports, especially One of the most exciting and interesting of all 
Nantucket and New Bedford. The former port is ocean scenes is that presented by droves of whales 
i the.oldest in the trade; but the latter is now by gamboling in a brisk breeze. We have ourselves 
j: .far the greatest whaling port, not only in America? beheld the spectacle, and words can hardly convey 
but in the world. At both the above places there an adequate idea of it. It is well worth sailing a 
| are whole families of whale-men; that is, faflhe? thousand miles to witness. You see *ho mighty 

1 and sons, from generation to generation, have creatures roll to and fro, evidently in sport, and 

I devoted themselves to a whaling life;* almost thoroughly* enjoying that sport; you see them 

j without an exception. Of this number we may spout‘water or vapour (for opinions differ as to 

■ name the Coffins, the Maccys, and t^e Gardiners— which) to a prodigious height; strike the sea with 

. all celebrated families, men of prowess and re- their horizontal tails quicker than the eye can 

j! nown throughout the sperm cruising grounds. In follow the movement; sink their bodies and lift 

! 1 England, Loudon is the chief, if not the only port, np their heads vertically like the black bole of an 

: j that now sends forth South Sea whalers. enormous tree rising from the water; anon, they 

i Asa general rule, the best cruising grounds (or sink altogether, qnd ere yon can say, “ Lo! they 
] localities) for the cachalot are in the tropical or are gone!” up they come again, like black islands 

j intertropical seas, where tlio ocean is of vast extent rising from ocean’s depths, and then they will 

I and of corresponding depth. It is true that the repose awhile, chewing the cud of reflection, like 

cachalot i3 occasionally found in shallow seas, in ' cows, as the females are called! Take our word 
every part of the world except the arctic regions; | for it, a more imposing sight than this cannot 
but its visit's (at the present day) to the British i bo seen in Ocean's dominions. Comparatively 
seas, the Mediterranean, the North Sea (never speaking, the Greenland whale is a timid, helpless 
higher than 00° N.), and coasts of Europe gene- ; creature; but the cachalot, or sperm whale, is 
| rally, must be considered exceptional and of rare decidedly the most dangerous, pugnacious, cun- 

! occurrence., The intertropical coasts of America, niug, powerful, and desperate of all tlio tribe of 

I! Asia, Africa, and the great Pacific Ocean, a few. cetaceans. Particular cachalots havo become 

| degrees north and south of the Hue, are its princi- .quite well known individually to whalers for a 

I pal haunts. The cachalot especially frequents . scries of years, being pre-eminently distinguished 

| great ocean-currents, doubtless because it there for their exceeding ferocity and strength. One, 

I liuds the molluscs and the small fish on which it j pn tho coast of New Zealand, was of vast size, and 

preys in tho largest quantities. Where there are recognisable by his white hump. He was called 
no currents, even in the great South Sea, bun- New Zealand Tom, and bad destroyed so many * 
dreds and thousands of miles of ocean may be boats, and donewo much havoc generally, that his 
traversed without seeing the spout of a single , presence was Athcr avoided than sought. Another, 

! cachalot; but where all circumstances are favour- in the Straits of Timor, was thonght invincible, 

able to tbeir resort, the whales in question are but finally was killed after a terrible fight. We 
occasionally met with in immense droves. There will*givc a single exemplification of tho almost 
arc no regular “ seasons ” for prosecuting the incredible muscular power of the tail of a cachalot, 
fishery, but the foue last months of the year are In 1831, some boats were attacking a small drove 

thought to be the best in the vicinity of tho ' of whales, and after killing one, they were about 

equator. Everywhere, however, the sperm whales to harpoon another in the vicinity, when the latter, 
have become comparatively scarce of ldte < years, with the rapidity of liglitujpg, whirled its tail 
and a keen look-out must bo kept to fall In with over a boat, and the mate of the ship, a large and 
them; nor is this to be wondered at, considering strong man, was instantly hurled through the air 
liow unceasingly and mercilessly they are huntod \ to a great height, and fell into the sea at a 
down. Perchanco even tho very species will be distance of forty yards, quite dead doubtless, but 
rendered extinct within another century! As to j tho body sunk ere it could be reached by the boat, 
the products of the fishery, we may briefly mention I It is very rare for the boats of a South seaman 
that the sperm oil is the purest and most delicate j to capture more than four or "five cachalots at« 
of all oils applicable for machinery and for lamps, time, however \prge the school attacked may be. 
It is inodorous. Spermaceti is also a transparent and however favourable the circumstances. Some 
inodorous fluid, said to be not unpleasant in taste, i cachalots will hardly stir from the spot where 
It is found, more or less, in the blubber itself, j they receive thetu first wound, but remain strug- 
but only in* small and alloyed quantities. The j gling and fighting until life is extinct. This 
spermaceti taken from tho case, or upper portion ■ conduct is exceptional, As the animal usually darts 
of flic sperm whale's* head, is perfectly pure and | off the *instant it is struck. When a cachalot is 
limpid. Tim case of a single whale has been 1 harpooned, it can tow a boat along at the rate of 
known to yield 500 gallons of this valuable | fifteen miles per hour, but this tremendous 
matter 1 It is strained and boiled, etc., before | exertion never lasts long. It canuot continue 
being ready for salo and use. Anciently, it was | beneath the surface more thdh an hour; that 
used as an ointment and medicament, onr ancestors period of time may be reckoned tho maximum, 
having great faith in its curative powers j but now though extreme cases have occurred of very large 
it is mainly employed in the manufacture of whales remaining an hour and a half without ones 
candles, which are little inferior to wax. The rising. It is stated, as a very curious fact, that 
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whatever time this whale remains under water 
after once descending, forms the precise duration 
of all its subsequent descents. When pursued, 
they do not descend, or sound, until compelled, as 
they can propel themselves along with greater 
velocity when their huge head is partially elevated; 
but they sometimes settle down in a horizontal 
position. Although the senses of the sperm whale 
(hearing, seeing, and smelling) may be described 
as imperfect, or rather circumscribed, yet whalers 
know by experience that the animal makes the 
very best use of them, (a lesson men may profit 
by!) and often exhibits extraordinary sagacity, 
sometimes approximating nearer to the reasoning 
faculties than to mere instinct- When they 
anticipate danger, they will lie motionless, to 
listen, and will turn on one side or uprear their 
heads above water in order that they may sec 
better. The females' often assist one another wiien 
attacked; bnt the males exhibit less generous 
devotion, and generally make off and do tueir best 
to save their own—blubber ! 

The mighty carcass generally floats well after 
death, but not invariably. Sometimes the dead 
whale will sink, in spite of all the boats can do to 
keep it afloat; antf, even when it has been secured 
alongside the ship, a large carcasalias been known 
to break the ropes sustaining it, and to nearly 
capsize the ship itself by its ponderous weight. 
Very large cachalots will weigh from 70 to 80 
tons! Why some whales thus sink, whilst the 
majority float buoyantly,‘is a mystery yet to be 
satisfactorily solved. The head of a small whale 
is taken bodily on deck, and its contents separated 
at leisure and without waste;* but, when the 
cachalot is of full size, junk and case are 
separated floating, and the junk only can be got 
on deck, as it is quite as much as the mast can 
support. The case is obtained by being baled out 
by a bucket fixed to the end of a pole, just like 
water from a well or hollow ! This fact gives a 


vivid idea of the stupendous size of the entire 
head, as the case only occupies-the upper portion. 

1 The Greenland whaler merely cuts up the junk 
into square pieces, and stows them away in the 
hold to bo boiled down ashore on the ship’s return 
to port; bnt the South seaman boils down the 
sperm blubber on board, as soon ns the whale is 
cut up. The reader will read with interest the 
following striking account of the extraordinary 
operation in question:—“ It must be regarded as 
a curious circumstance," says ofir authority, “ and 
as one highly essential to the economy of these 
ships, that the process of boiling the oil supplies 
also the fuel required for that purpose; the ‘ scraps,’ 
or refuse from which the oil has been extracted, 
burning, when placed in the furnace, with a fierce 
and clear flame and intense beat, and being 
sufficient* in quantity to render any other fuel 
unnecessary—the scraps remaining from one affair 
of oil being reserved to commence a second, in 
a dark night, the process of ‘ trying out ’ in the 
open ocean presents a spectacle partaking much of 
the grand and terrific. The dense volumes of 
smoke that roll before the wind and over the side 
of ttie vessel, as she pursues her course through 
the water—the roaring of the flames, bursting in 
lofty columns from the works, and illuminating 
the ship and surrounding expanse of sea—and the 
uncouth garb and implements of the crew 
assembled around the fires, pvodnee a peculiarly 
imposing effect; though one that is not altogether 
to be reconciled with the ordinary character of 
marine scenery. The* chitf danger to be appre¬ 
hended in this operation is the sudden access of 
water to the highly-heated oil, as may occur from 
the hasty introduction of wet blubber, or tho 
sudden approach of heavy rain: the powerful 
ebullition thus excited in the oil causing it to 
escape from the boilers and communicate with the 
fires beneath, when the whole may become ignited, 
and the ship be placed in imminent peril. On 
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this nccount the produce of many whales is liable 
to be lost by a 'long continuance of rainB; and 
heavy, though transient showers, often render it 
necessary to extinguish the fires and cease boiling. 



1HE PERILS OF WHALING. 


From the coolers, adjoining the try-works, the 
boiled oil is transferred to casks, and permitted to 
remain on deck until sufficiently cool to be added 
to the cargo; when it is pumped out of the first 
casks, and conducted through a hose, either into 
the tanka, or into other casks, already deposited 
and well secured in the hold. Seventy barrels of 
oil have been boiled in thirty hours, which i& 
perhaps the shortest time in which that labour 
can bo performed. Three days is about the 





average time occupied in * cutting in ’ and obtain¬ 
ing the clear oil of a whale of the largest size.” 

Finally, we must pot quit the subject without 
calling attention to a fact that lias rarely been 
noticed, and is deserving of rftention wherever the 
sperm whale is the topic of discussion. It is this. 
The South seamen nave been the chief media 
whereby the beautiful isles of the great South Sea 
have been brought into Connection with the 
civilised part of mankind, and have, in some 
instances, oecome rising commercial communities. 
The reader of Captain Cook’s voyages may 


recollect how the great navigator pathetically 
deplored that the lovely and fruitful groups he 
had discovered would probably, owing to their 
extreme remoteness and isolation, ever remain 
shut out from the benefits of ’regular inter¬ 
course with Europeans; and this, in a great 
measure, would yet be the case were it not 
for the South seamen, who visit the different 
groups regularly, and remain at them for 
considerable periods. It is not uncommon 
for a score of large whalers t& be anchored 
at n time off a single island; and, formerly, 
the only way in which the missionary could 
reach his destination in tho South Seas was 
by taking passage in a whaler, and remain¬ 
ing with her until she touched the requisite 
spot. Even at the present day, if we except 
the occasional visits of men-of-war, it pro¬ 
bably would not bo far from the mark to 
say that .four-fifths of llie vessels that an¬ 
nually visit any given isle of the Pacific 
are whalers, although' the number of trading 
vessels is annually increasing; and, by- 
and-by, the lovely bays will doubtless be 
furrowed by the paddles or screws of steam-boats, 
even if such a consummation has not already taken 
place 1 It is only to be regretted, that too often 
the crows of such vessels counteract, by their 
dissolute example, the lessons of the faithful mis¬ 
sionary. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

It has been well said that the literature of nations 
. is their most enduring wealth. Of that possession 
no conquest can deprive them. It survives the 
decay of commerce, the force of political power, anil 
even the existence of its people—at once their 
memorial arffi legacy to succeeding times. Greece 
and Rome live on in their poets and historians, 
amojpg races they never dreamt of and lands they 
did not know. So, doubtless, will the* nations of 
modern Europe; for not only are the themes of 
literature imperishable, and common to mankind of 
every ago and clime, but it wears the fashions of 
the people amongst whom it grows, reflects their 
life, mirrors their civilisation, and speaks in the 
tones of their national mind. These considerations 
make the literature of otlieF lands a most interest¬ 
ing study; and, thanks to the facility of com¬ 
munication and consequent acquisition of living 
languages, it is neither rare nor difficult in our 
day. The authors of France and Germany, great 
and small, are being rend arAl translated among 
us. The bes^ works of Italy and Spain have been 
long known to our educated classes. The poets 
and story-tellers of Sweden and Denmark are made 
familiar to out reading public, and the more 
studious portion are in seme degree acquainted 
with those of Huif&ary and Poland. There 
remains, however, that great northern empire, at 
present the latest and by far the most trouble¬ 
some state of Burope. England’s commerce with 
the land is old and her quarrel recent. Most of 
our people have heard of Russia’s vast extent, of 
her marvellous progress and peculiar organisation; 
but comparatively few have heard or known any¬ 
thing regarding her part in the world of letters. 

It bears little proportion to the material re¬ 
sources of the empire. Cities can be built, armies 
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can l>c raised, and trade established, in fur less i 
time than is required for the growth of such a ! 
harvest; and, though as ancient a people as any ; 
around them, the civilisation of the Russians began j 
with Peter the First and the eighteenth century, j 
Moreover, that late impulse was given by imperial j 
authority, and not by the natural progress of the i 
land. Improvements were Ordered, arts were J 
imported, foreign manners aud a foreign language i 
were entailed, on the superior classes as part of 
their hereditary distinctions ; and with these there 
came, to that only reading section of Jhe com¬ 
munity, a foreign literature already grown upland 
famous. Such has been* the state of things in 
what our ancestors called “ wild Muscovy," for 
more than one hundred and fifty years; and small, 
encouragement must it nftbrd to native authors. I 
The nobleman, who from his childhood speaks 
French with all liis equals, and Russian to his j 
serfs, can scarcely regard but as somewhat vulgar | 
a work written in the latter tongue. The publie,! 
who speak Russ only, have no use for books, 1 
reading being considered a step beyond their 
station ; besides, the despotic and jealous character 
of the government renders it unfriendly, if not | 
hostile, to press and pen. It may be also that the ' 
muses cannot prosper in a clime so wintry; but, 
wherever society is cultivated, or the arts take 
root, there will thought find a voice and hooks he 
written: so it happens, that though limited in its 
sphere and strange to the rest of Europe, Russia 
has a native literature. 

The earliest specimen is a rude epic called the i 
expedition of Izor. It is believed to be the pro-1 
duclion of an unknown hard in the twelfth century. * 
and celebrates the warlike exploits of an ancient 
Russian prince against his hereditary enemies, the 
Poles—who were in those days the,predominant 
people of the north. There are also scattered ! 
among the peasantry, and at times caught up by 
modern peets, a number of traditionary talet and , 
ballads. Some relate to Vladimir, the first Chris- j 
tian monarch, and his nobles; others belong to 
the Pagan times, and tell of the land’s old idols. ; 
Like the corresponding heirlooms of western ; 
Europe, battles, feasts, and ghostly apparitions 
form the staple of their themes; hut the spirit of | 
chivalry and romance,, which lends to the former j 
such unfading charms, is scarcely found among 
these Muscovite relics. I 

In the old convents about Kiof and Novogorod | 
are said to be stored up chronicles, poems, and < 
theological works, rtill in manuscript, written at. 
the period of Russia’s first civilisation, when the 
commerce and learning of the Greek empire pene- 1 
trated with Christianity into the far north, and in ; 
some degree took root among its snows, till tne j 
long dominion of the invading Mo'ngul reduced the 
land to almost primitive barbarism. This legacy j 
of the past remains in the Sclavonic or ancient, 
vernacular of Russia. The infusion of races, and 
the changes which time works <jn the speech of 
nations, have left it, like the Latin of the west, no 
longer a living tongue, but employed by the priests 
in the church service, and partly in their sermons, 
to the great preservation of popular ignorance. 
The spoken Russiac hears the same relation to the 
Sclavonic that Italian does to the speech of ancient | 
Rome. Peter the Great invented, or at least \ 


commanded his subjects to learn, an alphabet for 
it, somewhat similar to the Roman letters ; and, 
by order of that most imperative instructor, the 
first newspaper ever issued in his empire was 
printed at Moscow, in 1705.' • 

From that period letters were cultivated, at 
least about St. Petersburg, and native anthors rose. 
The earliest of .these were poets, for poetry is at 
once the root and the ilower of every nation’s 
literature. Russia is rich in numbers of the 
minstrel order, considering that her dawn of 
letters' was tlio same date as what is called the 
Augustan'age of England, when Popo and Swift, 
Steele and Addison, flourished. Few of the 
northern bards are known, even by name, among 
us. Prince Cantemir and Lomonosof are strangers 
to the most of our poople, though they stand high 
in their country's literary calendar. The former 
is he who first wrote poetry in modern Russ, about 
the year 1730; and the latter is a great authority, 
for he settled not only the rales of verse, bnt the 
grammar of the language, with the help of German 
and old Sclavonic models, when our Samuel 
Johnson was writing the " Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” From his time the Russians reckon 
some score of nobly born poets, grave and gay. 
Satires, dramas, aud epics figure among their 
works. The language is musical and copious. 
They have a great variety of rhymed verse, and 
one description which, if onco Admissible, would 
bft found very easy writing by British aspirants, 
for it has neither rhyme nor measurement of lines, 
but depends entirely on accentuation. 

In the proso department there are sundry 
travels aud voyages, beginning, of course, with 
Peter the Great, who first sent out a Russian ship 
to circumnavigate tho globe, and ordered liis* 
subjects to travel for improvement. Previous to 
liis reign, it was considered not only unlucky, hut 
highly disgraceful, for a Muscovite of rank to 
leave his native land or any pretext but that of 
war; Peter, however, confirmed his precept by 
example, and the Russian nobles gradually acquired 
such a relish for leaving home, that their govern¬ 
ment generally- thinks it expedient to discourage 
tourists. There is scarcely a single volumo on 
any philosophical subject printed in the language 
of this vast empire; bnt periodicals, filled with 
tales and sketchy articles after the fashion of our 
own, and even novels, are not wanting. There 
are also one or two historical works sanctioned by 
government ; hut very few memoirs exist, for it is 
not always safe to write people’s lives. There is, 
however, a dictionary of native literature, in six 
volumes, published by tho Petersburg Academy. A 
glance at the thousands of works mentioned in 
this voluminous compendium naturally makes one 
wonder why the poetry and prose of Russia are so 
little known to the rest of Europe; but besides 
tho obscurity of a language rarely spoken beyond 
its own frontier, and employed only for plebeian 
purposes at home, the literature, like the civilisation 
of the land, is on closer inspection found to contain 
so much of paraphrase, imitation, and copy, that 
comparatively little remains to tempt the transla¬ 
tor. English, German, and especially French 
models are followed, sometimes servilely enough, by 
the best authors. Dimitrieff, whose works make 
an era in the northern world of letters, imitates 
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La Fontaine in Ilia moral tales. Slmkoffskij, who I that translations of all kinds bear to native com- 
is said to have enriched it with new ideas, I positions tho proportion of three to one. The few 
incorporates with his own compositions free I periodicals published m tho largo towns are. 
translations from the German poets; and Muravieff, j chielly supplied from this source; but those 
who was not only tho preceptor of the emperor 1 honoured with aristocratic patronagd are saved 
Alexander the First, but a notable author, is best | that trouble, being generally printed in French, 
known by a work called “ The Suburban," and i Speaking of periodicals naturjilly brings one to 
modelled on the plan of our EnglishSpectator." ( ! newspapers. These broad sheets, so indispensable J 
Even where genius exists, the earliest attempts . to English life and business, are but poorly repro- 
art? generally unconscious copying. This is true of sented in the dominions of the czar. Their Bizo 
individuals, and not less true of nations. Though is small; their number isdimiled; an<f no wonder, 
old in race and in empire, Russia is young in j for the materials of which journals are composed 
civilisation and in letters. MoreoVer, her court in England *are in a great measure wanting, 
and people have been accustomed to copy, and There are no parliamentary debates, because the 
rather take credit for the fact. You do not j senate never says anything but addresses of thanks 
know how very French we are,” said a Boyardinc . and congratulation to the emperor. There arc no re- 
to tho Marquis do Custinc, as she showed him a ■ ports of civil or criminal trials, beeause law is always 
volume of verse which a noble author had composed administered with closed doors, and it is dangerous 
in his country’s tongue ; but hating just seen a to speak of polico doings. There are no accounts 
government official beating a poor serf unmercifully of public meetings, dinners, or speech-makings, be- 
in tho street, that nncharmed traveller declares he cause such things were never, heard of in any of 
never was so much disgusted with pretence in the Russias. In lieu of these varieties, the Mus- 
all his life. By far the longest poems in Russ covite newspapers present their readers with an 
celebrate the gldries and conquests of the ezars. imperial ukase, or deciee, which they have been 
They are the only subjects of public or national ordered to publish, and with all the czar, his family, 
interest on which tho censorship of the press or court do and say, provided it be deemed suffi- 
allows an author free scope. There is, conse- eiently grand or safe for publication. Then come 
quently, no lack of eulogies and birthday odes, the proceedings of the Petersburg Academy, the 
after the manner of our own elder laureates; but examinations of certain great schools and colleges, 
a woful dearth of patriotic songs, and, what Britons and military promotions; and, as the empire is sel- 
would miss still more, political speculations. ' dom without war on some of its borders, there arc 
The most original and interesting part of flourishing accounts of the army and its victories; 
Russian literature are its fables.* They seem a occasionally the knouting or banishment of some 
special product of the Sclavonic mind, and prove signal offender is announced; hut our “ Dreadful 
its oriental relationship—for eastern wisdom was Accident" readers would be wofully disappointed 
always given to speak in parables. Many curious with a Russian newspaper, for it gives no details • 
and instructive apologues have floated down the of the kind, particularly when they occur about a 
current of tradition; others are the offspring of noble family o% a court festival. There are, also, 
modern genius; and the best known are those of such public rumours aud scraps of foreign intelli- 
Kriloff, a poet of the present century, whose works gence as the government permits to bo generally 
have been translated into Breach, it is said, by an knowm Sometimes a proprietor advertises an 
officer of engineers, who was once a pupil of the estate, with so many thousand peasants on it, to be 
Polytcchniquc School in Paris, aud now directs sold; but announcements of" splendid goods and 
tho cannon of Sebastopol. • amazing bargains” are comparatively rare, being 

The imaginative works of tho north arq few, but: inserted only by the foreign shopkeepers, who 
of singular interest, from the sketches qf native ; expect upper-class custom for their far-brought 
manners and pictures of life iu tho xemote i wares ; while the Russian deafer knows that few of 
provinces which they furnish. Indeed, these are j his patrons among the passing crowd can read, 
their chief attractions to foreign readers, for tho j and therefore depends on a full relation of goods, 
Russian authors are by no means accomplished j cheapness, and quality, delivered by his apprentice 
storytellers. That dramatic power of plot and i or himself at the shop-door. Tales, poems, and short 
incident, so exciting to tho young, aud so scductivo , papers, original and translated, are to be found in 
to minds of every age, is rarely to be found in | the Russian journals; and, as qur readers might 
their works. It lias beeu also remarked that those wish to learn some of their names, we will mention 
high heroic characters, which the masters of the •* Siberian Herald,” the “ Son of the Country," 
European fiction delight to portray, are not to be and the “ Petersburg Gazette.” The last-named is 
met among the people of their stories. They ; the'ldest paper in the empire; and, being still of 
never rise above village belles, or nobles wonder- ! great authority and circulation, there frequently 
fully rich ana clever. While dishonest schemes, i appears in its columns # a foim of advertisement 
and still more dishonest intrigues, form the ground- j curiouslv indicative of the social and political 
work of almost every narrative. The love of tales state. Every Russian, before he can pass the 
prevails nevertheless in Russia. .The better fictions ! frontier, is obliged to inform the public of his in- 
of other lands have been translated into its tended departure ’by three successive announce- 
langoage, and Scott's works ore said to be ments in print, in order that all.clairns upon him 
particularly popular among the tradesmen and may be satisfactorily arranged. The literary men 
shopkeepers of St. Petersburg, most of whom can of Russia belong, as far as wo know, without ex- 
read. From the most recent returns, it appears ception, to what are in their land emphatically the 
■^hWHiolo - A Banlu in “Lrianre Hour," privileged orders. No Burns, no Ettnck Shepherd, 

No. mi. i has yet risen from among the northern peasantry. 
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doubtless because the schoolmaster has not been 
there; tor traces of unlettered genius appear in the 
village songs which never were printed, .but, be¬ 
ing true to the joys and sorrows of humble life, 
are sung by the poor serfs to wild, melancholy 
airs, alike in their days of toil and their time of 
festivity. j 

The farthest famed among Russia’s modern j 
authors are, first, Derscliaiven, who Composed 
that world-known poem callfed, in his native lan¬ 
guage, an Ode to the Deity, and said to have been 
translated into every tongue that had' ari alphabet. 
Secondly, Kuramsir, who began his literary .career 
by editing the journal of Moscow, in which he pub¬ 
lished his earliest tales, then established the 
Courier of Europe at Petersburg, and lastly wrote 
his great work, the only history of Russia extant, 
which, being penned in an apartment of the Win¬ 
ter Palace, is not considered free of courtly parti¬ 
alities. The latest great poet was Alexander 
Puschkin, of whose, private history we can only 
say that he led a dissipated life, and was killed in 
a duel. His services to letterk were nevertheless 
great, though some'of the man’s compositions bear 
the character of his practice. Others are tine in 
the best sense, but not always allowed to be pub¬ 
lished within the empire, on account of their j 
liberal tendency. This poet’s fame had risen so j 
high, that he was honoured with a public funeral 
by command of the late emperor Nicholas, and ; 
a solemn mass was performed on that occasion in ' 
all the principal churches. These posthumous' 
honours are strangely connected with the story of 
a less known poet, named Polezhaev. He was a ! 
student in the university of Moscow, and already 1 
. distinguished among his college friends for poe¬ 
tical compositions, when, incited by Puschkin’s 
fame os well as his own genius, hq,wrote an imi¬ 
tation of that author’s most popular work, the | 
romance of Onyegin. It is a half-serious, half-1 
satirical poem on Russian life and society^ The j 
censor has abridged many passages, but Foleziiaev, 
unfortunately, introduced into his imitation cer¬ 
tain reflections on the government and its dealings 
with the press. The work was kept in ms., and 
circulated among his friends; hut a copy found 
its way to Petersburg, and the unlucky poet, after 
being obliged to read it to the czar, by way of 
penance, was sent to serve as a common soldier 
against the Circassians. Here, after many suf¬ 
ferings and attempted desertion, he fell into habits 
of intemperance, and at length died of consump¬ 
tion in one of the .military hospitals. When per¬ 
mitted to claim it, Polezhaev’s friends found his I 
corpse in a cellar, with one foot- gnawed off by 
rats; but his works were collected and published, 
and, by special command of government, his 
portrait, in an officer’s uniform', appeared as the 
frontispiece. . 

We extract this story from a publication by M. 
Hertzen, a still more remarkable Russian. In his 
own country he was a journalist, and the anthor of 
some tales; but the freedom of his political opi- 
nions exposed hifi, first to imprisonment, then to 
banishment, as usual, to Siberia. When the term 
of his sentence was completed, he obtained permis¬ 
sion to travel; and, once out of the reach of spies 
and police, M. Hertzen was in no haste to return; i 
but, after wandering over Europe, he settled near i 


London, where it may well be said the exiles of 
the world congregate. Here, with the help of 
some compatriots, he established a press, over 
which the censor of Petersburg had no control, 
for the purpose of printing in the Russian lan¬ 
guage everything that could not be printed at 
home. The enterprising stranger complains that 
he has met with little encouragement within the 
frontiers where his books were intended to eir-. 
cul^te: nor is the fact to be much deplored, ‘or 
the politics of his party have run into those wild 
and levelling theories which men are apt to adopt 
who hate come out of despotism. His free press 
is, however, still in existence, and may live to do 
better, though, little known beyond the literary 
circles of our great metropolis. With a sincere 
hope that re-established peace may soon give free 
course to commerce and letters, even in the 
northern empire; we close this brief survey of 
Russian literature. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON VI.—GOOD WORKS. 

§ 1. Object of requiring good Conduct. 

Tjik object aimed at by any moral instructor, and 
of course by the sacred writers, is to make us 
good men. And good works, [or virjtuous actions,] 
which arc the natural fruit of good dispositions, 
are required principally as a proof of those dis¬ 
positions, and as an exercise and training to 
produce a virtuous character. 

On the other hand, if a farmer, or any other 
employer of labourers, endeavours to make his 
men honest and industrious, in' order that they 
may do his work tiie better, he is not prbperly a 
moral instructor; since his main object is not 
the benefit of the workmen themselves, (though lie 
may, in fact, have greatly benefited them,) but the 
work done, which is his own "profit. 

Now it is plain that our divine Master can 
have no need of the services of his creatures; and 
that, therefore, tile good works which he requires 
of us must be entirely for our own benefit—not 
for liis-rin order to our moral improvement. And 
from this you may see how utterly worthless in 
his sight must be any good works (that is, good 
in themselves) not done from a good motive. 
For, “ Can a man be profitable unto God, as he 
that is wise may be profitable unto himselfP Is 
it any pleasure to tne Almighty, that thou art 
righteous P or is it gain to him that thou makest 
thy ways perfect P” Job xxii. 2, 3. 

§ 2. Good Works by Proxy. 

And yon may also see what an absurdity 
those fall into who imagine that it,is possible to 
do good works by proxy. Yet, in some churches, 
men have been so far, deluded os to imagine that 
it can be acceptable to God to pay a priest to 
perform religious ■exercises for them, or to pay 
a person to go on pilgrimages and undergo 
penances, on their behalf and in their stead. 
Now all this evidently goes on the notion that 
these supposed good works have a value in them¬ 
selves in God’s sight, and are acceptable to him 
on their own account, as if they were some benefit 
to himself. 
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But if those prayers and pilgrimages, etc., were 
really the best possible works in themselves, it is 
plain that the Most High could' hove no need of 
them, and that it is not for his profit, but for ours, 
that he requires us te woVship and to obey him. We 
do, indeed, find in Scripture several expressions 
which, taken literally and taken by themselves, 
would imply that God is really desirous, for hi^ 

- own sake, of the worship and services of his 
creatures. He even describes himself as a 
“jealous Godmeaning that he will not allow 
the honour due to him to be paid to others. • But 
this is to bo understood in the sanle way'ns when 
anger and repentance are attributed to him; and 
even eyes, and ears, and hands. Adi this is meant 
to impress on us that he knows all things—as we 
do what we see and hear; and that we ought to 
dread disobeying him, as we should some great 
earthly kiug who would be rdhlly angry at our 
rebellion; and that we should bo as careful to 
honour him as if he really could be profited by 
our honour. 

But it is plain that he cannot really have any 
need of our services; and that it is for our own 
s:\kes, and that of our brethren, not for his profit, 
that we are commanded to “ do all (Sr the glory 
of God.” 

§ 8 . Works required for the Sake of the Works. 

The distinction’we have been speaking of, winch 
it is most important to keep in mind, may be thus 
illustrated; if A man offers for sale any article— 
for instance, a map—to a publisher, it is no matter 
to the purchaser whether the man drew it himself 
or got some friend to draw it for him. Provided 
the map is honestly the seller’s property, and is 
Veil executed, that is all that is to the purpose. 
On the other hand, if a schoolmaster sets a boy 
to draw a map, by way of practice, in order that 
he may learn to be a good draughtsman, then, if 
the boy should get 9 schoolfellow to do it for him, 
aud should show it up as his own, he would be 
reproved and punished. For the task was set 
him, not for the sake of the. map, (Which the 
master could have drawn better for himself,) 
but as an exercise for the improvement of the 
learner. • 

Now you cannot doubt that this latter case 
answers to ours in reference to our divine Master, 
and that as “ no man can be profitable unto God," 
and he cannot stand in need of our services, it 
must bo a mere groundless fancy to think that 
another person can so perform good works in our 
stead, as to supersede the necessity of moral charac¬ 
ter in ourselves. 

A like illustration from the case of a school will 
serve to explain another point also, on which some 
persons ha\o fallen into perplexity or mistake— 
that of the rewards promised in Scripture, and the 
merit which some suppose good works to possess 
in God’s sight. 

Suppose, for instance, some rich and liberal 
man should found a school for the children of his 
poor neighbours; and suppose that, besides build¬ 
ing a school-house, and providing teachers and 
school books, he should also propose prises for 
such of the scholars as should behave well and 
make good proficiency in their learning. Every 
one would understand that the children and their 


parents ought to be very grateful to such a patron 
for his kind bounty. And the children would 
easily be made to understand that they ought to 
show their thankfulness by taking pains to profit 
by the advantages afforded them. -They would 
readily understand that any of them who should 
behave ill, or refuse to learn, would be expelled; 
and that those who exerted‘themselves would 
obtain fhc prizes. And when it was said that 
these prizes were ‘to be the reward, of good 
behaviour, no one would be so stupifl as to think 
that those.who gained them could claim them as 
something earned by themselves as a matter of 
right, and for which they owed no thanks to any 
one. All would understand that the proposing 
of the prizes was from the free bounty of the kind 
patron; and that the proficiency in learning, of 
the children thus rewarded, was no benefit to him, 
but only to them; and that it was entirely for 
their sakes that they wero encouraged to take 
pains in learning. 

But they would fully calculate on receiving the 
promised rewards in case of good conduct, though 
not as what they had originally any claim to, but 
bemuse it had been promised. For, though the 
offer of the prizes came Jrom the patron’s free 
bounty, the fulfilment of a promise once made 
is a matter of justice. 

§ 4. liightcousness. of God. 

And, accordingly, we read that “ God is not vn- 
' righteous [unjust] to forget our work and labour 
of lovenot that he was originally bound in jus¬ 
tice to reward any good works of ours, or that 
dljey can be a benefit to him j but because he has 
graciously promised to be a “ rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” The offer of a reward” 
to any of his features is a free gift of his bounty; 
but wo may trust to his justice to make good 
what He has said. 

Ifayou could imagine the patron of a school, 
sueft as we have been describing, to have supplied 
to the children not only a schoolroom, and teachers 
and books, but also the eyes with which they read 
the books, and the cars with which they hear 
what is said to them, and the brain by which they 
understand it, then the case would answer more 
closely to that of ourselves in reference to our 
Maker, ” in whom we live and move and have our 
being.” For He has supplied to us all our powers 
of mind and body, and He requires Us, as He cer- 
i tainly has a full right to do, to employ these in 
, leading a Christian life and devoting ourselves to 
j his service. And He has held out to us the pro- 
1 mise of the if prise of our high calling”—the 
i “ crown of glory,” which the Lord, the righteous 
'■ Judge, will give at that day to all them that lore 
his appearing. *To this we could have no natural 
| claim; and though we may fully roly on his jus- 
! tice for the fulfilment of his promises, all that wo 
j cau receive from Him is not the less a free and 
j bountiful gift, since the promises themselves pro¬ 
ceed from his botinty alone. 

§ 5. Good Conduct has no Natural Claim to 
Bernard. 

Some, however, are apt to spgak as if they 
thought that virtuo is, in itself, naturally entitled 
to reward; and that, if any being could lead a life 
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(though none of us do) of perfect unsinning j 
virtue, ho might then justly claim (though tee can- 1 
not) to be rewardod with immortal happiness. 

Hut you may easily perceive, from considering ; 
what is the nature of duty, that such a notion is 
quite groundless. For it is evident that a duty 
must bo something that is due —a debt which 
we are bound to discharge. That is tho very 
meaning of the word. And no one can Be justly 
entitled to reward for merely paying his debts. If 
a man fail td pay what he was bound to pay, he is 
liable to punishment. If he does payli^s debts, he 
is exempt from punishment; and that is q11 he 
can claim. 

Reward is what a man is justly entitled to, only 
for doing something beyond what ho waa bound 
to—something which he could not have been 
liable to punishment for not doing. For instance, 
if a man devotes his own private property, and time 
and labonr, to the effecting of some great public 
benefit when he wa$ not required to do so, the 
nation will think sncli a man worthy of being re¬ 
warded by some public honours bestowed on him. 
And when any one bountifully relieves, out of his 
own private purse, his distressed neighbours who 
had no claim on him,‘this is a went as regards 
them: and he is justly entitled to their gratitude, 
and to any services they may be able to do bim in 
return. 

Hut the Most High has evidently a just claim 
to the obedience of bis creatures; and all that 
they can do in the keeping of his commandments 
can have no claim of merit in his sight, being the 
payment of a debt due to him* 

And, accordingly, our Lord tells his disciples 
.that when they havo “ done all things that lie has 
commanded them, they are to Say. We are unpro¬ 
fitable servants; we have done th,st which was 
onr duty to do." And thus also the apostle Paul 
speaks of “death being the wages of sin, but 
eternal life the gift of God throngh Jesus Christ.” 

§ Ci. Seward and Punishment when due. 

Some persons, however, arc accustomed to speak 
of the rewarding of virtno and the punishment of 
vice, as if the two naturally went together. Bnt 
they may perceive, on-reflection, that this is not at 
all the true state of the ease. For no man is pu¬ 
nishable for omitting to do something which he 
was not bound to do. And, for doing anything 
that he was hound to do—such as paying a debt— 
he has no natural claim to reward, only to exemp¬ 
tion from punishment. If, indeed, a reward lias 
been promised him for doing his duty, he may 
look for that reward on the ground of the promise 
made, and on that ground alone. Rut the m^rit 
which claims reward as in itself rightly due, must 
be for some things beyond what a person was 
bound to do. 

And, accordingly, those chnrches which teach 
that the snppposed merits of saints may be trans¬ 
ferred from them to us always represent these 
merits as consisting in what are called works of 
“ supererogation ;’',tiiat is, something beyond their 

, * What lia*» boon advanced in this and tlio prorerlinj* sec- 
thm, hr to the absence ol* merit in mnti’ti good works, even if 
he could perfectly fulill tho divine law* is strengthened when 
n° that no is now a 'alien being, dependent upon 

Ue* a.d of the ITol, Spirit, bis beat services being acceptable 
to God only through the merits of Christ.—E d. 


duty, over and above that which was required or 
them. But such a notion is utterly groundless 
and contrary both to Scripture and reason. For 
Scripture teaches that wo are “ to love the Lord 
our God with all our ’ heart, and soul, and 
strength.” And reason teaches that nothing wo 
can do that is acceptable to Him can be more 
flinn his just. due. There may, indeed, be some¬ 
thing which, from peculiar circumstances, is a duty 
to one man and not to another. And thus dhe 
man may go beyond what is required of some 
other men; but no one can go beyond his own 
duty. * 

It is plain, therefore, that no human virtue can 
havo merit in God’s sight, or any natural claim to 
reward, independently of express promise. In re¬ 
ference to your fellow-wen, indeed, you may have 
merit, and may greatly deserve from them gr ti- 
tnde and reward for having done them some ser¬ 
vice that is in itself valuable to them, and which 
is also heyond what they had any right to require. 
Bnt it is plain that nothing of this kind can bo 
the case in reference to our Maker. 


FENNY MANUFACTURES. 

Wn British are accustomed to cherish a natural 
fcqling of complacency in our manufactures. We 
know that our exports far surpass those of any 
other nation in the world, and our home consump¬ 
tion, when considered in relation to our population, 
does the same. Onr merchants are princes—our 
manufacturers aro potentates. Both have stand¬ 
ing armies beneath their command, and millions 
are dependent upon them for the necessaries of 
life. We love to connect the idea of the national 
greatness with the national indpstry; and, when 
we measure ourselves with surrounding peoples, 
wo prefer to take the position of doers, makers, 
and producers, and from that standard to make 
the comparison, tho result of which is so favour¬ 
able to onr complacency. The amount of human 
energy, if physical force, of nuichine-born power, 
and of entymous capital, devoted to the producing 
nnd manufacturing purposes in this geographical 
strip of an island is something stupendous to 
think of: we call Britain the workshop of the 
world, and, with the love of work, which is with 
us a distinguishing passion, we are content with 
such a title for our fatherland. All that is within 
the reach of mechanical ingenuity or power to 
effect we can accomplish; and we bring our 
resources to bear with equal readiness upon under¬ 
takings the most prodigious or apparently the 
most trifling. We bore a mountain or span a 
frith by applications of the same science which 
operates to grind a pin or shank a .button: onr 
system of labour, which embraces the whole 
labouring masses in its grasp, leaves nothing, or 
next to nothing, for tho individual who happens to 
be excluded from its embrace. All branches of 
industry known to be profitable are now, and have 
been for a long time, executed by organised bands 
drilled to the routine of system, and generally to 
the co-operation of machinery; and for the isolated 
labourer there is nothing left to do. This is an 
evil—small in itself, when compared with the 
boneficial results of the system which has given 
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riso to it; but jet an evil under which many miniature doll, which we imagine must be a real 
sutler, and against which some of them struggle benefaction to the poor mother of a fractious child, 
with a manful ingenuity and perseverance worthy The image is made of some light material—cork 
of our notice and encouragement. While manu- or the pith of the alder—has a jaunty cap and a 
facturers, merchants, and speculators are anxiously white muslin dress, and stands, not upon feet, but 
studying the turn of the markets by which they upon hogs' bristles. The exhibitor (and the nurse 
may gain or lose thousands, these outsiders and may do the same) drums a tune with his fingers 
supernumeraries set their wits to work to device on liis vibrating board, and th*e doll danees to the 
- some means of earning the indispensable penny tune, pfrouetting when a bristle sticks fast, and 
vfhich is to procure a meal for themselves and leaping grotesquely* when it gets free: They are 
their children. Let us see how gome of them all a penny each, as are^also the rest\)f the man’s 
do it. • stock—of capved animals, of cups and balls, of 

Here, at the corner of a street, stanfls a man puzzles, of harlequins, and kicking scaramouches, 
with a tray full of a new invention in the shape of whose praises he knows how to publish better 
a letterclip, useful for holding unanswered letters than we do. 

or commercial or literary documents. The same The next candidate for the public penny is a 
convenient implement may.be bought at the sort of singing bird. He sells a hydraulic whistle, 
stationer’s, in' stamped brass or bronze, at prices about three inches in length, which refuses to be 
varying from sixpence to half-aArown; but he has musical unless blown with its end immersed in 
made liis of white beech-wood and brass-wire: it water. Thus blown, however, it gives forth a 
is in all respects as serviceable and promises to be song not much unlike that of a frenetic tit-lark 
as durable, with fair usage, as its rival in the piping nt a bird-show. This genius has been 
stationer’s window, and lie asks a penny for it. some years upon town, and is well known to boys 
The thing is sft evidently a genuine article, and so and bird-fanciers, who make use of his whistle to 
generally useful, that it does not hang long upon rouse the emulation of their feathered captives, 
hand. The wonder is—not that it sells, being His performance is all in liquid notes, and is 
offered at such a price, but that the price can susceptible of considerable variety; a rude imita- 
remunerate the maker. tion of the song of all caged birds, from the 

A little further on wc are confronted by a man canary or linnet to the deep-throated blackbird, 
who dabbles in optics, lie has lenses mounted as being practicable by the use of whistles of greater 
eye-glasses to suit all sighlR, and will suit yours, if or less diameter. 

you choose, for a penny. In addition to this lie* If a “ one-pennied boy ’’ has a taste for perform- 
lins penny microscopes, which it may be worth ing music of his own, instead of teaching his bird— 
your while to buy if yon have never seen one of loI here comes another penny merchant, who will 
them before. Upon examining your pennyworth, > fpmisli liim with the means. He offers for that 
you will find that it consists of a small blackened small sum nothing less than a tin flageolet, upoij 
•plitfe »of brass with a hole drilled through it, in which, if you have but the skill, you may play' any 
which hole is fixed what appears to be a highly tune within.tfic compass of a couple of octaves, 
convex lens—and so, in fact, it is; but it is not a In order that there may be no doubt about it, he 
lens of glass, only a drop of dried Canada balsam, plays himself, capitally. He is at this moment 
or perhaps of turgpntinoi varnish. It magnifies piping the French air “ Part ant pour la Syria," 
small objects, however, as efficiently as a glass and yon may take the identical instrument from 
lens wonld do, and so long as you don’t put it liis lips, if you like, in exchange for the penny you 
into yonr warm pocket, and keep it tolerably free are about to disburse, and try your own skill upon 
from dust and moisture, it will continue to render the same air. 

you that service. Next comes along the hawker of a novel bargain 

Here comes a rather noisy fellow with penny in the shape of a three-footwule, or yard measure, 
toys of his own manufacture for children. We which shuts up in such a compass as makes it 
may single two from his collection, as novel and portable in the waistcoat pocket. If you are not 
really ingenious and amusing. The first is a flock tired of wondering at the exploita which men will 
of fancy pigeons, if so you like to call them, which achieve for a penny, here is a fresh subject for 
seem perpetually hovering in the air as though astonishment. This useful pocket measure is 
abont to alight. This hovering motion, which is manufactured of nine several pieces of hard white 
extremely natural, is effected in the simplest wood: they are riveted together by eight shining 
manner. A number of fine, almost invisible, wires rivets, each of which serves the function of a 
are stretched like the strings of a harp upon a hinge; the whole thirty-six inches are stamped 
slight framework. Each of the wires passes with the usual divisions, eight to an inch, from 
through thy wooden body of a bird : were the hole end to end of the entire yard, and the same is 
drilled for the wire parallel to the direction in repeated on the other side, and at either end of 
which it is strained the by*d would fall at once to the yard a neat fiat briss ferule serves as a guard, 
the bottom of the frame; the drill, however, has One would think that, could all the several joints, 
traversed the bird diagonally, and nt a greater ready stamped, be gathered gratuitously by the 
angle in some than in others, so that they descend wayside, like si much grass, tho mere riveting 
with varying rapidity, and, by cunningly managing them together would bo worth.tho penny; and yet 
the toy so os to change the angle of descent, can that is all that is demanded for tho complete 
be made to overtake one another in their flight, article. 

Wc know no toy more fascinating to very young Now a poor woman, with a child in her arms, 
children ; but it is extremely fragile, and will not offers ns a pocket-comb for the same price-—the 
last an hour in their hands. The second toy is a | nniversally coveted penny. She telle us that her 
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wares nre manufactured by her husband, who was 
brought up to the trade, and having latterly been 
discharged from his regular employment, owing to 
tailing health, now spends his hours at home in 
the fabrication of these cheap wares, which she 
hawks for sale in the streets. 

A few steps farther, and we arc stopped by a 
juvenile crowd, who have gathered round a man 
who oilers, not a single article like the rest of 
his brethren, but a whole collection of articles for 
a penny. They amount in all to the number of a 
dozen, and among them are a needle f case and 
needles, a thimble, a pencil, a stick* of wgx, a 
breast-pin, a ring, a steel pen and holder, and we 
know not what besides, not having the hardihood 
to take advantage of the fellow’s liberality by in¬ 
vesting a penny. 

The penny merchants, we need scarcely remark, 
are much more numerous than the penny manu¬ 
facturers. They form a very various class of 
tradesmen, who act the part of squatters, and, 
without paying scot or lot, open shop wherever 
they choose. Numbers of them deal in literature, 
and through their hands huge editions of alma¬ 
nacks, of songs and song books, of newspapers and 
illustrated serials, pass into circulation which they 
might else fail to attain. It is to this class, too, 
that the proprietors of defunct journals and publi¬ 
cations of different kinds have recourse to push off 
the surplus remainders of their works, when their 
regular publication and sale has come to an end. 
Then there is the stationer, with his memorandum 
books, bis half quires of “ note,” his envelopes, his 
ink, his wax, and his initial stamp—each at the 
regulation price of a penny. There is the hawker 
of coat bnttons in pairs; the dealer in magic 
paste for sharpening razors; the boot-lace and 
stay-lace merchant; the German tiller-boy; the 
steam-boat touter, with his marine hatbands to 
save your beaver from going overboard in a gale; 
there is tbe man that swings at a whirlwind pajc an 
ominous machine round his head, from winch 
comes a sound like the croaking of a colony of 
ravens, terrible to hear, and full of melancholy 
forebodings—which dreadful diu you find, when 
you have bought the mystery, to be produced by a 
single pea shut up in a kind of pill-box; there is 
the wire-worker with his gridirons and toasting- 
forks ; there is the proprietor of the magic hat— 
which is a hat, and a lan, and a pan, and a book, 
and a box, and a chair, and a table, and a settee, 
and a dozen tilings more, and all in a breath—and 
all for a penny. And there is—What is there 
besides P 

Look yonder, under that glimmering lamp- 
mark that stately figure of a man. His flashing 
eye gleams under the shadow of his hat drawn otfer 
his brows; his bushy moustache and beard con¬ 
ceal half his face, as he stands erect and silent, 
thrusting forward into the light, upon a tray 
covered with white paper, a few gracefully cut de¬ 
signs on black card—stags, lions, profiles of Na¬ 
poleon, horsemen in full gallop, and foot and 
mounted soldiers. .Of those who stop to admire 
or handle them he demands a penny each, and 
with a quick gesture receives the coin. Who 
is he, think you P Would it move you to hear 
that he talks and writes half the tongues of Europe; 
that he was a leader in his own land ere he was 


driven forth an exile from home and friends; that 
I he has passed this day, and many days of late, in 
. the anxious and harassing quest lor employment 
suitable to his qualifications—employment pro- 
! mised long by those who will keep their promise, 

I but too long withheld for his scanty and failing 
1 means, which arc at length exhausted p To-day 
' he. paid his lost coin as a lacquey's fee, and arriv- 
I ing late at his lodgings, found that his motherless 
: children hud exhausted their provisions, and tha„ 

J there was no bread for the morrow. A pair of 
I scissors, and a few address cards blackened with 
, ink, were the sole resources that offered, and these 
| he has turned to such account as an artist and a 
< father might turn them, whose dearest flesh and 
] blood depended for existence on his labours. Are 
| those specimens to bo thought dear at a penny P 
j We admire the independence of this noble exile; 
j but surely we need not limit our admiration to 
such coses as his. The determination to win an 
honest penny, when it is often so much easier to 
entrap a dishonest one, is in London a popular 
characteristic which we delight to recognise; and 
we would recommend it to the consideration of the 
render as among the pleasantest tilings to be met 
with in his way-side wanderings througli modern 
Babylon._ 

WHOM SHALL I FEAR? 

Tnri! piety elevates its possessor in the scale of 
being, exalts his feelings, dignifies his character, 
and sanctifies his heart. It provides for us a suit¬ 
able relief in every trying state. Let us notice 
the confidence of the Christian. “ Whom shall I 
fear P” This is not the language of vain presump¬ 
tion, but the expression of Christian assurance. 
Whom have we to fear ? . 

God l H>‘ is reconciled. —The love of God is 
shed abroad in the believer's heart, and the pos¬ 
session of love softens the feelings of fear. Shull 
we be afraid to approach a reconciled Father ? 

The lau- ? It is satisfied. —Those who trust in 
the Saviour need not fear the curse of tbe law; its 
threatenings are averted, and tbe curse is turned 
into a blessing. u 

Satan /, ]{c is conquered .—He can go no fur¬ 
ther than the length of his chain. “ The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly.’’ 

Ajjlivtions f They are sanctified. —Shall I fear 
that which comes from my Father, who loves mo P 
Shall I fear that which is sent for my goodp 
Shall I fear that which is sent to promote the 
spiritual benefit of my soul? The diamond of 
piety never sparkles so brightly as when the Chris¬ 
tian is surrounded with the darkness of affliction. 

Heath '! It is vanquished. —To the believer it 
is only “ the shadow of death;” there is no sub¬ 
stantial evil in it. Tho shadow of a gerpent will 
not sting; the shadow of a lion will not devour; 
and the shadow of a swprd will not kill. Death is 
only a dark passage that leads to our Father's 
house. The unbeliever has everything to fear. 
God is his enemy;'he is under the curse of the 
law, led captive by the devil; his afflictions are 
unsanctificd, and ho is unprepared for death. 

“ Goil is my strong salvation; • 

What for have I to fear ? 

In darkness und tempntion, 

My light, my help, is near." 
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served some scores of his countrymen. The 
mistress of the house, having' now quite recovered 
her self-possession, herself opened the door, and 
with admirable sang-froid inquired their plea¬ 
sure. Scarcely waiting to give her a reply, they 
rushed into the house, and proceeded to ransack 
the apartment which I had occupied. Uttering 
terrible threats against my landlady, if they 
should find that she had harboured one of the 
hated race, and intimating that they would ere 
long return and make stricter search, they at last 
hastily left the house, not willing at that moment 
to lose time in searching for a single .French¬ 
man, when so many of my countrymen could 
be slaughtered without that trouble, and feeling 
satisfied that I could not ultimately escape from 
the village without their knowledge. 

The fellows had gone very systematically to 
work. They had entirely surrounded the place, 
so that no path was left open for escape before any 
alarm was given; and, having been furnished by 
their friends in the town with an accurate list of 
all the houses wherein the French were quartered, 
they succeeded in cutting them off in detail, and 
preventing any of them from reaching the open 
country. Rejoiced dnough was I to hear them 
depart. Hope, which had been well-nigh ex¬ 
tinguished, again revived, and I was endeavouring 
to persuade myself that even if the guerillas were 
to return and institute a regular search for me, 
which was but too probable, my retreat would 
afford me a good chance of safety, when a serio¬ 
comic incident convinced me that I could put no 
trust iu the wood pile as a place of concealment. 

, Donna Clara had a pet dog, which I had alna^s 
treated with the greatest attention, and in return 
was favoured with a great dea’ of its affection. 
As it happened, the poor animal - came into the 
court-yard just as the guerillas left, and, getting 
on my trail, soon traced me to the pile of wood. 
Having by two or three long sniffs fully Satisfied 
himself that his friend was really there, he began 
tearing at the bundles of wood, yelping all the 
while, and apparently determined to get at me. 
It was rather hard that, in return for all the 
fondlings and feedings I had lavished on him, he 
should betray me to my enemies. To get out of 
my hiding-place to him was impossible; so there 
was no help for it but to endeavour to coax or 
scold him into silence. But I alternately wheedled 
and threatened in vain. On hearing my voice, he 
stopped scratching and yelping for a brief moment, 
but soon set to «work more vigorously than ever, 
and seemed determined not to listen to either 
threats or entreaties. He tore, he barked, ho 
howled, he whined, until I fairly perspired .with 
mingled fear and vexation; and 1 was at last 
worked up to such a pitch of uneasiness, that I 
was on the point of forcing down the wood in 
front of me, in order to silence my injudicious 
friend, when my hostess once more came to the 
rescue, and, seeing how matters stood, without a 
moment’s delay carried my well-meaning perse¬ 
cutor out of the*way. 

On the return of my hostess to the spot, she 
now prayed me to come out, as she had thought 
of a safer place in which to secrete mo. The 
adventure of the dog clearly proved that the 
security afforded me by the wood pile was very 


inadequate, and I therefore gladly consented to a 
change of quarters. 

From the hack entrance to the honse, a long 
covered passage led to the bottom of the yard, and 
about midway in this passage was a rather deep 
well. My hostess now proposed that 1 should 
descend m the bucket, as tho guerillas would 
hardly think of looking for me in such a place; 
and even if they should, the passage was so ill 
lighted, that at a depth of some filly or sixty met 
I should most likely escapo observation. The 
plan v^as an excellent one, and I at once prepared 
to put it in execution; but. here an unthonghl-of 
difficulty presented itself. On trial, my protectress 
found that sbte was unable to lower me down safely 
without help; and after one or two attempts, in 
which I was very nearly breaking my neck before 
I had descended half-a-dozen feet, we were com¬ 
pelled either to seek for aid or to renounce the 
enterprise altogether. As no other means of con¬ 
cealing mo offered itself, we were obliged to act on 
the former alternative; and after a hurried con¬ 
sultation as to whom we should trust, we agreed 
that it would be madness to place confidence in 
any one but Donna Clara. Summoning to her 
aid the old officer’s daughter, therefore, I rapidly 
instructed them both in the best manner of 
lowering me with safety to myself and them. I 
was soon let gently down to the surface of the 
water. We laid at first agreed that I should 
thrust a foot into each side of the crumbling walls 
of the well, aud so, supporting myself the best 
way I could, allow the bucket to be drawn up, 
in order to avoid the suspicion which might be 
ereated by leaving it in so unusual a position. 
But to do this I found to be quite impossible. I 
could by no means dispense with the rope, lhe 
well was so wide that, withont a support in the 
middle, I should inevitably leave go my hold and 
be drowned. A remedy, however, was soon 
suggested. By the tide of the wood pile in the 
yard there were several long poles; and, if the 
water should not prove too deep, it was evident 
that I could use’one of them in place of the rope. 
With a long piece of cord a pole was sent down, 
and to my great joy I found that about four feet 
of it remained out of the water. I was thus 
enabled to do without the rope; and, the bucket 
having been drawn up by my kind friends, I was 
loft to make myself as comfortable as possible. 
They could do nothing more for me; and so, vainly 
recommending me to the protection of their 
favourite saints, they betook themselves to another 
part of the premises. 

It was by this time broad daylight, and flic 
guerillas were eagerly searching for those unhappy 
Frenchmen who, like me, had sought safety in con¬ 
cealment, when they found both flight mid resist¬ 
ance impossible. At short intervals a discharge of 
musketry, followed by loud vivas, told me that 
the hunters had been successful, and showed me, 
in the most umrtistakeable manner, what sort of 
treatment I had to expect at their hands if I 
should have the calamity to be discovered. I fully 
expected that the enemy would return immediately; 
and not the least painful part of the trial I had 
to endure was the apprehension that the next 
minute would put the sufficiency of my hiding- 
place to tho test. The posture, too, in which 1 
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was obliged to remain was exhausting in tho i completed, and with inexpressible satisfaction I 
extreme. With my legs at least four feet apart, heard the word given for their departure. I was 
and my toes thrust into crevices in the sides of the already beginning to draw breath more freely, hop- 
well, 1 leaned the whole weight of my body on the ing that the peril had really passed, when the 
pole; and so, without any possibility of resting ; mouth of the well was darkened by tfie head and 
myself by even the most trifling change of position, ] shoulders of a guerilla, who was peering into the 
1 awaited the issue of events. Two hours had ! depths of my place of refuge. .Although I knew 
alroady passed, and I was really beginning to fear, by actual experience that the eye could not pene- 
•tlmt my strength would give way, when my land- trate so fow, yet my blood seemed to rush back on 
lad/, who bad kept away all this time because a roy heart at the sigfit, and, literally ,} dared not 
party of guerillas were searching the neighbouring breathe, lest the slightist sound should betray 
houses, appeared suddenly at the month of* the me. Now.tbo, I offered an earnest appeal to the 
well. ■ * Almighty for protection, the horror and helpless- 

“ Sefior Teodoro," said she, in that sort of ness of iny situation entirely overcoming the for* 
frightened whisper which one hears as distinctly j getfulness of Him, with which the soldier but too 
as words spoken in a voice of thunder—“ ScRor often meets the dangers and trials incident to his 
Teodoro, I have brought you some bread and a calling. 

flask of wiue, as I am sure you must need refresh- F^r a few seconds, which to me were hours of 
ment.” * agonising suspense, the Spaniard strove to pene- 

I was about to thank her warmly for the wcl- trate the deep shadow of the well, and then, re- 
cojne viands, when she interrupted me with— marking that ho would make assurance doubly 
“ Waste no time in thanks, but recruit your sure, he seized a large stone which lay near, and 
strength, which will yet be sorely tried.” She 1 dashed it into the opening. I saw the missile 
then lowered the bread and wine by means of the lifted high above his head. I could remark even 
cord which had served to lower the pole, and, having the compressed lip, the deep inspiration, and tho 
done so, again withdrew, not, however, until she had knitted brow—and then, asf I involuntarily closed 
replied to my anxious cjuestions as to the position 1 my eyes, and commended myself to God, the stone, 
of afiairs. 1 learned from her that the guerillas | with a tremendous splash, fell into the water at 
had been very successful in hunting out my com- ' my feet, lint, although I escaped with life, I did 
patriots, and- that the band as yet saw no reason ' not escape without injury. In its descent, the 
to believe that they should be disquieted by the ; missile just grazed my temple, inflicting a long, 
party from the convent. I had but just finished ; but happily superficial wound. I had nerve 
my loaf, and taken a draught from the wine-flask, enough, however, not to cry out, and, what was of 
when, without a moment's warning, a party of equal importance, strength of body enough not 
some thirty or forty guerillas came rushing down tft .give way under this additional trial of my 
j the passage into the yard. It appeared that now, ) powers of physical endurance. For a moment I 
i lutving pretty well finished the bloody work they feared that I must* have dropped, for my brain 
had undertaken, thpyjiad returned with tho deter- swam, and a deadly faintness seized me; bat the 
mination of making a more rigorous search for me. pain of my wouud prevented me from losing con- 
Thcy immediately dispersed themselves over the sciousncss, and I was roused to fresh exerlion by 
house, not forgetting, to assure my hostess that hearigg the last of the guerillas depart. I then 
! they would, if they found that she had concealed ventured to move, and, making a fresh appeal to 
\ me, wreak their vengeance on her. my wine-flask, prepared myself to remain, if no- 

! And now commenced a systematic hunt, in tho cessary, some time longer in my painful posi- 
conrse of which every part of the hqusc was ' tion. Happily, I was not put to tho trial. Relief 
thoroughly examined. Even the apartments of was close at hand. My comrades, horn the con- 
l)on Pedro were as rigorously visited as these oc- vent had now turned the tablfs on the Spaniards, 
copied by the rest of the inmates. Meantime It was now the turn of the guerillas to be hunted 
those of the party who had been left in the yard ■ down and shot in cold blood; and so enraged were 
wero not idle. No place was left unexplored the French, that they were with diflieulty re- 
wliere it was possible lor a man to lie concealed, strained from wreaking their vengeance, not only 
and of course the wood pile was thoroughly over- on the guerillas, bnt also on the townsfolk, who 
hauled. Indeed, if I had remained behind it, as I were accused of having connived at, if they had 
at first intended, discovery would have been inc- not actually assisted in, the attack. My protec* 
vitablc; for the guerillas, not trusting entirely to tress, therefore, Vas not at all sorry to have so 
their eyes, thrust their swords in between the good a voucher as to the friendly part she had 
bundles of wood, in a fashion which would have played in the affair, as was afforded her by my 
compelled me to allow myself to be killed where I presence; and I have the satisfaction of knowing 
was, or to come ont and throw myself on their that I thus'repaid, in some small degree, the de¬ 
mercy. While all this yas going on just over my votednesi with which sho had served me. Not 
head, I could hear every word that was uttered, that I could either say or do anything to protect 
almost as plainly as if I had been in the midst of her from the insults and violence to which her 
them. Fear is a wonderful quickencr of the countrymen were exposed; for the intense excite- 
renses; and my ears were so stimulated, as it were, ment I had undergone, coupled‘with the bodily 
by my intonse anxiety to discover exactly what- exhaustion consequent on so many hours of painful 
was passing, that I lost not a word or a sound, exertion, now that the danger was over, proved 
and 1 could tell exactly wbat was going on, as well too much for me, and nature fairly gave way. On 
as if-I had seen every movement. Soon, however, to being hauled up, I swooned in the arms of my de¬ 
my great relief, the Bearch seemed to have been liveress, and the good lady had to tell her own 
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story. As for me, I was roused from one fainting: 
lit only to fall into another; and when I recovered 
entire consciousness, many days after, I found 
myself prostrate from an attack of brain fever—-the 
not unnnturhl concomitant of all that I had under¬ 
gone. I had been carried insensible to the con¬ 
vent, and it was long ere I could crawl from it to 
the town. When I did so, my first visit of course 
was to my kind hostess. Alas! the h'ouse had 
been closed some days, and its mistress, Don 
Pedro, and his daughter,-had gone none could tell 
me where. But Iliad little time for vain regrets. 
I was soon well enough to set out for vny regiment, 
which, during my sickness, had been sent on 
active service. 

Such, however, was my escape from death. I 
cannot look back on the incident without the 
deepest emotion, or without feeling that if airmen 
are bound to be ready for their great change, the 
soldier has double reasons to be so, seeing that he 
carries, as it were, his life continually in bis hand. 


DEATH IN THE POT. 

The experience of stidn of us as are housekeepers, 
and have families to rear and to provide for, has 
taught us from time to time to harbour a suspicion, 
and very often more than a suspicion, that in the 
matter of provisions, whether eatables, drinkables, 
or condiments, we were not fairly dealt with. 
When we have found a deposit of sand at thd 
bottom of the breakfast cup, after sweetening the 
coffee with moist sugar, we have mentally charged 
the grocer with fraud—perhaps we have cotrt- 
1 plained—perhaps we have closed accounts with 
the offender, and gone to another tradesman— I 
only going farther to fare worse, aod come back ■ 
again, forced of two evils to tolerate the least. 
When the milk, after standing all night, would 
yield no cream in the morning, or none wotty the 
skimming, wc have suspected that the dairyman 
or the milkman has been tampering with the cow 
with the iron tail; and we have discharged the 
dealer in sky-blue only to be defrauded, probably 
the very next day, by a dealer in sky-bluer. When, 
goaded by some inexplicable flavour in our tea, 
we, having a smattering of botany, have examined 
subsequently the contents of the tea-pot, and dis¬ 
covered the leaves of half-a-dozen different plants, 
the majority of them of British growth, we have 
grown indignant with the tea-dealer, and, in a 
transport of reform, have sent for a dozen pounds 
from some importer—and repeated the same 
experiment with precisely the s&me result upon 
that. When we drink a single glass of Jbeer 
fetched from a public-house at the corner, where 
drovers and bricklayers resort) and find that it 
gets into the head, producing a stnpifying effect, 
while the beer which we brew onraelvas, at the 
same price, works no Buch result, we say the 
brewer or the publican is at some tricks. And 
when we call upon our friend the artist, and find 
him using a gSl of eigbtpenny ale, instead of 
varnish, upon a couple of pictures going to the 
Exhibition, because, as he says, it gives a better 
tone, and sponges off easier than the white of eggs 
and brandy, used by bis brethren of the brush for 
the same purpose, wo know that malt and hops 


don’t make varnish. When we find that the 
pickles we buy at the “ Italian h shop, fresh and 
green as they look, give us a fit of the colic, while 
those our housekeeper prepares at home only give 
us a relish, we suspect the wholesale pickier. In 
short, we, and most of our housekeeping friends 
along with us, have for many long years past been 
gainfully, and much against our wills, drilled, and 
drugged, and pickled, and narcoticised, and nau¬ 
seated into the consciousness that sophistication 
was going on in some mysterious way or other, 
and that, in spite of all the enlightenments of 
which the present age is boasting, whatever else 
we were doing in fair daylight, we were eating 
and drinking in the dark. This conviction was 
bad enough—a hidden canker, upon which wo 
mused at times with misgivings, ana at those times 
especially when the digestive apparatus gave to¬ 
kens that all was not as it should be. But we 
never knew the worst of it; amid all our mis¬ 
givings, there was a lingering hope that things 
might not be as bad as we feared, and that they 
might mend—were mending, in fact, and would 
como all right by and by. 

But what are we to say now p—now that the 
murder is out—murder, we say, for it is nothing 
less than murder and slow poisoning by wholesale, 
which many who supply eating and drinking man 
with his provisions are perpetrating every day, and 
every hour of the day, for the sake of a base profit. 
All our worst suspicions are more than confirmed. 
It is no longer a suspicion, bnt a fact patent as 
noon-day, that well-nigh everything—save the 
butcher’s meat and the vegetables—that appears 
upon our breakfast and dinner tables, is mixed up 
with deleterious and poisonous rubbish of some 
kind or other, to increase its bulk and consequently 
its price. The awful fact ia undeniable, and the 

E roof of it is before us. Here is Dr. Hassall with 
is big book—a book of doom to us, and of 
indictment against our poisoners—a book that 
might be bound up with the Newgate Calendar, 
being, like that, full of tho records of crimes, 
though it says nothing of the infliction of that 
punishment which the criminals have deserved. 
The doetor has looked into the wholo business, 
and caught the offenders flagrante delicto, in the 
very act of uttering their deadly potions. What 
we, the unhappy victims, purblind though sus¬ 
picious, could not see with our^ jealous eyes, he 
has explored and investigated with his compound 
microscope; ho has brought its fiery focus to bear 
upon the innermost lieart of fraud, plucked the 
dire secrets from its fonl breast, and published them 
as a warning. To all and each his cry is: 
" Beware! beware! see io what you are doing- 
test before you taste! look before yon swallow! 
There is death—there is death in thp pot!’* 

The first thing which naturally presents itself 
for examination is. the indispensable loaf, the staff 
of life, without which a meal is not a meal, and 
which, in the case of multitudes of the poor, is the 
sole constituent of the mead. Your loaf, says Mr. 
Hassall’s microscope, as sure as you buy It of a 
London baker, and do not make it yourself, is 
poisoned with alum. There is no exception to 
this rule; people in general are silly enough to 
suppose that if bread is snowy-white it is of -the 
best quality; and to give it this whiteness the 
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baker uniformly'uses alum. The doctor makes 
no mention of potatoes in London bread—probably 
because he prosecuted his investigations at a period 
when potatoes were dear, and discovered none; 
but they are used largely, when it pays to use 
them, or else how should we meet with potato 
rinds in the heart of a loaf, as we have met with 
them more than twice or thrice P * Coffee comdb 
n^xt, but it comes in such disguise that wo don’t, 
half of us, know pure coffee when we chance to 
meet with it. Dr. Hassall tells us that what is 
sold to us ready ground as coffee is a vile* mixture 
of chicory, peas, beans, carrots, and mahogany 
sawdust, with a portion of the genuine berry. In 
like manner the cocoa, which some of us prefer, 
is only half cocoa, the rest of the bulk being made 
up of potato-flour, sago-msalj and sugar. The 
tea we drink to refresh us after the fatigues of the 
day is no better: a good deal of it has simmered 
in some old washerwoman’s tea-pot before it finds 
its way into ours, being nothing but old tea-leaves 
cooked up again into new souchong by the aid of 
the drying oven, the curling machine, and a good 
shaking up with black-lead, prussian-blue, tur¬ 
meric, and other nostrums useful in the processes 
of profitable poisoning. And when exhausted 
tea-leaves are not to be had in sufficient quantities 
for the nefarious manufacture, recourse is had to 
leaves of tjie beech, the poplar, the hawthorn, the 
elm, the sloe, and the willow, etc., which, being 
dished up with verdigris, arsenite of copper, 
gypsum, and other death-dealing minerals, answer 
the purpose just as well, in the compounding of 
fancy teas for the market. As for the sugar used 
for sweetening and preserving, that is not only 
frequently sanded, but is mingled with potato- 
floifr, and the ingredients, corrupting together, 
breed swarmR of vermin, which vulgar throats 
are expected to swallow, and do swallow them by 
the myriad. Arrow-root, .which we give to ailing 
children and invalids, and which we see labelled at 
all prices, from tenpence a pound to three shillings, 
is half of it represented by pqtato-flour, ground 
sago, or tapioca. As for mustard, the genuine 
article, according to Dr. Hassall, seesds to have 
vanished out of the market, if not out of existence 
altogether; not a single sample that he examined— 
and he tested nearly fifty of them—could he find 
that was not adulterated with wheaten flour, 
brought to tlie required colour by the addition of 
turmeric powier. Other table condiments are'no 
better, but, if anything, worse. Cayenne pepper 
is increased in bulk by quantities of sawdust and 
brickdust, and < poisoned, in order to hide the 
adulteration, with turmeric, vermilion, and red- 
lead. Curry powder is just as bad, being mingled 
with red-lewi, salt, ground rice, and the aforesaid 
turmeric. Anchovies are a hoax, not more than a 
third part of the fish sold as anchovies being 
anchovies, but any snftall fry that comes to net, no 
matter what; they come to us smothered in a 
pasty mess of red pigment made of Armenian bole 
and Venetian ochre. The same stuff is sometimes 
used for the seasoning of the potted delicacies so 
warpily recommended to dyspeptics by unprincipled 
advertisers: you may have potted shrimps, potted 
b\oaters, and potted meats; but whether you have 
fish or flesh, you have it plunged in a bath of red 
mud, which, when you have swallowed the viands, 


you may use for paint if you like, with the addition 
of a little turpentine! As for pickles, not only 
are they found to be, as suspected, poisoned with 
copper for the sake of producing the, fresh green 
colour, but, in nineteen cases out of every twenty 
examined, the vinegar itself is discovered to be 
poisoned by the addition of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol).* Butter, too, is adulterated; and even 
lard, itself a means »of adulteration, is also adul¬ 
terated by the admixture of potato-flsur in a moist 
state. 

We mi£h$'go on adding to the list of vile and 
mischievous impostures; but to what purport? 
since we have already said enough to show the 
wretched state of what we may call the great pub¬ 
lic commissariat, and the risks we all run from its 
evil practices. A miserable commentary is Dr. 
HaBsall’s book upon the morality of some shopkeep¬ 
ers. Contrast the professions of the gang of retail 
poisoners with their deeds. Look at the specious 
impostor, all suavity, smiles,'and small-talk, bow¬ 
ing and congeeing with ceremonious politeness 
behind his counter, and all the while dispensing, 
with an air of blandest subserviency, a slow poison 
prepared by his own ban4> that shall undermine 
your health, and prostrate you cn a sick-bed, as 
the reward of your confidence in his integrity. 
Fraud has hardly a worse shape than this—only 
one, and that one the wholesale poisoner is sure to 
assume. Lost to all sense of principle, the man 
i who has made up his mind to rob the public, heed¬ 
less whether he poisons them or not in the pro¬ 
cess, goes one step further; in order to plunder he 
gnust deceive them: they will not purchase his 
mixtures, knowing, or even suspecting, them to 
be what they are, «nd therefore he sets about ly¬ 
ing himself into public favour through the medium 
of the press. * Lying, we say—for it is by the con¬ 
coction of some monstrous lie, repeated ton thou¬ 
sand times over in the public prints, and circulated 
in dll directions, that the shameless puffer wins 
himself a reputation for the honesty and good 
faith to which he is a total stranger. When Dr. 
Hassall tells us that the most blatant and perse¬ 
vering puffers are often the most outrageous adul¬ 
terators, he only tells us what we ought to have 
known long ago—what, indeed, common sense 
would have taught us, had we listened to its' 
dictates. 

The bulk of Dr. Hassell's book, as most of our 
readers are aware, appeared as a scries of articles 
in “The Lancet,” and extended over a part of the 
year 1851, and the years 1852-53-54. They con¬ 
stituted the aeports of an analytical sanitary 
commission, of which the doctor was chief 
analyst. Confident in the justice of their pro¬ 
ceedings, and iii*the public appreciation of them, 
the commission bad the boldness to publish the 
names and addresses of the principal parties.who 
fatten upon large profits so iniquitously derived. 
We are not aware that the delinquents reaped 
their well-meritdd punishment by the exposure; 
from what we have observed ip other cases, we 
think it likely they did not. It is not very long 
ago that a grocer in a populous neighbourhood, 
close to our own, was fined by the government for 
the gross adulteration of an article of food in 
hourly use. The fine was heavy (£300). All tlie 
circumstances of the crime yrere detailed in the 
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daily papers at full length; the man’s guilt was 
undeniable, hid indeed not denied. Yet that 
same day was the shop crowded with customers, and 
from that day to this has been crowded, often to 
overflowing, with a constant influx of persons of the 
middle and lower orders. The shopkeeper in ques¬ 
tion is loud and persistent in his offers of cheap 
commodities, and it would seem that, agaiust such 
a temptation, even the knowledge that he has been 
punished for the worst species of robbery is of 
little or no force. Can it be that there is a senseless 
class who will buy whatever is cheap, or said to be 
cheap, irrespective of its quality P Jl really does 
appear so. Cannot they buy the pure article and 
do their.own adulteration, if they must have a bar¬ 
gain? That way, at least, they might escape 
poisouing. Why pay silver for sawdust, when it 
may be had for the asking P 
When we have discovered a grievance, or ano¬ 
ther has discovered it for us, the next tiling to see 
about is the remedy tiiat can be applied; but what 
are we to do, or what is to be done for us by those 
who are in a condition to act, in the fiico of such ras¬ 
cality as Dr. Hassall has revealed P That is a ques¬ 
tion, the difficulty of dealing with which is almost as 
perplexing as the evil to be got rid of. Dr. lius- 
sall proposes the establishment by government of 
a central board or commission, with inspectors 
stationed at all places of import and export, and in 
the inland towns, whose duty it would be to make 
inquisition into the state of all articles of food sold 
in their several districts; offenders to be severely 
and summarily punished upon due proof of their 
crime, from the evidence of the microscope. Wq 
cannot pretend to foresee how such a system of su¬ 
pervision would operate. It is likely that the 
adulterating provision-dealers, ond and all, would 
lift up (heir voices against it, on ihS' ground that 
they ought not to bo singled out from their 
fellow-tradesmen, and made the subjects of $n in¬ 
quisition which is never applied to others. ’• If 
food is adulterated,” they may plead, " so arc all 
adulrerable materials. How much silk do you get 
in the silk dress which you buy for your wile or 
daughter? and what is the proportion of silk to 
cotton in your own handkerchiefs £ IIow many 
yards of thread do you iind upon a reel, professedly 
containing two hundred, whci happen to mea¬ 
sure it ? How much of yen? Irish linen is woven 
of pure flax P How much gold is there in your 
gold watch, or in your wile’s handsome neck- 
chain ? What is the stuffing of your sofas and 
chair-bottoms, for which yon have paid the price 
of horsehair P” etc., etc., etc., without end. Some¬ 
thing, however, must be done, and something 
decisive too, to save us from the plunderer who 
poisons. In the meanwhile, and until something 
is done, it behoves all of us to take what care of 
ourselves we may. We cab diminish the danger 
we incur by returning to a simple and primitive 
diet. We can brew our own beor.or trl:s up with 
milk and water instead—substituting, is the place 
of a firkin, a filter^ We can roast and grind our 
own coffee, and sweeten ic with lump sugar. We 
can buy mustard in the seed, and grind that; and 
do the same with pepper. We can do without 
anchovies and potted meats, and content ourselves 
with butchers’ meat and fish; and we can bake 
own bread. Some hare even gone farther 


our 


| than this, and got up a mutual protection society, 
j stocking, under the charge of a qualified inspector, 

! a provision store for the use of their own members, 

! at the wholesale prices, and defraying the expenses 
| of management out of the profits. 

I Doubtless, however, there are many conscicn- 
! tious tradesmen who would abhor the thought, of 
| the evil practices complained of in this paper, and 
| who would prefer small gains to those which qyo 
| acquired at the expense of a defiled conscience. 

| Lot such be encouraged to persovere in their course 
i of integrity. Honesty of this kind will generally 
| bring its own reward; and even if it did not, a 
' slender profit would be immeasurably superior to 
] the richest gains acquired by a system which in¬ 
jures life, if more slowly, yet not less certainly 
tban the assassin’s knife or the poisoned bowl. 
But, indeed, looking at the question as one merely of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, we know not any¬ 
thing more likely to conduce to a tradesman s 
success in business than a well-established reputa¬ 
tion for dealing in genuine and unadulterated ar¬ 
ticles. The customs of trade—the maxim that we 
must do as others do—are apt to bo pleaded l>y 
the tradesman tampering with his convictions; 
but such reasons will not avail as a defence at a 
higher tribunal. A well-known but very apposite 
anecdote of Mr. Bndgett, the Bristol merchant, 
will conclude our paper. 

“ In Mr. Budgett’s early days, pepper was 
under a heavy tax; and in the trade, universal 
tradition said that out of the trade everybody ex¬ 
pected pepper to be mixed. In the shop stood a 
cask labelled i>. o., containing something very like 
pepper dust, wherewith it was usual to mix the 
pepper before sending it forth to serve the ^ubliq. 
The trade tradition had obtained for the apocry¬ 
phal v. d. a placo amongst the standard articles of 
| the shop, and on the strength of that tradition it !! 
, was vended for pepper by men who thought they 
, were honest. But a3 Samuel went forward in life 
. his ideas on trade-morality grew clearer; this r. u. 

! began to give hirn much discomfort, lie thought 
j upon it till l\p was satisfied that, after all tba; 

| could be said, tho thing was wrong. Arrived at 
; this conclusion, he felt that no blessing could be upon 
! the place while it was there. He instantly de- 
! creed that p. d. should perish. It was night; but 
back he went to the shop, took the hypocritical 
cask, carried it out to the quarry, then staved it, 
and scattered r. n. among the clods, and slag, and 
stones. He returned with a light heart. But lie 
recollected that he had left the staves of the cask 
in tlie quarry; and as there was no need to let 
them go to waste, his first act in the morning was 
to return and gather them up. 

“Now, ye busy shopmen, and ye more noble 
merchants, say, before the only witn'ess who be¬ 
held that act under tho night heaven, have yon no 
r. n. which ought to life scattered before you go to 
sleep? Your thought turns toward something; 
you were taught it; men worthy in their way jus¬ 
tify it; you are able to laugh others out of their 
scruples about it; you argue with yourself till it 
appears ‘ fair enough;’ but do for once just go to 
your private room and sit down and think. Bo 
rational for a moment or two; do not refuse to 
converse alone with your conscience and your 
God; ay, go down upon your knees and pray for 
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light, for it is no $mall matter to be doing wrong. 
You may smile at it, you may gloss it over, you 
may ‘ pooh-pooh ’ warning; but wrong is wrong, 
and there is a Judge above us; wrong is wrong, 
and you will find it out. Be sure this world i 
is not a lawless common, where all who can may 
plunder and go harmless: it is a kingdom with a 
strong, jnst King, whose laws cannot be broken^ 
•whose subjects cannot be ill-treated' in his sight, 
without bringing punishment npon the offender.” 


WI M WORDSWORTH. * 

11 Although Wuliam Wordsworth has never been 
i what lord Byron termed “ the poet of all circles,” 

| j we believe he has become so in a degree to which 
ii his lordship never approximated. Truth to na- 

I tore, and to that revealed religion of which nature 

I I is the temple, experience has shown are the gTeat 
! elements of enduring popularity in the poet. Where 

this is cither violated or neglected, public admira¬ 
tion will at best be but an epidemic, brief in pro¬ 
portion as it is feverish, its evanescence being m 
accordance with its extent. On the other hand, 
when the poet feels his noble mission to be the 
appealing to and stirring up those deep and 
; hidden affinities with nature, and with all of which 
natnre is but the imperfect archetype, which have 
j a place more or legs in every human bosom, his 
1 1 object, perhaps misunderstood—his numbers, it 
\1 may be, misinterpreted at first—slowly but surely 
| win their way for him .to a niche in the temple of 
! Fame, too lofty to be otherwise than enduring. 
It was because they were pre-eminently the poets 
of nature, and its interpreters to the heart of man, 
that Shakspeare and Milton have attained their 
Alpine pinnacles; yet of neither of these could it 
have been said, as of lord Byron, that “ he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous.” So is it, 
we believe, with the bard of Rydal. Decried and 
ridiculed as he was’at first by readers and re¬ 
viewers, he has always had a small, and latterly a 
very much increased and increasing, number of 
enthusiastic admirers; and tbcs£ too, among tho 
most genuine lovers of tho muse,’ upon whose 
hearts his poetry has taken a deeper bifid than 
that of any of his numerous and highly-gifteS con¬ 
temporaries, and upon whose lips some of his preg¬ 
nant and expressive lines are “ household words,” 
repeated daily with a froeh delight, just because 
they are suggested by, and applicable to, tho com¬ 
mon scenes and objects which daily pass before 
their eyes; because they give truthful and ex¬ 
quisite expression to the secret sympathies and 
harmonies which subsist between the spirit of 
nature and the heart of man. This, we are snre, 
is the source and secret of real and enduring fame. 

The poetical creed (if we may so call it) of 
Wordsworth, of which almost all that he has 
written is hut the amplification under various 
forms, may be gathered very fully from a few 
short but most expressive passages. 

“ To mo tho meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep tor tears.” 

Or again 

“ To every natural form, roclt, fruit, or flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 

I gavo a moral life; I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling.” 


It is true, indeed, that the pious reader will miss 
from much of the finest poetry of Wordsworth 
that actual directing of the heart “from nature up 
to nature’s God,” which pre-eminently character¬ 
ises that of Cowper; but such can scarcely fail to 
feel himself drawn thitherwards, if not by the 
poet himself, by the scenes and objects which he so 
exquisitely portrays, and the life' from heaven, and 
thereforeTising heavenwards, with which he invests 

“ All thinking things,' all objects of all thought." 

Nor is it qatfy. to discover in any poem, not pro- J 
fessedly devotional, a more wholesome or a loftier ; 
strain of sentiment than this:— 

“ One adequate support j 

For the calamities of mortal life * I 

Exists—one only—an assured belief ! 

That the procession of oar fate, howe’er > 

Sad or disturb’d, is order’d by a Being 
0( infinite benevolence and power. 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting theta to good. 

The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified. 

By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 
For Time and for Eternity; by faith. 

Faith absolute in God, inepidiog hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections; with habitual dread 
Of auglit unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill-done, at left undone, j 

To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the world! 

• Sustain—Thou only canst—tho sick of heart; 

Kcstore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and thine!” 

* T^o life of Wordsworth is one of interest and 
instruction. He was born at Cockermonth, in . 
Cumberland, in, April, 1770, and received his 
earliest instri^tions at Hawkeshead grammar 
school. lie is said to have pursued his classical 
studies with the utmost zeal and assiduity, and 
manj^ef his poems abound with unquestionable 
evidence of his having thoroughly imbibed the 
spirit of the master models of antiquity. His ; 

chief poetical education, however, was attained in j 

lonely school-boy rambles amidst the glorious 
scenery of the Cumberland lakes. Thence was 
acquired that absorbing paStion for nature, and 
the hourly habit of holding fajpiliar converse with t 
her in every mood, which “ grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength,” and which i 
constitute the peculiar character of his muse. Nor j 
can we conceive the possibility of the name of 
Wordsworth being ever dissociated from the lake 
scenery of England, any more tnan that of Scott 
from the • 

• “ Land of tho mountain and tlio flood,” 1 

which his mighty genius has invested with so t 
many a charm above all that originally it pos- \ 
sessed. After he went to Cambridge, in 1787, every 
possible Opportunity was seized on for excursions 
among his native Jakes and mountains, varied by a 
tour through Wales; and in 171)0 he accompanied 
Mr. Jones, afterwards a clergyman of the Church 
of England, in a pedestrian tour through France, 
Switzerland, and the nortli of Italy. To this 
visit to France must be mainly attributed a singular 
episode in the poet's life. 

There is, we believe, inseparable from the poetic 
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MOUNT RTDAL, THI RESIDENCE OF WORDSWOBTn. 


temperament, an earnest yearning after a- better 
and happier state of things than any which' this 
world, as at present constituted, can afford—a 
longing desire that man should be more free, 
more noble—should bear upon him more of the 
Creator’s image, and less of the stamp of misery 
and degradation, than at present attaches to him, 
even where society, is most civilised and refined. 
Bnt, alas! accompanying this, there is too often, in 
the minds of the most intellectual, a deplorable ig¬ 
norance of the only method whereby, as God in liis 
word has taught us, this most desirable of objects 
can, and shall yet, be brought about; an utter 
overlooking or alsSelieving of the fact—self-evident, 
one would suppose, even had not*revelation so ex¬ 
pressly declared it—that sorrow and degradation 
can only be got rid of by the getting rid of sin— 
that it is therefore only when the Son of God bath 
made man free that he shall be “ free indeed.” It 
was thus with Wordsworth, as with many another 
gifted spirit at that eventful period: and the 
French revolution, which was in its first outburst 
when he set foot upon the Gallic soil, seemed to 
him, in his blindness, to he the dawning of that 
better era—the means whereby a universal reign 
of peace and liberty was to be established upon 
earth. He accordingly espoused the cause of the 
revolutionists with all the ardour of his enthusi¬ 
astic temperament. His prayer was 


“ (irant that every eccp'rcd child of clay 

Who cries presumptuous, ‘ Here the flood shall stay,’ 
May in its progress see thy guiding hand. 

And cease the acknowledged purpose to withstand; 

Or swept in an a er from the insulted shore, 

Sink with his servile bands, to rise no more!” 

In 1793, he graduated and published his first 
poetical work, " The Evening Walk," and " De¬ 
scriptive Sketches,” which attracted little notice. 
He settled himself in London, where he for a time 
frequented every place of public resort with child¬ 
like eagerness and pleasure. Bat, the note of re¬ 
volution sounding more loudly across the straits, 
hurried him once more to France, where he resided 
for two winters on the banks of the Loire, indulg¬ 
ing in the vain dream of his approaching millen¬ 
nium. The deluge of blood, however, which soon 
swept over that unhappy land, dispelled his extra- 
ordinary illusion. The conversation of his sister, 
scarcely less gifted than hipself, and for whom his 
love and respect were unbounded, and a return to 
his heart communion with nature, tended to re¬ 
store its equilibrium to his mind, which soon 
adopted, those principles of strong; conservatism, so 
diametrically opposed to its previous predilections, 
and which we find pervading so mnen of what ho 
has written. 

Not long afterwards, he came into contact with 
Coleridge, who had come to Bristol in company 
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with Southey, -and other friends, each imbued 
with feelings similarly strange and illusive with 
those which had generated the revolution-mania of 
Wordsworth, for the purpose of embarking for the 
banks of Susquehanna, there to found a Platonic 
republic, from which vice and selfishness were to 
keep far apart, and where all things were to be in 
common. Here, however, the plan of the Utopian 
Republic was soon put an end to by the marriage 
of three of its illustrious founders. Coleridge first 
met with Wordsworth at Stowey, not far from 
which sweet village he had taken up hiq residence 
with liis sister. Coleridge soon learned to appre¬ 
ciate his new acquaintance, and spoke of himself 
as a little man by his side. Here were happy 
meetings, and seasons of intellectual converse, be¬ 
tween minds of an order rarely to be met with, and 
so far above the comprehension of the ignoble vul¬ 
gar, that they were currently regarded in the 
neighbourhood as Jacobins and spies. A joint 
tour to Germany, and the joint publication of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads," were the first-fruits of the 
close connexion between the brother bards. In 
1800 they came to reside in the lake country. 
Two years afterwards, Wordsworth was married to 
his cousin, Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, 
after which he made a short trip to France. He 
now became a thorough conservative in politics, as 
stedfast a hater, of the revolution and its results 
as he had previously been its partisan. In 1803 
he went to Scotland, saw the grave of Burns, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Awp, Loch Katrine, and many 
another storied scene; and, what delighted him 
most of all, he paid a visit to sir Walter Scott. 
On his return, he became acquainted with Southey,' 
_ who had just come to reside in the lake country; 

' and many and happy were the days spent together 
by the master spirits who were thus brought into 
close communion amidst the lovely scenery of that 
romantic region; clouded, however (as wbat days 
of earthly happiness are notp), by the frequent re¬ 
currence of that terrible disorder of the nerves, 
which formed the treacherous excuse of Coleridge 
for his destructive habit of opidro -eating. 

By this time the “ Lyrical Ballads "mad attract¬ 
ed almost universal attention, exciting aft\ongst the 
many a storm of abusive indignation foiT the vio¬ 
lation of all established rules and maxims concern¬ 
ing poetry, of which they were deemed guilty; 
while there were not wanting those who discerned, 
amidst all their prosaism and puerility, the gleams 
and sparkles of a genius of the very highest order. 
The leading reviews, however, and especially the 
'‘Edinburgh," were virulent and unmeasured in 
their condemnation. In 1814 Wordsworth paid 
a second visit to Scotland, and composed the poem 
of “Yarrow Revisited,” one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of all-his minor poems. In this year, also, 
his truly great poem of “ The.Excursion” was 

K ublished, and drew* down a furious attack from 
lr. (afterwards lord) Jeffrey, in the “ Edinburgh 
Review." With much that Is undoubtedly faulty 
and cumbrous in its style and execution, this poem, 
however, cannot fail to elicit the warm and de¬ 
lighted approval of every unprejudiced admirer of 
nature and of poetry, while it contains not a few 

S assages of a beauty more than sufficient to re- 
eem its every error, and to render its endurance 
coeval with that of the English tongue. The fol¬ 


lowing year appeared “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone,” which met with a similar reception from 
the critics. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features in 
the character of Wordsworth was that, amidst the 
ceaseless outpourings of abuse and parody, a tithe 
of which would have stung .time-fourths of the 
genus jrritabils into madness, he calmly pursued 
the even tenor of Ip's way, publishing work after 
work, as if unconscious of the pelting of the storm, 
or rather,, as if appealing to posterity, in the 
prescient 'assurance that from it he would at 
length receive the long withheld award. 

In 1820 he took a short tour on the continent, 
and between that year and the close of 1822, his 
exquisite “ Sonnets to the River Duddon," and the 
noble series of “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets," were given , 
to the world. Not long afterwards he enjoyed the, 
to him, exquisite pleasure of some days* companion¬ 
ship, in the midst of his own delicious lake scenery, 
with sir Walter Scott. They met, in the first 
instance, together with professor Wilson and Mr. 
Canning, at Mr. Bolton’s villa on Windermere, 
and after some delightful excursions, seasoned 
with such “ high discourse ” as befitted the 
occasion, sir Walter accompanied Wordsworth to 
his charming retreat of Mount Rydal, and thence 
to tho noble castle of lord Lonsdale. 

One more visit to the continent, in company 
with Coleridge, and another to his favourite spots 
in Scotland, form the bright features in the 
chronicles of 1828—31. During this period, also, 
his poetry was at length rising into popularity. 
But, alas! his health was now beginning to 
decline. He suffered much from a disease in the 
eyes, to which he, seems to havd been constitution¬ 
ally liable—an ailment peculiarly distressing to a 
man of letters. His friends, too, the cherished 
communion with whom bad formed one of tho 
chief delights of his existence, were beginning to 
fall from his side. During his tour ia Scotland, 
he paid a mournful farewell visit to sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, whom he found failing 
rapidly, and on the eve of his sad departure for a 
foreign clime. Soon afterwards his prized com¬ 
panion, Coleridge, bade a<Ueu to life, and then his 
dearly loved and devoted sister. It was under the 
anguish of these bitter bereavements that he 
poured forth his well-known and deeply sorrowful 
impromptu lament:— 

“ As clouds that rake tho mountain summit, 

As waves that own no curbing hand, 

So fast has rot her followed brother 
Froip sunshine to the sunless land. 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
• Were earlier raised, remain to hear 

A timid voice that asks in whispers, 

Who next shall drop and disappear ?” 

From this period to his death, which took place 
in April, I860, in his eightieth year, he lived in 
complete retirement, while fame and honour 
gathered fast around him. The reviewers, who 
previously had scouted him, were now loud and 
almost unanimous i»r his pihise. . In 1839 he 
received a degree from the University of Oxford. 
In 1843 he was appointed to the laureateship, 
vacated by the melancholy end of Southey, the 
dearest of his surviving friends. And when hie 
own long and for the most part secluded life had 
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closed, a universal sorrow testified that one of 
England's greatest poets had departed. Indeed, 
no other answer is required to refute the cavils of 
those who would still seek to depreciate the ster¬ 
ling value of* his contributions to our literature, 
than the manner in which his posthumous poem, 
“ The Prelude,* was, received upon its publication, 
or the estimation in which his works a3 a whole 
are now held by overy one who has the slightest 
pretension to a knowledge of? or a taste for, the 
pure and the derating in modem British poetry. 

The moral of the life of Wordsworth js almost 
upon its surface. The mistaken political .and 
religious opinions of his youth, in alter years so 
thoroughly abandoned, contain a solemn warning 
against the ignorant and flippant notions of an 
optimism attainable by fallen man without the aid 
of God’s renewing Spirit, and by other means than 
those appointed in his holy word, which the young 
especially are sometimes apt to imbibo; and which 
they do not always unlearn with the *same rea¬ 
diness, or to the same extent, as he did. 

The capacity of nature, studied as he studied 
her—a study, too, to which we know of no better 
key than that which his works afford—to supply 
to life an unwearying chttrm, a never-failing spring 
of lofty and pure enjoyment, such as the votaries of 
city life, and slaves to city fashion, know as little 
of as does the toilsome ox or ass of the freedom of 
the antelope, shines conspicuously upon every page 
of his biography, as well as from every poem that 
he wrote; and it is a truth the value of which it 
were difficult to overrate. But the lesson at once 
most needful and most important to be deduced 
from his story is one which we are generally slow 
to learn, although it be pressed upon us from 
every side, namely, that neither flie communing of 
the heart with nature in her lovclio.ss, nor the 
proud consciousness of 

“ The tision and the faculty divine," , 

> 

of the possession of which none who are really 
gifted with it can well be unconscious; nor yet 
the fame and the applause, all the more precious 
that they have come but slowly, and have been 
wrung as it were by the sheer force of genius from 
a reluctant world—thft no one, nor all of these, 
can give true peace .or veal comfort when the 
“ days of darkness ” are at hand; when health is 
declining and friends are failing; when “those 
that look out of the windows be darkened,” anil 
“ fears shall be in the way,” and “ desire shall 
fail,” and “ man goeth to his long homethat 
there is needed then, alike by intellectual and by 
illiterate, by gifted poet as by unf Aight peasant, 
the peace of Him who gives “ not as the world 
giveth,” and which, when He has given, “ the 
world cannot take away.” 


A COACH RIDE TO KAND Y. 

i 

Tnn distance from Colombo to Kandy is 
seventy-three mileff. At the commencement of 
this century, for Europeans to visit Kandy was 
both difficult and dangerous. The kin" who 
then swayed his iron sceptre over the Highlands 
of Ceylon, had his capital situated in the midst 
of lofty aud steep mountains, covered with thick 


jungle and woods almost impenetrable. The 
narrow and difficult passes by which it was ap¬ 
proached were scarcely known even to tho natives 
themselves. The approach of a European was 
guarded against with the greatest jealousy. If 
by any accident any such reached the inLcrior, 
every precaution was taken to provent their es¬ 
cape. The natural fastnesses and the pathless 
forests rendered, indeed, such an attempt al¬ 
most desperate. Even when an ambassador 
from any European government was sent to tho 
king df Kandy, he was watched with such vigi¬ 
lant suspicion, that on his return ho' could add 
but little to the stock of knowledge previously 
known respecting the interior of this beautiful 
island. 

How changed now, under .the benign influence 
of British sway! An excellent road .has been 
constructed all the way; a two-horse mail- 
coach starts every morning; and, though the 
horses sometimes are not over-well broken in, 
the travelling is very fair, at an average rate of 
seven miles per hour. Not long ago, the writer 
of these linos took his seat in this coach, with 
several intelligent fellow-passengers, residents 
in the island, who were able and anxious to give 
him, as a stranger, every, information. Our 
visit to Kandy, though destitute of the “pomp 
and circumstance ” of many an embassy that had 
proceeded to that capital in days of yore, was 
deeply interesting, 

* We started from Colombo about five in the 
morning; proceeded along the Grand Bass, one 
oL the longest and best streets of the native 
’town; and ere long crossed the bridge of boats 
which spans the magnificent river Kuluny 
Gunga. This bridge is a fine specimen of 
European science and skill. Twenty large 
barges, fmuiy anchored at equal distances from 
each other, form this noble structure. At 
stated times in the day 1 *, an opening is made to 
let the numerous boats pass that navigate tho 
river; bullock-hackeries, too, with carriages of 
all sorts, aud multitudes of foot passengers, are 
at all times crossing here, it being the high-road 
to Kandy, and largo bazaars being in the 
neighbourhood. The view from the bridge is 
exquisite. The road skirts the river for a con¬ 
siderable distance; tho country is extremely 
picturesque and lovely, studded with villages 
and hamlets, and teeming with population. Eor 
thirty miles the road is comparatively level. 
As you advanco, the scenery becomes more bold, 
without losing any of its richness and beauty. 
Gentle undulations are succeeded by consider¬ 
able hills; and these hills, by and by, ore 
exchanged for magnificent mountains. Every 
turn of the winding high-road discloses now ob¬ 
jects of beauty and grandeur, till tho seeno 
_ readies the sublime, and you are filled with ad¬ 
miration and awe at the lovely and stupendous 
works of God. 

At Ambapusse rest-house, about half way 
to Kandy, we stopped to breakfast. It is 
beautifully situated on a gentle rising ground. 
At -your feet lies a plain, not extensive, but 
richly wooded; a circuitous flowing stream rolls 
past between its verdant banks; and around 
you there rises au amphitheatro of mountains. 
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differing in Bhape and size, but clothed to their 
summit with brushwood and trees in every va¬ 
riety of tint and foliage. The cottages, the 
paddy-fields, the winding road, all add to the 
beauty of the prospect. A more perfect picture 
can scarcely be imagined than is seen from the 
veraudah of the rest-house of Ambapussd. 

After refreshing and enjoying ourselves, w^ ■ 
set off for the last and more interesting portion 
of our journey. Wo passed through somo fine, 
rich, well-cultivated land; and I was pleased to 
sec with what care and skill the paddy-fields 
were managed. The sloping ground on the 
side of the hills was formed into terraces, 
banked up and properly levelled, to catch the 
rain and the mountain stream, and diffuse and 
retain the water equally over the ground where 
the rice is growing. By Jhis means they 
greatly increase the surface sown, and conse¬ 
quently their crop. Industry and skill were 
thus displayed, much to the credit of the native 
cultivator. Ero long, we were leaving the re¬ 
gion of cultivation behind and below us; and 
when we readied Ootooan-Kandy, the sublimity 
of this route began to appear. The mountains 
closed in upon us, and we were obliged some¬ 
what slowly to wind, our way up the steep zig¬ 
zag road, for which exertion additional cattle 
were indispensable for her Majesty’s mail. By 
and by w'o readied the climax—the Kaddu- 
ganavu Pass. IN’ ever have I seen Buch a scene. 
The mountains cluster round you so compact— 1 
rise so steep and abrupt—towering in such ma¬ 
jesty to the heavens, with jutting crags, 
crowned with thick jungle and lofty trees—that 
it seems next to impossible to proceed. i”ct an 
oxocllfcnt road w as constructed here when sir 
Edward Barnes was governor, by the great skill 
of a military engineer; and you wend your way 
with perfect safety over these mountains, by 
frightful chasms, under oVcr-lianging rocks, ana 
in sight of roaring torrents, till you become 
giddy, and fear to look into the abyss beneath, 
or to gaze at the prospect that, opens around 
you. * • 

As we were slowly ascending, a sb*ro storm 
of wind and rain met us, which added ter the ex¬ 
citement of the scene. One poor native I saw 
crouching under a great rock for shelter, during 
the violence of the storm. I thought of the 
prophet’s words respecting Christ —“A man 
shall he as an hiding-place from the wind, and a 
covert from the teinpest," and longed for the 
time when this prophecy shall bo fulfilled in the 
happy experience of the Kandians und Cinga¬ 
lese. We soon left the storm behind us, and 
then the view combined, in a remarkable man¬ 
ner, both tfce beautiful and the sublime. Tra¬ 
dition says the garden of Eden was situated in 
these parts. I saw in*the distance Adam’s 
Peak, one of the highest and most sacred spots 
in Ceylon. Its base was visible; its centre was 
shrouded in a cloud; but its conical peak rose 
high and distinct in a clear sky. It was from 
tho summit of this mountain, we are told, that 
Adam took his last view of Paradise before he 
quitted it for over. The impression of his foot 
is still shown on tho top of the mountain; but, 
if this be true, our groat progenitor must have 


had greatly the advantage of his degenerate sons 
in physical development, as tho print of his foot 
is more than double the ordinary size. At one 
sharp turn of this stupendous pass, you seem 
to he slowly gliding along a terratfe, artificially 
erected on the face of a perpendicular rock, with 
a fearful abyss below; you jhen* find tho road 
turn s^urp again, and go right through the 
solid rock, which lias been tunnelled with amaz¬ 
ing skill and toil for this purposc-j-a wosk that 
well deserves the monumental column which 
stands t boro-to the memory'of captain Dawson, 
by whose science and perseverance this mighty 
feat was accomplished. Having reached this 
point, the diiliculty is over; we begin to 
breath© more freely; the air becomes delight¬ 
fully fresh and exhilarating, very different from 
what it is in the sultry plain beneath. A little 
farther, and we reach Kandy, where we arrived 
all safe about four in the afternoon. 

Kandy 4s called by tho natives Muha Nu- 
wara—the Great City. It is the ancient capi¬ 
tal of the island, with a beautiful approach, and 
in a lovely situation. It stands 7° 2T n. lat., 
and 80" 48' j:. long, in a splendid valley, 1407 
feet above the level of th5 sea. It is surrounded 
by hills richly wooded; thus you have hero hill 
and dale, lake and river, every variety of foliage 
and ilower. and all things needed to make 
scenery enchanting. The town is not large; it 
consists principally of two streets—Colombo 
Street, running E. and w., and Trincomalee 
Street, running N. and s. Neat English resi¬ 
dences meet the eye in every direction. Tho 
‘bazaars are good, and tho people seemed busy 
and well oil—tbp Kandians being a finer race 
than the Cingalese. 

The view %f Kandy, from any of the surround¬ 
ing hills, well repays the trouble of the ascent. 
The barracks—the public buildings—the gover- 
no»’f residence—tho villas of the English—tho 
esplanade—the beautiful lake in tho eentre, 
reflecting the surrounding objects in its clear, 
still waters—the line carriage drive all round— 
and the mountains in tho back-ground, rising 
in magnificence from 30^0 to 6000 feet high 
—form a panorama not often equalled. Tho 
lake is artificial, formed by the late king, in 
digging and embanking which many lives were 
sacrificed. In tho centre is a pavilion on a 
small island which was the batliing-placo of the 
late king's seraglio: now it is a powder maga¬ 
zine for our troops. The population is about 
6000, with a military force of about 750. 

One great object of attraction in Kandy is 
tho grand temple—the Dalada Malagawa, or 
“ palaoo of the Jooth,” where the sacred tooth of 
Buddhoo is enshrined. It is contained in a 
casket of jewels, amhis considered most sacred 
by lln>Cingalese. The edifice is anything but im¬ 
posing. We were conducted by the priests into 
the temple, and, after ascending a narrow stair¬ 
case, entered the great sanctuary. The folding 
doors seemed of gilded bronztf. Behind a grating 
stood the sacred shrine of tho Dalada, studded 
with gems and shining with gold. The worth of 
the jewels is said to he about £18,000. Tho 
place was dark and dank, lighted with gilded 
lamps and adorned with various offerings, of 
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the worth or beauty of which the very “ dim re¬ 
ligious light” prevented our forming any defi¬ 
nite conception. Two chests, with an opening 
in each to admit money, stood there to receive 
the offerings'of the worshippers. Looking into 
this treasury, we could see that copper coins of 
the smallest value greatly preponderated. The 
building is ornamental all round, with ejnblcms 
of the sun, moon, and stars, the armorial bear¬ 
ings of the feings of Kandy. The impression 
given by the whole was mean and contemptible, 
and evidently the system of Buddhism is rapidly 
on the wane. The king's palace is rfow usad by 
the government agent as his residence and 
offices; the old hall of audience, where the 
king transacted business and held his court, be¬ 
ing employed as a lecture room for the benefit of 
the community. What different scenes are wit¬ 
nessed in Kandy now, from those in olden times! 
The last king was a monster of cruelty. His 
name was Sree Wickrama Baja Sinfeha. One 
specimen of his atrocious deeds will suffice. 
He was incensed against his prime minister, who 
escaped the tyrant’s vengeance bv fleeing to Co¬ 
lombo. Unfortunately his family was left be¬ 
hind, and the kiug defermined to bo revenged 
on them. The following tragedy took place. 
In the front of the queen's palace, and near the 
great temple, as if to shock and insult both the 
gods and the sex, the wife and children of the 
prime minister were brought out from prison, 
and delivered over to the executioner. The 
lady, with great resolution, maintained the in¬ 
nocence of herself and her children, and likewise 
of her lord, but was willing to offer up her on a 
life and that of her children, in the nope that 
her husband would escape. She then desired 
her eldest son to submit to his fate? The boy, 
only eleven years of age, clung terrified to his 
mother. Her second son, only nine years old, 
heroically stepped forward, and bade his brother 
not to be afraid, as he would show him how to 
die! By one blow of a sword, the head of this 
noble boy was severed from his body. Stream¬ 
ing with blood, and scarcely inanimate, it was 
thrown into a large xportar; the pestle was put 
into the mother’s hand, and she was ordered to 
bruise it, or was threatened to be disgracefully 
used and tortured 1 One by one were the heads 
of all her children cut off. One of her children 
was a girl, and to wound a female is considered 
by the Cingalese a monstrous crime; another 
was an infant at'the breast; it was plucked 
from its mother's bosom to be beheaded, the 
milk it had just drawn from its mother's breast 
running out of its mouth mingled with its blood! 
The crowd which assembled to witness these 
atrocities wept and sobbed aloud, unable to sap- 
press their feelings of grief and horror. After 
the death of Iter children, the sufferings of the 
mother were not long protracted. She was led 
to a tank and drowned. Gazing-horror-strieken 
at the place where such atrocities had been per¬ 
petrated, I felt th&nkfui that the reign of such 
a tyrant had been brought to an ignomini¬ 
ous close. In 1815 he was dethroned by the 
British—was seized, and sent as a prisoner to 
Colombo—and George HI. was proclaimed so¬ 
vereign of the whole island of Ceylon. Ehey- 


lapola, the prime minister whoso wife and 
family were so barbarously murdered, lived and 
died at Kandy in honour and esteem, regarded 


such details; but they are a fair specimen of 
the fruits of heathen fife, and ought to lead us 
to appreciate more fully the blessings which 
are now pouring in upon Ceylon through the 
medium of the gospel as preached by faithful 
missionaries. 


DINING IN PARIS * 

We are warned by our friend Bull, who has just 
descended the staipi in full dress and disappeared 
through the portal, as well as by an admonitory 
reminder beneath our waistcoat, that our usual 
hour for dining has already struck, and, the com¬ 
pliant clouds having ceased their dripping, we, too, 
start forth in search of a dinner. On passing the 

S orter's door our nostrils are sainted by a well- 
nown odour, which, at this critical moment, 
brings back a crowd of savoury reminiscences. It 
is the odour of the pot-au-fe «—that delectable stew 
which is to domestic and fire-sido Prance as much 
ns, and a great deal more than, the roast beef of 
Old England is to her beef-loving son$. It is in 
the pat-au-feu that the real heart of the mystery 
of French domestic cookery dwells; but it is a 
mystery impenetrable to all but a Frenchman, and 
he must be a Frenchman of experience under fa¬ 
vouring circumstances. What the pot-au-feu 
contains, and what it does not contain, let Soyer 
tell, if he knows—how it is the “ be-all arid 'the 
end-all," the magical alembic distilling the true 
elixir, the fixed institution, so to speak, of tho 
bumble cnisine—how it simmers and simmers, per¬ 
petually dispensing an eloquent fragrance, ana by 
gentle hints exciting the prospects of a feast which 
it never fails to fulfil—how, from shreds of shin 
of beef, and odds and ends of gristle and fleshly 
relics, and- carrots and turnips, and leeks and 
onions, and garlic and spice, and all sorts of et¬ 
ceteras besides, cunningly mingled together with 
timely drops of the cool crystal fluid, there comes 
forth at last a banquet which Vitellius himself 
might have envied, but which his whole swarm of 
satellites could never have achieved—these things 
let the great archon of cookery explain. AH we 
know is, that we have eaten of the magical viands 
in times gone by, and that, after the lapse of twenty 
years and more, the unalloyed satisfaction of that 
repast revisits us again as the long-forgotten 
odour thrills upon the olfactory nerve. Ganal is 
serving up the exquisite soup to his littf e family as 
we pass his lodge. Ten thousand hospitable doors 
are open to receive ns in the capacity of a diner- 
out who will pay for his dinner. Whither shall 
we go? 

There was a time when Paris was new to us, 
and wc rather new to the ways ot tho world, nnd 
to the world of Paris restaurant especially, with 
which we became acquainted in the days of ‘the 
tenth Charles; that was a time when this ques- 


Eliey- 


* See article, entitled, " Domeitlo Life in 1’arii,” in No. 183. 
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tion would not have occasioned a moment's consi- tions which we have devoured in days of yore, not 
deration. We should have consulted only the one of which could we identify by any practicable 
state of our pockets; and, had that been propi- process of investigation; and we promise ourselves 
tious, we should have walked incontinently into the therefore to do so “ never no more,” but to look 
nearest saloon, and, calling for the carte, chosen before we leap, and to eat with as much caution as 
from a list of fifty different kinds such a thing as we sign and seal—with a perfect understanding both 
a basin of soup a la julienne, or purSe au croutons, of dish and document. 

and commenced the business at once. There we Therefore it. is that, so lon£ as it is our lot to 
. should have taken a choice of three several coursel, dine in ¥aris, we decline diniDg a bargain. There 
ahd a dessert from another carte containing in its is no table d'hote Available at this moment; but 
closely printed columns two hundred dishes at least, yonder lives a respectable traiteu?, a very old 
and should have washed the whole down with half acquaintance, who, though ho is acoustomed to 
a bottle of wine. The ceremony would iiave oc- send-out must of his cookery to his customers, yet 
cupicd us the best part of an hour, and during its has a neat room up-stairs, whither a select party 
performance we should have witnessed the same daily resort, and where a man may dine by the 
process gone through by a hundred different carte, or, as a Londoner would say, by the plate— 
people of both sexes, from girls and lads of four- paying for what he consumes, and no more. Here 
teen to their grey-headed grandsires. For this we take a seat by the window, which looks into a 
abundance we should have paid some such a sum little cul-dc-sac with a patch of grass in the 
as twenty-fivo sous—exactly a shilling of English middle of it; and, while we are dining on soup and 
money—with an additional penny to the minister- corned beaf and vegetables, we are regaled by 
ing g argon, who would have thanked us for the music below—a concert of harps and violins and 
same with a polite bow. Or, in those thoughtless women’s voices. The music is performed in 
days, had our pockets been unusually well filled, it capital style; the voices, clear and harmonious, 
is as likely as not that we should have made our have been trained by scientific skill—now mount¬ 
way to some restaurant of note, and paid five or ing in a brilliant bravura, now falling in rapid 
six francs for a dinner served in our own private cadenzas, now sustained in a long low trill, at the 
box, cuoked and spread in unexceptionable style, close of which a powerful bass joins in, and the 
and flavoured with a pint of Rhine wine or apocry- song concludes with a magnificent trio. Looking 
phal champagne.' We should have been sur- out at the musicians, who are veritable ladies and 
rounded with the appliances of magnificence and gentlemen in appearance, we catch sight of a 
luxury, and tended by gentlemanly servitors skilled* small fountain playing in the distance, whose quiet 
in interpreting youF wants almost without the murmur, now that the music has ceased, seems.to 
necessity of your expressing them. Or we might respond to it like an echo. 

{ have had recourse to the nearest table d’hote, • , There is a newspaper lying on the table, and as, 
! where, for a price about equivalent to what we in compliance with the old maxim, we “ after din-v 
■shqnld have paid at a commercial tavern in London, ner sit awhile,’/ we take it up to read. A glance 
wc should have found at a fixed hour a much better at its contends is enough to remind us that the 
dinner than a London landlord thinks it necessary light of political discussion is quenched in France 
to put before his guests. for the present: there are no leading articles, and 

But the case is different cow. Since those days, all the articles there are, are as much led as is a 
so long gone by, we have made the discovery of a be:& with a ring in his snout. Government edits 
fact of which we were then totally unconscious—a the editors: their censures are silenced by the 
discovery which it is never pleasant to make, censor, and as they don't choose, all of them, to 
and which indeed ought not to be made 4 but which sell themselves to the dominant authorities, they 
is made by most of us when time begins^to grizzle hold their peace, or utter their voices only on tri- 
our locks and write wrinkles on the brow-*»the dis- vial matters. There is abundance of theatrical 
covery, to wit, that we have such a thing as a criticism, for which we have no taste: there is cri- 
stoinach. It is this discovery, and the considers- ticism of another sort, semi-lilerary, semi-social, but 
tiou of the fact that it involves, which induce us on written in a vein too frivolous for an Englishman’s 
the present occasion to fight shy of the popular taste; and there is a large allowance of romance 
restaurateur,mill his three courses and dessert and in the dashaway style, illustrative of phases in 
wine, and “ bread at discretion," all for a shilling Parisian life with which we lnjve no desire to be 
or so; and to his ego restaurdbo vos we reply, familiar, whose heroes and heroines, while pro- 
“ No, thank you, friend, we had rather not; we fessedly acting under the influence of super-sub- 
don't expect so much as you offer us for a shilling limed sentiment, show themselves to be utter 
or fifteenpence. We know tho prices of provi- strangers to the commonest obligations of morality, 
sions in Paris at this moment, and it is not to be Besides these attractions, there is an unusual 
done.” And then we go farther on, speculating amount of penny-a-linjng—of terrible accidents, of 
as we go how it happen? that the thing which prodigious featB, of desperate suicides, and mysteri- 
cannot be done is done notwithstanding; and we ous reports, inserted to-day perhaps to be contra- 
are followed in our speculations by sundry half- dieted to-morrow; how much is to be believed it is 
expressed rumours that have reached us concerning impossible to say .* and the same doubt is applica¬ 
tive marvellous powers of sophistication possessed ble to the political news, which js served up accord- 
by the French cooks. We call to mind the c6te- ing to the impression which the authorities wish to 
lettes de cheval, and the fricassSe de little dog, produce, rather than according to the facts. When 
that we have heard of and read of; and we are we turn to the advertisements, we find as much 
reminded, with a pang of remorse now it is too fiction almost in them as in the feuilleton itself, 
late, of tho thousand and one mysterious composi- The romancist is altogether outdone in his descrip- 
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tions by flic vender of commodities, tlie discoverer 
of a new shaving-paste or a new perfume, or the 
proprietor of a new dining-house. Whether it be 
that the advertisers have laid themselves out for 
the special capture of the English youth, wc don’t 
know; but there is a more than ordinary display of 
those impostures designed by knaves to pick the 
pockets of foreigners, mid to which the nativo of 
Paris is rarely made the viutim. We have Enough 
of tliis sort of thing at homc-Mn our professors of 
chirogrophy, our matrimqnial agents, our race¬ 
course oracles, and our sellers of important secrets; 
but, in the audacity and shamelessness with 
which the grossest rascality is pushed to its con¬ 
summation by means of the public prints, the 
Parisian knave beats the London one hollow. 

Evening is coming on as wc quit the dining¬ 
room and make for a cafe, where we have an ap¬ 
pointment with a friend. We pass the doors of 
some place of public resort not yet open, where a 
hundred or two of well-dressed people; ranged in 
ranks and formed into a dense column, are await¬ 
ing the opening of thc # doors, that they may be 
admitted in their turn • so that those who have 
waited the longest have the first choice of places. 
As the parties arrive, either on foot or in cabs 
or eiladinix, each one takes his place in tlio rear 
of the column, and no one thinks, or would be 
allowed to do it if he did, of elbowing a previ¬ 
ous comer from his position. Very dillerent this 
from the disorderly and riotous conduct of a 
mob of London outside a place of public resort, 
under similar circumstances. 

We find our friend sitting over his guide-book, 
in a brown study, with a demi-tasse of coffiy! 
beside him, upon the surface of which plajs a. 
lambent flame, fed by a few drhps of eau-de-ric 
floating on the dark liquid. Around him is the 
din of a hundred tongues, wagging in nearly all 
the dialects of Europe—for it happens that we are 
in a cofi much frequented by foreigners, of Wiiptn 
there is more than the usual proportion at the 
present time in Faris. Pole and German, Greek 
and Italian, Hungarian and Swede, mingle their 
voices together with the native French; while the 
shuffle of a multitude of feet make up a concert 
which is not so favourable to a private conversation 
as to a study of European manners unfettered by 
conventional restraint. The spectacle, however, is 
not without its interest, and amuses us for half an 
hour, after which we withdraw to the gardens of 
the Tuileries, which are not far off, where wo find 
a cod shade, seclusion, and quiet. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON VII.—PERVERSION OF CONSCIENCE. 

§ 1. Conformity to Conscience. 

You have seen, then, that (1) the law of the land is 
not to be made the standard of moral right and 
wrong ; both because it cannot enforce all duties, 
or prohibit everything that is wrong; and also 
because it is only concerned with outward acts, 
and cannot control motives; though it is on these 
that the whole moral character of any action 
depends. 

(2) You have seen that conscience [or the 


moral faculty] is a part of the .human constitu¬ 
tion ; since without such a faculty it would have 
been totally impossible to form the notion of such 
a thing as duty, or such a thing as sin; though 
we might have submitted to the divine commands, 
as a matter of prudence. 

(3) You have seen that conscience being (like 
the rest of our faculties) liable to corruption, 
capable of improvement, nnd requiring sometimes 
to be corrected and sometimes to be fortified'; 
hence God has been pleased to afford us in the 
Scriptures much important moral instruction, 
both by' precept and examples, and aim the 
promise of divine aid in the performance of duty, 
and, lastly, the promises and warnings relating to 
the day of judgment. 

And (-1) it waH pointed out that, since the Most 
High can have no need of our services, it is plain 
that good works hre required, not os a benefit to 
him, but as an exercise to vs, in order to our 
moral improvement; and can have no merit in his 
sight, nor can claim reward from him, except on 
the ground of his free promises. 

In order then to form a virtuous'character, two 
things are requisite: (1) that we slionld steadily 
act on principle, conforming all our conduct to the 
duties of conscience, and keeping all our faculties 
and tendencies under its control; nnd (2) that we 
shonld regulate our conscience itself, guarding 
against the errors to which it is liable, and taking 
care, while acting on principle, to see that it is a 
-right principle. 

In short, we most (according to the illustration 
in section ni) proceed as a man of sense do»s in 
the disposal of his time. He continually consults 
his clock or watch, and regulates all liis occupa¬ 
tions by that; taking care, however, to regulate 
his watch also, when opportunity offers,' by the 
sun-dial. 

§ 2. Tiro Things rcquis'tc for. virtuous Conduct. 

Both of the two things wo have mentioned arc 
equally indispensable. For a man who should 
have the most perfect knowledge of liis duty, and 
the most correct moral judgment on every point, 
but whosoipassions should prevail over his reason, 
and cauve him to act against liis own judgment, 
would be only tormented by his conscience, and 
not guided by it. And ho would be in the con¬ 
dition of some nation, whose laws wore wise nnd 
good, and its rulers able nnd upright men; bnt in 
which tho subjects were in rebellion against their 
rulerR, and set the laws at defiance. 

On the other hand, a man acting constantly 
according to the dictates of conscience, but of a 
mistaken conscience, and proceeding on wrong 
principles, would be in the condition of a nation in 
which the rulers were strictly obeyed, and the 
laws rigidly enforced, but whose laws were absurd, 
and the rulers unwise or um'.ust. And it is plain 
that neither of these nations would bo in n 
prosperous condition. 

Conscience is, as we have said, a mere tormentor 
to one who docs not act according, to it. And the 
more conscientious any one is, and the dearer and 
greater his moral judgments, and the better li6 is 
acquainted with God’s commandments, the more 
he will stiller the misery of self-reproach, if he id 
leading a life of sin. • 
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§ 3. Depraving of Conscience. 

Many persona are apt to seek an escape from 
the reproaches of conscience by bringing their 
conscience to conform to’ their conduct. They try 
to satisfy themselves that they are right in fol¬ 
lowing their own wrong inclinations and preju¬ 
dices, and that their faults are not faults, or not* 
•faults iii them; or, at least, that they are quite 
trilling and excusable faults. Many a* man takes 
more pains to justify his faults than it would cost 
him, with God's help, to cure them, 5 ' 

Those who labour thus to blind their own judg¬ 
ment, and to satisfy their conscience by perverting 
it, will generally succeed, sooner or later, in this 
self-deceit. And then they rejoice in the thought 
that they arc free from self-reproach, and arc act¬ 
ing agreeably to the dictates of conscience, when 
perhaps the truth is that they aro not doing 
so because they think it right; but, on the 
contrary, have brought themselves to think it 
right, because they were inclined to do it. It is 
not that they omit such and such duties from be¬ 
ing originally ignorant that they are duties; but 
they have persuaded themselves that they are 
not duties, because their inclination is against 
them. 

Jt is a proverbial remark, aud a just one, that 
“ a liar will sometimes repeat the same falsehood 
so often, that at last he will conic to believe it, 
himself.” He did not originally say it because he 
believed it; but, by saying it, lias brought himself 
to believe it. The like takes place with many 
other sins besides lying. Arid a man will often 
succeed in thus convincing, not only himself, but 
others, of his “ sincerity.” "When they are satis¬ 
fied ilnft he believes what he says, and thinks it 
right to act as he does, they will often take this as 
at least some excuse or palliation, even when they 
think him in the wrong. And so it is, if a man 
speaks and acts as he*docs, properly in consequence 
of his judging it to be right; but, if it be that, 
in consequence of his so acting, he has at length 
brought himself to judge it right 4 this kind of 
“ sincerity ” is the last stage of moral corruption. 
For this is not taking conscience for ond*s guide, 
but making one's self the guide of conscience. 

And, thus, a person who begins by committing 
the one of those two errors above mentioned, will 
end by committing the other. If you begin by 
neglecting the warnings of conscience and acting 
against your own moral judgment, that judgment 
will in time become depraved, and yon will act on 
wrong principles. For, when any country (ac¬ 
cording to the illustration above given) has long 
permitted rebellious subjects to disobey the legiti¬ 
mate governors and transgress the laws, it is 
likely that iv time those rebels will themselves be¬ 
come the real governors, and will make such laws 
as they please. • • 

Even the teaching of Scripture, which was de¬ 
signed for our guidance and Correction, will not 
servo that purpose to any one who reads it with a 
biassed mind, and searches in it for a confirmation 
of his own opinions and a justification of his own 
conduct. His reading will bo like a man’s looking 
nt.objects through a coloured glass, which shows 
thfern not as they really ure, but tinted with the 
hue of the glass. And such a person is not really 


following Scripture, but making Scripture follow 
his prejudices. 

§ 4. Misapplying of Scripture. 

Tho apostle Paul, for instance, before his con¬ 
version, "verily thought that he ought to do 
many things" against Christianity. Yet he was 
familiar with the Old Testament Scriptures—those 
ScripturSs from which he himself afterwards" proved 
that Jesus is the Christ.” But lie ha(l been in tho 
state of mind which he afterwards describes as that 
of many of Jiik countrymen, who, he says, in reading 
the bpoks of Moses and the Prophets, have “a 
veil on their hearts.” 

And, again, you may find persons convinced 
that they are bound to receive all the doctrines and 
decrees of their church, even when plainly con¬ 
trary to tho written word of God, because our 
Lord said, in speaking of the case of a dispute be¬ 
tween two private individuals, that if any one 
“ refuse to hear the church,”.he is to be regarded 
“ as a heathen man.” 

Again, the words of the prophet Isaiah (Ixv. G), 
“All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags,” may be 
interpreted, taken by themselves, to signify that 
our practice of rightcousnAs is not all acceptable 
to God. For the sacred writers—or, indeed any 
writer—may be made to say anything by thus 
picking out a sentence, or half sentence, here and 
there. But, if you look to the whole of the pas¬ 
sage, you will see that tho prophet is not speaking 
‘of persons who had been obedient to God’s laws, 
but of those who had been most emphatically un¬ 
righteous. “ Behold," says he, “ thou art wroth, 
to* we have sinned. . . . Wo are all as an un¬ 
clean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as filthy' 
rags ; and wo all ao fade as a leaf; and our ini¬ 
quities, li/ce the wind, have taken us away: and 
there is none that eallclh on thy name.” His ex- 
. pression is only another way of saying, " We are 
quitp ‘destitute of righteousness,” even as the 
same prophet (ch. i.) described a like condition by 
saying, “ Thy silver is become dross.” 

There are many other parts of the Bible that 
may be thus perversely interpreted, so as to sanc¬ 
tion what is absurd or wrgpg. And thus may 
men, as the apostle Peter warns us, “ wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction.” Such stu¬ 
dents of Scripture resemble (to recur to a former 
illustration) a man who should pretend to regu¬ 
late his clocks and watches by the sun-dial, and 
should go to it in the night with a candle, which 
would throw the shadows whichever way he 
would. _ 

The Fbuits of a Half Centi'ry in Am e- 
eica. —Fitly yeajs ago stoam-hoats were unknown 
—now there are 3000 alloat on American waters 
alone. In 1800 there Kras not a single railway in 
the world—now there are 10,000 miles in the 
United States, and about 22,000 in America and 
England. Half-a-century ago, it took some 
weeks to convey news from Washington to New 
Orleans—now not as many seconds as it did then 
weeks. Fifty years ago the most rapid printing- 
press was worked by hand-power—now, steam 
prints 20,000 papers an hour on a single press. 
“ Now ” is a great fellow, but will be much bigger 
half-a-century hence.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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How the Abolition of the Slave Trade com¬ 
menced.— It is just seventy years siuce the vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge proposed, as the subject for a Latin Prize 
Essay, the question, “May One Man lawfully malte 
Another Man his Slave?" A young bachelor of arts 
had won a similar prize in the preceding year, ana had the 
privilege of competing again. Ho resolved that he would 
win the second If he could, and, knowing nothing of the 
subject, was at a loss for books? In a friend’s house {acci¬ 
dentally again, as men say) he lighted on a newspaper sd- 
vertLiug a History of Guinea. He hastened to London, 
bought it, and there found a picture of cruelties which 
tilled his soul with horror. The more lie inquired and in¬ 
vestigated, the darker grew the shades of crime and Butter¬ 
ing. “ All my pleasure was damped," he wrote afterwards, 
“ by the facts which were now continually before me. It 
was but one gloomy subject from morning to night. In the 
day time I was uneasy; in the night I had little rest j I 
sometimes never closed myejelids for grief." He wrote 
with a burning heart, and happily put his indignation into 
good Latin; so the prize was won. As he journeyed 
shortly afterwards to London, the subject engrossed his 
thoughts. “ Coming in sight of Wade’s Mill in Hertford¬ 
shire," to quote again from bis own narrative, “ I sat down 
disconsolate on the turf by the road-side, and held my 
horse. Here a thought cajie into my mind, that if the 
contents of the essay were true, it was time that tome 
•person should sec these calamities to their end." The 
young prizeman wus Thomas Clarkson, and he did see 
the evil to the end, and lived, moreover, to seo the remedy. 

IIeboes is humble Kan k. — The conscientious trades¬ 
man is a Hero in his way, if he scorn the tricks and sub¬ 
terfuges by which other meu grow in wealth, and will let a 
hundred competitors pass him in the race, rather than do 
one dirty thing, such as he dare not avow to every cus¬ 
tomer. . 

_ The man who keeps Sunday at some cost is a Hero in 
liis way, if his closed shutters turn away customers to some 
rival, next door, who makes haste to be ru.ii anyhow; and 
week by week, instead of grumbling at tilt other's gains, 
he thanks God for bis own peace, contcut to be cared tor 
like the sparrows and the young ravens, and learning, for 
his faithfulness to the law of conscience, more and mrire of 
those heavenly lessons which are the soul’s wealth. * 

The religious apprentice or shopman is a Hero in his 
way, if quietly, yet firmly, he stauds up against the pro¬ 
faneness of ungodly companions—not preaching out of 
place—not provoking the taunt that he makes it his busi¬ 
ness to set the world to rights, but calmly pointing some 
whom he ran reach to th^better way, and making his own 
life a comment on that noble text, “ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty." 

Vet more, the high-spirited youth who recovers himself 
from the snare of the devil is a Hero in his way, braving 
the worst that his old associates shall say of him, meeting 
rude jests with a calm reply and an unruffled brow, and tell¬ 
ing them, if opportunity is given, that he is like a man 
awakened out of a troubled dream, and that his prayer 
is that they, too, may walk in daylight, freedom, and 
cheerfulness towards their Father’s liousit. 

The boy who will not fight at school is a Iloro in liis 
way. if his course be bravely taken, and firmly kept; Be¬ 
cause he knows that a Christian boy, lilfc a Christian man, 
should be a son of peace, andjie can better bear the taunt 
which he knows to bo untrue than go against his conscience, 
and then feel that his words will not rise to heavqn when 
next be kneels down to pray. 

The Power of the Atonement.— The Scriptures as¬ 
sert that atonement has been ottered, and ottered by Christ. 
Their language continually implies this sacrificial charac¬ 
ter—his atoniug death. Of this let me give a few speci¬ 
mens :— 

“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your souls : for it is the blood that maketh atonement for 
the soul.” “ But ho was wounded for our transgressions. 


he was bruised for our iniquities: tjie chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned, every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and ho was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” “ The next day John seetli 
Jeans coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” “ For 
when wo were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for tho ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God cummendoth his lovo toward 
us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

I address many, I hope, who have embraced this atone* 
ment, who have bowed to its philosophy, nnd felt tlie joy 
it inspires. Keep firm on that rock of your faith and hope! 
It stands firm as ever. Ages havo swept over it; but not 
crumbled it. The artillery of hell has played against it; 
but not one angle of it has been destroyed. Tho sophistry 
of earth has tried to undermine and blast it; but the 
mine has not sprung. Hero it stands, colossal in its own 
strength—pouring defiance on its assailants, whilo casting 
a refreshing shadow on all who walk confidingly and 
lovingly by its side. Let no storms, my dear young 
friends, drive you from its shelter—let no wiles of false 
philosophy lure you from its elevation. Feel that here is 
power to sustain and brace you in the moral battle of life. 
You may in this struggle sometimes be prostrated; but 
remember Autieus, who, when wrestliOg and falling to the 
ground, no sooner touched the soil from which he sprung 
. than he rose refreshed. Tlio fiction of Greece may ho more 
than realised in you. Touch, in your grapplings with sin 
and in your occasional falls, the soil of Calvary, and, satu¬ 
rated as that is with tho blood of atonement, you will start 
from it with new spiritual muscle, with renovated hopes, 
with holier ambition! Time, my dear friends, is passing 
along, and carrying you, me, all, on its bosom. Ohnever 
forget that, as it flows on, sometimes amid hidden rifcfs, 
sometimes amid bolder crags, sometimes treacherous eddies, 
the thing, the only thing, that can support amid all its 
surges and dangers, amid tho breakers and maiilstrom, alike 
securely, is the Cross of Christ! Embrace it then—grasp 
it—cling to it with tho earnestness of a drowning man, 
until you touch the shore of Eternity, and feel yourselves 
everlastingly safe beyond the approach of danger, tempta¬ 
tion, death!— Lccturttof the Y. M. Christian Association. 

I 

The Gif;? of the Spirit. —Who can imagine tho 
satisfaction and the transport of the leper when ho felt him¬ 
self hcaleD of his inveterate disease? felt the soothing sen¬ 
sations of ease where sores rankled and pain raged ? Instead 
of enfeebling languors and loathsome deformity, vigour 
braces his limbs and comeliness blooms in his countenance. 
Equally benign and equally salubrious is the regenerating 
agency of the Divino Spirit on our depraved, polluted, sen¬ 
sual minds. How signal was the recovery, and how wel¬ 
come the change, when that unhappy creature, so wildly 
agitated by a mischievous demon, was reinstated in the 
peaceful possession of himself and his faculties! when, in¬ 
stead of unnaturally cutting his own flesh, or committing 
barbarous outrages on innocent travellers, ho sat, composed 
and attentive, at the feet of Jesus, receiving heavenly 
instruction from his lips, and leamiug the^meekness of 
wisdom from his example. So salutary and beneficial is 
tho transforming power of tfie Ifojy Ghost the Comforter; 
softening the rugged, sweetening the morose, calming the 
passiouate temper, it is undoubtedly tho utmost improve¬ 
ment and the highest happiness of our nature, to have the 
image of tho blessed God re-instamped on our hearts. 
This is an earnest, and an anticipation also, of endless feli¬ 
city; a hud which will open in heaven, and spread into 
immortal glory; a dawn which will shine more olid more 
till the sun of righteousness arises, and brightens it into 
cvrrlastiug day. This bud the sanctifying Spirit engrafts-; 
this dawu the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ diffuses in 
the barren and benighted soul.— Harvey. 
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such firm possession of the public taste. Yet so 
it is. We are, perhaps, the most pic-nie-ing indi¬ 
viduals on the face of the earth. Pic-nics are, 
however, by no means a British institution exclu¬ 
sively. I hilve formed one of an Andalusian pic¬ 
nic party; and now that years have rolled by, and 
the blue skies and grey olive trees, the whispering 
aspens and waving palms, the bright-coloured 
pomegranate trees, the funereal cypresses ,*and all 
the other accessories of surufy Andalusia, are no 
more than a fleeted dreant I will endeavour to re¬ 
vive some reminiscences of the past )7y describing 
an Andalusian pic-nic. • 

It is some five years since—that is to say, in 
the spring of 1850—that, rising from a hard lit¬ 
ter of sugar-cane leaves, which, in the sultry clime 
of southern Spain, served for my bed, I heard the 
‘ servant Julio’s sonorous voice at the door, pro¬ 
nouncing the words Don Jose, which you must bo 
informed, reader, was »iy name—that is to say, 
my Spanish name—dor our Iberian friends have 
a strange dislike to the employment of surnames; 
therefore, in describing how Julio addressed me, 1 
need not fell you mine. 

1 quickly dressed myself, and bade Julio walk 
in. He was the bcaree of a note from a certain 
great personage of the little town in which 1 
chanced to reside—a Spanish marque/.a. It was an 
invitation to a pie-nie. Now, whatever charms 
a pic-nic might have had for me at an earlier 
period of my life, I confess these charms had, to 
a great extent, gone by at the period to which 
I refer. Sundry reminiscences of treacherous 
showers coming down just when they were not 
wanted, and recollections of people running fpr. 
.shelter under rocks and trees—recollections, too, 
of torn dresses and aching heitds^of colds, rheu¬ 
matisms, and many other disagreeable concomi¬ 
tants of a British pic-nic, flashea across my 
brain. I was half inclined to find some excuse 
and remaiu at home. But, on the oilier hand, 
some little curiosity was at work. I was anxfous 
to see with my own eyes what an Andalusian pic¬ 
nic might be like, and also to take a little relaxa¬ 
tion after graver duties; and so, after a little con¬ 
sideration, I yielded, and, mustering my best 
collection of epistolary Castilian, I forthwith de¬ 
spatched to the kind marqueza a note accepting 
her invitation. * 

Not an unimportant element in my contem¬ 
plated refusal had been mauraise honte; I had 
been only a short time in Spain, and was not yet 
quite ready at the thousand and one acts of con¬ 
ventional politeness^ without a due observance of 
which a stranger stands a chanoe—nay, a cer¬ 
tainty—of being set down as a very ill-bred, un- 
courteous individual. My sister, however, havifig 
been resident in Spain some five <years, her teach¬ 
ing, I knew, would be valuable iu respect of eti¬ 
quette. I accordingly stated iny difficulties to her. 

“ You need not fear," replied she; “ all state 
ceremony is discarded at a pic-nic. Besides, 
Spaniards are not so ceremonious after all, when 
you know them well." 

“ That may be all very true," said I; “ but when 
one sees two brothers walking on the paseo, stu¬ 
diously changing about to give each his proper 
share of the place of honour—Don Pablo going up 
ou the right of Don Ramon to the end of the pro¬ 


menade—then Don Bamon changing about so ;>s 
to come down on the right of Don Pablo—when 1 
am told that a lady is insulted if you ask her to 
take a glass of wine-” 

‘•Trouble yourself no more with apprehensions 
on that score,” said she, interrupting me, “ of wine 
there will probably be none." 

“ Not at a pic-nic ?” 

* “No. Then, as to offering a lady your arm, 
learn once and for all that al a pic-nic you mat 
do so with propriety. Indeed, you must do it.” 

I began to be reconciled; for, in sober earnest, 
the “ toflcli-me*not ” principle to which I have 
adverted, and which, on all ordinary occasions, is 
so scrupulously observed in Spain, may lead an 
Englishman into very serious mistakes. Alter 
bearing a lady—a stranger, perhaps, and it may 
be of the very highest rank—address you by your 
Christian name, uS she invariably will do on the 
second or third interview, it does seem reasonable 
enough to suppose that she would shake hands, 
or, if you chanced to be going her way, take a 
proffered arm; but either would be a grave insult. 
Spanish ladies know nothing about taking walks, 
in the English sense of the word. Their life is, 
indeed, one of melancholy inanity. They get up 
early to matins; return borne, amuse themselves 
with some in-door occupation (not reading), until 
the midday heat sets in ; they then take a sirxla, 
usually on a sofa, though some, 1 believe „go to bed. 
Thus passes the day, until near sunset, when, 
.coming forth, each with an elegant mantilla over 
head and shoulders, they saunter on some pub¬ 
lic promenade ornamented with trees planted in 
long alleys and denominated the paseo. Here, in 
those shady groves, do the rank aud beauty of 
Spanish towns walk until twilight has well set in—. 
the ladies of a party in front, the gentlemen closely 
following. This arrangement mdy be agreeable to 
a Spanish gentleman; but, when I was thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, I could hardly divest myself of the 
idea that I was some little poodle dog. 

The afternoon, fast verging on the evening, of 
our pic-nic day, length arrived, and we were 
ready. No Spaniard ever thinks of going abroad 
in the lugft of the day, if he be not positively 
obliged.• The sun was already waning fast, when, 
looking forth from the window of my sitting- 
room, I saw quite a cavalcade of gaily caparisoned 
horses, all mounted except four. These last were 
merely saddled, aud were intended for the special 
use of myself and party. First came the mnr- 
queza and her husband, each riding a graceful 
Andalusian horse, strutting, as all Andalusian 
horses do, like turkeys in a barn-yard, raising 
their kgs very high up, curling their'feet very far 
back, prancing and caracolling not a little, hut 
progressing at a snail’s pace forwards. Then 
came Dofia Pcpita on her pony, aud llofui Emilia 
with her husband; the ladies all in white 
riding-habits trimmed* wit If scarlet braid, white 
broad-brimmed sombreros am^ black plumes; the 
gentlemen each in *Majo or Andalusian gala cos¬ 
tume, and each armed with a long gun slung to his 
saddle. Lastly followed old Bamon, the servant, 
with embroidered leathern cartridge girt remind 
his waist, and bearing a musket that, for Slight I 
know, might have seen hard service elsewhere. 

Ramon was leading a donkey—a real, tall, open- 
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visaged, stnrdy-looking Spanish ass, who would 
liavi* moved to admiration the puny, down-trod¬ 
den donkeys of (his northern dime, and shamed 
into utter insignificance the choicest English spe¬ 
cimens of his o«m sex: for, to say tho truth, a 
donkey, though famed for his ability “to rough 
it.” as the phrase goes, only thrives under the ge- ■ 
ninl influence of a warmly glowing sun. Mag- ! 
niticont though the donkey of old Itamon eer- 
•tainly was—a perfect model of nsinino beauty, so ; 
tar as blood, and flesh, and condition went—he la- 1 
bonred under that which nine Englishmen'out of 
ten. or, it may be, ninety-nine out of it hundred, 
would have looked upon as a defect. He was, 
after the fashion of all Spanish donkeys and mules, 1 
close shaved. All his hair—tail, mane, car-tufls 
and all—had been rnthlessly. cut away, except the 
cross passing down over each shoulder, which, 
according to the superstitious fictions of the conn- ' 
try, served to ward off evil spirits. All had been 
ruthlessly removed, until bis thick skin looked 
very much like the hide of an elephant. No! 
clean shaving maybe very respectable in man, bnt, ' 
to my appreciation, it contributes nothing to the 
beauty of a donkey. | 

Hut Ramon’s donkey merits a further description. 1 
He had not a saddle, nor had he panniers, but. a ' 
whole pyramid of inrfnlas (coarse Andalusian robes) 
lay on his back, all secured by a couple of tightly 
bound ropes, placed where girths, had lie been 
saddled, ought to have been ; and, finally, circling 
bis neck, like some long boa constrictor, were? 
turned and twisted*—how many yards I fear to 
say—of thick aloe-fibre cord. A word in passing 
about this cord, « 

To judge from what meets one’s eye, saddle and 
, hridlit and harness-making are at a very low ebb in 
Hjfaiu ; but. this much, at least, admits of being said 
in favour of the Miove-mentioned arts—they afford 
aimudanL scope for artistic variation. The pro- ! 
cess of Andalusian saddle-making may be. after one 
of many types ; and as for Andalusian bridles, they 
may bo described in general terms as consisting of 
a mysterious amalgamation of leather and rnpe, 1 
spliced, twisted, and contorted into all sorts of 
fanciful combinations. The materials^ being so 
complex, and their putting together so uncertain, : 
accidents, as may be readily imagined, sometimes j 
ocenr. Seldom can a journey of a few miles be 1 
made, but the paraphernalia of equitation break ! 
down; bnt tlie result is by no means what an I 
Englishman might be inclined to suppose, pro- j 
vided only a sufficient length of rope be handy. I 
Hence the wise precaution of coiling a store of 
rope around a horse’s, mule's, or donkey’s neck. 
Few, except an Andalusian, would dream of the 
mullifarions uses to which a long halter may be j 
rendered applicable on a pinch. In the first place, ! 
it. sorves tife legitimate purpose of leading the 
beast; secondly, when uncoiled, it serves the pur¬ 
pose of whipping ytftr neighbour’s beast; and, 
thirdly, as I have already announced, it furnishes, 
bit by bit. all manner of harfiess-inaking expedi¬ 
ents. Such, then, were a few of the uses of the 
very long halter which encircled, as I have said, 
Iho brawny neck of Ramon's donkey. 

Xnd now about Andalusian saddles. Occasion¬ 
ally there arc such things as English gentlemen’s 
and ladies’ saddles to be met with; and, for tho 


credit of my pie-nie-ing party l must say we were 
provided with them. But such luxuries only fall 
to the lot of the country’s magnates: the real An¬ 
dalusian saddle, or sella para maiitar, being quite 
a different affair. In a general way, when Ia- 
dieR travel on horse, or mule, or donkev-haek, the 
thing called an lwmvja is employed. Fancy half- 
a-dozen railway rugs, or blankets—or, in the 
place of other things, a bale of old rags—firmly 
tied to a quadrupedal back—seeinely, by prefer¬ 
ence, bnt, this conditiomis not indispensable—fancy, 
then, arw rfrm chair fixed upon the aforesaid, its 
leg.j straddling across the pyramid of rags, rugs, 
shcep-Rkins, or cloaks, as the ease may be, tied by 
ropes passing under the animal, girth "fashion; and 
now picture to yourself a lady perched aloft, and 
you will have a tolerable notion of tho hamnja and 
its occupant. Of course, the lady has no guiding 
power whatever: there she sits, nt tho mercy of the 
beast and the beast’s driver. It is fortunate, too, 
if the beast, in question bn<iot a mule. Whip a 
horse, and-the generous brute responds to the hint 
by quickening his pace; and even the greatly ma¬ 
ligned donkey can show no greater malice when 
ill-disposed, than pricking back his cars and look¬ 
ing sulky; but, as for a*Hiule, no sooner do you 
whip him than ho brings bis locomotion to a 
stand-still, stops all at once, and tries to dismount 
yon by violent kicking. Take my advice, reader, 
and never whip a mule. 

Presently we were all mounted and away, the 
marquez and marqueza leading the van, the rest 
following two ami two, and Ramon with his don¬ 
key bringing up the rear, llad it not been for 
• tjie presence of the ladies, wo might, have appeared 
1 to an Englishman very much like a troop o? 
mounted guerjllaS, or a band of robbers engaged 
in leading way our prisoners to sortie mountain 
cave. Away, however, we went, at first regularly 
and precisely enough, but the order was soon 
broken. Our path lay, in the outset, over a flat 
dilflvial valley—the consolidated debris of conti¬ 
nued washings from the tremendous Sivrra-Ncvada. 
The azequia, or cSd Moorish aqueduct which 
supplied the town with water, purled and rippled 
by our side, its banks fringed with dale palms, 
wild vines, enormous cacti? ami beautiful pome¬ 
granates. Nor, in enumerating the vegetable pro¬ 
ductions which decorated our path, must I forget 
to mention the treacherous sharp-spiked aloes. 
They gave me cause to remember them that day. 
As I was lost in admiration ol the roseate tints 
produced by the sun, now low ip his career, on the 
snowy tops of the Sierra-Neva3a, the utmost peaks 
of which, although fifteen thousand feet above us, 
and more than forty milts nway, were yet so 
clearly Reen, and apparently so near, on account 
of the purity of atmosphere, which confers such 
a charm on southern Spain, that it seemed one 
might have surmounted them at a brisk gallop; 
and as T was tracing the continuous dash of snow- 
torrents as they descended headlong from rock and 
crag, until lost iii the deep chasm, where the river 
Guadalfeo was soon to disclose his proportions, 
rny reveries were violently interrupted by a thrust 
at my leg. It was the horny spike of a treach¬ 
erous aloe ; and these spikes are so hard and sharp, 
that ladies use them as stilettos for their fancy 
work. In the present instance, one of them 
*. o u 2 
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bail perforated a thick leather boot—a result of 
frequent occurrence in the course of Andalusian 
wanderings. 

Wc had climbed, in the course of our journey, a 
mountain spiA*. On commencing the descent, a 
vista of exquisite beauty opened before us! A 
merry dashing river—the Guadalfeo by name—-ran 
at our feet; not a deflp stream then, though nearly 
half a mile broad; or rather, the Guadalffio was 
broken up into a series of rushhig streams, mean¬ 
dering over a sand-bed hnlf^a mile in width. Occa¬ 
sionally, after a copious melting of mountain snows, 
the Guadalfeo swells to the dimensions ef*a grand 
river, and, being seemingly aware of the sudUen 
expansive , claims liable to be made upon him, the 
Guadalfeo keeps a goodly expanse of river-bed ready 
for the occasion. This beautiful river was to he 
• our road for a distance of more than three English 
miles; not that we or our animals should be ne¬ 
cessarily wading through water all that distance, 
for there were, as I hare said, sand-bank# between. 
Our course, nevertheless, was to be. the river 
track—now in the water, now out of it; and, to 
pursue our travelling under these peculiar circum¬ 
stances, required some judgment. 

Arrived at tho bank, inhere wc were expected to 
take our first plunge, a number of gipsy-looking 
men made their appearance. No magician’s wand 
could have produced them more suddenly. They 
lived in caves, as Spanish gitanos usually do, and 
gained a precarious subsistence by piloting travel¬ 
lers along the watery road. The beautiful Guad¬ 
alfeo was propitious to us. The skirts of the la¬ 
dies' riding habits were soaked, and wo all were 
splashed; hut beyond this, no accident occurred; 
{uid about an hour’s riding through the half- 
appropriated bed of the Guadalfeo brought us 
to our journey’s end—a country villi or retreat of 
the inarquis, almost close to the water’s brink, but 
nearly lost to external view in a bower of orange 
trees, aloes, palms, and vines. Arrived here, we 
dismounted. Ramon and his donkey came for¬ 
ward. Tho alforjas were taken off; their con¬ 
tents (chiefly sweetmeats) distributed; the pyra- 
midical heap of mantas, capas, skins, and rugs which 
had formed the saddle was removed, and spread 
on the ground for ou$, accommodation. For the 
rest, all was easy. Not a bottle of wine, not a 
tongue or chicken, at any other cellar or larder 
cheer, had we provided; but wc had an abundance of 
sweetmeats, and each one of our company plucked 
oranges for himself and liis lady companions. Our 
potations were cool draughts of water drawn from 
a neighbouring well—water max fria qi:e cl 
niece, (water as cold as snow), as, the marquoza 
averred. Such was the good cheer of our Andalu¬ 
sian pic-nic. * 

Then, by way of amusement, we had the 
national instrument, a guitar, and Ramon touched 
it skilfully—(people of condition do not play 
the guitar in Spain)—and Doiia Emilia- asked 
me if it were really true that English ladies, on 
being married, changed their names; on which in¬ 
teresting subject I duly informed her. Then the 
marquis asked me*if I had seen the loros (bull¬ 
fights), which at that time I bad not; and, yield¬ 
ing to certain feelings of my own on that matter, 
I ventured to bint that it was a sport unworthy of 
so grand a nation. “ Cosa de Espafia—cosa de 


Espaun," rejoined he quietly—“ a jnatter peculiar 
to Spain ’’—and, turning the tables upon me, he 
asked if it were not really a fact that we English sold 
our wives in the market-place when tired of them p 
—whether I considered that worthy of so grand a 
nation as Inglaterra—whether more refined than 
bull-fighting ? In short, I soon found that us 
sure as you throw bull-lighting in a Spaniard’s 
tclth, he throws wife-selling in yours. Rut Dona 
Emilia had the courage to inform me she did not* 
like bull-fighting; and this sentiment, I am happy 
to inform my readers, is on tho increase amongst 
Spanish ladies. I am unable to say so much for 
the mcu. 

Having enjoyed the balmy air and the delicious 
fruits, the pic-nic came to an end. Would that 
all English ones were,as innocent! If I am asked 
the reason why I have chronicled the relaxation of 
that day, I may say that my Andalusian pic-nic 
illustrates a national virtue on which Spain may 
well plume itself—the virtue of temperance. Our 
excursion served as a real relaxation, and sent us 
back to our ordinary engagements with spirits re¬ 
freshed and health recruited; not with mind and 
body jaded, the head aehing, and the frame levered 
with excess—results too often the sequel of a 
similar recreation with ns. We returned home by 
the way we came, trusting implicitly to the judg¬ 
ment of our faithful steeds. Night had fallen 
when we got home, and the cicada's* shrill chirp, 
and 1 he hull-frog’s croak, serenaded us on our way, 
tired somewhat, but delighted; and morning 
dawned next day over no stupified heads or red noses 
—thanks to the simple fare of an Andalusian repast. 


A DIPLOMATIC LESSON; * * 

OB, 

AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN A YOUNG AND AN OLD 
AMBASSADOR SEVENTY •YEARS AOO. 

Among the many mysteries of this perplexing 
world of ours, there is perhaps none more baffling 
to the human understanding than the science of 
polities. We all talk politics; but who amongst 
us can pretend to understand them P There are, 
for instance, the “ four points ” which, for many 
months past, have been discussed alike in the court 
and the camp, the council-chamber and tho mar¬ 
ket-place. North, west, east, Hnd south have the 
“ four points ” been spoken of as tho only possible 
basis of peace,- and yet, what are they P and what 
do they mean ? Do they not vary in hue and 
aspect just as they happen to be looked at from 
London or Paris, from Vienna or Berlin? 

If it were permitted to embody so impalpable an 
idea as this recent watchword of the political 
world, might we not represent France’JtS rushing 
onwards with a deadly weapon, tipped with four 
sharp and polished poirfts of *steel, which she was 
preparing to plunge into the very heart of Russia; 
England, firmly gra&ping a similar weapon, whoso 
iron points, however, wero less acute and less 
polished than those of her gallant ally, while the 
sturdy bearer stood rather in the attitude of readi¬ 
ness than of attack; Austria, with courtly suiile, 

* Culled cigarra iu Spanish. * 
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stretching out' her hand towards the four-pointed 
weapon, which lay upon her council-chamber table; 
while Prussia glanced uneasily at the warlike sym¬ 
bol placed before her. 

Doubtless, however, in these days of investiga¬ 
tion and discovery, some real progress will be 
made in the science of diplomacy; and, with the 
humble intention of giving a useful hint to eur 
. readers, gathered from the experience of tho 
past, we are about to describe an interview which 
took place about seventy years ago between an 
old and a young ambassador—one who was prepar¬ 
ing to withdraw from the stormy arena of public 
life, and one who was just about to enter upon it. 

It was just after the termination of the Ameri¬ 
can war, and the young count de Segur had, like 
many of his fellow countrymen, returned from the 
United States, full of ardour* for liberty, and im¬ 
patient with the monarchical absolutism of his 
own country. To these democratic tendencies ho 
united the gay cohrtosy and the pleasure-loving 
spirit so characteristic of one whose early years 
had been passed at the court of Maria Antoinette. 
He had, however, found leisure for intellectual 
pursuits, and was gifted with a natural aptitude 
for business, which had been improved in the 
cabinet of his father, the marquis de Segur, at 
that time minister of war in France. The young 
count was by nq means insensible to his own ad¬ 
vantages', either as regarded position or natural 
ability; hut he was not the less surprised whop 
Monsieur de Verge.nnea, the minister for foreign 
affairs, having urged him to enter the diplomatic 
career, added that he had in view for him a post^ 
of no less importance than that of minister pleni¬ 
potentiary and envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Russia. Segur was at first much flattered by 
so distinguished a mark of the minister’s confidence 
in his wisdom and ability ; but a moment’s consi¬ 
deration sufficed to repress the rising vanity. He 
remembered that he was living under an absolute 
monarchy, that his father was one of the ministers 
of state, and that, under those circumstances, the 
question too often is, not who is the man best 
fitted for a high and responsible office; bnt rather, 
what situation is best spited to gratify the ambi¬ 
tion of those who are in favour at court. * 

The young diplomatc now devoted himself to 
the acquisition of such knowledge as might qualify 
him for the difficult and complicated duties of his 
intended mission. He withdrew from the brilliant 
circles of Paris, and passed his days amid the 
dusty tomes of official correspondence, or in the 
society of statesmen who were familiar with all the 
intricacies of diplomatic life. 

Amongst other public men of note, he visited 
tho celebrated corote d'Aranda, the Spanish am- 
bassadoiwit tho court of Versailles, who had justly 
gained a high reputation by the firmness, secrecy, 
and promptitude with winch he had contrived, in 
defiance of the prejudices and intrigues of his ene¬ 
mies, in the course of a single day, and at the very 
same hour, to close all the Jesuit monasteries in 
Spain, and thus annihilated, within that kingdom, 
this powerful and ambitious order. There was a 
great deal of originality in the physiognomy as 
well as in the language and manners of this re- 
•markablc man. Ilis vivacity was grave, his gra¬ 
vity was ironical and often full of satire. He had 


a strange custom, which, from its constant recur¬ 
rence, became wcurisomo as well as ridiculous, of 
saying almost at the end of every sentence— “Kn- 
tendez vous 1 Comprenez runs f" (Do you hear ? 
Do you understand ? 

The young ambassador expectant, on being 
ushered into tho presence of’tlic eointe d’Aranda, 
alluded gracefully to the kindness he had already 
experienced from •him, and, expressing his own 
anxiety to fulfil aright the high ditties of his new 
position, added that h*c would be more hopeful of 
succeeding in his task if the count would give him 
a ftw hints in the science of diplomacy, and thus 
allow him to reap tho benefit of his long expe- 
rience. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed the ohl statesman, smiling, 

“ you are alarmed at the difficulties of diplomacy. • 
You expect to be obliged to pore over old maps 
and dusty volumes, mid you want a few lessons in 
politics ? , AVell; I am ready to teach you as soon 
as you plepsc. JCntendcz rout ! Comprencz rout 1 
Come to me to-morrow at noon, and 1 promise that, 
in a very little time, yon shall be quite au fait at 
the whole politics of Europe. Comprunrz rout ?" 

Segur thanked him cgrdially for his kind offer, 
and on the following day lie failed not to present 
himself punctually at the appointed hour. 11c 
found the aged ambassador seated in an easy chair, 
with a large desk placed before him, on which lay 
outstretched the map of Europe. 

“ Sit down by my side,” said ho, “ and let us 
begin onr lesson at once. The aim of diplomacy 
is, as you already know, to ascertain the strength, 
the means, the intentions, the rights, the hopes, 
had the fears of the several European powers 
so that you may bo able to conciliate or divide 
them, to onpbsc or to unite with them, as the 
safety and Advantage of your own country may 
seem to require. JLnlcndez vous f Cumvrencz 

vo us r 

^Perfectly," replied Segur; “and it is pre¬ 
cisely this conviction which makes me feel now 
vast is the knowledge to be acquired, as well os 
the difficulties to be overcome.'’ 

“ Not at all, my dear friend; not at all," re¬ 
joined tho count d’Aramjp, in a brisk and lively 
tone of voice. “ Only listen to me patiently for a 
few moments, and I will make you quite alt fait at 
the whole matter. Look at this map. You see 
there a sketch of all the European slates, great 
and small, their extent ami their limits, their po¬ 
sition and their shape. Examine the whole well. 
You will perceive tliat not*x single one of these 
countries presents any regularity of form. Not 
one of them is either square or oblong, oval or 
sound. There are always some swelling or re¬ 
treating margins; some deep recess or outstretch¬ 
ing projection. Jiutendez vous ? Comprencz 
vons /” • 

“ Look at this Russian colossus ! You perceive 
on the south the peninsula of the Crimea stretch¬ 
ing out into the Black Sea, and which once be¬ 
longed to Turkey. There are the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallacliia, whofic borders fie upon 
the same sea. How well they would fit into the 
framework of Russia!—especially if, .glancing 
more northward, Poland was included in the ac¬ 
quisition. Still further north lies Finland, bris¬ 
tling with rocks. She belongs to Sweden, and 
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jet she is close to St. Petersburg 1 . Comprenez 

roux f 

“ Lot ns pass on to Sweden. Do yon see Nor¬ 
way, which iff a long margin of land belonging 
naturally to the Swedish territory ? Well; it is a 
tributary of Denmark. Entcndcs votes ? Com¬ 
prenez roux / Let us travel into Prussia. Ob¬ 
serve how straggling is this kingdom! ' How ] 
many hollows yeed to be filled tip to make ittoler- | 
ably substantial on the sidqof Saxony and Silesia, 
as also in the direction of the Rhine!. • Jfnlendcz 
roux ( And Austria, what shall we »sav about t 
her? She possesses the Low Countries, from 1 
which she is separated by the whole of Germany, I 
while .Bavaria, which does not belong to her, lies ■ 
at her very door. Entemlez roux ! Comprenez \ 
' vous l Again, you will find this same Austria in ' 
the very heart of Italy. How admirably Venice 
and Piedmont would till up her territorial frame- j 
work ! Comprenez rqnx hien f » I 

"Come, 1 have told you enough for to-day. I 
You will guess now how desirous all these powers i 
must bo to till up their gaps, to retain their jutting ' 
points, and to swell out eaeh hollow part, as op- j 
portunity may offer, into fair and round propor- i 
tions. Well, my young friend, methinks this ’ 
single lesson will suffice for you, as in what I have 
now said arc involved the sum and substance of ( 
all political science. Comprenez roux !" \ 

“ Ah,” replied Shgnr, smiling, “ I understand 
so much the better, M. le Comte, because I am 
this moment casting my eye upon Spain, and ob¬ 
serve upon her western boundary a long and benu- 
tiful margin called Portugal, which would fit ii) 
perfectly into the Spanish framework." 

Tho old ambassador laughed heartily. 

“ Ah,” said he, " T perceive you fiqye perfectly j 
comprehended me. You are now as wise a diplo- ' 
mate, as any of us. Adieu! Advance gaily, 
boldly, and you will prosper.” ( . 

The count <’.c Segur thanked him cordially for ' 
his lesson and withdrew. Thus ended this brief and i 
unscrupulous lecture on the science of diplomacy, i 


“ TO PARIS IN^TWELVE HOURS.” 
Tucs vnns the anndhnccment on I ho coloured 
placards which, in various parts of London, now 
greet the eye of the intending traveller. It is 
rather a startling word of promise, to one who in 
times past has been accustomed to make a three or 
four days’ journey oPlbe same transit; it is a pro¬ 
mise, however, that is not broken, kut performed 
with the expedition, regularity, and punctuality of 
almost a perfect system. There arc means of get¬ 
ting to Paris which are ostensibly cheaper, but as 
they involve a longer delay on the road, and often 
enforce a night’s lodging afld a hotel bill in addi¬ 
tion to tho expense of the journey, the advantage 
they hold out is but questionable, even as regards 
tho saving of cash, while the loss of time to a 
traveller whoso time is of any value is more than 
double the worth of any saving he could possibly 
effect. It is for these reasons that, having resolved 
on an excursion to Paris, we find ourselves, at eight 
o’clock on a fine morning early in the present 
month of June, seated in a carriage of the South¬ 
eastern Railway, watching in a cool corner the 


bustle and whirl of preparation, the flight of lug¬ 
gage, the eager and breathless faces of its owners, 
and the calm official nonchalance of the railway 
guards, as, under their superintendence, the moun¬ 
tains of boxes and trunks nnd the bewildered fiin s 
of their proprietors vanish by degrees into tk“ 
solid vans and cushioned carriages, till the bed 
l'iitgs out the signal for starting. 

As the whistle sounds, and we roll slowly from* 
beneath the shadow of the station, we rvinnik 
that oar companions in the journey are chiefly 
foreigners,*among whom is an aged German, who 
speaks but a word or phrase or two of English, 
with his son, who speaks none at all. A lively 
French gentleman has already begun a rapid con¬ 
versation with the old German, which continm •; 
for near an hour without a pause, and is at length 
interrupted by the Veverberations of the Reiga'o 
tunnel. It is resumed the moment the noise 
abates, and forms a running accompaniment to tic 
clatter of the whole route. At Tunbridge we alight 
for a few moments, and walk about tho platform, 
fancying that our legs must need stretching after 
a run of so many miles; but in three minutes more 
we are again dashing on through the cornfields 
and hop-grounds of Kent, at the rate of thirty 
miles au hour. Already we fancy that we bugi-i 
to smell the sea-breezes. “ Folk-a-stonc ?” ejacu¬ 
lates the silent young German. intcrrpgativclj. 
“ No,” we reply, “ Ashford.” Here we halt for e 
minute to water the engine, and then on pgnm 
through a wild, downy, swelling, and half-inclose.! 
district, catching now and then a distant streak of 
,the grey sea line, and finally, after a rapid run 
through a chalk cutting, emerging upon a grand 
view of the Channel in front, and the straggling 
little town of Folkstone lying low in tho foiV- 
ground. On we go over tho heads of the town- 
people—across the harbour with its shipping-- 
draw to a stand at the station, and are adrnonishi d 
by the guard to lose no time in' getting on boaid. 
The steamer, a small but rapid boat, lies puffing 
and ready for flight, and in half a minnte we ha\ j 
descended to lug deck, where above two hundred 
fellow-passjffigcrs are taking up their position 
under tlja wide awning-which overshadows the. 
vessel. Rut there is a mountain of luggage to 
come ; and lo ! it is already coming like a moun¬ 
tain cascade, literally dashing upon the deck at the 
rate of a hundred packages a minute at least, down 
a couple of inclined planes. As fast as the torrent 
pours down, it is received by a band of porters and 
passed into tho bold and stowed away; but tho 
hold is soon full, and will hold no more: and now 
ascends a pile of leather, canvass, and brass nails, 

, haystack-high, reared amidships, leaving barely 
j room to pass round it. 

I No sooner is the last package on bftavd than 
! away go the sliding-boards. “ Cast off!” cries the 
captain; splash goes thetablffin the brine. “ Turn 
ahead easy—go on”—and we are out of the har- 
bonr, bounding on tba gently heaving billows, and 
Folkstone and her grey-green mounds and cliffs 
are running away in our rear. There is a cool and 
pleasant breeze breaking the waves into innumer¬ 
able ripples, each one reflecting the midday sun "in 
dazzling crescents of golden fire. We pass near n 
fleet of fishermen lazily pursuing their avocation, 
and we desery with the telescope, low down in the 


i 
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| horizon, the long 1 hull of a war-steamer, bound, in meats, refreshments may be had: wo cannot, 

| all likelihood, with troops and ammunition on however, recommend our readers to make more 

| hoard, for the Crimea. Before us, the coast of use of this opportunity than they are compelled to 

I France, first discernible while we sat in the rail- make, as the prices we thought exorbitant, and the 

way carriage, breaks gradually into a distinct provisions, to our taste, were none of the best, 
shape; and now, by the aid of tho glass, we catch While we are listening to some unequivocal 
a view of the buildings, the barracks, and the 1 complaints on this score from an Englishman, who 

eafnping-gronnd of the troops in tho neighbour-* j declares .that a taste of roast meat and a cup of 

* hood of Boulogne. Now the swell of the sea is j coflee have cost him four and ninepeucc, the door 

felt as we near the Gailic coast; and rosy-faced of the waiting-room opens, and we ate invited to 

ladies grow pale, and pale-faced ones grow paler, j take our places in the frain. This time we find 

and, staggering on the arms of maloproteqjors and our fellow*travellers exclusively English, and ob- 

stcwardcxscs, vanish into the cabins below. Now j serve that they are gratified by the superior accoin- 

i j the custom-house and hotels of Boulogne, smiling ' modation which the French second-class carriage 

in the clear pure air, seem to run to meet us; up presents when compared with those on the other 

goes a signal, a couple of disks of iron bisecting side of the channel. Not only are the scats 

each other, to announce that there are above two i cushioned, but the backs are padded; and there 

hundred of us on board; there i^ a stir among the ! are pegs for shnwls, hats, bonnets, and great- 

sailors, the captain hails the steersman and signals ■ coats, and curtains to the windows, so that you may 

him with waving palm, and in a few minutes more j breathe the fresh air without admitting the dust, 

wo are gliding between the long piers, after a | We are scarcely seated and ‘Settled, when off we 
voyage of exactly one hour and three-quarters. I go—the route leading for many miles through a 
As the vessel is moored fast to the quay, a gang- ■ district of sandy dunes, and skirting the sea at no 
way is let down,” and the passengers are summarily : great distance. The day is exquisitely clear and 
marched up on terrafirma , where we find ourselves fine, and we draw down tho whole of the windows 
inclosed like a herd of sheep in a pen, and the to admit the breeze nnd enjoy the view. On wc 
objects of interesting t speculation to a host of! rush, at about twenty-live miles an hour, over a 
Boulogne fish-women and market-women, in short | level tract of country wearing a desolate look at 

j petticoats and wooden shoes, and all the idle ; first view, for want of hedges and inclosurcs, and 

rubble of the town - who have nothing better to do the absence of tho neat homesteads which so 

than to criticise the importations from Eugland. thickly dot the landscape at home. Everywhere 

The only outlet to the pen is into the custom- the railway crosses the common road upon a level; 

house, into which we flow as naturally as water and everywhere it is women, in short blue gowns, 

through a funnel. Here wo wait a few minutes in red kerchiefs, and white caps, nnd not men, whom 

an antechamber, and, presenting onr passports to tfevneet and pass at the stations as they*stand by 

the doorkeeper, are let through, one at a time, to the rails waving the,signal flags, 
the qxasnining-room, where our carpet-bags are ex- The face of the country improves as we advance 
ainiued—the examination being merely a glance farther into it,djut still has a wild aspect. Culti- 
ut. their contents—and then we are turned into the vation is but partial, and the land is divided by 
town to make the best of our way to the station, narrow trenches into long thin slips alternating 
The station is, perhaps, a qftartcr of a mile from with different crops. Anon we coine upon a dis- 
tbe custoin-honso; and the traveller who shall pro- triet naif covered with ponds and ditches, in which 
coed thither on foot will fec-l no lack of company flat-bottomed boats arc moored. What land there 
on the way. The moment he escapes from the ' is, is dug up and stripped for peat-turf, heaps of 
custom-honse, he is besieged by a batid of touters, j which are piled up for miles together, to dry in 
each of whom invites him, in French o» broken ! the sun previous to housing for winter fuel, if 
English, to refresh himself at the inn or hatcl of any portion of the land is nflt ravaged for peat, 
which he is the representative. The toutcr inva* there wc find flags cut from thp surrounding fens, 
riably affirms that there is abundance of time to laid out to dry in the sun, to serve the, purpose of 
dine; that an excellent dinner is ready at his thatch. Of the agriculturists whom we see em- 
liotel; and that he will see you to the station be- ployed in the fields, nineteen-twentieths are 
fore the train is ready to start. Now, the fact is, women; some are at work on their knees, thin- 
there is no time to spare, and in all probability, if ning cabbage-beds or onions, <&, sowing turnip- 
von attempt to dine at Boulogne, you lose the seed in drills; some arc leading out cows nnd 
train, and may have to stay all night—a consnm- calves to grassland tethering them securely, to 
mation of which the touter is perfectly aware, save their meddling .with the crops. We cannot 
nnd has no objection to bring about. If, refusing catch a glimpse of a hay-stack, though the grass 
to dine, Togjoersist in proceeding to the station at lookB fine and ready for the mower; nor is there 
once, then a shoal of boys will assault yon for your to be seen along the whole route to Paris, so much 
bag, will volunteer to tfrrj jt for a franc all the as the ghost of a single rick of wheat or any kind 
way, and will not cease their clamour until you of grain.’ The houses of the peasantry arc nearly 
have neatly performed the service yourself. This all of one pattern—a mud-walled cottage, thatched 
rabble is a perfect pest, and should he dispersed ; | with flags, and neatly whitewashed on the outside, 
they are a worthless set of idle people, demoralised : In the villages, these cabins are mingled with 
by the lucky windfalls they occasionally meet, and , brick buildings, and in each is a picturesque little 
unfitted, by the chances of earning tenpenee in five church of a superior class of architecture, 
minutes, for the labours of regular industry. The We stop for a few minutes at the Montreuil 
Boulogne station is a creditable and convenient station; but the railway runs outside the walls of 
building, and there, if there be time for refresh-; the old town, and we see little or nothing of that 
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or its inhabitants. More strips of land, variously 
cultivated—more peals piled in heaps—more Hags I 
thrown out to dry—more white-walled huts—more ; 
ponds and ditches—and another hour’s run upon • 
the rail—and we afc al Ahbcvillc. 

Here, also, we do not enter the town walls, ; 
though a pretty numerous company are expecting > 
the train, and we part with a few of our passep- | 
^,'ers and take up others. In live minutes we are | 
on again towards Amiens. The country now be- j 
gins to improve more visibly, and we obtain a j 
view now and then of a little vineyard, Whore a 1 
tigure in blouse is crouching among the vines, I 
pruning-ltnife in hand. The huts of the peasants 
arc of a better class, the villages more numerous, I 
and the villagers prospering better than those 
nearer the coast. We catch -a few extensive views , 
as we bowl along; but the qjbsence of anything i 
like fine timber is a sad drawback to the pictur- 1 
osque. Nine-tenths of the trees thus far—and 
the case is not very different up to the very forti- 1 
iications of Paris—are all of one sort—a species ot 
white poplar, which rarely grows to the hulk of a 
child’s body, or aspires above the height of thirty 
or forty feet. From the wood of this tree almost 
everything is made; it forms the floors and joists 
of the cottages, the posts of the electric telegraph, ' 
the material for boat-building, for carts and wag¬ 
ons, for charcoal and firewood, and for domestic | 
furniture: It is’planted in unimaginable numbers, i 
and whenever the prospect opens to a great extent, '■ 
it is an extent of innumerable poplar trees in aH ' 
stages of growth, and standing in rows intersect- ; 
ing each other in all directions. Their rapid i 
growth is no doubt thc^ccret of their popularity,*; 
taking into account the means they offer of supply. 

’ iug the indispensable fuel. 

At Amiens vye enter the town through a short 
tnnncl or archway, and here the train stops for ; 
twenty minutes, that the passengers may refresh, i 
The proprietor of the refreshment rooms adopts a 1 
very sensible plan. As soon as the coming of the ] 
train is signalled, he begins carving for the com¬ 
mon table, and by the time iUstops at the station. 1 
plates of meat Ad vegetables art? served, at which 
the passenger can sit down, if he -fihoose, the 
moment lie alights, and partake of a' moderate 
meal, well prepared, at a moderate cost, and may : 
add coffee, wines, or London porter, at a reasonable I 
price. The station at Amiens has also its book- 1 
seller's stall, which offers for sale its volumes of, 
the French Railway Library at a franc each. The i 
stall is precisely after the model of those in Eng¬ 
land, and the books, which are chiefly of the light li- ' 
teraturc of France, are cheap and neatly got up, in 
flimsy yellow or green covers of paper, not intended 
to last through more than a single reading. The - 
biblio pple Ja loud in their praise, and succeeds in 
p(filling off n number of copies among the passen¬ 
gers ; but he has no newspapers ibr sale—no peri¬ 
odicals-nothing that tells of the present state of 1 
popular feeling—any demonstration of which, by 
means of the press, seems t&citly avoided. From 
the station we get a view of a portion of the town, 
and, by walking the length of a street, have a 
glimpse of the cathedral; but there is no time for 
explorations, though the temptation is great. Our - 
, old German friend and his son, who have been re-' 
freshing in the salon, now accost us on the plat- 1 


form, the former inquiring " wedder mosh plass 
for two” in the compartment where we ride; it 
seems he has got among a company of merry¬ 
makers from London, who will not bp at the pains 
to understand, and is doomed to silence. Rut our 
compartment is full, and it is too late now to 
change quarters. As he is ^pressing his regret 
the be^ rings; ho gives ns a hearty grip of the 
hand, and with a ceremonious bow enters his car¬ 
riage, and we see him no more. » 

IVe leave Amiens behind us, and, with steam 
well up,, soon get into a rattling pace of thirty 
milqp an hbur at the least. We are now in the 
populous heart of France; the signs of industry 
and prosperity are around us; the land is better 
cultivated and more respectably wooded; clusters 
of miniature ehns and of dwarf oaks dispute the 
monopoly of the white poplars, and among them 
rise the snowy crowns of the white hawthorn, now 
in full hlosom, and the scarlet domes of the red 
chcsnut. With its thousand crimson pinnacles, 
whose delicate Jodour scents tho air. Gardens, 
fragrant with ynowers and gay with the luxuriant 
lilac and pendulous laburnnm, announce at inter¬ 
vals our arrival at the suburbs of town or village. 
The fields arc no hmgci* desert and forlorn, but 
spotted with the bine, and red, and while which 
denotes the summer costume of the female la¬ 
bourers, who stand and gaze at us for a moment 
as we rush by. Now appears in sight the tall 
chimney of n manufactory belching smoke; and 
that is no sooner gone than there is a succession 
of white villas, with flowery verandahs, followed by 
an oid-l'ashioned chateau, embowered in its nest 
Of foliage, and surrounded, with its parks and 
pleasure-grounds, by substantial stone wulK 
Through all |hij we fly almost at an “express" 
pace, became we are flic objects of general regard; 
for, whatever a Frenchman drives, be it a lame 
donkey or a locomotive, he will drive at its utmost 
speed so Jong as the world is looking on. Rut 
now comes a tract of open country, and through 
that our speed is moderated for a while to the old 
pace, until we are within a mile or two from Creil, 
which, of course, it behoves us to enter in style, 
and, accordingly, wc thunder on again. 

At Creil wc stop for twfew minutes, and those 
who choose can take a slight refreshment there; 
but it is the last stoppage Wore we reach Paris, 
and we are not inclined to alight. The towns 
and villages lie thicker together as we approach 
the capital, which is the reason why we go at such 
a capital pace, as we are whirled past them. IVe 
cross a noble river and several of its tributary 
streams, and* skirt its waters tor a considerable 
distance on its northern bank. Tho old mud- 
wallcd huts have long since disappeared, and neat 
cottages or farmsteads ot brick or stone have 
taken their place. Villas, country-seats, chateaux, 
and rows of genteel whito houses are seen peering 
abovd the trees, and on all sides arc the indica¬ 
tions of populousness and prosperity. The influ¬ 
ence of the metropolis extends many miles beyond 
the metropolitan eentre, and.the overflow of its 
wealth and luxury is manifest by a thousand indi¬ 
cations, the nearer we approach it. But, while 
coming there, a sudden thought strikes us, sug¬ 
gesting a natural question—Where is the com¬ 
merce of the Northern Railway of France P We 
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liavo travelled abovo a hundred and sixty miles 
t.imv i\e left Boulogne between twelve and one 
(/■■lock, and we have met but three, or at most 
four f rains, ;ijid those were all passenger trains, 
consisting, like our own, of six or seven carriages 
at most, while some had only three. Such a 
journey upon ono of the great English lines would 
have given us fifty trains at least meeting, ns on 
the route. How can the French railway pay its 
expenses will)# passenger traffic alone, and with 
hut three or four trains a day for so long a route r ■ 
The answer, we suspect, will be found in* the fact 
that the French railways have been constructed at 
a cost bearing but a fractional proportion to the 
cost of our own—that the land has been taken at 
its simple value—that labour is correspondingly 
cheap—that the engineering has been carried out 
with a view to the saving of expense, rather than 
to the performing of apparent impossibilities—and 
that the cost of maintenance and working (a con¬ 
siderable share of the latter being, jrf we have 
I seen, confided to women) bears i» proportion to 
j (he same expenses with us. \ 

The shadows of twilight descend upon us as, 
i amid the silence of our fellow-passengers—a 
| -.i'enre which iiivariably*prccedes the termination 
! cl a long journey—wo revolve these speculations 
i in our inind. Suddenly we find ourselves passing 
j j beneath the shadow of lofty buildings; then fol- 
1 j low tho crashing echoes of a tunnel; voices cry 
j out “ i’aris! Paris! ” our pace slackens, and ere 
| we have proceeded another furlong, the train is 
; motionless beside the platform. It is twenty 
I minutes past eight o’clock—as near as may be to 
i| the precise moment that we started from the sta» 
j tion at London Bridge in the^morning—when, 
i seizing our carpet-bag, into winch we have 
crammed all we shall want of luggagff during onr ! 
temporary sojourn, we make the best of our way \ 
from the station. No man stops ns on the suspi- j 
cion of smuggling wine or provisions in a eaftet- 
i iiag; but we are free the moment we alight.. On 
I leaving the station, a dozen cards are thrust into 
j onr hands by persons of both sexes, recommending 
i heir own hotels or lodgings as the most unexcep¬ 
tionable and desirable to be met with. But we 
have made up onr rnindS on that score, and, beck¬ 
oning to a remise on the look-out for a customer, 
nail it and step in. The driver gives ns a card, 

“ No. 251—Preserve this ticket in case of com¬ 
plaint.'’ “A la Boulevard do Bonne Nonvelle,” 
say we; and off we jog over the well-known pave¬ 
ments of Paris, \yjmt a prodigious height the 
bouses appear, after tli# dumpy tenements of old 
London! How clean and white thBy are! How 
sharp and clear their outlines against the evening 
sky, in which the stars begin to twinkle forth as 
though they came on purpose to light up this par¬ 
ticular spot alone. Deeper, and deeper falls the j 
twilight as, amid tho gathering gloom, we rumble 
1 on over the uneven stones: and now we ‘stand 
j still—thero is a block in the wav^—our driver is 
exchanging compliments, not to be found in Ches¬ 
terfield, with a yellow omnibus measuring twenty 
feet in length; there is the cracking of whips, and 
a resonant ringing of roughly roared words, and 
—crash! off goes the omnibus, and we follow in its 
wake down a long Btreet which debouches plump 
into the middle of the Boulevards. 


What a spectacle it is, to be sure, with its miles 
of stately structures, their white faces relieved 
against the cool blue sky; its gorgeous saloons 
dazzling with light and mirrors like so many 
Aladdin’s palaces; its avenues of green trees: its 
lordly promenades; its throngs of carriages ; and 
its myriad population lazily lounging, promenading, 
oi^seatcd at their al-fresco suppers. What a mag¬ 
nificent-. Our admiration is disturbed by a. 

sudden pull-up: “ Y’la 1’Bonlevard do Boime 
Nouvelle, M’sieur! ” We alight, discharge the re¬ 
mise, and/rom hence proceed on foot to our hotel, 
which is not far off. 

The first thing a traveller has to do on arriving 
at Paris, supposing him to have secured a lodging, 
is to deposit his passport in the hands of his land¬ 
lord, in order that he' may enter the name, profes¬ 
sion, birth-place, aiul age of his new inmate in bis 
books tor the information of the police. Having 
accomplished this necessary preliminary, we pocket 
our passport, ns it serves as a card of introduction 
to various interesting places; and being now free 
as air to wander whero we choose through l ho 
world of Paris, and being further desirous to make 
the most of our lime, we sally forth to gratify our 
curiosity at once, after, an absence of more than 
twenty years. Tho results* of our observations, 
the readei who is desirous of knowing them, may 
chance to find in future papers. One of the first 
objects visited by us was, as might be ’expected, 
the newly-opened Exhibition, of which we here¬ 
with present a representation. Our visit to it 
will be described hereafter. 

. ..•- 

THE FIRST SIIIF TO ST. PETERSBURG. 

The curious traveller who chanced to ramble 
through Amsterdam about the beginning of the 
present century, must have remarked, in a narrow 
street behind the old Wdigh-honse, an antiquated 
but substantial mansion, with its gable, in Europe’s 
ancestral fashion, turned to the street, and over 
the door a quaint oai-ving of a ship in full sail, 
bearing down fb the help of Mother evidently 
sinking; While, by way of motto, was cut in good 
large letters this homely Dutch proverb : “ God’s 
service hath sure wages.” 

The old Weigh-hoose was removed in the brief 
reign of king Louis, father of his present majesty 
of France, because it obstructed the view from the 
Stadthouse, which for a time became his palace. 
Tlte narrow street anciently known as Skipper’s 
Lane, and inhabited by the better class of burghers, 
waS consequently remodelled, and henceforth lost 
its distinctive name and character. The antiquated 
house is gone; but the story it commemorated we 
now proceed to tell our readers. . * 

In the year 1703, when the city had almost 
reached the zenith of its commercial prosperity, 
and was sending ships to every shore from Eng¬ 
land to Japan, the Skipper’s Lane was a respectable 
street, thongh two carriages conld scarcely pass in 
it, and the house in question was occupied by 
Andrew Wybes. It had been built by Andrew's 
great-grandfather, one of those Protestant mer¬ 
chants who tied from Antwerp before the duke of 
Alva nnd the Inquisition, to establish trade and* 
find freedom of conscience on the swampy flats of 


I 
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the Arnslel. How commerce followed the exiles, 
and what exertions the shrewd Dutchmen made 
to direct its course from the Spanish-ruled city to 
their own free capital, are mailers of history. 
Amsterdam became? th’o heir of Antwerp, and 
when the great Indian traffic began to flow into 
its port, one of the first warehouses was that of 
Vitn Wybes, Cramer, and Co. t 

■ The firm dealt in all manner of Indian stuffs, 
gums, and spices, which, niter the fashion of those 
days, they imported in their own ships, the " Fair 
Trader” and the “ Good Courage." These Barks 
arrived every second spring with fr8e cargoes, and 
sailed again at midsummer, deeply laden with 
cheese, gin, and linen, for tho Dutch colonics in 
India. 

Tho imports were sold to traders, who came not 
only from all corners of Holland and the Flemish 
cities, hut also from Germauy, {'ranee, and Eng¬ 
land, in search for Indian wares, to Amsterdam ; 
while the exports were bought up at the winter 
fairs of the seven provinces by tho good merchant:! 
themselves, who went thither with large retinues 
and heavy prunes. This primitively conducted 
business could not fail to be profitable, and for 
two generations the fortunes of the firm, like these 
of their city, flourished, their warehouse was en¬ 
larged, and their ships renewed; the chiefs sat 
among tho mighty sirs, as Amsterdam calls her 
town council, and’Andrew’s grandfather became 
bis mightiness the burgomaster. From that hour 
of meridian glory the house rapidly declined. 
Merchants at their guild suppers (which came off 
once a year, and were the only festivities permitted 
by old Dutch industry), usyd to enliven tho feast 
by debating whether it were the loss of the “Fair 
Tracer,'•’ which went down in the monsoon when 
homeward bound with all her crew and good cargo 
—a speculation in palm wino, which did not suit the 
taste of Holland; the inundation of their ware¬ 
house, in a rising of tho Anfttel; or the taking of 
the “Good Conrngo" by an English privateer in 
t lie brief war with our second Charles, that brought 
Van Wybes, Cramer, and Co., not to the Gazette— 
for that was a rare and memorable •misfortune at 
the close of the seventeenth century—but. to have 
part of their warehouse let and not a ship at.sea. 

Andrew and his hereditary partner, Karl Cramer, 
succeeded to the business under these conditions. 
IJoth were industrious, temperate men; careful to 
keep what had descended to them, and, if possible, 
retrieve the trade of their house. They sat side 
by side in the Hoche Kirk, and were next door 
neighbours in the Skipper’s Lane; but observant 
people noted this difference in the practice and 
character of the partners, that whilo Andrew would 
trust any ehance, Karl would venture nothing. 
A house t hus divided against itself conld not stand, 
particularly n the trying time of Lonis le Grande’s 
wars, whieh then intefvencgl. Moreover, their 
different polities had the same effect in both cases; 
for Karl and Andrew gradually^ decreased in cus¬ 
tom and substance, till they were obliged to give 
up their warehouse, with all its remaining contents, 1 
to a neighbouring merchant who had long wanted , 
the premises, and was their principal creditor. , 
When all claims against them were discharged, i 
neither had anything to retire on, but an honest | 
character and an old house, which, having served i 


the family in evil as well as prosperous days, was 
now in a crazy condition. 

It would have been difficult to decide which 
mansion was the worst for wear and weather; but 
Andrew’s was certainly the most populous. While 
Karl’s family consisted of his w le and his daugh- 
, ter Joan, Andrew’s household included, besides 
j himself juid his helpmate, three daughters and a 
sen, two maiden sisters, who had lived there sinco 
his marriage, au aged aunt, who said there were 
none of her gelations fit to bo dwelt with but 
Andrew, and an old negro man, who had served 
the fajnily fr6m his youth. 

' Ever since the earliest settlement of the firm in 
Amsterdam, the Cramers had been regarded as its 
plebeian side. The aristocratic Van had never pre- 
, faced their name, nor could they reckon a burgo- 
' master among their ancestors. Matters, however, 
were more than equalised. The number depending 
on Andrew's scanty resources made absolute penury 
in his houSt*, while only frugality prevailed in 
that of Id’s fieiglmour. His daughters went out 
to service, his stm sailed in a Baltic trader : whilo 
Karl’s Joan continued at home with her parents, 
and Karl remained what he had ever been, close of 
hand, hard of reckoning, aifU the uncompromising 
critic of his sometime partner. Their long com¬ 
mercial alliance and common misfortune kept ali\a 
a kind of grumbling Iriendship between the. 
broken merchants. Andrew said, if Karl had 
gone bravely on with him in a venture of dragon’s 
1>lood, things would not have come to that pass. 
Karl said Andrew would bring down the sladt- 
holder, with his great family and wild speculations. 
But, tho winter of Holland having,s.d^n with 
keener frosts and heavier fogs than liT^Mjrriinc.- 
dintely after they gave up the warehouse, mnther 
could find employment suitable to tho capacity of 
sixty and the remnants of merchant pride; so it 
became their custom to meet in ench other’s 
houses^ every Saturday evening, and smoko with 
Dutch deliberation over their prospects. . 

Saturday was a notable, day in Amsterdam at 
the period of our story. The strength of Holland’s 
domestic industry being yet unrelaxed, house¬ 
wives of every degree were expected to have their 
entire dwelling scrubbed frtlm garret to cellar. 
Spinning-wheels and all varieties of quiet work were 
therefore laid aside for the day; the whole female 
population rose in full activity with mop and 
broom, and tho honest Dutchmen found almost as 
much to do in keeping themselves out of the way. 
From the early morning they .sought refuge in 
exchange, coflee-bouse, or beer-shop; but as evening 
drew on, every ntan hastened home. Order was by 
that time generally restored within the walls, 
while a turmoil not. less dreaded began without. 
Windows, doors, and all maimer of outside stairs, 
had to be scoured with a Jiberal allowance of water, 
cold and hot, and without hesitation on account of 
passengers in tho narrow streets. That was tho 
last of Saturday’s peculiar duties, and most people 
thought the sooner it was done the better; for 
friends and families then assembled to discuss tho 
local news, to share an extra good supper, and, 
among the piously disposed, to wind up the week 
with a solemn thanksgiving. 

That brief period of relaxation had come to hard¬ 
working Amsterdam. The traffic of the day was 
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over, and the scouring nearly done. The oil 
lamps that lighted its streets glimmered faintly 
through a thick and mouldy smelling log which 
rose Iron the many canals, and here and there 
passed the clank of heavy pattens, on which man, 
woman, and child walked to and from the newly 
scrubbed houses; for March winds had melted the 
winter's frost, and the time of mud wap come. | 
Being a street of known respectability, the Skip- j 
per’s Lane had every window-sill and door-step as 
white as sand could make them before,the twilight! 
fell, particularly at the house of Andrew Wybes ; 
(the Van had been prudently dispensed with,as no 
longer suitable to his fortunes); and poor as the 
family were, they held a sort of festival that 
Saturday evening. 

The parlour, which hnd not been opened except 
on scouring days since Andrew’s retirement from 
business, wan lighted with one wax candle, show¬ 
ing, in all their ancient Dutch gentility, its walls 
covered with crimson embossed^ leather, its floor 
and hearth of many-coloured tiles and its furniture, 
of massive form and dark inniiogmy, polished like 
so many mirrors. The hand of dexterous economy 
had striven against poverty there, nor was it less 
conspicuous in the silvir-buttoned jackets, cambric 
aprons, and old lace caps of the reduced gentle¬ 
women, young and old, who sat in a close circle at 
one side of the stove, knitting and talking low 
among themselves. 

Andrew’s three daughters, Grace, Sybil, and 
Beken, were there, on short leave of absence from 
their respective mistresses. Comely girls were 
they, though bearing traces of early toil and care. 
With them sat Joan Cramer, looking like a foui tli 
and younger sister. Near by was Joan’s mother, 
n dame who loved the good things and grandeur j 
of this world so well, that the loss 'of them made j 
her permanently sour aud out of sorts. Close to i 
her sat the maiden sisters, solid useful ladies of the ! 
old Dutch school, but growing greyer and piore j 
poverty-stricken every day. The .aged aunt was 
more than half asleep in Iier chair in the chimney- 
corner : and, spreading the supper of brown bread, 
tonsted cheese, and beer, as became one of Hol¬ 
land's matrons, was one in whom grey hairs and 
poverty had not sheered the good-humoured 
thoughtful look, or. changed the honest lmpcfnl 
heart. It was Andrew’s good wife; her neigh¬ 
bours called Dame Wybes the Frisian vrow, be¬ 
cause, being early Jett an orphan, she had come 
from her native province, West Friesland, to live 
with an uncle in Amsterdam, and retained much 
ot the peculiar dialect and appearance of her people, 
of whom it is said that they are ‘descended from 
the same Anglo-Saxon race, and hear a string 
resemblance to the English. 

The vrow’s uncle was neither rich nor generous, 
and Andrew had married, her without a dowry, 
which Karl reckoned the worst of all his partner's 
speculations; but the money-trusting man did not 
understand the safe and kindly wisdom in which 
she had brought up Andrew’s children, or the 
sunshine which, in spite of losses and failure, her 
presence had made in his home for more than 
thirty years. 

Her husband knew it well, and as he sat at his 
own Bide of the stove (for Amsterdam etiquette 
was strictly maintained in that house), memories 


of the cheerful patience with wliil'h she had borne 
their continued reversed, of the gentle deeds and 
wise words that so often comforted him in spite of 
misfortune, came up to Andrew as it were through 
the curling clouds of his grandfather’s stone china 
pipe, which he smoked according to custom. 

Karl Cramer, stiff, sturdy, and keen of eye, 
puffed no less vigorously by his side; but he was 
in deepor than ordinary cogitations, and cast cal¬ 
culating looks now on Andrew, and now on An¬ 
drew’s eon, in honour of whom that meagre feast 
was Bel^.; for his vessel had dropped anchor in the 
Amstel after a six months' absence, having, like 
many a Baltic trader in those days, wintered at 
Vyborg. 

Oliver, or os his people called him, Anke Wybes, 
was just twenty-two, and was thought to resemble 
his Frisian mother; but he had been at sea ever 
since fifteen, and seven years’ striving with wind and 
tide had given the frank face and muscnlar frame 
a weather-beaten, middle-aged look. Seated there 
in his sailor’s dress of thick canvass, with his 
Danish pipe in full play, Auke might have passed 
for one of those hardy skippers, from whom in 
earlier times the street was named. Nevertheless, 
he was a worthy son to his over-burdened parents. 
His earnings on hoard the Baltic trader had been 
more than half the family support, and Auke had 
climbed through every grade of seamanship, from 
reefing the foresail to managing the compass. 

His arrival was always a joyful event at home, 

I especially to his mother. The good dame loved 
and cared for all her children, but her thoughts 
were often with the absent son, who braved the 
dangers of the deep; and his messmates knew that 
Auke’s first inquiry of friend or acquaintance was, 
" Js my mother well P " " 

There had been a time when Jvarl Cramer spe¬ 
culated on a match between his partner’s son and 
his own daughter. The young people didn't think 
that event impossible'yet, and hoped for bettor 
days; bnt Karl had now a cherished conviction 
that Auke would never be worth a stiver. The 
yonng sailor, however, brought home such news 
as directed his Saturday night's musings to ano¬ 
ther channel. The skipper or captain with whom 
he had made so many voyages in the good ship 
“ Zityder Zee,” was at once the owner and builder 
of that substantial craft. It was Jacob Steven- 
hold’s boast that he and Peter the Great had 
worked in the same dock at Saardam, and him¬ 
self could beat the autocrat of all the llussias at 
almost everything. Into the verity of that state¬ 
ment Auke never inquired; but his trusty courage 
and nautical skill had won the skipper’s heart, 
though more given to gain than friendship. By 
carrying cheese and gin to the Baltic towns, and 
salt fish back to Amsterdam, honest jlacob had 
I realised a sufficient capital to embark in the' trade 
| with England. Its fete kipg had been Holland’s 
! stadfholder, and London had a profitable market 
i for tea and other Chinese wares, of which Amster- 
I dam was the emporium. The Baltic trader would 
not suit this more distinguished line of business. 
Jacob intended to build a new ship, but it was 
necessary to dispose of the “ Zuyder Zeeand after 
deliberating on the subject throughout his two 
last voyages, he gave Auke an extraordinary proof 
of his esteem, by offering him the vessel, to be paid 
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for in yearly instalments with interest at five per 
cent. The young man caught at the proposal with 
some gratitude and more hope. The prospect of 
sailing and trading in a ship of his own comprised 
both honour and prdfit;" but he had come home to 
take counsel on the business, and if possiblo per¬ 
suade Karl Cramer (who, being the least encum¬ 
bered, had still a sort of credit with his old friends, 
tjie dealers in cheese and Hollands) to use his in¬ 
terest in getting up the first cargo. 

“ She is a slow suiler and rough in the rigging," 
said Auke, winding up the pro and con of his t:ase; 

“ but she goes well before the wind, and will take 
lading with any craft; and if it be your advice that 
I take her, father, we will give her a coat of paint 
and a new figure-head, aud call her the ‘ Frisian 
Vrow,’ for my mother.” 

“ Thou art a good sort of a. boy, Auke,” said 
Andrew, laying down his pipe. “ Thy plan has 
prudence in it; but what says neighbour Karl ?” 

“ Young bands have little surety ! ” replied 
Karl, a»s they sat down to supper; but his mind 
was made up, and though the proverbs lie quoted 
and the questions he asked were both numerous 
and varied, it was finally ascertained that not only 
did Karl intend raising tho greater part of the 
cargo on his own responsibility, but also sailing 
with Auke on the first voyage, to superintend the 
trade aud make sure of his profits. 

So the Saturday night’s supper was finished, 
and the thanksgiving offered. Dame Wylies was 
particular on that matter, The poor family and 
Joan also closed tlie’wcek with a sort of anxious 
hope in the new undertaking. Dame Cramer 
grumbled privately that her husband should fill 
Auke’s ship with his credit; but her grumbling 
Was; little minded, and for many weeks Karl was 
as busy as a bee, interesting his friends, making 
hard bargains", and looking after the repairs of tho 
skip as if he had been its sole proprietor. It was 
a great disappointment to him that Auko wouldn’t 
call his vessel “ Hammerman Van Harderhold,” af¬ 
ter the director of the Dutch East India Company; 
but no change of name could be effected. Andrew 
sold the last remnants of family plate,.including 
his own and his wife’s drinking cup, to send a 
venture of line linen with liis son; and hy'tiic end 
of May the “ Frisian Vrow," newly painted and 
deeply laden, was ready to sail under Auke’s com¬ 
mand, with the old crew, who volunteered to serve 
for their sharo of the profits. 

“ Farewell, my son,” said his good mother, as 
she took leave of him at her door in the grey of 
the summer morning. “ Forget not us at home, 
and in all thy goings remember that God’s service 
hath sure wages.” 

“ I will remember that, and all the good things 
ou ha ve t aught me, mother; but keep "a brave 
earPimUtake no disquiet for me,” said the young i 
skipper; and within die hpur he and liis ship j 
were going down the Amstel. 

[IO BE COSTIKU^p.] 


CHINESE BANKING. 

It is well known that paper money has been for 
centuries used in China, and treatises on the an¬ 
cient practice have appeared by European Chinese 


scholars; hut in a paper read a few years ago be¬ 
fore the Asiatic Society, by Mr. Alcoek, “ On the 
Paper Currency and Bunking System of Fuh-ehow- 
foo,” there is to be found, for the first time per¬ 
haps, a detail of the practical working of tho sys¬ 
tem, by one who has been placed in a position to 
sec its action and results. , 

It appears that the government system of paper- 
money, from various causes, more especially the 
bad faith of tho rulers and want of aconfidence in 
the people, gradually g»ew out of use more than 
two centuries ago, and no attempts were made 
to revive it;*but the Chinese people, seeing the 
real value of the expedient, have kept it among 
themselves as a regular trade, depending only on 
the personal credit of the parties exercising it, 
without any support or guarantee of the authori¬ 
ties. A want of uniformity of system necessarily 
follows from this; and tho paper of one part of the 
country will be of no uso in a distant quarter. The 
description *of the trade of Fuh-chow-foo, there¬ 
fore, will be'founl to suit exactly that place only. 
It is understooijtthat, until within a recent period, 
the paper money of Fuh-chow-foo was merely a 
plan by parties known to each other of giving 
notes of hand when cash *was scarce, and these 
notes were taken only by such parties ; that it was 
not until some considerable interval had elapsed 
that the issue of such notes became a separate 
occupation; and until about filly years ago the 
trade was small. At that period it began to grow 
’into favour; by 1815 notes of all amounts were in 
circulation, and paper is now nearly the sole circu¬ 
lating medium of the entire province, the native 
Coin being almost wholly superseded. The per¬ 
fectly unrestricted way in which any one may 
issue notes, has at‘times led to an over-issuo and 
consequent depreciation; but the great competi¬ 
tion resulting has had on the whole a good effect; 
and, by giving the public a choice out of a large 
nuinjier, it has confined all transactions of any 
considerable amount to parties in whom confidence 
could be placed. From the nature of the security, 
these banks cannot assist tho merchant in the re¬ 
mittance of money to any distant places, nor do 
they take money in deposit for making payments 
by cheque. They will take deposits, paying inter¬ 
est at nine and a half per cent., but only as a per¬ 
sonal favour ; and they require the whole of tho 
deposit to be retained or withdrawn in one 
amount. 

This does not appear, however, to be the ease in 
the more northern provinces. The banking estab¬ 
lishments in the city and the suburbs arc reckoned 
by hundreds; hut the number of those of any 
stability is about thirty, with capitals varying 
from half a million to upwards of a million dollars 
each. This wealthy class forms a distinct body, 
which, by co-operatioij, regulates the market. 
Their notes are very rarely below par; they pass 
current Vitli all parties, and are readily cashed by 
any of the body. These bankers keep some twenty 
men in their general employ, whose business it is 
'to attend tho markets and report. to their em¬ 
ployers everything that is passing; and the 
bankers, upon their reports, determine the relative 
prices of notes, bullion, and dollars. 

A considerable part of the business of the 
bankers is the refining of silver for payment of 
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taxes lo the government, which must always he 
done in ingots of a certain size and purity; and a 
j rutty large per Centura is allowed them for this 
trouble. They also realise a good profit by making 
similar payments to the custom-house for mer¬ 
chants, when required to be made in the same way. 
Another source of profit is derived fiom the pawn¬ 
brokers’ shops, which are very numerous in China. 
These establishments receive a high interest for 
their loans, ipid they generally refuse any thing in 
repayment but copper cash and hank notes; and 
each shop has its own banker, whose .notes alone it 
will receive. Such a connection is obviously pro¬ 
fitable ; and no banker enu carry on a large trade 
without one. Some bankers have pawnbroker 
shops of their own; and one is known to have 
opened five in different parts of the city. Bank¬ 
ruptcies are very rare, and are almost confined to 
the smaller banks ; they are usually settled by pri¬ 
vate arrangement, without reference to the autlio- 
lilies; and the defaulters have in mcrst instances 
paid fen or twelve shillings in thc’jiound. Forgery 
is seldom practised, and only for s.,'|&ll notes. The 
highest punishment is transportation to the dis¬ 
tance of 1000 miles; but it is more usually 
imprisonment or corporeal castigation. In one 
instance a notorious forger, who had been several 
times prosecuted, was taken into the pay of the 
body, and was found a very effective instrument in 
detecting the impositions of others. The bank 
notes are longer but much narrower than ours. 
They arc surrounded by an elaborate border, 
studded with sentences recommendatory of the 
firm, which gives them a pretty appearance. They 
arc usually printed from copperplate, but some.of 
. the smaller banks find it more economical to use 
the ordinary wooden blocks.’ They represent 
copper cash, dollars, or sycce, and ,ynry in value 
from about l(i». 3d. each, to above 1001. sterling. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

LESSON VIII.—KKfJULATION OF CONSCIENCE. 

§ 1. Conscience never to be opposed. 

Yon have seen that, as mail’s conscience is not 
infallible, you must, not at once conclude that you 
are right when you are acting according to the 
dictates of conscience. And yet you may be sure 
that you nru wrong if yon are acting against it. 
For, if you do what you believe to be wrong, even 
though you may be”mistaken in thinking so, and 
it may be iu reality right, still you yourself will 
he wrong. 

And this is wliat the apostle Paul means wlTten 
he says. “ Happy is he that ccndcmucth not himself 
in that thing which he alloweth,” Rom. xiv. 22; 
and “ Whatsoever is not ot faith, is sinthat is, 
whatsoever is not done with a full conviction 
[faith] that it is allowable, is, to him, sinful; and 
lie condemns himself in doing it. 

Ami on ibis principle be alludes (in 1 Cor. x.) 
to the ease of some of the “ weaker brethren ” 
[the less intelligent] among the early Christian 
coii'a-rts, who thought that the flesh of animals 
which had been offered in sacrifice to idols was 
unclean, and not to be eaten. He does not at all 


himself partake of this scruple, ■ considering it a 
matter of no consequence, in a religious or moral 
point of view, what kind of food a man eats. But 
lie teaches that those who do feci such a scruple 
would be wrong iu eating 1 that flesh, and “their 
conscience being weak is defiled.” And he 
teaches also that it would be wrong for any one 
to induce others to do wliat they think sinful, 
though it be something that is not sinful to one 
who does not think it so. 

Ill sueh a case as this, both parties arc acting 
rightly, if the one eats what he is convinced is 
allowable, and the other abstains from what lie 
thinks is not allowable; provided always that 
neither of them uncharitably .censures or derides 
his neighbour. “Let not him that cuLtli,” says 
Paul, “despise him that eatetli not; aud lot not 
him that eateth not, judge him that eatetli.” 
And “ Let every ‘man be fully persuaded iu his 
own mind.” Rom. xiv. 5. 

§ 2. A wrong Principle males if impoxsibU to 
art rightly. 

But there arc some cases in which a man who 
inis been brought up in some wrong system, or 
who in any way has taken up some false priu- 
; c.iple, may hold himself bound in duty to do 
j wliat is in itself wrong. ‘ And in such a case 
: he cannot but go wrong, whichever course lie 
j may take, till his moral judgment lives been set 
j right. 

J For instance, if a jury have formed a false 
| opinion as to some case tried before them, either 
| from their having been biassed hy their feelings 
i and prejudices, or from not. having listened with 
i sufficient attention to the witnesses and the 
arguments on both sides, it is impossible for them, 

I while in this state of mind, to give a right verdict, 
j For, a verdict according to the wrong opinion 
they have formed, would, of course, be a wrong 
one; and yet no one would fay that, while they 
do hold that opinion, they would be right in giving 
a contrary \ erdict. 

Again, the doctrine has been distinctly main¬ 
tained (in a prvlextanl book, published a few years 
ago), tlia^'“ the magislrato who restrains, coerces, 
and punishes those who-oppose a true religion and 
seek to propagate a false one, obeys the will of 
God, and is not a persecutor" Now suppo-c 
any magistrate to have embraced this doctrine, 
believing—as of course ho must—his own religion 
to be true, and those opposed to it false, he will, 
of coarse, hold himself bound in duty to establish 
a system of what, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is railed “ persecutionthough he may satisfy 
himself by not calling it hy its real nanio. And 
if, through tenderness of feeling, he should spare 
any whom he accounts heretics, he will consider 
himself as disobeying God’s will." ouch a 
man, therefore, as long as he is in this state of 
mind, “ not knowing wliat fnanner of spirit he is 
of,” cannot possibly be right, whichever course lie 
may take. r 

Any one, therefore, whose conscience has been 
in any way depraved', and who is proceeding on 
some wrong principle, cannot possibly act rightly, 
whether he act according to his conscience, or 
against it, till he is cured of that defect in lijs 
moral judgment. 
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§ 3. Careful Study needed for good Conduct. 

You can see plainly, therefore, that one who is 
sincerely anxious to lead a virtuous life has need 
ol'diligent study and eare, to learn what his duty 
is in each case, as well as of firm resolution in 
hooping steadily to the course his conscience i 
points out. You must not be satisfied with doing , 
what you think right—that is, with thinking that* 
tif be right which you do—unless you have also 
taken paius to form a right judgment. Nor must 
you be satisfied with opening the lliblo at random, j 
and taking for your direction any passage that i 
happens to meet your eye ; or again, looking ont I 
for some passage that may be so interpreted as to j 
justify the course you are inclined to take. And 
\ on should not listen to any one who would 
persuade you that no careful study is needed in 
order to learn and practise your’ duty; and that 
any such lessons as these now before you may 
he thrown aside as useless; and that if you have 
but a right faith, and pray for divine guidance, 

\ onr religion will at once make you a good man, | 
without any pains or watchfulness as to your 
moral character being required. 

The Scriptures themselves, if you will listen to 
them, will teach you quite otherwise. Our Lord 
bids his disciples “ rratth and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation.” Wc must pray as if nothing 
depended on. ourselves, and we must icatch as if 
tverythiny depended on ourselves. And He and 
bis apostles exhort us to “ strive "—to “ run "— 
to “ give all diligence” In our christiau course, 
and to “ work out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” that is, with anxious care— 
mi the very ground that it is ‘‘God that work- 
cth in sis, both to will and to do of his good 
pleas'll rc.” 

§ t. Dit'itic Blessing bcstoiccd on diligent Care. 

And it is thus that .every man of common sense 
proceeds in all the concerns of ordinary life, when 
lie is thoroughly in earnest. A gardeuer, for 
instance, knows very well that tljc lertility of the 
earth, and the life of all his plants, are G^d’s gift; 
and that, without the rain and sunshine from 
heaven, his trees would betir no fruit. But he 
does not satisfy himself with merely praying for 
favourable seasons, and then leaving nis garden 
to the care of Providence. He digs and manures 
the ground, and ho not only takes care of the 
roots of his fruit trees, but also cndcavonrs to 
protect the blossoms from blighting winds and 
noxious insects. And even so, we are bound not 
only 1o take care about a right faith, which is tlie 
root of Christian virtue, but also to bestow vigilant 
care on the moral character itself. 

So also, if any one is endeavouring to learn 
some j/rTtr trade by which to maintain himself, 
though lie will, if he bo a jaious man, beg Iho 
Divine blessing on bis ixertions, he will not onyt 
those exertions. He knows indeed that his hands, 
and eyes, and ears, and unde/standing, are all 
Divine gifts; but he knows^dso that he must 
diligently and carefully exercise all the faculties 
that have been bestowed upon him, and lose no 
opportunity of gaining useful instruction in his 
business. Now, to improve one's moral character 
is the business of every man. And as no one can 


think this a matter of less importance than any of 
the various arts of life, so we have no reason to 
expect that, in this great concern, God will bestow 
that blessing on the negligent; which, in every¬ 
thing else, he reserves for the diligent. 


LINKS SUGGESTED V.V It HADING OP JOHN 

UOWAKD’S 1)HATII IN TUK CftlMEA. 

• 

llowjutys tho heart of England 
To th» far Kuxiin- strand, 

AVit.U a dreary dream of ti nts and graves, 

And a brave but wasted band, 

Whose stury long si mil give to tame 
Her soldiers’ deeds, her statesmen’s shame! 

Yet once a war of nobler aim 
Closed in that Tartar’laud. 

The Goth hath met the Mongol, 

The Greek hath met the Hun, 
lte-iilr file bruill Itoryatlieiioi 
Where unci flit fields were won. 

Hut there tlisrniorn was breaking slow 
On hamlet, tints, and plains of snow, 

And one beheld ils first faint glow, 

Whose sliriing days wgre done. 

Ilis last hnv bed was lonely, 

His land was far away, 

The Wight of household hopes had fallen 
Upon his wailing day. 

Yet was the, brave lieiul strong and true. 

And clearer on its \isioit grew 
• The land where all tilings are made new 
Anil Lo\e hath no decay. 

• I’erehanco he knew the nations 

Might bless the cliurelnaril stone,* 

That iii.uio lus pleasant English home. 

To him siCsad and lone. 

Fur ill 111 ®, solitude of heart 
Ho heard the rail, and chose his part. 

And so went forth through waste and mart, 

, A champion all unknown. 

• 

From that bright wave of story 
Whnli round fair Venire sweeps, 

To w here the city of the c/.ar 
Her watch on Neva keeps, 

Men trace the mnich of his long strife, 

With lii-iil and adventure gjfo. 

As eirv was a warrior’s life, 

On Fame’s most stormy stgqis. 

He warred with sin and soirmv, 
l'Ac.i in their sternest hold. 

In the prison and the ln/ar house, 

In the eiistom hard and old. 

Ill laws so blind and bui baron* then, 

I'lisehooledhy pulpit nr by pm. 

And in the itlovelrss minds of men. 

And in the might nt gold 

The glory of bis conquests 

Fioin land tu land was showered, 

Wherever walked the</.stilenci, 

Or clime in darkness cowered. 

Wdh for the. world! ’tis wasted still 
1!y many a varied host of ill. 

J,Ill'll, to thy servants lend the skill 
And fearless faith of Howard ^ 

FKtxri-.s brown. 

London, 1855. 

• It is recorded that Howard did not enter on his general 
mission of philanthropy till after tho death of hit second 
wife. 
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SUMMER. 

IIow beautiful is summer wlicn tlie bee is on the win?, 
Anil on the clustering lm/.el houghs the linnets sit anil sing; 
Bright gladsome days of sunshine, the weary heart to cheer, 
Audchaae the shades of*.adnexs from the an.nous brow ot care. 

]Iow beautiful at morning on some eminence to stand. 
And gaze with grateful feelings on our fair and happy land, 
Tn calm and pence reposing beneath His gracious eye 
Who watches o’er his Israel fropi his dwelling-place on high. 
IIow beautiful the fields in their jewelled rolie «f green, 
And the cool and shady lams where the sun «, seldom seen ; 
Where at eve we love to wander, and breathe the seenfbd air. 
Perfumed with sweetest odour from the honey suckle there. 

IIow licautiful tlie billows that toss their foam on high, 
And the placid lake reposing beneath a cloudless skv, 

The sparkling silver fountain, in the cool delicious shade, 
And tlie lowly streamlet murmuring through the green 
and verdant glade. 

Mow beautiful the yellow gorse in maitial panoply, 

The lilac anil tlie guelder rose in her wire ultite array. 

And golden-tiessed laburnum her silent watches keeping 
Over the infant rosebuds wlm h me swwjtly sleeping. 

IIow beautiful the happy homes wlieie England's sons are 
reared, 

Hut more happy still and hallowed where God is loved and 
feared j 

Where at morning and at evening is heard the voice of 
prayer, 

Commending every loved one to a Father’s tender caic. 

We see no ruined villages or scorched mid blasted trees, 

Mo shrieks anil gioutis me waited on the sighing evening 
breeze. 

Oh God! we lmmhly thank tliee, thou lust spared our 
guilty land, 

| From the desolating sroinge of thy sin-avenging hand. 

1 .vi.utv uuuis». 

THE FOX AMD THE CROW. 

Me.v deemed, in the world’s early thne, 

That wisdom sounded best in rhyme j 
Then let an humble bard reliear-e 
An ancient tale in modern verse. 

’Twas in that age to poets known, 

When ninnkiud did not talk alone, 
lint beasts of earth and fow Is of air 
In conversation took their share. 

A erow that from the nest had ventured 
And ou the world of rnvens entered. 

Just ns the suimrfjr’s deepening green 
Was tinged with autumn's golden Alien, 

Forth Hying in the early grey, 

Ily a lone farm-house took her way, 

And found—oh ! wondrous chance and rare— 

The dairy window open there. 

Nor here had fortune’s favour stayed. 

For on the sill within was hud 
A noble slice of new-cut cheese: 

One moment served to see mid sfi/.e 
IIow sped the eiow I scarce can ti ll, 

O’er house and farm nml neighbuiii nig fell, 
Escaping, with unbroken bones, 

Both scolding maids and flying stones. 

At last within a woodland free 
She rested on a tall oak tree. 

To feast ut leisure and make merry 
On better fare than corn or berry. 

A sleeping fox boneatli the oak 
•Beheld her (faming as he woke, 

And thought, since liens began to fail, 

That cheese might make a morning meal. 

“ Oh ! what a beauteous bird !” he cries. 

I.ike one who speaks from sheer surprise, 

With look amazed and sudden start, 

And paw pressed upward on his heart. 


“ That lovely hill! that glossy wing 1 
Could such a 1 charming creatine sing. 

No dweller in the forest wide 
Before her could have causa for pride.” 

The flatterer’s voice was. far below, 

Yet reached the heart of Madam Crow : 

For ne’er had one so well dclined 
Her place among the feathered kind. 

She shook her wing, she tossed her head. 

The feathers on her tail she spread, 

And thought it did not well become • 

Her rank that lie should think her dumb. 

. But ere his ears could catch her caw, 

Her chcesawas in the fox's maw, 

And Reynard, laughing, scoured away, 

Through the deep thicket with his prey. 

My youthful friends, the years before you 
May need the moral of the story; 

For life is full of snares and labours, 

And gain and lass are oft near neighbours. 

The cunning Mattery which allures 
With praise for gifts which are not yours. 
Whatever vanity it please, 

Is but the fox that wants the cheese. 


THE GALL-FLY. • 

Tort nn, toil on, thou industiions Bee, 

’Tis pleasant thy labours and skill to see: 

To watch thee at work iu thy waxen cells. 

With pollen and nectar from floweret’s bells. 

I’loil on, plod oil, ye unwearying Ants, 

Provide in the summer fur winter's wants ; 

New wonders unfold while your structures arise. 

With nil their arrangements so neat and wise. 

Spin on, spin on. thou soft silk-weaving Worm, 

For marvellous works thy weak tools perform ; 

How varied the stalls and tissued hiocade 
Woven from cones by thy industry made! 

Rove on, rove on, vagrant Butterfly' fair, 

On thy wings ol gossamer range tlie air; i 
How wondrous tliy start into life and light, 

Fiom thy mummy wrappers so mean to sight! 

Sing oil, sing on, trilling Grasshopper gay, 

For merry the tunc yjur musicians play; 

’Tis welcome to hear such good-omened song 
When sorrow or care to the heart belong! 

Dance on, dance on, sparkling Fire-flies lirizl f. 

Hang Nature’s vast hall with youv lamps oflight; 

’Tis cheering to think how the traveller's way 
Is gu lled alone by your starry ray! 

Fi’lsk on, frisk on, ye ephemeral rare, 

Exult on the water in sportive chase; 

' Tis pleasant to watch your eccentric rings, 

Till you rise fiom the stream on buoyant wings. 

Yes, pleasant, when thus to our open gaze, 

Kind Nature, so corn toons, her works displays; 

But pleasanter still, when the veil she drawn. 

And discovers behind, her secret laws. 

Strange insects at work ou the lofty trees, 

Which the eye of the curious only sees ; 

Unsheathing their pipreer, the leaf to tap, 

And press from its vessels their fresh green sap. 

• The small scarlet Coccus and oak Gall-fly. 

That secretes in a ball its deep black dye : —■* 

Here the eye may the bright red hue prefer, 
t But the heart is the’hest interpreter. 

For it is to this Gall-fly juice we owe 
A free channel for friendship’s thoughts to flow; 

By this means the poet anil man of mind 
Embody their thoughts and enrich mankind. 

Work on, thou, work on, thou precious Gnll-lly, 

For Scholar and Muse depend on thy dye; 

Bees, Auts, and Silk-worm < may cease from their skill. 
So wclose not the fluid thy labours distil! 

EJ.LJJ.N' BODEItli. 
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Their destination was the port of Revel, where the 
Dutch traders had found a market ever since their 
sails were first seen in the Baltic. 

At the period of our story, the eastern coasts of 
that sea had been for ages divided between 
Sweden and Poland; but a new power was ra* 
pidly winning towns and provinces from them 
both. The Russian empire had begun to spread 
westward; and the czar Peter, of whom people 
in Holland liked to talk, because he had worked 
three years as a shipwright at Saardam, and 
thought the Dutch the greatest nation in the 
world, had lately taken the whole Eslhoniai* land 
from Sweden, and advanced his frontier almost to 
the walls of Revel. Aukc Wybes and his crew 
knew little of the changes in northern politics; 
but they were aware that Dutch cheese found a 
ready salo at the ancient capital of Esthonia, and 
to reach its spacious bay, at the entrance of the 
Finnish Gulf, they must pass the narrow straits 
and winding channels of the island country. The 
scarcity of sea-room, and the pi 'valence of sand¬ 
banks and sunken rocks between\*,he isles, render 
that locality a place of perilous navigation to mo¬ 
dern mariners. Aukc, knew it well. Moreover, 
the nightless days of the northern midsummer 
now shone on their voyage; but the winds, 
though low, were contrary: and this, together 
with the slow sailing of the “ Frisian Vrow,” de¬ 
tained them till the thick and squally weather, 
which generally accompanies the solstice in the 
Baltic, came on. 

The rising gale and darkening sky struck terror 
to the heart of Karl, as he scrambled out of his 
berth one morning, and found Auke as usual at 
the helm. 

"Are we far from Revel now'?" inquired the 
frightened merchant, to whom this was the first 
voyage. 

“ If the wind hold fair,’* said Auke, “ we will 
make its harbour before noon. Yonder is the. gulf, 
far to the leeward.” 

Karl could see nothing in the direction indicated 
hut a waste of foamy waves, and on the right the 
distant outline of a irigh and rocky coast. There 
was a roaring sound qjf winds and waters all about 
them; but through it came the deep boom of an 
alarm bell. 

“ That's a ship in diftress,” said Auke. “ Hans, 
take the glass and try if yon can see her.” 

His mate, a grey-haired but active and fearless 
seaman, had scarcely raised the glass to his eye, 
when he shouted;** Master, she is a fishing smack 
—Swedish, to my thinking. She has run aground 
on the Divers Bank. The sea is washing her 
decks, and the crew are clinging to her rigging.” 

“Messmates, we'll save them, with Ileavcn’s 
help! ” said Auke; “ the case may be our own 
any day." 1 

“Ay, master," said the old mate, speaking low 
•—for all the crew were by this time assembled on 
deck—" but the wind is in a veering humour, and, 
if we lose it, it wjll be more days than one before 
the ‘ Frisian Vrow ’ drops anchor in Revel Bay.” 

“We'll miss the market, too,” cried Karl, in 
whose mind the cheese was always uppermost. 
“Auke Wybes, I’m sorry for the poor men; but 
don't lose your own chance.” 

“ The ship is called after my good mother,” said 


the young skipper, putting his hdlm about. “ Be¬ 
fore I left home, she bado me mind an old pro¬ 
verb, ‘ God’s service hath sure wagesand whether 
we lose the wind or not. I’ll try to save the crew 
of yonder ship." ’ * 

" Well done, master,” cried the crew, with a ge¬ 
neral cheer: and Karl, aware that there was no 
persuading Auke from what he believed right, 
went below to grumble at his convenience, while 
they bore down on the foundering vessel. The 
enterprise was one of danger. The little bark 
stuck fast in a f and-bank, while a heavy surf broke 
over her, and the crew clung to her ropes and 
spars; but, when within practicable distance, 
Auke Wybes, and four who would go with him, 
manned the only boat they had, gallantly rowed 
through the breakeVs, and brought safe on hoard 
the master, two* boys, and three seamen—six 
honest Swedes, who had not one word of Dutch 
among them; yet, by signs and tokens, it was 
made out that their bark was the “Christina,” 
from Stockholm, which had been seal-catching in 
the gulf, and had a tolerable cajp'o of oil and skins 
to lose. The poor people were Ahankful for their 
escape, though wet, cold, and much exhausted. 
Tho skipper gave them dry clothes and a break¬ 
fast. But by this time he had troubles of his 
own. The wind had veered due west, and there 
was no getting the ship into her course. They 
tacked, and reefed, and hauled up, but tlie “ Vrow ” 
was utterly unmanageable against the gale, and 
nothing could be done but mn before it. 

“Yes,” said Karl, “I knew how it would be. 
The market will be lost, and we will all be ship¬ 
wrecked." But nobody was in the humour to 
mind his gloomy prognostications; besides, fear 
fell on him when he saw the vessel speeding, at a 
rate she had never sailed through all that voyage, 
straight np the Finnish Gulf. 

Karl’s geographical .knowledge was none of the 
clearest; but he had studied the voyages of mer¬ 
chant ships, and knew of no trading land in that 
disection; so, to use his own words, he thought 
they must be going out of the world. No wonder, 
then, that the worthy man once more took refuge 
below, t6 meditate over the fact that Auke Wybes 
was his lather’s son, and would never come to 
anything but ruin. From this contemplation he 
rose towards evening. The wind, though still 
strong, was steady, and the ship went bravely on. 
On deck the whole crew and the rescued Swedes 
were gathered. Auke was at the helm, and Hans 
on the look-out. They had just passed a low isle, 
on which he could see ruined walls and something 
shining on the top of a tall pole. Before them 
lay a flat swampy shore, and the mouth of a broad 
river, into which the " Vrow ” was standing. 

•Where are we now, Auke?” saidhold¬ 
ing his breath. 

“If my chart, ho tiue,” said Auke, “this must 
be the mouth of the Neva.” 

“I never heardj>f such a place in all my life, 
nor of any one who traded there,” said Karl. 

“ May be so,” replied tho skipper; “ but there 
is a report that the czar of Russia is building a 
town somewhere on this river.” 

“ He will take our eargo and make us work at 
the walls,” cried Karl; hut his further predictions 
of woe were interrupted by Hans saying, “ Master, 
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I see the new" town, and a boat putting' off to 
us." 

A month before that date, Peter the Great, with 
all the dignitaries of his empire, lay and elerieal, 
around him, had hud'the first stone of Russia’s 
modern capital on the site of a fisherman’s hut in 
a marshy island of the Neva. When the strong 
West wind was carrying off Wybes and his styp 
into that hitherto unnavigated river, there were 
Pins and Cossacks, Kalmucks and Swedish pri¬ 
soners at work by thousands on its banks ; with 
rude tools and no machinery, forming a soil 
j whereou the town might stand; while street and 
j square were already marked by long lines of piles 
i sunk half way in the ancient swamp. 

| In the isle there had been made solid ground 
I sufficient for the erection of half-a-dozen small 
! i wooden houses, where Peter now resided, with the 
| most privileged of his court, including prince 
|! Menzikoff, the captain with whom he had sailed 
! from Archangel, a French engineer and an English 
1 ship-carpenter, two Dutch boat-builders and his 
favourite aide-de-camp, colonel Gordon. 

A sort of bay had been excavated on the west 
side ot the isle, it is said at the expense of some 
fifty lives; and, overlooking it, in the innermost 
apartment of the house which formed his temporary 
i palace, sat the civiliser of the north in extremely 
j had humour, because no bottom could be found 
j whereon tor rest the piles, at a spot where he in¬ 
tended to build an imperial residence for all suc¬ 
ceeding czars. Moreover, a rumour lmd come 
from the north that his subjects there were begin¬ 
ning to wear their beards again: and his last ex¬ 
pedition against SwedeA had gained him no ad- 
j ditional territory, except the little isle of Cron- 
■ stadt, ft sort of fishing station, whose inhabitants 
j had fled, leaving nothing behind them but a large 
! copper kettle, which, in derision of his enemies, 

' the czar had exalted on a jjole above their ruined 
' hamlet. 

!! Peter the Great felt that day as if everything 
l ! was going wrong with him; but the Fins, who 
!! were excavating a dock further* down the river, 
i j were perceived to cast looks of astonishment sca- 
| ward, and by and by the news spread rOpnd the 

I select circle. Prince Menzikoff did not card to be 

the hearer of such incredible intelligence. His 
imperial majesty kept a very thick stick in the 
coiner, and had a belief that his good subjects 
told nothing but fibs; but the English ship-car¬ 
penter rushed in with—“ Please your majesty, 
there is a large ship standing into the Neva.” 

‘‘Say ye so?” cried Peter, springing from his 
chair; ‘‘the captain of that ship is a sensible 
man. Tell them to get out my barge. .Bring 
Menzikoff and all the rest, and we will go and 
welcome.the -first visitor to the port of Peters¬ 
burg.**^ 

Auke Wybes was taxing Ms utmost skill to mo- 
j derate the vessel’s speed, not without many mis¬ 
givings touching a Dutch-bui^ boat, such as he 
had often seen on the Zuyder Zee, which came 
down the river, rowed by mfen in brilliant uni¬ 
forms, and steered by a tall handsome man in the 
primi! of life, dressed in a rough pea japket and a 
chequer shirt, which might have looked - the better 
for'washing. 

" Heave us a vope! ” he cried in sound Dutch, 


as the boat came alongside. No arms were to L 
seen among them, and the rope w;is heaved. The 
steersman was the first who scrambled on board 
by its help; and, seizing Aube by both hands, he 
cried, “Noble raptain! brave skipper! welcome 
to the port of Petersburg. The ‘ Frisian Vrow ’ 
is the first bark that ever sailed up the Neva, 
and henceforth she shall come duty free, though 
she carry Swedes for a cargo.” 

“Good Master Russian,” said *Karl Cramer, 
elbowing la's way forward, “ we have a cargo of 
cheese afld.fcin, the best in Holland, and have ■' 
missed onr market in Revel, through the foolish¬ 
ness of this young man, who wouldn’t take advice.” i 
“Silence!” thundered the steersman. “It is j 
thou that art foolish. I will buy the whole cargo 1 
mj self.” • 

“His majesty the czar.” said one of the 1 
rowers, who looked very tired, and wore, a star on 
his breast b Auke afterwards knew him to be j 
prinee Menzikoff for his s"liip was brought, to i 
anchor in the vowly mado bay, nnd he and liis j 
worthy mate jfans had the honour of dining at j 
the chief of the wooden houses. ‘ 

Honest Hans rose higl^ in imperial esteem, by j 
admiring tho situation of the now town, which he 
averred “would equal Amsterdam, if it had a few 
canals. Some people didn’t like the smell of 
them, especially beside the fish-market; but there > 
was nothing better for shipping.” 

Tho whole eargo was bought at a price which ! 
satisfied even Karl; for Peter the First kept, his 
promises. Though given to aet like one who 
/eared not God, neither regarded man, the great 
ezhr understood the value of commerce to his ris-, | 
ing city; and Aube, as the first trader, received 
under liis li^jn! a perpetual remission of all dues 
or customs whatever for his ship. Moreover, so 
many weighty affairs occupied his majesty, that he 
took po notice of the Swedes on board; and, the • 
stormy weather being now passed, the “ Vrow ” I 
weighed anchor, under a salute of twenty-one guns 
from a newly-erected battery. These honours af¬ 
fected no one so much as Karl Cramer. He had 
kept very qniet while in port, bnt came exultingly 
up to the young skipper, wfy> stood calmly smok¬ 
ing at the helm, as they steered ont of the Neva, 
and, clapping him vigorously on tho shoulder, 
cried: “ Aulcc, lad, we havfe mado a good run by 
that west wind.” 

“Yes, Mynheer,” said Auke; “my mother’s 
proverb has proved true.” 

“Thy mother is a prudent* woman,” replied 
Karl; “ and I think thou wouidst make a prudent 
son-in-law." « 

Auke put away his pipe at this remark, and he 
and Karl discoursed to their mutual satisfaction. 

The “Vrow” had a prosperous run to Helsing¬ 
fors, where the poor Swedes were landed, with ! 
something to help them home, Karl cheerfully 
subscribing; and then, with a heavy cargo of salt 
fish, the good ship sailed home to Amsterdam. 
Auke Wybes became a man of some notc_ there, 
when it was known that he haa dined with the ' 
Russian czar, and obtained perpetual freedom from 
customs. 

The joy was great at home, and the merchant’s 
largo family gradually cast off poverty, as voyage 
after voyage was made to the rapidly rising ciiv 
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on the Neva. How they were all provided for by 
l this free trade; how Auke and Joan were prospe- 
1 i-oiisly married; how Karl magnified himself on 
1 that single voyage, are still subjects of local tradi¬ 
tion ; but a carver from her native province, at the 
' request of dame Wybcs, ornamented the old house 
1 door with tho device of the ship and the proverb, 
j With uncommon skill and mending, the “.Frisian 
I Vrow” was kept sea and cargo-worthy till the first 
years of the present century. Seamen say that 
she never met with an atcident in all her after 
voyages, nor saw foul weather in the stormy 
Baltic. For this we will not vouch ; but,. that 
good deeds are often rewarded in this uncertain 
world, is proved by many a talc in history, as well 
as by that which we have told.* 


FLOWERS. 

“ In the spring,” as Tennyson beautifully observes, 

“ A fuller crimion roracs upon tho robim\ breast; 

lu tho spiingtUo wanton lapwing getslun^elt another crest.” 

In the spring and early summer, we naturally 
turn our thoughts to flowers. The violet peeping 
forth from its leafy covering; the opening buds of 
the primrose; the “daffodowndilly,” beloved of 
many a poet, awaken, each revolving year, in every 
hnman heart, a thousand beautiful and tender 
fancies and associations, that throw a softening 
' gleam over this toiling world, and bring to many 
! a harsh and rugged spirit soft breezes from the lost 
paradise ot childhood. Let ns not despise the in- 
! fluencc of flowers. They, too, have a mission; it 
: . is theirs to refine and soften our natures; to give 
us pleasures of the most soothing and innocent 
kind; to refresh us when worn amf wonry with the 
hard struggle for existence; and to bring to our 
weak aud doubting hearts a visible and ever-re¬ 
newed assurance of the richness and bounty ,of our 
heavenly Father’s love. o . 

We all love flowers—who can help itP Old 
and young, rich and poor, strong and weak—all 
' love flowers; and flowers bloom for all alike. The 
rich may collect unnumbered choice exotics from 
distant climes, and shut them up in hothouses: the 
' fields and hedges are luxuriant with blossoms as 
1 beautiful and fragrant as they; and the ragged 
] urchin's daisy chain, or nosegay of bright butter- 
1 cups, or trailing branch of hawthorn, is as lovely 
j and sweet a thing, intrinsically, as the stateliest 
! enmelia, or the most luscious daphne that ever 
! bloomed in a corfslrvatory. Wo may call them 
common if we will; but so are Usd’s best gifts— 
j the air, the sunshine, the song of birds, the ex- 
! pansc of sea, day and night, summer and winter; 
j these things, ay, and things more precious still— 

! human affections and divine instincts—are not pe- 
j cnliar gifts to a few; thejf are God’s royal gift to 
, tho world; they, like the flowers, are common to 
! all. 

It is a pleasant sight in town to see the country 
1 people at market, on a Saturday, with fresh com- 
] plexions, bright as their own flowers, that put to 
shame the sallow faces of their customers, with 


* Tbo anecdote of Peter rewarding with perpetual immunity 
from nil dues the first ship that entered the port of bis newly 
founded city of St. Petersburg, will be found narrated in Mil- 
ner'e 11 Shores of the Boltio." 


their baskets of plants, topped by great bunches of 
flowers a penny each, or sometimes even, when 
spring gets on, only a halfpenny. Lot us stand 
by this neat country lass, with her striped wool¬ 
len skirt, cotton jacket, 'and' bonnet tastefully 
perched ou the top of her head, and watch some of 
these said customers. They are generally women 
vjho come here to buy—poor women, who, having 
picked up their basketful of provisions in a desul¬ 
tory sort of way round the market, getting cheap 
odds and ends from the butchers’ stalls, bring 
hither tl^eir last penny, which they have kept with 
scrupulous care, to get a “ posy ” with. 

Here comes one poor woman with an anxious, 
patient look on her pale face and in her deep-set 
eyes. Yon can see it lias been a hard winter for 
her, poor thing! but the spring has come at last, 
and her eyo brightens as she sees the flowers. 
Look at her taking up first one bunch, then an¬ 
other, as this or that beauty attracts her: hour 
fondly she smells them! with what a tender reluc¬ 
tance she lays them down! At last her choice is 
made, and sho carries off in triumph a large 
bunch of yellow daffodils. They will cheer thy 
poor heart, friend! and brighten up thy dingy 
room; and, perchance, thy sick child will smile 
when he sees the posy. 

Another approaches, a comely woman of some 
fifty years, with a brisk step, and an eye that 
twinkles with natural vivacity and goud humour. 
Tho world has evidently gone well with her, and 
she deserves it if her face speaks- truth; for there 
is sense and energy there, and kindliness too, or 
we are much mistaken. She buys two great nose¬ 
gays, and a blue hyacinth in a pot; for her ehil- 
der as she says, likes these things, and she can’t 
say but she has a liking for them herself. And so, 
well pleased, she departs, with ,the flower-pot in 
one hand and a great well-filled basket in tlm 
other, whose half-open lid displays her newly ac¬ 
quired wealth of flowers- Next comes a sickly 
lame hoy, who wants some green stuff for his 
canary. A little bunch of violets attracts hi.i 
fancy, and he soou becomes the happy possessor of 
it; and now he glances with a dubious look towards 
the daffqdils, whose golden beauty shiues bright be¬ 
fore him, then half feels in his pocket, smiles and 
shakes his head, and turns away; well he knows 
that the solitary penny there has other claims 
upon it, and he must not forget the promised 
orange to his little sister. 

A lady, who has been hovering about for some 
time, now asks gently for a bunch of violets; and, 
as she puts some pence into the hand of the girl, 
inquires where the flowers came from; and when 
the name of a village a few miles off is mentioned, 
she starts slightly, and smiles, but yet looks sad, 
as she says *. “ I shall like them all the better, 
then, for I once lived there." A story surety lies 
hid in that gentle voice* She had not, then, 
lived always iu town; and, perhaps, now that the 
days are bright and sunny, she longs for the fresh 
air aud green fields of her childhood. Perhaps 
these flowers will (incite that longing painfully, 
yet she must have them; she loves them; they, 
like her, h?ve grown and blossomed in the coun¬ 
try; they, too, have come to waste their beauty, 
to sicken, and to die in the town. So she will 
think and mourn, as she sees them fade one by 
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one. It is tlie morbid fancy of a sick heart, and 
yet it is a soothing sadness with which she looks 
at her flowers; and again and again you may see 
her, as the weeks roll round, at the same stall, 
hovering round, the flowers that come from her 
own old home, and looking with jealous eyes on 
any one else who comes to buy them. 

But we have watched long enough; and, indeed, 
not many flowers are left; now, then, let us choose 
our bunch and depart. Perhaps it is an extrava¬ 
gance—but we are not often extravagant—and so 
this time it may be pardoned if we carry .off three 
bundles, containing severally primroses, daffodils, 
and violets. They are by ns as we write, and 
bring to our mind’s eye the fields and hedge-row 
banks, the green lanes and trim cottage gardens 
where they have grown, fed by the dews and sun¬ 
shine of heaven. 


PARIS.—THE EXPOSITION. 



JjXOE thfc Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park, the 
Exposition of Paris stands in the western suburbs 
of the capital, on if spot* which has been from time 
immemorial devoted to the recreations of the in¬ 
habitants. But inasmuch as the out-door recrea¬ 
tions of the Parisians differ characteristically from 
those of the Londoner, the site of the Industrial 
Palace at Paris presents a very different picture 
from anything which met the eye the visitor of 
the great crystal shrine at home. The English¬ 
man regarded the undertaking which attracts the 


elite of all Europe to his metropolis ns a great 
fact teeming with important resnlts for the future; 
and, however dazzled with the brilliant magnifi¬ 
cence of the spectacle, which, when the grand de¬ 
sign was Anally realised, burst upon his view, ho 
was yet more deeply impressed with its profound 
significance as an exponent of the present progress 
and of the coming trium])hs of labour and com- 
meite. Judging from ontward and visible signs, 
there is no sentiment corresponding to this deep 
and cherished feeling of the llriton in the breast 
of the.Frenchman. With him the industrial exhi¬ 
bition of.aH nations is but one great spectacle in the 
lflidst of a crowd of others; and ho would appear 
t.o imagine that an indefinite number of rival at¬ 
tractions mid exciting amusements ore necessary 
in order to draw people to the place and to retain 
them there. At any rate, it is according to somt 
such plan tlmt preparations have been made for 
the reception of visitors. Simultaneously with 
the risa of the Industrial Palace have risen up 
around it a multitude of exhibitions and resorts of 
another amLinoro objectionable description, snob 
its ball-roon/s, dancing-gardens, theatres, etc., in¬ 
terspersed with some thousands of temporary erec¬ 
tions of greater or less pretensions, commodious 
and numerous enough, wo can but suspect, to sup¬ 
ply refreshments to multitudes far greater than 
the present Bummer is likely to see at once assem¬ 
bled on tlie spot. 

From tlie Place do la Concorde—a largo open 
space between the Tuilerics garden and the 
Champs Elysccs, and which, with its noble foun¬ 
tains, its Luxor column, and its surrounding build- 
, ings, has not, for grandeur, its equal in Europe— 
a pleasant walk of a lew minutes brings us to the 
front of tlie Industrial Palace. Crossing it on 
Sunday, ijhcn returning from the morning service 
at the Protestant chapel, it was sad to observe how 
the working and middle class world of Paris was 
streaming into it—the prix d'entrtc, as exhibited 
by the board at the pay-fable, being only twopence! 
It being the rule, ns it was with us, that change is 
not given by the money-takers, a lady-like woman 
had established herself in a kind of watch-box, for 
the purpose of accommodating those with change 
who wanted it—charging a penny for the change 
of a gold coin, and a halfpenny for a silver one. 
Though her motions wew extremely rapid, she 
had more than she could do to meet the demands 
of the crowd, and must have realised by her day’s 
labour double the week’s income of her average 
customers. Of course, on Monday morning there 
can be no premium on Sabbath-breaking, and 
when wc came to see the Exposition at mi early 
hour, the prix d'entrie was raised to one franc. 

• Pausing to contemplate the exterior aspect of 
the building, we could but acknowledge its supe¬ 
riority, at a near view, not merely to the immense 
Hyde Park conservatory, but to anything which it 
were possible to erect of a material which must 
ever be suggestive of frailty and transitorincss, 
not of strength and permanence. Solid masses are 
as essential to grandeur of effect in architecture as 
light Is to colour; and, huiltf as we may in trans¬ 
parent crystal, wc shall never do more than delude 
ourselves with the notion that we are working out 
the true principles of art. If, however, the Ex¬ 
position building gains by an ontside comparison 
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with the Paxton pile, it loses immensely by the 
same comparison within. That idea of unmeasured , 
space, which never left the imagination in the first ; 
building, here pever strikes you at all. A largo, ; 
handsome, and convenient arena it is, well suited 
for its object, with light and space enough for all ; 
reasonable purposes; hut that is all: there is no , 
startling novelly in design, no striking perspective , 
ellect; and so readily does the eye take in the . 
whole, that one is apt to imagine that it is not one- [ 
filth of the size of the Palace ef 1851, when, in fact, , 
it covers an area more than half of that inclosed 
with glass in Hyde Park. , 

On entering, we find that the interior is laid out 
with a central area and side galleries, after the 
Paxton model, and the arrangement of stalls, de¬ 
partments, and galleries, is so far identical with 
that, as to excite a feeling of familiarity rather 
than of novelty. On proceeding to the central 
area, we find the place the reverse of crowded— 
from six to eight hundred visitors forming the 
whole of the compouy as late as eleven O'clock in 
the day. This thin attendance mayibe accounted 
for in part by the fact that the internal arrange¬ 
ments and display are as yet but in part completed. 
Numbers of the stalls are still in course of erection, 
and men are at work, plastering, fitting, and sol¬ 
dering, at the handsome bronze fountain, which is 
to be the great central ornament. When, how¬ 
ever, we come to examine in detail such portions 
of the Exhibition as are complete, we find no 

f rounds for dissatisfaction, but .the contrary. The 
'rench, as was to be expected, occupy the greatest 
space, extending nearly the whole length of the 
ground-floor on one side, and a large portion of 
th'e galleries. Their manufactures in silk main¬ 
tain the pre-cmineuce they have always enjoyed; 
their ribbons, truly exquisite in dtsign and 
execution—their shawls—their porcelain—their 
jewellery—their velvet stuffs and draperies—and 
many things besides—are all in a style of excel¬ 
lence which our home workmen lmvo never even 
distantly approached. At tho same time, it is 
but justice to remark that some of the Stafford¬ 
shire potters successfully vindicate for themselves 
a claim to equality, and even more than equality, 
in certain production^ of tne ceramic arts peculiarly 
British, and which are. readily purchased by the 
French themselves. Manchester sends an ample 
stock of her various manufactures, and Yorkshire 
and Scotland arc equally well represented. 

Literature, or rather the mechanical appliances 
of literature, attract an unusual share of attention. 
The whole art of printing, from thg cutting of 
punches to the working off the printed sheets at 
a miniature Stanhope press, may be practically*, 
studied on a single platform of the French de¬ 
partment ; together with the art of wood-engrav- 
mg, and of electrotyping and bitumenizing from 
the wooden block; and specimens of printing, are 
exhibited, which—with regard to the colour of 
the ink and its uniformity, and to the artistic 
elegance of the type—the English, as yet, have 
never equalled. In Yhis respect, too, the German 
department is worthy of Bpecial notice. Editions 
ot standard English authors, printed in Luipsic, 
and of rare elegance, will be found on the German 
stalls; among the rest is a one-volume edition of 
Sbakspeare—a moderate sized quarto—which 


strikes us, as regards both print aild binding, as 
quite unique in excellence. 

Among the articles of furniture are some from 
Belgium and Austria, the sight of which may 
well put our best cabinet-make's to the blush, 
especially looking to the low price—about twenty 
per cent, less than rough copies of them would 
coa^ at home—at which they are offered for sale. 1 
Among the British manufactures which show an 
evident superiority to those of the continent, the 
cutlery ot Sheffield stands foremost. Our woollens, 
broadcloths, and more useful textile fabrics rank 
in the same category; and so do many of our fire¬ 
arms and common weapons, as also would our 
machinery, if, as is uufortunately not the ease, it 
were open to inspection. But in the production 
of anything, no matter what, in wnich it is 
desirable that tho principles of art, decorative or 
other, should form a conspicuous element, wo are 
lamentably behind our accomplished allies, and 
indeed of the continental manufacturers in general. 
We flatter ourselves that we have much to teach 
the industrial people of Europe, and to a definite 
extent that is perfectly true; but it is impossible 
to compare our own works with theirs on the same 
stage, without being driven to the conclusion that 
we have at least quite as mjuch to learn from 
them. 

Our readers would not thank us for particu¬ 
larising the contents ot the Exposition,‘and we 
could but fill our columns with what they will 
find in the catalogue, were we to attempt to do 
so. We may mention one or two articles which 
deserve especial notice, however, beforo we pass 
on. The first are some remarkable stereoscopic 
viows of Paris, taken apparently from the summit 
of Napoleon’s column. Though less than iou- 
inches square, they are so perfect-in detail that 
the most distant objects are clearly defined, even 
to the landscape that surrounds the city; and, 
after gazing for a few moments; the illusion is so 
complete, that one is surprised, on turning from 
the view, to find one’s self standing anywhere but 
on the top of the column aforesaid. Another is a 
model of Exeter Hall, with its populous platform 
and thousands of auditors, the whole exceedingly 
well managed, and a rare specimen of what a 
curious kind of talent and industry can accomplish 
in this way. A third is an imitation, effected 
solely by pen and ink and a few colours, of a deal 
table, upon which lie an immense number of 
heterogeneous scrape—odd leaves of old volumes 
printed in old type—old engravings, coloured and 
plain—manuscript letters—dogs-eared documents 
—singed or half-burned newspaper columns in 
various tongues—black-letter titles—and a host 
of other odds and ends promiscuously mingled 
together, through whieh, here and there, arajpen 
portions of the plain deal table; The whole istlie 
work of pen and ink, with r. few touches and 
washes .of colour, upon a flat sheet of paper ; and 
so artful is the deception, that, were not the whole 
covered with a sheet of glass, the fingers of the 
spectator would be involuntarily fishing among 
the scraps. A fourth curiosity, and a very start¬ 
ling one it is, ia a huge concave mirror, tlife 
instrument of a species of optical magio which 
few of our readers have had the opportunity of 
witnessing. On standing close to the mirror. 
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and looking into it, it presents nothing but a ! with any weight attached, at the rate of fifty 
magnified monstrous distortion of your own 1 leagues, or a hundred and fifty miles, an hour, 
physiognomy; on retiring a little, say a couple of Two ponderous iron cylinders of about five and a 
feet, it gives you your pwu face and figure in true half feet in diameter are the chief parts which are 
j proportion but reversed, the head downwards, visible, and these afi'ord us no key to the principle 
! Most of the spectators, ignorant of anything else, upon which the machine is constructed, 
i observe these two effects, and pass on: but, retire From tho main building of the Exposition to the 

| still further; stand'at the distance of five or sk ; Exhibition of the Finn Arts the distance is but 

;' fleet from the mirror, and behohl! you see yourself j trifling. The French Exhibition is constructed on 
—not a reflection—it does not strike you as a a much better principle for tbe display of works of 
reflection—but your veritable self, standing in tho art than any that London can boast. If all the 
middle space between yon and the mirror. The pictures, statues, busts, etc., aro not in the best 
effect is almost appalling, from the idea it suggests lights in which they could he placed, they are at 
of something supernatural; so startling, in fact, least all visible without the aid of a telescope, 
that men of the strongest nerves will shrink j and their merits are not obscured by distance or 

I involuntarily at tho first view. If yon raise your j darkness, as is the case with one-third of tho 

cane to thrust at your other self, you will see it ! pictures in our own Royal Academy. The Exliibi- 

I pass clean through the body and appear on the tion is divided into several galleries, and it contains 
| other side, the figure thrusting nt you at the ! about five thousand works of art of various kinds. 

| same instant. The artist who first succeeded in j Any attempt at describing them individually will 
fashioning a mirror of this description, brought it therefore not be looked for. On entering the 
to one of the French kings—if we recollect aright j English gallery, we were disappointed at finding 
it was Louis x.v—placed his majesty on tho right so lew new wtrks, especially us we had seen it 
spot, and bade him draw his sword and thrust at | announced that many of our best nrtista had been 
the figure he saw. The hing did so; but, seeing j long engaged in preparing pictures for this 
the point of a sword directed to his own breast, j occasion. A number of most excellent pictures 
threw down his weapon and ran away. The we certainly beheld; but the best wore all old and 
practical joke cost the inventor the king’s familiar friends, many of which have been known 
patronage and favour; his majesty being alter- to us for tho last twelve or fifteen years past, 
wards so ashamed of his own cowardico that he Still, among the new ones are some capital 
would never again look at tho mirror or its .pictures; and the landscapes especially eclipse 
owner. • anything in that way which the French have been 

While amusing ourselves, as many a philosopher able to produce. Danby, Creswick, Lee, and 
lms done before, in fighting a shadow, we near Sffinfield have no rivals in their peculiar walk; 
the grand organ (tho work, by the way, of a yet are the cattle-pieces of Cooper equalled and in . 
Londop builder) sounding in a triumphal strain, some respects sprpftssed by those of Rosa Bonheur, 
and* at the same moment notice an extraordinary and somo of Jhe coast scenes of Jeauron surpass 
movement among - the visitors. We naturally run the greatest of our marine painters in effect. The 
with the rest to witness tbe new curiosity, what- English have above two hundred oil-paintings and 
ever it may be; and, after elbowing our way nearly a hundred and fifty water-colours. In this 
through the crowd, find that it is the Lord Mayor lattA department they are unequalled by any of 
of London, who is a veritable curiosity to the good the continental .artists, and appear in no dunger of 
people of Paris, and who, with his lady on bis arm, losing the supremacy they have long retained. 

II is making the tour of the building. Followed by j On the other hand, in that class of pictures which 

a tail of six-foot attendants in the gran delivery of | tho French designate by the term tableaux de 
the Mansion House, his lordship cuts a striking genre, and for which our language has no definition, 
figure, and is the object of profound deference and unless we term them " views of life "—pictures, 
respect from the good people of Paris; but his we mean, Huch as Wilkie pointed, and Goodall, 
lordship is no curiosity to us, and wo leave him to Webster, Faed, Frith and Mulready most excel 
the enjoyment of his ovation. in—in all such pictures the French painters are in 

We should be glad, on leaving the main building advance of us. They possess much greater skill 
of the Exposition, to enter the “Anne; rJ,” as it is in seizing the points of character, and can tell a 
I called, where the machinery is to be placed, story on canvass with far more efficiency and less 
From this pleasure, however, we are debarred; elaboration than we can. In proof of this it is 
although thero is a gallery conducting to it over only necessary to turn to the works of Edward P. 
the avenue that leads to Passy, it is still in the Frere, of Jules Plassan, of Victor Chavct, of 
fitting-up stage, and entrance is not permitted to Lanfaut de Metz, of Meissoaier, of Henri Lafon, 
the p'jblic. *This annexe is of enormous length, and others who pursue, the same walk. Nearly 
and appears to consist of a single narrow chamber, all of these artists surpass the best of our own 
It has no pretensions \o architeetual beauty, like school, not only in character and spirit, where 
the Exposition; it is built < of stone, at least to a they leavo us far behind, but in dexterity of band- 
certain height, has an arch*ed roof of zinc, and is ling and vigour of touch. The contrast is indeed 
lighted from the top. A lasge quantity of ma- so great, that pictures we haze been used to 
chinery has arrived; much of* it, in packing-cases, regard as vivacious and spirited, appear dull and 
is hqused within the building, and aifew of the tame in comparison witji these choice works of the 
more massive machines are exposed fo view in French school. Again, in the historical depart- 
the neighbourhood of the temporary post-office, ment the French artists have the triumph all to 
Among these latter is a new locomotive of German themselves. This is only what might be expected, 
invention, which is said to be capable of running In France historical painting js encouraged; the 
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walls of churches, palaces, and public buildings are 
never considered finished until they are covered 
with works of art. These are the field of opera¬ 
tion for thef historical painter, and the existence 
of such a field accounts for the enormous can¬ 
vasses of Horace Vernet, of Gerome and others, 
whose magnificent* works cover whole roods of 
space. 

Though the French and English schools are the 
main features of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, the 
contributions of other nations arc by no means 
wanting. The productions of some of the best 
German painters are here, the best being those of 
ICnaus of Wiesbaden, a painter of genre pieces 
equal in breadth and finish to the finest of the 
British school. Prussia sends a series of classical 
cartoons by Cornelius, whose statuesque attitudes 
and semi-extravagant boldness of outline, it is 
plain, have seduced some of our greatest painters 
into palpable imitations; she ..sends also a few 
charming pictures of domestic life* and some 
excellent landscapes. Spain also .contributes, but 
has little that is worthy of specml notice. The 
Dutch school is well represented, and maintains 
its old-fashioned pre-eminence in matters of lite¬ 
ral exactness and scrupulous fidelity in details. 
There are two or three good pictures by Ameri¬ 
cans ; but unfortunately only two or three, of the 
whole thirty-six they have sent, which are above 
mediocrity. 

In addition to paintings in nil and water-colours, 
these galleries contain nearly a thousand speci¬ 
mens of engravings, above three hundred of which 
are English, and some six hundred sculptures, of 
which Britain furnishes four-score. These we 
cannot pretend to criticise or‘even to review in 
our limited space; nor would it !c possible in 
the course of a single visit to form any idea 
of their merits which could be of use to the 
reader. 

It is far in the afternoon when we leave thd Ex¬ 
hibition. The grey clouds which canopied Paris in 
the morning, and shot forth a few scuds of rain as 
we drove along the streets, have all disappeared, 
and a broiling sun shining aloft has driven the 
multitude of plcasure^takers to the shelter of the 
overshadowing trees, whose dickering shadows 
spot the yellow sand which paves the long avenues 
of the Champs Ely sees. In every direction the 
multitude, sauntering at their ease, or ranged ip 
friendly circles in the shade, or discussing light 
refreshments at thpjittle tables of the extemporised 
restaurants, are beguiling the sultry hours in the 
do Ice far niente spirit, as though Idleness were the 
only transition from enjoyment, and to do nothing 
were the most agreeable occupation of life. The 
only workers we can discern upon the scene are 
the garpons in white aprons, Tunning in and out 
with little trays of sherbet or iced water, or bottles 
of wine or lemonade; and the marchands de coco, 
who, tapping their tin goblets as they foot it this 
way and that among the trees, make a noise like 
the bell-wethers *af a flock of sheep. Crowds of 
vehicles are rolling along the grand avenue, and 
among them dashes a rich equipage, preceded by a 
band of outriders, in which rides the king of Por¬ 
tugal. That old woman who bawls “ Croquets!" 
lifts her head to see his majesty pass, but does not 
pause in the hoarse cry with which she proclaims 


her whereabouts. As the chariot rolls oil', an om¬ 
nibus comes forward which will set us down at the 
Madeleine, whence a twenty minutes’ walk will 
bring us to our hotel, wherq we design to rest 
for the remainder of the day after the fatigues of 
sight-seeing. 


DESCENT INTO A NEWCASTLE COAL 
MINE. 

r , 

Having in a previous number* explained the oc¬ 
cupations of young persons in coal mines, we now 
supplement that account by a description of the 
interior of a great Newcastle coal mine. Let the 
kind reader accompany us in our imaginary de¬ 
scent, and wc will notice things as they present 
themselves to ns. 

Wc must select our mine; and, having risen 
early, and made our way towards the scene, we ob¬ 
serve a flag of smoke streaming forth from a tall 
chimney, which forms a good mine mark. The 
official who is appointed to accompany us, meets 
us at the pit’s counting-house, and conducts us to 
a little room, where we array ourselves iu pitmen’s 
dresses. A glance in a broken mirror shows us 
ourselves with a very laughable exterior. The 
writer sees himself suddenly transformed into a 
rough miner, clothed in wide and coaly trousers, 
having a scanty waistcoat with one button, and a 
loose flannel jacket, into one pocket of which he 
crams a handkerchief, and into the other a paper 
of biscuits. If the curious reader will fancy him¬ 
self to be the writer’s companion, he can laugh 
and be laughed at in a similar array. Thus at¬ 
tired, we should both be passed as stranger; by 
our nearest and dearest of kin, especially when we 
put on our heads the round leather caps with 
broad rims. 

We now step outside an’d observe the busy 
scenes at the surface, while the preparations are 
making for our descent. We see a long low shed, 
erected at the ihonth of the shaft, on what is 
called tbs “ pit-heap,” for the convenience of the 
men. Other long sheds on either hand are erected 
to cover the “screens,” where the process goes 
forward by which the large coals are separated 
from the small; and a very noisy, dusty, and dis¬ 
agreeable scene it is. A strange, half-musical 
sound comes from the large screens of stretched 
wires or rods, when heaps of coal are thrown upon 
them, just as if so many metallic harps had been 
rudely Btruck. Here, what every housekeeper 
knows as “ screened Wallsend,” is made ready for 
the London market. The refuse, or small coal, is 
sold at a nominal price to the workpeople, who 
make immense fires of it in their cottages^or it is 
consumed in the many factories and glass works 
around. Formerly, it was' kindled at the surface 
as waste, and the country was lit up at night for 
miles around with tHese useless conflagrations. 
All around you ft will be noticed that the 
grass, once green, is® black with coal dust issuing 
from the screens; and the red faces of the boys 


• No. 161, “ Boyhood Underground.” In that and tho pre. 
sent article, acme uie has been made of a book recently pub¬ 
lished by Meesrs. Longman fc Co., entitled, “ Oca Coal Aim 
our Coal Pits," etc. etc. 












and lads are half-veiled m black, a3 they wheel 
away the coals from under the screens to the 
wagons; and if you arc standing at all in their 
way, boys and barrows threaten you on every side. 

Just behind us Btands the engine-house, wherein 
you may inspect the steam-engine for winding ” 
or drawing up the produce of the mine, aryl which 
will, I hope, draw us up safely when we have 
finished our subterranean journey. This we must 
now soon commence, for the man at the pit’s 
month has made everything ready, and, by 
strange vocal communications with the people be¬ 
low, has arranged that the shaft shall be kept 
clear while we descend. A few words on sliaits 
may be interesting while we linger here a mo¬ 
ment. 

The shafts in the Newcastle coal-field are often 
very deep ;,and I have reckoned that the aggre- 
gate*d"cpth of twelve of these shafts which I have 
descended, is no lesj tlupi 11,780 feet. I have 
selected twelve of the deepest. The deepest per¬ 
pendicular coal mine shaft in the world is tone of 
these. It is that of Pemberton’s pit, near Sun¬ 
derland, and is 1590 feet/lear depth, or nearly 
equal to the Monument of London when piled 
eight times upon itself! The cost if sinking this 
shaft was almost £100,000, owing |to the great 
difficulties met with in the enterprise. The most 
costly shafts are those which pass through sands 


full »of springs of water, all of which must be 
“ sitopped back ” and pumped out of the mine. 
Such shafts are lined with brick or stone, and 
sometimes with iron-casing of the most expensive 
character. The mere lining or “ tubbing” of tho 
shafts will cost from £60 to £70 per fathom (six 
feet). A shaft is not con*idercd dear at an outlay 
of £10,000 in difficult cases. If many springs are 
met, large pumping engines must be at once 
erected, and these enormous machines work night 
and day in pumping up the water. To reach the 
coal is termed, in the north, “ winning tho coal; ” 
and when the expensive nature of many such un¬ 
dertakings is known, it is inflJed a costly winning, 
and oftentimes anything but winning a prize. 
The most expensive coal-winning in the world, per- 
liaps, was that of the Murton pits, at South Hel¬ 
ton, near Durham, and which, owing to the peculiar 
obstacles encountered, was not completed for a 
sum much less than* £300,000! Such was my 
conjecture from data afforded mo on the spot. 

Few persons have any idea of the powerful 
springs of water cut in such sinkings. They are 
expressly named “feeders;” and of such feeders 
three were cut in the Helton colliery, which sup¬ 
plied respectively 2000, KXX), and 1600 gallons of 
water per minute. Hebburn colliery supplied 
3000 gallons of water per minute. But the most 
abundant springs of water were cut in the Murtou 
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sinking above mentioned, where, according to a 
lair calculation recently laid before me, no less a 
quantity than eight thousand gallons of water per 
ini ante issued from depths of 70 to 80 fathoms! At 
this same colliery, steam power to the extent of 570 
horses was constantly employed in effecting the 
discharge of water and the extraction of coal! This 
marvellous enterprise was carried on aboat nine 
miles from Durham, in a wild waste country. 
While on shafts, 1 may mention that the astro¬ 
nomer royal has recently fnade numerous experi¬ 
ments with the pendulum, to ascertain, the density 
of the earth, in a deep shaft at South Shields.' 

But it is time for ns to descend. The man is 
calling out, “ Now, gemmen; we he's all ready, 
zurs.” Wo must step into this “cage,” which, 
you perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage, 
open at the sides, and running upon upright 
guides which extend through the shaft. The old 
plan of descent was aq iron tub, qr a wicker basket 
(“ corfe”); but the cages havo largely, snpplanted 
the baskets and tubs, although, as a matter of 
choice, I prefer the old basket, in „wbich I could 
stand upright and easy; whereas in most cages one 
must crouch and draw i*i arms and feet, lest one 
or other should be lopped off by the guides. The 
miners themselves have an abiding preference for 
" riding in the loopsthat is, forming a loop of 
the bottom part of the pit rope, by hooking it back 
upon itself, they insert one leg in such loop, and 
wind themselves round the rope, and then swing 
off, down or up, without possibility of being 
ejected, however much they may be thumped, 
humped, and banged against sides of shaft, or 
pther passengers, in their journey. I have often 
stood wondering at the pit’s mopth, when the 
men came up after work, to see thcm.ymcrge from 
darkness, riding, in loops one above tho other, on the 
rope, and smoking short pipes, and looking as in¬ 
different and easy as a gentleman in his easy chair. 
More curious still was it to watch the lads hnd 
boys coming up in like fashion after their day’s 
work, and to see the little boys safely hugged in the 
arms of their big brothers, or in some instances 
merely resting on the knees of the elders. In one 
instance, I saw a little li jlow of about ten years of 
age emerge from the pit fast asleep on a man’s 
knee! 

Now, then, we are off on our descent. The 
signals have been mado and answered. All we 
have to do is to sit still. We are now in total 
darkness, sliding down—down—-down, until, lo! 
here we aro at thd "bottom! Actually, wo have 
gone down 958 feet in four minutes and a half! 
Out we get on the coal-floor. Wc can see 
nothing, and grope about timidly, for we must 
wait until our eyes become accustomed to the 
dimness. Let ns ait downawlrile on this log of 
wood. Now we begin to distinguish objects, and 
to observe a dull glimmering lamp against the 
wall, and a dozen black leering lads eyeing ns. 
No time must be lost; and our gnide has our 
candles ready. He puts a lump ot clay between 
the fourth and fifth fingers of your left hand, 
sticks a thin pit candle (JO to the pound) in the 
clay, lights it, lights his own, gives us each a 
stick, and on he marches, telling us to follow him, 
and on no account to leave him. We follow his 
candle and his shadow, and find the walking tole¬ 


rably easy, and the passages airy and rather lofty. 
We are now walking up the “ mainway ” of the pit 
—as it were its Cheapside, or principal street. 
You observe that the roof is arched, and the sides 
well formed and supported. Indeed, the whole 
of the mainway is like a long railway tunnel, though 
lower, darker, and less airy. 

< We proceed in this passage for half a mile or 
more, until we see our guide disposed to turn off 
right or left. When he does so torn, we find our¬ 
selves in rather narrower and lower passages—like 
the lanec and small streets branching out of main 
streets. To illustrate the plan of the mine very 
familiarly, lot us suppose that the great dome of 
St. Paul’s represents the shaft, and that we have 
descended from the summit of the cross, (which 
we assume as the level of the earth’s surface,) and 
have reached the floor of the mine, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Consider Ludgate Hill and Fleet 
Street to form tho mainways of the pit, and that 
Shoe Lane and Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane 
are the side passages on the right, and Bouverie 
Street and other streets on tho left. Now, just as 
a street passenger would turn up one of these 
lanes, say Shoe Lane, so we are now turning up 
one of the side lanes of the mine. 

The whole mino is excavated somewhat in the 
same manner as streets are laid out, but more re¬ 
gularly, and nearly at right angles, in its various 
passages. The object is to form the whole mine 
, into panels, or compartments, each of which shall 
contain an area of from eight to twelve acres of 
coals. A solid wall of coal, forty to fifty yards 
thick, is left at first around each panel. All the 
panels in tho mine are connected by roads with 
the shaft, and each one has a distinguishing'name, 
like that of a city square, or block of houses; so 
that, by a corresponding plan, mapped out and 
kept in the colliory office, any circumstance relat¬ 
ing to the details of the mine can be readily re¬ 
ferred to a specified locality. Through each sepa¬ 
rate panel, roads and “ air-courses ” are excavated, 
to work the coal and ventilate the mine—the air 
descending one chaft and ascending another. 

In ordey to uphold the roof, and the vast masses 
of superincumbent streets, considerable portions of 
the coal are left standing in the form of pillars, 
the dimensions of which vary according to depth 
from surface, and Consequent weight of strata. 
The proportion of coal leit in the pillars varies, of 
course, with their dimensions. In the deepest pit 
(Pemberton’s), the proportion of coal left to that 
extracted is as six-sevenths to one-seventh; 
that is, only one-seventh of the entire coal is ex¬ 
tracted. Tho rest must be left to support the 
roof, until the one-seventh is extracted; then tho 
miners will attack the pillars themselrqs, reducing 
them proportionally and gradually, and propping 
np the roof with timber; un£il, in the end, a large 
portion of the entire pillars may be removed, when 
the ro'bf will probably crumble down, and the mine 
fall into “ waste.” SJuch is the improved system 
of working; but formerly they abandoned a mine 
after extracting only a small proportion of the 
coal. Pillar^vorking is dangerous on several 'ac¬ 
counts ; but fhe most dangerous process is “ draw¬ 
ing the props,” or attempting to extract the 
wooden supports after the pillars are worked out, 
and when, consequently, the roof rests on the 
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wood, and falls distantly when it is withdrawn. I 
once stood near some prop-drawers, and watched 
the perilous parsimony of sewin'? the wood at the 
risk of life. In this manner is the coal mine exca¬ 
vated, supported, wOrkcd out, and abandoned. 

The side passages, in one of which we are now 
standing, and into which we have turned while 
thus explaining, are narrow and low; and if yoji 
£ge tall, you must stoop low iu proceeding. The 



j most recesses of the pit, we find ourseljes* com- 
! pulled to bend very low—-almost towards the 
| ground—and here and there we must creep upon 
i all-fours. In this part of our journey things are 
very uncomfortable. The air is loaded with 
' the gaseous and other impurities of the pit; 

I the heat is considerable, and, indess you perspire 
freely, very oppressive; your limbs ache, and, per¬ 
haps, you have more than once humped your back, 
or struck your head, against roof or side, or burnt 
your hands with the wasting and flaring candle, 
or filled your mouth, eyes, and cars with coal 
dust. We will therefore make short cuts to the 
“ hewers,” and, having inspected their operations, 
turn back. 

Here we are, then, amongst a dozen hewers or 
getters of the coal, working at one “ face ” of the 
coal. Never did you 6ee before such a strange- 
louking pUice, such strange-looking people, und 
such peculiar postures. You observe the seams are 
thin, varying from two to three feet of coal, and 
seldom more than throe or four feet. You see one 
man kneeling, one sitting with n peculiar squat, 
another stooping or bending double, and, in the 
thinnest seams, you mark one or two lying on 
their sides or on their backs, and all picking away 
at the coal before-or above them with short, heavy 
picks. To hew coal well is not easy. The men 
must be brought up (or,brought down) to it. 
Where naked eandfcs can be used with safety, 
gunpowder is employed to blast the coal; and 
thoie peculiar, booming, deadened sounds which 
startled us some time ago, Wgro the sounds 
of the blastings here, and the smoko oftwhich 1ms 
not yet cleared away. These hewers tfprk only 
about six hours a day, and can earn from*3s. 6 cl. 
to Is. 6c?. per day, according to the demand for 
coals. Many are their complaints and grievances, 
according to thoir own tales, which, after a long 
and patient inqniry, I am disposed to think not 
often very well founded. They often “ strike,” but 
seldom gain anything by their strikes. They live 
rent free, or nearly bo, in cottages forming pit- 
villages, with plenty of coal at nominal charges. 
Their work is very hard, and not very healthy; 
but they live well. The worst part is their expo¬ 
sure, te the fatal explosions so often arising from 
the combustion of the fire damp in these mines. 
Yet they become ftaniliat (strangely so) with 
danger. . 

Having now seen the coal got, the baskets 
filled, put on to little truckj^ and driven to the 
bottom of the shaft, by boys'driving a train on the 
railway which lines the mainway, thedraius being 
drawn by pit ponies, it is time to thixxr of return¬ 
ing, and ascending to the upper regions, where 
warm water and soap will remove our stains, and 
refreshment reinvigorate our weary frames. 


While we are walking back, let me inform jou 
that you might walk for more than twenty miles 
through the passages of this mine. In one old pit 
it has been computed that there are nearly seventy 
miles of gallery excavations. Indeed, this whole 
coal-field is honey-combed in all directions under¬ 
ground ; and not unfrequently miners pierce old 
workings in their progress, by which waste wafers 
are sometimes let into the mine, and serious inun¬ 
dations occur. • 

About lep years ago, the writer collected sta¬ 
tistics of •the collieries on the three rivers Tyne, 
Wear, and "lees. The average depth of shafts 
was found to bo respectively 510, 450, and 33i> 
feet. The number of pits or collieries was 102. 

The number of men and boys employed (above 
and below ground) was no less than 25,770. The , 
engine power in action was 10,307 horses. The 
total quantity of coal raised per annum was 
6,506,371 tons, the average price of which, at the 
pit’s mouth*, was from 8s. 6if. to 10s. 6ii. per ton. 

I have paid, not long since, 53s. per (on for coal, 
which, I believe, cost,at the pit’s month, not much 
more than 12s.to 13s., the remaining £2 being levied 
for freight, taxes, and numerous impositions. The 
entire mines of the Northumberland and Durham 
coal-field yield, at this time, about 10,OtX),000 of 
tons of coal per annum. The geographical dimen¬ 
sions of this great northern coal-field are:— length, 
about 48 miles ; extreme breadth, 21 miles ; area, 
about 837 square miles. OF this urea, 213 square 
miles belong to Northumberland, and 591 square 
miles to Durham. The three rivcis, Tyne, Wear, 
^uid Tees intersect the whole region most advan¬ 
tageously for the development and carriage of the 
coal. . 

Pitmen live *in district villages built near the I 
collieries, ’llieso are nick-named " Sidney lfows," ! 
tho houses being built in long rows. Those in 
whieh the subordinate officers of the pit live are 
callea “ Quality How.” Tako your station in a pit 
village about five or .six o'clock on n fine evening, 
and you will see much to amuse and inform you. 
Long strings of Iiiitish blackamoors may be seen 
approaching the village from the mine. Some are 
carrying empty bottles apd bags—the former 
emptied of their cold tea, the latter of their bread, 
meat, and cheese. Some approach gaily and 
laughing—these are the lads and boys; others 
come gravely and moodily—these are the men. 

The gait and carriage of a born and bred pitman 
are peculiar. A hover will be marked by his incur¬ 
vature of body, inclining to the shape of a note of 
interrogation. »iiis legs will have a graceful bow, 
only in the wrong direction; tho chest protrudes 
like that of a pigeon; his cyo lias the glance of a 
hawk half awake; his face, when washed, presents 
the appearance of a pound of pit candles. Let 
us not smile at him; *we should look much the 
same had we been hewers. They are commonly 
shrewd men, sharp as needles in all that concerns 
their earnings, strikes, and dangers. Muuy of 
them are Methodists, and neat^ chapels are com¬ 
monly found in the pit villages. The lads and 
boys come onward in a slouching, careless, half- 
defiant manner. Poor fellows! they have had 
work enough for one day of twelve hours—mostly 
dark to them. 

Upon their entrance into their cottages they 
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strip and wash, without very much ceremony or 
decency. Then they sit down to a hearty meal of 
animal food, with much fat, and tea or coffee. A 
luxurious accompaniment is a cake, baked on the 
girdle, havihg plenty of fat, which hisses upon be¬ 
ing heated,and is thence called “a singing-honey." 
Often have I been pressed to “ take a bite of sing- 
in’ hiimie a favour I have always dreaded and 
declined. Eating over, the boys and lads”will get 
a game of play in the village. Men will smoke, 
read newspapers, and, soipo few of them, religious 
or mathematical works. Others will, go,to “ meet¬ 
ing ’’ or chapel, and many to the alehouse. Some 
are musicians, and attempt all kinds of discords 
upon all kinds of instruments. The evening, 
however, is short for all; for most must go to bed 
early in order to get up at four, five, or sis 
o’clock, when the “caller” goes round to summon 
them to work. Hence, about nine o'clock, most of 
the men and lads yawn and become sleepy: now 
fiddles sound very strapingly, and quavers on the 
flute become very doubtful and difficult; the horn 
gives a short aud dismal blast, and the clarionet 
is dreadfully nasal; songs have died away; men 
turn in from various resorts; lads and boys lounge 
in from Ibe lanes, am? from marbles and piteii- 
aiid-toss. Persecuted donkeys aud dogs know 
their hour of release and rest is come. Boys of 
all temperaments become mild instead of pugna¬ 
cious. On all sides there are unequivocal signs of 
settlement for the night. At about ten or eleven 
o'clock the whole village is hushed, and another 
day’s turmoil is forgotten in the balmy bonds of 
sleep. 

In almost every pitman's house there are pieces 
•of good furniture—generally in the shape of a 
good eight-day clock, a mahogany chest of drawers, 
and a fine four-post bedstead. A rifcwly-marricd 
couple consider these things indispensable. Im¬ 
mense files and immense families arc also to be 
seen in nearly every cottage. A family of tfbys is 
a great gain to a pitman, as they can all earn 
money when above ten years of age. Hence, too, 
a widow of a pitman, if left with eight or nine 
boys, is considered a great “ catch ” by the thrifty 
single man. Such a family would be a heavy 
burden to most workrMm, and an incumbrance to 
most widows; but the pitmen's widows consider 
these to be equal to a settlement. Hence, there 
will often be an active competition for such a 
widow. 


THE MORAL SATISFACTION OF TOLL¬ 
ING UP A WEED. 

Bevond all doubt this paper will get into the 
hands of some of my friends who are gardeners. 
I am fond of gardening myi.clf; but circumstances 
prevented me for a long time from looking.among 
iny beds, and trees, and vegetables, and flowers; 
and the other day when I went there, I found 
that in the few brief weeks of my absence from 
home, a weed had‘overrun the whole of my realm. 
It was everywhere. It had spread like a domestic 
treason, and twined over every spot, tangling 
itself among all the gooseberry bushes, twisting 
round the raspberries, overshadowing the potatoes, 
coiling up the apple and pear trees, imitating the 


involutions of the vine as it insidiously clasped 
and embraced them. It was such a graceful weed 
too; the leaf was beautiful, while the stem twined 
gracefully and lovingly: weed never looked more 
graceful. And it also *bofe beautiful flowers: 
there never was a greater hypocrite of a weed. 
The leaf was lovely, the flower beautiful, and 
where I now and then laid hold of what seemed f o 
be root, I found it was so candid and white, j,o 
innocent-looking, that altogether it seemed to 
defy you to call it a weed. But it was a weed, 
nevertheless, and the whole garden knew it; all 
things were in a revolt on account of it; the 
growth of fruits and vegetables was interrupted, 
and some of my pretty modest little flowers were 
quite cast into the shade beneath the bold 
demeanour and the unblushing arrogance of this 
deceitful intruder- I went on lopping, cutting, 
and tearing down in all directions, not altogether 
escaping from doing mischief to some of the 
legitimate offspring of the garden; but I always 
felt that the criminal root was eluding me; 1 bad 
only lopped off the branches of the evil; the root, 
the root—that remained. I wanted to reach the 
central spring of the weed, and I believe at last I 
did; and 1 have taken my pen in hand to com¬ 
municate the pleasure I .felt when I found a 
stout substantial growth lying at my feet. I do 
not, however, feel certain even yet; I shall still 
have to watch, for I know that it lias cast a 
prolific quantity of seeds in the garden. But 
unless you are a gardener too, you cannot very 
well tell the pleasure I felt in knowing that the 
hand had conquered the weed. I have felt this 
before many times. Often when I have stooped 
to pull up some weedy tuft, and cast it upon the 
heap for burning, a moral satisfaction has diffused 
itself over my mind. I have had p feeling that 
there was so much the less evil in the world ; that 
good had now so much better a chance than it had 
before; that although it might perhaps grow none 
too rapidly, yet there was a greater probability of 
its growing to some purpose now that the enemy 
was removed. 

How beautiful it is to look at natural things in 
the light' of moral analogies. I never weary of it. 
There 5s no object, I think, in the world of nature 
which does not furnish a pleasant and instructive 
reflection. Some call this pedantic; they rebuke 
us when we read the history of man or man’s 
heart in the heart of nature; but 1 cannot help 
it. We must walk through the world in our own 
way, and see the world with our own eyes; and 
my eyes insist upon reading the double meaning 
which comes to ns especially, I think, in the 
garden. Now the pulling up of that weed carried 
me off into many fields, as indeed the garden has 
often suggested a variety of reflections. Working 
in my own garden, I have often thought of {hat 
scene in the production of one of England’s 
greatest bards, in which the gardener is introduced 
moralising upon offers of state. 

Gardener. —Go, thou, and, like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too-fast growing sprays, 
ffhat look too lofty in our oommouwcaltft: 
nil must he even in our government. 

Yon thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds that, without profit, suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesomo flowers. 
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1st Sa vant .— W hy should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate; 

When our sea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her fairest (lowers rhok'd up. 
Her fruit-trees all unpmi'd, her hedges min’d, 
Her knots disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
.Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gth dcncv ;— Hold thy peace: 

ire that hath suffer'd this disorder’d spring,* 

* Hath now lumself met with the fall of leal ; 

The weeds, that his broad-spreading leaves did 
shelter, 

That seem’d in eating him to hold him'up, 
Are pluck'd up, root and all. * 

The poet has, in the foregoing quotation, exqui¬ 
sitely painted the gardener’s duty; and, as we 
have said, could we lay our hand upon a weed, in¬ 
stinctively we seem to feel that some good has 
been done in rooting away a foe to the garden’s 
commonwealth. 

Rut what is the satisfaction of rooting up an 
evil weed in the garden, compared with the root¬ 
ing out an evil.influcnce from a neighbourhood P A 
friend of mine, happening to be called to reside in 
a village not far from mine, found that; two or 
three show fairs were held during the year, and 
that, like pestilential influences, they disturbed, for 
weeks and months afterwards, the moral equili¬ 
brium of the place. Drunkenness abounded; debts 
were contractedother evil weeds were brought 
from other places to thrive and flourish there in 
unblushing features, to disport meretricious bios-' 
soms, and to exhibit with insolence their sinful 
colours. He was grieved with these appearances, 
and determined to lose no time in attempting to 
, root tjiem up. He did so; and I suppose that his 
satisfaction in conquering the fair was something 
like, although of- a higher order than, the emotion 
produced by the act of pulling up a weed. 

In character, the mind is frequently like a neg¬ 
lected garden. M.lny a young man has a sensa¬ 
tion like that which I experienced, when I returned 
home the other day and encountered my garden 
foe. He neglects the gardenhis mind: it 
never occurs to him, perhaps, that he *has a mind 
to tutor and cultivate. . At last, something in¬ 
duces him to step into it, and, behold, the whole 
garden is overrun with weeds! And there are 
flowers and fruits there too, but they can scarcely 
be perceived; they are hidden beneath the rank 
foliage of the weeds: thus, before the ground can 
be turned to any account, all these enemies have to 
be removed, torn up by the roots—idleness, evil 
passions, dissipations, and fondness for loose com¬ 
pany. Come, young man, whose eye is perusing 
this page; it may be very casually surveying the 
garden, and wondering what gardener can reduce 
it jo. order *and to beauty—come, begin, see here at 
tby foot an unwholesome poison root—look over 
the whole garden of the nrind; its false flowers are 
spreading. There is the poppy of idleness—up 
with it! up with it! There, have not you now 
experienced the moral satisfaction of pulling up a 
weed P * 

There are a great many emotions.which man is 
privileged to feel j the highest of these is planting 
of good; only a little lower, and partaking of the 
nature of it, is the rooting up evil; for, indeed, 
good would grow in the world, if it were not for 
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i the evil weeds which thrive apace. The man who, 

| in his garden, without having his mind awakened 
] at all to the higher principles of goodness, benevo- 
I lence, and truth, tears up the dock leaf or the 
! nettle, and exults at the conquest lie lias obtained, 
is unconsciously imitating tho great and clear¬ 
sighted lover of God, goodqps, and truth, who 
seeks jo tear up sonto wide, over-shadowing 
heresy, some fruitful seed of wrong-doing and 
wrong-thinking. Evil book’s are like evil weeds; 
how their arguments spread and coil snake-like 
over the mind of an age! How their black leaves 
drinjt up find pervert all healthful moisture! 
What poison fountains they become to young 
thinkers! It is a great thing to kill a bad book, 
not by rooting up its author, or injuring him, but 
by blighting, by the strong hand of truth, his 
teachings, and holding them up withering to the * 
world, or carrying them out aud casting them into 
the limbo of vanity. As with books, so with in¬ 
stitutions ;"there ire evil ones that spread out from 
tho great' central evil, and creep parasitically 
around the columns of power, and trail, and coil, 
and shoot onl over the paths of state. Doneath 
such institutions there are many cottages that look 
like caves embowered in Nightshade. God, from 
time to time in the ages of the world, raises up 
the gardeners, who tear up these institutions, pa¬ 
ganisms, despotisms, Romanisms; and when man, 
looking back upon tbe past, threads his way through 
the mazy forest of old opinions, where errors shoe* 
up like tall hemlock trees, whero marshy plants 
spread over the whole soil, and wild beds of poppy 
.flowers and opium plants creep over whole times 
ahd kingdoms; when he feels, in spite of much 
that remains to he done, that all these have been 
cleared away ;*that rauk soil lias become verdant 
with beauty?though here and there interlaced with 
that which is unsightly; he feels a moral exul¬ 
tation ns he contemplates these things—some¬ 
thing like that satisfaction which cheers us wheu 
we pull up a weed. 

There, we have opened up a train of thought 
which the reader may pursue with pleasure, 
(particularly if he be a Christian reader bent on 
the improvement of his spiritual nature); but beforo 
closing we may say this, ftat perhaps even weeds 
have their value; and, if wo pan believe it, there is 
a moral satisfaction even in their remaining as 
well as in their rooting up. How much they 
concentrate and condense the carbon necessary for 
the sustenance of the globe we do not know. To 
what degree they are at once tho reservoirs for 
what, if diffqped, might poison the springs of 
animal life, we cannot say. Perhaps they are the 
cemmon sewers of the gases inimical to animal 
nature. But we do know that He whose words 
were always truth said, that to the end of the 
world tares and wheat would grow together. The 
earth.cannot be an Arcadia, a platform of per¬ 
fectibility. The tares which entwine around 
human institutions are subjects for our sorrow; but 
we may, while labouring to our utmost to eradicate 
them, and feeling sure of eradicating them, rejoice 
that evil in the world is overruled by the Author 
of good, to be a means for the exercise of the 
highest faculties of benevolence, truth, and good¬ 
ness, and the education of a moral nature in the 
discrimination of weeds from flowers. 
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AN EXCURSION TRAIN. 

Of nil the sights in railway travelling, commend 
mo (o a holiday excursion on the Great Western 
Railway. Do not fear, however, dear reader, that 
I am going to take you the journey. I do not in¬ 
tend to go farther tljan the platform, which is quite 
tar enough indeed for one of my quiet and regular 
habits. I have not yet got rid of the excitement 
and headache produced by seeing a lady and chil¬ 
dren oil' to Taunton yesterday morning. In order to 
ensure being in time, I bought the tickets at the 
station the night before, and, having started.in a 
cab early, reached the platform half an hour before 
the starting time. There I found hundreds of 
people; and oli! such a struggling for tickets, 
such a frantic determination, on the part of the 
ladies, to have the boxes labelled, and such in¬ 
quiries as to whether it could be possible that the 
said boxes would ever arrive at their destination; 
while the orderly quiet clerks attd porters, by soft 
and encouraging words, were doing their utmost 
to pour oil on the troubled waters of the tumultuous 
wave of travellers. * . 

Now for a glance or two at the said travellers. 
Here you have a gronp of children—halves, as they 
are termed in railway language-—clinging in won¬ 
der to their mother, who is looking for her tickets, 
and is at length passed through the barrier, to linil 
her carriage by herself as she host may; for none 
; .c allowed to go on the platform except they have 
tickets and are actually travellers. Look there at 
that young mother and her two little ones; they 
have hurried her through the barrier, and she is, 
looking vainly for her husband to help her to "a 
carriage. She thought to have had a few kind 
words at parting ; she does not seed), indeed, as if 
she could have any other, and perhapS that is the 
reason she is troubled now at the unexpected sepa¬ 
ration. Look, however, at the husband; see how 
lie is pleading with the porter to be permitted- to 
see her off; see how steadily and yet kindly he 
says lie must not; but look again: he has given 
him leave. Ah, why has he done so ? “ Oh, I 
know," says the hard man of the world; “he has 
given the official a shilling.’’ No such thing, 
Mr. Hardhead; there tire other modes of reach¬ 
ing the porter’s hea^t than through his breeches 
pocket. See, the husband has produced a wine 
bottle full of milk, which, in the confusion, has 
been forgotten. What are his little ones to do if 
thirsty P and they are such babies too. Ah, you can 
see the porter is a married man; you can tell in a 
moment that he kissed his own lit tle pile this morn¬ 
ing, as he started to his day’s duty. How would 
his own little fellow, he asks himself, feel on*a 
long journey without something cooling and re¬ 
freshing p This thought decides the matter, and 
he lets the husband pass-; and see the poor 
fellow with his bottle, looking iuto every carriage 
for his lost partner and little ones. Why, there 
are no fewer than twenty-three carriages, with six 
compartments in eanli; he will never find them; 
he is getting bewildered in the vain search, when 
at length his little one discerns him, and exclaims, 
“ Oh! here’s papa.” The wife takes charge of 
the bottle, and they are all happy. 

Look at this couple; see how carefully the poor 
wife is helping her sickly-looking, delicate hus¬ 


band; he has evidently got leave from his eni- 

* ' 0 ^ and is going to try his native air. Let us 
. b that the gentle breezes and the sofrened air 
of the west country will do him good. Strange, 
is it not, that so many delicatd people should come 
from Devon and Somerset P—at least they seem to 
become so, when they exchange their own air for 
tjie close and crowded streets of the metropolis. 

That lively and genteel-looking young man is 
going to see his friends, as you may infer by the 
presents he is taking with him; he has laid out 
some‘money in dainties for the old people, and lie 
has not forgotten his mother, if one may judge by 
the bonnet box. We may bo sure, even without 
seeing it, that she will be uncommonly pleased to 
appear decked out in the new cap and bonnet 
which are packed inside; and then, “ Remember 
my son brought it from London,” she will say, as 
she is talking in confidence to her old friend Mrs. 
Drown, who nursed this said son when a baby, and 
gave him his first butter and sugar. 

There, too, goes Hetsy the housemaid home to 
see her friends. That nice, respectable-looking 
young man, a carpenter, I think, (what a number 
of themrfome from Devonshire, by the way,) has 
lost “ a quarter ” in order to see her off; and she is 
to be sure and write by the return post, if it’s only 
a line, to say that she has safely arrived. She has 
got a stamped envelope all ready for the purpose. 
How many letters of joy and sorrow that young 
couple may send and receive in the coursp ot their 
lives, if they come together as husband and wife! 

There goes our rate collector, too, with his wife. 
Glad enough to sec you off, truly: why, the parish 
will be free from your visitations for the next ten 
days! Wbnt a comfort to the poor struggling 
tradesman, one thoroughly honest, and who for ap¬ 
pearance must not send away the collector when 
he calls, however short of money he may be. 
And there goes a minister, or city missionary, 
for his well-earned holiday. I hope he will make 
it a real one, and not strain his lungs while away; 
he has quite work enough in London, and there¬ 
fore should rest,, both body and mind. Ah ! and 
hero comes' our late traveller; why, he has not 
even pulled down the leg of his trowsers over one 
boot. Why was lie not up earlier ? he would then 
have looked much more tidy and decent. 

Five minutes to 8—there goes the last bell, fol¬ 
lowed by such a driving, and pushing, and scram¬ 
bling! And now they are all in, and the luggage por¬ 
ters take off their caps and wipe their foreheads, as 
well they may; for they and their mates have packed 
in and up 1500 passengers and luggage. A whistle 
and a scream, and away they all go iuto the pure 
morning country air, away from sewers and gas- 
pipes and smoky chimneys. 

And now I cannot conclude without a weed of 
thanks to (he Directors of the Great Western, for 
their sensible liberality'in giving the inhabitants 
of this, over-grown monster of a capital a chance of 
purifying their lungs .for ten whole days at the sea¬ 
side, and other little sheltered nooks in the warm¬ 
est corner of Old England, for less than 1/. there 
and back. No doubt it pays; but it pays in m,ore 
than coin. As I came away at ten minutes past 8, 
the 15(X) people had been all stowed away, and 
carriages found for another train. I heard many 
of the bystanders remark upon the thoughtful con- 
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federation there was in looking to the comforts of 
the better portion of the working classes, who 
have but little money or time, and yet have more 
sense of decency than to degrade themselves by 
travelling on the Sabbath on board a crowded 
steamer, with a band playing profane music; or by 
purchasing refreshment tickets to gain admission 
to Cockney gardens, where drunkenness and licence 
are the rule, and morality and decency the except 
tibn. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING -ABLE* TO 
DESPISE RIDICULE. 

I know of no principle which it is of more im¬ 
portance to fix in the minds of yonng people, than 
that of the most determined resistance to the 
encroachments of ridicule. Give up to the world, 
and to the ridicule with which the world enforces 
its dominion, every trifling question of manner and 
appearance: it is to toss courage and firmness to 
the winds, to combat with the mass upon such 
subjects as these. But learn from the earliest 
days to insure your principles against tbo perils of 
ridicule. You can no more exercise your reason, if 
you live in the constant dread of laughter, than 
you can enjoy your life, if you are in the constant 
terror of death. If you think it right to differ 
from the times, {ind to make a stand for any 
valuable po’int of morals, do it, however rustic, 
however antiquated, however pedantic it may ap¬ 
pear ; do it, not for -insolence, but seriously and 
grandly, as a man who wore a soul of his own in 
his bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed 
into bim by the breath of fashion. Let men call 
yon mqan, if you know you are just; hypocritical, 
if y&u are honestly religious; pusillanimous, if you 
feel you are firnrf: resistance soon converts un¬ 
principled wit into sincere respect; and no after¬ 
time can tear from you these feelings which every 
man (tarries with him who has made a noble and 
successful exertion in a virtuous cause. 


THE DARK HOURS OF LIFE.* 

Scenes of deep distress await us all. It is in 
vain to expect to pass through the world without 
falling into them. We have in our Lord’s example 
a model for our behaviour in the most severe and 
most trying of these occasions; afflicted, yet re¬ 
signed ; grieved and wounded, yet submissive; 
not insensible of our sufferings, but increasing the 
ardour and fervency of our prayer in proportion 
to the pain and acuteness of onr feelings. But 
whatever may be the fortune of our lives, one 
great vxtremity, at least, the hour of approaching 
death, is certainly to he passed through. What 
onght then to occupy Its ? what can then support 
its ? Prayer, prayer, with our blessed Lord him¬ 
self, was a refuge from the storm ; almost every 
word he uttered, during th/t tremendous scene, 
was prayer: prayer the mflst earnest, the most 
urgant—repeated, continued, proceedkig from the 
recesses of his soul—private, solitary-i-prayer for 
deliverance—prayer for strength—above every¬ 
thing, prayer for resignation.— Pales/. 


THE MIGHTY ONE AND TIIE MJpIITIER. 

I!is confldcnee Blmll lw rooted nui of Ms tnb-rimclo, And It stuill 
•trill* him to lln> kim; of terrors.—.teAxuu. n. 

A stern and stalwart man • 

.Sits solitary in Ins regal ball, 

Though shades of deepening twilight round him fall; 
And there has sate and mused since eventide began. 

Amidst his khigly state, * 

Obedient pi the lightest naming sound, 

A thousand serfs and ministers around 
Upon their mighty master’s summons trembling wait. 

Yet heeds be not: alone, 

With eyes on misty visions attaining set. 

Hands clenched, and teeth in firmest fixture met, 
From his pent heart he heaves n long-drawn, stilled gia-an. 

Beneath that strong right band 

A erumpled missive lies: it eajnc from far, 

With words of baste and dread and sanguine wav 
'Midst Ottoman and l!uss in the Crimean land. 

Starts from bis dream the Czar, 

And instant, at bis bidding, lights appear, 

While through the Winter-palace, far and near 
Sounds of disaster sli al, and y et. movo fearful war. 

“Ho! bear this mandate wide; 

Through Sclave and Cossack to Siberia's snows, 

To Caucasus, and where flic Etivinc flows, 

To Lap and Em, and where my Tartars fiercely rido:— 

“To arms! for heaven and me! 

No man in all my empire may abide 
Unarm’d : one whelming blow shall soon decide 
* \JTio, on this earth’s wide space, her mightiest shall ho 1” 

The dread ukase is sign’d, 

And -sent wirti speed of terror through the land, 

To arm, f<» deadliest conflict, every hand .- 
Haste, millions, haste! nor heed the woo ye leave behind ! 

’Tis midnight: and his rest 

•Hint mighty one, encmiopied in pride, 
lias sought, yet restless rolls from side to side: 

Ah! rarely calm repose on such a brow lias pre-t. 

llis eyes arc closed in vain: 

The vision rises of a gory field 

Where Russia’s chivalry is forced to yield—• 

'Tis Eupatoria meets that frtwfhiug garo again. 

Down from his vi-ion’d tlirono • 

Another mighty one cloth fiercely speed, 

With heart and hand prepared tor dark some deed, 
Anil on liis fix’d intent thus wends lie forth, alone. 

From other worlds he hies : 

Reyotid the path of ehatigingvrfcon, or sun. 

Or whore tli^stars their noi-eli-ss journey run. 

His dark and silent empire dim anti shadowy lies. 

ifis face is hidden deep 

In a grey child, veiling those hollow eyes 
Where untold mystery enshrouded lies ; 

With noiseless tread he cofcies, like dream of haunted sleep. 

Athwart a field lie glides, 

Whose corses, yet unburied, thickly strew 
The blood-stain’d sod: a lurid smile gleams through 
That cloudy veil; then onward, whirlwind-throned, he rides. 

On through the wide domain 

Of that unquiet sleeper hath ho flown; 

Then stands beside his couch : one stifled groan— 
And, Death! another king ronfpsses, tlum dost rcvtnf 

U. E. 
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I Plain Dii cctfons for aiding Persons to escape from Pro- 
! mines on Fire, as promulgated by the Koyal Society for 
; the preservation of Lives from, Fire, 

I Tub want of presence 'of mind at tlie time of an alarm 
! of lire is by far the greatest hindrance to an escape, and 
for this no regulation can be laid down; but a tew simple 
j directions, to be observed by the bystanders and inmates, 
i well considered and reflected upon in time of safety, will in 
| a great measure teud to discreet and successful efforts in 
I the hour of danger. , 

SOB INMATES. 

' ’ 1. Kvery householder should make each person in his 

! house well acquainted with the parts thereof which afford 
j the best means of escape, whether the tire break out at tlio 
; top or at tho bottom; and, in securing the street-door and 
| lower windows for the night, care should be taken that an 
easy outlet for every meuaer of the house is not thus pre- 
! veuted in case of file. There are many excellent firo 

| escapes invented for keeping in dwelling-houses: among 

! which may he mentioned Thompson's, Uaylis’s, Butler's, 

| and Lee’s. 

| 2. Inmates, at the first alarm, should endeavour calmly 

| to reflect what means of escape there art in the house; if 
iu bed at the time, they should wrap themselves iu a 
blanket or bed-side carpet, qpd open neither window’s nor 
doors more than necessary, and shut every door after 
them. 

3. It must he borne in mind that in the midst of smoke 
i it is comparatively clear towards the ground; consequently 
| progress through smoke can be made on the hands and 

knees. If there is much smoke, a wet silk handkerchief, 
or worsted stocking, or other flannel substance, drawn 
over the face without being folded, permits free breathing 
and excludes to a great extent tho smoke from the lungs. 
A wet sponge is alike efficacious. 

4. In the event of being unable to escape, either by the' 
.street-door or roof, the persons in danger should immedi¬ 
ately make their wn.v to a front-room window, taking care 
to close the door after them; and tlioio who have tho 
charge of the household should ascertain* that every in¬ 
dividual is there assembled. 

6. All persons thus circumstanced are earnestly en¬ 
treated not to precipitate themselves fiom tho wrndow 
while there remains the least probability of assistance; '-iid, 
even in tho last extremity, lccourse may generally be had 
to joining sheets or blankets together, fastening one end 
round a lied-post or other picco of furniture in tho room, 
which will enable one perspn to lower all tlie others 
separately, and tlie hist may let liimsclf down with com¬ 
paratively little risk ; in <11 such cases it is advisable, if 
possible, to select a window over tho door-way rather than 
over the area. , 

0. It is found very useful, in preventing the spread of 
fire, to keep shut, the doors and windows of tlie premises 
(after the escape of tho inmates) until the water is ready to 
he thrown, as nothing causes a lire to burn so rapidly as 
the admission of air. 

Damages by Lightning.— There is much more 
destruction of life and property by lightning than one who 
has not been in the practice of noticing the facts would at 
first imagine. A few years since the question was raised 
by one of the professors at Yale college—“ Which of the 
two had been most destructive of life and property, light¬ 
ning or stenm ?” It was statedthat for some thirty years 
past, a faithful record of the disasters by lightning and 
steam had been kept, and during that time more trees wero 
lost in the United States by lightning than by steam. The 
fact surprised me, and since then I bavo noticed the 
subject. In one shower which passed over New England 
soon after I saw the above Statement, there were, iu 
different places, eight persons killed by lightning, besides a 
vast amount of property destroyed. A gentleman in New 
Ymk, who has kept a record of these events, a sufficient 
tune to make the comparison, says there are more lives 
h'st in tho United States by lightning than by steam. 
Consult his Tecord. Take, for instance, the year 1842, and 


there you find recorded one .hundred and eighty-three 
ersons struck by lightning, of whom seventy-one were 
tiled. One hundred and nine buildings were struck, and 
many of them were burnt. A school-house was struck, and 
two of its inmates were instantly killed. It rushed upon a 
flmily while kneeling around the altar of devotion, and in 
a moment deprived the children of both father and mothrf. 
A single ’flash on one house hurried four out of eleven of 
its inmates into eternity. The records of each year 
present a similar catalogue of death and destruction. The 
results of thoso who have kept a record of these events are 
similar. It is estimated that the damage sustained in this 
way in the United States iu six years, if divided among 
those who claim to ho farmers, would amount to enough to 
defray the expense of protecting all their buildings.— 
Correspondent of an American paper. 

•» 

Etpects op the Fbost on Shem-pish.— The intense 
frost of the past winter killed many of the littoral shell¬ 
fish around our shores, and they now lie by thousands and 
tens of thousands along the beach. On the beach below 
Portobello, and for at least a mile on the western side of the 
town, they arc chiefly of two species, Solen siliqua, or the 
edible spout-fish or razor-fisb, and Mactra stuttorum, or 
the fool’s cockle, both of them molluscs, which burrow iu 
the sands above tho low-water line of stream tides. Tlie 
spout-fishes when first thrown ashore were carried away by 
pail and basketfuls hy the poorer-people; and yet of their 
shells enough remain in the space of half a mile to load 
several carts; but tho fishes themselves, devoured by 
myriads of birds, chiefly gulls, have already-disappeared. 
The Mactra, though they may be picked up in some places 
-by basketfuls, arc less abundant. It is probable, however, 
that both species will be less common on our coasts than 
heretofore, for years to come; and their wholesale destruc¬ 
tion by a frost a few degrees more intense than is common 
in our climate, strikingly, shows how simply, by slight 
changes of climate, induced by physical causes, whole races 
of animals may become extinct. It exemplifies, t«o, how 
destruction may fall upou insulated species, while from 
some peculiarity of habitat, or some hairiness of constitu¬ 
tion, their congeners escape. There are two species of 
Solen in the Frith, S. siliqua and S. ensis, but wc have not 
seen, on the present occasion, a single dead individual of 
the latter species; and, of at least four species of Mactra, 
the Mactra stultorum seem alone to have .suffered.— 
Edinburgh Witness. 

VAiuABLB Ancient Manuscripts iit the East.— 
When the liiiglish and French armies went to the East, 
it is stifled that the French Government, exercising its 
usual vigilance in the cause of literature and art, bad 
charged a number of gentlemen to accompany or precede 
them, in order to make literary researches, and to preserve 
any literary or artistic treasures which might be expected 
to turn up in the perturbation to which the old Ottoman 
empire was to bo subjected, alter the slumber of ages. In 
a recent number of the Monitcur there is a long report 
from one of those gentlemen to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, which shows that the mission intrusted to 
them is being executed with intelligence and zeal. A 
number of Greek and Latin manuscripts, of great antiquity, 
have, it appears, been already found; the ptecise number 
of Oriental manuscripts iu the different libraries, public, 
semi-public, and private, at Constantinople, has been 
ascertained; and the precise whereabouts of a treatise on 
ancient Egypt, by one Abd-al-Lathif, who flourished in 
the i r id die ages; of copies of the Moadjam at Boldau, a 
geographical dictionary of the thirteenth century—a work 
which throws great lighNjOu the state of Europe and parts 
of Asia at that time; qpd of other rare aud renowned 
works, respecting which particular inquiries were ordered 
to he made, tylvc been brought to light. Of course, tho 
French agenii will contrive some way or other to get all 
tho manuscripts they may care for into their possession, 
and in due tirno they will figure in the imperial library iu 
l’avia.— Literary Gazette. -- ■ 
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Which is the shortestP which, the prettiest? 
will it do for A.P will not B. be fatigued P” etc. 
Having myself and party passed through all these 
doubts and difficulties with success, I will here 
narrate exactly what I did in 1852, in company 
with two other ladies, one of whom might be con¬ 
sidered as wholly inefficient for mountain walking. 

The best way from I "ceruc is to go {jirect to 
Arth; the drive is a very beautiful one, by no 
means fatiguing, and may bo accomplished in 
about two hours. It is indispensably to scud the 
day before to the landlord of the hotel at Artli, to 
order horses for the ascent, also chaises a poyteur 
if required; and at the same time a boy should be 
sent up to the Righi Culm to order bods for the 
party, which otherwise, in fine weather, there is but 
a very small chance of procuring. Another hotel, 
called the Staffelhaus, is situated about half an 
hour short of the culm ; but, in our opinion, it is 
much less convenient for seeing the sun rise, as 
it entails on the already unwilling sleeper the 
necessity of half an hour's earlier rising and a walk 
for that purpose. 

If there is any objection to driving from Lucerne 
all the way to Artli, it is easy to go to Kiissnacht 
by the steamer, and theh across in a small carriage 
to Arth ; this is cheaper than hiring a carriage all 
the way from Lucerne, hut more fatiguing, and, I 
think, less agreeable. 

On arriving at Arth we dined at the inn there. 
The Hdtel des Alpes is perhaps the best; but all 
are, in my opinion, indifferent and high in price, 
unless you are wary enough to make an agree¬ 
ment beforehand. This observation, indeed, ap-, 
plies to all Swiss inns without exception. After 
•making as tolerable a meal as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, we proceeded to mount out bones—very 
good animals ior the purpose, eo strohg and sure¬ 
footed that we willingly forgave all defects in 
their personal appearance. For those who aro 
unable to make any great and active exertsfc, I 
shoiffd recommend a chaise & pmtieur being 
engaged, both for the ascent and descent. This 
may be done at a cost of from eighteen to twenty 
francs. She ride from Arth is quite free from 
difficulty, and presents to the view much that is 
both interesting and beautiful. On leaving Aril), 
itself occupying a lovely position on the lake of 
Zug, between the bases Of the Righi and the 
Rossberg, the road winds along for a time without 
ascent, as far as Goldau, about two miles further 
on the way. Here, for the first lime, we perceived 
Iho Temams and traces of that direful calamity, 
the fall of ‘the Utossberg, which in 1806 over¬ 
whelmed the original village of Goldau, and carried 
away in tthe vortex of its mighty desolation, 
property to the amount of 150,0002, Many 
interesting Btories am told of this sad event; some 
of them I cannotva&t repenting, though probably 
they may not, on perusal, produce the same effect 
as on those who heard them when in actual con¬ 
templation of the ruin which has been produced; 
for tho mountain, which is nearly 5000 leet high, 
remains scarred add torn by the convulsion; long 
seams descend its sides towards Goldau, and the 
vacant space along its top, left by the descent of a 
portion calculated to have been a league long, 
1000 feet broad, and 100 feet thick, tells but too 
truly the sad story of devastation. 


The whole side of the mountain which now 
presents this wretched appearance, was formerly 
covered with fields, woods, and houses. It seems, 
as is usual in such cases, that the inhabitants 
were not left without warnings of the coming 
catastrophe. The summer had been very rainy, 
and on the two first days of September also, rain 
fell incessantly; crevices were observed in the 
mountain; cracking noises were heard internally; 
and on,the 2nd of September, in the afternoon, a 
large rock was seen to fall, raising a cloud of 
black dust. Towards the lower part of the moun¬ 
tain, the ground seemed forced down from above, 
and when a spade was driven in, it moved of itself. 
A man who was digging at the time, ran away 
frightened at these portentous signs. Soon a 
fissure longer than ail others was observed: it 
increased visibly; springs of water ceased to flow, 
the frees of the forest reeled, and birds flew away 
screaming. Before five o’clock the symptoms 
became even more alarming; the whole side of the 
mountain seemed to be gliding down, but slowly, 
so as to afford time for flight. This being the 
case, one hardly comprehends why the loss of life 
should have been so great. Bat, as in all like 
histories, from the destruction of Pompeii down¬ 
wards, some extraordinary .infatuation seems to 
have held the victims on the spot, to meet their 
doom. This was the case with an old man, who, 
having often predicted some such disaster, was 
quietly smoking his pipe, and when told by a 
'young man who was running past, that the 
mountain was falling, returned into the house, 
saying that he had still time to fill another pipe. 
The young man, continuing his way, escaped with 
difficulty, but, looking back, saw the lingerer's 
dwelling carried off all at once. A lesson it was, 
and a suggestive one, to those who .are delay ing 
their flight from a lost and doomed world. 

Another man succeeded in saving his own life and 
■the liven of two of his children j but his wife, with a 
child in her arms, was buried in the ruins. Their 
fourth child, Marianne, aged five, whom the poor 
mother had renamed behind to seek, was found 
an the house with the servant-maid Francesca, 
who afterwards gave the following account. “ The 
house, which was of wood, seemed to be torn from 
its foundation, and spun round and round like a 
teetotum. I was sometimes on my head, and 
sometimes on my feet, in total darkness, aud 
violently separated from the child.” When the 
motion subsided, Francesca was wedged fast 
in the ruins, with her head downwards. She 
soon heard faint moans from the poor child, who 
was also Stuck fast among stones and hushes, hut 
with her hands free. * They prayed together, 
expecting death every moment, but were slightly 
cheered towards evening by hearing the bells of a 
neighbouring village. Poor Marianne cried for 
her supper, -but at (kilt fell asleep. Thus they 
passed the night. As soon as daylight came, the 
unhappy father, Who had wandered about in all 
the agonies of suspense, came to search in the 
ruins for the rest of hie family. His cries, and 
the noise lie made in digging, were heard by 
Marianne, who called out. She was released at 
last with a broken thigh, and so also was Francesca, 
but in such a state that her lifo was for some time 
despaired of. She was blind for some days, aud 
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subject to fits 'of convulsions. It appeared that ■ 
they must have been carried with the ruins at 1 
least 1500 feet. j 

1 must conclude this digression, however, merely j 
adding that the danger of further calamity from 1 
this terrible mountain is by no means at an end. j 
Even now repeated cracks and fissures are observed, j 
which gradually widen, and Iragments arc detached j 
.which may be hut the forerunners of larger massls, ! 
dooming to destruction the poor inhabitants of | 
this dangerous vicinity. 

The best time for ascending the Rigbi is’lato in 
the afternoon—as late as possible—so a$ to catch 
the sunset on arriving at the Culm. If the wea¬ 
ther is very hot, this will be i'ouud more agreeable 
than being exposed to the glare of the midday 
sun; but a good part of the path lies through 
shady woods, and about lialf-pray up a tidy little 
inn, called Unler Diiehlj, offers repose to man and 
beast. Here good milk and bread can be bad. 
Thu scenery, os we advanced towards the Staffel- 
haus, was very lovely, for though no distant views 
are here obtained, the path running along a deep 
gully in the interior of the mountain, we were en¬ 
chanted with the soft lawn-like pasture, the beau¬ 
tiful wild fiowers (especially some exquisite varie¬ 
ties of the gentian), the clear dancing streams 
tumbling in every direction down the rocks, and 
the herds of tiny cream-coloured cows with their 
musical bells, leaving the shade of the ample 
woods to enjoy in the cool decline of day the fresh 
green grass which here abounds. * 

On arriving at the Stoflelbaus, part of the grand 
view bursts on the sight, bnt not complete in all. 
its beauty, until, half an hour later, the summit or* 
Cuhn is reached. I preferred to walk this part of 
‘ the rijad, as the path is rugged and bad, and I 
tlionght the view more enjoyable, when relieved 
from the presence of my tired horse and chatter¬ 
ing guide, and left to my own devices. I would 
advise every one here to dismiss their horses. The 
guides try hard to persuade or bully people into 
keeping them for the descent. Against this I 
waru the unwary. Those wbq, can, should walk 
the descent to Weggis, which cad be accomplished 
on foot in three hours, and is by no means parti¬ 
cularly fatiguing; bnt for those not able to do 
this, the only way of descending in comfort is in a 
chaise a partem. 

I doubt if any one who has never passed a 
night in the hotel of the Right Culm can imagine 
the scene it presents. When 1 was there it ac¬ 
commodated (bow, I never eonld understand) one 
hundred and sixty persons, of all descriptions and 
of various nations. The chattering, scrambling, 
quarrelling, and confusion, beggar all descrip¬ 
tion. Here an Englishman, with a limited know¬ 
ledge of any foreign tongue, is in hot dispute with 
the guide, whose horses have conveyed his wife 
and daughters up the mountain; there a foreign 
courier is storming at the landlord, becaijse his 
master, a Russian prince, has not the accommoda¬ 
tion nionseigneur requires; ( and everywhere Ame¬ 
ricans smoke, and swaggpr, and depreciate the 
merits of all they see. The Germans quarrel the 
lekkt, partly because they are least cheated, and 
partly because they expect nothing beyond the 
pipe and beer, of which they are tolerably sure. 

Owing to our precautions of sending forward a 


messenger, we, with some wrangling, obtained 
the keys and numbers of our rooms. In the two 
were four beds; and though they removed the su¬ 
perfluous fourth, in spite of all protestations wo 
were compelled tho next morning to pay for the 
whole. The supper proved, as might be expected, 
quite a scramble, and no efforts could turn it into 
a decent meul. To snatch a few morsels, devour 
them like a dog in a corner, and escape as soon as 
possible from the fearful heat of the room, was all 
that I individually accomplished; and I doubt if 
my companions, who staid somewhat longor, fared 
any. better* Had I boen aware of the state of 
things in that department, 1 should certainly have 
taken some provisions with me. 

The night, though in August, was very cold; 
and it is a remarkable fact that, at that height,, 
there is some peculiarity in the atmosphere which 
prevents the beds from ever feeling really dry. 

I was so struck with this, that when I first got 
into bed I jumped out ugah), and endeavoured to 
protest against their condition. Of course all my 
efforts were vain; I might as well have talked 
to a tribe oftoild Indians, as to any of the poor 
hard-worked slaves of the inn; and so I turned in 
again, covering myself with all the clothes I eonld 
lay hands on. It is very disagreeable, but I be¬ 
lieve not dangerous, os no one seems to suffer 
from it. I believe the safest plan would he to 
tako off nothing but one's outer garment, which 
also would facilitate the arrangements in the 
morning. 

At half-past three tho inexorable horn is blown, 
to rouse the visitors from their slumbers, and a 
fnost nnmistakeable sound it makeB; for it is a 
ponderous instrument of wood, most perseveringly 
blown for several minutes. By four o'clock the 
Culm is cdlrered with gazers, some sleepy, some 
wide awake and excited, and all in most wonder¬ 
ful costumes. The morning was very cold, and 
th^ "whole grand panorama that lay stretched out 
before us on every side was enveloped in the stern 
grey of early dawn, awaiting the great orb of 
light to reanimate the scene; but grim and severe 
as the mountains looked on all sides, we were 
charmed to perceive that all were clear, and that 
a more favourable mornlhg could not be wished 
tor. The only parts of the,scene bathed in mist 
were the low grounds or valleys, where lie the 
lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and othera. It is said that 
eleven lakos are visible; but the most of these arc 
so small as to appear only like pools. 

Anxiously we kept our eyas fixed on the east, 
where the pqpks of tho Dodi, the Gliirnisch, and 
the Sentis appear; also abovo the lake of Lowertz, 
and the town of Schwytz, the two sharp peaks 
called the Mitres. Occasionally wo stole a look 
round to the south, to gaze on the unbroken range 
of the High Alps »f Berne, Unterwalden, and 
Uri. _ That magnificent white chain—one long 
ridge’of peaks and glaciers, including the Jung¬ 
frau, Eiger, Einster Aarborn, Titlis, Bristenstock, 
and Seelisberg—lay displayed before us in all 
their grandeur. I was looking at these when the 
reflection of the coming sun shed over the whole, 
first a pale pink, but soon a vivid rose light, 
spreading along the whole line, and colouring 
every separate peak with beauty. I have never 
seen a more splendid effect than this, for the sun 
> 11 2 
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rises so suddenly that the cold grey is chased away 
almost before one is aware of its absence. 

This was followed by a general cry of “ He’s 
coming!” “.He's coming!” in all languages; and, 
turning again to the east, I saw the glorious 
sun rush up (for no other term can express the ra¬ 
pidity of his appearance), and gild all nature with 
his golden magnificence. I do not pause, to de¬ 
scribe the emotions that filled the soul at such a 
spectacle. Many writers have done so, and in a 
way that leaves nothing to-be added. Suffice it to 
say, the spectacle was singularly fitted to enlarge 
our conception of the great Creator's grandeur, 
power, and glory. For nearly an hour we re¬ 
mained gazing at every point and every side of 
the gorgeous scene, which far surpassed all expec¬ 
tations, and can, I am sure, be imagined by none 
who have not seen it. Such a sight repays one 
a hundred-fold for all the inconveniences and 
hardships of the undertaking; and as I have 
told them all faithfully, my readers must judge 
how far to them the pleasure will outweigh the 
pain. 

After a hasty and scrambling breakfast, though 
somewhat more satisfactory than the last night’s 
supper, and a prolonged'contest respecting the ex¬ 
tortions of our bill, we at last got our party in 
order, and proceeded to descend the mountain by 
the road to Weggis, which winds along the out¬ 
side of the mountain, in constant sight of the 
lake. Some of these views are most beautiful, and 
give one a better idea of the varied beauty of the 
lake of Lucerne than many an boar's tedious row¬ 
ing on the same; all the villages and churches on, 
its banks look so bright and pretty, and the forms 
of the mountains which surround it are seen to 
great advantage. 

The two great objects in the descent are, first, 
the Cold Rath, where a new and clean inti, con¬ 
taining twenty-six bed-rooms, has been built. 
The very cold water issuing out of the rock is 
supposed to be highly efficacious in some cases. 
About half an hour’s walk below this is the singu¬ 
lar natural arch called " the Felsenthor," formed 
of two vast detached blocks of pudding stone, 
which hold a third suspended between them, and 
beneath this the path is carried. But timo pressed, 
and we could not linger as long as we should have 
wished, to enjoy the varied beauties of the scene. 
How delightful was that early summer morning 1 
The steamer was awaiting us, and there was no 
time to be lost if we would catch the early one 
(which we succeeded -in doing), and so returned 
to our old quarters alf Lucerne, rejoicing, as we 
heard some English tourists express it, in having 
" done the Right." 


PARIS.—THE CRECHE. 

Previous to visiting Paris this summer, we had 
heard a good deal of the philanthropic institutions, 
which, under the designation of creches, a society 
of benevolent individuals had established, chiefly 
upon a charitable basis. The numbers of women 
of the lower orders, mostly in the bloom of life, or 
prematurely ageing through incessant toil and 
exposure to all weathers, whom one meets in the 
streets and public places of the city and in all the 


favourite resorts in the outskirts, brought these 
institutions to our recollection. The wile of a 
Parisian labourer, far more than wives of the 
Bame cIsbs in London, pnlls in the same boat with 
her husband; it is well indeed if, from want of 
employment on his part, she does not pull alone. 
The French workman, unless he be a skilled 
aptisan obtaining high wages, has no notion of 
maintaining his wife in a state of idleness; nor 
does hejtirink the care of the family, if he have 
any, a sufficient claim to her exclusive attention. 
The necessity of the case, moreover, demands her 
co-operation, to supplement as far as she may the 
small gains upon which they have to subsist; 
and, therefore, work she must. But the trade 
and commerce of Paris, where there are no staple 
manufactures of any importance, oiler her no 
regular market for her industry; and in the 
majority of instances she has to seek or to create 
a vocation for herself, which she pursues as best 
she may in the streets and highways or in the 
crowded gardens of the suburbs. This is a sad 
necessity to contemplate, but its fruits arc sadder 
still. It led, in fact, to the desertion by parents 
of their hapless offspring, whom they found at 
once a burden and a hindrance. In the conflict 
between the claims of hunger and maternal af¬ 
fection, the latter frequently succumbed, and the 
hapless infants, consigned in the obscurity of 
night to the revolving box of the foundling 
hospital, were abandoned for ever by those who 
had brought them into the. world. It was the 
melancholy discovery and appreciation of this 
dismal fact that led to the establishment of the 
creches, which are institutions supported partly 
by voluntary contributions, and partly by small 
payments from those who profit by them, for the 
reception of infants of tender age requiring the 
care of a mother or a nurse during the working 
hours of the day. They are open from eight in 
the morning to the same hour at night, and tho 
charge to the parent for the care of each infant 
during the twelve hours is twopence. If the 
child is not weaned, the mother comes at proper 
intervals to suckle it, and in all cases both brings 
it in the 'morning to the creche and fetches it 
away iir the evening. 

There are in Paris, at the present moment, 
about twenty of these establishments scattered in 
various parts of the city, and all under the control 
of a society which holds periodical sittings for the 
regulation and management of its affairs. That 
the erbehes are thoroughly appreciated by the 
hark-working mothers is evidenced by the fact 
that, since their establishment, in .1852, nearly 
fifteen thousand infants have been consigned to 
their tender care. More than this—it has been 
proved beyond a doubt that contemporaneously 
with, and we may reasonably assume in conse¬ 
quence of, their use,*- the* number of infants 
abandoned to the pnblic care has very considerably 
diminished. Looking to the natural anguish 
which a wretched zqpther must undergo before 
she would consent to resign her child for ever to 
the care of strangers, we may conceive how eagerly 
she would grasp at any means of escape from such 
an alternative. The creches are not self-support¬ 
ing, and it is not easy to conceive how they could 
be made so; the government, however, pays 7000 
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francs yearly towards their support—a sum which 
it probably saves by diminished expenses in the 
care of the foundlings. 

Resolving to pay a visit to one of these cr&ches, 
and judge for ourselves, we commenced inquiries, 
the other day, on leaving the Exhibition of the 
Fine Arts, as to the locality of one or other of 
them. To our surprise, not a single person out 
pf twenty at least whom we addressed, kn4w 
anything about them. An elderly gentleman, 
who was particularly courteous, went so Tar as to 
assure us that we were mistaken-—that* there 
really was nothing of the kind 'in Parts, or he 
should have known of it, having resided in the 
capital for the last sixty years. 

“ If you doubt my word,” be said, " you can 
inquire at the police office yonder, close to the 
Exposition; the police know everything, and they 
will tell you.” 

To the police office we went. The chief officer, 
who was writing at U table, politely pointed to a 
seat, and, having finished his note, inquired our 
commands. 

“ La crfcchb! Ia crhclie!” said he; “I know 
nothing of it—I never heard of such a thing. Are 
you sure that is the name?" 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ What is a creche, then ?” said he. 

“ A place where infants are taken care of.” 

“ Oh, you mean the Foundling Hospital.” 

"No, I don't—quite another thing—not an 
hospital at all”—and we began to question 
whether the police really do know everything. 

“ Tencz, Monsieur—sit down—I will make 
inquiries "—and he rung a bell. 

A tall swordsman entered, bowing low. 

."This gentleman wants to visit la crfcche—do 
you know what that is, and where it is to be 
found ? ” 

“ That is a question for my comrade, sir. He 
will answer it satisfactorily.” 

“ Send him here.” 

The comrade bounced in in a moment. 

“ La erbehe,” said he, “ is a house for the re¬ 
ception of poor people’s infants* while their mo¬ 
thers are at work.” • 

“ Just so,” said we. ' • 

“ Rue de Chaillot, No. 40, Monsieur—you can 
walk it in half an hour or less." 

In a minute we were on the route to the Rue de 
Chaillot, and after some further inquiries found 
the erbehe, though not at No. 40, but in the rear 
of a bathing establishment a few doors off. 

The house was situated at the end of an (dry, 
open court, and on approaching the door we could 
look down into a garden below, where a good part 
of the spectacle we had come to see was open to 
the general view. Under the shadow of a mul- 
b&rry tree, and further on under that of a wide 
awning spread on peles to intercept the broiling 
rays of the sun, lay sprawling, laughing, kicking 
and crowing together, two or three groups oflnfants 
and young children from six months to four years 
of age. A merry-faced middle-aged woman came to 
the door at the summons of the lyiocker, and in 
aflswer to our inquiry whether we could inspect 
the creche, invited us in. That part of the house 
• appropriated to the purposes of the institution 
consisted only of two chambers, about twenty-feet 


square each, and fitted up for tiie accommodation 
of the little creatures who there passed their dnvs. 
In the lower room, which appeared to be de¬ 
signed for the elder children, were a series ot 
miniature berths placed round the Wills within a 
few inches of the floor, so that no damage could 
ensue, in case the tenants of the beds should roll 
out upon the ground. Several children, between 
the agSs of two and four, were fast asleep in these 
little cribs—the window curtains, being drawn, 
and only a dim light, pervading the apartment. 
When the Aiatron drew aside the curtain, and let 
in the sunshine, a little urchin, beautiful as a 
chertib, roused up, and, staring at us with a pair of 
large blue eyes, seemed puzzled at our unwonted 
apparition; but, not being able to make anything 
of it, thrust his thumb deep into his mouth, and 
lay down again to sleep. The most scrupulous 1 
cleanliness prevailed throughout the house; the 
linen was white and spotless as the snow-wreath, 
and the flobrs were clean as a trencher; and a current 
of fresh pure air swept through the rooms. As¬ 
cending to the upper floor, we found upon the land¬ 
ing a basket containing a few vegetables, radishes, 
onions, and a bunch or two of cherries tied in 
pennyworths; these went the property of a young 
mother, at that moment suckling her three 
months’ babe within. On entering, we found her 
sitting at the window, the child at her breast. 
Around her were some twenty or two dozen light 
couches or cradles of metal, of the neatest design 
imaginable—something after the fashion of a sea- 
shell—either one of which would be an ornament 
to a drawing-room, though they probably cost but 
a trifle in making. The same exquisite cleanli¬ 
ness prevailed hfre also, and the same abundance 
of fresh air end light. To-day, there were but 
five of thePunweaned infants in the erbehe, bnt 
the matron informed us that there were frequently 
as many as from twenty, to five-and-twenty at a 
tijpfc. Leaving the young mother to her cares, we 
now descended to the garden, where all those 
children who were not sleepy were amusing them¬ 
selves by rolling on the grass, or the soft matting 
spread under the tent and the mulberry tree. 
Here a young girl of sixteen shared the duty of 
the matron in amusing«tbe children—a task in 
which she had no trouble, and seemed perfectly 
successful, judging from the fun and infantine 
frolic that prevailed. We had no difficulty in get¬ 
ting up a romp, which the little roysterers would 
have prolonged to an indefinite extent had our 
leisure served. , 

“ When they tire themselves out," said the ma¬ 
tron, “ they drop off to sleep, and we carry them 
in to bed; that little rogue with the brown face is 
a deceiver; he pretends to be asleep, and when I 
have put him to bed, will jump out and be down 
here again before I can catch him. Ila! you 
rogue, you know it’s true! ”> 

Tlie infants all look well and healthy, and in re¬ 
ply to questions on this point, we learn that many 
who are puny and pale when they first come, re¬ 
cover health and strength by a month or two’s 
course of the creche. We do not wonder at such 
a result. The life that infants here lead appears 
to us the very life that unconscious infancy should 
lead. They have no pampering—no silly indul¬ 
gences ; but they have air and exercise, and kind 
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tendance and heedful care. We left the creche i 
with the conviction that whatever there may be to j 
deprecate in the social aspect of Paris, here at least 
is one good 'york—one instance in which chvislmn 
charily stretclles forth a helping hand to suffering 
humanity. 


THE SERPENT HOUSE IN THE ZOO¬ 
LOGICAL GARDENS. 

As we enter within the dogrs of the great room 
appropriated to the reptile tribes in the gardens of 
tho Zoological Society, and throw a momentary 
glance around na, a strange spectacle opens to our 
sight. We are surrounded by a series of glass- 
fronted cases, or dens, of different dimensions, in 
which arc displayed an assemblage of tortuous, 
coiled, and creeping things, suggesting to our 
mind the '‘monsters, hydras, and chimeras dire,” 
which some demon enchantress might collect 
around her—fit guardians of her hateful abode 
and of her hoarded treasures. 

As we look from side to side, there they are pal¬ 
pably displayed, in attitudes as varied- as imagina¬ 
tion can conceive—wild, grotesque, and startling; 
some, like the long pendent shoots of tho banyan 
tree, hang downwards from a branch, with a 
writhing motion, as if swayed by the breeze; 
others, like giant creepers, are wound around the 
boles of trees, or intertwined amongst the forks, 
in a trailing tortuous maze, resembling erratic 
branches interlocked together. Some, rolled np 
into a compact form, are perched on the angle of a 
fork, and might be taken for birds’ nests, were it 
not that from the centre, a head, known to bo such 
by two bright glancing eyes, is, slightly raised. 
Some resting on moss, or sand, have their neck 
elevated with swan-like tournure, whilfe their long 
body forms a circularly-folded base; others are 
restlessly creeping about, twisting and turning in 
every possible degree of flexure; and others ngqui 
are so covered by the sand and pebbles, to which 
they assimilate in colour, that their eyes alone 
betray them. A few lie coiled in groups togethor, 
or are twisted with others of their kind into ap¬ 
parently inextricable knots; while others. glide 
along the ground, then Lp the trees, and amidst 
the branches, displaying the most easy and grace¬ 
ful evolutions. Such arc the serpents; in con¬ 
trast with which are lizards of all kinds and sizes, 
from the alligator to the little gecko; huge toads, 
and beautiful little tree frogs, green as the greenest 
leaf on which they peigh ; sluggish tortoises and 
turtles, that seem indifferent to overHhing around 
them, and almost uuconsoious of their own ex¬ 
istence. 

Such is the scene which presents itself. All is 
silence, save that now and then it is broken by a 
deep croak or a clear whispered rattle, difficult to 
describe, but if once heard never to be forgotten; 
or by a shrill pr< longed hiss—the tokens of momen¬ 
tary disturbance. Such is the scene by day; but 
as the shades of evening come on, and the room is 
deserted, save by a Sleeper and a solitary visitant, 
animation pervades the whole assemblage; a con¬ 
fused rustling is heard, more frequent become the 
hiss, and the rattle, and the croak, and tho tenants 
of every den are in motion, waving, and gliding, 
and swinging, darting with energy, or insidiously 


creeping about, as if impatient of Aonfincment or 
eager tor their prey. Who can describe the thou¬ 
sand contortions into which the serpents now throw 
themselves, changing at every instant! Long 
conld we gaze, as if fascinated* by tho spectacle, 
but we cannot intrude longer. Such is a coup 
d'ml of the serpent room; such is one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles which it has been 
our lot to contemplate. 

Few persons enter the serpent room without 
experiencing the mingled emotions of curiosity, 
repulsion, and attraction. We regard these rep¬ 
tiles with very different feelings from those with 
which we contemplate the imprisoned Hon, majes¬ 
tic even in captiviLy; or the tiger, whose fierce 
spirit is unsubdued by bondage. Though assured 
of safety in both cases, yet we receive impressions 
from the serpent race which wc can scarcely 
analyse. There is something in the fixed glassy 
eye, in the form of the head, and the characters of 
the mouth, which renders the physiognomy un¬ 
inviting. Their elongated, scale-covered body, 
destitute of limbs, seems to be acted upon by some 
unknown agency. All their movements are tor¬ 
tuous and creeping; they wind along, silently and 
insidiously, and an air of subtlety pervades every 
action. Nor are these impressions effaced by a 
more intimate acquaintance with tho tribe, the 
stealthy advance of which towards their prey is 
closed by an assault, sudden ail'd rapid as the 
flight of an arrow from tho bowstring. 

* At the same time it must be observed that these 
reptiles are interesting objects of study. Almost 
^infinitely various aro their peculiarities and modes 
of life. Some are terrestrial, some arboreal, some 
aquatic ; others are to be dreaded from tlicir 
strength and ferocity; others from their enven¬ 
omed fangs: but many arcliarmless.. Numbers 
of them are richly coloured; some displaying rain¬ 
bow hues of exquisite pyrity, or the bright con¬ 
trast of mingled tints; while -others gleam like 
burnished bronze and gold, with effulgent radi¬ 
ance. None utter the voice of melody; their 
tones are restricted!* to simple sounds, expressive 
either of anger or of fear, or else intended as call- 
notes ; but uow unlike tlm love-strain of the night¬ 
ingale 1 " 

As we gazo around we are suddenly aronBed by 
a piercing hiss, and on turning we find that we 
have unwittingly irritated a cobra, or hooded snake, 
whose vindictive eyes glitter upon us from beneath 
a tent-like canopy, into which the back of the head 
and sides of tho neck expand themselves. Grace¬ 
ful is tho curve of elevation from tho ooiled- 
up body to tho towering head. We cannot move 
bat the head as suddenly turns; the eyes bespeak 
intense watchfulness and ferocity; they are un¬ 
twinkling stars that seem to shed a balefhl in¬ 
fluence around. Defiant is the reptile’s port, 
threatening is its attitude, and often from between 
its half-unclosed lips quivers its black forked 
tongue. It is the basilisk of the ancients, bearing 
a regal crown, blighting the herbage with its 
breath, and striking dead with- the gleam of its 
eyes. Deadly ,*8 the weapon-fang of the cobra; 
and it is from this circumstance, combined with 
its ferocity, its upraised head, its expanded- hood, 
and the fixed glare of its eye, that ancient super¬ 
stition attributed to it even supernatural powers. 
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It was deemed i tiling of mysterious birth; ail 
creature* quailed before it, save the few tht bore 
:l charmed life; and so diffusive was its poison, 
that should the reptile be transfixed by the spear 
of a mounted horsedian, its virulence, conducted 
through the weapon* was destructive alike to the 
rider a&d his steed. Yet had this animal at least 
one mortal foe (so truth blende with fable), namely, 
‘ ;i Jiitid of weasel, or ichneumon, which not only 
dared but invited the combat, and ever e%me off 
the victor. If bitten during the conflict, it retired 
for a short time—eo it was said—to eat somtf rue, 
tiie only herb which the monster's breath could 
not parch up, and then returned animated with 
fresh vigour to tho charge. 

In all climates and in all ages snakes have been 
regarded as mysterious creatures, as living things 
endowed with strange properties, curative or nox¬ 
ious ; as foretellers of good or evil; as gifted alike 
with the power of renewing their youth, and of 
fascinating the destined victim by their glance. 
They bare been regarded as kind or malevolent 
demons, as messengers of the gods, as guardian 
genii, and as destroyers; as objects of terror, and 
equally so as objects of adoration. The lochs of 
Die petriiic Gorgon’s head were writhing snakes, 
and snakes entwined tjie cuduceusof Mercury and 
the healing staff of Escuhpins. 

Among the serpents which in Egypt and India 
have been Treated with especial veneration is tho 
cobra, or hooded snake, of which there are several 
species, both Indian and African. Nor is this ve¬ 
neration yet extinct; for colonel Briggs assures us 
that “ this active and deadly serpent is sometime* 
worshipped in temples, where it is pampered with 
milk and sugar by the priests; ami a surprising 
m stance, of the effect of kind treatment in subdu>~ 
ing tho most irritable spirits is exemplified in these 
creatures. The Hindoos have a notion that the 
sagacity and long-cherished malice of this snake 
are equal to those t»f man. I hare seen them 
come out from their holes in the temples when a 
pipe has been played to them, and feed out of the 
bund as tamely as nny domestic animal; and it is 
when in this state of docility, so opposite to their 
shy bat impetuous nature, that the comtribn people 
believe that the Deity has condescended to assume 
their form." 

Dr. Davey observes, that in Ceylon “ the natives 
in general rather venerate the cobra de capello thau 
dread it. They conceive that it belongs to another 
world, and that when it appears in this it is merely 
as a visitor. They imagine that it possesses great 
power; that it is somewhat akin to the gods, and 
greatly superior to man. In consequence, they 
superstitiously refrain from killing it, and always 
avoid it if possible. Even when they find one in 
their house they will not kill it, bat, putting it into 
a bag, will throw ft, into water. They believe that 
this snake has a good and generous disposition, 
aud will do no fans to maa*oniess provoked^’ 

No doubt the cobra will not attack aman, unless 
provoked ; but then, no sna kfi is more easily pro- 
coked, or moro pertinacious in following up its 
attack. An encounter with an enraged cobra (or 
naja and maia) is no trifling affair; for though 
seldom more than five or six feet long, the reptile 
is active and springs on its foe with great velocity; 
its sight is quick, and its actions are prompt and 


rapid. Ir fact, the cobras are always ready to 
fight whew their haunt* are rudely invaded; they 
advance upon the intruder with the hand elevated, 
the skin of the neck expanded, end jvith a load 
clear hiss, sufficiently indicative of their intention. 

“ To witness such a proceeding," says Dr. A. 
Smith," once fall to my own lot. Walking in iho j 
vicinity- of Graham’s Town (South Africa) I hap¬ 
pened to cxcito the attention of a naja, which im- 
> mediately raised its bead, and warned, me of my ' 
| danger by ti}e strength .of its expiration; it then 
commenced to»advance; and, had I not retired, I 
shonld in nIP probability have suffered, had I not 
been fortunate enough to disable it. Even though 
■ I retired I was not satisfied that the danger was 
; past, as tho flight of this snake's enemy does not 
always put a stop to its advance when once com- 
mencad. Au officer of the Cape corps, upon whose 
word the most implicit reliance was to be placed, 
informed me that he was once chased twice round 
his wagon By an Individual of the same species, 
and the pursuit might have been prolonged had 
not a Hottentot disabled the enraged reptile by a 
blow from a long stick." Wo have heard of simi¬ 
lar occurrences, both in India and Africa, when, 
after the destruction of its mate, the surviving 
snake has pursued its enemy with the utmost per¬ 
severance. Pliny, in his account of the Egyptian 
asp, or cobra, after observing that it nsuBlly lives 
in pairs, adds:—“ If one happen to be killed, the 
other seeks with the utmost fury to avenge its 
’ death; it knows and selects the destroyer from 
among crowds, and. can only be deprived of its 
revenge by the mast speedy flight, or the interven¬ 
tion of some rapid river." 

This is also thq character of the hamadryas, a* 
gigantic species of hooded Berpent found in Java, 
Sumatra, Beffgal, Ac., and which » not only ready 
ta attack, but, os Dr. Cantor assures ns, to pursue 
its retreating foe. The hamadryas, of which fine 
spe^ifbens exist in the collection of the Zoological 
Society, is arhoreal in its habits, tenanting the 
trees along the banks of rivers, and feeds on tree- 
lizards and snakes. “ Two specimens of the ha¬ 
madryas in my possession,’’ says Dr. Cantor, “ were 
regularly fed by giving them a serpent, no matter 
whether venomous or not, every fortnight. As 
soon as this food is brought near, the serpent 
begins to hiss loudly, and, expanding the hood, 
rises two or three feet, and, retaining this attitude 
as if to take sure aim, watching tho movements of 
the prey, darts upon it in tbe same way as does the 
naja. When tho victim is kjjlgl by poison, and by 
degrees swallowed, the act is followed by a lethargic 
state, lasting for about twelve hours. Such of the 
other Indian serpents, the habits of which 1 have 
hod opportunity to study from life, show themselves 
much inclined to avoid other serpents, however 
ready they are to attack men and animals when 
provoked or driven by hunger; and I am not aware 
of any’ other of these serpents being recorded as 
preying upon its own kind (that is, upon other 
serpents). A short time ago, however, during my 
sojourn at the Cape of Good Hope, I recci ved from 
high authority the following fact, which throws a 
light upon the habits of tha naja of Southern 
Africa. One of these, befog captured, disgorged 
the body of a puff-adder, which bore the marks of 
having been submitted to the process of digestion." 
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That serpents more frequently feed on other 
serpents than was formerly supposed, is now abun¬ 
dantly proved. The poisonous snakes in India of 
the genus Bumgar^s feed not only upon rats and 
mice and other small quadrupeds, but also upon 
serpents; and in the island of St. Lucia, the elibro, 
a non-venomous snake, feeds principally upon other 
. serpents, and among them upon the rat-tail, « 
Vfenomous species, whose bite, fatal to man and 
other animals, has no effect upon this seeded foe. 
Lieut. Taylor (in Proceeds. Zool. Soc.) says: “ I 
myself have seen on more than one occasion, in 
their combats, the fangs of the rat-tail enter into 
the body or head of the elibro, and bring blood 
from the spot, while the elibro has taken no more 
notice of it than to get the head of the rat-tail into 
his month as speedily as possible, and begin to 
swallow him alive. I have satisfactorily proved 
that the elibro does not kill his nrey before he has 
swallowed it, by allowing a elibro to swallow a 
couresse (a small harmless snake), all excepting 
the very point of his tail, then pulling him out and 
1 giving the couresse again to the elibro, keeping it 
alive for months afterwards. 

“ It may not be uninteresting to describe here a 
fight between a large elibro and a rat-tail, the latter 
being nearly half as thick again as the former, but 
not so long: they were each, however, upwards of 
four feet in length. Upon being placed together 
in a barrel, the elibro immediately seized the rat- 
| tail by the middle, and twisted three times round, 
him; while doing this, the rat-tail bit him in the 
back and drew blood. They both then remained 
quiet for several seconds, when the elibro slowly 
moved his head up behind his own body, and look¬ 
ed over it under its cover to the point which lay 
nearest to the head of the rat-tail which was four or 
five inches distant. Waiting for about a couple of 
seconds in this position (the rat-tail having never 
moved during this interval), the elibro made a dart, 
and with almost incredible rapidity seized the head 
of the rat-tail in his mouth, and began to swallow 
him, which he accomplished in rather more than 
three hours.” v • 

But the dibro does not confine himselj to snakes 
of other species; occasionally, at least, he devours 
the weaker of his own kind. Two clibros were 
kept together by Lieut. Taylor, in a drawer, where 
they lived in harmony ior some weeks. There was 
no great difference between them in size. A day 
or two after, having refused food which Mr. Taylor 
offered them, he again visited the drawer, when to 
his surprise only one snake presented itself. This 
snake, however, was much thicker than usual, and 
semi-torpid; but on being rudely disturbed, he 
revived, and disgorged the remains of his late com¬ 
panion in a ( half-digested state, the scales still re¬ 
maining perfect. 

This circumstance jemiryls us of an occurrence 
which took place a few yearn ago in the Zoological 
Gardens, and which we have elsewhere narrated. 
Two boas were kept together in a large box, and 
when visited by the keeper fn the morning, it was 
found that one had swallovftd the other during the 
night, and lay bloated and torpid. fta a, few days 
he disgorged the scales of his associate. 

. It is a very remarkable fact that the*elibro should 
be unaffected by the poison of the rat-tail, for it is 
ascertained that venomons serpents kill other spe¬ 


cies by their bite, but not individuals of their own 
species; and we have seen that the hooded hama- 
dryas kills its victims by its poison fangs, whether 
those victims be themselves poisonous^w not. 

' It would appear that all poisonous snakes either 
kill or wound, with their venom fangs, the prey 
they are about to swallow. ‘Some of the non- 
venomous snakes, as the boas and pythons, first 
crush their victims to death by enfolding them in 
their strenuous coils; while others, as our com¬ 
mon snake, merely eeizfi their prey and swallow it 
alive, lie.cry of a frog, after being engulfed, 
has been heard for several minutes. 

We may here observe that in the hooded snakes, 
or najas, the pupils of the large glassy eyes are 
circular, and the powers of vision are diurnal. At 
the same time these snakes are active during the « 
hours ofiovening, and even during the night. The 
cobras prey habitually upon rats, small birds, 
lizards, and, one species at least, upon fishes. Dr. 
Cantor assures us that the Indian cobra {Naja lu - 
tescens) not only ascends trees, but frequently takes 
to the water, and even to the aea along the coasts, 
in pursuit of fishes. 

Deadly is the poison ofdhe cobra: it is found to 
be of an arid quality, but what the nature of this 
acid may be has not been determined. Dr. Cantor, 
who tested the fresh poison, states that he is not 
prepared to say that the essential poison itself is 
acid, though it is certainly associated with an acid; 
and he adds that, most probably, from the rapid 
and spontaneous disappearance of its properties by 
keeping, the poison itself consists of some exceed¬ 
ingly unstable compound, which would be wholly 
disorganised under any attempt at isolation by 
chemical means. * 

The specias and varieties of the cobra are very 
widely distributed. India, Assam, the Malayan 
peninsula, the Indian islands, Egypt, and the 
whole of Africa from North to South, possess these 
daffgerous reptiles, which have been celebrated 
from the earliest antiquity, and on which the jug¬ 
glers and snake-charmers of the East have ever 
practised their incantations, and with the feats and 
contortions of which, to the sound of the pipe, they 
have astonished and overawed spectators. On this 
subject we shall here say little, because we have 
treated upon it at considerable length in the Po¬ 
pular History of Reptiles, published by the Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society, to which work we refer our 
readers. 

[to SI COHTUfOSD.J 


THE H6N. HENRY CAVENDISH. 

H is the biographer's privilege to be present at the 
hearth and home of the subject of his memoir, to 
see his every-day performances, to chronicle his 
acts, without explaining to the world bow the home 
was invaded, how the observing eye found means 
to evade the barrier, or the recording pen to write. 
We ask our reader, then, by the force of will, to 
annihilate the last forty-five yegn, and to imagine 
himself the world's denizen in the year 1810, and 
follow us. 

We go to witness a death-bed scene; Clapham 
is the locality; the house is_, at the period of our 
narrative, known as Cavendish House. We enter: 
the domicile has all the aspect of a gentleman's 
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mansion ; but its interior arrangement is so peon- ; is of very antique shape: its cnrls are very tight, 
liar that one wonders wlmt the owner’s avocation , and the queue is of the obsolete form known as tits 
can be. One chamber we see fitted up like a black- knocker pattern. His wrists are enveloped in lace 
smith’s sho£; here are anvils, forges, tempering ruffles, and he has a frill ofc similar material. His 
troughs, files, hammers, and in short almost every- coat is of velvet: its colour was originally violet, 
j tiling that a blacksmith could require; hot there but time and use have faded it down into n sober 
j arc other things too Vrhich a blacksmith would not neutral tint. Its cut is antique, but wc are fami- 
i have. Philosophical apparatus lie about 4n con- lkrised with it in the court dress of the present day. 

| fusion: here ag air-pump taken to pieces, there a Tims much for the appearance of our illustriouk 

1 transit instrument, yonder the compensation pen- strangef, for he is indeed such—'illustrious even 
j duluin of a clock. Vainly we look lor*thg artificer in the sense of heraldry, for lie comes of one of 

! —he is not there. Taking our way through a long our most noble-families ; he is the grandson of a 

corridor wo open a door, and pass into a suite of duke, lint he is celebrated in another sense ; the 

noble apartments. Their aspect is equally strange honourable Henry Cavendish is one of England’s 
with the last, but quite different. They are de- most renowned philosophers—great as a chemist, 
void of furniture, but filled with ail sorts of great as a mathematician, great as an astronomer. 


’ chemical instruments. In one corner is a fur¬ 
nace, the embers of which are yet glowing, prov- 
I ing that the operator has recently been there. 
On a large table in the centre of tho room is an 
electrical machine; by the side of it a Leyden 
battery, and a curious instrument of thick glass, 

! known at this present time by thejdesignalion of 
Cavendish’s emliomctcr; but the most striking 
feature in the apartments is the vast number ot 
thermometers which hang from the walls. Exa¬ 
mining the thermometers more narrowly, we dis¬ 
cover in them a peculiarity of construction. Their 
frames bear traces of home manufacture; there 
are none of the neatly cut figures that we see on 
the thermometer scales of philosophical instrument 
makers, but their scales arc roughly engraved; yet 
no mere amateur has evidently done this, but ono 
who, desirous of having his instruments correct, ‘ 
i lias known how to make them for himself. T/iis 
is evidently a chemist's domain; hut we look in 
vain for the chemist. No ono is there 1 . 

Wandering along in our visit of exploration, we 
j ascend a flight of stairs, and at length witness 
I some signs of human habitation; one sitting-room, 

I meagrely furnished, and one bed-room—that is‘all. 
But perhaps the owner of the mansion, whoever 
lie may be, prefers to live one flight higher. We 
ascend again to find it is not so. All this portion 
ol the house has been converted into an astrono¬ 
mical observatory, two wooms only excepted, the 
furniture of which sufficiently indicates their use. 
They belong respectively to the family domestics, 
a female housekeeper and a footman. Softly! we 
hear a noise in the observatory, and return. In 
onr hurry, we did not thoroughly explore it. Look¬ 
ing more attentively, we see, half hidden behind the 
stand of a large telescope, a pale infirm old man. 
IIo is iutcntly gazing on the stars, ftr twilight has 
almost passed awny. Let ns not disturb liim, luit 
note his appearance and costume before the night 
sets in. In stature lie is below the middle height; 
liis countenance thin and ve^y pale. His forehead 
is broad and intellectual, his eyes arc bright and 
shining, but his features display no trace of senti¬ 
ment or passion ; he might be likened to a sculp¬ 
tured block of marble, were it not for the radiant 
intelligence of his eyes; but that radiance is pecu¬ 
liar : it has in it nothing of human sentiment; it 
is the light of the moonbeam, cold and cheerless. 
Our strange individual is evidently stricken in 
years, and his attire is that which was fashionable 
in his youth. Perukes, even in 1810, are not quite 
unknown, but the perpke of our strange philosopher 


No science was too expansive for the grasp of that 
master-mind, noue’too minute for the limit of his 
scrutiny. To weigh the earth, to unveil tho mys¬ 
teries of the stars, to solve the most complex lunar 
problems—these were the occupations of his file. 
Henry Cavendish seems to have been born for the 
purpose of demonstrating the power of the human • 
mind as a calculating machine, and of proving how 
little the possession of that power implies the co¬ 
existence of those sympathies which ennoble human 
life, rendering man, when lie* rightly directs them, 
that which poets have termed him, God’s noblest 
work. 

The old philosopher, whom we see gazing at the 
[.orbs of heaven, has numbered more than seventy- 
nine years. He who for so long a time has studied 
the decomposition of bodies, and predicted the ad¬ 
vent of eclipses, and calculated the time when co¬ 
mets should reappear, feels that the hour of death 
is at hand. The mystery of death is only knewn to- 
those on whom eternity has dawned, and who have 
stood face to face with the great'Omnipotent. 
There is, besides, a cognate mystery, one little dis¬ 
cussed, but the existefiee of. which is real—the 
sentiment of death approaching. What that sen¬ 
timent, that vague prescience may be, who knows 
save those who have experienced it ? But who, 
at all conversant "Wli death-bed scenes, especially 
those of aged people, can doubt that a vague senti¬ 
ment oj approaching dissolution is often a reality— 
a sentiment which, though vague and nndefinable, 
is often justified by the result, which is speedily fol¬ 
lowed by death itself, so surely as thunder succeeds 
the lightning’s flash. The old philosopher trem¬ 
bles, the telescope drops from his hand, lie utters 
a faint scream. He feels ho is about to die. His 
mental disturbance is but instantaneous; he gets 
up haggard and bleeding, for one of the telescope 
glasses has broken in falling, and has slightly cut 
him. He slowly descends from his observatory to 
the sitting-room, where, sinking into ap arm-ebair, 
he lays his hand upon a bell and rings it gently. 
A male domestic appears. 

“ Edgar,” said Cavendish, addressing him by 
nftmd; “ listen! Have I ever commanded you to 
do an unreasonable thing?” 

The man beard fhis question without much 
astonishment, for his* master had the character 
(not without meriting it) of being an eccentric 
person. Hq replied in the negative. 

“And that being the case,” continued his mas¬ 
ter, “ I believe I have a right,” proceeded Caven¬ 
dish, ** to be obeyed.” 
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The domestic bowed his assent. 

“ 1 shall now give you my hist command,” said 
Cavendish. “I am going to die. 1 shall now 
retire to ray chamber; there let me he alone, for I 
have matters to arrange. Let me be alone for 
eight hours. Tell no one : let no one come near. 
When eight Lours have passed, come and see if I 
am dead. If dead, let lord George Cavendislp 
kaow. This is my last command. Now, go! ” 

The servant knew, from long experience, that to 
dispute his master's will would bo useless. lie 
bowed therefore, and turned to go away. , 

“ Stay—one word,” interrupte’d Cavendish ; 

“ stay—one word. Repeat your orders exactly." 
And thereupon he caused the servant to repeat tho 
directions previously given. Obedience was pro¬ 
mised once more. 

But the directions, even though given by nn oc- 
eeutiie man, were too mysterious to he implicitly 
followed. They seemed to point to suicide; for 
who, not intending this, could foretell so closely the 
period of the great event. One, two, three hours 
passed away. Cavendish hail retired to his apart¬ 
ment, and all was still. Was he dead, or still 
living ? Edgar durst not ascertain; but, feeling 
anxious, as well he might, hurried away to Lon- 
dun, and made tho particulars of his situation 
known to sir Everard Home, the celebrated me¬ 
dical practitioner. Cavendish was personally 
known to sir Everard—known as a mere acquaint¬ 
ance, however, for Cavendish had neither enemies 
nor ti iends. The intimation was so alarming that 
neither sir Everard nor the man could banish en¬ 
tirely the idea that the philosopher’s brain luid 
become turned; that a too arduous devotion to 
philosophical pursuits had begotten insanity. Tho 
will*of Henry Cavendish, loo, was noted for a cer¬ 
tain inflexibility which nothing could swerve from 
a purpose resolved upon. If, therefore, ho had set 
his mind on the commissiomof suicide at some pre¬ 
meditated hour, he would probably do so if not 
interrupted. Such were the reflections which oc¬ 
curred to both the servant and sir Everard as 
they hurried away to Chipham. * . 

They arrived considerably before theVxpiration 
of the appointed eight hours, and, proceeding at 
oneo to the bed-room in which Cavendish lay, lis¬ 
tened for an instant outside the door. Not the 
most acute hearing could discover the slightest 
sound: all was silent within. They entered, Ed¬ 
gar keeping well in the back-ground, not caring 
to encounter liis master’s gaze, after breaking 
tho promise so solemnly given. Sir Everard ap¬ 
proached the bed. The curtains were not drawn; 
Cavendish was not dead, nor was he asleep. His 
eyes were still open; but they appeared not like 
the eyes of a living man. They gazed abstrac¬ 
tedly into s$ace, ns if the world had no lunger any 
object upon which their glances might fail. His 
lips wore quivering, But voiceless—seemingly in 
communion with some invisible being. • 

Sir Everard, approaching still nearer, gently re¬ 
moved the coverlet, and. toek Cavendish by the 
hand. The philosopher, Urns disturbed in Lis 
Iast.reveries, remembered that the slnctity of his 
retirement had been infringed. He started, but 
made no remark. Looking round the chamber, 
lie presently recognised Edgar in the distance, and, 
frowning sternly, beckoned him away. 


Sir Everard asked him if he felt ill. 

“I am not ill.” replied Cavendish, “but I am 
about to die. Don't von think a man of more 
than seventy-nine has lived long enough ? Why 
am 1 disturbed P 1 had matters to arrange. 
Give me n glass of water.” 

Tho glass of water was imndeil to him; he 
drank it* turned cn his hack, closed his eyes, and 
died! 

Such was the end of the homflirabla Henry 
[ Cavendish. .We have n«fc drawn upon our imagi¬ 
nation to* invent a death-bed scene: the most 
daring writer of fiction would scarcely have been 
i guilty of sncli temerity; for tho incidents are 
most improbable. But the mental constitution of 
I this great philosopher was a puzzle to those who 
' knew him best. It defied all their acumen to 
fathom it, and remove its shroud of mystery. 

, Evi a hud he nut been one of England's greatest 
philosopher.^ his biography would have been in¬ 
teresting; but when his numerous discoveries in 
the walks of science aro considered, a double in¬ 
terest is thrown around his career. A sketch of 
his biography \to shall therefore proceed to give. 

Henry Cavendish was ejderson of lord Charles 
Cavendish, third son of the second’duke; his 
mother was burn lady Ann Grey, fourth daughter 
of Henry, duke of Kent.. Nice was the place 
of his birth, in tho year 17:51, his mother having 
retired thither for the benefit of her health. Of 
his infancy and early childhood very little is 
known. We hear of him, almost for the first time 
after his birth, in the year 17-12, when he was 
therefore eleven years old, at which period of his 
life he was sent to the school of the Ruv. Dr. 
Neweonie at. Hackney—a seminary then celebrated" 
for the eduction of aristocratic youths. He re¬ 
mained at this academy seven years, and made 
himself no way remarkable, so far as we can learn, 
j eilhcp by his talents or peculiarities. One eir- 
cuirfstauce in relation to his scholastic career 
deserves comment, ns proving that the extra- 
ord nary reserve which characterised him in after 
years, and made him shun the society of his 
fellows, was only an extreme development of a 
youthful feeling. The records of Dr. Newcome’s 
school reeord that Henry Cavendish never took 
part in certain entertainments got up by the boyR 
for their amusement. And here, before accom¬ 
panying Cavendish in his university career, a cir¬ 
cumstance should he mentioned, which is not, we 
are disposed to think, without significance as con¬ 
nected with the morbid pecuHufities of the subject 
of our memoir* lie lost his mother when only 
two years old. This, though a circumstance 
usTial enough, and which lias occurred frequently 
without generating misanthropic, feelings in the 
child subjected to the privation, was not, we 
think, without an influence on the subsequent 
character of Henry Cavendish. 

In 1749, he matriculated at St. Pcter’s^College, 
Cambridge, where he remained until 1753, and 
then left without taking a dggreo. The latter 
remark also applies to his brother, who was study¬ 
ing at Cambridge at the same time. In explana¬ 
tion of his leaving without a degree, various con¬ 
jectures have been made. The reason advanced 
by some, to the effect that he feared the test of 
examination, is scarcely consistent with the cir- 
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cumstanco of his profound scientific acquirements, 
more especially in the mathematics, as evidenced 
in his future career. Perhaps the extreme dislike 
which he manifested throughout life at being the 
subject of public remark, even in the way of com¬ 
mendation, may have influenced him; or, still more 
likely, we are disposed to think, the existence of 
certain religious scruples which did not accord 
with the university tests, at that time very strin¬ 
gently observed. Even in his early youth he had 
been suspected of entertainiug Unitarian doctrines; 
and though his religious opinions were veiled 
throughout life in extreme mystery, thdre is season 
to believe that the distinguished subject of our 
memoir died as he had lived, without realising to 
himself the Divine inspiration of Holy Writ. 
Those who have traced his career though life, with 
all the minuteness that his aversion to human 
society and his extreme habits of retirement per¬ 
mit, assure us that from the day of hi? baptism he 
never entered a place of worship of any kind, and 
that, when he felt the hour of death to be approach¬ 
ing, he retired to his chamber, as we have already 
described, commanding that no one {night interrupt 
him. What the matters were that, to employ his 
own phrale, “he wished to arrange " in this 
solemn hour, of .course we do not know; but tho 
most probable supposition is, that he desired to pass 
these last moments of existence in silent contem¬ 
plation. It is melancholy to have to record such 
facts. How different would have been his career 
had his love of knowledge been chastened and 
elevated by acquaintance with Him who of all 
others is the object most worthy of being known,. 
Experience has shown, by many a bright example, 
* that it is possible to be a man of profound science, 
and yet to sit with humility at fhe feet of the 
Savionr. 

We do not purpose in this short memoir to 
enter upon the scientific discoveries of Caveityiish ; 
these would embrace too wide a field, and would 
involve points of discussion not suited to the ap¬ 
prehension of a general reader. Perhaps the most 
remarkable investigation associated with his name 
is that respecting the composition of water; which 
fluid, hitherto regarded as an clement or simple 
body, was now proved to be the result of combina¬ 
tion between oxygen and hydrogen. We are 
aware that the merit of Cavendish, as sole dis¬ 
coverer of this interesting fact, has been disputed. 
There is no space here to mention the reasons 
which could be adduced in favour of the scientific 
claims of the subject cf our memoir. Let it suffice 
to say, that he is recognised to ha'-e been the sole 
discoverer of the composition of water by those 
who have gone into the question most deeply, and 
is acknowledged to have contributed the major 
points of the discovery by all. 

It is not with the epestioh of the scientific grade 
of recognition to which Cavendish is entitled, that 
we have to concern ourselves in the course of these 
remarks. That award has long since been made 
by impartial judgqp, and needs no amplification at 
our hands. It is with Cavendish regarded as a 
strange moral phenomenon that we have to deal; 
and we shall best acquit ourselves of that by 
relating a few well attested anecdotes. Up to the 
age of forty, the subject of our memoir was poor— 
his total annual income (being an allowance from 


his father) not exceeding £200; indeed, according 
to some authorities, falling Bhort of that sum. 
This was indeed a small stipend for the son of a 
noble family; and popular, rumour was not slow to 
attribute the restrietedamouht to the displeasure 
of lord Charles Cavendish at the peculiarities and 
impracticable disposition of his son. The truth of 
jthis explanation, however, is by no means ap¬ 
parent. When about the age of forty, a very large 
fortune came into the possession of Henry Caven¬ 
dish, left him, it is believed, by some distant rela¬ 
tive; but concerning this there is again some doubt. 
Our philosopher had so long been obliged to culti¬ 
vate habits of economy, that, without being par¬ 
simonious, these habits had become engrafted in 
his system; and.after indulging in the purchase of 
books and instnifhents to the extent of his fullest 
wishes, he still found that the interest of money 
accumulated faster than he could spend it. He 
therefore presented an example of that very rare 
phenomenon—a man whose pecuniary means were 
so large as to be troublesome. A curious instance 
of one of these singular troubles is fis follows. 

On one occasion, his bankers in the city finding 
that a very large sum of money had accumulated 
in their tills to his account, and thinking that it 
had better not lie idly there, determined to wait 
on him and receive his instructions in the matter. 

Accordingly, one of the prinqipala hied away to 
Clapham with the intention of seeking our philo¬ 
sopher in his lair. That was no such easy matter, 
however; for, once committed to the recesses of his 
den, Henry Cavendish never liked to be disturbed. 

The banker knocked; the subject of his visit 
was a delicate matter, and of course could only be 
communicated personally. * . 

To the interrogatories of the footman as to tvho 
he was, and what his desires might be, of course 
the only answer was that he wished personally to 
communicate with Mr.-Cavendish. 

“ At any rate, sir," replied the footman, “ it 
would be as much as my place is worth to disturb 
him now. You must wait until he rings his 
bell." 

The bariker had waited for more than an hour 
when the" long expected bell rang. The footman 
announced his name. 

“ What docs he want with me P" Cavendish 
was heard to say. 

Tho footman explained the banker's desire to 
have a personal interview. 

“ Tell him I cannot see him. I am very busy," 
was the reply. 

The footman bowed and retired. 

“ Stay," interrupted his master; “ how long 
has Mr.-been waiting P” 

“ For more than an hour, sir.” 

“ Oh, very well, very well. Send him up.”. 

“ I am come, sir," remarked the banker, “ to 
ascertain your wishes concerning a sum of eighty 
thousand pounds now placed to your account." 

“ Does it inconvenience you P” demanded Caven¬ 
dish. “ If so, I can transfer it elsewhere." 

“ Inconvenience, sic P By no means," replied 
the. banker; “ but pardon me for suggesting that 
it is tod large a sum to remain unproductive; 
would you dot like to invest it P” 

“ Invest it, eh P yes, invest it if you like; do 
as you please with it, but don't interrupt me about 
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such things again; I have other matters to think 
about." 

Althongh not a philanthropist in any sense of 
the term, few persons have contributed more 
liberally towards the accomplishment of philan¬ 
thropic objects. Subscription lists, if not the 
bearers of them, found ready access to Cavendish, 
and he dealt with them in a manner peculiarly 
his own. Glancing over the list of subscribers, hd 
noticed the largest amount subscribed, and con¬ 
tributed a like sum. This peculiarity became so 
well known, that it was frequently abused, a 
fictitious subscription being announced Tor the 
purpose of misleading our philosopher. Although 
in early life Cavendish must have exercised no 
little amount of frugality in making his slender 
income suffice, yet a certain ignorance of the value 
of money characterised him thcoughout life: in 
proof of this, the following anecdotes may be cited. 
At a time when the funds of the Royal Institution 
were far less ample than at present. Sir Humphry 
Davy, then attached to that society, had opened a 
subscription list in order to purchase an expensive 
voltaic hattery,’rendered necessary for tho prosecu¬ 
tion of some discoveries which havo since immor¬ 
talised his name, and in which Cavendish was 
largely interested. People hoped that the philo¬ 
sophic millionaire would comedown for a good 
round sum; but he did not contribute one penny, 
notwithstanding the various hints thrown out in 
the proper direction. If this be construed into 
penuriousness, contrast it with the following. A 
scientific gentleman having fallen into pecuniary 
embarrassments, some friends managed to procure 
for him the situation of temporary librarian to 
Cavendish, whoso books were as much confused as 
the pecuniary matters of the librarian. Tbe task 
was executed satisfactorily, and the gentleman 
took his departure, having received the stipulated 
salary, but nothing more.. A short time subse¬ 
quently, Cavendish happened to be present at a 
dinner of the Royal Society, and some friends of 
tho quondagi librarian thought it a good oppor¬ 
tunity for turning the conversation on the subject 
of their protegi. His name accordingly was brought 
on the tapis. “ Ah! how is he, what is hetabout 
inquired Cavendish. " Poor fellow! he is in the 
country, very badly off,” was the reply. “ I am 
very sorry, very," said Cavendish. 

“We were hoping that you would have done 
something for him," the friends ventured to remark. 

“ I—1—I—what could I doP" 

“We were hoping that you would have settled 
a small annuity upon him.” 

A dawn of light seemed to have irradiated the 
brain of Cavendish; the thought, apparently so 
obvious, had only then occurred to min for tlio 
first time. “.True," replied he hurriedly; " would 
a clteque for fifteen thousand pounds he of use V' 

Would a cheque for 1&,0091. be of use P—what a 
question! Tbe cheque was drawn, and the ngedy 
man of science made comfortable for life. 

If the subject of our memoir did not possess 
that active, searching, and, wnat is equally impor¬ 
tant, that discriminating benevolence which seeks 
out the hidden recesses of misery, and chews them 
with timely assistance, we have at least seen that 
he was open to suggestions, and that, when he did 
open his cheque bow, it was after the manner of a 


prince. He had no hatred of mankind, but of 
womankind that much cannot with truth be 
averred. If a female servant chanced to meet 
him in his own house, however inadvertently, it 
was the certain prelude to her dismissal; and the 
whole neighbourhood of Clapham was once lost 
in astonishment at a most remarkable phenomenon. 
It was no less than this: our philcsopher, in one of 
his rural strolls, interposed to save a.lady from 
the attacks of an infuriated bull. ^According to 
all the preconceived notions entertained respect¬ 
ing our friend/ he would more probably have taken 
sides with thfe bull against tbe ludy. 

On one occasion, when dining with the associated 
fellows of tbe Royal Society, somo of the philoso¬ 
phers, after the dinner was over, happened, when 
looking out of the window, to be attracted by the 
appearance of some young lady on the opposite 
Bide of the street, whom curiosity had led to glance 
in the direction of the apartment where so many 
savans were dining. “ How lovely she is!” said 
one. “ What a beauty!” whispered another. The 
moon had arisen, but the fellows were not apostro¬ 
phising the moon. Cavendish, however, thought 
they were, and proceeded to the window to 
participate in their deligllt. No sooner did he 
discover his mistnko than he uttered a faint 
scream, as was his wont when disturbed or 
annoyed, hobbled back to the tableland showed his 
disgust by the one single ejaculation, “ Pshaw 1" 
Though not much addicted to conviviality, he 
‘nevertheless was known to invite a few friends to 
dinner. On these occasions, everybody knew 
beiore-band the bill of fare: a leg offeiutton with 
trflnmingsin other words, a due accompaniment 
of vegetables and sauce. 

Now a leg of mutton—pleasant eating enough 
in itself—is n$t expensive; the number of a dinner 
party, when nothing else is provided, must be 
limited by imperious laws. Once Cavendish ap¬ 
pealed to have forgotten this idea of a limit; he 
invited more guests than a leg of mutton could 
possibly suffice for. The result was an epistolary 
communication to that effect from hia cook: 
(direct verbal communication, we have seen, was 
never permitted). “ Tbe leg of mutton will not 
bo enough." “ In that each provide two," replied 
Cavendish. But we must drapr this memoir of a 
celebrated man to a close, and shall do it by 
| quoting the words of bis biographer. 

| “ Such, then, was Cavendish in life and death, as 

he appeared to those who knew him best. Morally, 
his character was a blank, ancLcan be described only 
by a series of negations. He did not love, he did 
. not hate, he did not hope, he did not fear, he did 
nob worship as others do. He separated himself 
1 from his fellow men, and apparently from God. 
i There was nothing earnest, enthusiastic, heroic, or 
) chivalrous in his natuse, and as little was there 
i anything mean, grovelling, or ignoble. Ho was 
! almost passionless. All that needed for its appre- 
) hension more than the pure intellect, or required 
the exercise of fancy, imagination, affection, or 
| faith, was distasteful to Cavendish. An intellectual 
brad thinking, a pair of wonderfully acute eyes 
! observing, and a pair of very skilful hands 
' experimenting or recording, are all that I realise 
in reading his memorials. His brain seems to 
have been but a calculating engine; his eyes inlets 
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0 j- vision, not fountains of tears ; his hands instru- He Ci 
ujonts of manipulation, which never trembled with likes, 
emotion, or were clasped together in adoration, may 1 
tliauksgivipg, or despair; his heart only an mavi 
anatomical organ, necessary for the circulation of ana ‘ 
the blood. Yet if such a being, who reversed the seem 
maxim “ Nihil humani me alionuin pulo,” cannot bility 
be loved, as little can he be abhorred or despised, asked 


He can buy flour where he likes, from whom he 
likes, and in such quantities as he likes; lie 
may take apprentices or not, as he pleases: he 
mav make loaves of Buch sizes as he may choose, 
ana may put such a price upon them as may 
seem to him proper—limitod only by the proba¬ 
bility or otherwise of his obtaining the price 
asked. It is true that there are some laws 


He was, in spite of the atrophy or non-de\%lopment *whieh control his proceedings. Ho must sell 


of many of the faculties which are found in those his bread by weight; he must give good weight 
in whom the “element^ ave Uindlv mixed,” as and li&nest bread; and the hours of his trading 
truly a genius as the mere poets, painters, and on -Sunday are placed under limit. If ho 
musicians, with small intellects and -hearts, and adultefates Iris bread, he is, of course, a dig- 
large imaginations, to whom the world is so billing honest man in the same sense as any other 
to bend the knee. Cavendish did not stand aloof deceiver. In Paris, however, the government 
from other men in a proud or supercilious spirit, exercise a degree of control over the malting 
refusing to count them as fellow* He felt him- and selling of bread, such ns has not been known 
self separated from them by a great gulf, which in England for many centuries, 
neither they nor he could bridge over, and across Let us look baekalittlcatthisbread-queBlion, 
which it was vain to extend hands or exchange to compare past times with present in London, 
greetings. A sense of isolation fronf his brethren In olden days there were many coni markets in 
made him shrink from their society and avoid the metropolis, of which the chief was on Corn- 


their presence; but be did so as one conscious 
of an infirmity, not boasting o£ an excellence. 
He was like a deaf mute sitting apart from a 


hill, so named from this very circumstance. 
During the fifteenth century there were grana¬ 
ries maintained by the city corporation; the 


circle, whose looks arfll gestures show that they j mayor and aldermen were accustomed to pur- 
arc uttering and listening to music and eloquence, j chase and store corn in cheap seasons, in order 
in producing or welcoming which he can be no ! to keep down the price' in times of scarcity, 
sharer. He dwelt apart, and, bidding the world j One of the lord mayors, sir Stephen Brown, in 
farewell, took the self-imposed vows of a scientific ! 1138, is commended by Fuller in that lie 
anchorite, and, like the monks of old, shut himself j “ charitably relieved the wants of the poor 
up within his cell. It was a kingdom sufficient j citizens, by sending ships at his own expense 


for him, and from its narrow window he saw as 
much of ttgkmiverse as he cared to see. It had 
a throne also, and from it he dispensed royal gifts 
to his brethren. Ho was one of the uuthanked 


to Dantzie, whieli returned laden with rye, and 
which seasonable supply soon sunk grain to 
reasonable rates." In our own day, whealen 
bread is eaten to an extent that has probably 


benefactors of his race, who was patiently teaching 1 never been equalled at any former period of our 


and serving mankind, whilst they were shrinking history; even the poor, small as may be the 
from liis coldness, or mocking liis peculiarities. : quantity they obtain, cat wheaten bread as well 
He could not sing for them a sweet song, or j as their betters; for^ in truth, tlic bakers make 
create a “ thing of beauty," which should be'a “joy , very litLle bread of barley, oats, or rye. Not 
for ever,” or touch tlioir hearts, or fire tlieir , so in past times. . Harrison, in liis “ Account of 
spirits, or deepen their reverence or their fervour. < England in the days of queen Elizabeth,” says: 
He was not a poet, or priest, or a prophet; but “ Tlie bread throughout tho Jand*is made of 
only a cold, clear intelligence, laying down pure such grabie nS the soil yieldeth ; neverthelcsse 
white light, which brightened everything on : the goatilitic commonlie provide themselves 
which it fell, but warned nothing—a star of at suffioiehtlie of wheat for their ownc .tables, 
least the second, if < not of the first magnitude in j whilst their household and poore neighbours, in 
the intellectual firmament.” Ilow mournful to some Bliircs, arc inforced to content themselves 
think that a man with so many excellences stood j with rie and barloie; yea, and in time of dearth, 
aloof from that generous and ennobling faith which ! manio with bread made either of bran, peasen, 
would have quickened his dormant affections, and or otes, or of altogether, and some acorns 
suporadded to his.irdellectual eminence the attrne-1 among.” About the reign of Elizabeth, the 
tiveness of Christian love. I London bakers were under stringent, rulos; and 

_1_ still more pressing were the laws which operated 


suporadded to his.irdellectual eminence the attrac¬ 
tiveness of Christian love. 


BREAD AT HOME AND BREAD ift 
PARIS. 

That important visitoi>the baker, is with us, 
in many respects, a different kind of personage 
from the baker of Paris. We know him as one 


upon millers and corn-dealers. 

There is a curious record to show that Strat¬ 
ford, in Essex, supplied London with part of its 
bread in those days. Carts laden with bread 
came from Stratford every morning; and on 
one occasion, when corn and flour wore scarce, 


whose whitened fustian clothing, and face almost i “ there was such a press about the carts, that 


as white, and basket laden with four-pound one man was reads to destroy another, striving 
and two-pound Waves, appears at our doors every to be served far their money.” The city 
day, supplying the “ staff of life ” to those who granaries were kept’up—not for the purpose of 
can pay for it. And if we follow the baker to | g!.ving\oora t but of soiling it below the nftrket 
his home, and inquire concerning his mode of j price in dear times. < The motive was kind, but 
conducting business, we find that he is just as j repeated difficulties" occurred in putting it in 
free from legal restraint as most other traders. I practice; aud on same occasions it was found 
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necessary to order that no com should be sold 
below the market price; while in others the 
exact quantity was prescribed which might be 
sold in one day. The twelve great city com¬ 
panies (goldsmiths, fishmongers, etc.) were 
all expected to store the city granaries with 
corn, and to sell it to the corporation at fixed 
prices, that it might afterwards be sold to the 
poor; the plan was very artificial, and led te 
repeated wranglings; and when the granaries 
were burned at the great fire in 1666, the‘system 
was suddenly brought to an end. There have 
never since been any public granaries an Lon¬ 
don. the storing of corn being left entirely to 
individual enterprise. 

But the bakers of London remained under 
the tight hand of the law, although the public, 
granaries were abandoned. The Stratford 
bakers, mentioned above, sent their bread to 
London in carts, and the cartB took up their 
stations in Comhill and Cheapside; but it was 
ordained that the Stratford bread should be 
“ two ounces in the penny wheat-loaf heavier 
than the penny wheat-loaf baked in the city ”— 
probably as a boon to the citizens. On one 
occnsion, Slow tells us a Stratford baker, as a 
punishment for selling light-weight loaves, was 
drawn on a hurdle through tlio London streets, 
with a fool's cap on his head, and the unlucky 
loaves suspended around his neck. In those 
days, not only was it necessary for the baker to 
make his loaves of delinito weight, hut the price 
he was to charge for them was dictated by 
others, not by himself. The assize of bread 
regulated all this. The penny loaf was a 
penny loaf still, whether the price of wheat 
were high or low; but it varied in size or 
assize, according. to rules laid down by those 
in authority and the difficulty of establishing 
saeli rules fairly was the chief cause of the 
abandonment of the assfee in modern times. 
Some of the regulations for tho baking trade 
now seem to us strange and incomprehensible; 
such, for instance, as a prohibition to the baking 
and selling of loaves oi'nousehottkbrca^ at more 
than twopeneo each, except at Christmas. 
About a century and a half ago, the assizq regu¬ 
lation was, that when wheat was thirty shil¬ 
lings per quarter, the penny loaf should weigh 
one pound; and it will be found, on a little cal¬ 
culation, that this tallies very nearly with the 
relative prices at the present day; only that, in 
the former time, the price was compulsory, and 
in the present voluntary. In 1815, the assize 
on bread in London was abolished; and since 
that time the bakers have not been much pressed 
upon by the legislature. An act of parliament 
made a few regulations in 1836, of which one was 
that bread should be made and sold by weight, 
and not by quarterns £iul half-quarterns. 

Now let us turn the picture and look on the 
Parisian side of it. What do wo there See? 
The Paris baker is hemmed Jn by lawB on ©very 
side. He can barely call his shop his own, or 


such a nature as to leave him no profit, he 
would “shut np shop,” and depart altogether; 


hut tho singulavily of the system is. not in tho 
denial of profit, but in the fringe-work of regu¬ 
lations which bounds all bis proceedings. 

, This government interference with the Pari¬ 
sian bakers is of very early date, five or six 
centuries ago the fraternity was under a court 
officer called the Grand J’anelicr; and admis¬ 
sion into it could only bo olttaincd by one who 
had gohe through all the stages, fr om the win- 
nower of the flour to the head^jOflrncymnm 
In later ages, the control of the bakers was 
' t ransferred from tho grand pnneticr to the pre¬ 
fect of police. The prefect issued edicts from 
! time* to time, regulating tho mixing of the 
] dough, tho choice of ingredients, the size of the 
loaves, and the price to be charged for the 
] bread. Tho number of bakers is limited; and 
1 not only is a baker prohibited from commencing 
business without a certain official ordeal, but he 
is also forbidden to abandon it without permis- 
i sion obtained. The bakers«aro placed in four 
, classes, according as they use less than two, two, 
three, or four sacks of flour per day. 

Even the apprentices of tho bakers are so 
: much under control, that their dresses are pre- 
; scribed, both within and»withont the limits of 
■ the bakehouse. Tho period of apprenticeship 
j is defined, and also the amount of premium 
! paid. Of course, in such a state of government 
1 influence, tho ambition of the baker leads him 
1 to aspire to be a “ baker of four sacks a-day,” if 
the can ; I ecauso tbe chief baker or “syndic ” of 
' the fraternity is a personage of no mean im- 
; port unco; and tbe bakers genc^gjlly, though 
finder tbe vigilant eye of the law, arc not ex- 
l posed to the same kind of individual eompeti- • 
tion as those of London. 

' In Londo#, as has already been stated, there 
arc no public granaries now maintained by the 
stato or by the corporation; hut in Paris the 
old system in this respect still survives. Every 
baker is compelled to keep a certain quantity of 
flour in a public granary, the quantity to depend 
on the amount of his daily trade. 

How strange does it now seom to us hero in 
i England, to read of what occurred at Paris in 
1853! The supply of broad was scanty, because 
com was scanty; and tho scantiness gave rise 
to high prices. The poorVomplaincd, natu- 
. rally enough; and the government, heeding the 
’ complaints, compelled bakers to sell bread at a 
, certain fixed price, whatever the price of corn 
1 might have been. But the leakers would have 
been ruined thereby, for the bread actually cost 
, them more thaft they were empowered to receive; 
an4 the government guaranteed to reimburse 
irliament i them at some future period. This reimburse¬ 
ment, however, could only come from tho taxes 
| raised from the comnjuuity generally; ami wo 
I thus see how singularly the mode of proceeding 
i works "out its own results. In London, alas i 
i we have poverty enough, and hunger enough; 

: but somehow or other, unless our fellowmeu be 
absolutely penniless, there is always bread for 
them; there are, whatever may hove been the rich¬ 
ness or scarcity of the harvest, always bakers who 
have a store of loaves on their shelves, and whose 
quantities and prices of bread are regulated en¬ 
tirely without the interference of the government. 
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Is the clioico*of a wife, excellence of moral and religious 
character must he the first greal essential. —Your own re¬ 
ligious interests on earth are deeply involved in marriage. 
What comfort, what peace of mind can the husband have, 
where there is inconstancy, irreligion, and infidelity on the 
purf j h e wife ? Marry an irreligious woman, 1 and you 
will have no'Sweetie resource to flee to in the hour of re¬ 
ligions need. There will bo none to admonish you when 
yon neglect your religious duties. An irreligious wife can¬ 
not counsel you when you are under the inliuonccof severe 
temptation, neither can she assist to resolve'yuur doubts in 
cases of conscience. To all matters of religious expdrience 
the friend of your bosom will be a stranger and an alien. 
Sho cannot help you, she cannot sympathise with you, she 
cannot understand you. 1 Cor. ii. 14:, “But the natural 
man recciveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
arc foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, be¬ 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Sad must be the con¬ 
dition of the husband whose grids his spouse cannot relieve, 
and whose trials she cannot share. Many young men have 
great difficulty in maintaining their hold of religion and 
in discharging its duties men when single. How will that 
difficulty be increased if they marry irreligious wives! If 
now you find it hard work to keep the ceminands of your 
Maker, if you now make such indifferent progress in re¬ 
ligion, what will you do when united to one who has no re¬ 
ligion, one who has never even sought it with success? 

Religion is worth more than beauty, accomplishments, 
and talent. “ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her 
price is far above rubies. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her. Shu will do him good, and not evil, all 
the days of her life. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” 

It frequently happens that an ungodly wife uses her hus¬ 
band's profession of religion as the instrument of persecu¬ 
tion. Unchristianising him fur the least provocation, and 
often, without any cause whatever, she shakes his faith 
• and harrows his heart. You may demur to this and 
say, although the female I should like to marry is not re¬ 
ligious, she is mild aud gentle, and therefore will not put a 
stumbling-block in my path. Tho Scriptures tell us that 
“ the carnal mind is enmity against God." You must either 
deny tho Scripture doctrine, or grant that your quiet in¬ 
tended may one day turn upon you. 

Pause, young man, before you marry an irreligious'wife. 
Men hare been more than conquerors through the blood of 
the Lamb, and gone safe home to heaven, although tbeir 
wives did not serve God. But are you equal to such a 
task ? Can yon roll the stone of Sisyphus ? Let your own 
unfaithfulness answer the question. Let your meagre re¬ 
ligious attainments answtr it. Let the frequency with 
which you have gone astray from God and brought your¬ 
self into condemnation^msivor the question. You have no 
grace to spare. Be houest with yourself, and you will feel 
that, eo far from needing one to hinder you in the way to 
heaven, yon require one to assist you in your progress. 

This earth is uot the only world in which you will be re¬ 
ligiously influenced by your marriago. Its results will make 
you happier among the spirits of just men made perfect, or 
more miserable in the unknown regions, of the lost. The 
influences of marriage go beyond earth’s narrow confines, 
and cleave to the disembodied spirit throughout the mighty 
cycle of the eternal years. The wifo on earth that best 
deserves the name of angel is she who 

“ Tries esch art, reproveHsaeh dull delay. 

Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way.” 

• 

Good health is too important a matter to he overlooked 
in choosing a partner for life. —Health is next to piety in 
the scale of the ascertained value of blessings. It is more 
than fortune. Fortunes have been wasted in vain to supply 
its lack of service. Continual sickness is a continual calamity. 


* The following passages are extracted from a very useful 
little work bearing this title, and which is quite e manual of 
gooil counsels to those who are meditating the important step 
of matrimony. London : Hamilton, Adams, A Co. 


It interferes with tho regular coursj of business and of life. 
A sickly wife can do nothing for herself, nor for any one else. 
Servants must manage her household, and strangers train 
her children. Continued sickness is the heaviest possible 
source of expenditure, and tho destruction of home comfort. 
Of course, when affliction comes unforeseen, and in the order 
of the providence of God, it must be taken aa one of tho 
trials of life. Under such circumstances, a husband receives 
divine consolation and providential provision. Should such 
unforeseen trials ever be yours, youthful reader, we hope you 
will do honour to‘your sex, by a ceaseless vigil in the sick 
room of your ailing wife. This would be your duty, and 
we know too much of the goodness of the youthful heart, 
when under the reign of grace, to doubt your capacity and 
willingness for its performance. Notwithstanding this, 
religion gives you no wnrrant wilfully and knowingly to 
form an alliance witji disease. Do not seek to have a 
continuous doctor's bill rolled up in your marriage settle¬ 
ment. ” 

Some diseases are hereditary. Deliberately to many 
where such diseases are knowu to exist, is worse thau folly. 
It is to help to spread an evil among mankind, to transmit 
a calamity and a scourgo to future generations. Many 
children have boon a plague to themselVes, and a burden 
to their parents and society, during the whole course of 
their lives, in consequence of this imprudence. Weigh 
well the value of good health and a good constitution before 
you marry. 

Correct domestic habits belong to the class of essentials. 
—Some females seem happiest when they are gtfdding about 
from house to house, and jaunting from one locality to 
another. Wherever there are friends to entertain them, 
they are sure to go. The carrier’s van, the gig, the 
omnibus, the carriage, the railway train, every kind of 
road, every mode of travelling, and every species of con¬ 
veyance, is pressed into tho service of their roving dis¬ 
position. One feels half inclined to think them stray 
members of an Arab tribe. Forest rangers are very well 
in their way, but do not marry a ranger, as you would 
avoid perpetual motion. It is but little in domestic 
management and supervision that edn be-done by proxy; 
and when tho wife is frequently abroad, things ore sure to 
go wrong at home. A wife can have very little regard for 
hor husband’s purse, who trusts servants with the exclusive 
management of all her household affairs. 

Extravagance is as injurious as excessive visiting. Under 
its baneful influence, the amplest fortune must disappear, 
as snow melts unde, the influence of the sun. You may 
not always be able to lay your hand on the particular ex¬ 
travagance by which your, property is being wasted, bnt 
you wi’l 'feel that it is not the less really diminishing, 
because the particular form of its decrease is almost im¬ 
perceptible. It will not be particularly consoling for you 
to know that your hard earnings are being frittered away 
in frivolity, or squandered in extravagance. 

Covetousness is quite as great an evil in household 
management as extravagance. It abridges the necessaries 
of life, destroys domestic comfort, and even defeats its own 
purpose, because persons invariably pay dear for their 
determination to cheapen everything. A covetous house¬ 
keeper will look shy at your relatives, scare away every one 
of your visiting friends, and even destroy your own health 
by her slave-driving parsimony. Some fem&los are every¬ 
thing you can desire, except this one thing-^-they cannot 
keep your house in order. They are beautiful, wealthy, 
refined, amiable, and accomplished, hut they cannot 
'manage. Let none think'that superiority in these things 
disqualifies for domestic duties. You will find as many 
slatternly wives and bad housekeepers among the vnlgar 
and ordinary, as you mil find among the accomplished and 
refined. 

Nothing can redeem tho want of good domestic qualities. 
With them you may be happy, without them you jterer 
can. Ib, the lady to whom you intend paying your 
addresses fond of housekeeping now? Is she domestic 
now ? If she is not now, you have no reason to expact 
that she will be after your nuptials. 
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ever books be could get hold of—works of useful 
knowledge excepted. The neighbourhood fur¬ 
nished buj; few books to please him, for he de¬ 
clared every work prosy and dull which required 
the exercise of thought and attention. He had 
got hold, unfortunately, of many popular extrava¬ 
gant German romances, abounding with unreal 
n.ft’fitufig} of human life, and with exploits of free¬ 
booters'^ aim -military adventurers. With his ima¬ 
gination inflamed, and his mind vitiated by the 
perusal of such garbage) the reader will readily 
understand how the prospect of following his 
father’s trade, ns a farmer, became quite ‘loath¬ 
some to his taste. 

The circumstances of his family, however, left 
him no option but to set himself to what he con¬ 
sidered an employment unfavourable to his aspir¬ 
ing genius. Ulrich’s first day’s work, ou leaving 
school, was to tend a herd of cattle in a meadow, 
and to prevent them breaking through a hedge; 
but, having taken a romance with him to keep 
him from weariness, he was soon transported be¬ 
yond all earthly cares; and his father the day after 
had to redeem several oxen, winch had broken 
through the hedge, and established themselves as 
uninvited guests in the rich hay-field of a neigh¬ 
bour. To awaken Ulrich from his extravagant 
dreams cf the romance writers, he was sent to 
hold the plough, which his father thought would 
take him away from his books. But there Ulrich 
i proved himself a very inventive genius; for, turn-, 
ing his back to the horses, he made a Beat of the 
plough-tree, used the two handles of the plough as 
a reading-desk, on which he laid the legend of ihe 
• “ Twelve sleeping Virgins,” and found great de¬ 
light in having bodily exercise and mental food at 
the same moment. The boy who <iught jo have 
driven the homes, observing the example of his 
young master, amused himself in chase of butter¬ 
flies. The honest horses, however, knew their 
duty, and continued their toil with incessant' dili¬ 
gence, till their accustomed hour at noon arrived; 
it was then found that they had turned an acre or 
so of a neighbour’s finely sprouting wheat into a 
roughly-ploughed field. 

With great patience Ulrich’s father bore the 
negligence of his son; but that patience was to be 
still more sorely tried. The memoirs of a famous 
German freebooter became Ulrich’s favourite study: 
he could scarcely, indeed, be torn from it. The 
daring nature of his robberies on the highway, 
the heroism of Ins character, and the occasional 
glimpses of generosity he showed to those in his 
poorer, almost turned the brain of the youth. He 
could not then see that such heroes were the ppts 
of society, living beyond all law and civilisation, 
with the gallows as the usual termination of their 
career. So foolishly addled had his head become, 
that he even seriously meditated forming a troop 
of his own, with himself at their head as their 
noble captain. Gathering round him his young 
village companions, Ulrich had harangued them 
gravely and mysteriously on the subject, promis¬ 
ing them that instead of herdiug cattle or driving 
sheep, they should live at perfect freedom in black 
forests abounding with deer, or in ruined castles 
beneath whose vaults were hidden treasures. In 
short, like our own Robin Hood, they weie to lead 
a merry life under the greenwood tree, taking 


whatever they needed '.from any traveller that 
came within their reach. German youths are no¬ 
toriously imaginative; and we need not wonder at 
such effects being produced.in Ulrich by his ro¬ 
mance reading, when we see the results which 
the habitual perusal of narratives of crime has 
produced on the youthful population of our own 
country. 

Ulrich’s father happened, however, to hear of 
his sOh’s fine scheme, and saw the necessity of 
curbing his fancy, though the power to do so was 
now greatly beyond his reach. Punishment he 
dared not think of, and persuasion, he feared, 
would be fruitless. “ But an end must be nut to 
this,” he said, “cost what it will.” He deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to send Ulrich to his uncle by 
the mother's side^ in Hamburgh, to see if change 
of scene, and the wise example of his Linsnuui, 
could not direct him to some useful object. 

This uncle, by bonest perseverance and the 
blessing of a kind Providence on bis business, had 
amassed considerable wealth. He was a bachelor; 
and though be bad had little communication with 
his relatives, yet Ulrich’s mother was tenderly at¬ 
tached to him as being ber only brother—an at¬ 
tachment which, as will be seen in the sequel, was 
not unreturned by him. 

Ulrich joyfully prepared for his departure. lie 
was anxious to go iuto the world, which, accord¬ 
ing to his glowing imagination, stood ready to re¬ 
ceive with open arms so gifted a youth as he was. 
Ho was also iully persuaded that, as he had been 
always delighted to sec any relations that lived in 
the neighbourhood, so tho joy of those who dwelt at 
a distance to see him must be much greater. But 
another rare project had seized his brain. From 
reading so many romances he bad betaken himself 
to writing one, and had filled up nearly a ream of 
paper with an extravaganza of his own composi¬ 
tion. This, he thdlight, .would be purchased 
by some publishers with the greatest avidity, 
and yield him a large sum of money. Of this he 
entertained not the smallest doubt, which lightened 
hi s jo umpy through the dreary heaths of Holstein. 

With, a small packet of linen, his manuscript in 
his tjjnnb, and a lettefr from bis lather, which his 
(fid schoolmaster had written for him, Ulrich en¬ 
tered the Hanseatic city by the Altona gate about 
two o'clock in a fine October day; and having de¬ 
posited his luggage in a small inn near St. Mi¬ 
chael’s church, he set forth in quest of his uncle’s 
abode. 

That worthy citizen, whose name was Salmon, in¬ 
habited a large hotel-like-looking building, which 
served him for a commodious warehouse as well 
as a comfortable private dwelling. Such, indeed, 
was his reputation, that before he had reached his 
fiftieth year he had been chosen a senator of tho 
city; and although at tha^age he was regarded as 
little better than a minor by his colleagues, yet 
he Showed as much practical wisdom as the greater 
portion of his seniors put together. Before the 
door of his peacefuf citadel Ulrich now stood, and, 
boldly turnjng the bandle to go in, found, to Iris 
surprite, tiiat it rung a bell of its own accord. 
He entered the large hall, and was met by a 
smart servant-maid. 

“ Is Mr. Salmon at home P" he asked rather 
abruptly. 
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" Do you mean his worship the Iierr senator. P" 
she replied, in a tone of offended dignity. “ If so, 
the senator is at home, but cannot see any one to¬ 
day.” 

“ Is he, then, so ill P" said Ulrich. 

“ Ill ? no; he is at table, and never allows any 
one to disturb bim at dinner." 

Tell him,” continued Ulrich, “that his nephew 
r-Ulrich Alvcn— is waiting to see him.” ‘ 

The maid went up the steps into a room leading 
from the hall, and Ulrich, nothing abasned, fol¬ 
lowed closely behind her. 

Senator Salmon had been afflicted foi* the last 
sis weeks by his old enemy, the gout; but now, 
freed from pain, he was about to enjoy at dinner a 
favourite dish, to which he had all that time been 
a stranger, when Ulrich entered, having scarcely 
allowed the girl time to deliver.his message. The 
senator, thus untimelily disturbed, surveyed his 
visitor with a look of surprise and displeasure, and 
called out: “ Well, young man, what unavoidable 
necessity has prevented yon from waiting till to¬ 
morrow with your business P” 

Ulrich was a little discouraged by his reception; 
yet, quickly recovering his self-reliance, ho began 
to run on about his plans and expectations in a 
very obsenre and confused manner, till his nncle 
abruptly interrupted him by saying: “ What are 
yon talking about, boy P I expected nothing less 
then that - your'father's house, and barns, and 
stables, were all burned down, or that his meadows 
and fields were destroyed by a whirlwind or water-* 
spout; and instead of that, you have been trou¬ 
bling me with nothing but nonsense. Allow me, I 
beg of yon, young man, to enjoy in peace the first 
good dinner I have seen after six weeks of pain 
'and suffering; and as the dish before me is getting 
cold, go into. the. ad joining room and write down 
your address: I will let yon know when it will bo 
convenient for me to spcalj to you.” 

Although a good deal confounded, Ulrich re¬ 
membered the letter of introduction he had 
brought from home; so ho drew it from his 
pocket, laid it silently on the t#ble, and hastened 
from the apartment. Ho wrote hot only his ad¬ 
dress in the room to which he was directed, but 
added something more, by way of affording his 
uncle in black and white a specimen of his high 
abilities. This necessarily took up a little time. 
The prudent senator had in the meantime taken 
up the letter; and, notwithstanding the danger of 
the roasted capon beforo bim getting cold, his 
habits, as a true man of business, would not allow 
bim to put it in his pocket without reading it. 
The result of his perusal was, that he gave orders 
to the waiting-maid to entertain Ulrich before he 
left the hfiuse with nothing more than bread and 
cheese and* small-beer. The youth did not de- 
spfse the humble meal set before him ; it was too 
much like home for him to remark any particular 
difference from his father’s table; besides, he was, 
in spite of all his silly romance reading, a lad of 
good temper and of an amiable disposition. He 
therefore did full justice to the rations provided 
for him, but went away, inWardly resolved that he 
woflld* prove to his uncle how independent he was 
of his aid. Was he not a genius; and Bad he not 
in his portmanteau a manuscript of priceless value? 
To a publisher he would forthwith go. 


To conceive the design, and to execute it, were 
simultaneous processes with Ulrich. The first 
bookseller be went to looked at the manuscript, 
turned over a few leaves, tossed it down on his 
counter, and begged sarcastically to decline so 
hopefnl a purchase. Nothing daunted, Ulrich 
went to another, who, having, examined a page or 
two, replied: “Are you serious, yonng man, in ask¬ 
ing me to risk my money on such stuff. w* 0 " vB , 
Let me advise you to take it homef'Shd put it in 
the fire as soon as possible.” Still undeterred by his 
ill success, Ulrich resolved to make one trial more; 
but the resfllt was not more encouraging: for, in 
this instance, the bookseller, after a slight survey, 
looked sternly at him, and said:— 

“I fear, young man, yon must have escaped 
from a mad-house, and it would be a kindness to 
send for a police officer to take yon where you 
might be lodged in safety, till your friends are in¬ 
formed that you are caught! *' So speaking, the 
uncourteou*s bibliopole tossed 1 the manuscript back 
to Ulrich, leaving him to pick it up and walk out 
of the shop with feelings very different to those 
with which ho>had entered it. 

On reaching the little inn where he lodged, 
Ulricli retired at once t<f his bedroom, and began 
seriously to consider the disappointment ho had 
experienced. Silence, solitude, and separation 
from all who were accustomed to feed his vanity, 
greatly helped him to inquire into the state of his 
mind. Being naturally ingenuous, and remember¬ 
ing some early precepts of a religious character 
instilled into his mind, he came to the conclusion 
,that, instead of being a gening, he had scarcely 
eftmmon sense. One day in Hamburgh had done 
more to destroy his self-confidence than the advice? 
of his parent! had effected in years. He spent 
a vesy rostTess night; and when next day he 
received a note fromr senator Salmon, stating 
“ that his nephew might visit him at three o’clock. 
in •the afternoon,” he repaired to his nncle’s 
mansion, much changed in his demeanour from the 
day before. 

On being shown into the dining-room, he found 
the senator sitting by the fire, with his suffering 
feet wrapped in flannel, and thrust into slippers 
twice as large as his ordinary shoes. His reception 
of his nephew was much more friendly than on the 
previous visit. He shook him by the hand, praised 
his punctuality in the time of his coming, and said 
with a smile: “ What I have to tell' yon can be 
said partly at table, for dinner is just being served 
up, and I have no inclination .to eat it half cold, 
as I was obliggd to do yesterday." 

It was an excellent dinner, and .Ulrich showed 
that he had brought an appetite with him from 
Holstein, fully capable of doing justice to it; 
indeed, being somewhat ashamed of his insatiability, 
he twice remarked to»his uncle that he thought 
the air of Hamburgh made one very hungry. 
The senator asked him many questions about his 

[ orents, and his own pursuits, until Ulrich at last 
et loose his tongue in praise of his manuscript, 
which, notwithstanding its rej^tion by the book¬ 
sellers, he still thought a precious treasure, keep¬ 
ing it safely wrapped up in the bottom of his huge 
pocket. The senator desired to sje it, and read 
part of it during the change of courses St dinner. 
He began, however, to turn over the leaves qnicker 
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nod qnicker—reading a passage here, and another 
there; but only remarked, when he had finished 
the examination: “ Ay, nephew, you write a to- 
I lerably good hand.” 

! After dinner was concluded, they returned to 
' the fireside, when Mr. Salmon, addressing Ulrich 
I with great seriousness, said: “ Now nephew, which 
| did you like best—the bread and cheese on 
I •whifla^no. dined yesterday, or the roast-beef and 
delicacies on which yon have dined to-day P" 

“ Oh,” answered Ulrich, " I would much prefer 
! my table ef to-day, uncle!” * 

j " Well, then,” continued his uncle, “ I will show 
I you the way to obtain a continuance of it. luring 
your manuscript here from the table.” Hastily 
Ulrich obeyed the desire, and put it into his 
uncle’s hand. Slowly did the latter take hold of 
it; but in a moment, to the painful astonishment 
of Ulrich, he threw it into the fire, saying: “ We 
I must, in the first place, get rid of this foolish 
nonsense.” Ulrich balled out to save it, but the 
senator turned a deaf ear to him, and kept him 
back from any attempt to snatch it from the 
flames. The manuscript burned brightly, and in 
a few minutes its ashes were not to bo distin¬ 
guished from those arotfnd it. Ulrich sat speech¬ 
less, witnessing the sad end of all his literary 
hopes, and the utter destruction of a work which, 
in spite of his repulses by the booksellers, would 
in time, he thought, have secured him an undying 
reputation, besides endless profit. The uncle, how¬ 
ever, calmed him down with the following speech. 
“ It was above all things needful, nephew, that 
j we should be freed from the nonsense you had, 
brought together in that manuscript. I sa*w 
'enough, in the few passages I read, to satisfy me 
that had any eyes but mine perused it, it would 
have ruined your reputation for eVer. In the 
letter you left yesterday, there were a few lines 
inclosed from your mother, my good sister. She 
puts confidence in my power and inclinatidq to 
serve her son. She has a right to do so, and I 
wish to show that such confidence is not mis¬ 
placed ; provided, indeed, that you, nephew, do not 
rove foolish or obstinate. When I left my 
umble parental and God-fearing home, in order 
to make my way through the world, my dearly- 
loved sister felt deeply for me, and as I took leave 
of her, shedding many hot tears, she pressed three 
specie dollars into my hand, and thus doubled my 
little capital. She had earned that sum with great 
labour during the previous winter, working two 
hours later every evening at her wheel; besides 
this, she assisted a young widow, whose husband 
had lately died and left her but scantily provided 
for, in her household affairs, while harvest was>in 
hand. This I happened to hear in a whispered 
conversation between the two; and I had after¬ 
wards a picture taken of the scene, fixing on the 
very moment when your mother, working as a 
servant girl, intrusted the young widow with the 
secret that she was doing all the work she could 
get, in order to help her young brother to start in 
life. There hangs the picture,” continued the 
senator, pointing to a well-executed drawing on 
the opposite side of the room, in which Ulrich 
recognised a tolerable likeness of his mother. 

"That picture, nephew,” proceeded his uncle, 
^is a memorial of roy grateful recollection of my 


dear sister, and it is well for yofi that it bangs 
there still; for the long-continued silence of your 
family, the cares of business, and my magisterial 
duties, might well have put it out of my mind. I 
intend to repay her affectibnate concern for me, 
by endeavouring to raise you into a comfortable 
situation in life; but this can only be by your 
promising that you will have nothing more to do 
With the foolish nonsense you have been reading 
and writing. You write a good hand, and your j 
mother assures me you can cast accounts. It j 
would have been very agreeable to me, if you had | 
been ablb to follow the worthy custom of our fore- j 
fathers, and leam some useful handicraft; for 
from that they often came to be princes. But for j 
this you are now too old; if you have no objection, 
therefore, I intend to take you into my own ware¬ 
house. What you do not understand I will 
explain to you, or cause others to do; bnt I trust 
greatly to your good sense and earnest endeavours 
to make yourself master of the business, or you 
will only fall into contempt. To encourage you, 
and by way of consoling you for the burning of 
your manuscript, you shall have a’well-furnished 1 
room in my house. You shall also have a good j 

salary; and by and by you will step into an ) 

excellent business, by way of exchange for your j 
ream of spoiled paper. Now, happiness be with . 
you; I will not hear a word from you at present. ! 
Go, and consider what I have been saying; and 
to-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, announce 
yourself in my counting-house.” 

What a change was here to Ulrich! Though [ 
his uncle's address had not failed of its effect upon 
him, especially after his serious reflections of the 
receding evening, yet he still hesitated. But he 
ad an hour or two of daylight remaining, and' 
these he spent in perambulating tbe city. He i 
went along the Nennstrasse, the Ynngferstieg, j 
and various other fashionable parts of the town. 

He passed through the Admiralty Street, the 
Yorsetzen, and other places of business; and when 
he saw the signs of wealth, and the extent of 
commerce carried on, he began to think that such 
an offer as^was made him was not to be despised. 
The unaffected sincerity of his uncle also was 
captivating to a mind like his. In short, his walk 
changed his youthful dream of literary renowu 
into an admiration of business, and he came to the 
determination to devote his energies to commerce, 
and with God’s blessing to rise to be a successful 
merchant of the city of Hamburgh. He then 
went to his little inn and spent a quiet and 
eaceful night; and in the morning, having paid 
is bill, and made up his little bundle, he appeared 
at the moment appointed in h» uncle’s office. ' 

He soon learned the duties he had to do, for a ; 
new and laudable ambition stimulated him. lie gave j 
the fullest satisfaction to his uncle; who, retiring j 
more and more from business as the gout made | 
more frequent attacks upon his limbs, at length \ 
left the whole concern in Ulrich's hands. As a j 
thriving merchant, .and apparent heir to the 
wealthy senator Salmon, he lives respected on 
’Change and often thariks the day when nis manu¬ 
script wts thrust between the bars of the fire.* 

In thiff true narrative, though names and places, 
for obvious reasons, may be changed, let those 
who fondly fancy themselves geniuses learn a 
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U; ‘:iul lesson. HJauy a young person, with good 
talents for business, but with none for literature, 
wastes in hopeless attempts to become a third-rate 
author, abilities that if strenuously directed would 
secure him competence and success in another pur¬ 
suit. May such learn a lesson from the burned 
manuscript! ¥oung persons, too, may see the folly 
and danger of cultivating a taste for the perusa^of 
Joolish and pernicious literature. They may not 
have the same favourable opportunity pf being 
disentangled from its evil influences which Ulrich 
had, and may have to suffer the consequences of 
it during their whole life. It will generally be 
found that those who, like Ulrich before his 
acquaintance with his uncle, are led away by 
reading of this kind, will be nnprosperous in the 
whole of their subsequent progress. They trifle 
through life without aim or object, and acquire en¬ 
feebled habits of thought, which unfit them for the 
active business of the world. 


THE SERPENT HOUSE AT THE ZOOLO- 
GICAL GARDENS. 

SECOND PAPER. 

Fascinated as we may be by the glancing eye 
and erect port of the cobra, we must break the 
charm and pass. on. Our eye immediately rests 
upon a cohipartment tenanted by'a Bmall group of 
serpents, as deadly, or nearly so, as are tneir 
neighbours, but whose habits and manners arl 
very different. The case of rattlesnakes is before 
us. These reptiles are all natives of America, and, 
several species arc known, extending southwards 
, from the United States, through Mexico, Guiana, 
Emit, &c. 

Observe them: they are, for the most part, 
coiled circularly round, with the head in the 
centre, and the tail, terminated by its rattle of 
cells, slightly elevated. One or two are slug¬ 
gishly crawling about, or are thrown into simple, 
or “ sigmoid " flexures. They do not meet our 
approach with an air of deliancq, for they lire by 
no means combative in disposition, as fer as man is 
concerned, and must even The greatly pfpvoked be¬ 
fore they will sound the tocsin of war. * 

Very different is the aspect of the rattlesnake 
from that of the cobra. No large, bold, bright 
eye, no expanded hood, no proud attitude, gives 
what we term an aspect of “ high-blood” to the 
former. Trne, the eye is bright, but it is small 
and malicious in expression—an expression to 
which the remarkably broad and flattened contour 
of the head no little contributes. Nor is the ge¬ 
neral form so graceful; for the body is thick in 
comparison with its length, and the scaly invest¬ 
ment is by no means so smooth and glossy. Let 
ns not, however, do injustice to the rattlesnake. 
It is not a vindictive fob, unprepossessing as it 
may appear; it is slow to wrath, and givps fair 
warning before it strikes. How quick was the 
cobra to take offence! But we must pretend to 
assault the rattlesnake before it will display any 
symptoms of anger. If we may«be allowed to 
speak in proprid persond, we owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to the rattlesnake; for upon a clrtain occa- 
■ sion it fell to our duty to examine a box sent to a 
certain place, without any indication as to its con¬ 


tents, excepting that a small wirework grating, 
not exceeding a crown piece in diameter, was on 
the lid. This lid we directed to be unfastened; a 
quantity of moss appeared; and without a mo¬ 
ment's reflection we thrust our hand right down 
into the centre. We had often done so on simi¬ 
lar occasions, when Buch packages as this, con¬ 
taining lizards and harmless snakes, were received, 
and therefore did not for an instant r.:i ■ 

the matter. We expected to feel something scaly, 
and so we .did, but w<ero not quite prepared for 
that singular indescribable vibratory rustle, rather 
thaq rattlfe,’which greeted our unceremonious dis¬ 
turbance of the concealed tenants. We need not 
say that our hand was withdrawn, though not 
suddenly; well we knew what we had to deal 
with, for quicker than our action would have been 
that of the irritated snakes; but we withdrew our 
hand with far more gentle caution than we had 
introduce^ it, though not without a breathless 
pause, till, through the interposition of a merciful 
Providence, we felt assured of our escape. Had 
these reptiles been cobras, we should not have 
come off so easily, and might, perhaps, have met 
with the fate of the rash keeper who, a few 
years ago, ventured in "foolhardiness “ to dally 
with the crested worm,” or, in other words, to 
play the snake-charmer with a cobra, which bit 
him in the face, inflicting a wound which soon ter¬ 
minated his life. 

If the cobra be surprised or alarmed, he at once 
prepares for the assault. The rattlesnake, on 
the contrary, is usually desirous of escaping, and 
retires with the tail erect, and rapidly vibrating; 
Sut when driven to extremity, he coils himself up, 
raises his head, and prepares to Btrike. It is thcil 
that the heafi appears to be more than usually 
flattened, the throat and cheeks are distended, the 
jaws are opened, the venom-fangs displayed, the 
tongue quivers, and the body alternately swells 
and* sinks with rage, liko a pair of bellows, while 
the elevated rattle is vibrated with increased velo¬ 
city. Should the enemy now approach, the blow 
is instantaneously Btruck; should he, however, re¬ 
tire, the snake unfolds his coils, and promptly seeks 
concealment. Frequently have we witnessed this 
exhibition, having purpoAly irritated the reptile— 
not, however, from idio curiosity, but for a scien¬ 
tific object. In this state of irritation the rattle¬ 
snake exhales a disgusting odour; but this is the 
case with most serpents, and particularly so with 
our common English snake, which we need not 
say is harmless. . • 

The rattlesnake is fond of basking in sunny 
spots, and several are often seen collected toge¬ 
ther, thus enjoying themselves; when disturbed 
they separate, and each sluggishly creeps to its 
retreat. There are times, however, in which the 
rattlesnake ronses nprfrom its habitual indolence, 
and displays considerable energy; and this is ma¬ 
nifested especially during the warm season of the 
year, when it is animated with more than usual 
vigour, and is eager for food. At this perioa its 
venom is not only intensely tirulcnt, but is se¬ 
creted in large quantities, and all animals instinc¬ 
tively dread it. “I have often, says M. Bose, 
“amused myself by tiying to force my horse and 
dog to approach one of .these animals, but they 
would sooner have allowed themselves to be 
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knocked down on the spot than come near them.” | retreat; otherwise, it was quite at its ease, and 
This instinctive dread, which even dogs and horses , picked up the seeds scattered on the floor around 
experience, is so excessive in weak or small ani- j the snake. Frogs, both living and dead, placed 
! mala, and especially in birds, squirrels, and similar | before it, were left untouched; but another species 
animals, as to produce that paralyzation of mental of snake, non-venomous, namely, the black snake, 
i and bodily energy which renders them helpless, instantly seized them. At last a common rat was 
| They are then said to*be fascinated; and this fas- put into the rattlesnake’s cage, add then indeed 
, cination, this horror, will even induce themsto ap- wqp the reptile aroused. The rat, terror-Btvicken, 

!' pf03Wi■te'rl y *gad of fly from, the object of their fled to the opposite side of the cage in the hope of' 
terror. They experience an impulse to rush into escaping» but the snake followed his victim with 
| the danger which presents*itself, rather than to steady,deliberation. Strenuous were the efforts 
retreat. It is a feeling which manjr.experience of the rat to avojd its persevering pursuer, but all 
when placed on the giddy height of some pr^ci- in vain; and at length the snake, seizing a favour- 
! pice, and which seema to urge them to attempt the able opportunity, struck its prey, and then re- 
! fatal leap. The mind is prostrate, or sinks in the mained motionless, as if awaiting the result. On 
! vortex of some irresistible impulse. receiving the wound, the rat ran about as if 

Lawson, in his “ History” (1714), says, when re- bewildered, and at the end of a minute became 
j furring to rattlesnakes: “ They have the power,or swollen, and died m convulsions. It was then 
| art, I know not which to call it, to charm squir- swallowed. 

i rels, hares, partridges, or any such thing, in such We may hero observe that, on more than one 
| a manner that they run directly into thejr mouths, occasion, we have ourselves seen birds in the 
! This 1 have seen by a squirrel and one of these cages of rattlesnakes, without any display of 
| rattlesnakes; and other suakes have in some mea- notice, or any attempt at injury on the part of 
I sure the same power.” Catesby* enters into the reptiles, and so far we can confirm the correct- 
i further details. " The qharming, as it is com- ness of Mr. Pence’s statement; and we agree with 
monly called, or attractive power, which this him too, that this snake exerts no supernatural 
snake is said to have of drawing to it animals and means in order to seize his victims. At the 
j devouring them, is generally believed in America: same time, we by no means deny the fact that 
as for my own part, I never saw the action; but the rattlesnake, and others, do, inspire such a 
1 a great many from whom I have had it related, all panic into their victims in many instances as to 
i agree on the manner of the process, .which is, that deprive them of the power of escape. There is in 
i the animals (birds and squirrels, which principally South Africa a snake called the boom-slange, 
are their prey) no sooner spy the snake, than they which habitually haunts trees and preys upon 
i skip from spray to spray, hovering and approach- < birds, and which, according to Dr. A. Smith, 
ipg gradually nearer their enemy, regardless of exerts a sort of fascination over them. “The 
i any other danger, but with distracted gestures presence,” he says, “ of a boom-slange in a tree is 
and outcries descend from the top of. the loftiest generally soon discovered by the birds of the 
trees to the mouth of the.snake, who openeth his neighbourhood, who collect around it, and fly to 
jaws, takes them in, and in an instant swallows and fro, uttering the most piercing cries, until 
them." some one, more terror-struck than the rest, actually 

We may here observe that the rattlesnake is njt scans its lips, and almost without resistance 
gifted with the power of climbing trees, but always becomes a meal for its enemy. Daring such a 
seizes and swallows his prey on the ground. The proceeding, the snake is generally observed with 
birds and squirrels, therefore, have to descend to its liedd raised about ten or twelve inches above 
medt their fate, urged cither by the impulso to the branch‘round which its body and tail are 
which we have alluded, or prompted to advance entwined, with its mouth open and its neck 
too closely, in hopes of driving the foe from their inflated, hs if anxiously endeavouring to increase 
nests. In all this there is nothing mysterious; for the terror, which, as would almost appear, it was 
in the one case the victim, startled by the reptile's aware wonld sooner or later bring within its grasp 
sudden appearance, becomes paralyzed with terror; some one of the feathered group. Whatever may 
in the other, the desire to drive away a foe, against be said in ridicule of fascination, it is nevertheless 
! which they have an instinctive hatred, urges them true that birds and even quadrupeds are, under 
to put themselves in'jeopardy. certain circumstances, unable to retire from certain 

' After all, however, it is not very certain that of their enemies, and, what is even more extra¬ 
living birds are the habitual or ordinary prey of .ordinary, to resist the propensity to advance from 
| the sluggish ground-creeping rattlesnake. A fe# a situation of actual safety into one of the most 
! years ago, Mr. Pence of Philadelphia made some imminent danger. This I have often seen ex- 
■ experiments with a view to ascertain the fact. On emplifled in the case of birds and snakes; and.I 
one occasion he introduced aliving oriole into the have heard of instances equally curious, in which 
cage of a rattlesnake, and the bird remained .there antelopes and other quadrupeds have been so 
unmolested for the space of two days, nor did it bewildered by the sudden appearance of crocodiles, 

| betray the least fear, but hoppedabout.without and by tho grimaces and contortions they practised, 

I exciting the attent(pn of the reptile, which, how- as to be unable to fly or even move from the spot 
, ever, devoured a dead lord, while the living one towards which the reptiles were approaching to 
was disregarded. After the oriele, a cardinal seize thetfi.” 

grosbeak was introduced; but this bird was also The poftpn of the rattlesnake is more influential 
unnoticed, save when, with unhesitating familiarity, on som# animals than on others; and Kslm states 
it hopped on the reptile's bark, which then sounded that oxen and horses perish from its effects sooner' 
its rattle, the noise of which caused the bird to than dogs or men. In dogs, however, the poison 
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does not net in every case with the same rapidity; 
much, no doubt, depending upon the part whieh is 
bitten. Captain Hail exposed some of these 
animals to the bite of a rattlesnake measuring 
four feet in length The first struck with its 
deadly fangs expired in fifteen minutes; the 
second lingered in great agony for two hours, 
before death ended its sufferings; and the third 
only began to feel the effects of the poison after 
an interval of three hoars. Four days afterwards 
the same snake bit a dog, which died in thirty 
seconds, and another dog, which died in. four 
minutes. . • 

The Indians employ various roots as antidotes 
to the bite of the rattlesnake, but it is doubtful 
whether they possess any real power. Catesby 
indeed says that, having travelled much with 
Indians, among whom he bad frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the sad consd'quenco of the bite 
of these snakes," it always seemed apparent that 
the good effects usually attributed by the Indians 
to these remedies are owing more to the force of 
nature,or to the smallness of the.snake, and its 
bite, moreover; being in a muscular ptut. The 
person thus bit I have known to survive for many 
hours without assistance. But where a rattle¬ 
snake with full force penetrates with bis deadly 
fangs and pricks a vein or artery, inevitable death 
ensues, and that, as I have often seen, in less than 
two minuted' 

The rattlesnake often attains to large dimen¬ 
sions ; the largest seen by Catesby was about eight 
ieet in length, and weighed nearly nine pounds. 

With respect to the rattle of this snake, we 
may describe it as consisting of a number of thin 
hovny cells, of a pyramidal figure, with a pro¬ 
tuberant or cup-like marginal ring, fitted into one 
another,as far as this ring; so that this appendage, 
viewed externally", appears to consist of a series of 
broad convex rings in juxtaposition. The internal 
articulation of these, distiifct portions being very 
loose, they vnstle against each other when smartly 
vibrated, and produce a whirring noise. The num¬ 
ber of the pieces composing tho rattle increases, 
at least to a certain period, with each moult of 
slough, the basal bell Deing the last forjned; the 
terminal portion or horny tip of this appendage is 
simple. 

But in the following paper wo will pass on to 
another cage, leaving the rattlesnakes to recover 
their composure. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE THROUGH 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

JIBST papeu. 

I am not \\hat is usually termed a literary man, 
inasmuch as literature is not my profession; never¬ 
theless I have periodiqpl connexion with tho fourth 
estate. Perhaps this double duty occasioned the 
following revene some twelve months ago: ‘‘This 
will never do: work begins to drag; engine wants 
a safety-valve; wheels want 'oiling; I must be off 
somewhere, or there’s a doctor’s bill and disable¬ 
ment itl reserve." Then, as if it was but yesterday 
that I had read it, came to mind a passage from an 
eminent writer I had read many years since* in one 
of the dismal swamps of South America, when 


sighing for old England: “ Tho work I am not 
afraid of, if I can but get my proper exorcise; it is 
this entire relaxation at intervals, such as my 
foreign tours have afforded, that gives me so keen 
an appetite for my work at other timfes, and has 
enabled me to go through it,, not only with no 
fatigue, but with a sense of absolute pleasure.” 

This was decisive; the screws should be tight¬ 
ened, and I would go somewhere. A return ticket 
to Sydney or New York would haw SaiiCu my 
locomotive propensities, but domestic peculiarities 
forbad sqch* a range. 'Paris I hoped to see this 
year, and qfould not antedate that pleasure. I had 
previously been up the Rhine, and through some 
part of Germany; and at last, after much study, I 
resolved to visit Holland. True, there are no Alps 
in Holland (». e. Hollow-land); perhaps the fast 
tourist might vote it a “ slow” place; but I re¬ 
membered that of old the “ Low Countries" were 
the home of civilisation and of liberty, and that, 
when our third William ascended the abdicated 
throne of James, certainly not of Messed memory, 
he uttered no vain boast when he said, “ I will 
make England the Amsterdam of all religions 
besides which.T had read that the philanthropic 
institutions of Holland were without a parallel, 
and that, with a population of two millions and a 
half, the adult and juvenile pauper part of that 
population were provided for without the coercion 
of poor rates, and that the idea of Dr. Chalmers’ 
civic economy of great towns was realised in a 
flourishing kingdom; and, in addition to all this, 
there were pictures of Teniers, Potter, and Rem¬ 
brandt, that alone were worth the pilgrimage. So 
to Holland I resolved to go. 

But why not go by way of Belgium, and so pass, 
through an injen&ly papal into an intensely pro- 
testant country ? There were cathedrals and paint¬ 
ings in Belgium; Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
had their respective attractions; and, except in 
small engravings, what did wo English know of 
the'masterpieces of tho brothers Oost, Van Eych, 
Heinling, Van der Velde, and Rubens P 

Thus things combined to look pleasant in the 
distance, and, putting myself cn route , I found, at 
this time last year, that we (». e. the writer and 
three friends) were doing considerable justice to a 
very nice breakfast at theShip Hotel, Ostend. I 
do not advise travellers to be guided always by 
Murray, most valuable as bis handbooks are. 
There is no compulsory detention here, as he 
suggests, and the custom-house officers are civil; 
your passport is very soou returned to you, and a 
few hours are not misspent in die Brighton of Bel¬ 
gium. • 

( The town has a considerable appearance of ac¬ 
tivity ; and a walk beyond tbe ramparts is well 
repaid by a fine view of the extensive sands, ad¬ 
mirably adapted for bathing purposes, dotted with 
hundreds of machines to facilitate the process; and 
by tho dunes or sandhills, here seen for the first 
time, that stretch Ml along this coast, constituting 
a great natural embankment by which the inunda¬ 
tion of tho country is effectually prevented. These 
remarkable hills of sand, that have been blown up 
from the sea-shore, stretch along the northern coast 
of Holland and Belgium, and are sometimes a mile 
or even two miles in width, and forty or fifty feet 
high. By patient perseverance these dunes are 
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in many places cultivated, bearing first a coarse rjed 
grass that luxuriates in the silver sand; this, decay¬ 
ing, forms a mould, in which at first potatoes‘are 
grown, and in the course of a few years small plan¬ 
tations of firs may be seen on the once barren dune. 

By one of the many trains that run daily, and to 
all but one of which third class carriages are at¬ 
tached—a piece of civilisation, by the way, our 
English railway companies have never yet dreamt 
of—we reached Bruges in half an hour. This de¬ 
cayed, deserted old city of palaces was once the 
Liverpool of the Low Countries, and now, in its 
decadence and melancholy forlornncss, contains 
much material for pencil, note-book, and memory. 
What strange yet imposing-looking houses are 
these, with their quaint gables turned to the | 
street, running off into nothing, by a series of steps 
on each side, and yet how silent and deserted the 
place looks! 0 

“ The season of lior splendour has gone by. 

Yet everywhere its monuments remain. * 

This painfully quiet place was once the chief city 
of the Hanseatic League; the then rising English 
wool trade found hero its chief mart; Venice and 
Lombardy brought here the gorgeous productions 
of the east in exchange for the timbers, and hides, 
and tallows of the north; and nowall that remains 
is a deserted city of palaces. 

Bushing aside the beggars and touters, for which 


Bruges is notorious—fellows 'dogging every step 
with, “ Vous avez want a commissionaire, sarcP” 
or begging money, are great trials to peace princi- 
ples-.-let us go first to the cathedral. Its exterior 
of brick is anything but imposing: it has a heavy, 
squat, and clumsy look,, but within it is elegantly 
ornate ,arid graceful. This is the first we have 
seen of those fourteenth century Gothic edifices 
which render that period so memorable, and which 
constitute so large a part of the beauty of the con¬ 
tinental cities. There is a fine picture in the cathe¬ 
dral, by Van Hemling— an artist scarcely known 
even by name in England, painted in 1430, and 
presented by him to this church—representing the 
Martyrdom of Hyppolytus, who was, according to 
ecclesiastical tradition, torn to pieces by horses. 
Of course it is marked by much stiffness and want 
of correct perspective—these early masters had to 
find out what we have since learnt from books— 
they laboured, and wo have 'reaped the benefit of 
their labours; bnt the picture is very wonderfn). 
Go close, and look at that distorted and agonised 
body; at the arms, which eeem as if they must 
start from their sockets with another move of the 
horses; at the* cold-blooded malignity of the execu¬ 
tioners, and the resigned, benignant face of the 
martyr* dnd yon will not be surprised that the 
Bruges people plume themselves on account of this’ 
old treasure. 
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There are two other pictures well worth looking 
at in the cathedral; they are both by the brothers 
Van Oost, and painted in 1636. One is " Christ 
on the Cross,” which is a noble composition; but 
the other, “ The Flight into Egypt,” impressed me 
the most. I am no connoisseur, only a lover of the 
fine arts; but the baste and bustle thrown into 
this picture—Mary directing her exclusive atten¬ 
tion to the young child; the angel giving his in! 
structions to Joseph, who looks surprised and 
alarmed at the sudden turn of events; the finger 
of the angel on Joseph’s lips, which says, “ Be 
silent, go to Egypt, and be thou' there 'until I 
bring thee word”—these ideas embodied on the 
canvass have an impressive influence on the 
mind. 

The church of Notre Dame, called here, in 
Flemish, “ Ouze Oronw,” contains nothing remark¬ 
able ; so let us pass on to the Hospital of St. John, 
where we know a trpat awaits us. A small fee 
admits you to the chapter-house; and here are 
two or three treasures of art worth an earnest 
notice. The walls arc hung with portraits of the 
principal directors of the establishment. Very 
quiet and demure do those old heads of houses 
look now; bht what passions have they not felt, 
and what dark deeds have they not counselled, in 
the days gone by never to return! At the end of 
the room is a famous picture by Van Hemling, 
painted in 1479: It is said to bo this artist's mas¬ 
terpiece. 

Another picture, op rather series of tableaux 
making one picture, by the same old master, is 
here. It represents the legend of the martyrdom 
of St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins, some of 
whose bones, we dare say, our readers have had 
shown them at Cologne. There are six paintings, 
quite small, let into a kind of cabinet, before which 
you take your seat, and move it round to bring 
each scene befor • *ho eye. .It is really a marvel of 
beauty. Although painted in oil and on wood, 
every figure is executed with the finish of a fine 
miniature, and there is a richness of colour as well 
as minuteness of detail that in very surprising. 
Hemling's picture is valued at a millioirof francs; 
that is to say, the authorities of the place trould not 
sell it at any price. Four hundred years have 

assed away since Hemling put the last stroke of 

is brush on these marvellous pictures, and, up to 
this time, they have never needed nor received any 
cleaning; and though I have heard that some of 
Turner’s pictures are already beginning to fade, 
the works of these artists remain bright and vivid 
as at the first. Is it because they made and mixed 
all their own colours P 

The Hotel de Ville of Bruges is small, and 
though once every niche was occupied by statues 
of the Flemish counts, these were all destroyed by 
the'mad insurrectionists of the Reign of Terror, 
who would not suffer 1 tbesb stone tyrants to re¬ 
main longer in their elevation. The chjmes 
from the tower of Les Halles are pretty, and, 
to an English ear, novel, tbough nothing to be 
compared with the shower of sprinkling music 
that copies dropping down* from theairy tower 
of Antwerp cathedral, every few minutes, day 
and night. _ ’ • 

* Let us leave Bruges: it has had its day, and is 
now a memory of the past; but no tourist ought 


to pass through it without giving it at least a day. 
The train carries you to Ghent in an hour; and 
here we must spend a day. Ghent, Gand, or Gent, 
is a matter of indifference to us, but not,so the fact, 
unnoticed by every guide-book I have seen, that 
this town was honoured to give birth and name to 
that Edward’s son, who was. one of Wycliffe’s 
friends, , 

“Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured-Lancaster.” 

We have much to see .here, and must economise 
both timef and money. Perhaps the reader will 
pardon a hint on this last subject. Spending money 
at hotels is a very painful process. Phlebotomy is 
nothing to it. The only thing I can compare it to 
is being driven helplessly on a Ice-shore. I will 
tell you my plan. When we arrived at Ghent, we 
persisted in carrying our own luggage, notwith¬ 
standing the most polite offers to be relieved by 
gentlemen qf the trot, and made our way indis¬ 
criminately, anywhere, until fortune and fate should 
direct us to'a tolerable-looking cafi, restaurant, 
or estaminet. Happily for man and his wants, 
the estaminet is an institution in Belgium, and no 
one need go far in search of one. We strolled 
into one, had a glass of Bavarian beer, honestly 
reoommendable as containing an infinitesimal 
amount of alcohol and a most appreciable amount 
of refreshment, asked permission to leave our 
luggage, which was cheerfully granted; and thus, 
relieved of our impedimenta, we sallied forth. 
'Surely this was greatly better than going to an 
hotel and being treated as “ mi lor Anglais," and 
having a pretty little billet-doux afterwards to 
remind you that dignity, like other things, must 
be paid for. • 

Most persons, I suppose, at Ghent would do as 
I did; namely, after going to the old gateway 
where Lancaster was born, proceed to the cathe¬ 
dral. 

This cathedral was begun so early as the 10th 
century, but was not finished until the 13th. 
Gothic, of course, its internal decorations, though 
very splendid, are Grecian, and thus destroy to a 
great extent the unity such buildings so impres¬ 
sively sustain. Nevertheless, the black, white, 
and variegated marble (ftlumns that line the 
transept and the choir are very fine. In front of 
the high altar are four brass candlesticks about 
nine feet high, of memorable history. They 
formerly belonged to Charles I, and adorned his 
royal chapel at Whitehall; Cromwell sold them to 
some Flemish merchants, who.presented them to 
the church at §t. Bavon. The arms of England 
are richly emblazoned on them, which the guide 
pointed out with evident satisfaction. 

And now for some pictures, and afterwards a 
climb to the top of the cathedral. I shall only 
speak of one or two of* the most notable pictures 
preserved, and that with great care, in this 
cathedral. There are twenty-four chapels here, 
the walls of each of which are hung with prodigal 
profusion of pictures. In the 10th chapel is a 
wonder of the early Flemish seflool, celebrated all 
over Europe, painted by the brothers Hubert and 
John Van Eych in 1432. It is impossible to give 
a correct idea of this work of genius; and I shall 
content myself with a few historical particulars 
gathered from Duchesne and Reveil’s Museum of 
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Painting and Sculpture. The picture is divided 
into three parts, each covered with folding shutters 
j and painted ou both sides. To the brothers 
named, the discovery of painting in oil is attri- 
' buted ; and if this be correct, they have shown in 
i 1 the infancy of the art the high purposes to which 
jj it may be applied. The pictures themselves 
| have had a strange history. Towards thg close of 
_ the last ceptury, four of the paintings were taken 
to Paris, aiuMvcre only restored at the peace of 
1815; no sooner were they restored, than a trustee 
of the church of St. Bavon imagined that a good 
round sum of money was better than painted 
shutters, and sold six shutters, that is, six paint* 
ings, for 2402.! From the Brussels collector who 
I bought them they were purchased by Mr. Solly, 
j an English amateur, for 4000/., and by him they 
j were sold some years after to the king of Prussia 
I for 16,000/.! They arc now in the museum of 
Berlin. The remainder are in the cathedral at 
Ghent. 

| Our admiration of these subjects, however, 

; must be limited to their pictorial skill. They 
deal with scriptural subjects in a manner offensive 
to correct protestaut taste, and singularly illustra¬ 
tive of Romish superstition. Nothing is more 
striking to us protcstnnts than the amazing wealth 
of these continental churches in paintings. Some 
l have been given by private individuals, some by 
the artists themselves; but the greater part have 
been purchased by the churches out of the ample 
funds always at their disposal. 

Not to weary iny reader with anything more 
about pictures, although there are several othgrs 
worth seeing, from this inspection of the inside we 
‘ determined to ascend the tower, and have a pano¬ 
ramic view of the country from tlTo fc top. 1 have 
sometimes fancied that Pront’s, and jRoborte’, and 
Turner’s pictures were exaggerations of continen- 
] tal scenery; but I am convinced of my mistake, 
j The excessive purity of the air, the bright coWr- 
j ing of the windows and the doors, the jaunty 
, gable ends of all shapes, standing out in such dear 
j outline, and the utter absence of all smoke, make 
i a coup d'leil that cannot be obtained in England. 

; Our hot walk up the circular tower was well re¬ 
paid with the gloriou# views of Ghent and the 
country around: and no one should leave Ghent 
without going up to the top of the church of St. 
Bavon. 

Having descended, we visited the Beguinage. 
This is one of the largest charitable institutions 
in Belgium. It has escaped the accidents and re¬ 
verses that, in this “bank and shoal of time,” 
j even in Roman Catholic countries, have overtaken 
| these establishments. Joseph of Austria, that ra- 
I dical church reformer, when he ravaged Belgium, 

I spared it; and, more marvellous still, it was 
1 spared by the democratic tyrants of the French 
; revolution. The Beguins are so called from their 
head-dress, ( beguin in French meaning a linen 
j cap;) it is not, I confess, very beautiful; but it is 
i rather striking, and I saw some very pretty faces 
I under this novef couranne, and most heartily 
| wished they could becomes wives and mothers, in¬ 
stead of sisters of mercy. 

Ghent is fast becoming the Manchester of Bel¬ 
gium. There are several cotton mills in the city, 
employing from twelve to fourteen hundred hands; 


and at noon, when they turn out for dinner, the 
sabots, or wooden shoes, on the paved roads, and 
the crowd of operatives all wending their way 
homeward, remind one forcibly of the same scene 
at Manchester, Stockton,'and other cotton manu¬ 
facturing towns. 


TETE-A-TETE WITH THE MAIL. * 

r 

It was in March, in the year 1825—now about i 
thirty vears ago—that an imperative necessity i 
demanded my presence in Paris. The urgency of j 
the case was such that the loss of even a single j 
minute that could be saved was not to he thought I 
of. Upon the receipt of the mandate calling me | 
away, I immediately set aBout procuring my i 
passport, and, furnished with that, mounted the | 
first coach to Dover, where I arrived late in the j 
afternoon. It was near the time of the vernal ! 
equinox, and the wind, which had been blowing j 
hard all day, swelled into a gale towards night. : 
The hoarse reverberations of thq heavy billows | 
which broke upon the pebbled beach re-echoed i| 
through the streets as we entered the town, and 
gave me but a gloomy anticipation of the kind of 
passage I might expect across the channel. The 
“ Margaret,” the little steamer which then plied 
between Dover and Calais, had been seven hoars 
that day in making the transit agairist a furious 
north wind, and had not brought over a single 
passenger; no one not compelled to make the 
experiment being found willing to face the certain 
discomforts and probable perils of such a voyage. • 

While taking a welcome refection after the i 
chill of my outside journey, I asked the landlord 
of the inn at what time the steamer wonl'd sail in 
the morning. 

“ If she sails at all,’’ said he, “ she will start 
between ten and eleven ; but if this wind con¬ 
tinues, the likeliest thing is tnat she will not leave ! 
the harbour; in which case you will have to wait i 
till the gale is abated.” 1 

“'I can do nothing of the kind," I replied. I 
“ You do'not mean to tell me that the morning’s 
mail will' wait for a change of weather?” 

“If» the steamer doesn’t go, it is likely that 
Jumper will take tho mail; but he can’t take 
passengers," and the landlord uttered a short 
chuckling laugh. 

“ And who is Jumper P can I see the man ?” 

“ He is not far off, I dare say, and you can see 
him if you like. Boots shall look him up if you 
choose, and bring him to you.” 

I did choose, and Boots “ looked him up ” and 
brought him to me. 

Jumper was a wiry adult, of an uncertain age, 
somewhere between forty and fifty-fivfe, carrying a | 
countenance not very explanatory with regard 
either to that fact or to any other of his history, 
and, which seemed to tell a tale of pickling in the 
salt brine—a process which, whether it might have 
lasted twenty or forty years, you could not guess. 
What hair he had, and he hadn’t much, was of the 
colour of dried sea-weed, sandy and limp, .evgn to 
his eye-lashes, and so thin as to countenance the 
notion that the chief part of the crop had, like the 
short grass of the duties on the opposite coast, 
been blown up by the roots. He was a man { 
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apparently little given to talk, which was an ac¬ 
complishment he very seldom practised. In reply 
to my questions, however, he informed me that if 
the wind did not moderate daring the night he 
should most likely take over the mail-bags in the 
morning, but that he had no accommodation for 
passengers—couldmot take any, in fact—and should 
not be able to oblige me. It was in vain that I 
endeavoured to overcome his scruples and objec-* 
tions by the offer of a liberal reward. He sl^iok to 
his word; and, as the landlord (who plainly 
regarded my request as unreasonable) had assured 
me, it seemed that I should be obliged to wait, 
lie ended with a civil bow, and took his leave. 

The idea of waiting a whole day, and perhaps 
two or three, under the suspense I then endured, 
was a torture to which I could not submit. As 
soon as my meal was ended I wont forth to make 
inquiries, with the hope that some possible chance 
might turn up. I was .walking along the harbour 
• towards the pier, and half stunned with the awful 
roar ou the beach, when I nearly stumbled over 
Jumper, who suddenly stood at mf elbow. He 
had been on tbo watch for my coming, mid now 
made his appearance to tell mo that he had 
changed his mind, and that, if I could stand it, 

, and was not given to sea-sickness, and didn’t 

object to his boat when I had seen it, he was 

ready, upon my own risk, to take mo across for 
the sum I had mentioned. In order that I might 
know what I had to expect, he would show me 
: the boat to-night, there and then—and I could 

j make up my inind. Ha was prepared with a 

I lantern, and led the way to a part of the harbour 
| j where his boat lay at anchor. I cannot say I was 
j much prepossessed by the sight of it. It was a 
| fat littl$ craft, coble-shaped and tightly decked 
! over, having W bulwarks, over whieh a child 
might easily topple into the water. She was 
rigged and ballasted, he said, for foul weather, and 
earned very little sdil upon a very low mast. 
She was tight as a buoy or a bottle when the 
j hatches were down, and if she was driven under 
| water, as she very often was, she .never shipped 
anything of consequence, ami roso again in an 
| instant. On going below, I found thh whole 
| accommodation to consist of a couple of mattresses 
I and coverlets, and as many stuffed sacks, which 
j might servo for bolsters in case sleeping were a 
I possible attempt. There wero, besides, some 
j leather straps fastened to the sides of the vessel, 

I by which one might hold on in case of necessity. 

At another time I should have rejected with 
horror the idea of being shut up in a place that 
might be compared to a potato cellar under the 
kitchen stairs, and there to be made the sport of 
a tempest for two or three hours. But no man 
knows what he can do, or suffer either, until cir¬ 
cumstances urge him to the exploit or the endur¬ 
ance. Situated as I was, I’could hesitate at no 
possible means of getting over the channel, axyl I 
at once ratified the compact with Jumper by pay¬ 
ing a trifle os earnest—only stipulating that he 
should open the hatchway for an occasional supply 
of air when opportunity offered. 

I breakfasted betimes next morning, and, passing 
my little luggage through the Custom House, 
w£nt down to the pier to have a look at the sea. 
The dark green billows crated with foam thunder¬ 


ed against the old timbers, and sent their spray 
over the top of the flag-staff. I stood up on the 
seat, and amused myself by watching the waves. 

The verso in an old poet, “ ’Tis the tenth wave of 
human misery,” came into my mind. When a 
great wave came up and wetted my feet, I counted 
the nine following waves, and, qddly enough, they 
were invariably less in volume—the tenth again 
bounding in far above the heads of its predecessors. 
While thus engaged, I was .struck w?th the aspect 
of one monster billow, which was a tenth wave, 
and, not liking its appearance, retreated from the 
pier while it was yet at some distance. I saved 
myself* a ducking by the act. In a moment after j 
I had retired, the pier was half a yard under 
water, and the volume that rushed onwards ac¬ 
tually floated off heavy timbers that lay about, and 
drove them against the surrounding buildings. 

The “ Margaret" showed no signs of getting up 
her steam ; fyut as ten o’clock struck. Juniper and 
his boat appeared at the landing-place. lie threw 
my portmanteau down the hole in his deck, and as 
soon as lie had got his precious charge on board, j 
beckoned me to follow. Amid encouraging eja¬ 
culations of 11 What a foolish fellow the man must 
bo!” “Move stupid lie!” ” He'll only repent it 
once!” and such like valedictory exclamations, 
uttered spontaneously by the little group that 
were assembled round the spot, I stepped upon the 
deck of the small vessel. I lost my footing the 
same instant; even in tho harbour, so rough was 
the weather, the boat pitched rapidly up and down, ' 
and I should have fallen had I not caught hold of j 
a,rppe. I managed to get my body down tho | 
hatchway, and stood with jny head level with the j | 
deck, when Jumper* spreading his stout sail, stood ’! ] 
out to sea. Hja whole crew consisted of himself i | 
and a boy. lie had lashed himself to the helm, i j 
aud the boy, who was hardly thirteen years old, j | 
to an iron ring that traversed a stoat rope jj 
stret hed tightly from stem to stern of thy little i 
craft. The boy had range enough to reach any 
part of the deck, and, if he tumbled down, didn’t 
stop to get up again, but scrambled forward to do 
the master’s bidding—now spreading a strip of 
spritsail—now trimming tho mainsail. In clear¬ 
ing the two piers wc werd*met by a billow that 
literally pitched us on end till tho mast lay 
horizontally; but we righted again in an instant, 
and plunged onward to meet the next. While in 
the hollow between the billows, the land, and even 
the castled elide, weie shut completely from view, 
and in tho next instant we -were mounted aloft, 
looking down ftpon the town, where the sailors 
wero yet watching our progress, and hats and 
hands were waving to cheer us on. On a sudden. 
Jumper hooted to the boy, who dashed forward, 
thrust with one hand my bead down the hole, and 
with the other shut down the cover as tightly as 
if it were that of a snuff-box; the next moment I 
heard the dash of a cataract of water on the deck, 
which went swirling off through the scuppers with 
a sound more suggestive than pleasant. 

, I was in complete darkness, rolling and bumping 
about among tho leather bags and mattresses, 
amidst an indescribable noise, as tliongh all-the 
monsters of the deep were flapping with their 
ponderous tails against our frail planks, deter¬ 
mined to be let in. Recollecting the leather 
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i straps I began groping about the sides of the 
j vessel to lay hold of one; but a tremendous 
I shock, which appeared to my imagination to roll 

■ us completely over, threw me forward on my face. 

1 As it happened, I fell upon something soft, which 

relumed the unceremonious appeal with a groan. 
“ So,” thought I,.“ I am not the only passenger 
after nil, notwithstanding friend Jumper has no 
accommodations. The mail is not all the cargo, 

1 at any rate, for here is a female besides.” “ Are 
yon the only passenger/” I asked/ “ besides my¬ 
self?” 

“Yes,sir,” said the groaning voice; “you had 
, I better lie down, sir, or you will hurt yourself: it's 
I very rough to-day." 

i 1 declined to follow the advice, having by this 
time found a strap to hold on by. “ And what 
induces you, roy good woman,” I said, “ to travel 

■ on such a day as this? Surely, no man alive 
I wonld impose such,a journey on a woman." 

“ No, sir,” the voice responded slowly, “ no man 
I alive, but one dead.” There was another groan, 
and a stifled sob. “My son, sir, is dead at 
Calais—the third the sea has taken from me; he 
was washed ashore yesterday, and I must see him 
and lay him in the ground.” 

Here was a lesson for me. How different was 
the mission of this poor woman from my own, and 
!| how different the motives which had urged us 
j both to dare the same peril! /looked forward to 
| the recovery of a right of which I had been wrong¬ 
fully deprived, and to the satisfaction, perhaps, of 
triumphing over the wrong-doer. Tier prospect 
was hounded by the grave of her perished son,-ar.d 
a future of sorrow for his loss! I am afraid I 
roved but a poor consoler in lien hours of grief; 
ut I spoke to her kindly, and had. the happiness 
of hearing, from her replies, that she knew best 
where to seek consolation and resignation, and had 
not sought in vain. 

Meanwhile, the place grew stiflingly hoi, for 
want of air, and a giddiness seized me which 
threatened the loss of consciousness. I tried to open 
the hatch, and, not being able to do that, thumped 
at it pretty loudly. It was opened by the boy, 
and I put forth my head. Wc were in mid chan¬ 
nel, ploughing our way at a fearful rate through a 
sea all foam—foam in bubbling, boiling, troubled 
masses—foam in sheets, mantling, block, inky 
billows, visible through it only in long 'tripes and 
blots—foam in ribbons of flying scud, torn into 
shreds by the wind—and foam in long tangled 
cables white as show, now in snaky threads twice 
the length of our mast, now knotted into con¬ 
fused coils, and now blown into flakes minute as 
the rain-drops of a shower. The wind howled like 
a wounded beast, and the water, lashed into a mad 
1 fever, sent up a response of mingled roar and hiss, 
terrible to hear. On we front through the seetli- 
j ing caldron, with diminished sail stretched by 
i j the gale to the tension of a blown bladder. In 
this, the very focus of storm and tempest, the 
1 waves which, under a leas furious impetus, had 
■ mounted to a fearful height, were blown and 
,, broken into fragments; and though the little bark 
trembled and shivered in an ominous way—like a 
1 living thing in the agony of the death-pang—it 
: pursued a more even course than it had done at 
j the beginning of the voyage. 


As we approached the French coast, however, 
we were borne again upon the lofty billows, and 
from each one that met us we received a cataract 
of brine that laid the deck fqr under water. Jum- 
er bade me dive again into the hold; but I had 
ad enough of that, and refused to submit to it 
any more. Finding me quite* incorrigible,, and 
fearing, I suppose, that the mail bags would get 
wet, be drew his knife from his pocket, and, fit¬ 
ting a slit in a tarpaulin, sent the boy to slip it 
over my head. This plan answered very well, and, 
turning my back to the advancing billows, I bore 
their bullets without complaining. Jumper and his 
boy aflorded me, while in this position, a charac¬ 
teristic study. Both of them were as thoroughly 
sodden as if they had been dragged the whole dis¬ 
tance in the water; but neither of them seemed to 
consider that, of the fearful storm that was rag¬ 
ing, as anything out of the usual course of affairs. 
The boy aid not, it is my belief, speak a singlo 
syllable during the whole voyage. Now and 
then I saw his lips assume a whistling attitude; 
but there was too much music of another sort in 
the atmosphere for a note of his to catch my ear, 
and I cannot report his favourite tune. The man 
never spoke but to givo his orders, and then he 
hooted rather than talked, and that in a key which 
secured attention and intelligibility by its discord¬ 
ance. 

Turning my head involuntarily, after a minute 
investigation of this curious pair, I was gratified 
by the sight of the white towers and buildings of 
Calais at about two miles distance. In a few mi¬ 
nutes more we were running into harbour by the 
side of the long pier. Loud hurrahs from a score 
or two of sailors welcomed our arrival. The well- 
known boat had been descried an hour before mak¬ 
ing her way through the storm, and Jumper be¬ 
ing, from his audacity, a bit of a favourite with 
the mariners of Calais, a small party had assem¬ 
bled to receive him with the customary honours. 
We had made the passage within the two hours, 
which, at that period, was reckoned a remarkable 
feat. From tbe'poor woman who had crossed over 
to bury her dead son Jumper would take nothing; 
ho was well enough paid, however, by the price 
for which I had stipulated; and, for my part, I 
had ever afterwards reason to congratulate myself 
on the bargain. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CRONSTADT. 

Many places are well known to ns by name, in 
the time of our school-books and lessons in 
geography, which are afterwards forgotten by the 
great majority, unless some unforeseen occurrence 
brings them again into notice. Among these is 
Cronstadt, which has lately become familiar to us 
all, after being overlooked except by the small 
circle whose personal interests were connected 
with it. Every one now knows that it is an 
island in the gulf <5f Finland, about twenty miles 
below the mouth of the Neva, and that it is tho 
strongly fortified Portsmouth of Russia< In 
approaching it by sea, the whole length of the 
islanti is skirted by the vessel before reaching the 
town, which stands at its upper extremity. In 
doing so, we pass between the forts Alexander, 
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Constantine, Peter the Great, ltisbank and Crons* are at liberty to explore it unchallenged, and may 
lot, guarding on each side the channel by which make yourself acquainted with all its details, or 
alone vessels of considerable size can reach the even range over the whole island, only submitting 
port. When such vessels come opposite the to a search every time you drive through any of 
harbour, the steam is’let off or the sails arc furled, the gates of the town, should the guards be dis¬ 
and a dclaji of two or three hours occurs, while posed to take the trouble this gives them. It 
custom-house officers come on board % make was somewhat entertaining to be occasionally 
their inquiries and examinations. Should there detained for this purpose, by two or three fully- 
bapassengers, they and their luggage are trans-* armed soldiers, who went through their task with 
ferred into a small steamer, in which they are to an air of much gravity and importance, while you 
proceed to St. Petersburg. During this* time were guiltless of having anything with yon but 

comfortable wrappings for the feet, or of any other 
intention bnt\>f driving along an open road for a 
couple'of miles and then returning. 

The island on which Cronstadt stands is perfectly 
flat and low, being raised only a few feet above 
the surface of the water. Granite boulders are 
found on it, as everywhere in the neighbourhood ; 
but the bed on which they rest is alluvial, aud 
seems both by its formation and figure to be a 
Delta of the Neva, an outpost bf numerous islands 
of the same'nature in and near St. Petersburg, 
where the noble river enters the gulf by many 
moutns. The small elevation of the island exposes 
naval officer, manned by eight men, still dark, it to the danger of being flooded; and, having been 
but clean in themselves, and neatly dressed in once covered by many feet of water, the remein- 
scarlct and blue shirts edged with white; not far brance of such a disaster leads to much anxiety 
off are some Pinnish vessels, laden with wood for whenever a west wind prevails, driving up the 
the capital, and managed by a few men who have waters of the sea.upon it. When the water 
nothing on their heads but the flaxen hair of the reaches a certain height, warning is given to all 
north, aud dressed in a peculiar fashion. Around concerned, by the startling boom of a single 
are merchant ships frpm Sweden, Denmark, Hoi- %aunon, which is repeated at each foot that the 
land, France, America, and elsewhere, and near water rises. Shortly after I reached Cronstadt, 
by are some fine men-of-war, one of which serves ijhile witnessing for the first time the brilliancy of 
as a guard-ship, whose officers have already visited an'evening party in Russia, I heard this solemn 
your vessel to inquire into its history and object, sound four times ip the space of an hour or two. 
These iS ample time to observe all this, as the Little notice w*hs taken of it by the gay throng 
difficulty- of arranging passports prevents most around; but preparations were made in the most 
travellers from landing at Cronstadt, and few see exposed parts of the town for removing people and 
more of it than I have now described. Circum- goods. Nothing serious occurred, however, as 
stances having led me, however, to spend some the wind soon changed, and the waters fell as 
time within its walls, I had an opportunity of quickly as they had risen, 
becoming well acquainted with the town and its The eastern end of the island, where the town 
inhabitants. stands, is the broadest, but does not exceed a verst. 

The day after I reached St. Petersburg, whither or three quarters of a mile. It becomes gradually 
I went for the purpose of passing the principal narrower to the other extremity, stretching to the 
custom-house with less annoyanco than th» sub- length of three miles above*the water, and another 
ordinate one at Cronstadt, I returned to the latter mile below the surface. Its shores, as well as 
place by one of tho small steamers which ply, thoso of the mainland, are vAy shelving, so that 
during summer, between it and the capital, or there is only a narrow passage of water deep 
other places on the gulf of Fiulaud. These are enough for largo vessels to ascend as high as 
all British (the greater number being Scotch Cronstadt. At the extreme west point is a light- 
built), and were at first managed entirely by house, used in spring and, aqjcumn only, as in 
English and Scotch engineers, under whom the summer the length of the days makes its employ- 
Russians gained the experience they required to ment superfluous; while it is equally unnecessary 
act as enginemen. The landing-place from St. in winter, when the frozen sea prevents any ship- 
Petersburg is on the east side of the island, at a ping from approaching it. The lighting of this 
wooden pier which stretches a considerable distance lighthouse in spring is sometimes the first gladden- 
into’ tho water. No delay occurs in landing upon ing intimation to thca inhabitants of Cronstadt 
it; but on reaching the island itself, you are that the ice is so much broken up as to admit of 
reminded of the military system of the country, vessels approaching their ice-bound shores, as 
A fortified wall or rampart presents itself, *and some shipping must then be within sight of the 
you must pass through agate guarded by soldiers, lighthouse, though not yet seen by them. Should 
some of whom search the droschky and your boxes, any one start from the Pharos to visit the town, 
lest y oil should have anything unmarked as having he must pass through a considerable distance of 
aid auty at the custom-house; while another shallow water, and across much soft marshy 
emands your passport, which he carries to an ground, before he can gain what is firm and dry. 
officer to be examined. On this low ground are some birches and a little 

Being now within the walls of the town, yon brushwood, and it will repay a visit in summer to 


many objects of interest attract attention ; among 
these are the gilded dome and’spire Rf the 
cathedral, glancing brilliantly in the sunshine, the 
handsome appearance of the public buildings 
which face the water's edge, the bright and varied 
colours of the houses, the gangs of convicts who 
may be seen passing to or from their work, the 
forests of masts which crowd the harbours, and 
the various sea-craft around, with their strange- 
looking crews. Here is a small boat of a light 
green colour, rowed by a set of dark, dirty-looking 
men, whose faces vie in greasineSs with their 
sheep-slcin coatB; there is the trim cutter of a 
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I those who lovo the beautiful grass of Parnassus, 
or who will greet tbo heather bell as a familiar 
J acquaintance. 

In advqpcing along tho island, objects of another 
1 hind claim attention. Passing over tho houses, 
scattered or collected into what is called the 
colony—the Russian,German and English burying- 
grounds; the slaughter-houses, wisely placed at a 
distance from the town; and the gardens, cultiva¬ 
ted by invalided sailors, meet the eye. Tho fortifi¬ 
cations then present themselves. _ The first of 
these is Fort Catharine, a large square- mound of 
earth, calculated for cannon on * three sides. 
Advancing across the plain, used as an exclcising 
ground, you pass several short ramparts placed 
behind one another, before you reach tho proper 
defences of the town. Some, if not all of these, 
were erected in the time of Peter the Great, for 
protection against expected attacks from the 
Swedes, and would serve the same purpose now 
against an enemy approaching the tbwn by land. 
It is finally defended by a double moat and a high 
wall of curious masonry, which stretch entirely 
across the island. At several places barracks are 
built behind this wall, on which cannon arc thickly 
planted, and which extend round the northern 
and western sides of the town. The St. Petersburg 
gate, already spoken of, and two others on tho 
west side, by which there is.access to tho open 
country, are the only points of egress on three 
sides. On the fourth or southern side, and facing 
the only available channel in the gulf, are the* 
harbours, protected by Fort Mcnschikoff, lately 
completed, with moles or piers bristling witji 
guns. The former is built of massive blocks' of 
• granite, the latter are chiefly composed of an open 
frame-work of fir-trees, filled up vtitL loose stones 
and covered by a wooden casing. The first 
harbour, in approaching from the Baltic, is for 
merchant vessels. At its extremity is a large 
area for collecting wood for exportation, and qt its 
side the custom-house offices with a market in 
the fashion of an eastern bazaar for all that is 
required by vessels and their crews, (and conse¬ 
quently only used in summer when the port is 
open): beyond tbis are, first, a small, then a large 
harbour for vessels of war. 

From the harbours, 9 canal runs into the town, 
inclosing an extensive square space, within which 
we find a large open ground for exercising troops, 
with a bronze statue of Peter the Great in the 
centre; the arsenal stands at one end, and facing 
its side is the wjntcr house of the governor of 
Cronstadt, the admiralty building^, and the cadet 
corps or institution for training young naval 
officers, which is distinguished by having*on 
its highest roof a telegraph, the arms of which 
are often seen in motion, giving intelligence that 
is carried on by others the mainland to St. 
Petersburg. 

Behind these edifices, but still within tile space 
inclosed by the canal, are some churches and 
streets of wooden houses, large public gardens, 
within which stands the governor's summer resi¬ 
dence (formerly the palace of Peter the Great), the 
government yard, where are the docks, wet and dry, 
and stores for repairing and building vessels, and 
the manege, a house where the soldiers and sailors 
uc drilled in winter. Here the late emperor 


reviewed portions of his troops' when he visited 
Cronstadt, which he did from time to time, bat at 
I uncertain intervals, and sometimes unexpectedly. 

| It often happened that many days were fixed for 
his coming, without his 'domg so; the men who 
were to be examined were constancy kept in 
readinesf and their officers in anxiety, until some 
day, when no especial announcement had been 
'made, the czar was known to be in the tov«n- 
This uncertainty was the cause of his being often 
there without my having an opportunity of seeing 
him; but as the time of my departure approached, 

I determined’ to be on the watch for one sight 
of a man so renowned for his personal appearance 
and his extensive power. 

Having requested my friends to inform me 
when they knew of bis arrival, I was told early 
one morning of. his having come the previons 
evening, and that I might see him by being at s 
the door of the manege about twelve o’clock, 
when he would leave it to visit other establish¬ 
ments. I accordingly went at the fixed time, and 
placed myself among thoso who had collected for 
the same purpose. Their number was not great— 
perhaps 100 or 200 —and consisted chiefly of the 
class of shopkeepers. A nnmber of sledges be¬ 
longing to tlie emperor and his suite stood ronnd 
the door, none being so distinguished from the 
others that I could fix on it as being that of 
Nicholas. After a little delay an officer appeared, : 

and called forward one which I now closely ob- 1 
served, from the richness of its fur covering, the 
beauty and size of the black horse in it, and from ' 
the unusual circumstance that the animal was also 1 
covered with a fur-lined cloth while it - stood. 
Nothing else marked the imperial sledge, exeppt 1 
the very large beard of the driver. Eten- tin's | 
trifle deserved notice; for when Ppter tho Great I 
deprived all his nobles of their beards by a nkasc | 
commanding them to \>e shaved, no sncli command ; 
was laid on the peasantry; and the fine beard of 
a coachman is as much a point of consideration in ! 
Russia, as the height of a man-servant in Eng- ; 
land. When flip sledge was drawn up near the \ 
door of the Building, a small, slight, delicate- 
looking *yonng man came out to see that every- 
thing«was in order. Finding it so, he re-entered 
the porch, and immediately returned, following 
the emperor, whose majestic figure, noble bear¬ 
ing, and fine countenance, fully justified all I had 
heard of him. He looked, however, much out of 
health, from his sallow complexion, which was 
that of an old man, tho vigour of whose life was 
exhausted. On his appearance, all uncovered their 
heads, and some made an obeisance, but not a 
very low one. No word or sound, however, was 
heard. Nicholas, in acknowledgment, saluted us 
in the military fashion, raising two fingers to the 
right side of the helmet, but he neither smiled* nor 
raised his eyes from the ground. The very differ¬ 
ent reception our own queen receives, and the gra¬ 
cious looks and bows she returns, as if on each side 
“hearts were of each other Sure," rose to my 
mind in strong contrast to what I then saw. 

Tho 'young man who accompanied the c/ar was 
the grand duke Constantine, whose, puny figure 
seemed tittle able to bear the fatigue imposed upon 
him by the onerous offices he neld, and whose 
duties he was not allowed to discharge by proxy. 
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The father and son drove off together, and went 
straight to the soldiers’ hospital. One of the 
wards had been prepared for their inspection, and 
i was in good order; but the emperor, choosing to 
! deviate from the plsfa laid out for him, entered 
the hospital by a different entrance from that in¬ 
tended, passed through a department not got up 
for his reception, and finding no classification of 
patients, and detecting other irregularities, in-* 
stantly handed over the head doctor to an .officer 
to be put under arrest for ten days, at the expira- 
] tion of which timo the second doctor was to take 
his place, and to be succeeded by tife third.* This 
I was only ono of many instances, showing the 
readiness of the emperor to correct abuses when 
■ they came immediately under his notice. 

! The plan of the town of Cronstadt is simple and 
regular, the streets crossing eaoh other at right 
angles. The principal ones are the Cathedral 
( Street and Commandansby, running across the 
island from north to south, and the Fliigcl from 
| east to west. The houses in the latter arc of 
' brick, and form barracks l'or the bfficers of the 
; army and navy. Elsewhere, we find the cathe- 
Iral, the German or Lutheran, the English, Ro- 
: man Catholic, and several Russian churches; hos- 
j pitals for soldiers and,for females; an institution 
for educating the orphan daughters of officers; an 
open market-place for hay, cattle, fish, &c.; and 
' the Gcstinnbi Door, or great shops. The latter, 
and the bazaar near the harbour, are built round 
an oblong court, opening towards tlie streets, and 
' having an open colonnade all round, which pro¬ 
tects them from heat in summer, and enables pnr- 
! chasers to pass conveniently from one to another, 

! without exposure to the weather. It requires 
much practice to pnrehaso well in these shops, 

! as one must bargain for every article; and a 
1 foreigner is sure to pay much more than a native 
! would do. Articles of English manufacture are so 
! generally admitted to be superior to any other, 
that everything is recommended as being "An- 
, glisky,’’ even those that gain nothing by being so, 

, such as wool for embroidery.* .We genefally 
I heard what was to be said on this point Sn silence, 

! trusting to our own judgment of what wfys shown 
i to us; but on one occasion we rejected the wool 
j thus praised, saying that we wished Berlin, not 
! English wool, and the change was magically ef- 
i fected, for it instantly became genuine Berlin, only 
I recently imported. 

| Most of the houses in Cronstadt arc of wood, 
but these are in the inferior streets; whilst the ex¬ 
tensive government buildings, and some large pri¬ 
vate houses of plastered brick, give the principal 
streets a handsome air. They are now provided 
with flags for foot-passengers, and are in better 
ordpr in witter for walking or driving than our 
own, as the porter or drudge (the dornilr) of each 
house removes the snofr from the foot-path as soon 
as it falls, under pain of being whipped by ord§r of 
police if he neglects this duty. The carriage-way 
is a hard, smooth road, of well-beaten snow, over 
which the sledges glide with a smoothness very 
different from the jolting motion of the droschky 
in summer, when the causeway is made rough and 
irregular by the action of the frost. * • 

■ To those who first become acquainted with 
Russia, its climate, atmosphere, people and natu> 


ral features, through a residence in Cronfetadt, 
much is new and striking, which would not be so 
after a residence in St. Petersburg, or any other 
Russian town. Nothing is more so than the gay 
colours on which the eye rests at every turn. The 
plastered houses are white or sand-coloured, with 
.dark red roofs; and the wooden, second-rate 
building^ are blue, pinky, or grey, with the roof 
very frequently light green, though sometimes of a 
quieter colour. The wooden inclosures have the 
same bright lines; and £he colours for dress are, 
even in winter, as gay as good taste will allow. 
We are aeeifstomed in England to see sombre 
colour! prevailing in winter, but the reverse is the 
case in Russia, where rose colour, pink, blue, fawn, 
or white, are usual for part of the walking dress, 
while the somewhat deeper shades of the satin and 
velvet 6 hoube, or pelisso of the higher classes, sot 
off the rich furs on which they pride themselves. 
As the poorer people delight themselves in crim¬ 
son, scarlet, ana yellow, with gold tinsel in addi¬ 
tion for gala days, the taste for bright colouring 
seems universal, and there may be some truth in 
the idea that it is fostered by tbe uniformity of 
colour which pervades the landscape during the 
long winter of six or sevSn months. In Cron¬ 
stadt there is relief to the eye in the quiet colour 
of the naval uniform—dark green—covered in win¬ 
ter by a long cloak, of light grey for officers, and 
brown for privates. 

An English eye is struck everywhere abroad by 
*tho small proportion of females in the streets in 
comparison to what we see at homo; nowhere is 
so marked as in Russia, most of all in garri¬ 
son towns; and Cronstadt has an additional cause, 
peculiar to itself, being a depot for such convicts • 
as arc not brushed to Siberia. These men arc 
constantly met with, passing along the street, 
in gangs of fifty or a hundred; their dress is 
motley, brown and grcy.being used in the same 
way, & blue and yellow, or any other contrast, 
is fol the dress of a clown. The number of 
years of labour to which each man is condemned 
is indicated by patches sewed on to the clothes at 
various places. Some of the convicts are chained to 
the barrows which they uso in working, and many 
wear heavy chains from theflwaist to the feet. These 
impede their progress, and though not much seen, 
attract attention by clanking fts the wearers walk. 
No sound ever fell more sadly on my ear than 
this; for I had entered Russia, as many do, with 
a conviction, not only that there was an arbitrary 
government, but that each individual was groan¬ 
ing under, and/ully sensible of, his degradation. 
This false idea was corrected by my residence in 
the country; but while yet vivid, the chain worn 
by the convicts seemed the embodiment of all that 
was despotic, unjust, and inhuman. 

As I becamo more •accustomed to meet these 
prisoners, it was interesting to study their counte¬ 
nances? I scrutinized hundreds at various times, 
and while I could not fail to observe a want of 
brightness or intelligence, I was also struck by 
the absence of malignity or determined wicked¬ 
ness in their expression. I saw in none the dark, 
reckless, hardened, or utterly abandoned look too 
often found in our densely peopled cities. Besides 
this, it was evident that their social feelings were 
not embittered; for when an opportunity ocenrred 
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of rendering' any service to passers-by, such as re¬ 
moving what might delay or obstruct their pro¬ 
gress, it was done with a gratifying readiness, and 
the interchange of a pleasant look, if not a word 
of friendly greeting. Distressing as it was to be 
reminded of crime and its consequences by the 
sight of these prisoners, a little reflection reminded 
us that their condition is less sad than that of 
those shut up in prison, as they enjoy fresh air, 
the open sky aud sunshine, and, at least, the sight 
of many fellow-creatures, neither thejr companions 
in evil, nor acting as their guards. . • 

Many other figures, besides those'aiready men¬ 
tioned, gave variety to the streets fin CroAstadt. 
Among them were the priest of the Russian 
church, wearing a long, dark, .silk robe, over 
which was seen a gold chain and large cross; 
the merchant, dressed in summer as they are 
elsewhere in Europe, and in winter enveloped in 
his long fur cloak; the coachman in blue caftans, 
girt with a red sa’sb; the serf with his neatly 
shaped but greasy surtout of 6lieep-skin, the fleece 
being turned inwards; and the colonist, German 
or Finnish, daily bringing provisions from the op¬ 
posite coast. To these we must add in summer, 
sailors and sea captaiiA of many nations, from tlie 
graceful and agile Greek to the squat and clumsy 
Laplander. A large number of sledges in winter, 
with droschkie8 and carriages in summer, enliven 
the streets at all hours. 

Such was Croustadt when I visited it, though 
doubtless many changes have since been wrought 1 
there, in consequence of the menacing approaches 
of our fleet to its shores. , 


THE DEAD SOLDIER OF'BOJIARSUND.* 
Whilst the fortress of Bomarsuml wag raptured by the 
French and English in 1854, many prisoners were 
taken, and not a few of the Russian soldiers were 
slain. After the battle was over, preparation 1 ; were 
made for burying the dead. In the pocket of oto of 
the dead Russians was found a little book, which wa3 
secured by a British sailor, and sent home as a curio¬ 
sity to his father. The man’s friends felt anxious to 
know what the Russian had been reading, and had the 
tract translated. Its contents gave them great plea¬ 
sure and protit; and the translation is here printed, in 
hope that other people may obtain pleasure and profit 
from it also. • 

The tract was printed at St. Petersburg, in 1819, 
under the censorship of Andrea Okoopev, and is as 
follows:— 

“ The Strict Search ; 

Or, a Traveller ’and'the Custom-house Officers. 

44 ‘ Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God ? Be not deceived: neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effemi¬ 
nate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.’ 

“ A traveller in his journey crossed the frontier, and 
had to pass through the custom-house. The officers 
said to him, * Have you any contraband gijods ?’ To 
which he replied, ^1 do not think I have.’ ‘That 
may be all true,’ said the officers, ‘ but we cannot let 
you pass without examination. Permit us to search.’ 
‘ If you please,’ said the traveller, 4 but allow me to sit 
down while you perform your duty.’ 

* VI ay bo had. separately printed as a tract, at tlie Religious 

Tract Society. * 


“They then began their search, and first examined 
his portmanteau. Afterwards they turned to his per¬ 
son, and searched his pockets, his pocket-book, his 
boots, and his neckcloth. 

“ The examination being oven the traveller addressed 
the officers, saying, 4 Gentlemen, will you allow me to 
tell yon what thoughts this examination has awakened 
in my mind ? We are all travelling to an eternal king¬ 
dom, into which we caunot take any contraband goods. 
If you had found any prohibited articles upon me, yhu 
would .have taken them from me, and have fined me 
for it. Now, think how many careless travellers pass 
into eternity, laden with sins which are forbidden .by 
the heavenly King. By these forbidden things 1 mean, 
dcccitfulncss, auger, pride, lying, covetousness, envy, 
evil-speaking, and similar offences, which are hateful 
in the sight of God. For all these every man who 
passes the boundary of the grave is searched, far more 
strictly than you have searched me. God is the great 
Searcher of hearts. From him nothing is hid; ami in 
that kingdom, as in this, every forbidden article sub- 
jeets a man to punishment. Then the King says to 
every transgressor, “ Depart from me, yc cursed, inlo 
everlasting lire,.prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
This fearful sentence is executed with the most im¬ 
partial justice; and although the number of trans¬ 
gressors is very great, and their rank and station v ery 
different, yet not one can escape, for “ every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” 

“ ‘ The King of heaven, not willing that any of us 
should perish, sent his only-begotten Son to become 
our substitute, to make reconciliation for transgrcssois, 
and to clothe us with his righteousness, without which 
we cannot see his kingdom. This Messiah, or sent-one, 
is Jesus Christ our Saviour, who came down to earth 
on purpose to bear “ our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” to save all that believe on him, to wash us from 
our spiritual pollution, and to clothe us with the spot¬ 
less robe—the wedding garment—of his righteousness. 
And “ they who have washed their robes, and made 
them white in tlie blood of the Lamb,”-“are before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple." ’ • 

44 The custom-house officers Having heard this, could 
not find words to express their gratitude to the 
stranger, but hoped to be permitted to sec and hear 
himaagain. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen’,’ continued the traveller, 4 whether 
we shall meet again on earth is uncertain: God only 
knows ^ but as 1 am about to leave you, 1 will tell you 
something more—it is about two planks. 

“ 4 A preacher wishing to explain to his congre¬ 
gation what a dangerous delusion those persons are in 
who seek salvation partly from their own works, and 
partly from the righteousness of Christ, said to them: 
“ Supposing it is needful for you to cross a river, over 
which two planks are thrown. One is perfectly new, 
the other is completely rotten. How will you go ? 
If you walk upon the rotten one, you arc sure to fall 
into the river. If you put one foot on the rotten plank 
and the other on the new plank, it will be the same— 
you will certainly fall through and perishi” So there is 
only one safe method left: Set both your feet on' the 
new plank. • 

44 * Brethren, the rotten plank is your own un¬ 
clean sclf-rightcousness. He who trusts in it must 
perish without remedy. The new plank is the 
eternal saving righteousness of Christ, which came 
from heaven, qnd is given to every one who believeth 
in Him. * • 

“ 4 Trust on this righteousness, or rather should I 
say, orfthis everlasting truth, and you shall be saved; 
for the Scripture saith, 44 Whosoever believeth on Him 
shall not he ashamed.”' 


I 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM SCENE. 


“I QUITE FORGOT!” was departing too. The long dine of carriages 

. • <«» *u tobso.) * * which had been incessantly rolling hither and 

drams i. , thither, had deposited their occupants at many a 

Ivbning was dosing in over the gay t£wn of grand portico on the east cliff for the dinner table 
Irighton, and with the light of day, its busy life or the party, and had returned rattling and empty, 
ion isns . I. r. 
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and now scarcely a solitary cab was to be seen on 
the broad white road. 

J?ut it is not with the noble and the great that 
our storji has now to do, bnt with a group of 
perhaps not less interest, assembled in the large 
front room of one of the imposing-looking, seven¬ 
storied houses in .Marine Parade. The curtains 
were drawn over the windows, the tyre burnt 
cheerfully, and gave an air of comfort to the sober ' 
furniture of the room. Two long tables, placed 
transversely to each otluyr, with tail candles burn¬ 
ing on them, seemed almost to fill- the •apartment. 
Around the upper table, which extended the width 
of the room, seven or eight yot|tg girll were 
seated, with numerous and bulky volumes open 
before them, over which they were poring with 
various degrees of attention. They would not 
perhaps have felt flattered by being called “ young 
girls,” however; that description would have been 
thought derogatory to their dignify, for they were 
the “ great girls of the school, and the great 
girls of the high table were superior in their own 
estimation to the “ little girls ” of the low table, 
some of whom were six and eight years their 
juniors. That group of little girls was a pretty 
sight to look upon. ‘There were about a dozen j 
childish faces lit up with eager interest; some j 
bending over books like their qldeTS; others, the ] 
youngest of the party, whispering together over a 
picture book, with their rosy dimpled cheeks rest¬ 
ing on their soft little hands. No noise was 
allowed at this time in the school-room, for it was- 
the hour of preparing lessons for the morrow; and 
ever and anon, as the children’s merry langli burst 
forth, a " hush !’’ from a great girl at tho high 
■ table was heard, and caused an. immediate lull. 

“ Adelaide," said one of the eld&fc of the group 
at the low table, addressing her companion, who 
was trying hard to learn a string of German 
sentences which it appeared her brain was mast 
unwilling to retain, ‘’howyou sigh! Is it so yery 
difficult?" 

"I should think so,” said the poor victim. 
“Look here! I have a whole page to learn. 
There are his marks.” 

“ Why, how is this ? It is double what wo 
have to do.” a 

“ Yes, I know," replied Adelaide. “ Herr 
Strong dashed off b double new lesson, because I 

? uiteforgot to take him any verb last time; and 
think it is very unkind to punish 111 c so eeveroly 
for only just forgetting." 

Here a sharp “hysh!” from the high table 
interrupted the colloquy, and Adelaide Murray 
pressed her hands tightly over her forehead, as if 
to prevent the German dialogues from escaping*. 

All was quiet for some time, till suddenly a 
rushing sound was heard overhead, and a short 
scream, followed immediately by the loud tones of 
voices giving hurried commands, and many foot¬ 
steps running up and down stairs in hasttf. Tho 
girls looked at each other in consternation and j 
dared not apeak, till the school-room door burst 
open, and a housemaid entered, who, frantically | 
seizing the hearth-rug, rushed upstairs with it, 
only answering the auxious inquiries of the pupils , 
by the ominous words," fire! fire!” The children 
sprang from their scats in a moment, and crowded i 
together, uttering incoherent expressions of alarm,: 


and avoiding the fire in the grafo as if it wero 
that thoy had to dread. “Oh! we shall all be 
burnt alive!” cried one. “ Why don’t they send for 
the engines P” said another. “ Let us go out on 
the cliff,” urged a third; an#the lower table would 
certainly have rushed out of the house in a body, 
had not the elder girls, with commendable presence 
of mind, forcibly prevented their opening the door. 

* Gradually the trampling aud confusion over¬ 
head became stilled, and in about half an hour all 
was quiet as before. The poor frightened littlo 
ones were some of them all the more terrified for 
the stillness; but as time passed on, and not even 
a smell of burning reached the schoolroom, they 
became pacified, and at length all resumed their 
seats, though they found it difficult to fix their 
attention on their kooks again. 

“I wonder haw the fire began?” said one. 
“Who was in the music-room lastP” asked 
another; but no answer was obtained to this last 
question, though it was often repeated. None of 
the girls seemed to notice, as they might have 
done, that tho usually excitable Adelaide Murray 
was now the only one of the party who appeared 
not to be in the least disturbed by surmises about 
the fire, but that she bent more assiduously than 
over over her German, stopping her ears to enable 
her to attend move closely: Her sister noticed 
this, however; and, ever fearful lest Adelaide’s 
thoughtlessness might have led” her irfto mischief, 
Mary Murray sat and watched the tremulous lips 
and crimson cheeks of her younger sister with 
intense anxiety. 

The half hour struck—half past eight; and, 
punctual to a moment, the lesson books were 
closed and put away, and all took their seats for 
evening prayers. Miss Fraser and her sister 
entered, followed by the servants. Prayers began 
and concluded as if nothing had occurred ; the 
servants withdrew, and the ohildron began to move 
round to bid good-night to their teachers, when 
Miss Fraser bade them remain in their places. 

“ Young ladies,” she began, in a*decided tone 
which awed her pupils, " I desire that all who have 
been in the music-room to-day will come forward.” 

Several of the young ladies stood out at once, and 
amongst them Adelaide Murray, trembling visibly. 

“ Which of you,” said Miss Fraser, “ pnt tho 
poker in toe fire and left it there P" She received 
no answer; the girls looked in unfeigned surpriso 
at each other, and Miss Fraser’s countenance 
assumed an expression of great solemnity. She 
named the earliest hour of the day in which 
practising ordinarily began, and bid the pupil 
who had then been in the music-room say whether 
she had been guilty of the careless trick or not; 
and so tho question was repeated to each of the 
girls, and the accusation denied, till Adelaide 
►Murray was left standing alone. 

“ So you put the poker it. the fire P” said Miss 
Fraser to the trembling child. 

Adelaide loved truth too well to deny tho charge, 
and timidly she answered, “ yes.” 

“ And you dared to disobey my distinct order* 
that nor.e of the lower table should ever touch the 
fire ? That is a groat fault: hut there is a second, 
Why £id you leave the poker in toe fire P” 

“ Oh!” pleaded Adelaide, “ I did not intend to. 
I quite forgot to take it out before I left the room.” 
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“ Is ‘ quite forgot 1 an excuse or an acknowledg- “ So I am sorry, Mary; and I never will forget 
ment, child P” again. I’ll make a vow against it.” 

Adelaide burst into tears, and repeated over and " No, make no vow, darling. You would be 
over again, amidst violent sobs, " Oh! I did not sure to break it, and that would only make mat- 
mean to. I only fofgot! I quite forgot!” ters worse; but watch against this fault of yours, 

“ Silence!” said Miss Fraser. “ This thought- Adelaide; think of it as a sin, and as such ask for 
lessness is a seribus fault of yours, Adelaide, as I help against it; and now patiently bear its pun- 
liave often told you before. It is one people are ishment^—it will be a warning for the future.” 
apt to judge of by its effects; but the same want Adelaide’s tears burst forth afresh. “ Oh, 
of thought that brought you a sharp rebuke from Mary, there it is again! that dreadful pocket- 
Herr Strong yosterday, has to-night endangered money 1 Da toll me wjiat 1 must do; I am so 
all our lives, eaused mo considerable damage, and, frightened and puzzled about it. You know 
had it not been for the care of Frbvidence, might Miss Frasef said that, on my honour, I was 
have wrapped our house in flames. The red-hot to giVe up 111 I have now in hand-all ! only 
poker fell from between the bars to the hearthrug, think—all! Well, Frances Milncs whispered to 
which it burnt completely through; the smoulder- me as I came upstairs that I need not make my- 
ing firo crept along tho carpet, a very large por- self miserable about it, for that, as Miss Fraser 
tion of which is burnt also, and, to my terror, does not know how much I have spent, I need 
immediately after I chanced to enter the music- only give her back just os much as I like, and say 
room, the current of, air eet all in a blaze, and it is ail I have." 

before we could extinguish the flames, the tabic- " But,” interrupted Mary,‘with tho bold sim- 
cloth was burnt, the sofa completely spoilt, and plicity of truth, “ that will be a lie.” 
several other articles of furniture vtero very much “ Ah! I was afraid you would say so,” replied 
injured. And all this from your gross careless- Adelaide, with*cqual candour; “ and I thought so 

ness, Adelaide. myself, till Frances explained to me that it really 

“And now, in justice, you must pay the penalty, will be all the money I Have; for sho will take 
which will, 1 hope, teach you a lesson you will the rest, and keep or spend it for me. And I was 
never forget. The furniture you have thus de- glad when 1 thought I could mnnago to keep a 
strayed I cannot afford to lose; therefore 1 shall little, Mary dear; for, you know, if 1 have no 
have it valued, and shall charge the amount to money, what shall L do about the lire-sereen l 
your mother. As you arc the culprit, however, was going to work for tho reward day ? I could 
you also must do something to compensate tor the' not bear to be the only one who has no work to 
damage. I shall therefore keep back your pocket- show, and every one thinks l am so clever at it 
money for the rest of this half-year; and, to lighten .too. Oh! how I wish I had sent tor the mate- 
tho heavy charge on your mother, I desire you, on rials three weeks ago, when you went shopping 
.your honour, to bring mo all you now have in with Miss Fraser > but I quito forgot to give you * 
hand. * . my commissions. Now, Mary, do you really think 

“ Now go to bed, children j and remember all of I may keep tfack some of my money p Tell me if 

you that ‘ I quite forgot ’ may burn a house down." you think it would be wrong.” 

In tho depth of night, Mary Murray was "Adelaide,” said Mary, with much solemnity, 
awakened from slcfcp by a loud sobbing at her aft*/a long pause, “ if I were to see you give part 
side; and turning, she became aware that Ade- of the sum to Miss Fraser, and hear you say that 
laide was sitting up in bed, with her head pressed it ii ail, I should expect Sapphire’s judgment to 
on her knees, and was weeping bitterly. • fall upon you. It would be a lie, my sister, who- 
“ Adelaide, darling, what is the matter ?” said ever should tell you to the contrary. Do not trust 
Mary, throwing her arms around her sister. the counsels of Frances Milnes. What does your 

“ Oh, Mary dear, I am so very miserable, and I own conscience say P” • 
don’t know which ie right, or which to do! ” And “ Oh, Mary, I am so glad you awoke and told 
Adelaide sobbed so loud that Mary was afraid she me this. I have been so vepy wretched, so terri- 
would wake some of tho other girh in tho room,- fled at the thought of telling a lie, and yet so 
so she gently drew her down, and made her rest anxious to believe it was not a lie, that I might be 
her head on the pillow. able to buy the materials for tho work. Yet, doar- 

“ What do you mean, Adelaide P What are you est sister, what shall I do about that P" 
doubtful aboutP ” Mary and Adelaide locked their arms around 

"Oh, this pocket-money!” sobbed Adelaide; each other, ana otter a long whispered convcrea- 
“ whether I need give it all np.” twn it was agreed that Adelaide should give up 

“ Sister, darling,” said Mary, very fondly and every penny to Miss Fraser, and that, instead of 
yqt no earnestly that Adelaide controlled her sobs each of the sisters doing nn expensive piece of 
to listen—for she knew if comfort was to be had work for the reward «1 ay, as was intended, Mary 
from any one Mary eould*give it—“I wish you should buy chalks and paper for them both, and 
would think of the fault as much as you do of its they Should each oiler a choice drawing to the 
punishment. Look what serious consequences it Miss Frasers. Thus eased and comforted, Ade- 
has had, again; almost as dseadful as—I must re- laide soon composed licrsclf to sleep, 
mind you, dear, though it seems so cruel to do so ” The next morning many of* the girls hurried 
—apd> Mary's voice grewlmsky —** as when papa down early to get a peep at the devastations in the 
was so ill, and you forgot to soud the note for the music-room, and all were surprised and sorry that 
doctor. Oh! how I wish you were realty sorry so much damage had been done. They gathered 
'for your fault, and might never have to say ‘I round Adelaide Murray in the school-room, and, 
forgot’ again.” forgetting to allude to her offence, condoled with 
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her on the hardship of having to give up all her 
pocket-money; but Frances Milnes assured them 
that Adelaide did not need much pity, and not 
only repeated the plan she had proposed the pre¬ 
ceding night, but even assured her companions 
that Adelaide had consented to act upon it. Some 
exclaimed loudly and instantaneously against the 
untrutbfulness of the proceeding, and turned away 
in disapprobation; others (for it is sad to thins 
how evil will find its defenders) said that it was 
only fur Adelaide should do the best she conld for 
herself, and that they were sure -Mrs? Murray 
would rather pay a few shillings more*tliau that 
her daughter should stint herself; but amidst all 
this sophistry, the calm voice of her sister rang in 
Adelaide’s ear, “ It would be a lie!” and she boldly 
stated, amidst the scorn and jeers of Franoes 
Milnes and her clique, that she meant to return 
every penny to Miss Fraser. 

During the remainder of that half year Adelaide 
Murray watched and strove against her besetting 
fault, and she was rewarded by finding that it was 
beginning to lose its hold upon her. The drawing 
materials were bought, and every .time Adelaide 
worked at the large chalk head, it seemed to act 
as a warning upon her.“ 

In justice to Adelaide we must say that 
thoughtlessness in her was not p vice: she was 
not careless from selfishness, as many people are; 
but very often forgot what it was to her own inte¬ 
rest to remember. For instance -. it was the Misses 
Fraser’s custom to let their pupils have a half 
holiday on the first day of every month—a day on 
which any extra letters might be written, or any. 
useful work done; and the pupils were excused 
’their repetition lessons for that day, nnd learnt 
them for the following day instead. Yet, regu¬ 
larly as the last day of the month 'came round, 
Adelaide Murray forgot that to-morrow was a holi¬ 
day, and prepared her tasks just as usual. The 
girls used to laugh at this, and never told Ade¬ 
laide beforehand, because, they said, it was such 
fun to see her surprise when she discovered her 
mistake the next morning, and regularly exclaimed 
—“ Oh, how stupid I am! I have learnt all my 
lessons. I quite forgot it was a holiday!” 

And so the reward day came at last. Mary 
Murray got a good-conduct prize, and Adelaide 
three or four prizes for progress in various 
studies; for she was a particularly bright, intelli¬ 
gent girl. Then the work was shown; and the 
two sisters, with some diffidence on Mary’s part, 
and deep blushes op Adelaide’s, advanced to pre¬ 
sent their drawings, which they thought looked 
very poor in contrast with the embroidered stools 
ana painted screens which other pupils had 
handed in; but a lady from the circle of the vi¬ 
sitors noticed the timid, half-sorrowful glance 
which Mary cast on her .offering, and at once 
moved to the table to take it from her hands. 
She looked at it with evident surprise. 

" Is this a copy or an original design P” asked 
the lady. 

" My own idea,*' replied Mary, and she moved 
back to her seat. 

The drawing passed from hand to hand, and eli¬ 
cited comments of pleasure and surprise from all, 
for it bore evident marks of talent. Frances 
Milnes, however, was heard to say, in no very ami¬ 


able tone, that though Mary might be a genius, 
and Adelaide have done her best, yet she won¬ 
dered at the bad taste of the company, who could 
stay looking so long at those cheap scrawls, when 
her sofa cushion with the raised parrots was so much 
more showy, and besides, cost twice the money. 


A DAY AT VERSAILLES. 

Whoever shall visit the palace of Versailles 
without some knowledge of its past history, will 
find himself sadly at a loss while wandering 
through its interminable galleries, where all that 
the imagination can conceive of luxury and splen¬ 
dour is realised by the genius and industry of man. 
There is probably no other spot upon the face of 
the earth upon which so much intellectual hbour 
and lavish expense have been bestowed for the 
mere purpose of sensuous Ratification, and perhaps 
none which exhibits at this moment so completely 
the peculiar character of any people as this truly 
national monument does of the French nation. 
Independent, however, of such considerations, 
there arc so many historical memories connect¬ 
ed with Versailles—memories of such profound 
interest and importance—that the least we can do 
is to direct the attention of the reader for a few 
moments to some tew of the most remarkable 
events of its history, before conducting him to the 
scene upon which they were enacted. 

J Three hundred years ago Versailles was an 
obscure village, situated iu the heart of a forest, 
where Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry iv of 
France, delighted to pursue the sports of the chase. 
Louis xiii indulged in the same sports, and in 
1624 built a hunting-lodge in the village, and 
subsequently a chateau close at hand.. But it was 
Louis xiv who formed the design of converting his 
predecessor’s chateau into a royal palace. Levau 
was appointed architect, and' the celebrated Lc 
Notre was ordered to lay out the grounds. So 
extravagant was the design, that it was soon seen 
that the expense, would be prodigious. In order 
to lessen it; the soldiers not engaged in war were 
compelled' to assist, and. as many as 30,000 were 
at work, at once. Notwithstanding that the com- 
lete design was never executed, the cost was 
eyond all precedent, it being calculated that 
nearly forty millions sterling were expended in the 
whole. According to the general testimony of 
historians, it was this prodigal outlay, which could 
only be met by the infliction of oppressive taxes 
upon the people, which was one of the chief causes 
of the revolution. Forty millions, at that time, 
were equivalent to at least a hundred millions in 
our day, and the exaction of such a sum from a 
people in whose burdens the nobility«refused to 
take part, and who were already impoverished by 
long wars and a decline of -commerce, may well 
have sown the seeds of that harvest of death in 
which “ sceptre and crown were tumbled down,” 
and the monarchy itself fell prostrate. 

Louis xiv removed his court from St. Germain 
to Versailles in 1681 , and died there in .1716. 
Louis xv added to the extent and decorations of 
the palace much in the reckless spirit of his 
predecessor. On the accession of Louis xvi, who 
was destined in his own person to pay the penalty 
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of his ancestors’ extravagance, the required funds 
began to fall short, and that unfortunate monarch, 
alarmed at the expense already incurred, refused to 
execute the proposed, improvements by inflicting 
new penalties upon his people. But, alas! his 
forbearance came too late. “ After me the deluge,” 
said the previSus sovereign, in a spirit of jeering 
prophecy—and after him, too truly, the deluge 
•came—a deluge of vengeance and of blood, whose 
fateful traces are still the portents of the world. 
The scandalous and vicious prodigality of the 
throne had prepared its downfall; the troubles of 
Louis xvi commenced soon after his accession; and 
if he was slow to comprehend their direful import, 
he was wise enough to forbear to provoke the 
people and accelerate their triumph. In his court, 
and in the bosom of his family at Versailles, he 
sought distraction from political annoyances in the 
pursuit of the mechanical arts—in turning with a 
lathe and in working at the forge—employments 
contrasting singularly with the pursuits of his 
forefathers. It was at Versailles that the revolu¬ 
tion in all its ferocious reality burst upon Louis. 
Early in October, 1789, an innumerable baud of 
frantic demagogues, the majority of them women 
of the lowest cuss, urged by the pangs of famine 
and excited to outrage by the slanders of the 
Orleans faction, set out in a body to Versailles, 
demanding vengeance upon their enemies and 
bread for themselves. A night of horror, of 
uproar and massacre, from which the royal family 
narrowly escaped,, was succeeded by a day df 
degradation and suffering. The king, with the 
queen and his children, was dragged from the. 
palace, and, surrounded by a furious and deriding 
. mob, was led a captive to Paris, enduring by the 
vmy,\hroTjgh a journey of seven weary hours in a 
storm of continual rain, every species of indignity. 
He never saw Versailles again. A mock turone 
and a real prison awaited him at the Tuileries, to 
be soon exchanged for the Temple and the scaffold. 

The palace of Versailles in some measure shared 
the fate of its royal master. The republic did not 
want it for a palace, and they.4id want, add that 
grievously, the money it had cost. The convention 
gutted it of its splendid treasures.*. Its costly 
paintings, sculptures, and works of • art—its 
luxurious fittings and gorgeous furniture—every¬ 
thing, in Bhort, that was moveable and would pay 
for the expense of transport and side, was carried 
off and sold to recruit, if possible, the exhausted 
treasury. Then it was resolved to make the 
empty walls a supplementary institution to the 
Hdtel des Involutes; and, this project falling to 
the ground, another was proposed, namely, to put 
the materials of the vast pile up to auction and 
sell it piecemeal. Bnt Napoleon, who had now 
risen to power, stepped in and saved the building 
from this ignoble doom. After his coronation, 
Napoleon contemplated tasking it his residence; 
but an estimate of fifty millions of francs as the 
cost of its restoration frightened him from rim* 
design. He, however, put a stem to fhrther 
dilapidations, repaired the injuries which the walls 
and^ome of the fountaifts had received, and even 
restored some of the apartments. Louis xviii 
also entertained the same idea of inhabiting it 
- himself; but in his case also the want of money 
for the necessary repairs stood in the way; he 


spent upon it, however, six millions of francs, 
which sufficed to render it again an object of 
interest to the people. He further recovered some 
of the best pictures and works of art, and restored 
them to their original positions. Charles x, who 
had no artistic predilections, left the palace to its 
fate; and it was reserved for Louis Philippe to 
give the building a new destiny, by converting the 
once royal palace into a huge national museum. 
For this purpose he spared neither pains nor cost. 
He engaged the first.arjists in the kingdom to 
commenforate on canvass and on the ceilings and 
walls of tllejpalacsevery event which has reflected 
honour on France, and sought to concentrate all 
the glories of his country in one magnificent 
abode. He restored the damaged frescoes and 
the gilding, replaced the furniture, and added an 
immense series of paintings and sculpture, illus- * 
trative of French history from the earliest times 
down to tl)e current era. Possessed of vast per¬ 
sonal property, the citizen king disbursed it with 
no niggardband in the furtherance of this design; 
and it is to him that France is mainly indebted 
for the imposing spectacle that the national 
museum at this moment presents to the world. 
Thus much for the past. * 

The visitor has the choice of two railway routes 
from Paris to Versailles—one on the northern and 
one on the southern bank of the river. The 
former, being the nearer, best serves our purpose, 
and, proceeding to the station at the llue St. 
Lazare, we find the train just on the point of 
starting, the third-class passengers being packed 
in open carriages built on the roofs of the second- 
class. We are scarcely seated when the train 
moves off. The .line soon gets into the suburbs, 
aud begins^ to traverse a picturesque country, 
resembling more nearly some of the gentle and 
wooded valleys of English scenery than anything 
we have hitherto seen on this Bide the channel. 
Qh&teaux and villas, secluded villages and country 
seats, broad masses of folinge and now and then a 
wide expanse of country, diversify the view. We 
pass Sevres and St. Cloud, and after a ride of 
nearly an hour, including stoppages, reach the 
Versailles station. A stately and right royal town 
is Versailles; but one sees that its grandeur is in 
the past tense—that it is no longer what it once 
was; its long green avenufts have a desert and 
desolate air; its tall buildings stretch up into a 
silent sky; and high over its broad streets, yet 
rough with the identical granite which the four¬ 
teenth Louis laid down.thq song of the lark is 
distinctly heqrd. The population, from a hundred 
thousand in tne days prior to the revolution, has 
dwindled down to a fourth of that number, and it 
has no trade or manufactures, and the voice of 
industry, the sounds of handicraft, are not heard 
in the streets. . • 

Twenty minutes’ walking through long leafy ave* 
nue9, and over ill-paved streets, brings us to the 
palace, where, without loss of time, we commence 
the survey of the interior. It fakes us four hours 
merely to walk through the never-ending saloons 
and galleries, whose magnificence palls and 
wearies the spectator in the end, almost aa much 
as it at first astonishes and overwhelms him. The 
attempt to convey any accurate idea, either of the 
gorgeous splendour of these immense chambers 
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or of tho richness of Ihoir contents, by description 
alone, would bo in our case a hopeless failure, 
since the barest catalogue of the paintings only 
would till several of our entire sheets. These 
paintings are a pictorial history of Prance—the 
national reverses and disgraces,whether political or 
social, excepted—from the time of Clovis almost 
down to the present hour. Wars, battles, and sieges 
form the principal subjects; and these are treated, 
both literally anti allegorically, at the hands of the 
first artists of Europe, apd.for the most part upon 
a scale of magnitude quite unrivalled: in ocher col* 
lections. This prodigious breadth of canvass is a 
growth of modern times; the wars of Turcnne' and 
Condo, and the events of anterior eras, are limned 
on a moderate scale; the grand style and the 
linge canvass came in with the revolution and the 
rise of Napoleon. David and his contemporaries 
rivalled each other in size; the conquests of the 
consulate and the empire being equalled, if not 
ontdone in this respect, by pictures of the states- 
general and the imposing ceremonies of that body. 
The paintings executed by order of Louis Philippe, 
however, so far as dimensions are concerned, 
throw all others into the shade; they are mostly 
the productions of Horace Vernet: and it is but 
justice to remark thut, irrespective of their im¬ 
mense size, they arc, considered up historical pic¬ 
tures, and not as specimens of high art, the finest 
and most successful works that have ever keen 
produced. We need only refer to tho Salic de 
Constantine, containing the battles and sieges of 
the African war, in proof of this assertion. Art is 
here made subservient to the military spirit; and 
it is no wonder that this is a predominant spirit in 
Prance, seeing that the exploits of the meanest 
soldier, if he "do exploits," may be immortalised 
by the genius of the first artist in the Jand. 

The galleries of Versailles are not less rich iu 
biographical than historical memorials. Immense ; 
space, principally in the upper portions of the 
building, is devoted to a collection of portraits of 
eminent persons, some thousands in number. 
These embrace not only those of French worthies, j 
but the most celebrated men and women of all na¬ 
tions ; among them are Winterhalter’s portraits 
of the queen and her consort, presented by her 
majesty to Louis Philippe, together with those of 
some of the British ‘sovereigns and royal dukes. 
We observed that the designations given to the 
portraits of foreigners are not always to be relied 
on: thus, the portrait of Washington is inscrib¬ 
ed “ Jefferson,” au(l that of our Edward iv is 
called Edward vi. One gallery of especial in¬ 
terest contains the heads, on panels of a uniform 
size, of the literary men and philosophers of 
Europe; the heads of living celebrities are 
omitted, but a number of blank panels are pre¬ 
pared against the hour of their decease—death be¬ 
ing the condition of admission to this shrine. 

The sculptor has been hardly less busy iu Ver¬ 
sailles than the painter; but the works of the two 
are never mingled together in the same apart¬ 
ment. From the gorgeous saloons, whc’-e the ! 
brilliant pictures are set like gems in chasing and I 
gold, we pass at intervals into long cool galleries 
bare of every species of ornament, where stand the 
marble groups and figures of the royal families of 
France, the classical statues of the first French 


sculptors, and the busts of the greatest men of a 
past day. Many of these are of the highest 
order, and many of them, it must be said, possess 
but little artistio merit, and are valuable only as 
links in the historical chaiu, Which would not ho 
complete without them. 

But, independent of its works of art, the palace 
of r Versailles is in itself an historical monument, 
as we havo already suggested; and there are asso¬ 
ciations .connected with many parts of this enor¬ 
mous structure, whioh it is not well to pass 
over while wandering through it. Thus, the 
chapel, which perhaps presents the most superb 
and dazzling spectacle within the walls—being one 
exquisite conglomerate of gilding, painting, mo¬ 
saic, bronze, sculpture, and precious stone—is in¬ 
teresting as the scene of the marriage of Louis 
xvi and Maria Antoinette, and not less so as the 
theatre of the devotions of Louis xiv, who was at 
once the most sensual and the most superstitious 
of monarchs. Hither he came, from dalliance 
with a mistress, to mumble a mass—from the flat¬ 
tery of his intriguing court, to the thundering de¬ 
nunciations of Bourdaloue, who scorned to veil 
the truth from tho royal conscience. Thus, too, 
tho Salle do l’Opera will be remombered as the 
scene of the untimely banquet of the king’s body¬ 
guard in 1780, which was the immediate occasion 
of the attack on the palace by the Parisian mob al¬ 
ready referred to, and the beginning of the fend of the 
monarchy. The Salon d’Hercule, at the entrance 
of the grand apartments, was formerly the chapel 
in which Massillon and Bossuet wore accustomed to 
preach. The Salon d’Mars was the ball-room of 
Louis xiv. The Salon d’Apollon was the throne 
room; here the grand monarque received ambas¬ 
sadors ; here he accepted the apology of the Doge 
of Genoa; and here, in 1715, he held his last 
public audience. In the Grand Galerie des Glares 
he gave the rein to hisr characteristic profusion, 
and displayed, on the grandest Scale, all the luxury 
and splendour of his time. Here, also, was held 
the magnificent fete in honour of the arrival of 
Marie" Antoinette. - In the Salon du Conseil is 
yet to be seen the original furniture of Louis xiv, 
among which are the king’s council table and sofa. 
In this troom he was accustomed to transact 
business with Colbert, Louvois, and Torcy; and 
here he received Lord Bolingbroke. Here, too, 
Louis xv signed the decree expelling the Jesuits; 
and it was here that Louis xvi received the well- 
known reply of Mirabeau, informing him that the 
deputies would not dissolve their assembly. 
Among the privato apartments north of the Cour 
de Marbre is the death chamber of Lonia xv : at 
the foot of the staircase leading to which, Damiens 
made an attempt to assassinate him in 1757. In 
the Salle a Manger do Louis xiv, the grand mo¬ 
narque himself waited upon Moliore, to teach his 
courtiers to respect geflius. • Adjoining is the 
confessional, and the identical chair in which sat 
Pero la Chaise, whose influence obtained the re¬ 
vocation of the edict of» Nantes. In the Chambre 
a Coucher of Lonis xiv is the bed in which that 
monarch died—osinoe whltoh event no royal head 
has there reposed; but it was from the bal¬ 
cony of this room that Louis xvi, attended by his 
queen and children, addressed the mob of 1789, 
who came to drag him from his home. Next to 
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this chamber is the well-known GSil de Beeuf, fa- I 
miliar to all readers of French history as the grand 
antechamber of the king, and the scene of such j 
endless courtly intrigues. From the (Eil de i 
Boeuf, entrance is obtained to the bed-room, suc¬ 
cessively of the queens of Louis xrv, Louis xv, 
and Louis xvi ; *in this room Louis xv was bom; 
and if was here that the unhappy Marie Antoi- 
hette was roused from slumber on the night of th8 
5th October 1789, and forced to flee for Jier life 
through a small corridor leading to the (Eil de 
Beeuf, from the mob which had burst into the 
palace, and slaughtered her guarfis in tfie ante¬ 
chamber. 

The above are some of the recollections con¬ 
nected with the interior of the palace; others of 
a different, but scarcely less interesting hind, I 
might be added. The great Fenelon, in the capa- j 
city of preceptor to the grandchildren of Louis I 
xrv, it will be remembered, resided in that part j 
of the edifice devoted to the young princes; and 
on the same spot, at a later period, the unfor¬ 
tunate princess de LambaJle passid the happiest 
portion of her youth. But we can spare no further 
space for memorials of this hind, and must proceed 
to close our day’s ramble by a stroll in the famous 
gardens. 

The gardens of Versailles, which have a world¬ 
wide eclobrity, are in no degree remarkable for 
extent. Though’, according to the original design, 
the palace lands wonld have embraced an area 
sixty miles in circumference, yet that plan was 
never earned out. The space actually laid down 
as a garden or as pleasure grounds is in fact much, 
less than many an English gentleman has attached 
. to hi^ country residence: while from such a park 
ad’that of .the Buko of Buckingham at Stowe, a 
space 'equal- to •the whole area which has such 
charms for the Parisian might bo taken away 
almost witbont being missed. The grounds, more¬ 
over, being laid out after the designs of Lc Notre 
-—wlio was thonght to be a man of wondrous genius, j 
and who certainly had a genius for defacing the 
fair aspect of nature and substituting in its stead 
long terraces, round ponds, and square patches of 
trees—present nothing really picturesque, and little 
that is permanently pleasing to tho eye. The rigid 
uniformity of the old style of gardening is not, 
however, here so offensive to a true taste as it once 
was. Louis xvi rooted up the old cropped and 
tortured trees, and had the ground planted with 
others which the shears have not mutilated; but 
the plan remains much the same: everything is 
mathematically shaped, either with ruler or com¬ 
passes—the walks and alleys are all in straight 
lines—the grass plots are all squares or parallelo¬ 
grams—the ponds are circles, ellipses, or sections 
of circles,* ana so, on } and the consequence is, that, 
so far as the works of nature are concerned, there 
is nothing in any vifcw td be obtained [in the gar¬ 
dens, that equals the average scenery seen from the 
top of a stage-coach at home. Unfortunately, too, 
the distance, which usually adds completeness to a 
landscape, here only gives it an unfinished air, and 
isasuggestive of nothing^ but a nfarsh Ur a dreary 
waste beyond what is visible. Upon the whole, 
the lover of nature and the picturesque is as likely 
to be annoyed as to be. gratified by the gardens, 
quoad gardens, of Versailles. 


There is, however, abundant gratification of a 
different kind. There is coolness and shade in the 
narrow avenues, and the songs of birds in the dark 
woody retreats; there is excellent statuary, of 
heathen gods and heroes, and nymphs itnd satyrs, 
at every sharp angle or change in tho view; and 
then there are tho waterworks, those hydraulic 
marvels unrivalled in all the’world besides, and 
which all the world goes to sec. These water¬ 
works are divided into the Grande* Eaux and the 
Petites Eaux. The latter are played on the first 
Sunday of every month 'dining the summer—the 
former onljMJnyJ'te^ays or grand festive occasions. 
Each? of the Grandes Eaux, or principal water¬ 
works, may bo considered as an illustration in a 
fanciful way of some mythological or legendary 
history or event—the sculptor and the prolessor of 
hydraulics having united in the production of the 
piece. The sculptures are executed in marble and 
lead; they are mostly of colossal proportions, and 
their numbir is wonderful. Some of them arejust 
beneath tho - surface of the water, in which they 
appear to dive or swim; others are half submerged, 
and rise liko ryonsters from the deep; and others, 
again, erect above the flood, rear their tall forms 
aloft with an imposing ait. Some of the most re¬ 
markable of these watery mythologies are the fol¬ 
lowing :—The Bassin de Latone, which presents 
five circular basins one above another, hearing a 
group of Latona, Diana, and Apollo on the sum¬ 
mit. The goddess is supposed to have demanded 
vengeance from Jupiter upon the Libyans for 
vefusing her water—the vengeance is now work- 
| ing—-the inhabitants, while undergoing the trans¬ 
formation into toads and frogs, are in tho act of 
spouting water upon Latona from all sides, and it 
is the liquid drehes thus produced which complete 
tho picture*nnd impart to it its peculiar effect. 
Tho Bassin d’Apollon is emblematical of the 
rising of the sun. The day-god, Apollo, is seen 
cmft-ging from the flood in a chariot drawn by four 
splashing steeds and surrounded by horn-blowing 
tritons, dolphins, and sca-monstcrs. The Bassin 
d’EnccIade represents the giant Enceladus strug¬ 
gling for liberty under a mass of rocks which he is 
endeavouring to hurl towards the sky; from his 
mouth rises a column qf water to the height of 
fifty feet, and jets issue from his fingers and from 
tho rocks around. The Bains d’Apollon represent 
him seated in a grotto and attended by nymphs, 
who bathe his feet, braid hia hair, and offer him 
perfumes. On either side of this central group are 
two others, showing the tritons in attendance upon 
the horses o£ the snn. lJet.4 and floods of water 
issue from the rocks, and form a foaming lake at 
the foot of the god. These groups are in white 
marble, and are the finest in the whole garden. 
The grandest display of waterworks, however, is to 
be seen in the Bassgi de Neptune, where the sea- 
god rides triumphantly on the waves, surrounded 
by the whole train assigned him by tho ancient 
mythology. Tho water, thrown aloft in high co¬ 
lumns ani descending in spray and mist—turned 
over in graceful arches whick cross and intersect 
each other—or spread in thin gauze-like sheets— 
forms an ethereal kind of medium through which 
the groups of dark figures, indistinctly seen, assume 
an unsubstantial shape, in which one half expects 
to see them vanish away like the old absurd and 
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fanciful faith of which they are now nothing; more 
than the poetical phantoms. 

The visitor to Versailles should endeavour, if 
possible, to time his visit so as to include the play¬ 
ing of the Grandes Eaux among the spectacles to 
be seen. The cost of playing these waterworks is 
so great, amounting, it is said, to about ten thou¬ 
sand francs for eactt rehearsal, that their exhibition 
is comparatively but of rare occurrence. ’ During 
the present summer, however, owing to the inflax 
of strangers, they will be played much more fre¬ 
quently than in averagfe seasons; and nadifficulty 
will be experienced in ascertaining when that event 
takes place, as it is not only advertised in " Galig- 
nani’s Messenger,” but plentifully placarded on all 
the omnibuses and railway boards for a day or two 

_fTL. a _.1_• _ n i_ c _j! • 


the spectacle can be witnessed without the violation 
of the day of sacred rest. Beautiful as is the sight, 
we trust our readers, would not barter for it the 
conviction of duty. Better far to havo the appro¬ 
bation of conscience in having resisted a gratifica¬ 
tion, than to purchase a sinful pleasure with sub¬ 
sequent and permanent remorse. ' 

On a day of the Grandes Eaux, especially if it 
takes place after a long interval, the concourse of 
Parisians to Versailles is that of an immense host, 
sometimes numbering hundreds of thousands. In 
this case, in order to escape a crush, it is well to 
proceed early to Versailles, and to return also early, 
as soon as the waterworks have ceased, which is 
generally between five and six o’clock. The spec¬ 
tacle, taken in the whole, may bo regarded as per¬ 
fectly unique. The vast crowd in their gayest 
attire scattered on the terraces and sloping grounds 
among the beds of flowers—the statues, the 
vases, the flashing columns and waring arcs of 
liquid crystal—the spouting gods and grotesquo 
flood-vomiting monsters, contrasted with the gay 
and ever-surging multitude—the dash of many 
waters and the hum of men—all together make up a 
scene not likely soon to escape from the memory or 
to relinquish its hold upon tho imagination. 

A stranger cannot do better, while the display is 
going forward, than to follow the movements of 
the mass of the multitude. The Grandes Eaux 
are never played all at the same time. Owing to 
the prodigious body qf water which some of them 
require, if an attempt were made to play the whole 
at once the pressure from the reservoir would not 
be sufficient to do justice to any. They are there¬ 
fore played seriatim—those of the grand Bassin 
de Neptune coming off hist. The multitude know 
very well the order of proceeding, and by following 
in their train the visitor will be pretty sure to se; 
the whole, which he certainly would not do if he 
pursued an independent course. 

Having Been tho waterworks, the best way to 
finish a day at Versailles is to proceed at once to 
the station of the Meudon railroad, and return to 
Paris by the southern route. By this means the 
stranger will secure a series of pictures of the 
country and of Parisjftself from new points of view. 
The station of the southern railway is much nearer 
to the palace than that of the northern, and it will 
land him at the Barrifcre du Maine, whence con¬ 
veyances of all kinds are readily obtainable to all 
parts of the city. 


RAMBLE THROUGH BELGIUM AND 
HOLLAND. 

vast ir. 

It would be unpardonable ’to 'leave Ghent without 
an allusion to its past history. We quote the words 
of a favourite and well known vmter. “ In the 
fourteenth century the Flemish towns were the 
most opulent and considerable in Europe; and. 
of these, Ghent and Bruges were in size, wealth, 
and population, perhaps scarcely inferior even to 
Venice. They were of right subject to the earl of 
Flanders, and In ordinary times he exercised by 
his bailiffs the powers of sovereignty in them,- but 
they had secured various franchises and immuni¬ 
ties, which they guarded with jealousy, and which, 
when need was, they rose in arms to defend. . On 
such occasions they were seldom all joined in a 
league together; for the trading interests of seve¬ 
ral of them were in some respects opposite, and 
some would generally remain subjects to the earl, 
and at war, therefore, with those which leagued 
against him.” - 

Hence arose those various crafts or guilds, of 
which Froissart speaks; and the long-continued 
revolutions of the guilds against the government 
of the earls of Flanders, and of. the peace factions, 
consisting of the well-to-do citizens, against both 
the guilds and the earls. Conspicuous in the his¬ 
tory of those times is the name of the citizen 
Jacques van Artevelde, who from a sense of duty 
.espoused the people’s cause, and became a while 
the peoplo’s idol. His close intimacy, however, 
with our own Edward m awakened suspicions 
in the minds of the fickle guilds, with whom, 
in fact, he had never been thoroughly popular, on 
account of the even-handed justice with wbichnhe 
administered his government. His popularity de¬ 
clined, slanderous accusations against him were 
circulated freely among (he citizens, and he who by 
his talents, courage, and wisdom had long guided 
the men of Ghent, was basely assassinated in his 
own house. 

Phi/ip, his son, to whom Philippa, wife of Ed¬ 
ward, had stood godmother, was then an infant: 
years passed by, and he was called on by contend¬ 
ing faetjons to assume the government of tho 
guilds, and to conduct the enterprise of the war 
then raging between Bruges and Ghent. It WBa 
the old story of class legislation making itself ob¬ 
noxious in the selfishness of fat and well-fed citi¬ 
zens, and in the unreasonable claims of the guilds 
of mariners, fullers, clothiers, etc., who imagined 
that the shortest way of getting rid of poverty wbb 
to shed plentifully the blood of the rich. 

He who would study that past aright muat not 
forget tho " war of the Mallets” in France; Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection in England, nearly contempo¬ 
raneous ; nor the 8(111 later upheavinga of the sea 
of social life in the developments of Communism, 
Physical-force Chartism, Mormonism, and other 
isms; which are all of them so many finmtio efforts 
of despairing men to so|ve a problem by themselves 
that cannot be solved without Christianity. 

The visitor tq Ghent who haa read Henry Tay¬ 
lor’s “ Philip van Artevelde” will have with him a 
vivid and cqrrectly historic picture of these times; 
and ma/read on the cathedral we ascended, the 
fine soliloquy, supposed to be spoken in the grey 
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twilight of tho morning, as van Artevclde looks 
down on the still city beneath :— 

“ There lies a sleeping city! I 

Wliat an unreal and fantastic world. 

Is going on below! * 

Within the sweep of yon encircling wall. 

How many a large creation of tho night,' ( 

Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups, 

Finds room to rise, and never feels tho crowd!” 

Bnt the carillons remind us that time is hasten¬ 
ing on, and Antwerp lies before us as we leave 
Belgium and enter Holland. There are now two 
lines of rail open from Ghent to Antwerp—one by 
way of Malines, which, though the most circuitous, 
is the best line, and which runs np into the city 
as far as the famous Napoleon docks. The other 
is a line of single rail running through a richly 
cultivated country, and terminating on the op¬ 
posite side of the Scheldt* in the Polders of 
Twyadrecht. ■ A steam ferry boat, whose fare is 
included in the railway charge, waits the arrival of 
each train and lands passengers on the Quai Van- 
dyck, at no great distance from the principal points 
of attraction in this fine city. We had beenwecom- 
mended do the H6tel Rubens in the Place Verte, 
and thither we went; and though, in conseqpence 
of a large influx of visitors, owing partly to the 
approacning Amsterdam fair, we were not so com- 


fort%b1o as if we had come at a more leisure period, 
et as travellers wc had no right to complain of 
ed, hoard, attendance, or charges. Close by the 
Place Verto is the famous cathedral, whose tower 
is considered one of the most elegant in Europe : it 
is 466 feet high, and so exquisitely light that 
Bonaparte compared it to artower of Mechlin lacc. 
Like all the continental cathedrals, the want of a 
clear open space, like onr closek, round the build¬ 
ing, sadly mars its impressiveness; in addition to 
which, all the vacant spaces between the buttresses 
are built np with miserable paltry little houses. 
Antwerp may be termed the shrine of Rubens: the 
cathedral contains his finest pictures; the Place 
Verte contains a bronze statue to his memory; and 
the* people justly glory in their citizen painter, 
whose fame is European. 

I fear 1 shall tell an often told tale, if I relate 
some of my experiences* in this renowned Anvers 
or Antwerp, or try to convey any of the indelible 
impressions they have left on my mind. For the 
history of Antwerp my readers must go elsewhere: 
all that we need say is, that perhaps no city of Bel¬ 
gium has suffered so much from devolution. The 
Spaniards, the French, the Dutch, and the Eng¬ 
lish, have each in their day possessed tho city: the 
Belgians, to whom of right it belongs, now hold 
it, and long may they continue to hold possession 
of a city whose interests are so bound up with the 
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wpll-being of this small but flourishing kingdom. 
For, in spite of all I heard to the contrary, I can¬ 
not but believe that the separation of the Nether¬ 
lands i'rofn Holland, and their erection into the 
present independent kingdom, will ultimately bo 
attended with advantages to both countries. It 
scarcely seems possible that any administrative 
skill should be able to fuse into a nationality such 
distinct races gs the Flemings and the Hollanders. 
In the course of a few years the memory of 1832, 
and Chassd’s valiant* but obstinate occupation of 
the citadel, will be forgotten ; Amsterdam will 
continue to be the great commercial eity r of the 
north * and Antwerp will realise, not perhaps the 
grandeur of the old days when its inhabitants num¬ 
bered 200,000, bat all that the master mind of 
Napoleon schemed when lie constructed its noble 
quay, and those two beautiful and spacious docks 
at the eastern end of the city. 

I have had occasion once before to refer to Mur¬ 
ray, and must do so again—not in. any spirit of 
hypercritioism, beoause, I repeat, his hand-books are 
most invaluable, but because I wish travellers to 
judgo for themselves. I heard of a worthy coun¬ 
tryman the other day*yyho went up the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mayenee, and who valorously ensconced 
himself in the cabin below, while his son on deck 
called out the names of the places they were pass¬ 
ing : “ Bonn,” “ Drachenfels,” “ Coblentz," and so 
on: the worthy man ticking each off in his guide¬ 
book as the names were called out from the deck! 
Such is not the way to sec the continent. Well* 
Murray says of Antwerp: “ Its manufactures are 
nearly ruined, its docks comparatively empty, and 
its streets deserted." This, however, is far from 
being the case now, whatever may havo been the 
state of tho city when this was. written. Wo 
visited the docks, and they were full of ships, 
many of them of a large size; the three noble 
piles of buildings intended for warehouses appeared 
as we looked in to be thoroughly occupied "with 
merchandise; in the quay were numerous vessels, 
and the bustle and animation of the waterside 
created a totally opposite impression. Conversa¬ 
tion with a Belgian merchant confirmed this view, 
nnd there can be little doubt that, though at 
present containing only 77,000 inhabitants, it is 
rapidly becoming the London of Belgium. 

The duke of Alva, whose name ought to be and 
ever will be associated with all that is base, trea¬ 
cherous, and cruel, inflicted on all Belgium, and 
specially on Antwerp, injuries from which it takes 
a country many generations to recover. Burning 
with zeal for Popery, and resolved at all hazards 
to extirpate Protestantism, his wanton barbarities 
drove from this flne city the noblest and the ihost 
enterprising of her citizens. The old decaying 
towns of Norwich, Canterbury, and Colchester, 
and the suburbs of London in Spitalflelds, offered 
an asylum, free and welcome, to the Pro testant 
manufacturers of silk and woollens. What the 
Flemings lost, we gained; and at the present 
time many of $e market gardens in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London owe their origin to the per¬ 
severance and thrift of the Flemish exiles, who 
brought from the Netherlands their Dutch me¬ 
thods of gardening and economy. These and 
other roads to prosperity are again open before 
Antwerp, and heartily do we hope that it may be 


long before another revolution shall paralyse its 
growing energies or check its incipient pros¬ 
perity. 

And now, dismounting this hobby, will my read¬ 
ers accompany me in a visit to some of the nota¬ 
bilities of Antwerp? Let us first visit the ca¬ 
thedral church of Notre Damcf. Our bedroom 
.window opened into the Place Verte, and all night 
long those mournful, melancholy, ^et musical cr- 
rillons have been dropping down their showers 
of monotonous but pleasant music at intervals of 
every few minutes. Longfellow’s pleasant lines, 
touching the carillons of Bruges, we qnote here, 
because they finely sum up our impressions from 
tliis charming way of noting time. It isn't music 
exactly, nor yet discord, yet it is pleasant, espe¬ 
cially as you lie a-bed half awake and listen to the 
drowsy sounds<■ 

“ Put amid my broken si timbers, 

Still I heard those magic numbers. 

As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And, stolen marches of the night: 

Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 

Mingled with the fortune telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreamH and fancies, 

Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Havo their solitary dwelling. 

Thqp dreamed I, as by night I lity 

Listening with a wild delight 

To tho chimes that, thrmigh the night, 

Hang their changes from the belfry 
Of that quaint old Romish city." 

The interior of tho cathedral is very fine, being 
an open sweep of 500 feet long and 250 feet wide, 
the side aisles divided into chapels, each ‘with its 
own altar and pictorial adornments. Like Stras- 
burg cathedral it has only one tower: the other 
ends abruptly at the -roof, and gives, as at Strns- 
burg, a one-sided appearance to this otherwise 
noble triumph of gothic arrchitecture. After 
breakfast we ascended this tower; it is 460 feet 
high; nnd the,Indies of our party, to say nothing 
of the gfcntlemen, were nearly dead beat by the 
ascent. Up and up and up again these perpetual 
stone: steps; round and round and round again 
this seemingly endless spiral stftircaso. At last 
yon come to a landing-place, and here von rejoice 
to think is the end of all the labour. Not a bit of 
it; this is only where the chimes are. On again, 
with a brave heart and recruited breath, and at 
last you are more than repaid. Away in the dis¬ 
tance are the towers of Breda, Ghent, Mahnos, 
Bruges, Bergen-op-Zoom, and I know not how 
many others: below is the Scheldt, which is called 
lazy, as if it could help having no steep outfall; 
Napoleon’s fine docks, bristling with mBsts, like a 
miniature East-India dock; churches everywhere; 
while equipages retried efrer the stones, to us in 
perfect silence. Not a hum, not a sound of aqy kind 
floated up this height front the thousands of Lilipu- 
tians, who looked 'so pigmy that it was a wonder 
such mites could have raised a city and a cathedral 
of such magnificence."’ „ 

“ Thick with towers and hamlets etndded, 

And with stream* and vapours gray. 

Like a skidd embossed with silver, 
llound and vast tho landscape lay. 
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At my fuet the city slumbered; 

Prom its ckiumeyx hero nnd there, 
Wreaths of anow-whitc smoke ascending, 
Vanished ghostlike jnto air. 

Prom their bests beneath the rafteis, 

Sang the swallows wild and high, 

And the world beneath mo sleeping, 
Seemed more distant than the sky.” 


THE SERPENT HOUSE AT THE ZO'OLO- 
GICAL GARDENS.. 

HO. III. 

Thk cage which now attracts ns is full of the 
branches of trees very picturesquely grouped, as if 
from an artist’s design. Several snakes, and all 
poisonous, arc tho tenants of this place, but nei¬ 
ther the liamadryas nor the naja* is among them. 
Yet they are from the East; and supposing us to 
give a licence to imagination, we might enter into 
conjectures as to thoir previous acquaintance with 
caeh other in their native woods. Did they ever 
meet before their capture P what is their indi¬ 
vidual history ? how fell they into the net of the 
snake-hunter P Could they converse, what might 
they not say about their old haunts, their yet freo 
relatives, their feats of cunning or audacity, and 
the way in which they dealt the death-stroke. 
They are the fierce wild denizens of an Asiatic 
forest, “ cribbed, cabined, and coffined ” in a 
glass-bound prison, within the precincts of the 
metropolis of a northern island. 

A truce, however, to imagination; let us look 
at our scale-clad prisoners. They are very har¬ 
monious together; the hiss of one excites the hiss 
of atipthcr, amfr each is ready to act upon the de¬ 
fensive ; but they live together in peace, and their 
habits ard different. On the fork of a branch see 
a coiled-up green wreath, with an ivy-like offshoot, 
clinging with a clow gralp round an adjacent 
stem. Amidst the foliage of its native woods it 
might be well mistaken for some graceful arbo¬ 
rescent creeper; but no, it is a deadly reptile, 
grassy-golden green, assimilating Vith tjje foliage 
amidst which it is destined naturally to enshroud 
itself. It is the bodroo pain of theCeylonesc.the ular 
daun of the Malays (Trigoiiocephalus gramt*neu.i). 

This species is habitually arboreal in its habits, 
and its tail is prehensile—that is, capable of grasp¬ 
ing like a hand. Nevertheless, it occasionally de¬ 
scends to the ground in search of rats and small 
quadrupeds, frogs, toads, and lizards. Generally, 
however, it is observed on trees (and then is to be 
detected only by a practised eye), hanging down 
from the branches, as we have just depicted it, 
half coiled, half pendent, or altogether coiled up 
and concealed nnder the dense foliag Birds and 
tre» frogs are its ordinary fare. This snake is sub¬ 
ject to some variety qf colour, as might be ex¬ 
pected from its wide range. It is found in Timor, 
Palo Ssraao, Celebes, Eastern Java, Banka, Su¬ 
matra, Tenaeserim, Bengal, Chirra Punji, NepAl, 
Coromandel, Ceylon, and also the northern portions 
of New Holland, or rather Australia., In tjie Ma- 
lay an JiiHs^and valleys it is by fhr the most common 


.The specimen before us is of a glossy •grass 
green, with faint zig-zag markings akmg the 
sides, where the skin peeps through the scales. 


The tail is tinted with golden orange. ‘ What we 
can see of the nnder parts is greenish yellow. The 
iris of the eye is like glittering gold; but the pupil 
is vertical, not round—-an indication that* the deep 
shade of the forest is the reptile's home, and that 
it prowls abroad during the hours of twilight, 
when the birds are on their nest's, and the chirping 
i tree frog tests on his leafy perch. In the Malay 
peninsula and* in Sumatra this snake is greatly 
dreaded. The natives of Supiatra denominate it 
pucliuk —that* is, the young »reon shoot of a tree 
—a name expressive both oi' its colour and arboreal 
habits.* The Malays of the peninsula, says Dr. 

! Cantor* (a celebrated naturalist), only know a sin- 
| gular black or greenish black variety, and call it 
kiipak or kiipah, signifying an axo (meaning the 
hatchet-shaped serpent), in allusion to its broad 
heart-shaped or Indian hatchot-shapcd head. At 
Penang it generally occupies the lower parts of 
j the hills or* the valleys; but Dr. Montgomerie 
i informed Dr. -Cantor that he had once observed it 
j at an elevation of 2200 feet, 
j This grass-green snake is not, like the cobra (or 
j naja), of a fiereft and impetuous temper; it is, on 
the contrary, rather indolewt, and is only danger- 
| ous when incautiously roused. In this respect it 
j agrees with a closely-allied species or variety com- 
i mon in the Malftyan peninsula and Java, and 
| which passes among the Malays under the same 
; name. Of this snake Dr. Cantor thus writes 
“It is in general sluggish; it is extremely fero¬ 
cious. When previous to an attack it prepares to 
dart, it vibrates its prehensile tail, so as to pro- 
tfiii! b a faint hissing sound ; but as the pupil is 
vertically contracted by tho light, it frequently 
misses its aim, And, like many twilight-loving ser¬ 
pents, in the e*trome of its fury will fix its fangs 
in its own body." In his communication he adds: 
“ Although these snqkes are averse to motion, 
they are not of quite so stationary habits ns repre¬ 
sented by M. Sehlegel. In the jungle I have no- 
ticed«them moving between the branches of trees 
or on tho ground in search of prey, or after heavy 
rains have Hooded their hiding-places. In Bengal, 
most terrestrial serpents keep the latter during 
the hot season, but the raiiy send them abroad in 
search of dry localities.” Dr. Cantor does not 
seem to be aware that in the hstter latitudes rep¬ 
tiles astinate, instead of hyhemate, as in our 
colder regions, nnd that the rainy season restores 
them.to animation. On this subject we have else¬ 
where more fully treated .f 

Dr. Cantor proceeds to say, th&t although these 
snakes have vendmous fangs as highly developed 
as in the rattlesnake or viper tribes, their effects 
are less dangerous than might be at first presumed. 
According to Dr. Russell’s experiments with tho 
green snake or bodrqo pam, chickens, when 
wounded, expired within from eight to thirty-three 
minutes, ana pigeonB in fourteen to eighteen mi¬ 
nutes. A pig recovered in six or seven hours, 
and a dog in two or three hours. Mr. Hodgson 
saw an instance of a man wounded by this species, 
the only venomous snake known to inhabit NepAl, 

* Theodore Cantor, w.n., Beiitfnl Medical Service. This 
gentleman id a Dane. 

t See « Wonders of Organic Life,” published by the Kcli- 
gions Tract Society. In cb. vii. ^Estivation is there especially 
considered. Also in “ leisure Hour," Ho. 180. 
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who, although he suffered dreadfully from pain and 
swelling, yet ultimately recovered, and he Btates 
that he never heard of a fatal case. 

That the bite of these snakes is not invariably 
fatal even to small animals, may be deduced from 
the following experiments by Dr. Cantor:—A 
male TrigonocepwAuspunicem successively wound¬ 
ed two fowls, one in the chest, the othtir in the 
thigh. In eaqb instance, the fangs of both sides 
penetrated, but neither of the birds manifested 
any other symptoms faarf those of plight pain, and 
this appeared to last only for a few minutes. It 
should be observed, however, that the serpent at 
the time had gorged itself with food, in which 
state it was observed close to the general hospital, 
in the valley of Penang. Another individual was 
subsequently caused to wound a fowl in the inside 
of the thigh. The bird immediately drew np the 
wounded leg and fell down. In a few minutes 
slight spasms of the head and neck'appeared at 
short intervals; but they ceased in five minutes, 
and the bird struggled to rise, but without suc¬ 
cess. In about twenty minutes the bird rose, 
shook its wings, and seemed perfectly recovered. 
Another fowl, subsequently wounded, exhibited 
similar symptoms, but far less severe. 

The following experiments were made by Dr. 
Montgomerie on the Sumatran species:—An 
adult snake was irritated, and caused to bite a 
fowl on the ;thigh. The bird limped about for a 
short time and then fell, breathing laboriously* 
and immediately became convulsed. At the end 
of six minutes a few drops of water exuded from 
the eyes, and in fifteen seconds more it was dead, 
six minutes after the infliction of the wound. Both 
fangs had acted, the wound was livid, and livid 
lines were observed in the course of 1 the absorbent 
vessels. On another occasion a terrier was wound¬ 
ed in the fleshy part of the fore-arm. The serpent 
fixed the fangs ior an instant in the flesh; the dog, 
piteously screaming, jumped and shook it off: A 
ligature was immediately applied above the elbow, 
and the dog secured in a cage. It continued for 
some time whining from pain, probably aggravated 
by the tight ligature, which was removed at the 
close of half an hour ipd the dog let free. In a 
short time it had regamed.the use of its limb, and 
was apparently well; but on the third day follow¬ 
ing, a perfectly circular slough, including the bitten 
spot, of about three quarters of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, was thrown off; the sore readily healed up, 
and the dog suffered no farther inconvenience. 

At the bottom <of the cage lies coiled a remark¬ 
able snake, the bungarum pamah of the Benga¬ 
lese. This deadly snake is very beautiful, its 
whole length being adorned with broad alternate 
rings of gamboge yellow and glossy black. Like 
(he rest of the species belonging to this genus 
( Bungarus ) the present siiake is exclusively terres¬ 
trial, feeding on rats, mice, toads, and evqp small 
innoxious serpents; it is sluggish except when 
roused, and it then displays great ferocity. It 
does not, howevej, willingly attack man, but when 
met accidentally In the jungle, it always attempts 
to escape. If, however, it should be trod upon or 
struck, its rage is instantly excited, and its slug¬ 
gishness is changed into furious activity. When 
preparing to attack, the head, by a short curve of 
the neck, is brought closely to the body, and drawn 


far backwards; the snake then darts the anterior 
half of the body obliquely upward, and the bite is 
instantaneously inflicted. A snake of six feet in 
length will thus throw out three feet or nearly so, 
of his length, in the assault. Notwithstanding 
the circular form of the pupil, tfceso reptiles shnn 
the light, hiding the head under the folds of the 
>body; and Dr. Cantor says, that when at large 
in their native regions, they display a singular un¬ 
certainty in their movements, often suddenly jerk¬ 
ing the head or tail without any apparent object. 
They seldom expose themselves to the sun, and 
when during the day they leave their hiding-places, 
they select the shade. “ Like other venomous 
serpents, when the venom has been inflicted on 
their prey, they disengage it from the fangs, 
sheathe and place them as horizontally as possible, 
in order that they may offer no resistance to the 
introduction into the mouth of the lifeless prey, 
which is now seized head foremost. Innocuous 
serpents bite or strangle their prey, which when 
life is extinct is either swallowed at once, or if it 
happens to have been killed in a position likely to 
render the deglutition difficult, is often disengaged 
from between the teeth, and Beized a second timo 
by the head.” 

In captivity, this snake will greedily lap up and 
swallow water, but can with difficulty be induced 
to take its prey. Fowls wounded by this species, 
as experiment prove, die in convulsions after an 
interval varying from twenty to forty minutes. 

We may here notice the difficulty which is expe¬ 
rienced in preserving snakes alive for any length 
of timo in captivity in our climate. Notwith¬ 
standing every care and attention, numbers die, 
from no assignable cause; unless, indeed, we may 
consider as such, restlessness in captivity, and an 
unnatural atmosphere and modrf of existence. Bo 
this as it may, many changes are constantly occur¬ 
ring among the inmates of the serpent house- 
fresh specimens supplying the plaec of others, and 
passing away in their turn. 

PUBLIC PARKS. 

A July* sun was setting behind “merrio Car¬ 
lisle,’® as, after the uproar and heat of an election, 
contested with true Border energy, the citizens 
poured forth down Scotch Street and spread 
themselves out over the “ Swifts” and the fresh 
green open grounds by the banks of the lovely 
Eden. Hundreds of acres of the softest green 
sward, dotted with sheep, lay along tho margin 
of tho river, and over all this cool carpet of ver¬ 
dure the favoured citizens were at liberty to 
roam. Round the edges of these ample green 
promenades, the famous Border stream swept 
in graceful curves, and presently the'pools of the 
Eden were peopled with bathers. Tho end of the 
midland chain of. mountains, the caudal extremity 
of the backbone of England,” bordered tho 
green to the Bouth; to the west, the old historic 
city, crowned with “its grim antique fortress, lay 
bathed, in tho sunlight and backed by glorious 
masses of amber-hued and fire-edged clouds ; 
and further to the north the silvery river slid 
undc£ gbeen banks to the shimmering Frith of 
Clyde, which, bordered Ire Criffel ana the hills 
of Galloway, was blended with and lost in the 
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blaze of splendour that gathered round the set* 
ting sun. The scone was full of stirring memo¬ 
ries of the olden time; but its present beauty, 
and its valuo to the .moral and physical health 
of the inhabitants, were what occupied my at¬ 
tention, as, in company with a friend who has 
laboured much m the cause of public health, I 
followed the stream of people of all classes who. 
sought their accustomed place of recreation. 

As they issued from tho suffocating city and 
wandered away in larger or smaller groups over 
the volvety sward, tho uproar and, fierceness of 
tho crowd became gradually hushed and calm ; 
and presently, instead of the ferocious cries and 
drunken blasphemies that—still to our shame as 
a Christian people be it spoken—accompany 
contested elections, the cheery hum of friendly 
conversation, often broken by pSals of as friendly 
laughter, was alone to be heard. 

“ Dear Nature is the kindest mother still,” 

’ said my friend. “ How Bho soothes down these 
half-maddened children of hers, and murmurs 
tenderly with her river and breeze songs (like 
a mother to a wayward infant) into their ears.” 

“ And all this fine expanse of grassy ground, 
and these open margins of the river, stretching 
for miles away, aro absolutely open to all tho 
citizens of Carlisle of every degree P" inquired I, 
deeply impressed, by the value—in a moral as 
well as a physical point of view—of such a boon. 

“ It has been used for centuries, and no one 
ever thinks of interfering with the privilege; 
Ihe ground, howover, belongs to tho Duke of 
Devonshire, and for anything I can tell to the 
contrary, he may have obtained tho right, should 
he desujo it, to shut the public out.” 

Ay, there's the rub! Fifty years ago, many 
of our great manufacturing cities were in some¬ 
thing like the position that Carlislo is now; but 
during twenty of thpse ydars our governments 
were too busy with wars to have time to consi¬ 
der the health and recreation of tho people, and 
now in many of those towns it has bceomo^m- 
possible to procure freo bmftking-spaco for 
them; while in othere, the necessary ipom can 
only be purchased at an enormous cost. ■ Could 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, liecds, 
and many other towns which, according to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Walks (one of tho valuable 
and benevolent labours of Robert A. Slaney, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Shrewsbury), were des¬ 
titute of reserved public spaces for the exercise 
and recreation of their industrious inmates— 
could these towns regain tho open spaces which, 
halloa-century ago, might at no great expense 
liavo been set aside for exercise and recreation, 
how gladly would they do it! After the great 
fire of London, a public yalk forty feet wide, 
extending alongthe margia of the Thames, from 
the Temple to London Bridge, was in contem¬ 
plation mr the legislature; but the old thorough¬ 
fares on the southern margifi of the river have 
been, chMy during the lastcentury, closed to 
the puMta. What would the inhabitants of Lon¬ 
don and Lambeth now give for Buoh magnificent 
walks P and, valuable as the river-side property 
is*, how much would that value be enhanced by 
auch an uninterrupted communication 1 


Many of our seaport and harbour towns are 
much more favourably situated for securing such 
a promenade for their people than London was 
after the fire. It mighVporhaps, be ohe of the 
duties of the Public Health Commissioners, 
whose inspectors must already possess most of 
the necessary information, to draw up some sys¬ 
tematic plan for providing our rising port and 
harbour towns with the walks in aueBtion. No¬ 
where near seaports or river-side towns can 
public wa]Jcs lie so healfch&fi and interesting os 
those whiclj Jook forth upon the waters, and 
are filled with the 

“ S'isoutirig and tho jolly cheer?, 

Tho bustle of tho manners, 

In stillness and in storm 

and works of the kind required, if begun on 
some well-arranged plan, would always conduce 
to tlio security of the harbours or roadways, 
and their improvement as places of shipment. 
Though no. friend to centralisation in most 
municipal affairs, this is another reason for the 
existence, in our harbour and river boards of 
commissioners/* of some momber or members 
unconnected with local iq^erests, to be appoint¬ 
ed either by government or by the House of 
Commons, for tho purpose of watching over the 
general interests *of the public, sanitary as well 
as commercial. Thero will henceforth be no 
excuBe for cities and towns on tho shores of the 
.sea or the borders of rivers being unprovided 
with public walks of the kind spoken of, and 
ample reserved spaces for the working- classes 
tb enjoy without cost facilities for bathing and 
swimming. Every day, in ono town or other, 
advantages of <his kind are being lost to the 
public for ever, and in no way could public- 
spiritod men confer a greater boon on their 
i fellow townspeople than by seizing the oppor¬ 
tunities everywhere' occurring for rendering 
permanent tho advantages referred to. 

WJiy should there not bo in every Mechanics’ 
Library or literary institution a section of tho 
committee set apart to inquire into and Becuro 
the means of recreation, by exercise and bathing, 
wherever this can be done P This portion of tho 
public health subject is nofono, like many others, 
involving disputes with buildqrs, owners of bad 
property and ratepayers. To secure long estab¬ 
lished walks against encroachment is a simple 
summary legal process, and very often open 
spaces, both for playgrounds ana for bathing, 
in the outskirts of towns, may bo now procured 
for a trifling su*n, which a quarter of a century 
hence will be for ever closed to the public. 
However much governments and commissioners 
and common councils may do for tho public 
health, the intelligent working men themselves 
can help forward the shbject most; and whether 
in prqviding wholesome dwellings or good 
libraries, or ample play and bathing grounds, a 
wise, just, steady demand for them on their part, 
and a willingness to make tho necessary sacrifice 
for their acquirement, will in all these tilings 
the most rapidly accomplish the attainment of the 
object desired. Nothing but this apathy of the 
public could have led to such an abridgment of 
spaces for public recreation as has taken place 
throughout England during the last half century. 

1 
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Wciu 1 kero iu every lowa in the empire, such 
a little committco aa is spoken of, few moro 
encroachments of lire kind would take place ; 
for, backed by the present more enlightened 
ideas on public health, individuals would no 
longer be able to oppose the public good. The 
mischief is not only in London and Lambeth, 
nor in large provincial towns alone; during Iko 
last century almost all our village .greens have 
been swept away or enclosed. 

In glancing overV'Jio Parliamentary Report 
before alluded to, it is perfectly astounding to 
lind how very many of our large lAanufactur- 
:ng towns were destitute of spaces affording 
healthful playgrounds for the young or prome¬ 
nades for the grown-up inhabitants. The sub¬ 
ject seems scarcely ever to have attracted the 
attention of municipal bodies, and nover before 
to have occupied that of tlic government at all. 
At Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Norwich, Nottingham, and a fow, other large 
towns, spaces seem, sometimes moro by chance 
than anything else, to have been reserved; but 
in the towns employed in the three great manu¬ 
factures of the kingt^m—cotton, woollen, and 
hardware — the committco spoken of remark 
that “no provision has been made to afford 
men the means of healthy exercise or cheerful 
amusement, with their families, on their holi¬ 
days.” Th<*y go on to say, “ With a rapidly in¬ 
creasing population, lodged for the most part in 
narrow courts and confined streets, the means of 
occasional exercise and recreation in the fresh air 
are every day lessened, as enclosures tako place 
and buildings spread themselves on every side.” 

Something lias no doubt beep done in the 
metropolis and elsewhere since flip date of this 
Report (1833), but much moro has been left un¬ 
done. For one public walk or batliing-plnco 
which has been secured for the public ijuring 
that time, the opportunity for obtaining them 
in hundreds of instances has been lost for Qver. 
Let the intelligent working men then, with what¬ 
ever friends they can muster among the richer 
classes, nt onee pay attention to this subject, 
as ono of those great topics relating to the pub¬ 
lic health in which they nro more interested 
than any other cl%ss. 

It is unnecessary to spend many words in 
pointing out the great value of public walks, 
parks, and bathing-placos. Probably nothing 
has contributed moro to tlio good humour and 
good breeding of continental crowds than the 
habit which all classes have of meeting daily in 
the public promenades. It is not a great while 
ago that it was thought impossible to admit r an 
English mob into our museums, libraries, and 
pleasure-grounds; but the experience of those 
few last yearB, and especially that of the Great 
Exhibition, has proved that our working classes 
have been all along in these respects miscon¬ 
strued. The habit of assembling in public (ex¬ 
cepting on rare pccasions, as at races, elections, 
and, only a few years ago, prise-fights, when a 
Butumalinn licence was the order of the day) 
has been so little cultivated among English¬ 
men, tliat it is no wonder they were thought de¬ 
ficient in those courtesies which spring from the 
habitual mingling of classes on the continent in 


their daily walks. Good breeding, then, ia one 
of the lessons learnt by the' frequenters of wcll- 
regulatod public parks. The man who takes 
his wife and children opt to walk among his 
fellow workmen and their fafliilicB, will naturally 
bo wishful that they should present a neat, 
cleanly, orderly appearanco; and it will not 
lessen this desire, that he meets his employers 
and others of a richer rank than his own. Near¬ 
ness, qjcanliness, order, arc all lessons taught by 
the public park; and all tbeso arc favourable 
to the Jioallh and industry of tlio working man, 
as well as to the comfort of his family. 

The remarks of the Committco on Public 
Walks on this subject are excellent:—“ A man 
walking out with his family among his neigh¬ 
bours of different ranks, will naturally be de¬ 
sirous to be properly clothed, and that his wife 
and children should be so also; but this desire, 
duly directed and controlled, is found by expe¬ 
rience to be of the most powerful effect in pro¬ 
moting civilisation and exciting industry; and 
your (jommittcc venture to remark, that it is 
confined to no age or station or sex. Few per¬ 
sons can fail to have remarked the difference 
usually observant in the general character and 
conduct of those among the working classes who 
are careful of personal neatness, as contrasted 
with the habits of others who are negligent or 
indifferent on this point. it i& by inducements 
alone that active, persevering, and willing in¬ 
dustry is promoted; and .what inducement is 
likely to be more powerful to any one than the 
desire of improving the condition and comfort 
of bis family ? ” 

The great advantage of public parks and walks 
in the neighbourhood of populous towns, foi the 
exercise and health of tnc poorer, classes espe¬ 
cially, who cannot get far away from their court 
or alley after their day’s work is done, ia so 
manifest as to roquiro no comment. The paying 
classes, to take the lowest argument, are levying 
heavy taxes upon themselves in bringing up a 
puny diseased .population ; and what else but a 
puny anu diseased population can arise from 
eleven hours in a heated factory, with the even¬ 
ing hours spent in a close alley or stagnant 
court, and with tho gin-shop as the only means 
of temporary escape from the languor and dis¬ 
gust oflife which these engender P Iu an econo¬ 
mical point of view, the subject of public parks 
recommends itself to the paying classes. The 
exhausted and relaxed fromo of tho artisan re¬ 
quires the restorative effects of pure air, and his 
wearied mind requires the stimulus of some 
hoaltliful out-door amusement. Where nothing 
of this kind is to be had, what wonder, how ever 
reprehonsible tlio fact bo, that he seeks the dog¬ 
fight, tlio sparring-court, or the skittle-ground, 
with its accompaniments of intoxication and 
debauch? Not oven the classes who indulgo 
iu tlicso low and debasing pleasures,, think of 
talcing their wives and families to shar$in thorn; 
and hence, besides the misery and disease in¬ 
duced by such recreations, tlio improvcrqpnt in 
family cloanliuoBS, neatness, and good- manners, 
as well as his own, is lost—while the health of 
tho whole deteriorates. 

The time is past for letting these things re- 
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main as they are. \Even ratepayers cannot shut 
their eyes to the/v’me of leaving the helpless, 
unhappy families orwhom we speak “ to them¬ 
selves.” “Lew t»nature,” says Mr. Thomas 
Spedding, inr some admirable letters on the 
Poor Laws, “ they are cut off by ‘ divers dis¬ 
eases and sundry kinds of death,' but not till 
they have taken largo revengo upon society bj 
♦heir crimes, by their vices, and bv their con¬ 
tagious distempers. Most assuredly, whether 
a poor law be well or ill adapted to its ends, 
those ends are far enough from being wholly or 
chiefly economical. Looking at mankind phy¬ 
siologically, as breeders look at cattle, and see¬ 
ing how disease and vice are directly engendered 
l»y poverty, who can say bow much the blood 
of the wholo stock may not bo corrupted by the 
miseries of the poor; and how much the (jams 
homo may yet be below its destined capabilities 
upon earth P” The application of these re¬ 
marks to the present subject will strike every 
reader. 

It appears that one chief obstruction to the 
formation of open spaces and public parks in 
towns, arises from legal difficulties connected 
with entailed and corporate property. The 
committee suggest the passing of an act, facili¬ 
tating the exchange of portions of land by 
neighbouring proprietors, so as to enable public 
improvements to lie carried out. The methods 
of procuring the requisite funds arc also noticed 
by the Report. These are—public grants, vo¬ 
luntary subscriptions, and a small rate or toll 
paid by thoso who make use of tho public 
parks. 

. Sometimes one, sometimes another, and 
eonfetimes all three plans may be employed. Oc¬ 
casionally crown’lauds may be applied to tho 

t mrpose; and sometimes large proprietors will 
>e willing to give up a portion of their pro¬ 
perty for public purposes, in order to enhance the 
value of-tho remsinder. Frequently walks may 
be made at very trifling expense—a sufficiently 
broad promenade, planted on»aaeh side with 
trees, round a few fields, the herbagd of which 
remains avnilablc'fo? pasturage, being all that is 
required. In many of our largo towns‘thero 
are “ squares," stocked with sickly trees, which 
would bo much bettor laid down with grass or 
gravel, and given up to the public recreation. 
Wherever possiblo, cricket-grounds, bowling- 
greens, and skittle-grounds, should occupy re¬ 
tired portions of the park, so that the working 
men may enjoy these sports in moderation, with¬ 
out going to public-houses. Let any Of our 
readers look into scone of the bowling-greens on 
tho wtskirts, or sometimes in the very heart of 
towns, attached as they are to old-established 
public-houses, and they xjill be astonished to 
find h<\w much trimnSss, greenness, and beauty 
has been rescued by the sordid lust of gold fjom 
tho surVpunding smoko and srimnees of the 
streets. I Benevolence and'public spirit may 
surely effect as much as private enterprise. 

TlyMflmve is a sort of summary of our conver¬ 
sation orNdho Swifts " at Carlisle. And now 
the crowds begin to return ; the BwansJ feeding 
iii the river beside the arches of the bridge, to 
grow less visible; the old castle, with all its 


traditions, to retire amid the shadows; and, in 
tho words of a fine song—- 

“ Gloftmin’a plaid o’ gray was thrawn 
Out owve the hills o’ Ualowa’." * 

We accordingly returned to tho “ merrie ” city ,- 
my friend resolved to keep pn eye on the pre- 
servalioji of the grand public parks and bathing 
grounds of his fellow-townsmen, and I, through 
the pages oflhc “ Leisure Hour/Adetcrmined to 


draw tlio attention of tjmywrking-mcn of Eng¬ 
land to tlic subject. * 


THE WAY OP THE WOULD. 

If you were standing on tho margin of a great river, 
and saw a multitude of persons, in a vessel over 
which they had no managoment, floating rapidly 
down the stream towards a cataract, so near that 
they were already within sight and hearing of per¬ 
sons before them, trembling, fainting, shrieking,' 
when they were brought to the brink, and then sink¬ 
ing and disappearing amidst the foam and roar of the 
waters; if you«nw that, notwithstanding their ap¬ 
palling condition, they lia^given themselves up to 
amusement, mid merriment, and indulgence; or 
that they were intent in making observations on 
the objects that were swiftly passing in review 
before them in their course; or that they were 
engaged in contentions and competitions about pro- 
I eedence and distinction, or about the possession of 
’rich dresses, or conspicuous places in the vessel, 
while the rapid tide was sweeping them along to 
tli* dark yawning gulf already in their view,—what 
could you say of them, but that they were mad or 
intoxicated P •If, Indeed, there was no possibility 
of escape for tisrn, yon might suppose that, in their 
desperation, they were merely endeavouring to 
divert their thoughts from n fate which they saw 
to bejnevitable. Bift if you saw soma reasonable 
pronpect of deliverance held out to them, men from 
the ghore offering to assist them, boats launched, 
ropes conveyed to them, and yet that they disre¬ 
garded every signal, every warning, every cry ot 
entreaty, and continued intent on their revelry, or 
their vain.pursuits, till they came to the brink— 
when they, too, immediately began to tremblo, and 
faint, and shriek, and bewail their folly, like thoso 
that had gone before them, and then plunged into 
the abyss, and disappeared for ever; you could not 
account for so strange an exhibition of human 
naturo, but by supposing they were under tho 
power of ,3ome awful infatuation—some diabolical 
witchery—some»Bpecies of insanity that deprived 
them of the common understanding and the com- 
moh feelings of men. Now such is the exhibition 
which the great mass of mankind, who are rapidly 
carried in succession down the stream of timo, 
towards a dark, unknowh eternity, present to those 
whose jyes are opened to discover things as they 
are; and such precisely is tho cause to which the 
Scripture ascribes their portentous forebodinginsen- 
sibility: it declares that they are under the influence 
of strong delusion; that a fatal iulatuation has been 
thrown over their understandings by ft malignant 
spirit; that “ the god of this world hath bhnded 
their minds, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto 
thorn."*— Caf'lile. 
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Araqo and the Cnm ob'the Banditti.— This “ ‘ Very well, I will trust in youj^wafda; I shall regu- 
cclebrated French astronomer, as is well known, was in the late my conduct by your answer. Tell me if I can travel 
early part of his life appointed, with two other scientific at night? It is fatiguing to me to move from one station 
men, to complete th# measurement of the arc of the to another iu tho day under the burning influence of the 
meridian. This undertaking necessitated his rcridenco for sun.’ 


some time in the loftiest summits of the Pyrenees, and r “ ‘ You can do it, sir; I have nlready given my orders to 
involved him in'* many romantic advcntilrcs and hair- this purpose; they will not be infringed.' 
breadth escapes. The ivMowing anecdote, taken from his • “ Some days afterwards I left for Denia; it was mid¬ 
autobiography, will ahow'whdt a perilous life was led by night, when some horsemen rode up to me, and addressed 


the delegates of tho Bureau of Longitude. „ 

“ During my stay on a mountain near Cullers, to tho 


these wqyds to me 

“‘Stop there, sonor; times are hard: those who have 


north of the mouth of tho river Xucar, and to the south of something must aid those who have nothing. Give u.s 
the Albufera, I once conceived the project of establishing a the keys of your trunks; wo will only take your super¬ 


stition on the high mountains which arc in front of it. I 
went to see them. The alcaid of one of the neighbouring 


fluities.' 

“ I had already obeyed their orders, when it came into 


villages warned me of the danger to which I was about to iny head to call out- 

expose myself. ‘ These mountains,’ said he to me, ‘ form “ 1 1 had been told* however, that I could travel without 
the resort of a crowd of robbers.’ I asked for the national risk.’ 

guard, as I had the power to do so. My escort was sup- “ * What is your name, sir ?' 

liosod by the robbers tA bo an expedition directed against “ 1 Don Francisco Arago.’ 

them, and they spread themselves at onco over tho rich “ 1 Hombrc / vaya listed eon Dios.' 

plain which is watered by the Xucar. On my return I “ And our cavaliers, spurring away from us, rapidly lost 

fonnd them engaged in combat with the authorities of therasolves in a field of ‘ algarrobos.’ ’’ 

Cullera. Wounds had been given on bojh sides, and, if 1 

recollect right, one alguazil was left dead on the plain. Whebe doe9 Wood comb prom ?—If we were to 

“ The next morning I rained ruy station. The follow- take up a handful of soil and examine it under the lin¬ 
ing night was a horrible one; tho rain fell in a deluge, croscope, we should probably find it to contain a number 
Towards night, there was knocking at my cabin door. To of fragments of wood, small broken pieces of the bronchos, 
the question, * Who is there?’ the answer was, * A custom- or leaves, or other parts of the tree. If we could examiuo 
house guard, who asks of you a refuge for some hours.' it chemically, wc should find yet more strikingly that it 
My servant having opened the door to him, I saw a was nearly the samo as wood iu its composition. Perhaps, 
magnificent man outer, armed to the teeth. IIo laid him- then, it may bo said, the young plant obtains its wood 
self down on the earth, and went to sleep. In the morn- from the earth in which it grows. The following expt-ri- 
ing, as I was chatting with him at the door of my cabin, mont will show whether this conjecture is likely to bo cor- 


“ And our cavaliers, spurring away from us, rapidly lost 
therasolves in a field of * algarrobos.’ ” 

Wubbe doe9 Wood come bbom P—If we were to 
take up a handful of soil and examine it under the mi¬ 
croscope, we should probably find it to contain a number 


magnificent man outer, armed to the teeth. IIo laid liim- then, it may bo said, the young plaut obtains its wood 
self down on the earth, and went to sleep. In the morn- from the earth in which it grows. The following expi-ri- 
ing, as I was chatting with him at the door of my cabin, mont will show whether this conjecture is likely to bo cor- 
his eyes became animated on seeing two porsons on the rect or not. 

slope of the mountain, the alcaid of Cullera and his priori , Two hundred pounds of earth wero dried in an oven, 
pal alguazil, who wero coming to pay mo u visit. ‘ Sir,’ and afterwards put. into a largo earthen vessel,- the earth 
cried he, ‘ nothing less than tho gratitude which I owe to was then moistened with rain water, and a willow-tree, 
you, on account of the service which .von have rendered to weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During n 
me this night, could prevent my seizing this occasion for space of fire years the earth was carefully watered'with 
disencumbering myself, by one shot of this carabino, of my rain water or pure water. The willow grew and flourished, 
most cruel enemy. Adieu, sir!’ And he departed, spring- and, to prevent the earth being mixed with fresh earth, or 


iug from rock to rock as light as r. gazelle. 


dirt being blown upon it by the winds, it was covered 


“ When arrived at the cabin, the alcaid and his ttlgnazil with a metal plate full of Very minute holes, which would 
recognised in the fugitive the chief of all tho briganfls in exclude everything but air from getting access to tho earth 


the country. . below it. 

“Some days 'afterwards, the weather having again AJter growing iu the earth for five years, the tree was 
become very had, I received a second visit from the pro- removed, and, on Ixjing weighed, was found to have gained 
tended custom-house guard, who went soundly to sleep in one hundred and fixty-four pounds, as it now weighed one 
my cabin. I saw that my servant, an old military man, hundred and sixty-nino pounds. 'And this estimate did not 
who had heard the recital^if the deeds and behaviour of include the weight of the leaves or dead branches which iu 
this man, was preparing to kill him. I jumped down five years fell from the tree. Now come the application of 
from my camp bed, and seizing my servant l>y the throat, the test. Was all this obtained from the earth ? It had 
—‘ Are you mad ?’ said I to him; ‘ are we to discharge the not sensibly diminished; but, in order to make tbe experi- 
duties of police in this country ? Do you not see, more- ment conclusive, it was agaia dried in an oven, and put in 
over, that this would expose us to the resentment of all tho balance. 

those who obey the orders of this redoubted chief ? And Astonishing was the result: tho earth weighed only two 

... _n ii. * _•_ r_ i.. a _• __l_i.1_ 1a. j!.i_i_xl.._•%»_ n . . . T 


this man, was preparing to kill him. I jumped down 
from my camp bed, and seizing my servant by the throat, 
—‘ Are you mad ?’ said I to him; ' are we to discharge the 
duties of police in this country ? Do you not see, more¬ 
over, that this would expose us to the resentment of all 
those who obey the orders of this redoubted chief ? And 


we should thus render it impossible for us to terminate our ounces less than it did when the willow was first planted 
operations.’ • * in it; yet tho tree had gained one himdredand sixty-fowr 

“Next morning, when the sun rose, fc bad a conversation pounds/ Manifestly, then,tho wood thus gained in this 
with my gnest, which 1 will try to reproduce faithfully. space of time was not obtained from the earth; we are, 
“ ‘Your situation is perfectly known to me; I know that therefore, compelled to repeat onr question, “Whore docs 
you are not a custom-house guard; I have learnt from wood come from ?’* We are left with only tws-nlter- 
certaiu information that you are the chief of the robbers of natives; the water with which it was refreshed, nr tins air 
the country. Tell me whether I havo anything to fear in which it lived. It can be clearly shown that it was not 
from your confederatesP’ • due to tho water; we are, consequent^, unable to resist 

“ ‘The idea of robbing you did occur to us; but we eon- the perplexing and wonderful -onciusiori—it wag derived 
eluded that oil your funds would he in tho, neighbouring from the air. 

towns; that you would carry no money to the summit of Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces'-of wood, 
mountains, where you would not know what to do with it, which are as old as man’s introduction into Jiden, and 
and that onr expedition against yon could have no fruitful wave in their vast but 'solitary luxuriance ovej-the fertile 
result. Moreover, wo cannot pretend to be as strong as hills and plains of South America, were these/all obtained 
the king of Spaiu. The king’s troops leave ns qnietly from the thin air ? Was-tho firm table on wbitli I write, 
enough to exercise our industry; but on tbe day that we tbe choir on which I rest, the solid floor on whwlPltread, 
molested an envoy from tbe emperor of the French, they and raueh of the house in which I dwell, race in a form 
would have directed against us several regiments, and we which 'I cbnld not as much as lay my finger on, or grasp 
should soon have succumbed. Allow me to add, that the in my hand t Wonderful truth! all this was air.— Life 
gratitude which I owe to you is your surest guarantee.* of a Tree. 
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BEAD11J0 THE FATAL LKTiEK. 


I "I QUITE FORGOT.” introduce them again to our readers as grown-up, 

j (fob mi jodho.) ( , " finished ” yonng ladies. We have yet other 

chaptbe n. circumstances in their fife to narrate, which will 

Wb mustnbw pass over the remaning peventful teach, if our own daily oxperier.ee should fail 
echool-daya of Mary and Adelaide Murray, and to do so, that a bad habit ouco allowed to take 
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root in our heart, grows there till it beeomes a part 
of our nature, or a thorn in our sides tor ever. 

.Mrs. Murray was the widow of a clergyman, 
j wlm died when Mary was fourteen years old. His 
11 children were not left in poverty, however, as 
curates’ children, alas! too often are; for a rich 
' uncle on their mother's side had a short time 
; previously left them six thousand pounds, the 
; interest of which was to bo added to their mother’s 
j income during 4sor life, and at liei r death, the 
! principal was to be divided between hey daughters, 

i Thus these two girls weft;, in some sort, heiresses, 

and as such obtained a double interest in the eyes 
i of the world. We say a double interest, because 
one at least had attractions enough to win for her¬ 
self alone general admiration, and that was 
: Adelaide. She was a graceful, lovely girl, amiable, 

| too, and well-disposed; but, at the time our nar- 
: rat ire again adverts to her, thoughtless and giddy 
i as ever. Many a trouble did slie bring upon her 
v sister and mother by that sad habit oi: forgetful- 
■ ness ; indeed, we are sorry to say that, when the 
! restraints of school wore removed, the evil seemed 
j to grow upon her. 

Mrs. Murray was a great invalid, to whom 
domestic cares were a burden; therefore, when the 
girls left school, it was arranged they should each 
keep house a month by turns, to relieve their 
1 mother of the charge. * 

“ Please, Miss Mary," said the cook, when this 
| plan had been in vogue a few months, don’t you, 

I nowr, go and give the key 8 to Miss Adelaide, but 

! keep them yourself—do, pray ! I dread Miss 
Adelaide in the kitchen more than the cat in the 
larder, for there’s no catching her. She’s he r re' 
one minute and gone the next, and orders pud¬ 
dings and then forgets to give out* currants and 
sugar, till I’m driven to my wits’ efid. Now do 
yon keep the keys—there’s a good lady.” 

And truly cook made no false charges; it was 
only a marvel she did not give warning wherever 
Adelaide’s month came round. This thoughtless¬ 
ness of Adelaide’s had long no more serious effect 
than the souring of eook’s temper, (a very unfor- 
) t unate thing for the kitchen-maid, however, who 

| had to put up with her crossness,) and the dis¬ 

comfort of her mother jmd of every social meal; 

I but on one occasion it Brought great distress on 
another, and caused^Adelaide bitter sorrow. 

One day Adelaide took her German hooks into 
the arbour, which stood a little hack from Hie 
drive to their house, and there began to study 
attentively; for she and her sister were not so 
foolish as to give up all learning when they left 
school. It was Mary's opinion, tlftt if knowledge 
was so necessary and costly to acquire, it was jio 
less necessary and precious to keep; and, stimu- 
| laied by her sister’s steady example, Adelaide often 
spent hours in reading or drawing, which, if left 
to herself, she would haVe wasted in frivolity. 
Adelaide had read for perhaps half an hour % when 
the sound of voices neared the arbour, and, looking 
up, she saw the white bonnet and feather of her 
old school friend prances Milnes, the daughter of 
the squire of Adurtck. Adelaide hastily closed her 
1 books, but the sound caught the ear of Frances, 
who at once turned to join her in the arbour. 

" Ah!” exclaimed Frances, when the first greet¬ 
ing was over, and she had introduced her cousin. 


HE HOUR. 

Mr. Lawrence, “ taxing those poor intellects 
again, Adelaide! It is t Vmi to try your 
constitution as you do witt'sajh close study. 
What do you think, Frank J, ghemid, addressing 
her cousin; “ this young ladyuamfesscs that she 
reads two and sometimes three hours a day. 
Why, Adelaide, you could not do more if you wore 
actually going to be a governess, or at most one 
of those unhappy girls whose parents are not rich 
enough to keep a governess, and so compel (heir 
daughters to superintend the shooting of the 
younger twigs.” 

“ We none of- us know what we may come to,” 
said Adelaide gaily, gathering the books together, 
with an engaging blush of embarrassment. 

" Some people know very well, I should think," 
added Frances, with a pointed expression which 
mndc Adelaide feel uncomfortable in the presence 
of a stranger. 

She led the way from the arbour, and niter 
sauntering for some time in the garden, where 
Mr. Lawrence—evidently one of a numerous class 
of gentlemen who seem to think that tlic only 
way to be agreeable to young ladies is to speak 
frivolously to them and to flatter their vanity 
—on being asked by Adelaide which was his 
favourite rose, was so complimentary as to say, 
with a most admiring glance, that he preferred (he 
roses nature painted in the arbour to all. They 
went into tlic house. At the door, the-gardener’s 
boy spoke to Adelaide, who turned into the green- 
.house with him. He wanted some flower-pots 
which she bid him go and buy, and gavo him—but 
hurriedly, for the bait of flattery bad taken—a 
shilling for the purpose. 

The next day Adelaide mused her purse, nnd in 
breathless consternation, rut to her sister to 
inquire if she had seen it. “I cannot find it 
anywhere, Mury,” she exclaimed; " and only 
think, it had a ten pound note in it, which I 

2 uite forgot to put in iny desk. Oh 1 what shall 
do?” 

The purse was searched for high and low 
throughout the house, but all to no purpose. 
Suddenly, jhe recollection where she had last had 
it flashed upon Adelaide jk -was in or near the 
greenhouse. She rusWd thither, and quite 
frightdhed the boy, who was quiotly watering the 
plants, by asking, in a tone of most unwarranted 
suspicion, prompted by her own anxiety, whether 
he had not seen her purse, for she was sure she 
left it there. No, he had not; and the poor boy 
quite trembled as he noticed his young mistress' 
eagerness and terror at her loss. Adelaide from 
that moment was convinced ho had stolen it; and 
on her positive assurance that at the entrance of i 
the greenhouse she had left her purse, her mu* her j 
felt that facts were really against the boy, and 
dreading a dishonest servant near lfcr, she dis¬ 
missed him from her sprvicq, The boy was^ahnost j 
heartbroken, but he met with little pi'y; his | 
asseverations of innocence only strengthened the I 
other servants in the belief of his guil*J and he j 
went back to his bedridden widowed mother with- j 
out a character, except^ that odious onc‘o," a thief, I 
which would effectually prevent his getting j 
respectable employment again. .c» ' 

Months passed, winter came, and still Adelaide’s 
loss was not repaired; till one day the gardener 


I 
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went into the ^nrbmn 1 to put the oak table under Mrs. Milues in a flattering tone, “ perhaps to give j 
cover for the se.vBo^jTwhen, under its thick, gnarled you the benefit of hers for yourself. | 

leg-> 1 he picked .up a mouldering bead purse. Ho “ Oh!” said Adelaide, smiling. “ my dress is 1 
took it at onccK mistress; and when Adelaide arranged, thank you ; but I should liBe to go to 

saw it, and hsard #liere it had been found, she Newton all the same. 1 will usk mamma if I may 

grew quite pale with astonishment and grief, go.” And away she ran, nodding merrily to 

“ Poor boy!" she cried, “-how rash, how cruel I Frances in the carriage, as she passed the front 

was! I remember it all distinctly now. I lceqjt door. 8he found her mamma and Mary in the 

i my purse in my hand after I gave him the shilling, morning rojm. Mrs. Murray looked pale and 

; that day Frances and Mr. Lawrence called, and as anxious, but she smiled a& lief^ daughter bent 

j I wnlked up the drive with them, and wc Stopped coaxingty over her, and ^.mreated permission to 

i chattering in the arbour a good while, 1 suppose 1 accompany^^li's. Milues. 

I dropped it there." * “ Certainly, my dear,” said the too indulgent 

| Adelaide’s first care, when she found the ten mother ; " and indeed I am very glad to have an 
; pound note was safe, though completely mildewed, opportunity of sending to Newton; for I have 

j was to seek the boy and acknowledge her injustice something to send to Mr. Ryder—something of 

towards him ; but alas ! how could she ever make great importance, Adelaide ; you will be sure to , 

| amends for the grief she lmd paused his old mother, leave it at his office yourself P” 

whoso end had been hastened by tho dreadful “ Oh, yes? mamma dear, I won’t forget. Only I 
j suspicion that her son was a thief. The boy shall not have to go in, shall I? for I always i 

j. would not return to Mrs. Murray’s service, as he dread a lawyer’s office: and really, if Mr. Ryder* 1 - ,* 

| was begged to do; but Adelaide got him a good looks ns dark and gloomy to-day as he did after j 

■ place with Mr. Milnes at the hall, Tmd resolved to his long conference with you yesterday, I don't 

I take an interest in his welfare. So far this was know whether,! dare face him.” 

| well. “He had good reasonto look grave,” replied 

Some time after the occurrence of the abovo her mother; “for he fofooodes evil, which, how- 
events, there was considerable excitement in the ever, I hope will not fall on us. Look in here as 
town of Newton and its environs, on account of you go down, my.dear. I will give yon the parcel, 
tho annual ball, which was to lake place on the which you had better leave at Mr. Ryder’s oftico 1 

fifteenth of January. Cards of announcement as you drive into Newton. I am sure Mrs. Milnes • 

were sent to Mrs. Milnes of Adwick-hall, and to will be so good as to go a little out of her way, if 
Mrs. Murray of tho Lodge, in the same village; 1 yon tell her your business is important." 
and it was fully expected by the country people Adelaide had a very pleasant drive to Newton, 
round, that on this occasion the young ladies of JVTf. Lawrence was, as we have said, a very great 
those families would be introduced. Adelaide’s flatterer. He was slnick by the young girl's 
heart beat high with delight at the prospect of beauty, ns well,us by what he had heard of her pecu- 
goiog t# a ball; but immediately came the thought niavy attracljpns, and contrived to win her atten- 
how it could possibly bo managed. Her mother tion by his fluent and interesting conversation, 
could not go,’and Mary would never agree to her entering into glowing descriptions of the various 
being left by both of therji at once. Her hopes fashionable entertainments and parties lie had 
were sinking fast, when a note from Mrs. Milnes viskSd; so that the enthusiastic Adelaide, ravished 
cheered her drooping spirits again. It contained with his brilliant pictures, let her thoughts wan- 
i an offer, or rather an entreaty from that lndv, der*on until she quite forgot her mother's pur- 
that she might be allowed to t^ke one or both of | cel, till she was astonished io find the carriago hud 
the Miss Murrays wi^h her party to the ball; and j stopped at the hotel at Newton. 

Mrs. Murray, wishic.'^mt Adelaide should not be j "Oh, Mrs. Milnes!" she exclaimed, with a 
disappointed in a pleasure ou winch she had so j troubled face, “ i quite forgot to ask you to drive 
entirely set her heart, closed at once with the obli- | round by Mr. Ryder’s, that I might leave a parcel 
ging proposal. Adelaide was intoxicated with the ! from mamma at his offiee. Will you kindly wait 
prospect, as many have been before her. Ah! (de-1 for me here a few minutes, while 1 walk with it 
lighted as we are to promote the happiness of the ! myself P ” 

young,) would that in passing we might whisper j “ My dear,” aiu wered Mrs. Milnes, “ I could 
a caution against this, seductive amusement, whose < not think of allowing you.to go into those hack 
pleasure is always transient and destructive to | streets alone. J. would accompany you, but Frau- 
habits of serious reflection. But to proceed with : ccs is anxious to go at once into the town; so 
our story. ! wwt till we return, and then we will leavo the 

•A/Tfcw days after, Mr. Milnes’ carriage drew up ; parcel: it will do just as well." 
at the Lodge, and Adelaide, who was at the ! Adelaide was thin to agree; for Frances hur- 
drawing-room window, saw that it was occupied , ried her on, longing t« be seated at the counter, 
by Mbs. and Miss Milnes* and Mr. Lawrence. I and turning over the silks aud laces at Messrs. 
Only JVwa. Milnes got out, and Bke was at once Howell and Sons. 

shown Into the drawing-room. • I “ Now what are you going to wear at the ball P" 

“ Ah Ijiweet Adelaide!" she exclaimed, on enter- f asked Frances, as she and Adelaide followed Mr. 
ing, “ I bjj glad yon are at home ; for I have called Lawrence and Mrs. Milnes up the street ; “ white 
not ouly/o see you, but also to take.yon away, if lace over white silk, I suppose? ” 
yon tfcwkyou can get them to spare yon a few “ No, indeed I am not," replied Adelaide. “ I 
hours. Frances is going to Newton t<j buy her have a beautiful Indian muslin, which mamma Bays 
bp.ll dress, and she is most anxious to hara your will do admirably, and will save expense.” 
good taste to aid her in the choice; and," added ! “ Save expense! Pshaw! Adelaide, I am 

' , ux2 
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ashamed of you—and you an heiress! Mr Law- 
1 l ciu'c, is not this shocking ?” And iu spite of the 
blushing remonstrances of Adelaide, Frances in- 
formed lie* cousin of her friend’s economical in¬ 
tentions, and laughingly entreated him to take 
| her to task on the subject. 

“Miss Murray will do what is correct, I am 
1 Mire," said Mr. Lawrence. “She intends illus- 
j trating the old adage, I suppose—‘ lleauty is, when 
! unadorned, adorffed the most; ’ but the must re- 
, member that thoughTkJiljL is fair, its.beauty eon- 
i sists in its contrast t<I its dark -grceti leaves. 

| While muslin alone will freeze ns in the middle of 
- January. Miss Murray must warm it with a 
| bright contrasting (lower.” 

Adelaide had not intended to wear flowers; but 

■ tliis allusion of Mr. Lawrence to the freezing ef- 
|* feet of white muslin worked upon her; and when 

■ Frances Milnes’ gay dress was chosen, she lin¬ 
gered longer than was prudent over a box of irti- 
Jicial flowers just conic from Paris. 

| “This wreath was twined for you,'” said Mr. 

Lawrence, lifting a beautiful string of camelias 
| from the box, and laying them before Adelaide. 

: “ You must not turn away from the?e." 

1 Adelaide inquired tlifi wOst, feeling lialf-ashamed 
to do so, slip, an heiress, when Frances had not 
j a-bed the price of a single thing, she had bought. 
. It was almost n sovereign, and slic hesitated; but 
1 Frances seemed annoyed at her not deciding at 
‘ once ; and Mr. Lawrenco laid the wreath aside for 
| her with such a courteous bow and smile, that 
i Adelaide was taken ns it were by storm, and 
( seemed to be at tbe mercy of her ollicious friends, 
i who, now encouraged by Mrs. Milnes, insisted on 
! choosing the rest of her ornaments^ till she found 
| site had a bill to pay, amounting to no less than a 
I live pound note. ® 

! Adelaide, greatly perplexed, and ashamed to 
show that she was so before Mr. Lawrence, who 
t continued to pay her the most devoted attention, 
j desired the flowers might be put down to her 
; mother’s account, and feit quite guilty iu doing so, 
j wishing most earnestly she had had courage to say 
! “no!” 

Other shops were visited, and the short winter’s 
day wore on, till the party were obliged to hurry 
to the hotel, and order the carriage in haste. It 
w as fast getting dark when they started for their 
drive home, and Adelaide was glad that it was; 
for she was vexed with herself for her imprudent 
folly in Howells’ shop, and tears actually came to 
her eyes as she thought how annoyed Mary 
would be. 

The thought of home reminded licr of the par¬ 
ed ; most fortunately, for she had forgotten, it 
again, and they were already passing the street in 
which was Mr. Ryder’s office. Mrs. Milnes 
| seemed a little put out at hying obliged to go such 
a long way round on that cold evening; neverthe¬ 
less, she pulled the check string, and gave orders 
to stop at Mr. Ryder's, the lawyer. 

Adelaide gave the man the parcel, and leant 
| forward to watch him go up the narrow steps with 
it. He rang—no answer. He knocked—silence 
was the only reply. He came down to the street 
again, and looked up at the office windows—all 
" as dark—no one was at home. Adelaide’s con¬ 
science smote her. Oli that she had remembered 


it-at first! Did Mrs. Milnes know where Mr. 
Ryder’s private residence was, die a&ked. A’o, no 
one knew. The parcel was jtuu^ed to her, and 
the carriage drove on. / , 

Adelaide need not have grieveu so. as she relat¬ 
ed her imprudence in purchasing the dowers to her 
mother and Mary. Poor girl! she would never 
wear them; imprudence was a minor fault; but 
tfiat besetting one of thoughtlessness had that day 
scaled her fate, and darkened all her prospects iu life. 

“ Ditf you leave the parcel at Mr. Ryder’s ?” 
asked her mother anxiously. 

“No,‘mamum dear. I am very sorry, but I 
quite forgot it as we drove in. We called as we 
returned, but the office was closed.” 

“Oh, Adelaide!” exclaimed Mrs. Murray, in 
such a tone of alarm and distress that both her 
daughters trembled with the foreboding that op¬ 
pressed their mother, “ did 1 uot charge you 
not to forgot ? ” 

Two days later, the post brought two letters for 
Mrs. Murray: one in a strange handwriting, 
which she opened at once, and with a smile handed 
to Adelaide, who read it amidst blifshes of confu¬ 
sion and tears she could not repress. It was an 
entreaty from Mr. Lawrence to be allowed to risit 
Mrs. Murray, and to endeavour to win the affections 
of her youngest daughter. 

Rut even while Mary and Adelaide were bending 
together over this letter, and reading it with breath¬ 
less interest, misfortune, poverty, misery, had fallen 
on their mother. She leant, almost paralysed, on 
the table, her lingers convulsively pressed on an 
open letter; and not the weeping entreaties of both 
her daughters could gain from her one word 
of explanation. Mary forcibly took the letter: it 
was from Mr. Ryder, and she read as follows:— • 

“ Dear Madam—I regret extremely that you did 
not comply with my advice, and forward your 
banking book and papers yesterday. 1 have now 
the painful task of informing you that my worst 
suspicions regarding the soundness of the firm 
have been confirmed. On calling at the bank this 
mori ing, to draw a large amount for a friend, I 
found the company had declared themselves insol¬ 
vent half, an hour previous!v Had I had your 
book and papers yesterday, I could have drawn the 
GOOOLintact. I have now to inform yon that a 
small dividend will be paid to the creditors, for 
which, with your sanction, I will apply.” 

Was ever wretchedness and self-reproach equal 
to that of Adelaide Murray then ? We cannot 
describe it. Well was it (by her that she lutd 
read and studied as a governess might have done; 
for only by labouring as a governess could she 
hope to repair, in some small degree, tho loss 
and misery she had brought on her home. » 

As for Mr. Lawrence and his visits, they iiad 
been offered to Adelaide Murray as tho heiress of 
three thousand poundr; and when he heard that 
her wealth had made itself wings and flown away, 
he left a P.P.C. card on the heiress oJ labour 
and poverty, and fled also. 

And Adelaido, in many a schoolroom, .or many 
a long year, was often heard to say to her 
thoughtless pupils—“ Children, remember I quite 
forgot * may burn a house down.”* . 

* Tho moral of our tale may he confirmed by an oxtriu L 
from a writer of no Iobb eminence than Bishop Butler. His 
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D1L ALEXANDER ADAM. 

‘ vil^s old rent. 

Tm? name of ,J)j> ^dam is much esteemed in 
English semijiartdsf from his being author of the 
“ Roman Antiquities " and other works connected 
with classical literature; but, ns the history of his 
life, which, especially in its earlier period, exhibits 
jrnvo perseverance under discouragements, is, We 
believe, little known to English readers, wo ven¬ 
ture, having ourselves been trained nrfder the 
worthy doctor, to present the following sketch of 
it, hoping that it may stimulate and rticournge 
some student struggling with difficulties, in his 
path to honourable distinction. 

Alexander Adam was born in 1711, on a small 
firm which his father rented in the parish of 
ltnfford, in Morayshire; he was taught to read by 
an old mistress, to whose gentle treatment lie as¬ 
cribed his first liking for books, and was then 
sent' to the parish school, where, under the tuition j 
of a kind master, he made rapid progress, though 
it was interrupted by his being frequently kept at 
home to tend liis father’s sheep. Determined, 
however, to encounter every difficulty rather than 
abandon his studies, he devoted himself to them 
indcfatigably in liis ‘ father’s house. Before he 
was sixteen, he had read all Livy in a borrowed 
copy, and was even able to supply temporarily the 
place of mnro than one neighbouring schoolmaster. 

About this time liis father snlTered severely by 
an imprudent change of his farm, and the zeal o{ 
his mother alone saVed him from being taken en¬ 
tirely from school and set to field-work. Ho 
wished to go to college ; but ns his parents could' 
not afford him the*means, he walked to Aberdeen, 

• a distance cf eighty miles, and stood candidate for 
a small exhibition (called in Scotland a bursary) 
given % ond of 'the colleges there to young men 
who distinguished themselves in classical attain¬ 
ments. He was, howevlr, unsuccessful, as the ; 
prize was awarded for the best written Latin ox- [ 
orcise, and he had not been much accustomed to 
write. Nothing dispirited, lie applied to a rotation | 
of liis mother, Mr. Watson, a Ravish .minister in ' 
Edinburgh, proposihg to go to that city to push | 
liis way. To this h§*received the following re- j 
ply:—“ I will, for the sake of your parents*, do for i 
j ou all that lies in my power; only, if yon are not J 
willing to undergo any hardships for a season, I 
should advise you not to seek your fortune any 
where from home. If yon can resolve on this, 
corne immediately, and I doubt not but it may 
be in my power to put you in a way of getting 
bread. 1 expect you will not hesitate because I 
have spoken of hardships, and the first yon must 
undergo is to travel to this place when the winter 
is'coming on; but this is necessary, as the col¬ 
leges meet very Toon. Make no preparation for 
your journey, bnt a little .money and some linen; 
for clWhes, take wbac you have,.and come straight 
to niflfcn your arrival.” , 

TliisSnot very encouraging? letter did not change 


his views. The prospect of enduring tile hard¬ 
ships of life could not be very appalling to one 
who had known so little of its enjoyments; he 
accordingly left his home, and in a phill season 
walked to Edinburgh, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. He met there with a kind reception 
from his friend, who, besides .both then and subse¬ 
quently tendering him much* excellent advico for 
his guidance, got him admission to the lectures 
of different iprofessors, as well ag access to books 
in the college library, luffing his first session 
at the college, his fathSi-jihed, and the small sum 
he had brought with him was exhausted. Dislik¬ 
ing to apply to Mr. Watson, he determined to live 
on such pittance as lie could obtain by private 
teaching. He accordingly took lodgings in the 
house of a gardener in the suburbs; and the priva¬ 
tions lie felt will best appear from his own account < 
of them. “The gardener," says he, “ was a very 
industriousVian, who had family worship morning 
and eveniilg, in which I joined, and said prayer^ 
alternately/ After breakfust I went to town to at¬ 
tend my classes and my private pupil. For din¬ 
ner I had three small loaves called baps, which 1 
got for a penny farthing. As I was always 
dressed in my best clothe I wns ashamed to lmy 
these from a baker in the street. I therefore 
went down to a baker's in the middle of a close, 
and, putting them in my pocket, I went up some 
public staircase to eat them, without either beer 
or water. In this manner I lived at a little morn 
than fonrpence a-day, including everything." 
Next session lie added to this fare a halfpenny¬ 
worth of broth. 

’ * By his friend's recommendation he soon after¬ 
wards got the placo of domestic tutor in a family, 
and applied Mm self to the study of Greek, and to 
repairing the defects of his early tuition. In 
1700, while in his nineteenth year, he obtained, 
after a comparative trial, the head mastership of 
Oer*rge Watson’s hdspital—one of those charitable 
itifftndations with which Edinburgh abounds be¬ 
yond any city in the empire;* and, having 
written to his old preceptor at ltafford, informing 
him of his success, received a reply, from which 
we extract the following passage, so character¬ 
istic of that meritorious but ill-requited class— 
the parochial teachers of Scotland. “ Tn taking a 
view of this benevolent dispensation of Providence, 

I hope you are beforehand *with me in making 
this reflection, that yon can never spend your 
time, tatents, and opportunities ta better purpose 
than in promoting the honour and interest of your 
God and Saviour, and keeping alive within a 
sense of gratitude, which will incline you to walk 
worthy of such distinguishing mercies. Prospe¬ 
rity, when quick, may make men too much elated, 
so ns to attribute too much to their own personal 
performance; but I hope you are of better prin¬ 
ciples than to think»it enn continue always, and 
are determined to show, by the assistance of God, 
that* instead of puffing you up, it will make you 
humble, decent, regular in your conduct, and that 
when yonr heavenly Father has been pleased to 


* There me at present fourteen of these in the city and its 
•vicinity, many of which ore very wealthy . They are commonly 
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smile ou mui, you must wholly ascribe it to the 
merciful and gracious nature of God, and not to 
any worth of your own." 

While in his new situation ho was in the habit 
of rising early, and after devotional exercises he 
proceeded methodically with the study of theo¬ 
logy, Greek, French, and Latin—perusing the 
whole works of Ciecrti, noting in writing the dif¬ 
ferent phrases, and inserting in a book transla¬ 
tions of the most^diffieult passages. , 

Jn 1703 he was i%(lueed, by the prospect of 
more lcisnro for study^to «q U jt the .hospital, and 
take charge, ns private tutor, of the, son of a 
wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, who afterwards be¬ 
came lord provost. In consequence of tills con¬ 
nection, he was, in 1768, after a severe examina¬ 
tion, by parties of whom some were rather un¬ 
friendly, appointed rector of the High School, the 
duties of which office he discharged for more thaii 
forty years with the greatest zeal, assiduity, and 
success.* His time was regularly shared between 
nis teaching and that unwearied diligence in pri¬ 
vate which enabled him to give to the public so 
many accurate and laborious compilations. He 
therefore mixed liltlo in society; but his celebrity 
as a classical toucher kepfc,the number of his pupils 
constantly increasing up to the year of his death. 
An enumeration here of the many eminent men 
who attended his class in the successive years of 
this long period would be out of place; but 
we mny mention in particular Dugald Stewart, 
lord chancellor Erskine, the late earl of Lauder¬ 
dale, professor Hamilton of Aberdeen, admiral 
sir David Milne, lord president Hope, sir Walter 
Scott, lords Jeffroy and Cockburn, lord Brougham, 
Francis Horner, sir Charles Boll, sir Daniel Sand- 
ford, Dr. Andrew Combe, several eminent judges 
now on the Scotch bench, and many of the pro¬ 
fessors in the universities. 

Notwithstanding the name which the school ac¬ 
quired from his character, hd met with trouble 
from quarters from which it was not to be ex¬ 
pected. He had introduced into his class the 
teaching of Greek—-which circumstance, and his 
growing reputation, nettled the professors of Latin 
and Greek in the college—and the town council, 
tho patrons of the school, besides treating him 
with porsonal rudeness, Sin worthily seconded the 
cifortB of these professors to have his works ex¬ 
cluded from being used in it; while even the emi¬ 
nent Dra. Robertson and Blair, though not hostile 
to him, gave hinabut feeble support. “ It is a pity,” 
says sir Walter Scott, “ that a man so learned, so 
admirably adapted for in's station, so useful, so 
simple, so easily contented, should Lave had other 
subjects of mortification. But tire magistrates of 
Edinburgh, not knowing the treasure they pos¬ 
sessed in Dr. Adam, encouraged a savage fellow 
called Nicol, one of tho under-nmsters, in insulting 


• Of hit predecessor, Mr. Mntlieson, an eminent scholar, 
who resigned on accoaut of ill health, it is told that, .being 
utilised to take violent exorcise, he used in winter to amuse 
himself by turning the large wheel at a cutler's. An Irish 
student being one a ay in the shop, said to the cntler that ho 
was puzzled by a passage in a Latin author, whose work he 
hail ui his pocket, and jfceringly asked the cutler if he could 
translate Latin. The worthy tradesman requested to he 
shown the passage, and, affecting surprise, replied,' “ Why, this 
is so simple, I dare say even the man at the whool van traus- 
lato it for you." Mr. Mstheaoti was called for, and, to the 
uitonudunent of l'mldy, his difficulty’ was solved in a twink¬ 
ling. 


his person and authority. This man was an ex¬ 
cellent classical scholar, and arf admirable convi¬ 
vial humourist (which latter ajfelitf recommended 
him to the friendship of Borns), ’but worthless, 
drunken, and inhumanly erffeu'te'che boys under 
his charge. Ho carried his feud against the rec¬ 
tor within an inch of assassination. for lie waylaid 
and knocked him down in the dark. The favour 
which this worthless rival obtained in the town 
council led to consequences which for some time 
clouded poor Adam’s happiness.” All these 
grounds of irritation were, however, ultimately 
overcomej and for a long time before he died his 
hooka were freely used in the High School mid in 
most schools in the kingdom. In 1780 the degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred on him by the college 
of Edinburgh. 

All his works are well known to scholars, but 
we shall notice two r of them only. His " Roman 
Antiquities ” line passed through many editious, 
and been translated into several continental 4au- 
guages. Though now somewhat superseded by 
works of a mote recent date and more populnr 
form, it is still regarded as a standard book. It 
might have been more attractively written, and 
the numerous references to authorities—not in 
foot notes, but in the text—unpleaaautly interrupt 
the jferusal of it; but they show the vast extent of 
his reading, and tliere is hardly any matter of the 
civil or political economics, noanpers or customs 
of ancient Rome, which it does not fully explain. 

It is on this work that Dr. Adam’s reputation 
mainly rests; but it is deeply to be regretted that 
he did not live to complete his Latin Dictionary on 
the extensive plan which he contemplated, os it 
would have exhibited a treasure of latinity with¬ 
out a parallel, ne published, in 1805, a specimen 
of this much larger work. In the words unaer 
the earlier letters of the alphabet, comparatively 
little of bis plan appears; but in the progress of 
printing, it was more fully developed, and proves 
not only his profound knowledge of tiie Latin 
classics, but a degree of labour nearly incon¬ 
ceivable. His object was to explain every variety 
of meaning, in which every word is used by any 
author, and reference is accordingly made to ail 
the passages in tho closshxi 1 'where such varieties 
occur. Thus, to. take an instance almost at random, 
under the word “ stare,” there are ninety-seven 
passages referred to, selected from fifteen different 
authors. Li comparison with this, even the meri¬ 
torious Scripture Concordance of Cruden becomes 
as nothing in point of labour, and is to be looked 
on ns merely mechanical.* 

The merits of Dr. Adam as a teacher were very 
eminent. In the High School of Edinburgh, the 
pupils continue for four years with the me;ter 
under whom their studies begin, and are then 
transferred to the rector's elass, where they usually 
remain for other two years. Though now quite 
otherwise, it used often to happen that tho ( v^ider- 
masters were not'enthusiasts in their wof), and 
had not the power of inspiring the boys with a 
liking for study. The latter, consequently, felt 

their lessons to be an uninviting toil, to whqih they 

---....... ■ — ■ - ■ *- 

* A second edition of the Latin Dictionary appear*-*! i*few 
years after Dr. Adam’s death; but aa the editor ; it thought 
fit both to abbreviate the previous work ar.i to introduce 
matter Of nis own, its worth ae an authority in much inferior • 
to that of the flr*t edition, which is now rare and valuable. 
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went with reluctance, and were glad to get over; wander, and lie not unfrequently fell into a sluin- 
but with Dr. Adam'it was very different. When her on his chair. He continued, however, to attend 
he saw any symptom of a willingness to learn, he his class till nearly the last; and only a few 
endeavoured, and a]pi$st always succeeded—by a ! moments before he expired, when the, dimness of 
peculiarly winning' and encouraging manner which death came over his vision, he was heard to utter 
those only who remember him can appreciate—to ! the words: “ Cut it grows dark, boys; you may 
render the studies of such a youth a source of go.” He died in December, 1809, and was 
plca^uro to himself. “ It was," says sir Walter I interred in the cemetery of Bucdeucli Chapel of 
Scott, “ from this respectable man that I firtt Ease in Edinburgh. His funeral was public, 
learned the value of knowledge I hnd formerly attended by»the magistrates he city in their 
considered only us a burdensome task;” ’arid we official robef, by all tli^ pupils of the school, mid 
have heard a pupil of Dr. Adam’s say, that such ( by almost all -his old scVdars then in the town, 
was the zeal for study with which his vbnerated A tablet batting a Latin inscription, by Dr. James 
preceptor bad imbued him, that even at the early 1 Gregory, the eminent physician, is placed over his 
ago of thirteen he had so much delight in the j grnvo. He was twice married, and of his second 
acquisition of his lessons, that he would not have j marriage a son and two daughters vet survive. 

I exchanged the duty for any amusement suited to ! Some years before his death, he sat, at the 
j his years, however attractive. , , request of a few of his former pupils, for a full- 

Like other men the doctor’s character had its | length portrait by sir Henry Raeburn, and besides 
defects, one of which was a species of vanity which its high merits as a painting, nothing could have 
frequently made him the hero of his own tale. Sir been more successful or striking. The likeness ii. 
Walter Scott observes: “ Dr. Adam, to whom I without a fault, and his gentle expression and 
i owed so much, never failed to remind me of my benevolent smile aro hit as if by magic, Strunge 

; obligations when I had made some figure in the enough, the right to this valuable piece of art 

literary world. He was, indeed, deeply imbued became tlie sfthjeet of a keen lawsuit between the 
with that fortunate vanity, which alone could gentlemen at whose expoerse it was executed, and 
induce a man who has arms to pare and burn a the town council of Edinburgh. It had been 

nvuir, to submit to the yet more tailsoxno task of hung in the hall of the High School, and tho 

cultivating youth. Since the timo of Buchanan, council maintained, on plausible grounds, that it 
however, bp was almost the only person who had' was gifted to them by its original owners. The 
added to the classical character of his country. Court of Session sustained the plea; but that 
He was rather disposed to overrate his power as, judgment was altered on appeal, by lord Brought 
rector of the school; and consequently to interfere I am, then chancellor, who, as a pupil of Dr. Adam, 
with the duties of the other masters, so as at one j seemed to take much interest in the case. The 
time to produce a serious quarrel between him and "pfeture was consequently for a short time removed 
them; but before his death there was mutual from the school; but its owners, having established 
.forgetting and forgiving. their legal titlb, with much gracefulness and good 

'' When," continues tho same writer, “ the feeling restored it to its original position, and it 
Trench’revolntioh broke ont, and parties ran high now again adorns the walls of that seminary to 
in approving or condemning it, the doctor incau- the reputation of wljich the labours of Dr. Admn 
tionsly joined the former. ‘This was very natural; contributed so highly. 

for, ns all his ideas of existing governments were Such was Dr. Adam. A few personal recollcc- 
derived from his experience of the town council of tione of him, as he rises to the memory of tlis 
Edinburgh, it must bo admitted they scarcely writer through the medium of nearly half a ccn- 
brooked comparison with the free, states of Borne tury, may perhaps appropriately close the article, 
and Greece, from .which he borrowed Ifyi opinions Ho was very encouraging at all times to such 
concerning republics.*’''His want of caution in boys as showed a wish tojparn, and very indulgent 
speaking on the political topics of the day lost him to such as evinced that wish, if they happened not 
the respect of the boys, most of whom were to be naturally quick. He wa^fond.too, of getting 
accustomed to hear very different opinions on thoso his scholars to read the proof sheets of his works 
matters in the bosom of their families. This, when at press, and gave high praise to any one 
however, passed away with other heats of the who might happen to discover a typographical 
period.” This statement takes a little colour, we j error, which, if not oorrected, would have made a 
think, from the writer’s political leaning. It is blunder in Latin gender* number, or case. A 
certain at least that the doctor used to deplore detail of his lhode of conducting the every-day 
the danger which republican institutions ran of proceedings of his class would be tedious and not 
degenerating into military despotisms, and the ex- interesting, but his merits as a teacher were not 
preision of his admiration of characters like Cato small. “ Ho was," says lord Brougham, “ one of 
wap seldom*uuaccfl!Bpauied by a denouncement of the very best teachers I ever heard of, and by far the 
such men as Casar, who jnade their abilities a best I ever knew.” “I have always felt,” said Mr. 
channel, to usurpation and personal power. He Horner, “a most agreeable debt of gratitude to him 
evor ii?feiessed on his scholars a proper senge of for the love he gave me in early life for tho pursuits 
rcligionxind of duty and obedienoe to parents. which are still my last source of happiners.’’ 

In thelbeginning of the cdiirse of 1809-10, the The portrait of Dr. Adam, to which allusion has 
unceasinAlabonr, both bodily and mental^ of more beeu made, gives an excellent notion of his personal 
thanifljfy years, began to tfll on Dr.'Adam, though appearance in the school. He was rathor above 
his timd’*^ life, sixty-eight, was not extreme, the middle size, quick and active in his gait, and 
His exertion* in the school were notiseA to bo always wore a snuff-brown coat, black waistcoat 
more feeble, bis mind was seen somewhat to and breeches, with black silk stockings and largo 
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slioc-buckles. His hat was rather broader in the 
brim than usui.l. In winter he always wore the 
old-fashioned spencer, and walked with his hands 
placed across his breast, each hand being put into 
I the sleeve of the opposite arin. 

I Somehow the little boys, in going to the first 
class of the High School, always got an impression 
that the doctor was a very austere and severe 
person. It was the practice for the rector to visit 
the four junior Parses alternately eSch week, on 
which occasion he reams jnod in the cites so visited 
for above an hour, the master of that class ex¬ 
changing duties with him for that s*lfort period. 
Hie writer recollects well that, when he was in the 
youngest class, the week of the rector’s first visit 
to it came round. The proper master of it left 
, the room and had gone to Hr. Adam’s. For a 
very short interval the boys, few of them exceed¬ 
ing nine years old, were left by themselves, when, 
instead of the noise and outbreak of gaiety which 
—Is generally seen in such circumstances, there was 
tho most profound silence, and as the footsteps 
of the rector were heard on the.’stairs, every little 
heart seemed to bo throbbing with te rror - He at 
length opened the door, but came in with so 
pleasing a smile on his countenance, and so kind a 
look on the young class before him, that all fears 
were in a moment dispelled, and,his examination 
was conducted with so much suavity of manner 
and indulgence, patting each little boy on the head 
and chucking him under the chin, that we all 
sincerely regretted when he left us and onr own 
master returned. 

In those days the police of Edinburgh was very- 
defective, the city being left chiefly to the charge 
of a military body called the Town Guard, which 
consisted mainly of old invalided soldiers, with a 
sprinkling of effete chairmen and porters, under 
the command of somo decayed citizen called the 
captain, all kept up at the expense of the city. 
The inefficiency of this body gave mucltf- en¬ 
couragement to trickery and fun among the High 
School boys in particular, and their jokes in this 
way were sometimes mado the subject of com¬ 
plaints to the masters. We used to think that 
the doctor was often a good deal amused with them, 
though he checked the exhibition of it. On one 
occasion, I remember, however, that he was very 
wroth at having a joke played upon himself. One 
forenoon a boy had brought and laid on Ills desk 
a printed bill of an auction of Latin books. With 
this the doctor expressed much gratification, ns ho 
was always glad to get rarfe books of the kind 
when he could push them up, and # he told us that 
he would always thank us for bringing him any 
advertisements which any of us might think he 
would like to see. Tho hint, among thoughtless 
boys fond of a prank, was not long of being taken, 
and when he returned to tlie school in the after¬ 
noon, he found his desk covered with play bills, 
lottery bills, notices of sales of household furniture, 
Loch Fine herring, and Dutch bntter. He stood for 
some time with a look of amazement at the pile of 
paper Wore him, and on perceiving the joke, he 
laid about him with the tauze very impartially 
and indiscriminately. Thera is little doubt, how¬ 
ever, that in the end he pardoned the joke. 

He used sometimes, as a punishment for idle¬ 
ness, to keep the boys in the class-room for an 


hour or two after the usual hpur of dismissal, and 
was frequently sarcastic enough in what he said 
in answer to the complaints whidh were made of 
it. Thus, on one occasion,„vSeji<:hc had detained 
the boys for two hours, one of them, being de¬ 
puted by the others, went np and addressed him : 
“ Do you know, sir, it is four o’clock P ” “ Yes, 
ipy man, I do," replied the doctor, “and it will 
be five next." Soon after, however, he let us go. 

The annual examination of the school was regu¬ 
larly attended by the magistrates of the city, and 
his class in particular by several of the judges and 
many of the bdr. With some of those who lmd 
been bis pupils he used on these occasions to joke 
familiarly, addressing them by their Christian 
names as he used to do when they were his 
scholars. He sometimes, too, took that opportu¬ 
nity of having a sly hit at ids old friends and pa¬ 
trons, tho lown council; and we remember an in¬ 
stance of this, where, however, we rather think he 
had the worst of the joke. The examination 
was always followed by a dinner, at which the ma¬ 
gistrates entertained tlie masters of the school 
and a few of the citizens. The lord provost, ex¬ 
pressing a wish that the examination might he 
brought to a close as it was getting late, the 
doctor replied, with a good-natured smile: “ Oh, 
my lord, not just yet: the dinner won’t be cool." 
His lordship said nothing more at tho time; but 
the doctor, having shortly afterwards-alluded to 
his services as rector for nearly half a century, 
■implying, as some thought, a, hint that he should 
now be allowed to retire on full pay, the provost 
replied: “We hope, doctor, you are well aware 
how highly the public value your services, and 
may you live to continue them for other fifty 
years to come.” 


A SUMMER’S RAMBLE THROUGH BEL- 
GIUM AND HOLLAND. 

F4JRT III. 

On our return to terra Jirma we cast one more 
look np to this beautiful cathedral, this “ tower of 
Mechlin lace," as Buonapa^ it.ved to call it, alid 
then, hastened away to the Ii.mrso or Exchange, 
longing to see the place where once upon a time 
the “ merchants most did congregate," when the 
whole world’s commerce was carried on within the 
circle of these stone walls. Every one knows 
how this term “ Bourse,” now so universally ap¬ 
plied to the " Exchanges ” of the continent, arose. 
An ancient Bruges family, in the day when Bruges 
was what it never will be again—when “ Lombard 
and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies, 
ministers from twenty nations, more than loyal 
pomp and ease, were familiar,^sights in that pre¬ 
sent city of beggars—in that aay, we say, jrac. a 
noble family, by name*- La Bourse, whoso coat of 
arms, appropriately enough, was three pn**cs—in 
whooe large hall the merchants of Bruges and 
Antwerp, and Ghentjmd Mons, and all fie other 
old towns of the Hanseatic and other leagues, used 
to meet and do business; and thus, iiiLn short 
while, Bourse came to signify any pfase of 
exchange. . ■'* 

We Happened to he a little late, and bad to pay 
a fee for entrance: it is a fine circular building, 
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with a cloister running* round it, supported by 
richly ilorid gothic columns. In ISSO, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, then residing at Antwerp as the British 
agent, took the idea of the old Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill from this; and in 185SI the merchants of 
Antwerp covcre4 over the circular frails with a 
roof of glass, borrowed from our Great*.Exhibition 
building in Ilyde Park. Here, at Antwerp, the 
merchant prince Gresham was instructed to buy 
a good “palfrey" for her majesty Elizabeth— 
coaches not having as yet come into London; and 
after great trouble we find Bir Tbomas writing to 
Cecil, and saying: “The queen's Turkey-horse 
doth begin to amend in his feet and body, and 
which, doubtless, is one of the readiest horses that 
is in alt Christendom, and will certainly run the 
best.” On this very Antwerp horse good qneen 
Bess rode through the city of London, “on a 
pillion, behind herlordchancellor, Burleigh, which 
pillion was a aoftly-custponed low-backed chair, 
wit Aa hanging shelf to support the feet." 

left the buzz—the usual business buzz— 
behinjL and then went to see what I was longing 
to see,Let dreaded to sec, lest I should be disap- 
pointJr, and had therefore postponed' it to the 
bisit/for to-morrow nfoming, Vight‘early, we 
must tSfcwm the Quai Vandyck, to start with tho 
“Amicitiatfor Rotterdam. We ara longing to 
enter Holland—" busy Holland, with her most 


thonged harbours,*humming cities, and populous 
plainsbut it would be improper to leave Bel¬ 
gium without seeing Rubens’ finest picture, “ The 
Descent from the Cross; ” and after this, kind 
reader, we shall not say any more about pictnres. 
Let me copy, verbatim, what I wrote that night 
in the quiet of my room in tho Rubens Hotel. No 
feeling that I can resuscitate now ran ever be com¬ 
pared to the intense vividness of the impressions I 
carried home that night; frlien I slept it was a 
feverish, wakeful sleep; all night long 1 started,as 
first my window, then my bed-curtains, then the 
walls of the room, kept wreathing themselves in 
the pyramidical form of* this wondrous composi¬ 
tion j and since my return home, many and many 
a wild dream have I had over and over again, in 
tvhieh a cross suddenly started up surrounded with 
figures, while from it descended one, dead, dead, 
unutterably dead! and I have rejoiced to wake 
and find that it was «11 a dream. Nous revenom ! 
We wrote thua: “ A franc and a half admitted us 
to <he * Atelier," where the picture is undergoing 
a cleaning, etc., under the judicious care of an 
artist from Brussels, selected by the king of Bel¬ 
gium, his majesty being, its _ is well known, a 
most munificent patron of the fine arts. I sat be¬ 
fore this picture a full hour in silence and in won¬ 
der, and wept. ‘ Christ is dead,’ as Mrs. Stowe 
truly says, is the impression left on the mind; yet 
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I felt‘dead’ beyond all hope—beyond all rcco- 
] very. Joseph of Arimathea says so, looking at 
lliat dead body with his supremely Jewish face, 

' half Loping, yet half doubting still; Nieodcmus 
: says so, not so despairing, but quite as desponding 
i as his brother secret disciple; Mary, with all the 
| deep grief of n mother, whose heart the sword at 
i last has piereed, who says nothing, but raises her 
j! hands to touch once more the form she had 
I nourished, whose blue mantle throws up the light 
wondrously on l&r-opgle and sorrow-stricken face 
says, ‘ Yes, he is deadJohn, on the otlwr side of 
the cross, wondering aucf trembling,,\yitli a face 
full of spiritual expression, says, ‘ We thought this 
had been He who should have redeemed Israel 
below are the two sisters of Bethany, quietly and 
womanly suhmifctihg to an overwhelming sorrow; 

, they seem to say, 'All is over; our Jewish 
hopes have Mished, and now our Christ hopes 
have pCrishm tool Christ is deadband never 
was death mom marvellously made real than in 
this pale, drooping, blood-stained, descending 
form. There are other pictures of Rubens in the 
same atelier; but they were badly disposed; and 
had they been better arranged I should have had 
no heart to look at tbegn. And now, having for 
once satisfied my eye with seeing, may memory, 
once again bring back the grand impressions of 
this wonderful and all-subduing picture.” Bo we 
wrote that night, and something else too, which 
wc quote not, about other matters of minor im¬ 
portance. 

Next morning we rose early: when were we 
late ? We hastened to be in time for the boat, 
with the unpleasant feeling that one of our gbdlow 
travellers was not up, but was ssleep in bed, 
“turning his sides, and his shoulders, and his 
heavy head," whereby he lost his bqat, and had 
to join ns at Amsterdam some days afterwards. 
At six o’clock wo had left Antwerp and were 
en route to Rotterdam. * k 

We have already told our readers how we 
travelled; and here we ace in the fore cabin of Jlie 
“ Amieitia,” a boat every traveller on this ronto 
knows; and while breakfast is getting ready, let 
ns look round at our fellow travellers. At the 
remote end are two Flemish countrywomen mend¬ 
ing the colours of some? smack—perchance their 
husbands' or their brothers’; by them are two 
Dutchmen, apparently hucksters, quietly and so¬ 
lidly smokmg.their morning pipe; next to them 
is the “ we" of these experiences, opposite a friend 
who has just pacified a crying child by giving her 
a lump of sugar, a Jcin<Lof language all children 
seem to comprehend; there is a young mother 
beside that child, with another who has come from 
Calais to joiu her husband in the Dutch police 
at Rotterdam; next to her is a fresh coloured 
Friesland young woman, knitting a black stocking 
most vigorously; then a lady-like looking woman 
also knitting, with her daughter of eight or nine 
years old, with whom we enunot talk, for the Curse 
! of Babel is between us, but with whom we have a 
good game of “ cats' cradle," understood here in 
the Scheldt as in Eflglapd ; and last of all are two 
tidy young women who have been to Antwerp to 
make purchases, and nro now returning home; 
one of them has a red tin pail by her side, contain¬ 
ing a loaf of black bread, a pair of stays, some 


shoes, a cheese, etc,.; and amidst all is a little 
hearty steward, bobbing hero’ and there, patronis¬ 
ing even body, and myself especially, as I went on 
writing, by saying once and $ggin, “Dat islit goot, 
mynheer." 

Amidst smoko and noise I wrote, pacifying 
another child with a dirty face, by an egg and ii 
piece of bread, to which the mother says, “ Dankce, 
daukec, mynheer,” when suddenly the vessel stops, 
and in rushes a man with a half-and-half kind of 
helmet 'and a green frock coat, somewhat like a 
London fireman, crying out, “Octroi, octroi, 
monsieuv; votre Tjagage, monsieur.” We have 
left Belgium, and are in Holland; the overhauling 
proceeds quickly and politely; the hatchways of 
the vessel are battened down and the arms of the 
king of Holland fixed on them; passengers have 
their luggage marked, and again we are on our 
way down, or rather up, this winding Scheldt. 
Oftentimes it is called “ lazy,” but this is mi 
opprobrious epithet; it moves slowly, to be sure, 
but it is not lazy for all that; it has travelled fast 
enough in the mountain intends where it rose; it 
has rushed swiftly through many ‘a ravine and 
over many a rocky height, here it has no outfall, 
and is slowly progressing, as a grave river should, 
into the great commingling ooean beyond. So 
let us do; so may the fire and zest of youth, the 
quick blood and beating aspirations of the morn¬ 
ing of life, sober down into the calmness and 
gravity of a weU-dteeifdmed old age* that seriously 
contemplates the ocean of (eternity not far distant, 
whoso rolling surges may now and then bo heard 
upon the hollow sounding shore. 

Well; up the Scheldt; let us go on deck. You 
have been told that the scenery on its banks is 
tame and insipid; go and judge for yourself. 
True, the country is flat, very fiat; hut very 
picturesque nevertheless; and unless you study it, 
you will never understand Dutch pictures. Level 
land, richly cultivated,* dotted with cows, (the 
black and white spotted prevail,) sheep, (the damp 
country does not agree with them and thoy look 
sheepish,) goats, clumps of trees, quaint, old, and 
now and then airy dashing, jaunty windmills, 
mako up thfe shore scenery, with, no end of storks 
asleep in fbeir own lazy fashion on one leg, with 
their heeds bent down almost parallel with their 
necks. And now look on the river itself—call this 
dull, then what is lively P Here they come, 
steamer after steamer; sometimes half a dozen aro 
in sight at a time, on pleasure trips; rafts that have 
come hundreds of mileB down the Mense till its 
waters join the Scheldt; heavy barges and gaily 
painted galliots, . so thoroughly Dutch ; long 
narrow boats with a solitary woman rowing 
stoutly her marketable home; and as we near 
Rotterdam, once again windmills, windmills every¬ 
where, fizzing, spinning, flying'round and round 
for ever; yon can’t enupt them, it is impossible, 
and here we are, while looking at these Jfiings 
opposite the New Bath hotel, at RottWam, 
and stepping ashore on the Boompjes. ' 
Ashore in Holland! 11 Whatever made you choose 
Holland," said a friend, “ of all places tSlp most 
unpietnres’que ?*’ We had reasons, and hgpa.the 
readers of the “ Leisure Hour " will fiud4hem out 
as we piwcqed. » • • 

Wc discarded all foreign aid, pushed aside no 
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end of touters, received cards of liotels and lodging 
bousos galore, find' determined to go on, until we 
came to a decen£ looking “ gastliof’’ (guesthouse), 
tho swarm of waites, etc., having gradually ; 
diminished, wlien <ve found ourselves opposite 
the Israelitisch Gasthof, into which wo went, 
walked up-stairs^ and found, to our great relief) ! 
that our host spoke excellent English. We soon ' 
made our arrangements, and had no reason tg 
ll'gret that we had fallen upon Jewish hospitality ' 
and integrity. . After tea, at which we had for ; 
the first time, what afterwards we found so gene- j 
ml, raw salted herring, we had a quiet walk, and ■ 
returning home, found our Jewish family engaged 
in prayor—it was Saturday evauing;.while we in 
our quiet room bad our worship, and retired, 
thankful for the many mercies of a pleasant 
voyage. 

The next rooming I lay in bftd quietly reading 
“ Monod’s Temptation of Jesus,” while my com¬ 
panions rose, for we occupied a three-bedded room; 
and aftor breakfast we started for the English 
congregational church, of which a tho Rev. Mr. 

-is the respected and useful pastor. Our host 

procured a little commissionaire who could speak 
a little English, without whose help it would have 
been an impossibility'to find our way through a 
city, each street of which is the facsimile of the 
one you have just left. The service begins at 
ten o’clock; and as we entered it was pleasant 
to hear St.' Ann's sung to an old and favourite 
hymn. We heard a good and most practical 
sermon from “Labour not for the meat that 
perisheth.” 

On our return home, wo passed through the 
Groote Markt, in the ecutre of which is the 
bronze statue of Erasmus. It is a very poor affair, 
and* quite unworthy of Rotterdam. As is well 
known, DesiduriuS Erasmus was the Latin name 
that Gerrit Gerritz gave himself, and by which he 
desired to bo known to posterity; and on each 
side of the pedestal is a long inscription setting 
forth the praises of this very slippery reformer. 
Close by is a small house, and in a niche between 
two of the windows is a plate with iliis inscription: 

“ Hose est parva domus, msgnus qua, ndtus Eras¬ 
mus.” But, alas 1* “ to what base uses*jnay we 
come, Horatio 1” Erasmus’ birthplace is burned 
into a house for the sale of schiedam, gin bitters, 
anil Bavarian beer. 

We attended the cathedral in the afternoon; all 
other protestant placos have but the morning 
service, and none in the week; the organ is one of 
the largest in Europe, and was played beautifully $ 
It has 6500 pipes, and 92 stops 1 However, there 
are now some English ones larger than this. I 
cannot do better than add the few words of 
Chambers on this cathedral and its service: “ The 
forpis of pAblic fflftship differ very little from 
those followed by the Scottish Presbyterians. The 
only remarkable peculiarity which I observed in 
the scrMce, was the reading of a chapter and, the 
singing',; a hymn by the precentor, previous to 
the entrance of the clergymah ; also the use of an 
organ inlnsisting the psalmody. Tho custom of 
the wnnfea sitting apart on*chairs irf the centre of 
the churolrtwas new to me, and I suppose is of 
ancient origin Nothing can be morej decorous 
than the devout demeanour of the whole congrega¬ 


tion,* all of whom engaged for a few minutes in 
mental prayor on entering the church, and many 
also when the psalms are about to be sung. I 
shall never forget the impression made on my 
mind, on hearing the congregation spelling the 
note of praise, and giving utterance with their 
whole heart to sentiments of devotion. The 
voices of the people, combined with the loud and 
thrilling peals of one of the largest organs in tho 
world, formed n burst of sound Jike the roar of 
thunder, an# seemed as ifnlhout to rend the 
ancient ggtllfc.structure!tg its foundation.” 

A pleusnyh walk by Zwaansfcldl brought me to 
Mr. -—’s house, where a pleasant cup of tea and 
genial intercourse made tho Sabbath evening very 
home-like. From him I learnt that Rotterdam 
contains three churches, where the service is 
wholly in English j an Episaopal, a Scotch ehuroh, 
and the Presbyterian, callea also the Batch 
Reformed, each of them averaging a congregation 
of about 290, with n Snndajwsohool of 40 or^Q^ 
Besides which—and this shows how 'different in 
ecclesiastical arrangements protestant Holland is 
to protestant England—there are thirteen minis¬ 
ters appointed, to preach in the various calvinistic 
churches of the city, wha.preacli in rotation, no 
minister being permitted to settle or be settled 
over a particular congregation. A list is drawn 
up every week by the consistory, published on 
Saturday, called the “ Dominie's briefje,”and affixed 
to the doors of each church in Rotterdam, from 
which the inhabitants learn where their favourite 
preacher may be heard the next day. Of other 
churches, there are in this city of nearly 90,000 
Inhabitants, one French Reformed, three Roman 
Catholic, two Jausenists, one Jesuit church, one 
Jews’ synagogue,* (a very noble building,) one 
Mennonite oifcBaptist, one Lutheran, one Remon¬ 
strant church with three clergymen, besides seve¬ 
ral “ Dissenting ” congregations, as they are here 
calls j, that is, offshodts from the different bodies 
named above. To this may. be added that, with 
the exception of the Episcopal and Mennonite con¬ 
gregations, all aropaid by and are under the super¬ 
vision of the government. 

All the ministers of religion in Holland are 
called “ dominieand as coffee is an institution in 
this conutry, and as ev#y one, high and low, 
takes coffee at noon, the dominie is careful not to 
detain his congregation bevoftd that hour: a few 
minutes after twelve, and coffee would oense to be 
coffee i it would be an innovation and, as is well 
known, onr Dutch friends have a great dislike to 
innovations. On our way home by the canal side, 
(so like Demerara, that it seemed to me the same 

place,) we called on Mr.-, father-in-law of a 

Sefltch dominie in the Wcster-stranght. Very 
pleasant woa it here in a strange land to meet with 
a good Christian merchant, quietly reading his 
“Christian Treasury, v and to hove an hour’s 
pleasant Sabbath-liko intercourse with a good 
man, Serving his generation here according to the 
will of God: and then his little grandchildren, 
they climbed upon one’s knoes^ and bdgged for a 
-__ - . . ..—— 

• When we were there, there were at least 2000 pereone 

HMennt . WA .a* her m uisvant. rrirl. « lit!, from A dflOD Dockdl. 


his note book. 
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! niHMoiuuy story about the negroes that had re- I lent poison, as the cobra, but disposed to action 
; fc jvcd the gospel, and how they were going on; on the approach of danger,- for, lurking in the 
‘ and so passed the evening pleasantly, and not soon dry sand, it often inflicts a wound, before its pre- 
I to be forgotten. It was like one’s own dear sence has been perceived. JSThe cerastes,” he nb- 
! home. Yes, Christianity is the true free-masonry— serves, “will continue for days together in one 
the only real bond of brotherhood. position; and as it never seeks to avoid danger, i 

j On reaching my Israelitisch Gasthof, our however imminent, its presence „is rarely disco- I 
kind host met me on the stairs, saying he wished vered unless \.nen trampled upon, and the offend- j 
i to introduce me to their chief rabbi, who Imp- wig party is wounded by its fangs. Though inac- 
pened to be in Jtbe coffee-room. We conversed tive, it is by no means so when injured; its move- 
j pleasantly, througlNi mine host," ilitil weary I ments are then performed with activity, and when I 
I suppose of this interlocvjtjfln, he asked me, “ Can it once seises the obnoxious object, it retains its | 
j you talk Sanscrit ?’’ “ Nay, mynheer#’. “ Can yon hold with great determination, and some consider- 
| talk Chaldee P” “ Nay, mynheer." “Can you talk able exertion is often required to detach it. The 
! i Arabic f" “ Nay, mynheer." “ Can you talk He- aame may be said of most of the vipcrR, in which 
ij brew?" “Nay, mynheer.” Wegaveitup. Ima- respect they differ materially from the naja." 

: j gine one living man talking the languages of the In Jackson’s “ Morocco,’’ a species of cerastes 
1 > ISrahmin, the Assyrian, the Arabian, and the Jew termed El Effah (probably identical with the 
,' of old! We had been registered by the police Hebrew word Ephah, translated viper), is dc- 
as “ ecclesiastiquc," and were in consequence sup- scribed and figured. lie observes that this is one 
■ jwasd to know all tongues. * of the most common and venomous serpents of 

i . North Africa and South-western Asia. It is dc- 

- - scribed as being about two feet long, and as thick 

as a man’s arm, beautifully spotted with yellow 
| THE SERPENT HOUSE OP fTHE ZOO- and brown, and sprinkled over with blackish 

LOU I CAJjwG ARDENS. sp<*ks. They abound in the desert of Suse, { 

I where their holes arc extremely numerous. Cnp- 1 

K0 ‘ Iv ‘ tain - Riley, in his authentic narrative, describes 

| As by accident our special observations wove first the colours of this snake as very beautiful, and 

' I directed to poisonous serpents, it may be as well gays that Jackson’s engraving .is correct. This 

| to continue their survey. In the cage now before species, which differs from the Egyptian cerastes, 

i us, on a floor of sand and pebbles, in zigzag , is perhaps the same as the West African cobra in 

flexures, with the broad head spread flat, as it the cage before us. * 

I would appear, lies a snake, most beautiful and yet Long as we have stood scrutinising this West 

j most hideous; beautiful in its colours, which foim African horned snake, and notwithstanding our 

j a pattern very difficult to describe, in which rose- attempts to excite it—attempts which would have 

j pink, grey, and brown of different shades are aroused the cobra to fury, end awakened tlio 

i most artistically contrasted; hideou,- in its fero- whirr of the rattlesnake—it has not moved, though 

city of aspect, the remarkable thickness of the its linear pupil lias several times diluted, as if the 

body, and its imperturbable repose; yet it watches fire of vengeance wore smouldering within. Let 

every movement we make, and is ready foi; the ns take a last look at its beautiful colouring, and 

assault. This reptile is a species of cerastes, or turn to its plainer neighbour and relative from the 

horned snake, from Western Africa. , deserts of Egypt, 

i In the snakes of the present group, a little From the earliest times has the horned snake 
;i pointed horn rises up above each eye, giving a or cerastes of Egypt been celebrated; and it is 

i singular and unpleasant aspect to the physiog- still an unchanged inhabitant of a region which 

nomy; the muzzle is short and blunt, and the back has undergone more revolutions than we can 

! of the head very broad? the whole reminds us of readily' enumerate. Figures of it occur abun- 

the head of a bull-dog, supposing it were unnatn- dantly in the temples of antiquity, and it now 

| rally flattened. _ All are natives of Syria, Arabia, shrouds itself in their ruins, and crawls ovcv the 

! Egypt, and Africa. The snake before us, if not broken and prostrate images of deities and Pha- 

identical with a species from the interior of raohs. Its lurking habits and sndden attacks are 

| Southern Africa described by Dr. A. Smith, is alluded to in the Scriptures: “ Dan shall be a 

closely related to it ( Ccrvsies raudulis). The habits serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that 

; of the cerastes differ greatly from those of the bitelli the horse’s Keels.” Gen. xlix. 17. The ce- 

cobra. They arc sluggish, indolent, and heedless rastes of Egypt is a tenant of the hot and parched 

; nf the approach of man, permitting thcmsclvcalo desert, where, in ruts or depressions, or ninidst 

be almost touched without evincing any tear or loose stones,-it will lie quietly for days, basking 

/ concern. On the contrary, the cobra or naja is in the rays of the sun; and as'its colours assimi- 

l always ready for fight; it4s n high caste snake, late with those of the surface upon which it re- 

i and has much of the Arab of the desert in its tern- poses, there is danger of treacling accidental!^ upon 

per,ament. If its haunt bo invaded, it sallies*forth - it, at.thc risk of a wound. In these dcsertsM feeds , 

and advances against the intruder, with uplifted upon large insects, and sand-haunting ^lizards, j 

crest, in {frond defiance. But the cerastes lies such as the skink and others. Probably*it never 
I quiet, and waits fo bo molosted, when it turns drinks. So great is tlie partiality of theSte snakes 

1 with a startling impulse and strikes the fatal for warmth, fhat, during the night, wWeu. tlio 

blow. On this,account Dr. Smith assures ns that temperature of the atmosphere is greatly dimin- 

the cerastes is more dreaded by the natives of ished, thet will approach the fires iff an encanqi- 

»°uth Africa than snakes possessed of more viru- ment or bivouacking party; and Bruce observes," 
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that “ wlieii wo made a fire at night, by digging a 
hole and burning wood to charcoal in it, for tho 
sake of dressing omt victuals, it was seldom that 
we had fewer J;han iptlozen of these vipers, which 
burned themifelves *to death by approaching the 
embers.” 

llruce, who evidently regarded the cerastes 
with aversion, though he tested the efleets of its 
poison on pigeons, further remarks: “ The ceras¬ 
tes moves with great rapidity, and in all direc¬ 
tions, forwards, backwards, and sideways ;*wheu it 
inclines to surprise any one who is too far from it, 
it creeps with its side towards tho persorf, and its 
head averted* till, judging its distance, it turns 
round, springs upon him, and fastens upon the 
part next to it; for it is uot true that the cerastes 
does not leap or spring. I saw one of them at 
Cairo crawl up tho side of a l>ox in which there 
were many others, and there lie still as if hiding 
himself, till one of the people who brought them 
to us came near him; and, though in a very dis¬ 
advantageous posture, sticking as it were perpen¬ 
dicularly to the side of tho box, it-leaped near tho 
distance of tllreo feet, and fastened between the 
man’s finger and thumb, so as to bring the blood. 
Thu fellow showed no signs cither of fear or pain, 
and we kept him with us for full four hours, with¬ 
out his applying nny sort of remedy, or seeming in¬ 
clined to do so. To make myself assured that the 
reptile was in its perfect state, I made the man 
hold it by tho neck, so as to force open the mouth, 
uud lacerate the thigh of a pelican, a bird as largt^ 
as a swan. Tho bird died in about thirteen mi¬ 
nutes, though it was apparently affected in about 
fifty seconds." 

iirucc adduces many other instances of .a simi- 
* lu( nature, and attributes the iinpuuity of these 
snake-batchers to the influence of certain herbs, 
taken internftlly,’ and also applied externally, so as 
to salurato the system with an antidote. But he 
thinks that some persons,*as the native negroes of 
Seminar, are naturally proof against the poison of 
serpents. Now, with regard to tho backwards 
and sidelong morlo of progression displayed by tho 
cerastes, lfruce is to some degree hi error. When 
the reptile lies stretched out it can certainly, as 
we have often seen, retract its head and-body, and 
also throw them to one side; but that it *can tra¬ 
vel backwards or sideways is another point; and 
as for the impunity of men from the bite of veno¬ 
mous serpents, either by means of drugs habitu¬ 
ally taken, or in consequence of some innate pecu¬ 
liarity of the system, all tlmt wo can say is, that 
we do not believe it. We are, iii fact, assured 
that, so far from the serpent-charmers being 
proof agaiust the poison, many fatal cases have oc¬ 
curred, in which men suffered themselves to be 
bitten, knowing.t h at the fangs bad been extir- 
pttled, ant! forgetting that a sufficient timo for 
their, reproduction lyid elapsed. Bruce was ere- 
duloiffi; and we cannot help thinking, with M. 
Cloqu”t, that he was imposed upon by the dexterity* 
of jugglers, who substituted a fangless for a per¬ 
fect snake, and vice versd, as the need might be. 
His d^tailjj are anything but precise.. He was 
timid,'.moreover j for when speaking about the 
poison glitcdf, he says: “ I confess the danger at- 
, tending the oissection of these parts l/iaic me so 
cautious, that any observations I should make 


upon them would be the less to be depended 
upon.” From this we may judge of his coolness 
and strictness of observation, when the living rep¬ 
tiles were creeping about him, or writhing in the 
hands of cunning jugglers conversant with all 
their habits. 

Let ns pass to an adjacent cage, and there pause 
for a minute to contemplate* the inert, sluggish, 
bloated* snakes, termed puff-adders (Echidna). 
These reptiltw aro natives of Afjyca, and in form, 
habits, undjdisposition, clo «J* resemble the ce¬ 
rastes. it is. only whiiy rousec that they exert 
themselves, • and they are always unwilling to 
commence battle. Their name of puff-adder has 
arisen from the habit they possess of distending 
themselves with air, which they force into the 
voluminous lungs, and thereby inflate the whole 
body to a surprising extent. They are very fond 
of"warmth, and often creep towards the night lircs 
of herdsmen or travellers wandering over the 
karroo. A gentleman, who- has travelled 
sively in Southern Africa, told the writer that one 
morning, on awaking from his sleep, (which was 
on the ground, witli his wagons around him,) he 
felt an unusual weight upon his chest, and, on 
throwing open his clonj^.to his dismay beheld a 
large puff-adder quietly coiled up and reposing 
upon him, satisfied, no doubt, with the warmth of 
its novel bed. His first intention was to sei/.e the 
reptile suddenly, and throw it from him; but, 
ou consideration, he thought the plan too hazard¬ 
ous, and therefore lay perfectly still. In a short 
time the reptile, aroused by the light, leisurely un¬ 
coiled itself, and as leisurely took its departure, to 
Ids great satisfaction. He forbade its being killed, 
from a sense of justice. 

We must Siot*pass from the poisonous snakes, 
here exhibited to our contemplation, without turn¬ 
ing to the cago containing specimens of our 
European adder or viper. This is the only poi¬ 
sonous British reptile; but, as it is subject to a 
gftat variation in colouring, several suppositious 
species have been described by the elder natural¬ 
ists. A red variety is not uncommon. We have 
taken it in Cheshire. 

The word viper, or vijpera, is evidently an 
abbreviation of tho term vicipura, in allusion to 
its production of living*young instead of eggs. 
The word adder is probably a corruption of the 
ancient British neidre, in tiie plural nadroedd, 
a term applicable both to this reptile and the 
common snake. We may here observe, that many 
snakes not venomous are viviparous; most, if not 
all, venomous and sea-snakes are so. 

The adder,«or • viper, is not uncommon on dry 
sandy heaths and scrubs, on chalk hills, in sunny 
ctipses, and similar localities; it is fond of basking 
in the sun, and retires ou the approach of an 
intruder with far more deliberation than does the 
common snake when surprised under similar 
circumstances. It is, in fact, more sluggish in 
all its actions. AVe have often closely watched 
a viper thus luxuriating, and which, though 
evidently aware of our presence, showed no dis¬ 
position to take its departure.* To the female in 
particular the warmth of tho sun is important, for 
though the reptile produces living young, yet 
these young are extruded from eggs, which are 
hatched within the body of the parent; and for this 
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end heat is as essential as it is for maturing tho , 
eggs of the common snake, which are so frequently ' 
deposited in manure beds. The number of young [ 
which tho viper brings forth, varies from six to . 
fifteen, and they measure from six to eight inches 
in length. These, unlike the young of the 
common snake, are uuder the immediate pro¬ 
tection of the parent’ j and it has been asserted by 
many, that when threatened by danger she opens 
her mouth and admits them into lipr throat, as 
the opossum dues bet -brood into liertooueh, upon 
the like emergency. Th^4>h there is no physiolo¬ 
gical impossibility in this affair, yet wc doubt its 
correctness, and suspect that the belief has arisen 
from the fact of living young having made their 
appearance when a female viper has been killed or 
cut asunder. At the same time, we do not 
positively deny it. Mr. Blyth (Loudon’s Magazine, 
Nut. Hist.) says: “ I have been informed of this 
(reception of the young) by so many credible eye- 
wj&jnsses, that 1 cannot hesitate in yielding im¬ 
plicit credence to the fact. One man in particular, 
on whose word I fully rely, tells me that he has 
himself seen as many as thirteen young vipers thus 
enter the mouth of their parent, which ho after¬ 
wards killed und opened fer the purpose of count¬ 
ing them.” 

The following extract shows that the habit 
referred to is common to other vefiomous serpents, 
all of which are, 1 believe, ovo-viviparous, (pro¬ 
ducing eggs hatched within the body of the 
I female). It is slated of the rattlesnake, in 
j Hunter’s “Memoir of a Captivity among the 
North American Indians,” that when alarmed, 
i the young ones, which arc eight or ten in number, 
retreat into the mouth of tho parent, and re-appear 
on its giving a contractile muscular token that 
the danger is passed." M. De- Beaueois (Amer. 
Phil. Trans, iv) asserts the same thing, stating 
that having accidentally disturbed a large rattle¬ 
snake, he saw it instantly coil itself up and open 
wide its jaws, down which five young ones, which 
were lying beside it, instantly retreated. lie 
then withdrew, still watching the snake, and in 
about a quarter of an hour saw them emerge. He 
approached a second time, when the young re¬ 
treated into their parent's mouth with greater 
celerity than before, and tlie snake immediately 
moved off among th?. grass, and made her escape. 
The celebrated Gilbert White, in alluding to this 
habit, says : “ Several intelligent folks assure me 
tlmt they have seen the viper open her mouth and 
admit her helpless young ones down her throat on 
snddcu surprises; find vet the London viper- 
catchers insist on it to Mr. Harrington, that no 
such thing ever happens.” Mr. lllylh, however, 
had his information from persons well acquainted 
with tho habits of the viper, living in Surrey, 
within ten or twelve miles of_London. 

Though dogs and smaller animals die from the 
efiects of the bite of a viper, its poison is, not 
generally fetal to man, although it produces great 
pain, inflammation, and even suppuration of the 
glands above the wpund. Wc have known such 
instances, and also cases in which dogs have 
ultimately recovered, after much suffering. At 
the same time, we confess that the bite of an old 
viper, in hot weather, when all its energies are in 
full perfection, is very likely to prove fatal to 
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children, and to persons of a,debilitated frame or 
nervous temperament. Such’coses‘are ou record. 

Poisonous as is the viper, atM consequently 
feared as it has ever been, yet it lgw been highly 
esteemed, both in ancient and* modA-n times, in a 
medicinal point of view—its flesh being regarded as 
peculiarly restorative and nutritiofts. The ancients 
used it dressed like fish or eels, in cases of leprosy, 
elephantiasis, and other dreadful cutaneous diseases. 

In England, within the last fifty years, vipers’ 
flesh was prescribed, and tho apothecaries kept 
them as they now do leeches. Dr. Mead recom¬ 
mends them to'be boiled like fish, and considers 
the dish as “ really delicious fare " he also recom¬ 
mends wine in which “ vipers have been digested 
two or three days in a gentle heat,” from which 
he says lie has seen very good effects in obstinate 
eases of leprosy. In France and Italy, the broth, 
jelly, and flesh of vipers, is still in esteem as a 
restorative medicine. No doubt it is nutritious; 

-and we must not forget that in many countries 
the flesh of snakes is acceptable. Lopez informs j 
ns that in Congo the negroes eat broiled serpents, ; 
and account them most delicious food. 

Like the poison of all serpents, that of the I 
adder is inert when swallowed internally, provided 
there be no abrasion of the lips, tongue, or gums. 

It was on tlie knowledge of this fact that the 
ancient Psylli of Africa founded their pr:u lice of I 
miring the bite of snakes, by sucking the venom i 
from the wound. Cato, according to Lucan, em¬ 
ployed these men on his march through the Ljbian ; 
deserts, for the recovery of his wounded soldiers. 
Cclsus comments on this point. But it is time to 
turn to other tribes of the serpent race. , 


ON READING FOR INSTRUCTION. 

Wb are called upon continually to provide rending j 
for a variety of classes. The “ Leisure Hour" is 
now familiarly known in all quarters of the king- . 
dotn, and from time to time wc receive communi¬ 
cations expressive of the welcome it meets with ! 
among readers and thinkers in different positions j 
in society; now from persons of education and 
influence,"and now from men iu tlie humble walks 
of life, who have had few or none of the advent ages ! 
of education, and whose Influence—and there is not ; 
a lntman creature living without influence of some | 
kind—is exercised upon their families and personal 
associates. Our object is to be welcome, agreeable, 
and beneficial to all wbo may favour us with a 
perusal. To accomplish this object we must nmii«e 
and interest as well as admonish and instruct. 
There is a great difficulty here. If we were ad¬ 
dressing but one class, or many classes standing 
on one intellectual level, our tr. de would'bo com¬ 
paratively easy. But while we have readers (if 
almost every grade of ihtclligence, we arc ’.ml it j 
.the necessity of meeting, so far as the mngAf>f our , 

subjects will admit of our doing it, the demands of I 

all. While we are admitted into the rich man’s j 

drawing-room, our rate of subscription shuts ns 
out from- no poor man’s cottage, no labourer's 
home. We have as many friends'(perhaps ihore) 
among the hard-handed sons of toga's we have 
among Aie -easy and comfortable classes; and our ■ 
pictured sheet lies as. often on the workman’s 
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bench or the cottage window-sill as on the parlour the largest elnsses—for n very sufficient reason, 

table. If to some we appear at times deficient in namely, that in these days, when boobs are sold so 

depth, and unnecessarily simple in speech, it may , cheap, it is only from the patronage of the multi- 
happen that to others we appear ns abstruse and tndo that they can hope for adequate remunera- 
hard to be understood. Our educated friends will i tion. It is the interest of all popular writers to 
forgive us if, for the space of a column or so, we simplify their propositions, whatever they may 
endeavour to metst this latter objection; taking 1 treat of, as far as possible; but this practice of 
our word for it that the few sentences of advice simplifyieg can only be carried out to a limited 
we are about to tender are not uncalled for. The*' extent, after all, for a reason which, on a moment’s 
cheap press, during the last few years, hasbjouglit consideration,/will be obvious. ^fPWiat aro words? 
into existence a new and numerously increasing j Words are nothing morej or less than the names of 

class of readers—not so much persons who could ideas; if any cflmbinatior-Af letters of the alphabet j 

not, as persons who did not, read before, it is to . suggest no rifca to the mind, such combination is 

: them chiefly that the following few sentences arc ' mere gibberish, not a word. All the words that 

addressed. To begin— ! an illiterate man is acquainted with have their 

The object of all reading should be instruction. ! corresponding ideas in his mind; and all the 

If you do not grow wiser, in some way, by what ideas in his mind have their corresponding words 

I you read—that is, if you are only amused nnd not in his memory. Now if he turn the faculties of 

| instructed by what you rend—you are throwing his mind to » new subject—a subject entirely dif- 

; away the greater part of Iho time spent in reading, ferent from anything which before occupied ^is 

j . To gather instruction from the pages of a book, attention—it is as certain that he will meet wKft* 
you must understand them, and you cannot under- new words as that ho will meet with new ideas; 

I stand without consideration and thought. While and, simplify as much ns wo may, it is not easy 

I it is desirable that you should select 6iieh boobs to perceive how ho is to make himself master 

and publications as you can master, it is in- of any new B&bject through his old stock of 

i dispensable that j oil should exercise the powers words. Thus, in order "to get new ideas, you j 

; of your own iniud, and be determined to master must get new words; and in the proportion that , 

• j them. Do not complain of the words of many syl- you master their picaning will be your knowledge 
j j lables that a writer uses, so long as lie speaks to of the subject to which you turn your attention. ‘ 
j j you in fiiir and honest English. It is better for To profit by literature, tlicn, you must learn its 
| you—better a thousand times—that you should language. All that has been doue, or can or will 

come upon a word or p phrase now and then, the *be done in the simplifying processes, will never do 
1 meaning of which you should have to seek out by away with that necessity. But liow P That is the 

I inquiry or by the help of the dictionary, than that question—which is the readiest and most prac- 

| you should be written to in such words and forms ticable way of setting about it P Let us see if w o 

| of expression only as you ore already acquainted cannot cite a cijpe in point, 

j tfitli. K authors were to write down to the com- It happened to the Rev. John Newton, the 
! prehension ofthe lowest intellects, they would never friend of the poet Coivpcr, that onco in his life ho 
j succeed in raising them to a respectable standard; was shut np on ship-board, with no other means of 
j aqd instead of promoting thapopnlarlmprovement, occupation at his command than those afforded by 

i they would retard it. ” It is an old saying, that if a fc^/books in English, and a copy of Livy, the 

you wish to make a person a dunce, you have only Roman historian, in Latin. He had soon exhausted 
to treat him as a dunce, and he is sure to become the English books,and then ho began to look with 
one. There is much truth in this, and it is not'lces a longing eye upon the thick Latin volumes, which 
applicable to a class than to an individual. _lf the were sealed to him, from his ignorance of the bm- 
labouring and nuinstructed classes be written down guage. Ho knew something, however, of llio 
to, be sure of one thing—they will be kepi gown, grannnnr of the tongue, and be bad got a diction- 
When a man or a lad in humble life acquires a ary. He made up bis mind, and set to work at 

taste for reading, he makes a grand discovery; once. You may imagine him, if you like, clearing 

ho enters upon a new world—a world as new to his way, a lino or two an hour, for the first lew 

him as America was to Columbus when he first set dap; thumbing the dictionary at every turn, and 
foot upon it—a world full of marvels and mysteries, writing down the words, with their meanings, 
and, what is better than these, full of a wealth of which he was fearful of Ibrgettipg. But look at 
wisdom of which he may help himself to as mnch him after ho haf been at it a fortnight. H o now 
as he can carry away, ana make it honestly his own. reads half a page at a time before he turns to his 
The great drawback is, that he finds he cannot dictionary, and does half a dozen pages before 
carry much of it. Tho land of literature is to him breakfast. Look at him again in two months 
i a strange land, an Acte language, to a considerable more. lie has now begun reading the work a 

| extent, a Btrange language. In this dilemma he second time; he is eiyoyiug the narrative, and the : 

| is apt to make the mistuke of supposing that if the dictionary is hardly referred to twice in the whole , 
writer »d used simpler language he should have day. His progress must have been something like 
understood tho subject at once, and enriched Him- this; for he tells us that he completely mastered • 
self by a new possession. In-thc present day this the work in the course of a few months, and that j 
idea is generally without foundation. There was he never afterwards met in afty author a Latin 

r time wflien knowledge, which wa» not thought word which gave him any trouble, 

good tbr- the common people, was boxed round . n But,” says the labouring man, “lam tuft John 
with a kind unearned pedantry, which relief red it Newton, and I am not likely to be shut up with a 
accessible only to few; but that time has/gone by, big book and a dictionary for months together.” 
and the best writers now address themselves to True, my friend; but you have a much easier 
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task (o get through. Remember that the language j 
you have to learn is your mother-tongue; that the 
words whose signification bothers you are on the j 
lips of your fellow-countrymen every day and all | 
day long; that you have a living dictionary in 
j our neighbour, who will help you, and whom you 
may help in your turn; that you can buy a John¬ 
son's dictionary for a shilling, which you can put 
in your pocket; and remember, too, that every 
step you advancftjvill render the newt step easier. 

Take advice, if it -suits your case; llere it is. 
Select a volume of averse reading; you may ns 
well mako it a history of England. Begin the 
perusal of that with a dogged determination to 
understand the whole before you have done with it. 
Do your best with every sentence, using your dic¬ 
tionary with discretion. If a passage perplex you 
too much, don't boggle over it, but go on to the 
next; it will come all plain enough jn the second 
reading ; or if not in the second, then in the third. 
juB^this means you if ill Jearn the meaning of thou¬ 
sands of words which you did not know before, 
without looking for them in your dictionary, and 
save yourself a deal of thumbing. Keep the dic¬ 
tionary as a last resource, but never fail to con¬ 
sult it if you cannot get at the true meaning 
of a word without. Do this with your history 
of England. Don’t be so silly as to imagine 
that there is any real difficulty in it, but do it 
thoroughly, as a working-man knows how to do a 
thing that lias to be done; and you too shall say in 
your turn, as John Newton said with regard to his 
Latin, that the signification of words gives you no 
further trouble. 

The language of literature once acquired, the 
world of literature is before yoq. It is a boundless 
field of delightful and exciting ihquiry, if you 
make the right use of it. Wo will noV promise that 
it shall lift you out of the humble sphere you oc¬ 
cupy—though it has done ,thnt, and more than 
that, over and over again—but it shall build you 
up to a nobler state of being, and mako you a 'cre¬ 
dit and an ornament to any position you may be 
called upon to fill. 

PEACE IN DEATH. 

I have witnessed the Qeath-beds of many of the 
righteous. I have watched with thrilling inter¬ 
est their experience in that most solemn and most 
searching hour; and I liavo found that all, whe¬ 
ther babes or fathers in Christ, have alike hung 
only on the hope of the cross; yea, und the holiest 
have ever been the humblest in that last struggle. 
The language of the beautiful hyinu best expressed 
the one sentiment of their heart, as it throbbed, 
and fluttered, and ceased to beat: ” 

“ Nothing in my hand I bring. 

Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

Yes—however aforetime*some of them had been 
tempted to look upon themselves with compla¬ 
cency, or to attach importance to their doi'ngs or 
their observances—in that decisive moment, all 
vanished from their view, save the finished work 
of their Saviour. * Neither privileges, nor sacra¬ 
ments, nor oblations, nor praise of men, nor eccle¬ 
siastical distinctions, nor arm of priest or pastor, 
shared their reliance; but “ Cnnisr was ail 
a:;u in all." Every other anchor drives, every 
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I other cable snaps, before the force of the tide that 
* sweeps the soul into eternity. One, and only one, 

| hope retains its imperishable motorings—it is the 
j hope set before us in Jesusf This ean enable the 
' expiring saint to exclaim, “ 0 deafi, where is thy 
1 sting? 0 grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be to God, which givetli us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." One, who was nearly 
Velated and tenderly endeared to him wlm ad¬ 
dresses you—one, whose brief life, passed chiefly in 
the calmness and seclusion of a rural rectory, had 
been singularly blameless, said, when—within a 
| step of eternity—she was congratulated on the 
j bright peace which had long irradiated her sirk- 
] bed: •' It is not mine; it is all of Christ; I cling 
I to him as earnestly as if I had been a murderer." 

! And her father and mine, whose whole 11 path had 
: been as the shindig light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day," and whose death was 
one of surpassing ecstacy, observed, a little before 
lie entered into restMy daughter said, when dy¬ 
ing, ‘ I am saved as the thief on the cross was 
. and so say I—>so says your father, my children.” 
Precious simplicity aud singleness of hope! May 
it be ours in life’s last agony! 

Let ns, then, “ hear the conclusion of the whole 
| matter.” 

I Abound in all good works; be fruitful in overy- 
: thing that adorns the doctrine of God your 
Saviour; be ensamples to them that believe; do 
I to others as you would that others should do unto 
,, you; “ freely ye have received, freely give j" con¬ 
fess your Master’s name, and be jealous for his 

■ honour ; “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 

■ things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 

, there be any virtue, and if there bt any praise, 
j think on these things;” yet after all, and when yon 
| liavo done all,-abandon all os supplying the slight- 
; est foundation of confidence; and with the apostle 
i still protest, “ God forbid that I should glory, savo 
in the cross of Jesus Christ.” 

Sbino as lights in your several spheres in this 
vast mercantile community. Irradiate with holi¬ 
ness each one his own peculiar scene of action, 
whether it ho tho counting-house or the manufac- 
! tory, the workshop or the warehouse. Furnish to 
1 the world a living demonstration that faith estab¬ 
lishes the law; that tho doctrine of grace is a 
doctrine according to godliness; that they who 
repudiate all confidence in works are the most 
careful to maintain them. Compel those who de¬ 
nounce your principles to admire your practice. 
“ With well-doing put to silence tho ignorance of 
foolish men: as free, and not using your liberty as 
a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of 
God.” Work—as though all deponded on your 
working; trust—as knowing "that all depends on 
what Christ has wrought. c Was your first Jorayer, 
“ God he merciful to me a sinner P ” jjet the 
Spirit, if not the letter, of your last, be t?e same. 
From the cross you began, at the cross you must 
close your race. Attain what you may, your sole 
confidence must still be—that great as fire your 
sins tho mercies of Christ are infinitely greater, 
and crimson as is your guilt his bjt«d washes it 
i white us ^now .—The Rev. Hugh^Stoiocll's Lee- 
' tures on the Character of Nehcmiah. 
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THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. was called the "crimson room;” but before 1 

It was a «iaik and blowing slight in.the depth of describe the chamber, I mast inform my reader 
winter, disiQaliin every respect. My own apart* that the house was one of ancient date, and had 
ment being aicupiei by a friend, I urns* to be been so surrounded by buildings as to leave the 
lodged at the house of a neighbour, and in what approach to it only a long lonely lane, formed by 
No. 192. 1855. „ „ 
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high brick walls shutting out the sight of some 
j ■ i oi.-wrablc adjacent dwellings, the abodes of poverty 
| .mil kjii.'-Iit. The road to the house was not 

j r.i ii ns to, lead one at any time to linger on it, 
'specially so on the dingy evening on which I 
| traversed it. Right glad was I, therefore, when I 
j Lrot to the end of f it and reached my intended 
( sleeping quarters. 

I "You are to sleep in the‘crimson room,’” 

■ said Jlr. Melnot«jQY host; “you know that it is 
l haunted ?” \ 

j “ Oh yes; but I am ^ believer -in the super¬ 
stitions,” was my reply; and, taking' my light, I 
retired to rest. The “ crimson room,” 1 must tell 
1 my reader, was attained by a steep, narrow, and 
! lengthened staircase leading out of a series of 
roomy, gloomy apartments, where articles not in 
j frequent use wei’e stowed away. These places 
had an uncanny look, as the Scotch. people- call 
it—different to the other pnrts of t the house, 

I ifcaigh the-latter was gloomy enough. Moreover, 

| .'uthough called “ the crimson room,” the erimsop 

■ was of so deep and sombre a hue. that it might 
I have passed for block. 'Che dark oak wainscot 

■ did not enliven the dim shady folds bf the bed and 
; window furniture; while ^alack Spanish mahogany, 

’.lolished by many a now mouldering hand, gave 
udistinct and. dim reflections of all that moved, as 
i lie light was carried' from place \o place. A itro 
burned, on tho old-fashioned dbg-irons, however; 

: .aid - , laughing at superstitions fears, to keep them 
i at, a distance, I was speedily nestling down under 
| warm coverlets, to woo sleep; but, somehow or 
j other, sleep was shy. 

i I strained my attention to keep pleasant subject s 

! in mind, repented some favourite verses, counted 
j a thousand, and yet could not help turning from 
j side to side, getting nervous, almost' smothering 
j myself, till profuse perspiration forced me to gain 
i breath and involuntarily gaze, around. The room 
J! appeared just as whon I got into bed. except'c]iat 
j: tho fire was burning low, though still giving out 
j' sufficient flame for me to sec the grim-looking 
M l bony-bound picture of William the Conqueror, 
f i-lad in full armour, and a vast genealogical tree 
)! springing out of his chest, 
j Out. of doors tho storm increased; the oid : 

I bouse was?surrounded with gigantic beech trees 1 , 
j might# in. strength,»and these now bowed thera- 
; selves ancO groaned as if in dying agony. The 
j blast rushed* in among their topmost twigs, till 
every fibre swayed* bending and recoiling from 
billows of wind, which roared down the wide 
chimney, and them swept by, screaiqing in through 
cranny and orevice, till, hushed and soothed, toe 
blast sobbed itself to. rest, dying away, ami all was 
quiet again. 

Now for another trial at sleep! tick, tick, 
tick—I can just see my watch, ’tis- nearly twelve: 
one more peep round the room, to bu sure that all 
I is right, and then—hark! that was not wind— 

I a sigh! hardly audible, but certainly a gentle 
! -.igh, and close, surely, to the head of my bed. 
t Nonsense! fanciful stuff! I never felt so weak- 
j: minded before; it must have been fancy; and sleep 
i, d last began to lull my fears. 

’‘Vhat! a deep, audible, and continuous breath- 
:'j mg of the same sigh-like character, but by no 
jj| means to be possibly mistaken for fancy. Up I 
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leaped, and, seizing my light.,, determined that I 
would search and be satisfic'd. I'walked delibe¬ 
rately to the part of the room where the mournful 
sound proceeded. I opened the closets at each 
side of the bed, where hung the ^superannuated 
suits of clothes, still carrying a gaunt and dis¬ 
embodied resemblance to the former wearers; j 
neither sigh nor sound was there. I stooped to i 
took under tho bed, when a shrill whistle, seeming' j I 
ly through the key-hole of the door, was answered \! 
close to' me by a most unearthly noise. I startea j 
to my feet; howl followed howl, and a dashing, j 
scrambling noise ended in the unceremonious bark j 
and appearance, from out of a deep old chest 
under the bed, of a large Newfoundland dog! 

The explanation is simple enough: his master 
had occnpied that room a few days before, and, 
having gone on a* journey, sent on- his dog by n 
servant another way. “ Captain,’’ however, disap¬ 
proved of the arrangement, broke his chain or j 
slipped his collar, and, tired and travel-worn, nosed | 
out the spot where he and his master had passed > 
the night before they parted. The doors had been 1 
left open to air and arrange the room for my vc- j! 
ception, and “ Captain ” seized the opportunity of j! 
stealing slyly up-stairs, and, smelling' out a rail- j 
way wrapper which had - been, left by his owner in j! 
an open trank nnder - tho bed, he chose that relic 1 
of his best friend' on which to take his sleep. Tho j 
splashed and font-sore - condition of toe animal j j 
readily accounted for weariness sufficient to cause .' 
• his unbroken - dumber, fall lie was aroused by the j j 
loud whisiling of the wind, which, like certain 11 
notes struck on a musical instrument, will annoy ! 1 
some dogs so greatly as to make them cry out as ! 
if in positive anguish. j i 

“Captain” and I soon recognised'each* other.* j! 
for wo had often been in company Iftgotlxr.r with j 
his master; he wagged his tail and crept lo the j 
dying embers, which, for his and my own sake, [ j ] 
replenished. I listened to the wind a little, and 1 
then, following my dumb friend’s example, com- : 
posed myself for sleep. I 

As* T gazed once more dreamily round the cliam- 1 
her, the mysterious gloom had fled ; a rich claret i 
hne bloomed on the hangings; *a cheerful flicker- I 
fire-light danced upon the polished mahogany; 
and as'I gazed outlie steel-clad conqueror, tho 
forbidding' appearance he wore before had yielded j' 
to a sarcastic broad- grin of derision at my un- ! 
founded alarm - . j 

The fear of God gives true courage, and puts to i 
flight all superstition** terror: when young people 1 
have any dread of ghosts or goblins, or find them¬ 
selves alarmed by any unusual noise, (which,, be¬ 
cause unusual, is alarming,) let them summon up 
their courage, and proceed at once to scrutinize 
tho cause, and they will' find-fheir fears as un¬ 
founded as did the writer of toe above true story. 

" C 

- y 

TIIE ROMANS IN LONDON. 

Roe something more than four hundred years, 
dating from the conqcest of Britain by' Julius 
Cx-sar to the reign of the emperor Valentinian, 
tho metropolis of Britain was a Itoqcbn city. At 
what timeahe conquering legions first took posses¬ 
sion of Llong Dinas, or the city of ships, as, from 
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j its situation on the. banks of a wide navigable ( the new city made use of the relics of the old 
I river, it was then called, cannot with precise one. 

accuracy be stal'ed. It is not easy cither to say in How completely the Romans made themselves 
what condition they found it, though it is evident, ' masters of the country, how they inrned its 
from the name it here, tliat it had been for some j resources to their own use and advantage, how 
time a placo-of maritime importance; and wc know j they laboured to introduce the peaceful arts of 
that it was fortified by defences of considerable 1 manufacture, and the luxuries of civilisation and 
strength. Caesar makes no mention of London. ! refinement—of these things we have abundant 
although he voyaged up the Thames; and it is ; proof in the works and memorials they left behind 
certain that it was not occupied by the Romans [ them. The ,toads they cons^v .ted, the barriers 
| so early as many other places which are *now of, and fortifica’fions they set up, the numerous mines 
comparatively trilling importance. The advantage ; they wrought, their d; kes, their drains, their 
1 of such a site could not, however, h»ng remain nn- baths, theft* temples, t heir mass ive public and 
| recognised by the new conquerors; it is supposed j luxurious private architecture, their arms, their 
I that, they first took summary possession of it in pottery, their coinage—these, and a thousand evi- 
tlie reign of Claudius, and it was subsequently deuces besides, testify to their greatness in the 
raised to the dignity of a rolonia. Tacitus, writ- j science of government and in the appropriation of 
j ing at the beginning of the second century of the the products of the soil, and to their thorough- 
I Cliristian era, is the first author who makes going perseverance and earnestness in all they 
j mention of the place under the name of Lon- undertook.. Of these tiling^ we can judge; .the 
* dininm, which is but a Latin corruption of its , impress of the Roman’s hand is yet strong in .h? 
j ancient designation. The city, when first colo- , land; and wo may not be far wrong in supposing 
j nised by the Romans, appears by Ml accounts to that it lias not been without its influence upon 
have slued on a narrow strip of firm ground . the industrial and formative hand of the modern 
running between the great fen wliieh filled up Englishman. * Rut wlinl kind of life did the 
tiie site of what is now 'Moorfiehls, and the hanks ; ancient Roman lead ifflon the banks of the 
of the Thames, and extending only the distance ; Thames P How did lie employ his time P Did 
j between the two streams, the Wallbrook on the he labour with his own hands, and do his own 
i west, and the Langbourne on the east. There is i drudgery, or, pluming himself upon the privilege 
; evidence tending to show that they occupied of the civls Homanns, do here as he would have 
! themselves in reclaiming, from lime to lime, por- ! done at home, and turn over all the hard work to 
i tions of the fenny land, and built npon it as it was * his slaves? What were his amusements, his 
I reclaimed; and there is evidence of a similar kind, j domestic avocations, his social usages? and had 
proving that they also occupied the southern bank lio»any peculiar privileges under the proconsul, as 
of the river. That Roman London did not extend London citizens have now under llio corporation P 
: lar beyond these limits, is also shown by the dis- What did he* calf, drink, and avoid ? Did ho 
eovrtry 6f cemeteries and bnrial-grounds outside engage in rqtail traffic, and how did lie carry on 
these boundaries—the Romans invariably burying , his trade? JTow did lie obtain or administer 
| their dead outside of their cities. About the | justice? Had lie rogues, impostors, and swindlers 
i middle of the first century, when London was I to deal with, as we have now P and how did lie 
| already a flourishing colony, with a population | pmysli them P How did lie reconcile himself to 
probably little short of a hundred thousand, con- I this cold climate, alter the sunny airs of Italy, and 
I sistiug almost entirely of Romans and foreigners, i make himself comfortable in the long dark 
j it was attacked by the leeni, nvulpr the outraged j winters P Wc might go on asking such questions 
j IJoadicea. Paulinus, the commander of the Roman ; as these, without eliciting a reply, because there 
[ forces, hastened to‘relieve it; but the b’eni were j is no authority to which we can appeal for en- 
! above two hundred thousand strong, anj that ■ liglitonmcnt. The social history of Roman Lon- 
j general had to consult liis own safety by a pro- don exists in no written chronicle, and has to be 
I cipitate retreat. The city, which was without walls , sought, if sought at all, in the fusty and moulder- 
I and hut partially defended by the river, was aban- ing relics redeemed from the depths of the earth 
doned to tho fury of the enemy, who reduced it i and the bed of the river by curious hands and 
to utter destruction, laying its buildings and mer- I prying eyes, which have succeeded in rescuing 
chandise in ashes; seventy thousand of the inhalii- them from oblivion. The student desirous of 
tants perished in the massacre, and for a time j extracting what truth he may from such memo- 
j Roman London ceased to be. How this frightful rials, naturally turns to the Rritisli Museum, 

I massacre was avenged by the subsequent over- where he expects to find them ready for investiga- 
I throw and slaughter of the queen’s army by the tion; but, however rich in other antiquities, in 
wary Paulinus, and ■•how afterwards the Roman j those ot aneient London our Museum is not what 
domination was firmly established in Britain, wc { could be wished. • 

all knd|v; but we do*not know so well how the The above reflections are suggested by a visit we 
destroyed city rose like a phoenix from its ashes, have this morning paid to the museum in Livor- 
and resumed more than its former greatness and pool-street, City,of Mr. C. R. Smith, tho well-known 
importance. Proofs of the early overthrow and nreliECologist, who during a long course of jeers 
complete destruction of the first Roman city are has gathered together such a collection of the relics 
apparent "even in the present day; it* happens con- of Roman rule in the metropolis, as throws a wel- 
tinually that in the accidental exhumation of come light upon some phases of Roman domesticity 
Roman remaifr?, wc meet with walls and fpunda- and social observance. Let us glance at some of 
trons constructed from tho fragments or the pre- these, which tho pickaxe and the dredger have 
existing works—’thus showing that the builders of turned up, and listen to what they tell us of the 
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time when the fasces and the axe, and the banner 
inscribed S.P.Q.R., were the symbols of authority 
on the banks of the Thames. 

The first to be noticed are specimens of the sculp, 
t or's and statuary’s art in stoneand in various metals. 
Some are mere fragments, in a state of advanced 
decay; some are nearly perfect in form, though 
not less decayed; and others, again, are ip a state 
of remarkable preservation. The larger examples 
were probably wrought on the spot by Roman 
sculptors; while of \he smaller, we iliould judge 
from their perfection of, iorm, and tlief evidence 
they furnish of a cultivated taste on* the part of 
the artist, that they were imported from the 
mother country as articles of luxury and display. 
Others are minute modellings in a grotesque form, 
which may have served the purpose of ornaments 
attached to less durable manufactures; and again, 
there are some minute trifles, which are supposed 
to have been children’s toys. 

^Jfiiis museum is rich in samples of pottery well 
worthy the inspection of the lovers an'd professors 
of the ceramic art. There is a line amphora of 
some nine-gallon capacity, which, fifteen hundred 
years ago or more, inay, for aught tve know, havo 
contained the wine of seme citizen’s cellar, on a 
spot which is a cellar to this day. These huge 
clay vessels, which were sometiipes made of the 
capacity of three hundred gallons, seemed to have 
served the Romans in lieu of barrels. A number 
of vases of red earth, richly ornamented, are deserv¬ 
ing of special note; they are specimens of a 
style of pottery resembling nothing now manufac¬ 
tured ; the ornaments, which consist both of figures, 
and foliage, stand in high relief npon the surface 
of the ware, which is richly glased, .and they were 
evidently first moulded and then cemented to the 
vase after it had been thrown on the wheel. Some 
of the ornaments, it is plain, were pressed in 
moulds, as is dono daily in-the Stoke potteries, 
and made to adhere, probably by the same simple 
means, while others, it is clear, were shaped by the 
modelling tool in an accomplished hand, at a consi¬ 
derable expense of labour and study. A different 
style of ware is shown in samples and fragments 
of patera, calices, etc., remarkably elegant in shape 
and chaste in external design. The specimens of 
pottery, among which will be found some curious 
mythological figures, combats of hunters, gladia¬ 
tors, etc., are too numerous for us to do more than 
allude to them. Connected with the pottery, we 
may mention some rare specimens of Roman glass, 
among which may be- noticed two ornamental 
heads from vases, of which they formed a portion of 
the handles. They appear to have been produced 
by pressing the glass when in a soft state into 
moulds. 

Next come the tiles, pavements, and fragments 
of wall frescoes. The tiles nre of red earth; some 
are flat, for paving, and of these specimens there 
are both round and square; a few are inscribed in 
raised letters tsb ion, which the proprietor sup¬ 
poses to be Prima Cohors Britonum Londinii, 
(the first cohort df the Britons at Londinium). 
The letters pfbb ion impressed upon others, are 
supposed by Thomas Wright, author of "The 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon," to stand for 
Proprietor Britannue Londinii (the Proprator of 
Britain at London). The samples of ridge-tiles 


show us how the Roman Londoners roofed their 
houses, and kept out the wet in a most effective 
manner. The hollow, four-sided tiles tell us, as 
plain as words could do, that they did not relish 
the bleak changes of our climate, .and that they 
spared neither trouble nor expense to mitigate its 
effects. These hollow tiles ran alsng or within the 
walls of the house, and conveyed hot air from the 
Hypocaustum to the apartments where it was ro 
quired. Some were equilateral in shape, some 
were phrallelogrammatic, and with either single 
or double perforations; they performed for the 
Romans' what the hot-air pipes of the present day 
do for the modern Londoner. The fragments of 
wall paintings are exceedingly interesting—not 
so much from the merits of the designs they dis¬ 
play, as from the evident off-hand facility with 
which they were executed. That some of them 
were stencilled there is little doubt; but others 
are as plainly the extempore productions of a prac¬ 
tised hand, who could throw off patterns of 
foliage, and tolerably correct outlines of the human 
figure, with the utmost rapidity. These frescoes 
are executed upon a coarse kind of mortar or con¬ 
crete composed of sand, lime, and fine gravel, upon 
which is spread a thin calcareous coating for the 
reception of the colour. The paintings are in 
water-colours, thin as the wash of the stenciller, 
but their durability is such that it is almost a 
question whether they have faded at all since they 
were first executed. 

» For light at night—the long nights of winter— 
the Roman Londoner was but poorly off. lie 
must have known what it was to smell of the lamp, 
as, unless he lived in darkness, he lived through the 
fog and gloom of a London winter by the light of 
an earthenware or terra-cotta lamp, fed with -the 
fat of animals, or such oil as he was able to pur¬ 
chase. Of lamps of all sizes we have here a pretty 
numerous collection; and we have only to imagine 
our gas cut off, our wax candles burnt out, and 
our tallow locked up in the Russian ports, to rea¬ 
lise the condition of the Roman citizen in London, 
crouching over .Ijis fire through the weary even¬ 
ings in an •apartment lighted by the small smoky 
flame of sfich a lamp. If he were wealthy, he would 
burn perfumes in his brazier, to counteract the 
smell of the oil or fat. His amusements, when 
they were not those of feasting in company, were 
probably the casting of the four and six-sided dice 
—the game of morra, which is played with the 
fingers, and is popular to the present day in Italy 
and France, and which consists in the players 
guessing alternately how many fingers of the 
hand his adversary will open while he is in the act 
of thrusting it forward—or a species of back¬ 
gammon, played with dice and men in a mode not 
very dissimilar to that in useWpresent. 

We come now to the personal ornaments in iise 
among the Roman citizens of London. Tlyfy con¬ 
sist of finger-rings of gold and other mhtals, of 
ear-rings, of armlets and bracelets, of intaglios, 
beads, studs, buckles; and fibulae, which performed 
the office of clasps or buttons, and hair-pins. These 
various ornaments are suggestive of some 1 features 
in the social condition of the colonists which, were 
they wanting, we might not be justified in taking 
for granted. They teach us that the proprieties 
and even the vanities of dress were cultivated by 
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both sexes, and that muck of the iudustrial ener¬ 
gies of the time was directed to the production of 
articles of luxury in this department. They show us 
that the masters of the world were not superior to 
the vanities of dress and decoration, but that they 
brought into play tne arts of the jeweller and the 
designer, and disbursed considerable sums in se¬ 
curing the due adjustment of their costume, and 
displaying their persons to the best advantage; 
*they show us, too, how the London lady of that era 
arranged her head-dress with the aid of pins from 
three to seven or eight inches in length, sur¬ 
mounted by ornaments of an imposing aharacter, 
and tastefully bound or laced with fillets of rib¬ 
bon : in a word, they tend to prove that the arts 
of peace had for a long time superseded those of 
war, and that the Romans, naturalised in Britain, 
lived amicably with her sons, by whom it is pro¬ 
bable they were by this timef regarded more as 
benefactors than conquerors. 

We must not omit to refer to some striking spe¬ 
cimens of Roman sandals in leather, dug up from 
the bed of the Thames and from Ijjie boggy soil of 
Lothbury. These, which are chiefly of an orna¬ 
mental kind, have been preserved from ‘decay by 
their exclusion from the atmosphere, and, being 
saturated with oil as' soon as recovered, are still 
pliant and flexible. Those best preserved enable 
us to see how they were made; they consist of 
lour layers of leather, the thickest layer being the 
outermost, and they were fastened together, with¬ 
out stitching, by nails clenched on the inside of 
the sole. The upper part of the sandal is of a 
piece with one of the layers of the sole, of which 
its central section forms a portion; while its sides,*| 
which lap over the foot, were cut into elegant 
patters. Most of the specimens arc small, and 
must have been worn by children or young persons. 

Perhaps the‘most interesting section of this 
museum, looking at it from a social point of view, 
is the collection .of utbnsils and implements, 
domestic and other, which point to the usages of 
in-door life among these old colonists. Thus there 
are the stones of the hand-mill, which remind ns 
that the Roman matron of these days was the 
miller and baker of the Roman household, and 
that she ground corn for the day’s consumption by 
means of the same simple kind of mill yet in use 
among the peasants of Brittany and the cottages 
of the highlands. There are mortars for pound¬ 
ing with a pestle; there are spindles and Bpinning- 
wlieels for the twisting of flax and woollen thread; 
there is a cock for the cistern, on the principle at 
present in vogue; there are keys and locks upon 
principles which the moderns nave re-discovered 
and patented; there are sickles, priming-hooks, 
wh’etstones, scissors, forceps and knives, almost in 
as great variety, we should meet with them at 
present in a cutler's shop. There are steels for 
sharpening, spatula^ for spreading planters, awls 
for piercing, modelling tools for the sculptor, and 
spoons for feeding, with bowls of all shapes for 
insertion into the mouth.of the eater, or into 
long narrow-necked bottles for the extraction of 
unguents and medicaments. Tjiere .are scale- 
beams, steelyards, and weights for weighing; 
and, lastly,, there are half-a-hundred styles for 
writing upoil tablets spread with wax-j—sftek being 
the mode of writing among the Romans when the 


matter inscribed did not require the more perma¬ 
nent record of ink and parchment. The tables of 
the Roman were thus equivalent to the memoran¬ 
dum-book and lead pencil of tbo modern,- but in 
addition to that use, they circulated! as letter- 
paper does with us, as the medium of correspond¬ 
ence, being bound together with threads and 
sealed, ere confided to the messenger for trans¬ 
mission. Some of the styles are rather formidable 
looking things, and were not unfrequently used as 
weapons in a sudden quarrel,.;, hen no others were 
at hand. They are Battened at one end, for the 
purpose of jerasing the writing by smoothing the 
wax. 

Of Roman coins this museum possesses a copious 
and interesting collection. Many of them are of 
great rarity, and such as could be replaced with 
difficulty, if at all. We have not space to cata- , 
logue them here, and must refer the numismatist 
to the projfrietor himself, and his published cata¬ 
logue, for detailed information regarding tho \vhole 
series. They are in gold, silver, and brass, and 
among tliem are samples of ingenious forgeries 
manufactured in Rome for currency in Britain, 
thus showing that there were illegal coiners and 
“ smashers " evenjn llmse days, and that tho evil 
disposed in Rome, like some of our own speculators 
in villany, carried on an expert trade, with a view 
to the plunder af their distant colonies. 

We have reached the limits assigned ns for this 
brief notice of a most interesting subject, but nmy 
be allowed in closing to make a remark or two in 
reference to collections of antiquities, and to this 
collection in particular. We have bad occasion 
Before now to speak on this subject, and we have 
more than once borne testimony against the prac¬ 
tice which hits sd long prevailed of making London 
the depot cf nearly all the relics of past ages re¬ 
covered from the soil. It is mostly from London 
that enterprising collectors start forth periodically 
to rifle the shores, Che rivers, and the graves and 
tftmnli of tho whole kingdom ; and it is to all- 
devouring' London that they bring their spoils. 
Now the ends of science are not answered, but 
defeated, by this wholesale system of spoliation. 
The value of a relic dug from the earth or the lied 
of a river, can nowhere be so great as it is upon 
tho spot where it is exhdmed. True, it may fetch 
more money in London; but that, we take it, is not 
the object of science, but rhthcr to throw light 
upon the history of the spot where it was dug. 
By its removal to a distance its associative value 
is lost, and the plundered district is robbed of its 
historical material. Bjt and by the relics fall 
under the aubtioneer’s hammer, and are dispersed 
tjo man knows where; the local student interested 
in the antiquities of liis native place, never hears 
of them, and, for all profitable purposes, they may 
be said not to exist. What common sense would 
prescribe in this mStter, would be the establish¬ 
ment of local museums throughout the country, 
each one embracing only a limited district, and all 
easily accessible to the public. Under such regula¬ 
tions, archaeological research jvould become really 
a science, and we might reasonably expect in the 
course of a few years to reap substantial fruits 
from the efforts of its professors, of whose actual 
claims to regard, as such, we now know little or 
nothing, owing to the confusion of their labours 
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and the impossibility of distinguishing what their 
wisdom and what their wealth achieves. But 
here, in the museum we have this morning visited, 
wc have a collection of a strictly local character, 
the contents of which throw a light upon the past 
history of London. From the soil of London, or 
its immediate vicinity, all these vestiges of the 
past have been dug. "Why is it that they are 
cooped up in the narrow chambers of a private 
dwelling, where they cannot bo arranged so as to 
be conveniently studied P As a local museum, the 
property of the public, th&y might be made the 
model of similar institutions in tho provinces, and 
give the impetus that is wanting to the .local 
preservation and classification of British antiqui¬ 
ties. We commend the consideration of the ques¬ 
tion to the living successors of the old Romans in 
London. 


-*A SUMMER RAMBLE THROUGH 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

PiliX IV. 

But we must move on. Other Dutch towns are 
so much more thorouglily.JDutch than Rotterdam, 
that on Monday we move on to Delft. We get 
to the spoorweg (railway) station in time, and 
quietly move off, soon leaving Schiedam, with 
its windmills, tall chimneys, distilleries, and smell 
of juniper-berries, on the left, and reach the 
quaintest of all quaint towns, dear old-fashioned 
Dutch Delft. Wc had heard of Dutch tiles, and 
seen them too, with all their funny pictures; here 
were Dutch tiles all alive; we had seen “Deltfc 
ware” on some of the pottery of our youth; here 
we were to see it superseded, and flourishing shops 
superscribed “ Staffordshire warehouse'. 1 " I felt I 
was in Holland, and imbibed a Dutch afilatns. 
The streets were apparently, deserted, and the 
arrival of three persistent Englishmen, who would 
carry their own luggage, and who would not gite 
place to touters, created quite a sensation. Th«re 
are houses of rest and refreshment in all countries, 
and in this belief we walked on till we came to a 
very respectable looking building with “ Coftijhuis" 
(coffee-house) inscribed ip large letters over the 
door, into which we sallied, repaired damages, left 
our luggage, and “(hen out to do the sights.” 
There are things to be seen in Delft that can only 
be seen at Delft: the new church, with the well- 
known monument to William i, prince of Orange, 
one of the finest pieces of sculpture in Holland, 
rather spoiled, however, by the columns of black 
marble that surround it: the reader will call to 
mind that he was assassinated by a Spaniard qf 
the name of Balthazar in 1581; and in the Prins- 
senhof, now need as barracks, is shown the old, 
dark, wooden staircase, up which the prince was 
going ajfc tho time, and the holes in the wall, 
greatly improved, made by the three bullets yith 
which the murderer had charged his pistol. Close 
by js the plain but appropriate cenotaph of Gro- 
tius*: “Hugoni Grofio Sacrum.” Poor Grolius! 
when he was consigned to prison for life in this 
very same town of Delft, he little dreamt that in 
after days ho should be honoured with this memo¬ 
rial in company with one of Holland’s best kings, 
Thu established religion of Holland, from the six¬ 


teenth century, 1ms been the Protestant and Cal- 
vinistie, and in that century occurred those sad divi¬ 
sions of Protestant against Protestant that ci-t. a 
shade upon the history of those times. In 1019 
Maurice, son of the late king,.summoned together 
from all parts of Holland the famous assembly of 
divines who met at Dort, to decide between the 
Calvinists and the Armenians. After sis months’ 
discussion, this learned council decided by a large 
majority in favour of the former. One of the most 
distinguished statesmen of Holland, Banioveldt, 
was put to death at once for taking the Armenian 
side; and Grotius, the poet, the philosopher, and 
the historian, was thrown into prison for life for 
the same offence. But Grotius had a wife, who 
was by no means destitute of woman’s wit. He 
was allowed to have his chest of books brought to 
his cell, and exchanged as often as he liked. One 
day his wife put him in the chest and left the 
heavy books behind; the chest passed the soldiers 
as usual, without examination, and Grotius v,r.» 
free. Christina, qneen of Sweden, was rejoiced to 
welcome the proscribed statesman, and years after¬ 
wards he returned as her representative at the 
court of France to his native country. And now 
at Delft is his simple monument 1 

I wanted to see the inside of the old church 
(Oude Kcrk), with its tomb to Van Tromp and 
other notabilit ies. It is an enormous mass of brick, 
eight hundred years old, with a leaning tower, 
and there are regular clusters of parasitical houses, 
built in between the buttresses and recesses, all of 
them leaning their backs with all their might up 
against the old grey church, to keep it from being, 
as one of our party said, “too slantingdicular.’’ 
On one of these odd-looking houses I saw in¬ 
scribed “ Kerk-houder,” which I was sure meant 
kcrk-holdcr or sexton; so I rang the bell, and 
found I was right. A very tidy and modest 
young woman was onr ejeerone; sbo gave me an 
English guide book in manuscript in going 
through the church, in which were some specimens 
of Dutcli-English so singular, that I could not for¬ 
bear espying one or two, to her great astonishment. 
Of Van Trqmp’s "tomb, it says: “ The balustrade 
of Yron with which the tomb is [surrounded is 
very estimable by the knowers.” 

Of another tomb it says: “Explication of the 
tomb of lady Elizabeth of Maveuix. This tomb is 
extrue.ted in the year 1611, at remembrance of 
lady E. wife of the governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, to 
which she baa got two children represented by two 
death’s heads which are under the ears of com. 
Her mother is knocked down by tho thunder, and 
this admirable lady is dead old 60 years past." 
Of the great Lcuwhenhoeck, the naturalist, and a 
native of Delft, the same book says: “ He was one 
of the first inventors of the micro scope,.wherefore 
lie is knowed well in the wholly world. His ef- 
figio carved very fine ia ma-ble likes very well 
estimated." 

Dull Delft is a specially clean town, and the 
people here seem to have nothing els9 to do but to 
clean the windows. We had to bob in and out, 
first this side, then that,, to escape the showers 
and streams that were descending from the win¬ 
dow tops, whither they had been^hot from 
buckets, and from those curiously-worked Dutch ■ 
syringes that look as strange as the sabots of the 
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| servant-girls; everywhere they were cleaning win- 

, dows and washing the door-steps. When we re- 

| turned on Friday we saw the same women wash- 

] ing the same windows j they seemed to have gone 
; | on ever since, and wo left them with the impres- 
I; si ju that they would still go on washing windows; 

: and perhaps the # saine women are there now doing 

, 1 he same thing, and we shall see them again next 

i ■ time we go to Belli engaged in the same manner, 

I persuaded my companions to take the treck- 
' { shuvt to the Hackle. No one has really travelled 
! j in Holland that has not tried this most comfort¬ 
able, primitive canal-boat. True* it goes only at 
'! the rate of four miles an hoar, and you may be 

ii nuiioycd by too much tobacco-smoke; true, my 
companions abused it as a "shoe-truck” and a 

| “ parachute,” and used other disparaging epithets; 

; yet when I go to Holland again, which I hope to 
: j do—for a traveller may go half round the globe 
.: and not see wbat may be seen close at hand in 
Holland—I will go all through the country in the 
dear, calm, quiet, neatly-painted treckehuyt. 
Voltaire, scoffing as usual, took lqave of Holland, 
i saying. “ Adieu ! canaux, canards, canaille.” An- 
, drew Marvel rails at Holland, “ that scarce'dcserves 
' i the name of land, and but the off-scouring of the 
i j British sand.” And Butler, in his “ Hudibras,” 
j | vails at tbc Dutch as living 

1 1 “ In a couutry lliat draws liftjr feet of water, 

!; In which moi\ live as in the hold of nature; 

11 And when the sea does in upon them break. 

And drowns a province, does bat spring a leak.” 

1 ! But, spite of all, 1 liavo learned thoroughly to’ 
j1 love Holland, and specially the delicious, lazy-go- 
ing trcckshuyt. No noise, no hurry, no scream¬ 
ing whistle, no jars, no shaking—nothing but one 
! * quiet, .inaudible, imperceptible slide on water, so 
still that no current could be seen all the way 
| from Delft (pronounced Dellelt) to the Hague, as 
wo call it, but properly St. Grave ullage, ten miles 
for iivepcncc. 

On each side of the canal are the villas of tho 
j Dutch merchants, with their “ lust-houses ” (plea¬ 
sure-houses), built close to tho water side ; some of 
! these villas are of great elegant*?, nestling among 
the high trees with lovely gardens in /rout; rich 
pasture lauds (the Dutch understand grazing, and 
| their veal is appreciated in Leadenhall-market), 

1 1 with herds of black and white spotted cattle; ear- 
;! riages of all kinds, from the stylish old coach, with 
■! its liveried servants of tho burgomaster, to very 
' quaint, old, Dutch wagons, and funny gigs of a 
1 nondescript kind, running behind horses capari- 
| soiled with antiquated-looking harness; barges, 

, bulky and ugly, and barges proportionate and 
! j handsome, (“ gondolas of Venice,” my companions 
■ taunted ino with, in their hatred of the “ para- 
■ i chute”); carts o£ sjpgular shape, with wicker-work 
i: sides, filled with bottle-shaped milk jars made of 
brass, bright as possible, «ond gleaming like bur- 
: nisheU' gold in the sun; windmills of course—new 
i 1 windmills, old windmills, thatched wiudmills, 

‘ slated windmills, painted windmills, no tumble- 
down windmills—and all with their neat gardens 
in front; and, as we drpw near .the aristocratic 
j Hague, wo begin to feel wo are at “tho West 
j End " of Fplland. Such is a little pen picture of 
! . trecksbuyt travelling from Delft to thg Hague. 

The lust (pronounced loost) houses of the 


gentry here have most of them a name or a motto 
painted on them; but the custom is fast growing- 
out, and will soon disappear in obedienco to public- 
opinion, which is making dress and habits rapidly 
conform to English ideas. It was an amusement 
to copy »v few as we glided along, and, by the help 
pf such little Dutch ns we had amongst us, to 
translate them. Thus we read: “Lust en rust*’ 
(pleasure and rest). “Well to vrede” (well con¬ 
tented). “ lyust-hof *’ (rest-house). “ (Joed wr 
wagting’’ (good expectation). “Haag zight'' 

(fino vievy). “Pax intvautibas,” * Vriendscliap c-u 
gezelsebap.” (friendship and fellowship), etc., etc 

We sauntered out of our boat, until we came- 
to a' logement and stalhouder on the Graven - 
hagerderdijk, where we made ourselves comfort¬ 
able over some eggs, and rolls, and cheese, and 
butter, and coffee, by which time my companions . 
forgave the “shoe-truck.” 

All that*I shall say about the Hague is just i* 
this—tlmtrit is a very fashionable, dashing place r,- ; 

its way, like Hyde Park and Rotten Row in pom’i j 
of dress, equipage, etc.; that it contains nearly j 
70,000 inhabitants, and is remarkably free from 
crime; that (perhaps it was the weather and our J 
high spirits) it had a lightness, and an airiness, and 
a finish of beauty we li'ad not hitherto observed ; ’ 

and that its fine palatial structures reminded ns 
of all our school-boy recollections of the court o' ! 
Holland with which the Hague (Gravenhage, the 
count’s meadow) were so inevitably associated. 

The reader probably kuows that Paul Potter’s 
famous picture, “The Bull,” is at tho Hague, arid 
will, I hope, sympathise with me when I tell 
Him I went twice to the Hague to see it and was 
disappointed each time. Let mo add that at liu> 
Hague a few pfcfc storks are kept, and these 1 
are the oulyaones we have seen—on tho same prin¬ 
ciple that a bear is kept at Berne, and an eagle 
at Geneva, because the arms of the Hague ia a 
stojk. 

*We shall skip Leyden and Haarlem (at the j 
latter of which places wo visited the Bloemcn 
Tnincn, or tho famous tulip gardens, and bought ] 
souie bulbs, and saw many others of fabulous ; 
prices)—but we skip these places, because we have | 
a design of spending a week at the quiet, but to 
the literary man most Snjoyable, city of Leyden 
ere long, and studying its museum and its libraries j 
a little more closely than we ftan now. ; 

Here we are at Amsterdam. Tho spoor- j 
weg (railway, literally the “ steam-road,”) ter- 1 
minus is just outside the city on the Haarlem- ] ■ 
merdijk, where we soon* found quiet and cheap ( 
quarters. • 

And now a few words about Amsterdam—per¬ 
sonal experiences and jottings down; mine is no 
history of Belgium or Holland ; people can go to 
books for historical and -statistical matters. No 
sooner wero we ensconced hi our Heerenloge- 
ineut hock van l’Haarlemmer-plein-and dijk, 
than our passports were called tor by the mistress, 
and wo had to fill up a printed form with the fol¬ 
lowing headings in Dutch, French, anil English. 

“ 1. Name and fore-name, ‘i- Age. U. Quality i 
or profession. 4. Native place. 5. Acquainted 
hereto. C. Coming at last from. . 7. Aim. 8. ji 
Time of residence here. 9. Destination. 10. i 1 
Documents.” ! ■' 
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My letter of introduction secured me nil I 
wanted. The gentleman, placing himself at 1 my 
disposal, said with warmth: “ You shall not leave 
Amsterdam till you see it; you see Amsterdam, 
you see Holland, it is country not understood; 
persons come here one, two, three days, they sees 
the beggar, they goes away and say, * Amsterdam 
is poor place. 1 Ah! iny.iheer, London does have 
beggar, but is London poor place ? yon shall 
see the institutions.” At the Palais de Justice, 
in conversation with the Procureur do Loi, a 
similar office to that of Recorder, I learned 
what I found most abundantly confirmed after- 
ward, that crimes .of great magnitude are very 
rare in Holland; that there had not been a public 
execution for many years, and that none of the 
prisons were full, or ever had been during his 
acquaintance with them. Although it was a great 
“ speciality ’’ for a “ foreigner private," not a 
“ foreigner official,” I obtained admission into the 
general prison, built after the model of Pentonvillc, 
and spent a couple of hours in making myself 
acquainted with its details. It is built to ac¬ 
commodate 208; it has never had more than 179, 
and the number at the time of my visit was only 
101, of whom 70 were men, and 31 women. To 
this let it be added, that the population of Amster¬ 
dam is 255,000, and then we may allow the 
Hollander to speak well of a country in which 


the per ccntage of crime is so far below that 
of England. Each cell contains a tabic, stool, 
and the implements of the prisoner’s trade-, it is 
lighted by gas until nine every night, and for 
all purposes each prisoner is allowed four gallons 
of water a (lay. 

After |he prison we visited the Spaarkashuis, 
the (sparo-cash-house), one of the branches of 
the Society for the Public Good, (Maatschappij 
tot nut van’t Algemcen,) established in 1784 by a 
Baptist minister, and which is now, with its off¬ 
shoots, a reticulation of benevolence stretching 
over the whole of Holland. In this establishment 
last winter, there were 270,000 rations of bread 
and meat partially or wholly given away. Those 
who choose may conic here and eat and sleep. For 
their accommodation long tables and benches, 
with hot water pipes covered with wood casings 
running over the Uoor, are prtSvMed; And dormi¬ 
tories. well heated and ventilated, constitute the 
upstairs portion of the building. At the. end of 
the room is a motto, which being interpreted reads 
thus: “ If we have food and covering, we ought to 
be thankful to God.” The poorer Hebrews last 
winter refused to come here and receive $id, be¬ 
cause there wad no arrangement for them to wash 
their hands, that is, to “say grace before meat.” 
This has been provided for by a "metal basin 
projecting from the wall, with a small tap of 
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running water'; and thus they who cannot eat, I requires no end of manoeuvring to get a tolerable 
even in poverty, with unwashed hands, have their idea of some of the noblest pictures in the world 
feelings consulted. During the last five months, of their class, such as are found here; and it 
I found that by voluntary taxation, 116,520 loaves reflects disgrace on the authorities of Amsterdam, 
had been distributed at a penny each, and 53,956 that, like the dog in the manger, they will not 
given away gratuitously. exhibit these masterpieces in a favourable light. 

Thence I visited another branch of the society, flor allow any one else to dq so. Vandcr Heist 
where singing and drawing were taught. In a large and Gcgard Duow would be horrified to see how 
and lofty room of a noble building were upwards the great square windows of the Ripping-huis 
of a hundred boys and girls, arranged accord- let the light \ipon their pictures, instead of a soft 
ing to their parts, singing under the direction of gentle light streaming from above, in which there 
chevalier Schmitz, lately knighted by the king of shonld be no dazzle and glare. 

Holland for his improvements of Dutcli music; From pldtures to philanthropy. To the "old 
and very beautiful was the harmony of these young men *and women’s house," of the Jewish per- 
voices, singing in admirable taste, and with ex- snasion; a long tedious walk from our gasthof, 
quisite perception of the ideas embodied in their by the docks and streets, with the never-out-of- 
sacred and national music. sight canal in the middle; through squares in 

In the afternoon of the day I was introduced to which great preparation was being made for the 1 
the famous reading-room of Amsterdam, where, of Kermis or, annual fair of Amsterdam, which 
course, everybody was smoking, and where no one j lasts a fortnight, and is neither more nor less 
is allowed to speak louder than a whisper. Here j than a frightful saturnalia. Casinos,” “ Theatre 
were Dutch, Belgian, German, French, and En- des Varieties,” “ Vaudeville Francois,” and such 
glish papers and magazines in ubnndunce. Among ' like inscriptions on great showy wooden buildings, 
the latter I * noticed “ Blackwood," “ Fraser," j were quite enough to teach one the character of 
“ The Economist,” “ Times,” “ Morning Herald," j this ancient institution, and to make one loug for 
etc., and in the last named but one, may note ns ■ its abolition. 

one of the marvels of modern science, that on this j At length wo reached the Jewish house of 
day (Thursday), I read, “ by submarine and : refuge, and werq admitted to an inspection of its 
European telegraph,” a brief account of the interior. Certainly in this institution the stenches 
adjournment of v Les (5tats generales,” which I ] were more robust and vigorous than any I had 
had witnessed at the Hague on the Monday j ever met with before, and this is the more to bo 
previous! A transaction at the Hague on Mon- *j lamented as there is such large room for such an 
day, transmitted to London, printed in the j institution as this in Holland. Of 46,000 Jews, 

“ Times,” and in the “ Times ” read on the fol- It]3,000 aro reckoned “ poor Jews,” paupers in fact, 
lowing Thursday in Amsterdam — what would 1 dependent on voluntarily raised relief. I wander- 
our fathers have said to this ? I ed quietly into the department appropriated to 

Here? wo may observe that the streets of'lunatics, bu^ the imbecile, the violent, and the 
Amsterdam,‘pnlikc those of Rotterdam, are in simply insane were all together; and one old 
general very narrow—so narrow that my first woman, after a long confab in Dutch, finding out 
night's promenade through the crowded and that l was an Englishman, vociferated, “ Oxford 
brilliantly lighted streets was accompanied with St®»5t,” over and over again in my ears, while 
many amusing diversions on one side and another others were muttering, jabbering, simpering, and 
to escape danger. There aro three streets, how- vociferating as all mad people do; but lor the 
ever, unparalleled in Europe, each of them being stenches I should have remained; I have no fear 
110 feet wide: Kiczer’s Gragt (EmperOT’s Street), of mad people. In this and other countries I have 
Hceren-Gvagt (Lord’s Strept), and Prinsftn Gracht always made a point of visiting such places, and 
(Princes Street), on each side of which are,houses find abundant and fruitfu>material for thought in 
that look more like palaces than the homes of these aspects of overturned mind, and in learning 
Dutch merchant princes. The most magnificent afresh the dependence of intellect upon God. The 
building in Amsterdam, and I believe in Holland, whole management of this institution appeared 
is the Stadthouse, similar to the Hotel de Ville to me, a passing visitor, grently below par. 
of France and Belgium. It was commenced in In the evening I went to the Zoological 
1648, and rests upon a fabulous number of piles. Gardens, yet in their infancy, where was a fife, 
some 14,000, driven to considerable depth in the which, as affording another aspect of social life in 
swampy ground of the city of ninety islands; it is Holland, was an evening well spent. Perhaps 
indeed a noble structure, and one room in it, the between 3000 and 4000 persons were present, but 
grand ball, is superb. It is fifty-sir feet wide, a the order and sobriety of the gardens are ad- 
hundred and twe*ty»in length, and upwards of a mirable. No improper persons are allowed ad- 
hundred in height, and the^ walls being of white mission by the police,who stard at the gates to 
Italiait,marble, the impression on entering this watch all incomers; and in the gardens are 
noble room is perfectly overwhelming. “ plenty of still-men,” (detectives in plain clothes,) 

And here let me note down another day’s obsdrva- on the look-out for such should they chance to 
tions and experiences. Two hours of the morning evade the watchers outside. Here were hundreds 
I devoted to the pictures in the Ripping-huis, of persons in little knots of throes and fours seated 
or museflm, in which are the choicest gems of the at the little tables distributed through the gardens, 
Dutch school. Here are pictures of Rembrandt, taking coffee, or ean sucre, or vin ordinaire. 
Van der Velde, Teniers, Vandyke, Cuvji, and with, of course, the unfailing cigar. Crowds of 
others, of almost priceless value. Miftt of the people, but no crushing, no swearing, no low 
pictures are bung in wretched lights, and it vulgarity, no pocket-picking, and everything wear- 
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the aspect of innocent recreation without 
vice. In this respect how much have .we to learn 
and to practise in England! 

It forms no part of a rapid sketeh lilic this, to 
philosophise ; still, wo may observe that there are 
materials for long and anxious deliberation in 
the present state of Holland, and room for 
questioning whether her adherence to the past, 
so literally and fixedly, may not prevent her keep¬ 
ing pace with other countries of Europe iu which 
the principles of the Reformation have so long 
swnyod the hearts of the people ; and,on the other 
hand, wc have much to learn from the study of a 
people's history without poor laws aud yet without 
pauperism, and with a freedom from vice that 
strikes a stranger most forcibly as he walks 
the streets of her cities and towns, llnsincss 
summoned me home; and after a hasty look at 
Haarlem on my way, and its famous Bloemen- 
Tuincn, or tulip gardens, we went oh board the 
^Concordia” at Rotterdam, with this thought 
vividly impressed ou our minds, that after a 
ramble through the principal part of Belgium 
aud the whole of Holland, we liajl not seen one 
single drunken person, had never been insulted in 
the streets, had found ftial our being strangers 
and English was sufficient passport to every one’s 
good graces, and had to return homo with a 
pleasant and hearty recollection of nameless offices 
of kiudness shown us in all our tour. 


THE SERPENT HOUSE AT THE ZOOL0-. 

G1CAL GARDENS. 

KO. V. 

Among the non-venomous snakes, with which the 
cases around us are replete, we observe three 
reptiles which, though generally regarded as 
serpents, differ from the latter in certain essentials 
of more zoological importance than might at first 
appear. For iustauce, the tongue is not slender 
and extensible; the month, from the fixedness of 
the articulation (or hinge) of the lower jaw is not 
capable of being opened to any great extent; and 
the eye is defended fay three eyelids. These 
reptiles occupy a place between certain lizards and 
the tree-snakes. The species in question before us, 
are the glass-snake of America; the scheltopusic 
of Hungary, and the slow-worrn, or blind-worm 
(Angitis frag ids) of our island and of Europe 
generally. The habits and manners of these three 
lizard-snakes closely Tesemble each other; and 
they aro equally brittle, insomuch that on the 
slightest blow they snap asunder like glass. 

With respect to the bliud-worm, (so called Worn 
the minuteness of its eyes,) it is very common 
throughout the whole of Europe, excepting in the 
extreme north. It abounds in some districts in 
our island, especially ou dry sunny commons or 
furze-lands, and among old ruins aud cruthbling 
walls, making its appearance, after hybernation, 
earlier than either the common snake or the viper. 
It avoids humid or watery localities. 

The blind-worm is gentle and inoffensive, and 
even when roughly handled seldom attempts to 
bite; should it, however, be induced to seize upon 
the finger, the teeth are so small as scarcely to 
make any impression. It is commonly believed 


that this reptile is venomous, and wc have heard 
persons of what is termed good education, obsti¬ 
nately persist in this opinion, in spite of all that 
could be urged to tho contrary, asserting that they 
have known instances in which death has been 
caused by the bite of a blind-worm: when hard j 
pressed, however, their knowledge turned out to j 
be confessedly derived from hearsay, at second, I 
third, or fourth hand, the informants being j 
illiterate ignorant peasants. The blind-worm or 
slow-worin is not venomous. 

The ordinary food of this reptile consists of 
the little grey’ slug—a fact first noticed by Mr. 
George Daniel, and published as a note in Mr. 
Bennett’s edition of White’s Selborne. “ A blind- 
wonn,’’ he says, “ that I kept alive for nine weeks, 
would when touched turn and bite, although not j 
very sharply; its "bite was not sufficient to draw 
blood, but it always retained its hold until released. ! 
It drank sparingly of milk, raising the head when 
drinking. It fed upon the little white slug ! 
(Limax agrestis, Linn.) so common in fields and I 
gardens, eating six or seven of thepfi one after the , 
other; but it did not eat every day. It invariably 
took them in one position. Elevating its head 
slowly above its victim, it would suddenly seize ■ 
the slug by the middle, and hold it thus for more 
than a minute, when it would pass its prey through 
its jaws and swallow the slug head foremost, it , 
refused the larger slugs, and "would" not touch j 
either young frogs or mice. i 

The female blind-worm produces living young, i 
generally in June or July, the number varying : 
from seven to twelve or thirteen. Although at 
first not more than two inches in length, they 
soon become active, and quickly begin to feed i 
upon very small slugs, and probably also upon soft j | 
insects. The adult blind-worm seldom exceeds ;j 
twelve or thirteen inches in length. Its minutely j j 
scaled skin is of a glossy brownish grey, with a i| 
silvery polish ; a darker line runs down the buck, : j 
and rows of spots are sometimes distinct along the | 
sides. The under surface is of a bluish black. i i 

Within the precincts of a large glass case, a ,j 
number of snakes, reposing on a bank of moss, 1 1 
arrest odr attention. They are very beautiful, j 
varying considerably in the brilliancy of their 
tints, but all have a yellow or straw coloured | 
bar across the back of the neck, followed by two ! 
large black marks; and the tail is long und tapers 
to a point. These snakes, each graceful in its 
wreathed flexures, belong to a British species, the 
representative of a widely spread family, the mem- | 
bers of whieh are distributed throughout every 
quarter of tho globe. The species in question is j 
the common ringed snake ( Natrix tor quota, J 
Ray), too w ill known to need any minute descrip¬ 
tion. We may however observe, that its habits 
and manners are discussed at length in the 
“ 1’opular History of Reptiles,” published by the 
Religions Tract Society, and to which wo beg 
again to refer our inquisitive reader. 

In his work on European reptiles, prince C. L. 
Bonaparte describes eighteen distinct Hpecics, 
besides varietfes, exclusive of the present species, 
belonging to this peculiar group, as natives of the 
continent. Of these the largest is the Flaphis 
quadrilbteatus, which often exceeds six leet in 
length. This species is a native of Spain and 
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Iluly, and is very probably the boa of Pliny. It 
does not hesitate when provoked to sttauk num, 
and its bite, though not venomous, is severe. 
A 1 1 iend of the writer, while in Italy a few years 
ago, incautiously molested a pair of these snakes, 
the female of which lie disabled; instantly lie was 
attacked by thef infuriated male, which sprung at 
him with reiterated efforts, nor was it without 
difficulty that he succeeded in dispatching his 
enemy. His feelings during the combat were 
anything but pleasant, for lie believed that bis 
pertinacious assailant was venomous. Specimens 
both of this and other continental European snakes 
have at various times been residents of some of 
the cages around us. Of foreign or rather extra- 
European examples of this group (viz. the eolubrine 
group), wo notice tho yellow snake, and the 
chicken snake of the West 'Indies, the latter 
having obtained its title from the mischief it 
commits in tho poultry yard. There are several 
others worth attention, as the copper-bellied snake 
of Carolina, respecting which Catesby thus writes: 
“ These snakes sometimes approach near to the 
size of the rattlesnake; they are of a brovfli colour 
except on the under surface, which is of a muddy 
red or copper tint. They frequent the water, anil 
very probably prey on lish : but birds, and such 
other animals as they arc able to overcome, they 
devour, frequently entering poultry-houses, suck¬ 
ing the eggs, anu devouring the chickens. They 
arc bold, nimble and active." 

Another species iu the corn snake of Carolina, 
also described by Catesby, who informs ns that its 
name is given to it from a fancied resemblance of 
its colour to that of some kinds of Indian corn or 
.maize. It is sometimes called by the name of 
buthMiake. . In its general habits if resembles 
our common ringed snake, and also the preceding 
species; being, according to Catesby, “ a great 
robber of hen-roosts." 

Wo must not pass by unnoticed the black 
snake of America (Colubor constrictor), remarkable 
for tho facility with which it climbs trees, ajul its 
destructiveness among nestling* broods, especially 
those of the wood-pecker, the Baltimore oriole, 
and other birds of tlm same tribe. No?,.however, 
tiiat it always succeeds in its assault, dor the 
parent birds often defend their nest with great 
courage, and, driving with their strong sharp 
pointed bills at the eyes of the foe, compel him 
to retreat. 

The black snake frequently attains to the length 
of six feet; its colour is glossy black. These 
reptiles, says Catesby, “ are very nimble, and bene¬ 
ficial in killing rats, which they pursue with 
wonderful agility, to the roofs and all parts of 
houses, where rats are able to run, for which 
service thc$ are preserved by most of the inhabi¬ 
tants i they are veryjboldsmd furious, leaping at 
and biting those that attack them, though no 
harm ensues, their bite not being venomous It 
is commonly said in Carolina that they will attack 
and swallow rattlesnakes. ft is certain that most 
or all shakes will devour one another, nqt only of 
their own but of other kinds, as 1 Iiave often seen 
one, after a long struggle, swallowing another but 
little less than itself"* • 

Pennant says: “ Many ridiculous frights have 
happened from this reptile. As every one in 


America is full of dread of the rattlesnake, they 
are apt to fly at the sight of any of the serpent 
kind. This (the black snake) pursues, soon over¬ 
takes, and, twisting round the legs of the fugitive, 
brings him to the ground ; happily lie receives no 
hurt, but what results from the fright. All the 
mischief this species does, is to housewives, for 
it wilUskim their milk-pans of the cream (as 
docs our British snake) and rob their heu-roosts 
of all the eggs.” 

Although the black snake, and runny other 
species, to 4 k'ome of which we have adverted, 
climb trees with the greatest addrtss, jet. they arc 
not true arboreal snahs. These constitute a 
group by themselves, (family, J,< plophina, Bell), 
of which we may cite as examples the golden 
free snake ( Dry hi us a u rains ) of Mexico, the 
long-snouted tree-snake (/). mtsv(us) of India, 
tho purple leptophis {Lcptophis purpura sec,ix) 
of Lidia, the boiga ( Deiu/j'oji/iis A/uctulla) of 
Borneo, or others. ** 

These snakes, none of which are venomous, are 
essentially arboreal; they are remarkable lor grear, 
length and slenderness, the oblique disposition of 
the rows of narrow scales along ibe sides, a ridge 
of scales down the baftt. and the diluteabdily of 
the mouth and throat. Their colours are bright, 
and glitter like enamel in the sun. Their actions 
are inconceivably rapid, ami they wreathe them¬ 
selves among the smaller branches in a maze of in¬ 
tricate folds, flexible as whipcord. They glide 
from brunch to branch and from tree to tree with 
wonderful ease and elegance. These habits, com¬ 
bined with tho singular slenderness of their form, 
the rich metallic lustre of some species, and the 
bright and clfangbable hues of others, place them 
amongst the .most interesting of the serpent tribe. 
So great is the slenderness of these tree-snakes, 
that some which we have measured more than 
five.feet in length, have not much exceeded a 
common goose quill in circumference at the thick¬ 
est part of the body, while the tail tapered to a mere 
thread. The head, however, is comparatively large, 
and the gape wide, enabling them to swallow large 
insects, young birds, tree-frogs, etc., on which they 
habitually iced. The eyes are full and bright. 
When the skin is distended, either by food or by 
a deep inspiration, the scales become separated 
from each other, so as to leavfi the skin visible be¬ 
tween each glossy plate; and the effect produced 
is an appearance of delicate network. These 
snakes are by no means timid, and some, it is said, 
may be rendered tame afid familiar. The boiga 
of Borneo, according to Latreillc, is so gentle that 
the children play with it, and suffer it to twine 
round their limbs and body. Hr. Cantor, speak¬ 
ing of the long-snouted tree-snaice ( Dr yarns na- 
sulus) says: “The very young ones are as gentle 
as those of a more advanced ago are ferocious ;’* 
so that the boiga, as described by Latreillc, must 
not be taken as an example of tho rest; and we 
have heard that the tree-snakes in Western Africa 
will often dart at a passer-by and strike him, the 
tail being twisted round ine branch from which 
they launch the head and body. 

To give an idea of the slenderness of the true 
tree-snake, we copy the following admeasurements 
of the Dry inns nasntus from Dr. Cantor. Total 
length, 7 feet jth of an inch. Length of head, 2 
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inches. Circumference of trunk at the thick¬ 
est, 21 inches. We have referred here to the 
truly arboreal or tree-snakes, in order to give our 
reader an idea of the difference which exists be¬ 
tween them and those species which climb trees 
with facility, and,‘indeed, pass more or less of 
their time among thy branches. No living speci¬ 
men of the Leptophine group appears nnymg the 
tenants of the Serpent House, but many are pre¬ 
served in spirits in the museum, anti the British 
Museum presents a fine series for the inspection 
of the students of nature'. It would Ue almost 
impossible to bring one of these reptile!, alive to our 
shores, and if this were by chance accomplished it 
would soon perish. 

Let us now turn to the boas and the pythons, 
the giants of the serpent race, daring and ferocious, 

' and greatly to be dreaded, if not for their poison, 
at least for their vast strength, and the mode in 
which they apply that strength by enfolding and 
crushing their victim*. In order, however, to ac¬ 
complish this with ease, especially whore large 
animals are attacked, they must have a “pur¬ 
chase and hence the tail, which is comparatively 
short and very muscular, is prehensile, grasping 
like a hand; and, to add s'.-ll farther to this grasp¬ 
ing power, it is furnished below at its base with 
two hook-like claws or spurs shejthed with born, 
which are the external indications of rudimentary 
hinder limbs, the bones of which are impacted 
amidst powerful muscles. These spurs form a 
sort of antagonist to the grasping tail, giving ad- 
1 ditional force to its gripe, and therefore propor- 
| tirnate security to its hold upon any fixed point. 
Thus moored, the boa can dart out his length, 
seize his prey with his terribly* armed jaws, and 
drag it back so as to throw its lolds around it, and 
strain it with the concentrated energy of all his 
muscular powers. But this is not always needed; 
i for the reptile can fix his taibaround one or more 
I of the limbs, or some part of the body of bis'vic¬ 
tim, and thus secure a sufficient purchase for his 
crushing embrace. We may, perhaps, be per¬ 
mitted to quote from ourselves the following pas¬ 
sages which, in a few words, will convey a good 
idea of the habits of the boa. “ Hot morasses, 
swamps, the borders of livers, and the tangled nn- 
derwood of forests, are the favourite spots which 
these formidable serpents haunt. Oflen half-float¬ 
ing in the water, concealed amidst luxuriant her¬ 
bage, with the tail grasping some branch or adja¬ 
cent tree, they wait for their prey. The footsteps 
of their unsuspicious victim are heard as it comes 
to quench its thirst. The snake raises its head, 
glances upon its prey, then instantly lowers it and 
prepares lor the attack. All is silent—the crea¬ 
ture draws near—it stoops to drink. Suddenly, 
as a flash of lightning, out darts the snake—the 
water is lashed to foam—a ary of pain and terror, 
nnd again all is silent. The animal is quivering 
in the coils of the mighty snake; its life is*soon 
crushed out. And now, gradually relaxing his ac¬ 
cumulated folds and knots, the monster disengages 
himself, and prepares to gorge the prey; he glides 
round it, glaring upon it; ever and anon he 
touches it with his bifid quivering tongue, and 
soon commences to draw it in, beginning with the 
head, which first disappears. The mouth drips 
with a glutinous saliva; the jaws are all dis¬ 


torted; the working of each is visible, and also 
of the muscles of the head and throat. The skin 
of the neck is stretched, and appears as if it would 
burst the next instant, yet still the operation pro¬ 
ceeds. So lost now is the snake to everything else, 
that it may be approached, struck, or even 
wounded, without ceasing its efforts, which in¬ 
crease with the difficulty occasioned by the bulk of 
its prey. By slow and most energetic efforts the 
whole is at last gorged; and now the bloated 
monstefr slowly seeks his retreat and sinks into a 
torpid state, which continues for a longer or 
shorter \ime, when, reanimated and with vigour 
renewed, he leaves his lair, and issues forth to lurk 
again in ambush and seize another victim.” 

Not only quadrupeds, but even large fishes, fall 
a prey to these serpents; they dart upon the 
latter as they approach the surface of the water, 
and drag them ashore. They swim with the 
greatest ease and rapidity; they climb trees and 
repose among the branches, or hang by means of 
the tail like huge creeping or trailing plants from 
some bough aloft, and vibrate to and fro, ready to 
seize a. passing victim, man himself being not 
excluded. 

We may here observe, that the above observa¬ 
tions relate both to the boas and the pythons, be¬ 
tween which the differences are very trivial. The | 
true boas are natives of Mexico and the hotter re- j 
gions of South AincriVn. The-pythons are re- j, 
strictcd to India, the Indian islands, (Amboynn, ;' 
•Java, Banka, Sumatra, Ceylorj, etc.,) and to Africa. , 

Having thus given a sketch of the habits of 
these formidable snakes, of which a few of the ; 
smaller specimens may bo seen in the principal 
room, let us introduce the visitor to this portion ' 
of the vivarium, in an adjoining apartment?, fitted’ 
np with ample cases, or glass-fronted dens, these ! 
being furnished with branches of trees and with 
water tanks for the accommodation of the finest 
and largest of the tribe. 

We enter and behold a striking spectacle. 
There—some coiled up, others perchance with 
the head submerged below the surface of the 
water, while the rest of the length lies in tor¬ 
tuous foldu, or is twined around the branches— 
lie several of these tremendous snakes, any of 
which could 

.“ easily have overstepped 

Guliah’s helmed head, or that huge king 
Of Hasan, hugest of the Anakim." 

We involuntarily ask ourselves— 

“ What is human strength if once involved 
Within those dreadful coils !’* 

Having contemplated the spectacle for a sjiort i 
time, we pass over each partition in detail. There 
is the fierce anaconda ( Boa afuatica, prince Max¬ 
imilian), the calebra d’aqua of the Venezuelans, and 
the trago venado or deer-swailower. • 

There is the aboma (Boa cenchria,' prince 
Maxibiilian), and there the devin, or emperor (Boa 
constrictor, Linn.) ■ 

These three huge and resplendent snakes are 
natives o'f the* hotter latitudes of America, and , 
were worshipped as gods to be propitiated by liu- ; 
man sacrifices. Finely-wrought images of these 
snake-gods adorned the temples and public places- 
of the Mexicans; and Bullock, in his “ Six Months 
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in Mexico," describes a magnificent specimen of 
tbe great serpent idol, yet preserved in the clois¬ 
ters behind the Dominican convent. The monster 
is represented in the act of swallowing a human 
victim, which is seen crushed, and vainly strug¬ 
gling in its hdrrid jaws. 

In another partition is the oular sawa of Ceylon 
(Python reliculutus, Schneider). This tremen¬ 
dous serpent is found not only in Ceylon, but mi 
’Amboyua, Java, Banka, Sumatra, and, if the 
species be identical, also in Chusan, wliero-it is not 
uncommon; occurring also, according to the as¬ 
sertion of the natives, on the neighbouring conti¬ 
nent. It is often termed the rock-snake, us, 
indeed, are other allied species. 

Tbe colours and markings of the oular sawa are 
exceedingly rich and tasteful, but the pattern is 
difficult to describe; all the hues are strongly iri¬ 
descent, particularly reflecting metallic blue or 
green. The Chinese attribute great medicinal 
virtues to the heart and gall-bladder of this snake, 
and use the skin to cover the bodies of some of 
their musical instruments. This species has been 
known to exceed thirty feet in iengtbj and is 
greatly dreaded—not without reason. 

In another compartment is the pedda poda of 
Java (Python molurux), very large and very 
beautiful. There is also a species from Western 
Africa (Python sehte), marked with a tasteful pat¬ 
tern. An allied species (Python natalensu) is 
described by Dr. A. Smith as a native of tho 
country around Port Natal. This species, as do, 
tho others, frequently attains to a very large size," 
and individuals have been found whose circumfe¬ 
rence, according to the reiterated assurances of the 
natives, was equal to the body of a stout man. 
Dr. Smith himself saw a skin which measured 
twenty : five feet in length, though a portion of tho 
tail part was deficient. The South Africans view 
this reptile with horror, and yet they seldom at¬ 
tempt to destroy it, .from- a belief that it has a cer¬ 
tain influence over their destinies; they affirm that 
no person has ever been known to maltreat it, 
without sooner or later paying for his audacity. 

We might here relate a number of instances 
in which men, women, and children, have been 
crushed and swallowed by pythons, but want of 
space forbids. 

The following account, illustrative of the man¬ 
ners of the oular sawn, was communicated to us 
by a Dutch gentleman, the captain of a vessel, a 
few weeks ago, and wo will attempt to give it as 
nearly as possible in his own words. 

“ I had in my cabin a large and strong cage, 
inclosing a python of considerable size, bnt which 
appeared to be dull and inanimate. We were 

lying off-- on the coast of Borneo, where I was 

detained for some days. When I came again on 
buard, I had not taken many steps before my little 
dog seized me by tho browsers and endeavoured to 
hold ihe fast; I shook him off and proceeded, when 
the dog seized me again, and I again roughly 
forced him from me. At this juncture my atten¬ 
tion was directed to several hatchet-marks on the 
deck, and I instantly inqujred the meaning. The 
answer was—•“ The snake, sir! the snake is loose!" 
And so it proved. The reptile had cast his 
slough, and assumed, with renewed beauty, all its 
natural energy. It had forced itself out of the 


cage, and after doing some damage below, found 
its way to the deck, spreading consternation 
among the men, by whom, as it appeared, it had 
been slightly wounded, hatchets having been used 
for its destruction. Hence the marks on the 
deck, and lienee tho fear of the dog and its 
anxiety to detain me from advancing into danger. 
With some caution I proceeded to the spot where 
the snake was said to have ensconced himself, and 
soon observed him lying in coils. The instant he 
saw me, he raised up full half of his length, and 
glancing; aroipid as if uncertain whether to attack 
or fly, commenced a succession of violent undula- 
tory a movements, the head alternately towering 
alofVand touching the deck. At last, spying an 
opportunity, he dashed along with inconceivable 
rapidity to the other end of the vessel, whither he 
was pursued; again he displayed the undulations 
as described, and again darted to another part of 
the deck. 'AH felt excited, not without a mis¬ 
giving that some accident might take place. In 
this manner the chase continued, until at length 
a determined man, armed with a sharp cutlass, 
seized a momentary opportunity of striking the 
reptile on the.back of the neck; the head and body 
sunk down, and the former was soon crushed by 
blows with some heavy’Tnstrumcnt. 

“ The snake measured about seventeen feet in 
' length. I repented of my roughness to the dog; 
he was henceforward a great favourite with 
the men, who appreciated his fidelity and intelli¬ 
gence.” 

So far have wo endeavoured to act as cicerone 
to a visitor to the reptile house. Our object has 
been to convey instruction as far as the materials 
around us have permitted—materials which are 
perpetually euangiug owing to deaths and acces¬ 
sions, far wlich every allowance must be made in 
our details of species. Some of theso species tho 
visitor will perhaps look for in vain, while he will 
find, others which wo have not and could not have 
nrAiced. 

With respect to a singular group of snakes, the 
marine or sea-snakes, we have said nothing. No 
living specimens have ever arrived in Europe. At 
a future time, perhaps, a brief account of these 
very curious reptiles, many of them venomous, 
may be acceptable. 


MOURNING. 

This paper has indeed a sombre subject, but one 
so familiar to the eyes and'hearts oi mankind as to 
possess a kind*of home interest, and so bound up 
with the traditional customs of nations as to bear 
an historical value. “ And the mourners go about 
tho streets," says the inspired penman, when clos¬ 
ing his brief but emphatic summary of human 
decay and death. Th£se words were written when 
Jerusalem stood in her early splendour—when 
glorious things were spoken of the first temple, 
and a queen came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of jjiolomon. Babylon 
had not then begun to carry away captives; 
Persia had scarcely a name among the nations. 
The day of Grecian story was yet in its dawning 
twilight, and Home was still undreamt of beside 
the Tiber; yet now, when the lapse of more than 
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'! j iyears lias made the history of 
| Oio'-" Mi.ve-.siic empires ancient, aud races they 
! knew not old in their room, our trading towns 

■ and populous villages still verify to the most care- 
' | less < \ c thd sublimely simple image of Ecclesiastes 
' I —for “ Ihe mourners go about the streets.” 

Perhaps at no period within tho memory of ou» 

i j generation was this scriptural allusion more Ire- 

ii queully realised. Death has indeed walllod tho 
| world side by side with man ever sinee the day in 
: which sin gave him dominion ; through every ago 
I Rachel has been weeping for children or* parents, 

lor friends or kindred, “ and would not be com¬ 
forted, bceause they were not.” Rut therq are 
! years in which the tireless reaper seems to ga- 
i (her a more than common harvest; and war and 
i other causes seem stamping that character on the 
j , present one. 

I What varied histories of loss and bereavement, 
what lessons against building on life sands of 
time, are thus suggested to (he thoughtful observer 
of our public assemblies or busy streets! Here 
passes one of little moro than girlish years, but 
dad in widow’s weeds. How quickly must the 
funeral have followed the bridal! hew early was 
the chosen “house left qnto her desolate!” and 
how soon did the hope wnieh promised so much 
j for coming years go down in the darkness of 

■ death! There walks an entire household—father, 
mother, brother, and sister—but all are in mourn- 

| ing; one has been called out of their circle who 
will return no more, till the broken band is re¬ 
newed in “ the house not made with hands.” It 
| may have been a child—the blithest, the most bo- 
; loved—whom the young lamented sore, and the old 
I will miss long, as their first loan tg the churchyard, 
j It may have been a grown-up son *or daughter, 

I concerning whose settlement in life Che parents 
were careful and troubled. They had hopes, and 
j fears, and prospects; but a higher wisdom pre- 
j sided, and the winding-sheet superseded all tkeir 
i anxieties. * 

Sights still more sadly suggestive pass by in the 
i wearers of mourning. Perhaps a young family, 
whose parents have been early summoned to give 
an account of their stewardship, leaving the chil¬ 
dren for whom they had .so many cares and plans 
to fortunes they never dreamt of, to ills they did not 
fear, and, let us hopi* to Ilim in whom the father- 
less findeth mercy. Perhaps a grey-haired solitary 
pair, whose last and only son has fallen on a far-off 
battle-field, and lies where no kindred turf can 
cover him. Perhaps a mourner yet more desolate, 
an aged man, whost! partner in life’s burden has 
gone irom his side to tread the’valley of the 
shadow of death, and left him alone in the misty 
twilight of his years. 

Is it the weaker helpmate on whom the lot has 
fallen? has the aged and lonely woman renewed 
her sorrow for one who waif the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow ? or does thnt moupner, 
so young and so grief-stricken, pass by to a solitary 
home, from which death has summoned one alter 
M another of a once flourishing family ? How heavily 
! do the winter evenings fall on Iter—how drearily 
come the yearly festivals—and hoy full of the grave 
is the dwelling of her youth! 

All wear the same gloomy garb; but the varie¬ 
ties of grief among those passing mourners must 


be as numerous as tho aspect? and relations of 
human life. True it is, that tho deepest woe is 
often that for which no weeds are worn. The sin 
or shame of living kindred, the broken lies, fho 
blighted affections, and the fatal mistakes of youth, j 
clothe many a heart with blackness whereof the 
outward garments give no sign. .Equally true is ;j 
it that the funeral crape, at times, covers little j 
sorrow. The miser’s heir, the titled man’s sucres-. < 
sor, and the widow who has laid no love in the j 
grave, may wear it as a dress of ceremony, or | 
even a medium for the display of wealth and jj 
fashion. • Strange that the pride of life should !! 
thus plume itself on the mementoes of mortality ; j 1 
that the pomps and vanities of this world should I j 
take occasion from that event which stamps no- ! i 
thingness on fbcm all, and that Christian Europe , j 
should alone have given scope lor these wondrous ! i 
incongruities ! . J 

The rich and great of the classic world had in- j 
deed their funeral pomps and ceremonies, which, j|, 
though far different from those of modern times, 1 1 
were not less cosily or splendid; but it knew no- ! | 
thing of.the elaborate trappings and gorgeous hi- j | 
bries which commerce sets forth for the service of - i 
our sorrow ; nothing of the tints so nicely ad- j I 
justed to every supposablc shade of grief, from the ,: 
deepest sable to the most pearly white ; and no- !. 
thing at all of the thousand manufactures peculiar j: 
to this branch of business. The trade in. such on— ,! 
fumes among tho Greeks and Romans was com- ( [ 
paratively obscure and limited. The robes and : | 
mantles of their mourners were not only destitute i j 
.of ornament, hut coarse in texture, and distin¬ 
guished from ordinary dresses as well by plainness 
as colonr. In short, with them to be in mourn¬ 
ing signified to look particularly poor and skabliy. * 
With most of the eastern nations jt meant .to ap¬ 
pear ragged nnd dirty, and, like all tlie prevalent 
customs of Asia, this.has descended from lar 
beyond the dawn of common history. The in¬ 
habitant of Palestine still expresses his sorrow by 
rending his clothes and casting dust upon liis head, 
as David did for Absolom. Another peculiarity of 
European giourififig is, that it is now only for 
death. The citizen of Rome or Athens put on his 
mourning - robe-when any signal misfortune hap¬ 
pened tifliini; and tho Eastern still takes to the 
dust and the rending for the loss of the bashaw’s 
favour, or the failure of his business, as readily as 
for the death of his nearest relation. 

The, mourning customs of nations are not the 
least interesting part of their history. They arc 
generally characteristic of their civilisation, and 
handed down from remote times. The Mingre- 
lians, and other barbarous tribes on the outskirts i 
of Asia, demonstrate their savage grief for the ! 
dead by “cutting themselves with knives and 
lances,” as the heathen were accustomed to do oYi 
the borders of Canaan, \?hen Moses prohibited the 
practice to his people. ' 

In Ilahomedan kingdoms mourning is commonly 
abundant in shrieks -and lamentations. Indeed 
these form an indispensable part of the ceremonial; 
but it is, on tha whole, a.matter of brief duration, 
and is almost entirely left to the women. The 
Jews, who have not conformed to western cus- | 
toms, nefther wash nor change their clothes dur- - | 
ing the period of mourning. For the death of 
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I si father it is a year complete, while for a wife or 
husband seven days arc considered sufficient; but 
tins week must be spent in all the demonstrative* 
ness of oriental sorrow. The ancient Persians 
thought it deep mourning to shave their beards; 
and among the primitive fashions of Poland was 
one which contrasts curiously with the pomps of 
modern mourning—coarse stuff and conrser linen 
being worn, to indicato their sorrow 5 and thq 
higher the family’s rank the more homespun were 
their garments. . 

The people of China and Japan mourn after a 
solemn and dignified manner, compared with other 
Asiatics. They retire from all public business 
(which must be no inconsiderable sacrifice), in 
what aro called their great mournings—such as 
I that for a father, extending over a period of three 
1 years. A widow is expected to mourn the same 

■ length of time for her husbaftd; and Chinese 
j etiquette, with its usual precision, prescribes, at 
I least to the superior ranks, that the first year they 
f shall wear coarse linen, the second somewhat finer, 
i and the third silk may be put on without censure. 

; Strange as it may sound to European cars, the 

I colour of their mourning is white, which, they say, 

'! indicates the pnre and Unmixed nature of their 
I! sorrow. A similar custom is known to have pre- 
; | vailed among the ladies of aneient Rome, traces ot 

I! which are preserved in the old English fashion of 

■ j white mourning for girls who died unmarried. 

II Indeed the mourning colour varies in different 
'! countries as much as any other social custom; 

, j and every people hare some ideal reason for the 
!; liuo of their adoption. Thus the people of Egypt 

I i mourn in yellow, because it is the colour of the 

II decaying leaves, and therefore a fitting emblem 
i -of mortality; the Abyssinians in brown, because 
1 j it is the hue of the earth to which the dead are 
i! committed; and when the Spaniards first invaded 
' Peru they found that grey was the native’s mourn- 
I; ing, because its resemblance to the lading twilight 

| indicated to them the dose of life. 

I The symbols differ according to race, and mau- 
i ners, and knowledge; bat the idea of mourning 
ji seems to exist wherever ther£»*are homes and 
! j graves, and, like .all observances widely diffused 
ij and long established among mankind, it is not 

II without moral utility. Besides indieatingsrespect 
11 lor the dead and harmonising with the grief of 
i j the living, the mourning garb serves to remind 
| i all whose eyes rest upon it that, however engrossed 
ji with the world’s labours, profits, or pleasures, 
i 1 “ hero they have no continuing city.” For those 
j who behold and for those who wear it, the same 
1 livery of woe will one day be worn when they have 

gone hence and are no more. Well is it then 
with the mourners who have cause to sorrow not as 
those who have no hope, and batter is it with them 
who journey through this valley of tears to that 
land where the days ,of their mourning shall be 
ended 'for over. 


LAST DAYS OF DR. WATTS. 

Du. Watts himself exemplified in his last hours what 
he so jiistly and properly describes. ■ As his day of 
life was eminently bright and useful, so its close was 
remarkably serene and happy. His weakness was such 
as greatly to Interrupt him in the pursuit oj hri studies, 
though not so'great as to deprive him of his intellects, 


or to leave him to any strange chimeras of fancy. He I 
saw his approaching dissolution with a mind perfectly ! 
calm and composed, without the least alarm or dismay. !l 
Dr. Gibbons says : “1 never could discover, though I j 

was frequently with him, the least shadow of a doubt { 

as to his future everlasting happiness, or any tiling that | 
looked like an unwillingness to die. llow have I known . j 
1dm recite with a self-application those words in 11 eh. s. * :: I 
36: ‘ Yejiave need of patience, that after ye have done ; 
the will of God, ye may receive the promise.’ And how 
have I heard him, upon leaving the family after supper 
and withdrawing to rrst, declare with the sweetest com- ; 
posurc, ‘ that if, his Master was to say to him lie had 
no more wori* for him to do, he should he glad to lie ., 
dismissed that night.’ And 1 once heard him say, with , | 
a kind of impatience, perhaps such as might in some j [ 
degree trespass upon that submission \vc ought at all .! 
times to pay to the divine will, ‘ I wonder why the j | 
great God should continue me in life, when 1 am in- J 
capable of performing him any fuither service.’ * Ills 1 ] 
trust in God,', says Dr. Jennings, in liis funeral dis¬ 
course, ‘though Jesus the Mediator, remained un¬ 
shaken to the last.’ ' , 

• 1 know a" person now living who enjoyed the doc- , | 
tor's company an hour or two a few months before his :! 
death, when his discourse was most devout and lira- i| 
venly, and he particularly spoke of our dependence on i 
Christ, observing, 'that if?we parted with him, what j 
would become of our hopes? ’ About the same time, j 
I suppose it might he. nearer his dissolution, I came i 
into his study, foirtid him alone, and sat down lor con- I 
versation with him. With high pleasure lie spoke 
concerning the scripture method of salvation. Not a 1 ! 
word did he say of what he had been or had done in 
life, but his soul seemed to he swallowed up with grati- j 
tilde ami joy for the redemption of sinners by Jesus 1 
•Christ. I have reason to regrrt that, upon leaving his 
company, I did not commit to writing the very words : 
in which he HKprossed himself; but my recollection , j 
sufficiently selves me to authenticate this anecdote; j 

and perhaps m all his days he was never in a frame of j 

mind in which he more fully answered the description 
of the apostle Deter, avlicn he says, referring to our j: 
LojiF Jesus Christ (1 Pet. j. 8), ‘Whom having not , 
seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, j 
veHielieving, ye rejoice with jov unspeakable, and full ! 
of glory.”’ ’ j 

SIIE IS GONE. j 

“ Sirs is gone,” l.liev say cft my gentle child, 

With lien it so loving, with looks so mild, ; i 

With wavs that iny wintry lumas would cheer, ! ( 

And a smile, that was sunshine, all tho year. 1 

I 1 

From lite’s May morning, from childhood’s play ; 

From \ ears on whose flight 110 burden lay, . j 

From hopes whoso pvommyvas lair ami new, 1 j 

She is gone, they say; but it is Jot true. !' 

There are that go from our hopes and cares, j 

.Which follow the wanderer -till in prayers, J ! 

Through sin’s dark places, through lime's rough sea: 

My child hath not gone like these from me. : 

My hearth Has indeed a vacant, place; j, 

I miss the light of a pleasant lace, 1 , 

That blithely wehiomed my commgs-in ' I 

From the long day's toil and the city’s din. 1 

And ever some weary thought will go • I 

To her grave in the churchyard green and low, ;, 

Where they laid the. dead of my home to rest, j 

lint not the angel that loves me list. j 

For safe where no spoilers leach the store, 1 ; 

M v Shepherd keepeth one treasure morn; [ i 

Not gone from menmry, riot gone from love, j j 

But gone to our Father’s house above. j j 
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The i.4st oireiT Eruption of Etna. —The follow* 
ng sti iking desciiption ol that event is from the pen of 
.Mr. Bayard Taylor, an American writer of eminence, 
'«lio happened, in the cmirse of his travelling, to he in tile 
neighliourhood of the mountain at the time. “ The sound,” 
he says, “ was the most awful that ever met my’eurs. It 
was a hard, painful moan, now and then guttering like n 
suppressed soh, and had, at tko same time, ail expression of 
threatening and of agony. Ifc did not come from Etna 
alone. It had no fixed location ; it pervadtd alf space. It 
was in the air, in the depths of the sea, in tin. earth under 
my tcet—everywhere in fact; and as it continued,to in* 
crease in violence, I experienced a sensation oi positive 
pain. The people looked anxious aud alarmed, although 
they said it was a good tiling ioi all Sicily; that last year 
they liatl been m constant fear Iroin earthquakes, and that 
an eruption invariably lelt the island quiet lor several 
jiai's. It. is Hue that, dming the past year, parts of Sicily 
and Calalnia have been visited with severe shocks, occa¬ 
sioning much damage to property. A merebant of this 
ftty infoinicd me that his whole family had _slept for two 
months in the vaults of Ins warehouse, tearing that their 
residence might lie shaken down m the night. 

“ As we lode along from Aci lie-ale to Taormina) all the 
rattling of the diligence over the rough .road could not 
th own the avvlul noise. There was a strong smell of sul¬ 
phur in the air, and the thiut pants of smoke from the 
lower crater continued to increase in strength. The sun 
was tierce aud hot, and the edges of the sulphureous clouds 
shone with a dazzling whiteness. A mounted soldier over¬ 
took us, and rode beside the diligence, talking with the 
postilion. He had been up to the mountain, and was 
taking his report to the governor of the district. The 
heat of the day and the continued tremor of the air lulled 
me mto a sort of doze, when I was suddenly aroused by a 
cry from the soldier and tho stopping of the diligence. At, 
the same time, there was a terrific peal of sound, followed 
by a jar which must have shaken the whole island. Wc 
looked up to Efua, which was fortdnutily m full view 
before 11 s. An immense mass of snow-white smoke had 
burst up from the crater and was rising perpendicularly 
into the air, its rounded volumes rapidly whirling one over 
tho other, yet urged with such impetus that they only 
rolled outwards alter they had ascended to an immense 
height. It might Iiave been one minute or five—for I Was 
so entranced by this wonderful spectacle that I lost r tlie 
sense of time—but it seemed 'instantaneous (so rapid and 
violent were the effects of the explosion), when.there stood 
in the air, based on the summit of tbe mountain, a mass of 
smoke four or five miles high, and shaped precisely like the 
Italian pine tree. 

“ This outburst seemed t# have relieved the mountain, 
for the tremors were now less violent, though the terrible 
uoisc still droned iu tbisair, and earth, and sea. And now, 
from the base of the tree, three white streams slowly crept 
into as many separate chasms, against the walls of which 
played the dickering glow of the binning lava. The 
column of smoke and flamo was still hurled upwards, and 
the tree, after standing about ten minutes—a new and 
awful revelation of the active forces of nature—gradually 
rose and spread, lost its form, and, slowly moved by a light 
w ind (the first that disturbed the dead calm of the day), 
bent over to the eastward. Wc resumed our course. The 
vast belt of smoko at last arelied over the strait, hereabout 
twenty miles wide, and sank towards the distant Calabrian 
shore. As we drove under it, fof some miles of our way, 
the sun was totally obscured, and the sky presented the 
singular spectacle of two hemispheres of clear blue, jvith a 
brood belt of darkness drawn between them. There was a 
hot, sulphureous vapour in the air, aud showers of white 
ashes fell from time to time. We were distant about 
twelve miles, iu a straight line, from tbe crater; but the 
air was so clear, evon under tho shadow of tho smoke, that 
I could distinctly trace the downward movement of the 
rivers of lava. 

“This was the eruption, at last, to which all the 
phenomena of the morning bad been only preparatory. 


For flic first time in ten years tbe depths of Etna had been 
stirred, and 1 thanked God for iny detention at Malta, and 
the singular hazard of travel which had brought me here, 
to his very base, to witness a scc.iej' tho impressiou of 
which I shall never lose to my dying day.” 
r 

Ini,and Vaiks fob Invaiids.—A correspondent of 
tho Luv-ccb a bhort time since, says: “I happen to 
have wandered about in search of health to many of tho I 
famous Resorts for invalids, both on the continent and in 
this country; and, after finding the cast wind everywhere 
abroad, without English comforts indoors to defend my- 
belf from it—after being chilled in the summer by the 
drizzle of the sea-coast, and shivering in the winter at ■ 
Hath, Leamington, Cheltenham, and elsewhere—I stum¬ 
bled, by chance, aud with no sanitary foresight of my own, 
on a spot precisely such as you have described in your 
article as likely to be the most salubrious — ‘ an iulaud 
mountainous district, with a westerly exposure, and pro¬ 
tected from the east and north winds'—aud found thei e, 
among the mountains of Cumberland, a climate in all 
respects more grateful than any I had met with iu the 
south. I had triul for some years, both as an invalid and 
after recovering my health, of the climate in question, aud 
have been long so convinced of its great superiority to most 
of those resorted to by invalids, that I have ofteu urged 
upon medical men the importance of making its virtues 
known to tho profession at large. Few members of the 
medical profession, however, who have made the subject of 
climate their study, arc acquainted with the Cumberland 
mountains, except as summer tourists; and most of them 
with whom I have conversed think of tbe country as a 
hyperborean region, uninhabitable in winter except by the 
’aborigines—a land of mist and ehowers, surrounded by 
mountains sheeted iu snow from October till May—quite 
unacquainted with the fact, that within the embraces of 
these rugged hills lie scenes of fairy beauty aud sheltered 
sunny uooks such as the invalid may in vain search for 
elsewhere throughout England. At Ambleside, Grasmere,, 
and pei haps especially on the breast of Skiddaw, where 
there is a rich sheltered slope, called, by Gray the poet, 

‘ the sweetest nook in all the lakes/ protected from the 
east by Lattrig, and from tho north by Skiddaw, looking 
forth to a scene of lakes, and plains, and tumultuous monn- j 
tains, unrivalled for beauty and grandeur, there may lie- 
found localities better adapted to many invalids than any 
of onr sea-coasts or great wateiing-places, and with which, 
for au'invalid of English habits, no continental resort can \ 
be compared.” 

As Episodb in an Entbbtainmbnt.—“ It is' diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain,” says a modern writer, "the accurate 
statistics of beatings in Egypt. So many of these execu¬ 
tions are reported to end in death, that sometimes I hesi¬ 
tate to believe; although, to be sure, there are dozens of 
well-established instances. A thousand blows are no joke. I 
.... In Upper Egypt, n very respectable old gentleman, 
who had no reason to think he had given cause of displea- j 
sure, received one day the visit of an amiable, soft-spoken j 
personage from Cairo, armed with full powers to represent 
his highnoss Ahmet Pasha. Tbe gnest was welcomed with 
politeness and hospitality—not unmixed, of course, with 
apprehension; and a splendid supper refreshed him after 
his long journey. When the meal was concluded, ami 
hands were washed, the uew-comei, asTie delicately parted 
his well-trimmed moustache with the amber mouth-picce 
of the offered pipe, said: ‘ Now to-business. With infinite 
regret I inform thee, my master 1 that 1 have comb hither 
the bearer of orders to give thee five hundred blows imme¬ 
diately on my arrivuL It will lie better for both parties to 
despatch this unpleasant affair as speedily as possible. 
Thou wilt allow me, therefore, to issue the necessary 
orders. Ati, Giatlar, do you 1- duty 1* Tho astounded Nazir 
roared for mercy; but ere tbe first spiral whiff of smoke 
from the visitor's elegantly pursed lips bad reached the 
rafters, tlie operation had commenced, anil it was nearly 
over before if second pipe was required.” 
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worthy of Hansom, until at the long? ascent of older date than that for whicl} she now wore the 
Highgate Hill the horse showed signs of giving j outward marks of grief. She was by no means 
in,°and the passenger, a young and handsome beautiful; but whatever her heart’s history might 
man of about twenty-five, had time to look about have been—and one ffelt sure it was a sad one—■ 
him, and to mark the changes which even three the sorrow of her lot had leflf her soul tranquil, 
years liad made in the scenes of his childhood, and the earthly hopes which had passed away had 
At length the cab drew up, and Allan Grant stood* been replaced by something better, whilst her 
at the door of an old-fashioned house of redjmcks, countenance was calm and cloudless as that of a 
in the most rural part of Highgate, waiting for sifmtner sky at evening. Her voice, too, was soft i 
admission. * and pleasant, clear as falling water, which could 

Once upon a time this hqnso had been a retreat be heardTabove many louder, noisier sounds. One 
of sueli extreme isolation and retirement* that it felt instinctively that Margaret’s would be the 
might have been considered dull and rlhhote; but liumairprescnce to desire in the time of suffering, 
the days of Highgatc's rurality have long passed or in the hour of death. 

away ; aucl as Allan Grant waited, he could plainly The brother was not unlike her; but there was 
distinguish the noisy rumble of omnibus wheels more of fire and of youth in him: lie was, more- 
and the rush of the railway engine in the distance, over, far handsomer for a man than his half-sister 
Still, the Elms was by no means one of those could ever have been for a woman ; and it was the 
old, dingy, smoky dwellings which one meets kind of face which one loved to look upon, for 
with here and there amid terraces ana squares of; truth and steadiness of purpose were clearly 
modern houses, both fn Holloway and Islington, i written there. 

It retained its richly planted garden, with its fine It was the 1st of May, and scarcely seven 
cedar and spreading chesnut, and, withal, i£g look o’clock, when AHan reached his old home ; but t.hc 
of trim neatness and solid comfort, nay, we had brother and sister remained seated by the fire, for 
almost said of country cleanliness.* Whatever ' the aspect of things without was not cheery. The 
struggles the owner of the^lms waged with Lon- ! buds and flowers crept out slowly, and spring 
don blacks and smuts, they were victorious, and voices seemed afraid to sing, as though it would 
each year there was a perceptible odour of paint be but to mock the dead. There was much to 
and an obvious increase of whiteness in the win- ask and to tell on either side. Allan's mother 
dow frames without, and on the panels within the bad been suddenly called from life to death, and 
hoti.-e, 1 had passed away in sleep so gently, that no one 

Yes, there it stood, a fine specimen of a class of had known of the solemn moment of departure, 
dwellings almost extinct within six or eight miles There had been no preparation, no change, which 
of town; its white posts and chains still serving .could be marked or remembered. It seemed, 
for the public swings of the village children, as ' Margaret said, a simple falling asleep in time, to 
they had served their grandfathers before them; ' awake in eternity. 

the three old elms still as formally and carefully “What a comfort you must have been, Margaret, 
trimmed, and the jargonelle pear tree fin the gable in a life which bnt for you would have been so 
as well pruned ae when Highgate was indeed a lonely! You have been more than any of her own 
rustic place. . children to her." „ 

Three yean nearly bad passed away since AHan “ It is for this, Allan—to cemfort the lonely 1 
Grant stood on the threshold of his childhood's mean—that single ones are left. It would bo a 
home, and it seemed to him that the shadow *of sad thing if maiden sisters and daughters and 
that solemn visitant, who someth surely and to all, aunts «conld be of no useand an involuntary 
yet hovered there; for he knew that the dark* sigh escaped her* e as if the unwelcome thought 
browed reaper had within a very little time laid would obtwide that sbe was essential to no one 
low the mother of the fiupily, even as the grass of ’ now. This was the only thought that could make 
the field, with one stroke of his remorseless scythe, i her feci lonely. 

It was to a changed^ and mournful hearth, then, I “And now you and I must begin a quiet 
that .he returned after hia long residence on the j bachelor and spinster life together, Margaret," 
Continent with an uncle, who bad adopted him as i he said; and as he looked on her calm face he 
his heir some six years previously, and at whose 1 meant it. “ You must keep in the old Elms, and 
death, which had only lately occurred, he found ! I shall make it my head-quarters, if you will let 
himself possessed of considerable property. It is I me; for I must, I suppose, go and visit iny re- 
indeed rare to return, after an absence shorter than j lations a little, after so lung an absence; but I 
Allan’s had beeu, and to find no vacant places %t I shall like to think of this as home Rtill.” 
hearth or board. Allan was to find three. His j “ I shall always like to see you, you may’ be 
mother was dead, and both of his younger sisters 1 sure of that; but you will have another home 
were married. But one member of the family re- I before long, I hope, and a wife. Mamma so often 
mained to welcome him hoifie, and this was his said she had only one wish, which was to see you 
half-sister Margaret. < I happily married. Poor mamma! she had a great 

She it was who opened the door. Her welcome, ‘ idea, you know, of marrying people, and yet she has 
although calm, was tender; and as she led the had little cause to rejoice in any match thut has 
way to the favourite^!tting-room, her pale serious come under my notice.” 
fece was lit up with au expression of quiet joy and “ Not ir: Grace’s P ’’ 

sedate thankfulness. There was a subdued and “ Oh, Grace is so lately married, that I can 

somewhat mournful tone in her voice of greeting, scarcely tell you; but I fear she will have many 

and a thoughtful habitual hush in her manner, hard lesions to learn with that strong will and 

which spoke of an acquaintance with sorrow of' high spirit of hers. I spent one week with her at 
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Manchester soon after their marriage. She has a 
comfortable home, and I think a good sort of 
husband; but she is intellectually superior, feels 
it, and makes him feel it too.” 

“ Shame upon .her 1” said Allan. “ And 
Marion—is it' better with her than it was P 
Since the child’s, birth, does she stay at home 
more P" 

# Margaret shook her head, and replied: "»I 
cannot see any change, at least not for the belter. 
AVe hoped so much from tho tie which a young 
baby would be to her, and expected that it would 
bring out many bidden points of line and Vomanly 
character; but, dear Allan, it requires something 
more than baby power to conquer habits of frivolity 
and love of pleasure; and, after all, if men will 
take girls fresh from boarding-school, and thrust 
them prematurely into the cares and burdens of 
domestic life, with no more * knowledge of its 
duties than the infant at the breast, I can scarcely 
pity them for their comfortless homes and ill- 
regulated households.” 

“ It is very disappointing; for if Edmund Ellison 
be at all like what he was at college, he has quiet 
domestic tastes, and might soon be taught to lovo 
his home. It seemed a very suddenly got up 
affair: how did he come to kuow Marion ? ” 

“ I thought we had told you; hut mamma was 
not very fond of talking about it. Dr. Ellison 
came over to see after old Dr. Hand's practice, 
which lie was about to leave, and Mrs. Farley, 
who piqued herself on being the girl’s grand, 
patroness, asked them to meet him one night at a 
quiet party. Tt seems he was taken at once. 

They only met two or three times more before 
ho asked permission of mamma to propose.” . 
. “ Aqd this is all he knew of tho woman with ' 

wliom he designed to go through life, who was to 
be the educator of his children, his wife, his com- : 
panion, his solace in sorrow, the sharer of his joy 
—the mistress of his housk ! I do agree with you, 
Margaret, that a man who is so foolish does 
deserve his lot. Just as if a pair of bright eyes, a j 
tine figure, a charming voice, and a few accomplish¬ 
ments, were the only requisites dor a wife.” 

” We shall expgct you to be very careful, after 
your severe judgment of poor Edmund Ellison.” 

“ Indeed you may; but with such pictures of: 
matrimony as have fallen under my notice, I 
incline to follow uncle Bartlett’s example. 

“ Undo Bartlett’s! he was not, surely, a happy 
specimen of celibacy.” 

“ Perhaps not; but he only made himself 
miserable.” 

” Think better of it, Allan; think how many it 
is in your power to make happy. I long to see 
you- in a home of your own, with such a woman 
as I can picture ” 

.“But lutve neA’er seen ; confess, Margaret.” 

“ No, I will not confess; bat a wiser than yon 
or I has said: ‘ Whoso iindeth a wife, findetli a 
good thing,’ always supposing he gets a, good 
wife. And now, good night. Amidst all this 
talking about wives, I bad forgotten to congratu¬ 
late you on tho property you have had. left you. 
May Gml add his blessing, and then you will be 
truly rich.” 

As she said this, she kissed him fervently. 

Such demonstrations of affection w efe not usual 


with Margaret Grant, and her brother understood 
how deep must be tho feeling which prompted 
the act. He returned her kiss with warmth, and 
they parted for the night. 

In a few minutes the wesry traveller was 
pondering in the silence of his chamber upon the 
past, present, and future. The world was open 
before him; and with youtfi, health, and fortune 
in his possession, rt would scarcely have been 
natural for bis feelings to have partaken' very 
largely of regret. Ilia uncle, with whom, since he 
left college, be had spent a considerable portion of 
liis time itr travelling, was so selfish, eccentric, 
and .at times irritable, that although from habit 
Allan had experienced something of attachment 
to him, he conld not be expected to feel any 
poignant grief at his loss. For his mother, from 
whom for so many years he had been separated, 
except for short intervals, and whose life had been 
a season of anxiety and suffering, he conld only 
feel thankfulness that in the’evening of her life, so 
full of storms and tempests, she lind found a quiet 
haven, and had at last sank like a weary child to 
rest, frosting in God. 

Had Allan Grant seen no brighter pictures of 
married life than that his own home, he might 
well huvo shrunk from an imitation, and, taking 
uncle Bartlett as his example, have vowed celiba- 
1 cy for ever. His father, after a tolerably happy 
union of ten years with Margaret’s mother, hud, 
i when his little daughter was but eleven years of 
ago, rashly made an offer of liis hand and heart to 
the child's governess. He did not profess, as lie 
certainly did not feel, any especial affection for the 
somewhat vapid, weak-minded Grace Meadows; 
but he did nqt like the interference, the plots, and 
the speculations of bis friends and neighbours. 
The child, ti%>, was dull with its grandmother; and 
then ho wanted some one to keep his house and 
mind his domestic affairs. And, as for Grace, she 
wan of course, supposed to be very thankful and 
vAy happy. She might have married a man in 
hex own station of life, who would have loved and 
cherished her till death parted them; but it was 
a temptation to be mistress of the Elms and a 
bankers wife; and the young governess con¬ 
sented. There were plenty of mortifications in 
store; but these could not be avoided, and she 
hoped to live them down. 

Miss Margaret did not relish her governess for 
a mamma. Miss Margaret's friends looked coldly 
on the upstart Mrs. Grant; bat the worst of all 
was, that her husband looked coldly too; and the 
j Elms was seldom gladdened bjr his presence. Ho 
. spent the wiffter evenings at his club, and the 
! sqinmer season, when he conld be spared from 
business, with friends in the Highlands, jaunting 
and Bhooting, thinking little of home, and all the 
while really believing that he was a good husband 
and father (considering his wife was no companion 
to hitn, and his children were so young) if he sup¬ 
plied them with pocket money, maintained the ex¬ 
penses of the establishment, and never treated 
them with positive unkiiulncmj. 

Perhaps under happier circumstances Margyet 
might have allowed her heart to harden more and 
more towarda her step-mother; but her helpless, 
lonely sorrow, and the appealing look with which 
she once said, after a long, weary absence of her 
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husband, during a timo of great illness, “Love 
me, Margaret dear; I have none else to love me " 
—touched her deeply; and, by degrees, the cold¬ 
ness wore away, and she became as a rock to her 
weak and broken-hearted step-mother, and a true 
elder sister to the three children, for whom, espe¬ 
cially for Allan, she entertained the strongest af¬ 
fection. ' 

At length the curtain fell on this drama o? ma¬ 
trimonial life. Mrs. Grant was left a widow; and 
Margaret, in the first bloom of early womanhood, 
was at times almost ready fb sink under her re¬ 
sponsibilities at home, and ere twenty cummers 
had passed over her head to cry, “ Oh, that I bad 
wings like a dove.” But, better than the wings 
which would have borne her away, the Merciful 
One gave her the Spirit which was to teach her to 
•bend her neck to the yoke; and long afterwards 
would she own that it had been good for her thus 
to bear it in her youth. 

The property which ‘Mr. Grant left hfa family 
astonished all the world by its insignificance. 
The old house at the Elms, however, still looked 
externally the same. To keep up appearance^ was 
one of Mrs. Grant's maxims; and, although it was 
pretty well understood th|t the young ladies 
would have no fortunes, the mother carried it off 
well by sending them to fashionable schools, and 
giving them what she would hnve'callcd a first- 
rate education. So they passed very nearly from 
Mrs. Robinson’s establishment by Hyde Park to 
the altar at the parish church, with an interval of 
two years in one case, and three in the other, of 
idleness, visiting, desultory reading, fancy work,, 
love dreams, and romance: and this was their 
education. Is it hard to say that .tlio^path way to 
the altar is crowded with women thus wretchedly 
educated ? *■ 

The honr was ten, and Marjon Ellison sate at 
her late breakfast. Her husband’s empty cup and 
plate stood on the table, his hasty meal was con¬ 
cluded, and he was abroad on his day's labour. A 
caller was announced; a denial was on the lips of 
the young mistress of the house; but it was too 
late. Allan Grant was in the room. Several 
times already had be seen Jus sister; but the tete- 
a-tete which he so earnestly desired, and from 
which she as strenuously shrank, had hitherto been 
denied. All tbat be saw and heard of Marion was 
unsatisfactory, and tended to increase his anxiety; 
and before he left Highgate for a visit to liis dif¬ 
ferent relations in the country, he resolved to 
speak to her seriously on the frivolous life Bhe was 
leading—a life which, whilst it might be innocent 
in design, was fatal to domestic peace, and laid he( 
open to many of those remarks to which no mar¬ 
ried woman should give occasion. 

" I am an early visitor, Marion, and you a late 
riser. I hope you will forgive me, but I have an 
appointment in the City at noon, and was anxious 
to see you. I am going into Norfolk in a Tew 
days before settling down to business.” 

“Settling to busmess! You, with all tbat 
money, thinking of Business! Well, the love of 
money is a growing evil, I have heard.” 

_ “ I am not going to attend to the bank, Ma¬ 
rion, for the love of money, so much as for the love 
of occupation. I could not bear to lead an idle 


life, and I have always hod the greatest possible 
horror of a man without an object.” 

“ I should have thought you would try to get 
into parliament.” 

“I may havo some ambition .of that sort for a 
future time; but 1 must gain a great deal more 
•knowledge of the world, and of myself more than 
all, before I shall consider that I am a fit repre¬ 
sentative of the people. I am not twenty-five 
yet; when I am thirty-five it will be time enough 
to think of that: but I came to have a little free, 
quiet talk with you, Marion. You know I have 
never seed you alone since my return.” 

“I hate tete-a-Utez; they always end cither in 
quarrels, or lectures aud penitence. Now I will 
save yon the trouble of opening the discourse. 
You are come to know—for Margaret has been at 
me already— if I am going to Hampton Court 
with the Aschams. ‘I certainly am—I have pro¬ 
mised. Edmnud says I may, and there is an end 
of it.” 

“ That was but a small part of my mission; 
your joining that, party to Hampton Court is only 
one step in a most unsatisfactory line of conduct. 
Do you think, Marion, that a young married 
woman can take part in picnics and concerts, 
parties to the theatre and opera, evening parties 
and morning sights, without her husband, and not 
draw some remarks on herself? ” 

“ Let the world talk; I am tired of listening to 
its slanderous voice, and am proof against all it 
syys of me.” 

“That is impossible, Marion; you cannot be 
proof against it. Whilst you are a citizen of the 
world, you must be subject to its laws, its stan¬ 
dards ; but seriously, do you think that the com¬ 
panions you have chosen are fit for you ? are, they 
likely to do you good ? ” 

“ They are patients of Edmund’s, and one must, 
as a doctor’s wife, be civil to people; besides, 
really, if my husband finds no, fault with me, I 
cannot see that others have any business to inter¬ 
fere." 

Allan- looked sadly on her—so sadly, that slio 
was touched,; and/, with the impulsive manner 
usual with fccr, she said: “ You are right. I do 
draw remarks down upon me. 1 know it is said 
that I anv a gay, giddy thing, unfit for Edmund’s 
wife; and they never spoke truer words. 1 am 
not fit for a wife, least of all for his; but oh! 
Allan, it is cruel work to learn this now. I am 
not fit for a wife—but whose fault is that ? Was 
it my fault that I was brought up to expect some 
brilliant match—some wonderful stroke of fortune, 
and to dream all my girlhood of little short of a 
coronet ? Was it my fault that when I entered 
my married home, I Knew the details of domestic 
economy and management but by name, and fan¬ 
cied that house-keeping, and so forth, went on by: 
machinery; and that if at thy end of the week I 
added up the sum on the slate which cook 
brought me, and entered it into my book, I had 
done all that was to be expected of me, and was a 
tolerable manager ? Was it my fault that I did 
not know the look or the name of a single joint in 
the butcher's stall, and that my only acquaintance 
with meat and poultry was on the table P I de¬ 
clare to you, Allan, no * Dora * could he more ig¬ 
norant, and ho ‘ Dora’ could ever have been worse 
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trained than -Iand she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

“ But, dear Marion, not to blame yon for this— 
for I know there is much truth in what you say- 
do you take the night means to improve F Many 
a woman, I dare say, has had to educate herself 
after marriage: .will not you begin the work ? " J 

“ It might have been, but I have lost heart. I 
did think before baby was born that I should 
never care to leave home, if I might but have the 
blessing of a living baby of my very own. But 
the baby came; I got well slowly, and people ad¬ 
vised me to go out for a little change, trad not to 
confine myself so closely. Poor mamma herself 
said that I could know nothing of the manage¬ 
ment of babies, which was true, for I am half one 
myself. Yet I do believe I could have kept at 
home for the baby’s sake, if I had felt that it 
really depended on me; but they got it a first-rate 
nurse, who managed mo and baby too, I think, 
and I have very little to do with it now.” 

“ You don’t surely mean this to go on. That 
baby—he will not always be pne—how will he 
learn to love you if you are so little with him P ” 

“Ho will soon learn not to lovo the, if Ed¬ 
mund's relations have much to do with him; but 
that they shall not, while I live,” she said almost 
fiercoly. 

Allan took no notice of the speech; he knew 
that Marion had never lived on terms of anything 
like cordiality with her husband’s relations; but 
he knew as little of the cause, and was disposed to 
believe it a matter of course that such should be 
the case. So he again renewed the subject of the 
visiting, and urged on her, with more earnestness, 
perhaps, than wisdom, to devote herself to her bus- 
ban^ and her home. Again the fiery spirit rose, 
and, telling him that she knew her duty without 
his interferenfce, she rose proudly to leave the 
room, when again some softer feeling caused her 
to steal round to himdnd, laying her hand softly 
on his shoulder, she said :— 

“ Forgive me; my present life is a burden to me. 
I would gladly change with that girj crying 
primroses in the street, if I could free myself from 
an engagement, into which I had no business to 
enter. Allan, never marry at all if you wish to be 
happy. You think me bad, but I am o sample of 
most wives of my station of life—that poor genteel 
station, the worst and most anomalous of all. No, 
don’t preach; don’t talk any more to me, dear; 
all you say is too true to be borne. Think as 
kindly of me as you can, Allan; judge mo as 
lightly; God help mo; I need not man's judg¬ 
ment and, kissing him fervently, and saying she 
heard a caller, she left him alone. 

- He rose to depart, but not until he had looked 
round her pretty morning room. There were 
. many little nfarlc8 of a loving hand’s work there. 
The small conservatory.filled with choice flowers 
—the surprise which her husband had prepared for 
her nearly a year ago, when she recovered from 
her confinement with the little one. The*shelves, 
with their neatly-bound *books, the writing-table, 
and the luxurious chair—all a little, beyond the 
usual furniture of tho'aparlmehts of the middle 
classes. And for this home, so bright, and new, 
and pleasant—for the husband who lyid brought 
her to it, and would have loved and’cherished her 


through life—she had no practical love, no grateful 
duty. Alas, poor wife! where can thy joy be, if 
not at home ? 

As he passed down stairs and out' at the hall 
door, two figures, that of a dashing widow and her 
daughter, met him on the step. It seemed that he 
knew them, but could not recall their names, or 
where he had seen them last; but one thing was 
! plain? that the association was unpleasant. And, 

' puzzling himself all the way to discover it, but in 
i vain, he arrived at the Elms. 


| • DOWN THE CLYDE. 

i It has become very much the fashion of lato to 
I view Glasgow in the light of a drunken pest, a 
gigantic dram-shop; and to represent her working, 
men and women as the most improvident, whisky- . 
drinking,*anti-Fathcr Mathew population in her * 
Majesty's dominions. Nover was a poor town s« 

, kicked and knocked about and jeered at. Whether 
the venerable city of St. Muugo is altogether 
deserving of this severe treatment it is not our 
present purpose to determine. The conviction of 
the writer certainly is that, in regard to drunken 
statistics, Glasgow, ^fth her teeming population of 
nearly half a million souls, is neither better nor 
worse than other large manufacturing towns. If 
the public-houses of Glasgow can tell many 
| sorrowful tales of God-given intellects shamefully 
degraded, of wasted opportunities, of heart-broken 
! wives and cruelly neglected children, so also can the 
, vaults and gin-palaces of Manchester, Birmingham, 

’ or Bradford. But, as we have said, it is not our 
; present purpose to discuss this question. All wc 
mean to dots, to draw a little picture of the Glasgow 
| artisan, more soberly coloured, perhaps, than he is 
; usually represented to his friends. 

| It is a lovely morning in the early part of 
' August, and wc *are standing with about three 
| hundred others on the deck of a trig little steamer 
{ which is moored alongside the bridge wharf at the 
Broomielaw of Glasgow. The “Reindeer” and 
her living freight are dressed out in holiday attire. 

' Flags are flying from all possible and impossible 
! places. A band of music is discoursing most 
, excellent harmony frdln the small deck between 
i the paddle-boxes. There is much joking on 
1 the part of the young, and of friendly discussion 
1 among the elders. There is great stowing away 
, of baskets and shawls and umbrellas (for your 
Glasgow man has no great faith in the weather); 
while above all there *rise» every now and then 
the pleasant laughter of innumerable children, 

! whose faces are scarcely less sunny and bright and 
’unclouded than are the heavens themselves this 
1 glorious morning. Reader, it is a working man’s 
| pleasure party, and thus it came about. 

| We are in the employment of an engineering 
firm mustering in all from four to five hundred 
i hands, men and boys. Our annual holidays are in 
| July, but instead of wasting our time among tho 
i booths and merry-go-rounds and drinking tents of 
! the fair, we determined rafher to inhalo for a day 
the fresh breezes of heaven, by sailing away up 
{ one of the beautiful highland lochs diverging from 
| the north bank of the Clyde. No sooner said than 
: done. A committee is appointed, subscriptions 
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towards (he desired end are received from all our huge but helpless companion lashed to her stern; 
shop-mates who approve of the movement (the the smart river boat, bearing the merchants of 
vouugstrrs being of course exempt); the list is Glasgow in thousands from their coast residences 
liberally headed by a sum from our employers, the to the scene of their daily labours, or the heavy 
steamer is chartered, and hero we are en route for sea-going steamer, the dull, monotonous beat of 
j Lochgoilhead, one of the most picturesque spots whose paddles is easily distinguishable in the dis- 
i within easy distance of Glasgow. „ tanco. We have passed Dumbarton Castle, that 

1 We have n few strangers on board, (invited ' most singular of Scottish strongholds, and we 
i guests,) who are struck by the aspect of the I ptpider for a few seconds over the curious vicissi- 
■ 1 harbour as we drop slowly down the river at half j tudes of its history from the days of Alexander 
speed. Well they may. The difficulties, engineer- 1 the Second down to the Restoration, daring which 
ing and otherwise, overcome in the construction of ' time it was taken and retaken over and over again, 
the present harbour of Glasgow, make} it one of i Edward the First had it, and gave it into the kcep- 
tlie greatest triumphs of mind over matter which j ing of the black Monteith, the betrayer of Wallace, 
this country can exhibit, and constitute it’ an i and our cbeek crimsons as we think of that deed 
evidence of the indomitable energy and perse- j of shame. The unhappy Mary had it ; the Regent 
veranec of an intelligent and enterprising people, I Murray had it j Charles the First had it; Cromwell 
determined to turn their opportunities to account, j had it ; and now Victoria has it ; and wo are thank - 
‘Little more than half a century ago, the river ful wc live under he’ mild ai.d peaceful reign. 
*, Clyde at Glasgow was a sylvan stream, ilowing i We have passed Uu thriving little seaport of 
.silently among green meadows with not enough Greenock; we sail slowly under the stern of II. M. 
of water to float a Thames coal bargo. What ship “ Powerful,” which has been sent round here to 
is it now? A river some twenty or five-and- pick up recruits for the navy. Jack looks curious- 
twenty feet deep, confined by walls of 1 solid ly down at us from bis perch on the forecastle, 
i masonry, miles in length, along which are moored 11 o evidently doesn’t know what to mako of our 
! vessels of from 20 up to 2000 tons. There they craft; but he smiles good-humouredly, and we 
] are from all parts of the vvftVld; on one side dis- return the compliment by playing “ Hearts of 
' charging cotton and sugar from the east, west, Oak,” and giving him three lusty cheers as we 
and south ; guano from the Chinchc Islands; flour speed upon our way. We are now in mid-ebanncl, 
and provisions from the Stales and Canada; with a panorama of natural scenery spread out 
timber from Nova Scotia; oils and drugs from the before us which few countries can equal, still 
Levant; wines from Oporto, from Cadiz and fewer surpass. There is just cnongh of air stirring 
Madeira; fruits from Lisbon and Malaga; grain tfi clear tho atmosphere of the hot lmze ol an 
;! from Egypt; everything, in short, which tho early autumn morning. The sky is pure and 
; j operations of commerce demand, or that wealth" tloudless, and as we gaze upwards into the bluo 
|, and luxury can require: on the othor, loading iron, other, we think of Keats’ lines, so redolent of the 
•j and machinery, and coals, and ykrnA; and piece sweet summer time:— 

■ ‘ of every description, plain wtf printed, *< To him who hath been long in city pent, 

which, ere many months arc past, will be scattered ’Tis very sweet to look into the fan- • 

j over the vast plains of Hiildostan, decorating the Ami open luce of heaven ; to broutlie n prayer 

I digger’s wife at Melbourne or Balarat, or pcnetrqt- FuU in tUo 8mil ° o( 1,10 '* lue firmament.” 

I ing to the very confines of Chinese Tartary. Buck Wo east our eyes westward along tho low lying 
: ■ are the operations of the great civilizer commerce, line of the Ayrshire coast. We just discern’ the 
| and such is the growing and every-day aspect of outline,of Ailsa Craig, rising dim and spectral 

the once diminutive but now spacious harbour of like some Titan of,the ocean. Nearer ns are the 

j! Glasgow. We are rapidly clearing the city. On mountains of'Arran, with Goatfell, wild and rugged 
i every side, from the numerous irou ship-building and bare. /Nearer still are the Cumbrays, placed 

! [ yards with '#bieh .the banks of the river are like a cquple of sentinels, to guard the lovely 

studded for some miles below the bridges, the ear Clyde. Still nearer, with the sun resting upon its 
is startled by the noise of ” hammers closing rivets fertile slopes, is Bute, the garden of the west, the 
i up.” What is that immense mass lying in the mid- . Devonshire of Scotland. Turning our gaze north- 
die of the stream right ahead ? It is an iron screw . wards, we behold the purple mountains of Argyle- 
stcamerjust launched, bare un<l mastless. She must , shire towering one over another, and stretching 
be at least 2000 tons jf not more. As we approach away in every direction—grand and solitary as the 
gradually, we see that the top of the funnel of our pyramids of Egypt. Wo are now in Loch Long, 
little craft hardly reaches to her bulwarks. To- , ploughing our way up that romantic estuary. On 
; day this exquisite specimen of naval architecture' either side arc neat villas in every imaginable style 
, will be towed up to receive her machinery on board, of architecture; the Elizabethan, with its twisted 
and have her palace-like cabins decorated; and in gables and quaint carvings; th6 old Nortnan, low. 
six weeks hence, you may sec her lying in the : and arched; the pure Italian, carrying the mind 
( Mersey or Southampton water, with her yards away to Naples or Como, or lh bella Maggivre; 

square and shipshape, and her steam up, prepared down to the nondescript a flair in which arc united 
i fur a tussle with the Atlantic, or the Pacific, or all three and many others beside. We pass the 
the Mediterranean, as the case may be. , pretty little village of ‘Ardentiuny, celebrated in 

j r But we are now rapidly getting into blue water. j song; wc p,nss Garrick Castle, a Celtio stronghold 
I The muddy line of the river is becoming more of the olden timef; we pass more villas and more 
I pure and transparent. The stream is alive with castles, and now we are at our journey's end. 

! innumerable vessels of every shape and size; the Further we cannot go by sea. Light of heart and 
j little round-about, gaudily-painted tug, with her supple of limb, wo jump ashore, and the question 
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naturally arises, where to ? Family parties are be¬ 
ing formed for pienie-ing purposes in sequestered 
nooks. Nutting in the woods, and bathing, and 
wandering about the beach, picking up shells com¬ 
mon enough in themselves, but curious to those 
who have never before seen these simple specimens 
in their natural state, form the occupations of not 
a tew of our excursionists. Shall we scale that 
mountain, whose top seems almost touching 
'the deep blue of the sky P It is only some 18u) 
feet above the level of the sea. Or shall,we take 
a solitary ramble through “ Hell’s Glen P ”—soli¬ 
tary indeed it must be, for the valley, bearing 
this weird name is shut in by precipitous hills, 
where few living things are to be found save the 
wild fox or the black cock, or, it may be, a small 
drove of sheep and goats who pick up a scanty 
subsistence at their base. Now and then, indeed, 
you may stumble upon a shepherd’s hut, built of 
loose stones and turf. You are looking in and 
wondering how it is possible for the lungs of any 
human being to respire in such an atmosphere 
of peat-reek, when a very Cassius of a dog, lean 
and huugry-lpoking, Btarts from a green hillock, 
where it has been basking in tbe grateful sun¬ 
shine, and salutes you with a prolonged howl. 
“Collie" having satisfied himself that sheep¬ 
stealing is not tho object of your visit, quietly 
brushes off a refractory insect which has settled 
on his tail, and once more relapses into a state 
of semi-sohmoleUcy. How close and sultry it has 
become! There is a suspicious-looking thunder 
cloud hovering over us to the westward. If it' 
should break, there is neither nook nor cranny to 
protect us from the pelting of the pitiless storm.' 
Heavy drops begin to fall, and the air is so stifling 
t and oppressive as to be almost unbearable. We 
lnfrry nack, to tho nearest shieling and crave a 
shelter; which is freely accorded. The door is 
scarcely shut upon us when a Kvid flash lights np 
Hell’s Glen from end to «end, followed by a peal 
so prolonged and terrible as to make us hold our 
breath while we listen to it, rolling and reverberat¬ 
ing among the mountains until it dies away in the 
distance with a hollow groan^Jike the parting 
breath of some mighty giant. Dowii comes the 
rain in torrents, but it is soon over; ’^he sky is 
once more clear and bright; the swollen fountain 
streams are rushing downwards, and crossing 
each other like silver threads lacing the boddicc of 
a highland maiden. The purified atmosphere is 
fresh, bracing, and elastic; and, as we hurry back 
to join our friends, wo scarcely regret the oppor¬ 
tunity we have had of witnessing the effect of a 
thunder-storm among the mountains. Wc are 
soon re-cmhorked, nnd in due time Teach once | 
more the smoke-begrimed city. As we sail up ! 
the river, the shades of evening are closing in, and 
the lamps .glimmer *upon the bridges and along 
tfic quays. Our band ^trikes up a favourite 
Scottish air, and thn?e hundred lusty voices take 
up the burden of the old familiar strain, much to 
the astonishment of swarthy gentlemen ift red 
flannel jackets, who rush to tho aides of largo 
merchantmen to ascertain the reason of this un¬ 
usual display of vocalism. Then theft is much hand¬ 
shaking and helping of youngsters ashore (they are 
all baek scatheless, for a wonder), and each betakes 
■himself to his quiet pillow, satisfied that he has 


spent a pleasant and profitable holiday. A holy 
day it has indeed been to some, spent in commu¬ 
nion with God and his works in their grandest 
aspects. We can look back pleasantly on the day, 
and say we have seen and learnt something worth 
seeing and knowing. How think you, reader P 


SAI&T BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 1572. 

e 

[ixtbacts raoa TUB mdhoihb or ah bholisu travkli.ku.] 

In this .imaginary composition, it has been the 
writer’s ajm to present, through the less formal 
medium of correspondence, a representation of 
some of the facts attending the appalling trans¬ 
action of tho Massacre of the Huguenots. 

My dear Cousin—I suppose that my last letters 
have never reached you, either from some accident 
or in consequence of the suspicion and distrust 
with whioll even the slightest movements of 
foreigners*aro noticed here. * In fact, I know mos£ 
certainly that in Boveral instances letters have been 
opened; and were it not for the courage and deter¬ 
mination of my lord Walsingham,* there is no 
doubt that Englishmen would be annoyed in every 
possible manner. TIjp queen-mother and the 
Guisian party are convinced that her mqjesty is 
the great supporter of what they call the heresy, 
and it is only through fear that they refrain from 
measures of open violence against us. 

In tho midst of the terrible slaughter which I 
have witnessed lately here, I feel most grateful to 
God Almighty that my life has hitherto been pre¬ 
served, and 1 see how true the verses are which 
good master James Melvil, as you may remember, 
used td say t§ us;— 



If thow wald die one happie death. 

Lire weilk I couiuell thee!" 

•/intend to avail myself of the first opportunity 
of leaving France, but I cannot yet say when that 
will be; it is better for me, under present circum¬ 
stances, to follow implicitly the advice of my lord 
Walsingham, and he says that I must yet wait 
awhile till matters are somewhat more settled here. 
In the meantime 1 am staying at his house, ami 
shall employ my leisure in giving you some ac¬ 
count of the massacre which took place on the 
21th of last month. 

You know that I left Orleans on the 10th, ac¬ 
companied by Richard. I travelled leisurely 
towards Paris. The roads wese not very safe, and 
more than once we fell in with small parties of 
reitres or landsknechts coming from La Rochelle 
of Angoulthne, according ns they belonged to the 
protestant army or the Guisian faction. These 
gentlemen are well known for their marauding 
habits, and they seldom scruple to replenish their 
own purses at the expense of peaceful travellers; 
but our appearance must have been that of poverty, 
for, after examining us closely, the soldier would 
exclaim, “ JEin drivelling scholar!’’ and let us pro¬ 
ceed without any further molcltation. 

However, as we entered Blois, a circumstance 
occurred which will perhaps seem to you ludicrous, 

* The Kngluh ambassador. 


I 
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though Richard’s ready presence of mind alone I On the 21th (the fatal St. Bartholomew’s day) 
prevented the (roublesome consequences with which we arrived at the Porte d’Enfer just as the clock 
it might have been attended. The soldier on guard of the abbey of Saint Germain was striking five, 
allowed me to pass uninterrupted, as*I was on foot; You can have no conception of the bustle and con- 
but he stopped Richard, who happened to be on fusion which was then prevailing throughout Paris, 
horseback, having sprained his ankle. To th’o The marriage between madame Marguerite and 
question, “Whence are youP” Richard replied, the king of Navarre had assembled within the 
“From Scotland.”—“O! you Scots are all Hu- town all the most distinguished persohs of both 
guenots.”—“Huguenots! what’s that? We do not parties, and the general feeing was one of hap- 
know such people in Scotland.”—“ You have no pincss and satisfaction. Many people who ought 
mass,” said the soldier; " Vous, vous n’avez pas la to hayo known the character of Catherine do’ Me- 
messe.”—“Nomess, man P” replied Richard,mer- did better than they did, believed that the civil 
rily; " why, our children in Scotland go to mess wars were ended, and that the time had come when 
every day.”—“You"are a good fellow,” said the catholics end pyotestants would live happily togc- 
soldier, smiling and beckoning to him to proceed, thcr under the government of Charles ix. “ Mi 
“ pass on.”(*) lord Anglais,” said to me an old guardsman of 

Condd’s t rmy, as we were approaching the town, 
“ I shall fofjget our defeat at Jarnae and at Mon- 


* All this is matter of fact. 
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contour if they-allow us, as they say they will, our 
temples, our ministers, and our synods." 

I ought to have told you, that for the purpose 
of calling upon that illustrious philosopher, master 
Ramus, on our way to my lord Walsingham, we 
entered by the porte Saint Jacques. This gate 
leads to the scholastic part of Paris. The univer¬ 
sity has its seat there; there are to be seen the 
.different colleges and schools, the king’s printing 
office, and the celebrated Sorbonne, founded by the 
confessor of Louis ix. The streets were £ till full 
of students, and in spite of the hay and straw most 
plentifully scattered, the noise was deafening. With 
the greatest difficulty we pushed on our horses 
through the crowd. A party of icoliers. were en¬ 
gaged in a very serious metaphysical argnmout 
under the porch of the college de Bayeux. “ Long 
live Aristotle and Cbarpentier 1” "Ramus for 
ever!’’ “ Aristotle is the beast'of the Apocalypse!" 
“Aristotle is the father of theology!” Such were 
a few of the exclamations by which propositions 
were enforced and deductions contradicted. 

Cbarpentier, you know, besides,setting up for a 
stanch disciple of the Stagyrite, is also a violent 
papist, whilst Ramus.had brought uporf himself i 
the hatred of the Roman Catholics as much by his 
religious views as by the unsparing manner in 
which he attacked Aristotle. The dispute raged 
most fiercely, and had assumed all the proportions 
of a bond fuh battle. 

“ Prayj sir," said I to a young man who seemed 
rather move composed than the others, “ will you 1 
kindly direct me to-the house of master Ramus P” 

“ The first street to your right, and the third 
house in the street. Tell master Ramus,’’ added* 
the student, in an nnder tone of voice, “ that his 
life is in danger; they have sworn to kill him.” 

’ “ Well,”, thought I-. 


My dear Cousin-r-I ha’d written so far when I 
was interrupted in the middle of my last letter by 
Richard, who had come to tell mo that my lord 
Walsingham wished to sec me immediately; on 
entering my lord’s study, I found him sitting at a 
table covered with papers, and apparently very 
much out of temper. A few yards from him, on 
the same side of the table, stood a mw , whoso 
features I shall never forget as long as I live. I 
have seen the abbot of Croasragwell, I liavo seen 
the murderer of Darnley, I have seen Poltrot, the 
assassin of the duke de Guise, but the most repul¬ 
sive looking individual it has ever been my fate to 
meet with is certainly the one who was this morn¬ 
ing in my lord Walsingham’s study.' 

As I entered the room, my lord took from the 
table a packet of letters, and giving them to me, 
“ I believe, Mr. Montague,” said he, “ that this 
belongs t& your’ You may easily imagine what my 
feelings were when, glancing at the letters, I found 
them to be those I had directed to you, bearing the 
date of June 10th, July 3rd and 7th, Augqst 1st, 
4 th, and 8tli—letters which you had never received. 

“ You may thank that gentleman,” continued 
my lojd with a sneer, “ for the recovery of your 
correspondence. Monsidhr de Besme, allow me to 
introduce to you my worthy relative, Mr. Henry 
Montague.’’* » 

I shuddered almost instinctively at* the name of 


Besme, and this escaped the observation neither of 
my lord nor of the Frenchman. 

“ I hope, monsieur,” said my lord, “ you will 
excuse this young man; he was an intimate friend 
of the late admiral, and cannot forget him." 

M. de Besme bit his lips, and bowed silently. 

, “ This disagreeable business,” my lord went on, 

“ is now happily finished, and I hope that her ma¬ 
jesty,my most gracious sovereign, will have no more 
reasons to complain that the liberty of her subjects 
is interfered with.” 

“ 1 have been desired,” answered de Besme, 
rising, “ to give your lordship the assurance that 
the person who seized Mr. Montague's letters will 
be severely punished. As for the death of admiral 
Coligny, you are awaro that the conspiracy.’’ 

“ Pshaw, monsieur, the conspiracy! No such 
thing! If the Huguenots had conspjrcd, they 
would not have gone so clumsily to work. The^ 
king of Navarre and Odet de Chatillon know" 
better thau that .... But I decline meddling 
witli such matters; let liis majesty Charles ix sec 
that English subjects are not molested, and yon 
need hot fear my endeavouring to discover who 
killed the admiral.” 

“Who ever did it,” replied M. de Besme, 
moving towards the ddbr, “ struck at the root of 
our unfortunate disturbances. The Huguenots are 
crushed.” . 

“ Ha! ha!’’ exclaimed my lord; “ remember 
the motto, monsieur, ‘ You may hammer upon the 
anvil as much as you please; you will only wear out 
your tools.’ Good morning, monsieur do Besme.” 

Whilst all this conversation had been going on, 

' 7 listened with the greatest attention, noticing, 
at the same time, the efforts my lord Walsingham 
made to suppress his anger, and the fierceness 
which glo«#d in the ruffian’s looks (for it is Besme, 
as you know, who murdered admiral de Coligny). 

When the French bravo had left the room, my 
lorf) said to me: '“Montague, unless you will 
tiust entirely to me and follow all my directions, 
trjiling as they may appear, I cannot answer for 
your safety. Besme, I perceive, is likely to re¬ 
member, that you were the friend of monsieur 
l’amiral.” 

“ But my lord,” answered I, “ an English¬ 
man ——" • 

“An Englishman,” replied sir Thomas Wal¬ 
singham, “ may be stilettoed at a street corner 
in the dusk of the evening. Then try and find out 
the assassin that dealt the blow.” 

I professed myself ready to adopt every sug¬ 
gestion, every plan which might seem most advis¬ 
able to my load, and retired after having heartily 
thanked him for the trouble he had taken in my 
behalf. 

And now to return from this digression. I was 
relating to you the visit I paid to poor master 
Ramus,* when my lsrd Walsingham’s messenger 

* Most of our readers nro no doubt aware, that this great 
mathematician and philosopher was distinguished by tho 
oH'orts he mado to destroy tho scholastic tea riling then pre- 

_ 11 L ^ L _ 11 it. . i.HonsLiilea Till* liia 


Christianity, are lees known than hi! extensive learning. Born 
a Roman Catholic, l*icrro tie la Ranitfe, or Hamas, ho was 
more commonly called, became comertodto protest antism, 
strange to say, through tbn indirect influence of cardinal de 
Lorroiue. Somo notice of Ramus* early life will be found in 
the Leisure Hour, No. 100, under the head of "The Little 
Mendicant." 
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interrupted me in tlie middle of my letter. On 
arriw'ng at the philosopher's house I found that he 
had just returned from his lecture, and was sitting 
dmvii to a frugal supper. I need not describe here 
a mau whom you know so well; I shall only say 
that he appeared thoroughly aged; no doubt the 
severe trials it pleased God to lay upon him liafl 
already seriously impaired both his energy and his 
constitution. He received me, however," in his 
usual cheerful manner, and asked me about the 
welfare of his English pupils. I answered that 
they were actively engaged in the reformation of 
philosophy, and that the Stagy rite wa’% jjooined. 

“ The cause of truth, then,” continued ltamus, 
“ is progressing more favourably beyond the' seas 
than in the capital of civilized Europe. But why 
should we wonder at this? As long as Rome 
is triumphant—as long as popes and monks dictate 
to the consciences of timid or indifferent men—so 
long must scholasticism flourish.” • 

“ And do yon not. think, master Ramus,” re¬ 
plied I, “ that the death-knell of the whole system 
has already tolled ? ” 

“ Tolled !—oh ! no : the successor of’ Saint 
refer holds the keys with loo firm a grasp yet, 
and the Medici has still some bloody work in hand 
for the vicegerent of heaves.” 

“ Yonr view of affairs, master, is too gloomy, 
methinks; you forget that Charlos rx’s sister has 
married the king of Navarre, and that the recon¬ 
ciliation between the two parties becomes the first 
fruit of this happy event.” 

“Reconciliation!" exclaimed the philosopher; 
“ mark me, young man, monsieur de Rosny fore¬ 
told that the bride’s garment would be steeped fn 
gore. I believe it; Catherine do’ Medici does 
not invite to Paris the leaders 6 f the profestant 
interest for the purpose of caronsing^ogetbcr in 
the galleries of the Louvre. Coliguy, Ambroise 
Part?, Bernard Palissy, La Force .... yonr fate 
is scaled .... my own, too, perhaps.” 

Master ltamus was evidently influenced by the 
strongest feelings; and, confident as 1 felt at ^hc 
time that we wero entering upon perhaps the 
brightest era in the annals of French protestant- 
ism, I could not help thinking that his forebodings 
were rather unjustified. 

I remained awliile with him, endeavouring to 
lead his thoughts into a more cheerful channel, 
and by degrees he rallied. Richard had been bait¬ 
ing the horses at a cabaret in the adjoining street; 
we resumed our journey together, and after a long 
day’s rido I felt rather anxious to reach our ap¬ 
pointed quarters at. my Jord Walsinglmm’s. By 
the time we entered the Pro aux Cletres the streets 
were already deserted, and the only passers-by we 
met were a few soldiers tottering to their quarters 
under the influence of wine or hypocras. 

We proceeded as far as the river side, and there 
I was rather surprised to find a detachment of 
about thirty harquebusiers, with their matches 
lighted. We found our way to the place where 
we were to put tip—a retainer of the English ambas¬ 
sador’s—and, weary with our journey, retired to 
rest. The horrors *of the dreadful night that 
broke upon us—the clanging of the hells from the 
steeples—the firing of shots—the shouts of the 
soldiers—the screams of the wounded—all seem 
like a troubled dream. How I managed to escape 


seems to me almost miraculous, and no doubt it 
is through the great mercy of God alono that I am 
still reckoned amongst the living. Onr house, 
being under the protection of the ambassador, was 
not attacked. hat multitudes perished ! Mas¬ 
ter Ramus, whom I saw so lately, was killed, and 
his body cast into the Seine. JEfyjw terribly true 
were his prognostications!—Jean Goujon is killed, 
lgith de la Place and Grollot also. The mastci; 
minds of France, her most illustrious children, 
have perished victims to the duplicity of Catherine 
de’ Mediei and the weakness of Charles ix. Coligny 
was basely murdered in his own house, and then 
thrown out of tho window, to gratify the malice of 
the duke .of Guise. His head was afterwards cut 
off, and sent to the king and qneen-mother; and 
his body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, 
hung liy tho feet on the gibbet at Montfancon. 
After this, the mifrdcrera ravaged the whole city 
of Paris, and butchered in three days above ten 
thousand lords, gentlemen, and people of all ranks. 
It was a horrible scone of things when the very 
streets and passages resounded with the noiRe of 
those that met "together for murden and plunder; 
the grrtfms of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of such as were just going to he butchered, 
were everywhere heard; the bodies of the slain 
were thrown out of the windows; the courts and 
chambers of the houses were filled with them ; 
the dead bodies of others were dragged through 
thp streets, their blood running in such plenty 
that torrents seemed to empty themselves in the 
neighbouring river—in a word, an innumerable 
multitude of men, women with child, maidens, and 
‘children, all involved in one common destruction, 
and the gates and entrances of the king’s palace 
all besmeared with their blood. From the.city of 
Paris the massacre hns spread throughout the 
whole kingdom. In tho city of Mean* they threw 
above two hundred into gaol; and, after they had 
killed a great number *t>£ women, and plundered 
the houses of the protestants, they executed their 
fury on those they had imprisoned, and, calling 
them one by one, they were killed like sheep in a 
market. In Orleans they have murdered above 
five hundred men, women, and children, and en¬ 
riched thejfiselves with the spoil. The same cruel¬ 
ties liaye been practised at Angers, Troyes, 
Bourgcs, La Charite, and especially at Lyons, 
where they have inhumanly destroyed above eight 
hundred protestants. It is said that more than 
one hundred thousand persons have been destroyed 
in this massacre. 

The news of the massacre haR been received in 
Rome with great joy. When the letters of the 
pope’s legate were read in the assembly of tlie car¬ 
dinals, by which he assured the pope that all was 
transacted by the express will find Lomnfand of llig 
king, it was immediacy decreed that the pope 
should proceed with his cardifials to the church of 
St. Mark, and in the most solemn manner give 
thanks to God for so great a blessing conferred on 
the see of Rome and the Christian world; that, on 
the Monday after, high mass should be celebrated, 
at which the pojfc and cardinals were present;; fur¬ 
ther, that a jubilee should be published throughout 
the whole Christian world, and the cause of it 
declared to .be, to return thanks to God for the 
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extirpation of the enemies of the troth and church 
in France. In the evening the cannon of St. Angelo 
were fired, to testify the public joy ; the whole city 
was illuminated with bonfires, and no one sign of 
rejoicing omitted thpt was usually made for the 
greatest victories obtained in favour of the Roman 
church. ^ 

A medal has been Mruck at Rome in memory of 
this massacre, having on one side the king, sitting 
on a throne and treading on dead bodies, with this 
motto —Virtue in rebelles; and, on the reverse, the 
arms of France, crowned between two columns, and 
JPitlas excitavit justiliam, 24 August Si, 1572. 


Another also [of which the above is a fac-simile] 
has been put in circulation, having a representa¬ 
tion of Gregory xm on one side, and a scene of 
the massacre on the other. 

This, however, must suffice for the present. 

From your loving cousin, 

Henby Mont a or e. 

Paris, September 20, 1672. 

As an interesting appendix to Mr. Montague's 
.correspondence, which closes abruptly with the 
abdve, we giye a despatch, written by the secretary 
of state, sir Thomas Smith, to sir Francis Wal- 
siugham, queen Elizabeth’s ambassador nt the 
French court. The original will be found in the 
Cottonian collection ’at the British Museum :— 

“ Sir—This accident in Fraunce someth to ns 
so strnungc, and beyond all cxpectacion, that we 
cannot tell what to Raie to it. Thb king so sodenly 
and in one day to-liave despoyled him self and his 
rcalme of so many notable capitaines, so many 
brave soldiars, so wise and so valiant men % and if 
they were ungilty of that which is in word laid to 
them, yt is most pitiful). 

“ How fearful], and carefull, the mothers and 
parents that be here, be of such yong gentlemen 
as be there, you may easely ges, by my Lady Jane, 
who prayeth very ernestly that her son might be 
saufely sent home, with as much spede as may be. 
And if my Ladie your wief with your daughter, 
and'the rest of such as yon may spare, were sent 
away home, unjill this rage and tempest were 
somwhat more npeasid, you should bo the quieter, 
and disbourdenea of nicli at your care. 

“ Our marchaunts be afraid now to go into 
Fraunce; and who can blame P who wolde, where 
such liberty is geven to sojdiars, and where nec 
pietas nec justitia* doth restreync and kepe back 
the unruly malice and swordo of the raging popu¬ 
lace. Monsieur de la Motte is somewhat spoken 
to in this mjiterf. And now the vintage as you 

• Charles ix’s motto was pietas tic justitia. 

* T,a Mofcte Ftfndlon, the French ambassador. 


know is at hand, and onr trafique into Roan and 
other places in France is almost laid downe with 
this new feare, Yt greveth no man in England 
so mich as me, and in dede I have in some respects 
the greatest cawso. Fare ye well. The xi of 
September, 1672 

• “ My Lady Jane hath sent by yonr man xxx li. 
in gold, t to pay hir sons detts’there and charges in 
comyng home. 

‘ “ Yonr allwais assnrid, 

*‘T. Smith. 

• , • 

“I most.hartely thank yow for your booke 
of the storye of the passid troubles in 
Fraunce, but helas who shall now wor- 
llicly write of these new treasons and 
cruelties, more barbarous than ever tlio 
Scithians used? Both ipy jo rd trea¬ 
surer and I have bene more tlian ones* 
or 4wics suter to her majestie for yow 
comyng homqf and, sorntyme we lmd it 
grawntid, but streiglit revokid; the let- 
tres fair written, and immediately callid 
back. Ye must, I see, enduer for a 
tyrno, but I trust it shall not be long." 


PAWNBROKING IN PARIS. 

No private person in Paris, or indeed in all 
France, is allowed to lend money on goods—tho 
whole pawnbroking business being in the hands of 
the municipal government. They have one prin¬ 
cipal establishment, the well-known Mont dc Pic to 
in the Rue des Blancs Manteaux (which lias ano¬ 
ther front in \lie JRuo dn Paradis), one succursalc, 
or supplementary establishment in the Rue des 
Petits Augifttins, two auxiliary offices, and above 
twenty depots under the charge of commissioners in 
various parts of the qily. The Mont de Pi 6to was 
founded in 1777, and its profits were appropriately 
deleted to the support of the hospitals. The 
buifiness of the institution has, however, gone on 
steadily increasing since its foundation, and the 
profits, which are vested in the names of the coun¬ 
cil of administration of public assistance, are ap¬ 
plied to other purposes as well as the support of 
the hospitals—the minister of the interior control¬ 
ling the application of the funds. The institution 
does not go to work with its dVm capital, and it is 
by no means apparent that it has any capital of its 
own; it borrows money at an average interest of 
abont four per cent., and lends it again upon the 
securities of the poor at nine per cent. Here the 
Parisian has fhe advantage of the poor English¬ 
man, (who, for small loans, pays twenty per cent.); 
but, in order to reap that advantage to the full, he 
must pledge liis property at the chief office, as tho 
branch offices take eleven per cent, instead of nine, 
and charge an additional per centage whenever the 
goods are reclaimed. In other respects the laws 
of these establishments are not very dissimilar to 
our own : thus, if the money is wanted but for a 
day, a month’s interest must paid, though after 
the first month is expired, n fortnight's interest 
fqy any fraction of a fortnight is exacted, and not, 
as with us, a month’s interest for any fraction of a 
month. As a caution against dishonest pawning, 
no pledgo is received from an individual whose 
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residence is not known, or who, if a stranger, can¬ 
not produce his passport, so that his domicile may 
bo verified. If the article? pledged arc not re¬ 
deemed, or the ticket renewed, by the expiration 
of a year, they are sold for what they will fetch, 
and the overplus paid, upon claim within three 
years, to the owner. For. the convenience of the 
poor, it is also alhfaed to pay money by instal¬ 
ments for the redemption of their goods.' 

The accounts of these institutions throughout 
France, show that there are more goods pledged 
in Parts than in all the rdst of the -kingdom taken 
together. The sum lent at the present time is not 
less than a million sterling annually in Paris, but 
it is scarcely so much in the departments. In 
severe seasons, the Mont de Pi<5tc of Paris will 
lend money on domestic utensils, tools, and cloth¬ 
ing, without exacting any interest; and in the 
- provinces are five charitable institutions of a like 
kind which never charge interest.' With the 
,knowledge of these ■ few particulars, w'c may now 
make the best of our way to the Itue des Blancs 
Manteaux, ami see what is going on at the chief 
establishment. 

The building, which stands in a.comparatively 
quiet district, has nothing remarkable to boast of 
in its exterior; it is, however, well adapted for its 
peculiar business, which there is no necessity for 
surrounding with adventitious k ornament. The 
doors stand open to all the world, and the entering 
and departing figures are more nnmerons than 
one could wish to sec them. On following a girl 
with a bundle, we arc led up a broad stair and 
along a narrow gallery, into a half-lighted rotyn, 
where the girl takes her seat among a number of 
others, all waiting their turn Jo lje served; and 
now we notice that the manner of conducting 
business has not been designed with a view of 
sparing the feelings of the pawner. He or she is 
not shut up in a private qox, as is the case in 
London, to haggle with the money-lender for a 
coin more than lie is willing to advance; but She 
transaction is patent to everybody who liket, to 
look on. Further, there is no haggling, and 
there can be none, for the simple reason that the 
pledger never sees the lender. The official who 
stands at the counter to receive the pledges is but 
little more than a dumb-waiter, and performs but 
a mechanical function. The qualified appraiser, 
at whose fiat the several sums are advanced, sits 
concealed from view, and from his decree, what¬ 
ever it may be, there is no appeal. He is autho¬ 
rized, and indeed charged, to lend upon all goods 
brought in two-thirds <Jf their value, except upon 
articles of gold or silver, the advance for which is 
four-fifths of their value. The pawner who ac¬ 
cepts the proffered loan—and, as far as we can see, 
they all do that—receives a yellow ticket, and, 
proceeding along a passage to a door marked 
caisse, enters when his turti comes, and receives 
the money at which the goods are valued. 

Among the clients in waiting, wo notice d man 
in a blouse who appears to have brought nothing, 
but who, when his turn comes, slips out of the 
blouse, takes off a*new coat from liis back, dons 
flie blouse again, and gets twenty francs for his 
coat. A poor woman, the very picture of prim 
neatness, gets three and a-half francs for a shining 
Btew-pan. A workman receives two for a long 


.jack-plane and a measuring rule.' The girl whom 
we followed in unpacks her bundle on the counter, 
and displays a folded shawl and a pair of new 
shoes; when her number is called, the official 
bawls out, “ Neuf francs, mt’nmsqllc (nine francs, 
miss). 

“I must have ten,” sayp-she; “I cannot do 
without ten; here, take my ear-rings—tenez, 
•voila!” < 

In a moment the ear-rings have followed the 
shawl and shoes—and directly her number is called 
again, and she gets a ticket for eleven francs. 

Somh of the applicants, it is plain, are grievously 
poor, and the trines they hnvo to pledge are such 
as half the London pawnbrokers would turn away, 
and it takes a good many of them to make up the 
franc or franc and a half, which the necessities of 
their owners demand. Still, there is no hurry, 
no discourtesy, no nnkindness, but a species of 
fateful, cold propriety which we feel to be im¬ 
pressive, and oppressive too, and are fain to walk 
away. The same scene is repeated in another 
room, and still another. Order is insured by a 
wise division of labour. Certain rooms are allotted 
for the reception of certain kinds of goods—plate, 
jewellery, works of art, furniture, clothing, etc., 
having their several localities. This is not only 
convenient to the public, but necessary for the 
protection of the appraisers, who cannot indivi- 
' dually be supposed to know the value of everything, 

J and each of whom is held responsible to the insti- 
! tution for any mistake he may make in the valua- 
j tion. To prevent crowding or confusion, there arc 
not only numerous counters and open platformcd 
windows at which business may be transacted, but 
the approaches to those most frequented arc fenced 
off by a kind of labyrinth, similar to those seen at 
the entrance of places of public amusement, 
through which persons can advance’ but one at a 
time, and must make Jtheir exit at another door. 
To prevent noise, a placard oautions you to speak 
in a whisper; and, as a salve to impatience, ano¬ 
ther tells you that you cannot be served till your 
number is called. 

The potions 'of tho building accessible to the 
public am three—the pledging department, tho 
delivery department, and the renewing depart¬ 
ment. i In the delivery department, the same pub¬ 
licity obtains as we have witnessed with regard to 
the pledges, and each pawner can see what his 
neighbour has pledged, and in return must submit 
to have bis own transaction exposed. A vast 
quantity of jewellery seems to bo constantly 
brought to the Mont do Pictd, judging at least 
from the size of that department, and the prepara¬ 
tions mado for the reception of the public who 
come to redeem their ornaments. Goods, not 
jewellery, arc delivered from,windows jn a eonplo 
of sombre-looking chambers filled with benches,lo 
which the owners can obtain admission only 
through a small wicket upon showing the receipt 
for tho money, plus the interest for which they 
pledged their article?. It would appear that on 
these benches they sometimes wait a long while, 
since on <the wtfll a placard invites thoso*who are 
detained three-quarters'of an hour to complain to 
the superintendents. 

The tenewing department is situated on the 
ground flo'or; and there, in a number of rooms 


in a number of rooms 
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small sums for interest, and renewing their du- house, me: 
plicates for property which they are rumble to some cotti 
redeem. ' of the Tri 

It must he ovjdejjt from this cursory glance at tbo shore, 
the great French pawning institution, that, so far especially 
9 s the public are interested, it possesses many ad« fact, since 
vantages not to be afforded by the establishments waves hav 
of individual speculators. Apart from tlia differ* our coast-! 
cnco in the amount of interest paid by the French venspum, 
and English borrowers—though tl\at is nc? trifling of which t 
consideration—the fact that he has not individual neighbour 
interests to deal with is much in favour of the samo'timo 
Parisian. The Parisian is not subject to plucking liament ii 
of this kind. As for the publicity attending all Bolingbro 


house, menaced by the tumultuous ocean, with 
some cottages adjacent for the captain and men 
of the Trinitv House life-boat, floating close to 
the shore. The position seems most insecure, 
especially in stormy, wintry, weather; and, in 
fact, since the date of authentic history, the wild 
waves havo made fearful havoc with this part of 
our coast-linc. Tho ancient Havens pur or Ka- 
venspurcy a ^ume apparently of Banish origin, 
of which t^q‘present Spuni is a relic, was in tho 
neighbourhood. It became a borough at tho 
samo'timo with Hull, and sent members to par¬ 
liament in the reigns of the three Edwards. 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry iv, landed at 


transactions in the Mont do Pidte, while we its port in the year 1399, upon his return from 

__iL.i U .— ^^1,- _i. j c _ __ a _i_ *• 1 _ci_.a,_rllil 1 1 


grant that it smacks of a want 6 f consideration for 
the feelings of the poor, we are inclined, on the 
whole, to think that too an advantago. If it have 
any effect at all, it must operate, to the extent of 
that effect, in deterring people from pledging their 


banishment. Soon afterwards'llie innffWtantt 
made a formal representation to tho crown of 
tlnjir difficulties owin^to tho encroachments of 
the sea, and ultimately abandoned tho town Ic t 
tho remorseless billows. It has long since been 


that enect, in deterring people from pledging their the remorseless billows. It has long since been 
property so long as any other resource remains for washed away, but 110 record exists of tho precise 
escaping from a pecuniary difficulty; and, to our dato of its destruction, and no vestige remains 
thinking, anything that works that way is morally to indicate its particular locality. A number of 


thinking, anything that works that way is morally 
a great advantage to the poor man. If the shame 
of exposuro will drive the workman to extra work, 
or goad him to self-denial, let him by all means be 
subjected to its wholesome discipline, and not 
tempted to escape it in the seclusion of a dark 
closet debouching in a by-street or back-entry. 

In conclusion, wernust not forget to inform our 
readers that the Mont de Pictd of Paris, while af- 


to indicate its particular locality. A number of 
places belonging to Bristol priory, with the sito 
occupied by tho priory itself, havo likewise to¬ 
tally perished from the action of the devouring 
clement. 

In the year 1835, as a solitary horseman was 
returning from a visit to the Spurn lighthouse, 
ho dismounted, and left tlie beaten track to 
Kilnsea, in order to proceed thither more imme- 


tcauuo uiuv 1/110 imvuu uv ui jl ni 10, nunc ai* j jMUintu, m uiuci puetcu buuuci iuuic uuuic- 

fording upon such moderate terms accommodation * dlately by the track, leading his steed by the 
to the inhabitants in above a million instances per I bridle -over the shingle. Agates, carnations, 
.annum, can yet subscribe two hundred and lifty amethysts, chalcbdonics, and a variety of jaspers 
thousand francs a year to tho support of the hos- aro frequently picked up; and, perchance, a few 
pitals, ‘and to other charitable purposes—after j precious stones might reward the pedestrian, 
paying interest on capital, and all the expenses of I But he had not proceeded far beforo his atten- 
aduiiuistration. t , * tioq was called off from the search by tho 

stranded carcase of a porpoise, which some gulls 
„ —. • weye eagerly devouring ; and a little farther on, 

r'TT\i\rn?<t nw tut? toast • an ? onR K°. pcbWea at fct V uy ind Y bUuUe 

u\r ,>3 uix ina.cuaoi. relies of Ins own species, though presenting no- 

i.axd lost. * j thing to tempt the hungriest bird to stop its 

The Holdenioss’ division of Yorkshire, a low flight. There was a bone, apparently a human 
tract of land extending from the neighbourhood one—then another of a similar description—the 
of Hull to the oecan, and forming a wapentake of veritable leg and thigh-bono of a man who had 
the county, has been compared to the profile of once trod tho surface as firmly as himself. Last 
a boar’s head in shape. There is some aptness of all ho found what would havo sufficed to dis- 


CIIANGES ON THE.CO AST. 

LAND LOST. * 


a boar’s bead in shape. There is some aptness of all ho found what would havo sufficed to dis- 
in the comparison. Patrington, tho chief town, ! pel all doubt us to what creature the bones be- 
towards tho centre, may represent the place of, longed, had any existed—a human skull. Tho 
the eyo; and tho tapering promontory temii- ! speetaclo brought our • traveller, sir George 
natiug at Spurn Point will answer very well 1 Head, to a pause. He examined tho fragments. 


spectacio brougut our • traveller, sir ueorge 
natiug at Spurn Point will answer very well 1 Head, to a pause. He examined tho fragments, 
for the snout. In such resemblances we must handled them gently, restored them to their 
not- be too particular ; and, therefore, a slight \ place, and journeyed on indulging melancholy 
curvature in tho contour of the latter appendage ; musings respecting the sad fate of shipwrecked 
may be overlooked* It is a narrow barren ridge, ! seamen, yet wondering at ihe state of feeling 
stretching from the village of Kilnsea to the 1 which could have permitted the body of a fellow 
Spurn lighthouse, a'distance of about four miles, | creaturo to remain exposed upon the beach, till 
only a few hundred yards in breadth, and j every semblance of humanity had departed, and 

1 _ ,1 j 1* _ ii. . It * 1 _1. r* il _ ___:_ 1 TJ., 4 - 


bounded by tbo ocean on one Bide, and by tho ! the merest wreck of tho frame survived. But 
river Ilumbcr on the othbr. Hushes grow in 1 on reaching the village, and relating the adven- 


abundance over a considerable part of Jhe ridge, 
in which numerous flights of Woodcocks find 
shelter on their first arrival in the country, and 
engage tho attention of the sportsman. It gra¬ 
dually contracts to a spit of sand, scarcely abovo 


ture, his conclusions were corrected — human 
bones, exposed and scattered, being somewhat 
as common at the spot as coals at Newcastle. 
An old church, undermined by the sea, had 
fallen. Tho churchyard, where generations 
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slumbered, was slid in process of being con- 
sinned by the wai es, giving up its dead to their 
imperative mandate and wild action—hence tho 
hones. 

There are ninny examples along our shores of 
(his unceremonious appropriation of terra Jirma 
by the ocean, no leave being asked of lords of 
manors, proprietors? or tenants. But wo con¬ 
fine ourselves to the spoliation in profess on 
the coast of Yorkshire, and particularly that of 
Holderness, as attention was called to it at a 
meeting of the British Association,,fyeld»at Hull, 
in some papers submitted to the seciipn of geo¬ 
logy and physical geography, drawn up by local 
parties. 

Kilnsea is said to have been aplaceof some con¬ 
sequence in former times, but it is now reduced 
to a ’-"inltf*— f about a score bouses. The slow, 
^ hici'SIant, and suho inroads of the turbulent 
North Sea have eftectecL the change, and the 
same cause threatens af\no distant "period .to 
ravage mid engulf the remainder. • It stands 
upon a projecting point of a line of cliff, earthy 
and soft, consisting of beds of clay, gravel, and 
sand; and, rising gradually from tips low spit of 
sand at Spurn, it here attains the height of about 
thirty feet. The wavcJ continually beating 
against this yielding barrier wear it away, espe¬ 
cially when the swell is heavy fbom the ocean 
being lempest-tost, rendering tlie position of the 
dwellings remaining on tho verge more and more 
critical. There is indeed no real danger to the 
occupants, for the sea does not perform its work 
stealthily, as man often acts to his fellow man, 
coming down upon him as a thief in tlie nighf. 
The prey is attacked openly by ^Jhc billows, 
sunrise and noon, sunset and’midnight; and 
the spoil is won gradually, so that timely warn¬ 
ing of impending destruction is giren by the 
progressive rate at which the foe advances to 
conquest. But to a stranger it seems perilous 
to dwell on a site which has so potent an enerrfy 
dose at hand—the spray of the storm beating 
against the windows; and melancholy reflec¬ 
tions arise, that iucvitably must the hearlh-firc 
he extinguished to blaze uo more on tlie spot, 
and sea-weeds grow where childhood at present 
prattles. Tho church ML in the year 1820. 

At the period to which wo have been referring, 
when tho solitary traveller traversed the beach, 
its ruins formed a mound rising to a consider¬ 
able height, in which were largo masses of the 
walls adhering closely together, and fragments 
of the rounded spire. These were overlaid with 
the last fullen earth—rich churehtyard mould, 
in which bones, skulls, fragments of coffins, 
remnants of garments, as buttons and shreds 
of handkerchiefs, were profusely scattered. 
The last-named articles seem, to tho living in 
inland places, strange furniture for tlie dead; 
hut they are not so to a maritime population. 
They belonged to shipwrecked mariners, whose 
bodies had floated ashore, and were interred 
precisely as they were found, owing to their 
state of decomposifton. This accounts for the 
juxtaposition of buttons and bones, handker¬ 
chiefs and skeletons. At tho spot, the cliff was 
neither more nor less tiian the perpendicular 
section of a grave-yurd, bones and skulls stielc- 


, ing in tlie soil after tlie numner-of stones in a 
' quarry, and the apertures of tho graves appear¬ 
ing at regular intervals. “ For several minutes,” 

I says the narrator, “ I remained fascinated by 
i the horrible way in which these fragments of 
; mortality were disposed, as the rapacious ocean, 

; though doomed to suffer retribution in its turn, 
j tore the dead and buried from their hallowed 
; r»st. It was a picture; for, marshalled, as it, 
i were, in order, rows of fleshless skulls, awaiting 
i the extinction of time, grinned stem defiance to 
tho decree of fate, that thus prematurely dis¬ 
turbed their repose." The sceno might have 
suggested to Bewick tho subject of one of his 
remarkable cuts, which represents a cliff under- 
I mined, with the tower and western end of an 
I abbey standing on its verge ; tho eastern aisle is 
i gone ; the waves arc invading tho cemetery ; a 
skull rests upon the beach; and a broken tomb- 
j stone is shown on which a cormorant is perched, 
j The village inn, named tho Blue Bell, built at the 
recent date of the year 1847, is now nearer the 
i sea than at tly? time of its erection. It was 
then 534 yards distant, which has been abridged 
to 488 /ards, showing an annual loss of 7i yards. 

. If this rate of consumption is kept up—and it is 
pretty uniform at the same place—its lease of 
security will expire in about sixty-five years. 

' The infant of to-day may therefore live to see 
all landlords finally ejeeted, and. the Blue Bell 
crumbling from the cliff upon the beach, for the 
: waves further to disperso its ruins. 

I Tlie old church of Witherrtsea, a few miles to 
the, north, has shared the fate of the one just 
’‘noticed; and through the thirty miles of const, 

1 extending from Spurn Point to Bridlington, 

. there is similar wear and tear in opeyatioji, ■ 
! which lias been going on from a period long 
1 antecedent to any written or traditional history. 

; The submerged forest at Hornsea is one evi¬ 
dence of this. A black’ line or roof of peat runs 
, seaward along the shore, marking the ancient 
1 position of a woodland below high-water mark, 

. over which the waves of every tide now roll. 
The peat may be kneaded like dough into halls, 

’ when first^taken up, but becomes hard on dry¬ 
ing, and, -if cut by a knife, the divided surface 
j may be,polished like marble. Among the towns 
! and villages known to have been destroyed, are 
Auburn, llartburn, Hyde, in the Bay of Brid- 
! lington, and Owthorne, to which two more may 
be added, mentioned by Camden, hut no longer 
existing—Upsal and Pennismerk. The rate of 
waste varies at different points, being influenced 
by the composition of the cliffs, the direction of 
the shore, the set of the tide, and other causes. 

■ Some data of interest upon this subject were 
submitted to the British Association. Tlie cross 
at Atwick, in 1786, was 946 yards froril the edge 
of the cliff ; in December, 1^36, it was 814 yards 
distant; and in 1853 only 770 yards, showing 
an average annual loss of two-ond-a-half yards, 
j Tho east end of Horpsea church, in 1786, was 
, distant from the sea 1333 yards; in 1836 it was 
1000 yardo from high-water mark; and ip 1853 
, but 942 yards distant, so that tho average loss 
, had increased in the last seventeen years from 
two yard# to' three and a half per annum. Ald- 
1 borough church, in 1786, was 2044 yards from 
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the sea ; in 1853 It .was 1910 yards, making a we shall see in another paper, on some future 
loss of two yards annually. The distance of occasion, as au instance of compensation, that 
Holmpton church from high-water mark had ground is gained and life sustained upon it, by 
been reduced in the same interval from 1200 to the same instrumentality. 

1120 yards. The average loss of land on the 

whole coast is estimated at about two yards and - 

a half annually; -Shis is equal to an area of ' mlI „ mnTmnur n. ,mir 
thirty-three acres—a field of respectable dimen- THE TRIUMPH Oi FAITH. 

sAons every year gnawed off by the ocean with* In an interesting account of the Orphan Asylum 
out satisfying its appetite. In general, where and other institutions founded at Dussultlnd by 
grandsircs have sown and reaped, the same ope- Count von der Recke, entitled, “ Illustrations of 
rations may be performed by the grapdsons. Faith," we mfeet with the following encouraging 
Hut this is not the case in all palls of Holder- example of* the way in which God honours the 
ness. A farmer of the wapentake once pointed simple trust of his people:— 
out to us a track, over which the waves were I “ It happened once that, for the purpose of sup- 
frcoly careering, where he well recollected j plying the need of those under iny care, I had been 


having assisted iu his youth to gather in the j obliged to incur a debt of 1000 thalers. The day 
harvest. . when my bill for that amount besame uuv. nn- 

But another calculation may be made. The J proaching; | perceived that I had not the money 
wasting cliffs extend about thirty miles along ' to meet it, pud, after canfful consideration, I could 
the coast, the average height being ten yards, see no prospect of obtaining Such a sum. In this* 
and the averago annual loss two and a half! difficulty I had recourse to prayer, and, after a 
yards. We ajrivo, therefore, at the total qimn- ! time, I-received a feeling of assurance that the 
tity as follows:—1760 x 30 = 52,800; 10 x 21=25; \ Lord would provide for iny wants, and send me 
52,800 x 25 = 1,320,000 Cubic yards of fine sedi- j the assistance# required in duo time. This feeling 
meat, coarse sand, pebbles, and boulders every j increased upon me, tbqpgh my secretary grieved 
year swept away from this ill-fated shore. This me with his doubts and fears ; and he was eonti- 
auiount of material would cover to the depth of , nually Baying, * You may hope the money may be 


one foot an area of about 738 acres. 

Further north, chalk forms the coast-line, 
and presents bold, towering cliffs of the most 
massive appearance,as in the noble promontory 
of Klamborough Head. Yet even these hard 
rocks are seized and ground down by the teeth 


- j - j -, —--if t ' V •* 

forthcoming, but where is it to come from?’ 
When the day arrived, and no new prospect of money 
appeared, he seemed to triumph in the defeat 
which lie thought was awaiting my still unshaken 
faith and hope. When I perceived this, I retired 


by the teeth wuio my room, closed the door, and on my knees 
of the devouring sea. As the chalk splits in a ! implored theLord, for his name’s eake, and for the 
perpendicular direction in preference to a hori- j sake too of*tfcis young man’s immortal soul, that 
/o trial fracture, inches, recesses, grottoes, and j he would not let my humble confidence in him be 


/o trial iraoture, inches, recesses, grottoes, and he would not let my humble continence m hint be 
extensive cav.es, some of them highly romantic, put to shame" nor suffer the impending distress to 
tire hollowed out by the fierco dash of the bil- come upon me. I arose strengthened and corn- 
lows, the more solid parts remaining as pillars posed, so that when ho entered and asked me, in 
Io support them, till iu* the lapse of years the a lp&king tone, to give him my orders for the dis- 
columns themselves successively give way, the charge of tho bill, I answered biin calmly, ‘ JDo 
roofs fall in, and vast masses of the cliffs arc 


roofs fall in, and vast masses of "the cliffs arc not be afraid, but go now to the post and fetch the 
detached. Tho hal’d and compact alum ^halo f letters.’ My secretary turned to go, but stopped 
about Whitby is similarly pdhetrated by tho himself to ask—‘ But if I do not find anything, 
clement, and formtsd into caverns. Onc*iu Runs- what then?' ‘Only go,’ was my reply; and 1 
wick Bay, of largo Bize, called Hob-hole, was [ again lifted up my voice ^o the tlirone of grace, 
yeurs ago an object of vulgar terror in tlu?ncigh- i He came back with an altered countenance, and, as 
bourhood, as the supposed residence of a grim ! be rushed into my room, he burst into tears, and 
Ae&gohlin—a superstition which the name com- j handed ine a letter with a stamp on the cover, 
memorutes. While tho heating waters slowly j showing that it contained 1000 thalers. The Lord 
undermine the base, atmospheric agencies, as ; had beheld our distress before it reached us, and 
severo frosts, tend to split the supenor masses, ; bad already provided agaipst it. On reading tho 
which fall as tho excavating process deprives j letter, I foundjbhat a pious yoftngman at Berlin, 
them of support. Fatal casualties have thus I a baker, had been to a friend of mine in that city 
been caused, one of whieh was long a tale of to ask his advice, saying that he had unexpectedly 
horror in the locality under notice, and is cer- j acquired a considerable property, and wished to 


letter, I found.that a pious yoftng man at Berlin, 
a baker, had been to a friend of mine in that city 


lainly one of the most remarkable events iu the ' know how he could put out 1000 thalers to the 
chequered history of human accidents. While safest interest. My^ friend mentioned several 
two young girls, Bisters, ’belonging to Staiths, ways—such as the funds, purchase of land, etc. 
were sitting on tlio rocky pavement of the shore, To each of these proposals he shook Iris head, and 
a splinter fell from tho higher part of the cliff, at last said, ‘ No, no, those are not of tho kind I 
By hitting some project mg ledge, it seems to ! mean; I wish to devote this money to the service 
have acquired a rotatory motion, for it struck ! of the Lord, and I want your advice us to tho best 
one of the girls on the binder part of the neck, ! way of doing that.’ ‘ Ob,’ replied my friend, 
and in a moment severed the head from the ! ‘if that is what you mean, send it to the orphan 
body. But ,if life is occasionally destroyed, ! and destitute children at Dusselthal.’ And this 
while firm land is annually reduced tq scattered ■ was the money that arrived in the hour of our 
atoms by natural agencies in action on the coast, • need.” 
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THE HARVEST HYMN. 

Gon of the rolling year! to Thee 
Oar songs shall rise—whose bounty pours, 

In m.uiy a goodly gift, with free • 

And liberal hand, our autumn stores ; 

No firstlings of our ilock wc slay, • 

No soaring clouds of incense rise. 

Rut on thy hallowed shrine we lay ’ 

Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 

• • 

Rome on thy breath, the lap of sprillg 
Was heaped with many a bloomingflower; 

And smiling summer iojed to bring . 

The sunshine aud tne gentle shower; 

And autumn’s rich luxuriance now— 

The ripening-seed, the hm sting shell, 

The golden sheaf anil laden bough— 

_ ’tuBicsmll thy bounty tell. 

No menial throng, no princely dome,. 

Here wait a titled lonVs behest, . 

• Hut many a fair aiid happy home 

Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest: 

No groves of palm our fields adorn. 

No myrtle shades or orange bowers, 
lint rustling meads of golden corn, 

And fields of waving grain are oufs. 

Safe in thy care, the landscape o’er j 

Our flocks and herds securely stray; j 

No tyrant master claims our sto^e, 

No ruthless robber rends away; 

No fierce volcano’s withering shower. 

No fell simoom, with poisonous breatu. 

Nor burning suns, with baleful power. 

Awake the fiery plagues of death. 

And here shall rise our soug to Thee: r t 

Wln-ic lengthened vale and pastures lie. 

And streams go singing wild and I'm-'. / ‘ ‘ 

Reiieath a blue and smiling s£y ; 

Whom we repose ’neatli Freedom's \yngs, 

Free from tho harsh oppressor’s rod— 
lime will wc bring onr oflerings 
01 loi e and reverence to (/od. 

_____ v 

T1IE ANGEL OF PEACE. 

Av angel of peace from heaven sped: 

All nature brightened as he drew near 
Where a poor man toiled iu his lowly slietl, 

And thnnked tho Lord far his scanty bread; 

Tho angel breathed in the Christian’s ear, 

“Thy God beholds; and will not foiget; 

Have patience; the"rod will blossom yet 1” 

Ho spread his pinions, then paused again 
Where prayer from a sick man’s couch was heard; 

Tu weary weakness, in restless pain, 

Fur tedious niontlfs had the sufferer Iain; 

Rut his pale face beamed at the whispered word, 

“ ’lliy God beholds, anil will not forgot; 

Have paticucc; the rod may blossom jet 1” 

Then tho angel flew where ft mother prayed 
For a godless son on tho world intent-; 

She wept, half trusting and half afraid, 

She felt God alone could afford her aid, 

And to her was the message of comfort sent, . 

" Thy Saviour hears, and will not forget; 

Have patience; the rod may blossom yet 1” 

With cares dcprcssM, and with trials wont, 

A persecuted believer knelt; 

With drooping heart she had meekly home 
The unkind word and the look of scorn, 

'fill the angel’s smile was as sunshine felt: 

“ Thy God beholds, and will not forget; 

Rejoice, for the rod shall blossom yet. ‘ 


Then the seraph hovered where-death had been; 

In its little coffin an iufunlMay; 

The parents wept; but a calm serene 
Stole o’er their souls as a hand unseen 
Gently wined the trickling tears away: 

“ Your God beholds, and will hot forgot; 

Your bud shall blossom in heaven j-et!” 

Happy such to whom grief cpffib (lot in vain, 

'J hough Afflictions bow or the world contemn. 
Thrice blest in sorrow, thrice blest in pain, 

Reproach is honour and loss is gain; 

F^r tho angel of peace shall visit them 1 
'Their God beholds, nnd will ne’er forget; 

The roil shall blossom iu glory yet! 

• _ A. Is o. B. 


TO A-STEAM SHIP, ON ITS LAUNCH. 

Go forth, thou noble hark. 

In glory and in might; 

Go, ride tho wond’ring waves, 

A thing-of power aud light. 

Go, amid rending shouts 
And booming cannons'roar; 

Go, walk in mgjesty 
The sea’s wide kingdom o’er. 

Pass on, thou gallant one. 

To meet the wild storm’s might, 

° And hear thee fearless through 
The tempest’s sheeted light. 

All omvnrd os thou gocst, 

With proud and graceful sweep, 

Thou seem’st a conqueror 
Going forth to rule the deep. 

Yet, in thy bcautj-, thou 
Art hcaviug fearful breath, 

For thou hast fatal power 
"With destiny and death. 

A thousand hearts will beat 
Within thy mighty breast ; 

A t honsuml hopes thou’Il bear 
Oi er the billow’s crest. 

Rich stores of merchandise 
Will be thy ocean care, 

And the more precious freight 
Of human life thou’it hear, 
fin, spread thy wirg-like sails, 

Thou spirit of tho waves! 

Light where our kindred lie 
Outstretch’d in foreign graves. 

Go, whotg tho shores are bright 
With coral and with gold, 

Where odorous spices breathe, 

- And the tall palms unfold. 

■ Go, where the pyramids 
Defy the sweep of time, 

Where kings lie sepulchred 
In long and ancient lino. 

Go, gaze upon tho clime 
Of learning's infant breath, 

Where hero Greece doth lie, 

Beauteous iu sculptured death. 

Go, bring us news of those, 

Our exiled ones afar; 

Pn ing pledges thence that they 
The true, the constant are. 

Triumphant one! outlauiich’4 
On the wide braving main, 

A veil is o’er thy fate f 
Jim wilt thou come again ? 

IIow like to one of us, 

Pass’d forth-to litiathou art, 

Outclcaring rock anPlhoal 
■ With strong aud throbbing heart. 

Go forth, then, queenly hark, 

Thy sweeping course begin; 

Dash through the foaming wares, 

•Thy port all bravely win! 

MABY LEWIS. 














ALLAN GRANT'S visit TO NORWICH,'AND HIS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH ANNIE ASHTON. 

MARRIAGE; slow it Lad been to arouse itstlf from its wintry 

or,. '' humour; and so biting' and sharp had been its 

TIIE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. breath, that the delicate sensitive little buds and 
* chapter ii. „ tender birds quite feared to face it, and kept close 

The season was in a May mood at ldst. Very hidden in their green folds or soft nests, for 
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lack of courage to encounter the usually placid 
month. 

Whilst Allan Grant was whirling away on the 
railroad, on his way to his mother’s relations in 
the country, those relations were not without their 
whirl and worry of expectation and excitement 
relative to his visit. # * 

It was a nohle part of Allan’s disposition, and 
one which had marked him from a child, that, 
whilst grateful for kindness, and neither reserved 
nor cold to strangers, he lyid a wonderful tenacity 
for old friendships and association^.' lie did not 
forget, now that he was the possessor hf his uncle’s 
wealth, and was about to take his place amongst 
many of the most influential and respected of 
London citizens, that in a little corner of his 
island home there dwelt the aged and widowed 
•vrf.T <K~i, iQpther. She might not be 
particularly refined, antfrertainly she,was not rich 
in this world’s goodsj intelligence wn^not one of 
her characteristics; but “ site is the mother of her 
who gave me birth,” he said; “ and my first duty, 
after my long absence from England, is undoubted¬ 
ly to her.” He recollected, too, with the faithful 
memory of gratitude, many a little act of kindliness 
and generosity on her part* when he was a school¬ 
boy in the same old cathedral town as that in 
which she resided; how, with t more liberality 
than judgment, she had regularly sent him cakes 
and parcels of comestibles every Saturday after¬ 
noon, treated him to a welcome Sunday dinner 
once a month, and had in fact, with small means, 
done far more for him in every way, than his 
uncle and aunt Grant who lived in the same town, 
and who had at least more in their power, than a 
poor widow with a narrow income. v 

The dear old lady was now watching very 
anxiously for his arrival, and fidgeted her sis¬ 
ter, Miss or Mistress Catherine Meadows, by her 
incessant references to the •old-tashioned time¬ 
piece. T , 

“Janet, go and give my compliments to Mr. 
Elgar, and say I should bo much obliged to lihxi 
for a Bradshaw. I hope there’s no accident.” 

Bradshaw came; bat Mrs. Meadows understood 
as much of Bradshaw as a Hindoo would under¬ 
stand of the “ Times,” and repeated her visit to 
the clock. 

“ Dear, dear! T hope there’s no accident. I’m 
sure, what a dreadful account that was, Catherine, 
about the train that had the collision in the tunnel 
last year.” 

Miss Catherine, stiff old maiden lady, many 
years sister Meadows’s junior, gav»a murmur of 
assent. Her temper was unquestionably bad now. 
There was a rumour, however, that it had b"ea 
worse. 

At this moment, when poor Mrs. Meadows was 
beginning to fume and fret, and Miss Catherine, 
who piqued herself upon solidity of character, to 
expostulate, a bright face peeped in—a face that 
would almost have lighted up the grey cathedral 
itself, let the niche be never so dark ih which it 
‘bowed itself. • 

“ May I eomo in, Mrs. Meadows P” 

“ To be sure you may, Annie. Why, I have 
been expecting you all day; but I dare say you 
have had more interesting occupation than that of 
reading the news to two old ladies.” 


Annie laughed merrily. • * 

“Now, shall I tell you what I have been doing, 
dear Mrs. Meadows? So you think I have been 
frolicking all day. Ah ! you are wrong for once. 
I have been helping Martha to house clean.” 

“ House clean ! ” 

“ Yes; and you can’t thin!r*h#w nice wc have 
made it all look. Papa seldom goes out, yon know; 
4nd such work it was when we really did get 
fairly in among his old books, bottles, and retorts, 
test tuSes and chemicals; and such smells ! Oh 
dear, Afcrs. Meadows, ’tis like the smell of fifty 
years ago.” 

“ And pray is the smell of fifty years ago likely 
to be wofse than the smell of to-day ?” asked Mies 
Catherine, sharply ; for she thought the maiden a 
flippant silly creature, and condemned her rattle 
as idle talking and justing. “ Pray, Annie, have 
yon read the book I lent you ?” 

“ No, Miss Catherine." 

“ Have you read any part of it ? ” 

“ I did begin ; but it seemed so very —— that 
is, l could not understand it.. You see, Miss 
Catherine, it may be very wrong, but I am not 
quite able to enter into calling the world a ‘ vale 
of tears.’ ” 

“ But you must learn it some day. You will 
have experience enough of it, 1 can tell you. I 
wish I could see you more serious, more sedate, 
my dear. It is very important for a motherless 
girl like you to be watchful. Remember bow all 
your actions are commented on." 

“ It is not very kind to comment on the actions 
of a motherless girl, is it ? But I forgot my 
message: Miss Hamilton’s kind love to jon, and 
she wiH not be able t o call to-night, as her mamma 
is not so well; so she sent me instead, anti hoped 
you would let me read the paper to yon.’’ 

She had jnst thrown off her bat, and had seated 
herself oa a low stool at the old lady’s feet, whilst. 
Miss Catherine bad composed herself to a kind of 
afternoon dose, when a quick step was heard, and 
an exetamatiou from Mrs. Meadows caused Annie 
to start m and at the same moment Allan Grant 
stood in the door-way. 

“ Time#,” and everything and every one, were 
forgotten in the joy and delight with which the 
fond grandmother greeted her long absent grand¬ 
son ; bat it was unnatural to expect him to be so 
much absorbed aa to forget the presence of the 
girlish beauty, who, gathering her shawl around 
her, and tying on her brown hat, began, with a 
blush and comical glance at the affectionate 
demonstrations oi the old lady, to prepare for 
departure. 

Thoroughly might any one but Miss Catherine, 
that woman of a sorrowful spirit, understand how 
it was that Annie could not tall the world a vale 
of tears. She was truty a picture of contentment 
and of joy, such as is not di'ten met with either 
before or after sunny seventeen. The- motherless¬ 
ness which had been her portion from birth had 
left no cloud; and he? childhood, passed with her 
father in the dim grey cathedral close at Norwich, 
had no darknestk nor di.nness for her. She had 
walked about those ruined walls, and looked among 
those cajmly beautiful arches, until **110 had im¬ 
bibed a spirit ot the beautiful, without, however, 1 
a tinge of sadness @r melancholy. 
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Sadness, indeed,' she knew but by name. The 
world was spring time and gladness to her; and 
for cnmp'.Miionship, she desired no better than that 
of her father, a man of taste and refinement, who, 
absorbed as he often was in his studies and 
j philosophical pursuits, could unbend to bis only 

| daughter at tiiftes,*and enter into her peculiar 

I thoughts and feelings as few others could havp ! 

i ftjone. He had seen too much of the defects of 

| female education to desire to subject his chile! to 

! the same routine. Wheu, therefore, the iustruc- ; 

j tion of ohl Martha—a superior kind »f upper 

j servant, who had taught his wife her a, b, c, and 

! bad lived in his family ever since his mprriage— ' 

| became insufficient, he yielded to the importunities 

j of bis relations, and sent Annie to a day school in 

i the neighbourhood. Two years of such file, how- , 

J ever, were so wearisome to the’little lady, that he 

I removed her from Mrs. Morris’s at the age of 

j fourteen, determined that books and nature should 

be her teachers, But the work of education was 
! imperfect, and with tine natural talents and a dis- 
i. position of uncommon sweetness, the child grew 
| into maidenhood undisciplined and untrained; 

I even in her studies pursuing no beaten track, but 
■ indulging in a kind of desultory reading, which 
j i was a continual mental feast without any assimi- 
I j lating process whatever. 

|' It is perhaps marvellous that the almost indis- 
'j criminate reading in which she indulged, should 
: Lave had no effect in tincturing her mind with 

'! thoughts otherwise than pure and innocent; but 
it was nevertheless trne, and she would have 
I blushed to join in the conversation of the young 
' ladies at Miss Morris’s, who talked of love and 
pomaiice and marriage in secret, and aftected most 
abstird *and,. to Annie, inexplicable prudery in 
public. * Had .Mias Ashton been created for her 
father’s plaything, and for her own enjoyment of a 1 
dream-life alone, this.kintf (If training might have 
been harmless enough; but a future, and a 1 
woman’s future, lay before her, with a woman’s 
duties, a woman's hopes, and a woman’s sorrows; 
and how was her dreamy youtjp fitting her for 
this ? What could she know of earnesf jife in the 
old ivy-eovered bouse of her eity homes where, 
under the shadow of the grey catbedr|l, she 
wandered amid ruined cloisters, stole in the even¬ 
ing hour among tho gothic arches, or sate at her 
lattice window, her head resting on her hands, 
conning the old English ballad or the metrical 
romauco, until she almost lost her individuality, 
and lived ho much in the past as at times to forget 
I the present ? 

j After all, it was woman’s influence that Annie 
I Ash ten needed; and perhaps man-—all honour to 
his firmness and his skill in nobler works—never 
{ makes a greater blunder than when he attempts a 

' girl’s education alone, II» may rear a tolerably 

| Substantial and well-proportioned fabric, but there 
are touches—and these touches make the beauty of 
1 tho whole—which woman’s hand alone can give; 

deup hidden springs, which woman’s power alone 
i can open; soft gentle sympathies, which woman’s 
j voice alone can call forth. *On the neautiful girl, | 
! so formed to love and to be loved, the blank was 
j evident; tho glbryof womanliness was absent from ' 
! lier brow, * I 

,1 Whilst you have been reading this, however, 

i 


Annie Ashton had sped away like a wild goat, 
leaving Allan Grant, with all his sage theories 
and wise resolutions, on the dangerous border-land 
of fascination. He needed Margaret to whisper 
his own words in his ear: “ Love at first sight! 
ynpossible! No sensible man will fall in love 
with mere beauty!” Beware, Allan Grant. 

“ Who is that young lady that 1 frightened 
away, grandmamma ?” asked Allan, carelessly, at 
tea time. 

The old lady, after having satisfied herself that 
her grandgqn would not starve, and sccu him 
safely through one dish of poached eggs and pre¬ 
pared for another, replied : “ A daughter of Mr. 
Ashton, tho great antiquary. He lives next door 
to us.” 

“ Have they lived hero d^’-«^U£»bcr 

him whilst I was at sehooWlCrST 

“ f dare any not. Hor?crv seldom went ont at 
that time,* aud it ia ynly of late years ho ba^ 
begun to show himself much, and to five like 
other folks. lie does it for his child's sake; and 
it is time. I never saw such a wild thing as slio 
is. 1 am siyo it is a good thing tho Hamilton* 
have taken ner up, poor girl. Why didn’t Mr. 
Ashton send her to dUiool, like other girls, I 
should like to know P They are quite the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of the place." 

“ Are they ? She does not seem to me ridiculous 
by any means.” 

; Miss Catherine looked curiously at him, and 
replied : “ Your memory is shorter than I expect- 
cd rf Do you remember a little girl being missed 
one Sunday afternoon after service, and such a 
hue and raised for her, and the placo 

searched high and low; and when they went as a 
last hope to took into the cathedral, she was found 
asleep in one of the stalls P" 

“To be sure I rcipember that; but I hau for¬ 
gotten that was Miss Ashton.” 

•Well, she does just such eccentricities now-n- 
days, only of an older sort. There is such an out¬ 
cry always for tho beautiful—such roaming and 
streaming over hills to seo ‘beauty.’ Beauty! 
nonsense! 1 should like to set her to work to 
make her father a set of shirts; that would work 
the folly ont of her in no\imc. Fancy her now a 
wife! Yon may believe me, sister Meadows, 
she asked me the other day fthat sort of birds 
giblets were.” 

Allan could not help smiling at an ignorance of 
the interior of a gooso of which even ho could not 
plead guilty; hut, tea being ovhr, ho proposed to 
pay a visit to his uncle Grant before dark; and his 
grandmother, literally tired with pleasure—the 
pleasure of welcoming him, ar.d doing the honours 
of her small rn.4n.age to the rich man of the family 
—sate herself down in an easy chair, and composed 
herself to a quiet doze.* 

Miss Catherine was in no mood to sleep. She 
was speculating on tho dangerous fascination of 
the next-door neighbour, and thinking what an 
excessively silly thing it woul$J be if that child 
were really to entrap the young heir. She re¬ 
solved to loso no opportunity of depreciating the 
value of this pretty plaything, the antiquary’s 
daughter, and of opening his eyes, before it should 
be too late, to her faults and deficiencies in every 
possible way. If she had wished to smoothe the 
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! path to courtship and a final engagement, she 
could scarcely have chosen a better course. Pew 
: women, and no men that we know otj arc to be 
! talked out of one idea into another. 

As he passed out on his way to his uncle’s 
house, which was at about a mile’s distance fronj 
the town, he saw th»slight little figure of Annie 
Ashton, with her arm round that of another fe¬ 
male form, whose face was hidden on her shoulder. 
She seemed to be comforting her, by the glance 
that Allan could obtain over the blind of the low 
dining-room window. Her hair, which was of a 
golden hue, was lit up by the beams of the setting 
sun, and her small child-like figure was bent*over 
the person in sorrow, whose frame, as she sate beside 
her, seemed convulsed with emotion. There is no 
. vigney^aJwautiful in the picture of a woman’s 
If '!is that of^iie*“-nsoler; and Allan Grant 
felt this to his heart’s dr/tli. ■ 

Mrs. Grant was seated a her accustomed even¬ 
ing occupation of needlework, when her nephew 
made his appearance. He would have preferred 
meeting her without such an extreme show of 
gratification, which was almost overpowering, es¬ 
pecially as for many years no particular inter¬ 
course had taken place between the families. If it 
were in his nature, which it was not, to be suspi¬ 
cious or censorious, he might liavoset down a little 
1 of the superfluous delight to the remembrance of a 
! certain document lying in Doctors’ Commons; but 
j it really did not strike him. 
j Ilis cousins were none of them at home; and it 
| struck Allan Grant unpleasantly, that the mother 
! of this large family should be so hard at necdlc- 
j work, whilst the girls, three in numtgr ,*werc at a 
| lecture on mesmerism in the city. 'The younger 
■ children were in bed, and Mr. Grant aras drowsily 
' walking in his garden. Ifo was some years 
! younger than Allan’s father, but there was a 
‘ worn, aged appearance about him, which rjade 
Allan doubt whether there might not be some 
j mistake about their relative ages. . 

! Allan had yet to learn how sharp must be the 
j struggle of a father of a large family with limited 
| means; how many bullets and discouragements a 
i man anxious to rise must meet; and how, be- 
1 tween the war of prudenSe and expediency, and the 
] care to seem genteel and prosperous, the battle 
1 must ofttimes be a hot one. Mr. Grant had only 
j lately made the discovery that the house in which 
I his ten children had been born was too small for 
I their requirements, and not genteel enough for 
| their position; and*to make all this agree with his 
| narrow means, to pay butcher and baker, and to 
dress and educate bis girls and boys, required a 
stretch of ingenuity on Mrs. Grant’s part, as those 
best knew who lived in her scantily-supplied 
kitchen, and ate at her often meagre table. Ah! 
there is an altar raised in ifiore than one English 
household to appearances, the sufferings of whose 
victims, in tho process of immolation, it toould 
take too long to enumerate. 

The conversation rather flagged. Allan was 
sensible of feeling extremely weaTy of his aunt's 
company, who, although she passed for a very 
clever woman, was doubtless a fatiguing one, from 
the peculiar habit of mind which induced her to 
turn everything into an argument. Allan felt 
some compassion for his uncle during the Brtillery 


of words to which the meek an'd not very sapient 
man was exposed. He looked up occasionally, as 
though to ascertain Allan's opinion of it all; and 
meanwhile, the lady of the house darned, and 
talked, and propounded, untiF nine- o’clock, when 
preparations were made for supper. 

The family had all passednuiddr review by fliis 
time, and Allan Grant had, so to speak, materials 
for a biographical sketch of each of his young 
cousins; but they were mere groupings of a pic¬ 
ture in which it was plain that he was intended fo 
look on Jane, the eldest daughter, as the principal 
figure. Her acquirements as a musician and as a 
linguist w,ere only second to her admirable qualifi¬ 
cations for domestic life. It was rather too ob¬ 
vious, however, what all this meant, when her 
mother suddenly asked Allan if he had any matri¬ 
monial project in View, and recommended him by 
all means to marry young—a step which would 
save him many temptations, and one which sho 
said, with a little sentimental glance at her hus¬ 
band, she had never repented of. 

Allan thought it would only have been fair to 
ask his r jncle his opinion; but at this moment a 
sound of voices was heard, and the yonng Grants, 
all eager and talkative, flocked into the room. 

If Allan had pictured Jane pretty, the illusion 
was soon dispelled. She was decidedly plain, but 
would have looked less so if it had not been for a 
very glaring and conspicuous dress, and the at¬ 
tempt at style, which, in her case, utterly failed. 
Her sister, Alice, was better looking, and was evi¬ 
dently clever; but had a short, assured tone, which 
was anything but becoming in a girl of eighteen, 
and which reminded Allan of words in tho 
“ Charming Woman,” which had reference to her. 
“rather sharp tone." Young men there were, 
too, of ages varying from sixteen to twefity-five, 
each and all consciously clever; and the younger 
daughter, Clara, with boarding-school written on 
her face, talked with as little diffidence as if she 
had been twenty-four instead of fourteen. 

The introductions were soon over, and they all ga¬ 
thered round the supper table. The lecture was tho 
subject of remark, and swallowed up all else. Ac¬ 
customed as our yonng traveller was to the clattev 
of a table d'holc and all manner of society, he felt 
himself bewildered by the variety ot subjects that 
were introduced, all, however, bearing upon mes¬ 
merism or phrenology. Alice determined to begin 
its study and practice forthwith; and then ensued 
an argument on clairvoyance and plireno-mes- 
merism, the magnetic influence of mind over 
mind, the separate existence, the first, second, and 
third stages of the magnetic state, etc. They all 
seemed in thorough accord, when suddenly Mr. 
Harold, the elder brother, started a difficulty. At 
once they took sides, as at a game of cricket, and 
the contest was a sharp oner-diverted only by the 
suggestion of the head of the family as to its legi¬ 
timacy. Mrs. Grant was really delighted at the 
argument, and watched the combatants through¬ 
out with a sort of applauding smile; whilst Allan 
thought -that, clever as it all might be, contro¬ 
versy was a dangerous ‘game for members of the 
same family, and that what began in argument 
might very possibly end in qnarrellifig. 

Alice having settled by this time that every one 
was wrong but herself—a comfortable conclusion 
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at which she usually arrived—with some calmness, 
although Jane sate'with tears in her eyes at her 
defeat, almost startled Allan by a sudden demand 
as to how he liked Germany, and what he thought 
of its literature and theology. He answered gene¬ 
rally with respect to the country and literature; 
of theology ho, confessed no very profound know¬ 
ledge, and hoped he might thus escape; but, as a 
, hidden spring sets visible machinery in motion, «o 
began many tongues to move upon the German 
school, until poor Allan wished himself *with his 
grandmother in the Close. 

There was little fear of his tailing ih love at 
first sight here, at any rate; and, as he pursued his. 
way to Mrs. Meadows's house, he pondered seri¬ 
ously on the domestic scenes to which he had been 
witness since his return to England: Marion, 
with her languid, miserable piornings contrasted 
with her evening excitement; and these cousins of 
his, learning to love excitement too, although in 
another form, but as little calculated for the 
adornment and solace of home as his married 
sister. . 

Yet more *and more tempting became the pic¬ 
ture which his fancy drew of single life*with his 
sister Margaret at the Elms, until, as he passed 
the window again, he saw the same slight form 
which had fascinated him in the afternoon. It 
was now beside a tall, thin, elderly gentleman, 
whose grey haiy she was fondly smoothing with 
her small hand, whilst he was deeply engaged in 
reading, lie blushed to himself at the idle curio¬ 
sity which prompted him to observe all this, and 
yet he could scarcely resist turning again to look 
at the lovely girl; and marvellously, as he did so, 
did the prospect of single life with Margaret grow 
- dim, and the castle begin to rise in which he and 
the mpideir with the golden hair were the lord and 
lady. Little did he know, and little did Annie 
Ashton guess, what a shadow hovered over the 
threshold of that -quiet home, and how soon the 
calm brow of childhood should be marked with the 
grave thought of the woman. Well for her was it 
that all this was hidden. * 

The next morning Allan, wlio kept a pretty 
close watch over-the proceedings of lus next-door 
neighbour, observed a fly stop, heavily laden with 
boxes and bags of a size and number betokening a 
long stay, and a grave scholarly-looking gentle¬ 
man stepped coolly out, followed by a tall, elderly 
lady of a stately step and proud dignified presence, 
very like the gentleman in person, but scarcely 
old enough, Allan thought, for his mother. On 
applying to Mrs. Meadows, who was engaged 
in dusting her old china—a work which she 
never left to Janet — she walked leisurely to 
the window, and, peering over her spectacles, 
exclaimed:— , • 

• “ Why! that is professor Ruthven come 
homo from Madeim. He is an old friend of 
Mr. Ashton’s, and I suppose they will stay with 
him until they And a house. He has been 
travelling four years. Was there a lady with 
him ? ” 

“ Yes: the lady is goqe into the houSe.’’ 

“ Ah! that’s his mother—a proud piece of 
goods she is. Well, I don’t envy Miss Ashton 
, and old Martha their life with her foi*a visitor; 
that’s all I can say. She is particularity itself. 


What could Mr. Ashton be thinking of, to ask 
thcmP” 

Allan did not trouble himself with the inquiry; 
but, vexed and disappointed that Miss Ashton had 
not made her appearance during the morning, 
went out for a solitary ramble on the Thorpe 
.road. 


SALE OP AN ISLAND. 

Thought has sometimes reved over the vast 
variety v>f objects subject to the process of buying 
and selling and getting gain. Houses, villas, 
mansions, farms, and estates for sale and pur¬ 
chased, is one of the commonest and least notice¬ 
able of the every-day affairs of life. In addition, 
in many countries unhappily, some of which rank 
with tho civilised, the bonM^pd^blw^d^ men, « 
women, and children adjust as commonly fois? . 
bad at a regular tradejprice, or by competition at 1 
public aitction. Beatles, also, the staple commo¬ 
dities in tho home market, there is always a long 
list of sundries of a very miscellaneous description, 
some of which are occasionally odd or extra¬ 
ordinary, though perfectly legitimate objects of 
commerce. Now an£ then there is a purchaser 
wanted for a newly imported living lion, tiger, or 
elephant, an ant-eater, chimpanzee, or rattle-snake. 
Fragments of petrified forests, or the fossil remains 
of huge monsters belonging to a defunct race of 
saurians, are likewise olfered to the highest bid¬ 
der ; and sometimes the medloy of disposable wares 
is rendered more heterogeneous by a lock of hair, 
a wig, a tooth, a skull, or the shred of a garment, 

%ts the relic of some by-gone celebrity, lint it is 
ri&t ^Vat .an entire island, with any pre¬ 

tensions to figure on a map, is a purchasable lot. 
Indeed, so barely is this the case, that the event 
arrests attention as somewhat unique, though the 
area to bo disposed, of may bo very inconsiderable 
when compared with that of the inland patrimonies 
$hich are so frequently submitted to the hammer. 
There is something tempting, at least so it strikes 
ns, in the acquisition of such property, where other 
circumstances are equal. It has an inviting air of 
independent integrity, for trespassers arc kept at 
a respectful distance bj^tlic engirdling ocean, and 
jostling with border lands and their proprietors is 
similarly prevented. The possessor, standing in 
the centre, may occasionally entertain the thought, 

“ I am monarch of all I survey,” 

every object within the jangc of the visible horizon 
having been, conveyed to him by his title-deeds. 
Sueli an estate seems a kind of miniature kingdom, j j 
peculiarly the property of the owner, from tho 
circumstance of its being untouched by other 
proprietaries. We write according to our impres¬ 
sions, not from experience, having no pretensions 
to the old Scotch title of Lord of the Isles, or to 
the.owuership of the least bit of rock partly rising 
above the waves. 

It is rather more than a dozen years ago since 
Lundy island, one of the British isles, was pur¬ 
chased by its present possessor, after previously 
repeatedly changing hands. The price of nine j 
thousand finir hundred guineas was paid for 
it, and the bargain included the granite mass, 
with every stick, stone, rat, and rabbit upon it, 
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with the exception of the lighthouse, which belongs 
to the Trinity House corporation. We shall 
perhaps introduce some of our readers to a novel 
part of our home territory, as well as of our local 
history, if we osfiue the position of this spot—a 
juc-.e speck on our maps, if introduced at all— 
describe its character, and chronicle its incidents. • 
L.n.dy island, though in the direct track of 
ves ids navigating the southern part of the “British 
eh nnel, and therefore really in the way, is practi¬ 
cally an out-of-the-way place, not being accessible 
except in a boat specially hired for tjie visit. It 
lies nearly equidistant from Hartland -point and 
Morte point, on the north coast of Devon, the 
intermediate sea-space being Uideford or Barn¬ 
staple bay, known aforetime as the Golden bay of 
the French, from the number of prizes captured 
in it bv tJ»-i—yj^n tAar s- There the estuary of the 


, ‘ilSe'rn terminatesTtiffcViannel opening its jaws, 

I as if with eager appetite fi receive the vast billows j 
! ajid clearer waters of the ’> >cean. The? island is i 

about eleven miles north-north-west of the high ! 
grassy platform of Hartland point, the nearest | 
! part of the mainland, and eighteen miles from ! 
i Clovelly, the nearest port. It is not a slightly j 
j constructed agglomeration of washed-up sand, but 
; a substantial, compact, aud somewhat stern mass | 
- of granite and slate, the former predominating in j 
i its composition. The sea-cliffs a A) wild, sombre, | 
and precipitous, occasionally rising to the height: 
of two hundred feet, and so surrounded by other j 
insulated rocks, that, according to a common say- < 
i ing, there is no entrance but for friends, owing to | 
i the difficulty of access. At the landing-place o*\ : 
! the southern sido, two men can scarcely wall. 

1 abreast. Lamatry and Rat island; 'arc rocky ' 
j detachments adjoining this point. The Knoll 
j Sins, Gannets, Seals, and Gull rocks "are on the ; 
I eastern side. The northern has a dangerous reef 
I called the lien and Chicken^ a submarine pro- 
!longalion of the island, with a granite mass rising ‘ 

I I above the wares in the shape of a pyramid, styled 
! the Constable, from its isolated position, like that 
!■ of a sentinel on duty at an outpost. The Needles , 

are ou the western side; and at the south-west. 
! extremity there is a chasm in the cliffs, opening 
: towards the sea, with thg unintelligible name of 
| tbo Devil's Lime-kiln. Opposite is the Shutter, a , 
j detached rock, so called from the supposition that : 
! it might be placed'in the opening, and would 
j exactly fit it. ! 

I The main island, Lundy itself, extends about , 
■ two miles and a half ip length from north to 
! south, by one mile in breadth from east to west, 

I and contains an area of 920 statute acres. The 
i! northern part rises considerably above the level of 
|! the sea, and several riUs flow from the higher to 
| the lower ground. Plantations have been formed, 

| but the trees are too much exposed to keen winds 
| to flourish. Rabbits and puffins abound, and rats 

I I are numerous. The few residents are chiefly <nn- 
j, ployed in shooting the puffins for their feathers, 

]: aud the rabbits for their skins. The lighthouse is 
I' on a ridge of the island near the southern end. 

. The tower, erected in the year 1820, rises to the 
' height of 89 feet; but, owing to the elevation of 
; the ground, the top of the lantern is 540 teet above 
I high water-mark. It has two white lights—an 
upper, revolving every two minutes, and a lower 


one fixed, visible only from the'westward. In 
clear weather they may be sefen at the distance of 
thirty miles. The lenticular apparatus of Fresnel 
was introduced here in the year 1842; and the 
ordinary cost of maintenance *’ot the whole estab¬ 
lishment in the year following amounted to 
1193?. 15s. lid. We suppose tbet-one of the in¬ 
structions of the Trinity corporation to light- 
keepers will apply to this station“ The keepers, 
arc to attend a place of worship upon each Snuday 
in turn, and where this rule shall, by reason of 
distance, be incompatible with the performance of 
the lighthouse service, the principal light-keeper 
shall, at least once every Sunday, assemble his own 
family, and his assistants and their families, in his 
own dwelling or other convenient place, and there 
read to them throughout the church service for the 
day; also a service or homily from the volume 
provided by the corporation for that purpose.” 

Though small, secluded, bleak, aud uninviting 
for a residence, Lundy has boon connected with 
the affairs of life from an early period. It has a 
history, not of course crowded with events, but 
presenting a few incidents of a somewhat remark¬ 
able kind. In the early part of the reign of 
Henry m, it belonged to a noble family named 
Morisco, ono of whom, sir William, a knight, con¬ 
spired against the life of the king, and bocarne an 
outlaw and pirate. He seized the island, erected a 
fort, and made it his stronghold. Having col¬ 
lected a numerous band of desperadoes, he was for 
some years a terror to merchantmen, and defied all 
attempts to dislodge him from an almost impreg¬ 
nable position. Vessels passing along tho chan¬ 
nel were plundered of their cargoes, and their 
crews maltreated, while descents were made upon 
the adjoining mainland, which was ravagjd for 
miles. In February, 1242, a royal order was 
issued to the earl of Devon and others, to guard 
tho coasts in the neighbourhood of Lundy, for the 
protection of the king’s subjects. Morisco was at 
length taken by stratagem, conveyed to London, 
and executed with sixteen of his gang. In June, 
1242, the sheriff of Devon was directed to convey 
a galley which the’ pirate had commenced building 
at Luudy, to Ilfracombe to be finished. Rut law¬ 
lessness ldng reigned upon the seas, and the mas¬ 
ters of •trading vessels themselves were often 
guilty of plundering one another, rather than 
make an unprosporous voyage. A petition for 
redress exists from William de Huntingdon, dated 
about a century later, which states that he had 
gone to the port of Dublin, and that, while he was 
in the city paying the customs on his goods, John 
le Lung of Bristol captured his ship, carried oft' 
tho merchandise, and afterwards burnt the vessel. 

The island sheltered Edward ii for a brief 
period from his mischievous wife and .turbulent 
barons. In the great civil war it was held by 
lord Say and Seale for Charles i. But the most 
noticeable event in its history occurred in the 
reign Of William and Mary, when it was captured 
by a party of Frenchmen, under circumstances 
highly creditable to the residents, and disgraceful 
in the extreme to the captors. One day, a ship 
of war appeared in the roadstead, showing Dutch 
colours. A message was sent ashore requesting 
some milk’, as the captain was sick. It was at once 
supplied, and for several days afterwards, till the 
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‘•iew informed tbn islanders that the captain bad 
expired, and asked permission to inter tie body in 
consecrated ground. This was also promptly ac¬ 
ceded to, and the poor people assisted in carrying 
the coffin. They thought It rather a heavy bur¬ 
den, hot bad no suspicion respecting its contents, 
or of the good faith .of those to whom they were 
showing hospitality. On reaching the chapel, 
£t. Ann’s, tho Frenchmen requested the inhabit 
teals to retire, alleging it to be the custom of 
their country that foreigners should not he pre¬ 
sent during a part of the religions ceremony, but 
informed them that they should be-admitted to see 
the body interred. They accordingly withdrew, but 
were soon undeceived respecting the character and 
intentions of their guests. Suddenly the doors of 
the chapel were thrown open, and the pretendod 
mourners, armed from the mock receptacle of the 
dead, rushed with triumphant shouts upon the 
astonished inhabitants, and made them prisoners. 
They then proceeded to add spoliation to treach¬ 
ery, hamstrung the bullocks and horses, threw the 
sheep and goats into the sea, tossed the guns over 
the cliffs, stripped the islanders even qf their 
clothing, and left them in destitution when there 
was nothing more left to ravago. This is certainly 
one of the most dastardly actions on record. 

Tho ruins of St. Ann’s chapel, of Morisco's 
castle, and of a building called Johnny Groat's 
House, without a. tradition to explain its purpose, 
with a few dismounted guns at the landing-place, 
are some remaining antiquities on the island. In 
1794 it contained seven houses and twenty-throe 
inhabitants. No return was made at the first fire 
censuses of the present century, but at tlie sixth, 
in 1851, there were five houses, occupied by six- 
'teen males and eighteen females, or a total of 
thirty-four. ' To .those who are fond of exploring 
places beyond the range of the travelling crowd— 
peeping into the old uooks and corners of man’s 
great empire—Lundy island will well repay a 
visit; and it especially invites tlie attention of 
geological tourists, who may study to advantage 
within its circuit the granite aipl slate roCks at 
their junction. * • 


A DAY AT THE CAVE OF ADELS&ERG. 

Tkis most stupendous work of nature is situated 
in Carniola, a provinoe belonging to Austria, and 
persons travelling from Trieste to Laibach usually 
step at Adels berg en route. Let no one visitiug 
that locality fail to pause and turn aside to this 
grotto, for the spectacle that will reward him is 
so rgrely beautiful, so sublime, and so wonderful, 
that he will never regret the delay. On a brilliant 
morning, late in. the smooth of August, a party, of 
which the writer was one, assembled in front of 
the small and very clean urn of Adclsberg, with 
our curiosity raised to the highest pitch by the 
eloquence of the descriptions that greeted us as we 
approached the wonders to were about to visit. 
We had taken the precaution to eend word the 
night bdforo, that a urge .party was about to visit 
the grotto, and ware anxious to have it illuminated 
in each a manner n would display to the best 
■advantage the marvetbua beauty or the dbene, for 
we had been informed that a neglect of such pee* 


cautions was of more consequence than we in our 
ignorance could believe possible. 

Leaving the inn, we proceeded along a pic- 
' turesqne path, through gram pastures, up and 
down finely-slraped lulls, a bright gushing river 
foaming and tumbling along at no great distance 
from us; when suddenly, as it were, a solid wall 
of rock # seemed to rise up in* front of us, barring 
all egress in that direction. The highest point of 
the cliff was'erownod by the ruins of a castle, 
whilst, beneath a projecting shelf of the rock, the 
very rivA that we haH watched m it* bright 
j gambols seemed to precipitate itself into the 
j bowels of the earth, there losing itself in the 
dense darkness of those subterranean regions! 
Immediately above this overhanging shelf might 
be seen wliat bore the appearance of a small hole, 
defended by an iron grati^ 4 ,fp»d»tiiftj’agk.'ti>is 
opening, we were told, the entrance to this" 
! stupendous cave. .,<* 

| An indescribable feeling of awe, almost amount* 
ing to terrot, camo over me as 1 gazed upwards at 
; the solid cliff, and downwards at the rushing river, 
at the thought of thus penetrating, as it were, into 
the very centre of these dark and mysterious 
. regions, thus invading nature in her dreariest. 

! domains. For a moment I drew baric besitat- 

• ingly; but curiosity prevailed over tbe passing 
hesitation, and onwards I went, the first of the 
whole party, and in another moment 1 had crossed 
the gloomy portal, and passed on into the first 
low gallery—an entrance how unlike the scenes it 
was about to unfold before my enraptured gaze 1. 

• -This first gallery is so very low and narrow, 
tS^ itisjarith difficulty yon contrive to stumble 
along u/wittily •unable to observe anything on 
cither side of you, and trusting entirely to the 
firm hold yra retain of the guide’s hand tor your 
safe advance. You have only a vague idea that 
you are penetrating, into the very bowels of tbe 
eajth, from the damp and mouldy air that .dings 
all around you, folding you, as it were, in an 

, earthen mantle, and oppressing you by the 
peculiar smell of underground vapours. A pale 
i star glimmers in front of you, muring the inter- 
j vening darkness only seem the more opaque from 
the contrast; bnt onwigds, still onwards, yon 
advance till the sound of rushing waters falls on 
I your startled ear, and down, far down below, the 
! depth seeming greater from the uncertain light, 

I you just discern the glimmer of the torch, reflected 
in the trembling waters of the river which you 
j last saw sparkling and pinning in the brillionc 
; sunbeams. 'WJiile gaziug at tins fiiokcring light, 

| and reflecting upon tlie singular osurse of tht 
! stream, I had continued to advance almost un¬ 
consciously ; so that the scene which I am about 
to describe came upon me with the most startling 
suddenness. , 

I was the first in the line of spectators, and on 
emerging from the low gallery just named, fte 
I path makes an abrupt turn round a sharp angle in 
j the rooky wall; thus, when the guide, in bisqpMHr 
patois language, bade me look up, the wondrous 
j scene in all its unrivalled grandeur hjy spread 
j before me. How poor and unequal am m ill to 
do justice to such a spectacle; hot we must try. 
Lot the reader, them, picture to himself « mat 
hall, of more than 300 feet long sad 130 high, the 
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root' absolutely liued with the most beautiful 
stalactites, tbe walls apparently formed of the 
samo ever-varying and exquisite materials, the 
whole lighted up in a way best calculated to 
display the beauties of the cavern. The guides 
understand this part of their business so well, that, 
provided the£ Wo not stinted in the necessary 
funds, the enjoyment of the spectators will be 
■rendered as perfect as the nature of the scetTo 
admits. The change was so sudden, from the 
stooping confined posture in the low entrance to 
an upright position in the midst of so mych light 
and lustre, that at first I was only struck by the 
extraordinary grandeur of the noup d'wil; but by 
degrees, as I was enabled to admire m’or6 in detail, 

I was absolutely lost in admiration at the match¬ 
less finish displayed in every minute part of these 
gorgeous decorations. Gaze •on which side we 
pleased, some new form of beauty greeted us. 
Here, it seemed as if the massive pillars of some 
stately pile had been transferred to these subter¬ 
ranean regions, in order to support the mighty 
dome, so perfectly did they wear the semblance 
of columns carved out of the solid ston%; there, 
light and delicate forms, resembling nature's 
fairest creations, would hang from the vast ceiling 
or overshadow us as we advanced, like the pendent 
branches of some weeping ash. Springing up 
from the floor, the same strange creations of this 
singular material would, as it were, meet the 
pendent branches or arched canopies, which were 
suspended everywhere around the visitor, enclosing 
him in a labyrinth, as it seemed, of these peculiar 
formations. It must bo borne in mind thaP 
nothing can exceed the purity of colouring, or the 
transparency and delicacy of these stalactites; 
ntany'of them arc like fino crystals, and reflect the 
lights in a most remarkable manner. But I must 
pass on, as I have so much still to relate. 

The dom, as the great? hall is called, was for a 
considerable time supposed to form the whole ex¬ 
tent of the cave, though the peasants affirmed 
that it was of much vaster dimensions.^ They 
proved to be right, though on what basis they 
grounded their assertions Las never appeared. 
Some clearing work was being done id .the known 
part of the cave, when one of the men knocked 
down what had hitherto been considered a solid 
wall, and thus discovered that by far the most ex¬ 
tensive part of the cave yet remained unexplored. 
Chamber after chamber rewarded their exertions, 
till they had penetrated to the distance of two 
miles from the entrance, which is all that is gene¬ 
rally visited by strangers, though the more during 
sometimes insist upon the guides conducting them 
still further into the interior; but from all I 
could make out by dint of close questioning, gra¬ 
tified curiosity seeiTis to have been their only re¬ 
ward, as the Beautiful stalactites appear to change 
their character in the farthest recesses of these 
mysterious abodes, and in many parts wholly 
disappear, leaving only the wall or roof of rugged 
rock. But to return. 

After gazing again and again, and yat lingering 
for one more last look, I was forced to leave this 
matchless spot, and proceed reluctantly on my 
way. We descended a flight of steps, rudely 
• cut in the wall of the dom, and, .arriving on 
the banka of the river, crossed it on a narrow 


plank, which was rendered so slippery by the damp 
atmosphere and the constant falling of drops of 
water, that I was very thankful to find myself safe 
on the other side, slowly ascending another flight 
of steps, which conduct at once to the new part of 
the cave. 

• To describe in detail the numerous chambers of 
which jt is composed would* be impossible within 
my prescribe^ limits; but I will mention the most 
remarkable. * There is no single one so vast as 
the dom, though the stalactites are even finer and 
more varied*' In one chamber you could fancy 
yourself Siting the haunts of fairies, so ex¬ 
quisitely delicate, so fanciful, and so minute are 
the decorations. Here a throne stands out from 
the wall, so perfect in its proportions, so admirable 
in its design, that it might safely be taken for a 
model, and a very bcautifuj^-anc.'* "Suddenly your 
further advance seemspopped by a delicately 
transparept curtain fining across one of the 
rooms, which, on touching, you discover to be only 
another of these wonderful deceptions. Touch 
alone would convince a superficial observer of the 
illusion, so softly does the curtain fall, and so per¬ 
fectly are the folds of drapery represented. No. 
sound reaches the ear* as you slowly advance, ex¬ 
cept the still dripping of water, ns the crystal 
drops at the end of each stalactite fall softly on the 
floor beneath, where they produce in tlieir turn 
stalagmites, which frequently may bo seen almost 
uniting with the pendent ornaments above. Pre¬ 
sently, the visitor may imagino himself in some 
Moorish temple, decorated with the most dejicately 
/arved columns; or a pointed minaret raises its 
the dome; or, yet again, the scene 
changes to tJbmS favoured spot, where nature in¬ 
dulges in lyjr wildest and most beautiful vagaries. 
The drooping branches of some of the vegetable 
wonders of the tropics enclose you, as it were, in 
thgir graceful arms, till, as you advance, the 
scene again changes, and a beauteous ball-room 
appears before you, in which these stalactites are so 
profusely scattered that the walls, the roof, the 
very floor, are all adorned with them. 

The pride of man, we should conceive, must be 
humbled to see, even in the darkest and most se¬ 
cluded domain of nature* all his fairest works so far 
outdone! The varied objects formed by the falling 
drops of water would take years properly to study 
and to appreciate. They seem to rise, as it were, 
by magic. The very clefts of the rock, the niches in 
the walls, every spot where either the stalactites or 
the stalagmites can find a resting-place, aro abso¬ 
lutely loaded* with these rarely beautiful orna¬ 
ments; at last the eyesight fairly wearies of their 
endless variety, and the dazzling efl'ect which they 
produce when seen by the brilliant torch-light. 

A singular circumstance is stated respecting the 
river so often referred to. Planks of wood thrown 
into the stream in the cave arc said to reappear in 
the. river Unz at Platina, where it bursts forth 
from the rocks. Whether the two rivers are iden¬ 
tical, or whether streams issuing from the cavern 
convey the wood to the Uift, yet remains to be 
proved; but it is curious to think of the buried 
river coming forth again to light and life after 
passing through these dark and gloomy caves. 

The ball-room is really used for iestive pur¬ 
poses once every year, in the sunny month of June, 
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by the peasantry of Ailelsberg and the surrounding 
| hamlets. 'Jo ns it seems a strange taste, to 
1 1 p:JiT this subterranean hall, however richly de- 
, ; curated, to the soft green grass and the brilliant 
! light of the .summer sun, canopied by the gorgeous 
I blue sl:y! I wns told that the scene presented on 
I sueli occasions is most singular, and that the* 
j echoes of the music through all the differentcliam- 
| hers and cavities of the grotto produce the most 
strango and unearthly sounds. 

; There are two of the stalactites so perfectly re¬ 
sembling the form of two hearts'«cut out of 
transparent crystal, that many of the Vneducated 

I people in the hamlet attach a sort of sacred cha- 

j j ractcr to them; and it is very much the habit of 
| the young men and maidens, when a betrothal 
: tithes place, to seek this, to them, mystic chamber, 

, >' autj, with theirTmmk^dgced on the two emblematic 
|j hearts, to pledge themiMjlves solemnly to each 
: | other; and it is said that%ueh is the pgwer exer- 
i ] oised by this strange fancy,* that there is no in- 
!; stance known of vows thus taken ever remaining 
' j unfulfilled. 

■ j With the deepest regret did I at length turn 
! , away from the narrow portal of this mysterious 
| i grotto, thinking that, in ull< human probability, 1 
should enter its dark and gloomy entrance no 
more. My expectations had been highly raised; I 

II had previously seen the finest caverns in our own 
j i country ; but no imagination could come near the 

wondrous and sublime reality. Let all who can 
i do so judge of the truth of this assertion for them- 
; selves, by paying a personal visit to the spot. To 
> those who are compelled to be stayers at home, Ihh 
| foregoing description is commended as i a^i.'r J He , « r T i <i 
I faint idea of the glories of the place. *'** 

Before concluding this sketch, I ini^it just be- 
j stow a passing notice on a natural curiosity, which, 

; though not strictly belonging to Adclsberg, was 
j; seen there by our party, and is in some measure 
! associated with the mysterious river that rune 
; through these dark regions. I allude to a crqp- 
j tore, lialf-ffsh, half-lizard, which, though it does 
! not breed in this cave, yet lives there in perfect 
! health. It is called the protei, or protcus, and is 
of a sort of dull flesh colour; in the place where 
| the gills would be in « fish, there arc little 
j branches of a coral-like substance and colour, 
j which give the creature a most singular appear- 
1 atice. It can breathe equally well below and above 
i the water, and it is found in considerable numbers 
in the Magdalen grotto, about three miles from 
! Adelsherg; but, in the stream of the last-named 
cave, there are many kept to satisfyHhe curiosity 
of strangers. They are unknown in any other 
part of Europe, though it is said that they have 
been found in Sicily. They are certainly mast ap- 
j propriate inhabitants of the strange scene in which 
they dwell. • 

ji 

THE STREET TRADERS OE PARIS.’ 

I Tiie traveller who has watched the phases of 
popular life in the stitets of Paris during the Inst 
twenty or thirty years, and who compares the 
social condition of the lower and lowest classes 
now with what it was at the commencement of 
Louis Philippe’s rule, will have noticed a remark¬ 
able change both in the popular manners and in 


the inodes of getting a living. Many of the olu 
street trades have been abolished, either bv the 
interference of the police or by their own uniemn- 
ncrativeness, and some that were offensive to 
decency and morality, if not suppressed, have been 
banished from the public view. What may he 
called peripatetic shop-keeping is tfo’longer legal; i 
and now, with some few exceptions in favour 
cliiefly of things to be eaten or drank, or things 
supposed to be curative or known to bo perishable, 
the shopkeeper who pays rent and taxes has no 
longer a rival in the squatter upon the kerb-stone, 
unless said rivaT has some new invention of his 
own to promulgate for the benefit of his fellow 
citizens and his own. Whether it be that these 
restrictions upon the spontaneous industry of the 
poor have driven them to harder shifts, and made 
the business of getliug a living a more difficult 
and serious matter than it used to be; or whether : 
it be that the present dearness of provisions has ] 
subdued their natural hilarity, we do not pretend j 
to say; but it is very certain that the old rollick- ; 
ing, thoughtless* light-lieartedness which used to ' 
characterise the perambulating trader, has in a 
great measure disappeared. He is by no means i 
so full of fun and frolic as he used to be, anti if, as ! 
he does now and then, he gives way to his consti- [ 
tutioual vivacity one minute, you may see his ! 
brown face contracting the next to an expression 
of solidity symptomatic of a soCYet sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, which in times of yore rarely darkened j 
his countenance. From indications of this sort, ! j 
and from others which will presently appear, we j 
liavc come to the conclusion, while contemplating j 
the many shifts and the earnest struggles of the i 
vagabond classes who live from hand to mouth, I 
that the poor of Paris have just now ahard*bnttle 
to fight to keep the wolf from the-door." The 1 
dogged persistency with which some of the singu- j 
lar avocations we arc abtfut to notice are pursued, i 
is at the same time an instructive as well as a I 
suggestive spectacle ; nor is the scene, taken in the j 
whole, at all wanting in the elements of the pic- i 
turexque or the amusing. ■ 

We shall* briefly describe these offshoots of ! 
commerce .Snd industry, as wo chanced to meet | 
them, from Buch notes as we had time to make on 
tlio spot*and without any attempt at classification, I 
or at determining their several claims to precedence. ' 
On walking along the Boulevards the stranger j 
will see, situated at measured intervals of some- i 
thing less than a furlong each, a series of watch- j 
boxes standing on the boundary line between the ! 
promenade and the carriage-road. 'They are of 
the precise pattern which the old London watch¬ 
men used to inhabit, and one might fancy that" at 
the establishment of the new police they had all 
been transported from England fort he Use of the, 
French, who had glazed the upper half of their 
fronts. Each one is inhabited by a man or woman, 
who sits there from morning to near midnight 
behind" a bundle of the daily papers published in 
Paris. The inside of the box above their heads is 
lined with .placards of the several pnblicatiqns; a 
few of these lie neatly folded on a little platform 
level with the breast of the inmate; and on a 
narrow bgard above his or her head, inscribed 
“ Vient de paroitre ” (met published), is the name 
of the last paper out—the “ Moniteur,” the “ Con- 
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jl sfitnfionnel,”the “Debuts,” or what not. These 
Jacks and Joans in boxes present an odd contrast 
I to the bustling' world in which they are placed, 

’ and wo could compare them to nothing else than 
!■ stakes driven firmly into the hod of a rushing 
| stream, silent and motionless, while with unceasing 
; clamour the* wor-spimding current singes past. 

| In fine weather theyHirow open the wiudows, and 
| • now and then make a faint appeal for the patronise 
I of the public; hut when the cold blast comes along 
j or the rain patters down, they make all tight and 
l compose themselves to plumber. At vjhat hour 
: they evacuate their dens we knew not; ive have 

i passed them within a few minutes of midnight, 
and found the mistress comfortably asleep, some¬ 
times with a child on each knee. A more striking 
type of the defunct condition of the public press iu 
.France, or a more remarkable contrast to the 
vitality of the same press in London, it is difficult 
to imagine. These prisoners are the news-agents 
of Faria, and, like our own newsman, receive a 
small profit on each copy they dispose of. Perhaps 
we have done them an injustice in numbering 
them with the vagabond traders; if si^ we can 
only beg their pardon with all sincerity. 

Having one morning early to cross the Place 
de Grove, we were attracted by a crowd of blouses 
standing on the precise spot where the guillotine 
used formerly 1o take up its position. On draw¬ 
ing near, wo beheld a tall, red-faced, beardless, 
shock-headed lellow, in rather shabby and tight- 
fitting garb, standing in the centre of the group, 
i and holding forth, at the utmost pilch of his voice, 
j upon the merits of a small grecu-eovcred volume* 
i some twenty copies of which he held in his hand, 
j His car-splitting voice rang like a clarion, and the 
|’ stream of eloquence poured rapidly from his lips 
: in oue-unbrokeu torrent, without a moment’s pause, 
for ten full minutes. “ Econtez, men amis" 
(listen, my friends), lie said. “ We have arrived at 
a grand crisis in the hiktory of the peoples. The 
dogs of war are let slip, blood has begun to flow, 
and the beginning of the end is not in sight. 
Russia has thrown off the mask,; the barbdriaus of 
the north have sworn to re!kp the harvests of 
I southern Europe. They have rushed upon our 
! ally the sultan, and our braves have gone forth to 
meet the czar’s hand in the Crimea. Where is 
the Frenchman who would remain in ignorance of 
the history of this glorious war—a war in which 
the honour of France is concerned, in which she 
fights for the first time by the side of the noble 
English—a war which is to decide the destiny of 
the world. Now look you, my friends, e'est moi 
| qui ai ecrit cc volume (I have written this volume 
! myself) for your instruction. Here you have the 
! origin ot the war—Abe first mendacious quarrel 
' with the Turk; wlmm, as our ally, we are bound to 
‘protect. Then you have Jhe whole conduct of the 
j war from the beginning—the massacre at Sinope— 
the defence of Silistria—the landing of the allies 
1 in the Crimea—the battle of the Alma—thi battle 
! of Balaclava, the battle of Inkerraann and the 
! siege of Sebustopol. En suite, you (jare a me- 
f moir 6f St. Arnaud, general Fxtm^ois, of gene- 
] ral Bosquet, of general Pelissier, of ‘ Amiral 
Boksare,’ and of * Milor li-r-r-aglan £ ” and so 
,• on to the extent of a column more at least. 

| When he had ceased, while the perspiration 
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streamed from his face, he held the books aloft in ] 
his lett hand, and blrokcd them kindly down the j 
back ns one might a kitten ; then he fondled them j 

on his sleeve, and looking around, collected his ' 
breath for a new exordium. Poor fellow! his is a 
sad plight lor an author, thought wo; keep us 
1 from writing modern history and being compelled j 
to turji our own trumpeter in the market-place. j 

Passing year the Louvro, iu the rear, where the ] 
new buildings were in progress, we were surprised 
by seeing, among thejuuge masses of filone till¬ 
ed from the‘wagons, a number of monster pam r 
banners Bdkring very significant inscriptions. One 
bore the words “ Anx Maltides,” and was nn 
invitation to all afflicted with any one of a long 
catalogue of disorders to draw near and purchase 
exemption from all future penalties of that kind, 
in the shape of a packet ojfjmeditfhe warranted to * 
perform a perfect curr;; v Another exhibited the j 
words “ Jliort uux Punaises,” and a modest i 
paragraph beneath insinuated, with what truth We 
do not pretend to affirm, that those unmentionable { 
gentry were tinder an obligation to the advertiser, j 
to come out of their holes and be killed by anybody j 
in possession of the talisman, which he would hi* ; 
happy to sell them fur the paltry sum of leu sous. 
Behind a spindle-shanked table covered with a 
yellow cloth, upon which stood a lew phials, steel 
instruments, and portly-looking pill-boxes, stood a 
professor of dental surgery, and we know not what 
besides. He was ready, according to his own 
account, to cure any curable disease, and perform 
any operation short of cutting oft*a limb, then and 
fn the spot. All aches aud pains he professed to 
VJJjWApPntaneousIy by a magic lotion only one 
franc the bottle*; and it we are to believe the evi¬ 
dence of o^jr eyes, which is sometimes deceptive 
when there is an accomplice in the case, he did 
cure at once a man who came forward groaning 
with the toothache, and submitted a mouthful ol 
%xlra black grinders to the test of his experiments. 
The flag of another settler enlarged on the delights 
of a wonderful perfume; aud alter him came a 
professor with a royal road to arithmetic, who was ; 
followed in his turn by an cradicutor of corns aud 
bunions, who would set your toes at liberty on the 
terms of no cure no pays Besides all these there 
was the temporary settlement of a dog and cat 
doctor; and that of one who called himself a friend 
of the human race, who had something to sell, hut 
what it was we could not get near enough to sec. 

There is generally a pretty large assembly on a 
summer’s evening on the Place de la Bastille, I 
gathered rottnd the column of July, where they 
are sure to break up into separate groups as night i 
draws on, lured by the attraction of some songster, | 
fiddler, or juggler, who promises them amusement, j 
Approaching one of these groups, we found stand- j 
ing in the centre a jtoung girl, sunburnt, pleasing, 
and good-looking, dressed in the costnmo of the 
cantinibre, or camp-follower of the army. She 
wore scarlet trowsers, a short blue jacket-frock, 
and a little white apron; a tricolor costume, which 
was repeated in her liead-dre^S, formed of a kind of 
trieoloured plaid. Under her arms, and supported 
by a strap over her shoulder, she carried u small 
barrel also tricoloured, from which she dispensed 
occasionally u draught of lemonade to a customer. 
Her chief merchandise, however, was a bundle ol 
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small tony-books abominably printed, and each 
one stitched in a fragment of wall-paper not one- 
third the size of the page. She sung the songs, 
which contained nothing objectionable, in a pleas¬ 
ing voice, and with something like professional 
style, and invited those who bought them to 
accompany her with their own voices, that they* 
might learn the tunfc. We may remark, here, 
that nothing is allowed to be sung or sold in the 
streets of Paris that is not licensed by the minister 
of the interior, and bears liis blue stamp upon it. 
The pretended caniiniere ho doubt periotms her 
part with the perfect concurrence of* the au¬ 
thorities, and, in singing the praises of the byavc 
army, may have helped to supplement its ranks. 
We should look in vain at the present moment in 
Taris, among the street minstrelsy, for anything 
deserving to be comoared with the disgusting 
and ribald indecency of'We London strect-patter- 
ers : a free press has its evils as well ad its advan¬ 
tages. 

Taking a rush-bottomed chair in front of a well- 
i known cafe in the Boulevards, and beckoning to 
the garfon to bring a slight refreshment, wo were 
enjoying it in a half-abstracted mood, when we 
‘felt a gentle tug at the cellar of our coat, and 
looking down saw a little hand and arm fixing the 
j bud of a moss-rose in one of the button-holes. A 
I gentle “ Pardonncz m’sieur" was* uttered in re- 
| sponse to the movement we made, and the child 
who spoke the words moved off to dispose of her 
small basket of flowers in a similar way among the 
remainder of the group. When tlio basket was 
empty she returned to the front, and there, cross¬ 
ing licr arms before her, quietly awaited the rcsnlf| 
Nobody appeared to notice cither her or tier 
flowers for some time; but at length a lady seated 
before us, pushed a small tray towaras her hus¬ 
band, who dropped a coin into it and passed it 
round to all who wore the flowers. Nearly all 
of them added a trifle, and then the lady, beckon¬ 
ing to the child, dropped the contents of the tray 
into her basket. Curtseying low several times, 
and smiling gratefully at the company, the flower- 
girl departed. Time was, it is said, when the 
flower-girls of the Boulevards made largo gains, 
and banked considerable sipns; and their fortunes 
have formed the staple of more than one romance 
illustrative of Parisian life. We must confess that 
we saw nothing to warrant the probability of any 
stories of the romantic kind. The flower-girl of 
the Boulevards gives away her flowers instead of 
selling them, and throws Jierself upon the gene¬ 
rosity of the public for a return. It may well be 
that Bhe is often deceived by the result, and has to 
balance a gain one day by a loss on another. 

The restrictions laid upon the press in France, 
taken in connection with the tax levied upon all 
printed documents intended for circulation, have 
nearly ruined the printing trade. The bill-sticker, 
once so important a functionary, has almost 
vanished into thin air, and his place is supplied by 
the stenciller, who paints upon the few walls and 
posts which the maroh of improvement has left 
available for the purpose, those public announce¬ 
ments which, owing to the scant use of them 
allowed, it is now cheaper to paint than to print. 
As a consequence, the printer, to find employment 
for his types, is obliged to speculate ou his own 


account. One of his main resources is the print¬ 
ing of programmes; and no sooner is a fete 
thought of or a public spectacle of any kind set on 
foot, than forth comes the programme, containing 
details of all that is to be seen, enlivened with 
criticisms on the getting-up of the spectacle, and 
biographical notices of the agists employed. The 
hawker of programmes meets you everywhere—at 
the doors of all places of public amusement, at 1 
the railway stations, at Sevres, at St. Cloud, at 
Versailles, at the river side, and thrusts his flimsy 
sheet or his yellow pamphlet into your face, with 
an assurance that its possession is indispensable to 
your perfect enjoyment of the pleasure of the hour, 
whatever 'it' may be. He is an active, sturdy 
fellow, with a look of authority, and will talk 
down yonr objections to purchase with a volubility 
that leaves you no .chance, and is given to throw 
you a dry joke into the bargain you are forced to 
make with him. 

Another exponent of the strait-waistcoated con¬ 
dition of the advertising press of Paris is the bill- 
distributor. That functionary, with us, is any¬ 
body the shop-keeper can pick up for a trifle to 
perform a merely mechanical service—a shop-boy, 
a street urchin, or a labourer out of work. In 
Paris he is quite another sort of personage, and 
that for a very good reason. A London trades¬ 
man who wants to give a fillip to his business, 
thinks nothing of printing a hundred thousand 
bills, and pushing them into everybody’s hands. 

If a Parisian prints a hundred thousand handbills, 
he has to pay, in addition to the 'M. the printer 
•vould charge for them, 200 1. more or thereabouts, 
in discharge of the timbre imperial, or a half¬ 
penny each copy. This is a very sufficient reason 
why they should not go into the hands of every¬ 
body ; and therefore the bill-distributor must not 
be anybody, but a person of some tact and dis¬ 
crimination, able to judge and measure the crowd 
as they p:iss before him, and wise enough to east 
his valuable seed on a promising soil. He is 
better paid than the same functionary with us, 
and lie 'shows his regard for his employer’s pro¬ 
perty by disposing of it with caution; lie will 
deliberately ton your garb and countenance before 
he hands you the document, and, if you crumple it 
disdainfully, will reclaim it, or recover it if you 
drop it on the ground. You may recognise him 
from afar by his red pantaloons, blue waistcoat, 
and comical hat. 

At the corner of every street of any pretensions 
in Paris, and in the little back-lying recesses of 
some that are short of corners, stands the commis- 
sionnire. He is always visible, because it is 
always his interest to push himself into notice; 
and you may know him in an instant by his uni¬ 
form of blue velveteen nnd the parabolic brass 
badge glittering on his breast, which is a gua¬ 
rantee both of his honesty and good conduct. 
This decent, well-behaved fellow is invaluable as 
well to the stranger as the resident. He stands in 
the open street as the servant of society in general, 
and, entrust him with whatever commission you 
may, he will perform it with a precision and fide¬ 
lity, and with a celerity too, that will more than 
satisfy you. He is the depositary of secrets, but 
he is never known to blab. He is a man of 1 
honour, and because you must confide in him you 
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may. There is nothing- that he cannot do, and 
does not do, in a useful way. If the house wants 
setting in order—painting, papering, polishing, or 
roof-mending—he will tell you at ouce who will 
do it cheapest, whq will do it best, who will do it 
quickest; and the chance is that, if there is not a 
great deal to* 1^3 -done, ho will do it himself—and 
do it well. He is employed by the Parisians in an 

• endless variety of services, and may bo entrusted 
with the most valuable property cither to sell or to 
pawn, and will render a true account ts the last 
fraction. He is never out of the way or hard to 
find, and is never weary. He will worfk all day, 
and watch all night by tho sick; he brings the 
midwife to the birth, and the undertaker to the 
funeral, and serves his patrons, the public, all 
their lives long at the moderate charge of about 
half a franc an hour. He is tjae veritable factotum 
of the highway. Abolish him, and you cut off a 
limb from the social body of the great capital. 
His enemies say that he is a spy, and reports every¬ 
thing to the police; the insinuation is a slander, 
the police system being complete.without him. 

Are you gibing to visit one of the hospitals ? do 
you want to inspect the Louvre ? would* you like 
to look over Notre DameP aro you disposed to 
wander, among tho tombs of Tore la Chaise ? are 
you going anywhere, in short, on a visit of curio¬ 
sity ? If you are, bo sure of one thing—the guide 
will find you oqt and stick to your skirts till you 
engage him in your pay; so the best thing you 
can do is to hire him at once by the hour, suck 
him dry as fast as you can. and then dischargo 
him and make tho best nse of his information 
afterwards. Tho guide in a very various sort of 
personage, and the figure he cuts is generally pro- 

* portionate to the importance of the place or the 
institution’ to \yhich ho attaches himself. Some¬ 
times he is a tall, consequential, semi-shabby, 
semi-gentecl adult; sometimes he is n little dirty 
tag-rag of a gamin, giving himself the airs of a 
man; sometimes it is a woman doing tho duty on 
behalf of her absent husband; but in the churches it 
is always the Swiss, or beadle, who is notorious for 
an itching palm, and who will proportion the reve¬ 
lations ho makes, and the wonders ha shows you, 
to the estimate he forms of your liberality, which 
experience has taught him to measure beforehand 
from data furnished by your outward man. 

If you meet a man past the middle age, clad in 
the remains of an old military suit, and stuck 
about the breast, sides, and shoulders, with bits of 
shining metal in the shape of buckles, sword-hilts, 
padlocks, clasps, links of a chain, butt-ends of pis¬ 
tols, etc. etc., you may conclude safely that you 
have fallen in with a professional polisher of metal. 
In Paris, shining brass and copper play a much 
more notable part .both within doors and without 
•than they do here; they. are the metals military 
and culinary; and to keep them constantly in a 
brilliant condition is a sine qua non in both de¬ 
partments. But a soldier of the national guard can 
employ his time better in looking after his shop or 
his counting-house than in rubbing up his accou¬ 
trements ; and for thaj reason die does not rub 
them up, but consigns them periodically to the 
travelling pplisher, who, at the cost of a few pence, 
will put them in capital trim. When there are no 
arms to clean, tho polisher will work* at the brass 
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plates and banner* of the shop-windows, or the 
front door; he will not turn up his nose at a set 
of harness either; and at the slightest suggestion 
from the housekeeper, he will transport his rotten- 
stone, rags, and chamois-leather to the kitchen, 
where he will commence a general assault upon 
>the kettles and stew-pans. When thus domesti¬ 
cated, however, he is accused of prolonging his 
manijfhlations an unreasonable time, with a view 
to solacing Himself with the remains of the dinner 
—an expectation in which, so far ns wo could 
learn, lie is seldom disappointed. 

The other day, on passing along the quay in the 
old city, we fell in with a strango figure, who was 
girdled around with traps, gins, and snares of va¬ 
rious kinds, more or less ingenious, and who 
carried before him a long pole, from which de¬ 
pended a cluster of dried skins,,and a dozen or so . 
of yet warm and blecdix'g' 1 bodies of unfortunate 
rats. The* man hoisted his pole aloft, and now 
and then* in a hollow sepulchral voice, uttered tfyc 
words “ Mort aux rats,” an announcement which 
was qot needed to tell us that he was a ratcatcher 
by profession. Ho had neither dogs nor ferrets 
to assist him in his vocation, only baits and traps; 
but his labours are invariably successful. Th<? 
Paris ratcatcher is paid by the head for the death 
of his victims, and if he catches none makes no 
charge; what‘he does catch are, however, iiis 
own property, and as rats arc merchandise in 
Paris, he knows how to turn them to account. 
Among tho more ignorant classes of the faubourgs 
this worthy is in bad odour, and looked upon with 
A suspicious eye; they cannot comprehend by what 
'means he prevails upon all the rats of a district to 
doJKiuifto hk tsaps; they have an idea that such a 
strango influence is what tho Scotch call “un¬ 
canny,’’ aifH therefore it is that with them the 
mort aux rats, if ho have not the reputation of a 
sorcerer, is looked ppon with distrust, which, ns it 
acts to deter rivals from the trade, the fellow is at 
So pains to remove. 

• Much has been said and written about the ga¬ 
min of Paris, but he has never yet been described 
in a recognisable way, and never will, for tbe 
reason that he is never the same being for two 
days together. The pressure of the times has lat¬ 
terly propelled him too into tho industrial channel, 
and we sec him now working for his bread under 
the eye of the ever-present pulice, with as variable 
a disposition as characterised him when he was but 
a mischievous idler, or an irresponsible insurrec¬ 
tionist. One day he is. selling cigars and tinder 
in the Chan^ps Elysccs, and* the next in Marais, 
crying a particular account of somo horrid murder. 
Now he tries his hand at cleaning boots on the 
Quai d'Orijay; and, sick of that before the month 
is out, may be seen, as a next experiment, hall' up 
to his neck in the Sjine, fishing for gudgeons and 
bleak, of which, if lie is lucky, he catches half a 
pound iu the course of the day, for which he will 
get* fourpence. It is the gamin who in summer 
time strips and dives in the river after small coins 
foolishly flung in to tempt bins, and in winter follows 
Ills patrons to the ice, and picks up a dinner by 
ministering to their enjoyments and his own. Now 
you find liim on the Boulevards with an armful 
of walking-sticks, for which he demands thrice the 
amount that he means to take, and thinks himself 
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r. model of perseverance if he does not throw up 
ins commission, and return tho sticks to their 
: owner so soon as he has disposed of enough to 

i com- his expenses for the day. At another time 

we catch hiui with an open basket selling watch- 
i guards, glass-guards, steel pens, neck-chains, etc., 
all of which he knows are contraband, on the pave-, 
incut; he is attended 1 by an accomplice, at whose 
signal, whistled from afar, a descending fla'p from 
the cover of his basket transforms his stock into 
a collection of patriotic songs, each bearing the 
blue stamp of authority, Then, when a new coin¬ 
age makes its appearance, we have him again, re- 
tadiug the shining impressions of the new issue at 
a prolit of twenty per cent, upon their value—a 
trade which never lasts long, bnt which, thanks to 
the political mutations France seems destined to 
undergo, is prefix often renewed. When he is out 
of cash and out of oredfcvjth all the world—a con- 
! summation to which the gamin is no stranger—be 
goes forth, hunger driven, to wait for a chance; 

; tlien, if lie can manage it, he will intercept the 
customers of the commissionaire, and do the.com- 
■ mission, it he can get it, at half-price. If it 
threaten rain, lie will earn a sou or two by run- 
‘iiiug in search i f cabs for those who want them; 
and if a torrent pours down suddenly he has a pe¬ 
culiar talent in stopping a drain and collecting a 
complete pond in the gutter, over which he throws 
a bridge, made of a plank borrowed from tho 
wood-shop; the bridge is of course a toll-bridge, 
and the gamin collects the tolls, which if the 
i storm is considerate cnongh to last an hour or so, 
puts him in funds again. There is really no limit, 
to the ways and means to which the gaminjvi])! 
resort when hard necessity comes upon him; ai,u, 
on the other hand, it is likely that there is no ad¬ 
vantage you could oiler him which won In bind bim 
to the permanent prosecution of any single species 
1 of industry. 

We shad take the liberty now to look in for* a 
moment at one of the houses of call where the 
street-traders of Paris, some of whom wo have de¬ 
scribed above, resort for that indispensable item in 
our daily life—a dinner, when they have fortune 
enough to earn one. The poor must dine as 
well as the rich, and there are not wanting in 
l aris the means of refreshment for the humblest 
I classes. Beneath the saloons of many a superb 
raj6 in the Palais Royal, glittering in crystal and 
i silver, there are cellars accessible from a back en- 
l trance, where the relics of the dinners at five 
! francs—the rags of shin of beef, the fragments 

of made dishes and of rejected vegetables and 
salads—are compounded into a savoury stew, dis- 
| pensed in damaged crockery at five sous the basin. 

1 There are the guinguettes, where the broken 
viands of yesterday’s banquet are doled out at a 
! cheap rate to the hungry vagrant, who must dine 
1 for a few pence if he dine at all. There are the 
fish-shops, where a dish of flounders and soles, not 
bigger than the palm of your hand, mingled with 
| potatoes chopped raw and fried with lard, may be 
i had for threepence, wi[h a lump of bread into the 
bargain. There are the stewed herb-stalls in the 
{ purlieus of the market, where the poorest may 
j stay his hunger for a penny. In a word, there 
! is a market for every man’s necessities, adapted 
I to his means, however small. If we turn onr 


steps towards the Halle au ilk', or corn-market, 
we slndl not lie long in finding within the shadows 
of that monstrous, burly building, tho place we arc 
in search of. Ir. this region it does not happen to 
be a cellar—cellars and underground floors being 
few in Paris—on the contrary, it is a room at the 
back of tho first floor, and admitting the light 
from the roof. Solid tables of rough massive 
timber surround the apartment within a couple of 
feet from the walls, and on each side of the con¬ 
tinuous tables are wooden benches as rough, and 
not more than eight inches wide. There is 
neither piate nor crockery to these surrounding 
tables, which are appropriated to the class who 
dine at twopence a head; but the blocks forming 
the tables are dug into hollows, representing basins 
and soup-plates, and are covered with iron covers 
chained to the talle t For his twopence the diner 
gets a basin of vegetable soup, a lump of bread, a 
dish of “ mountaineers” (a kind of coarse bean), and 
a cup of coffee with a lump of sugar in it. To 
this bill of Cure, if ho is fortunate, he can produce 
.something from his pocket; and if he use knife, 
fork, or spoon, lie must produce that from his 
pocket aiso, as the establishment declines to fur¬ 
nish them. When lie has finished, lie is expected 
to “clear,” as the Americans say, immediately, in 
favour of the next comer. The garfon watches 
liis progress, and the moment tho last mouthful is 
disappeai ing, dashes water on the fable, mops out 
the hollows, and replaces the covers for a new cus¬ 
tomer. In the centre of the room are several 
tables on which are seen the civilised appliances of 
d,inner—plates, basu>s, knives, forks, etc. Here 
the charge for dinner mounts up to fivcpence, and 
fho fare is bread soup, and a single plate of a hash 
of various meats mingled together, besides 3 mo¬ 
dicum of some sort of wine. 

It is here, or at some such place as this, that wo 
shall find at their meals not a few of tho wayside 
industrials above described; and i.i addition to them, 
were we to lie in wait for them, wo should soon learn 
to recognise a host of others. It is here that the 
date-merchant, disguised like a Turk, doffs his 
turban, and talks tt.o undeniable slang of the fau¬ 
bourgs whilo cooling bis soup. Here comes the 
poor sweep after the toil of the morning—which, by 
the way, .\ever reduces him to the semblance of a 
negro—to spend his hard-earned pence. Here the 
chiffonnier, released from liis tall basket, recreates 
himself after his labours. Here, also, come the 
toy-merchant, the seller of duckweed, the pieman, 
the marchaml de coco, the street shoe-black, the 
dog-clipper, the travelling tinker, tho poor ragged 
child who sells lueifer matches, the organ grinder, 
the barley-sugar woman, the beignet-merchant, 
the fruit-woman, the water-carrier, tho mason's 
labourer, and the artisan and handicraftsman of 
whatever grade or calling, who has been long out 
of employ. We fear that we might add inde¬ 
finitely to the list without exceeding the truth: 
many a poor artist, professor, and author have been 
known in times past, reduced by “ iinpecnniosity ” 
(let us use a gentle term) to have recourse to the 
hospitality of the halls; and we can call to mind 
more than one well-rounded period from the lips of 
men of education so unfortunately situated, expres¬ 
sive of thankfulness for a resource, which, wretched 
as it is, administers to the simple wants of nature 
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at the minimum cost, and by retarding* the abrupt 
descent to actual destitution, gives the tailing: 
spirit tho opportunity to recover courage. Ear bo 
it from us even to suggest a contemptuous thought 
in reference to the ‘manage of industrious poverty. 
The “ uses of adversity ” extend to those who wit¬ 
ness as well as,those who suffer it; and he who 
would derive advantageirom them must find in the 
.contemplation of such scenes and characters as ate 
have here briefly depicted, food for the exercise of 
faculties very different from those of indifference, 
contempt, or scorn. 


THE STUDY OP A PRAWN. 

TIavino during tho years 1S52 and 1S53 had the 
opportunity of making some observations on the 
natural habits and minute characteristics of the 
common prawn, Paltvmon xerratux, which I un¬ 
derstand are novel, I have been induced to collect 
the resnlts together and submit them to tho read* 
ers of this Journal.* 

The ohservjtions about to be detailed were made 
in small tanks or aqnaria, in which thej, balance 
between the animal and vegetable organisms in a 
medium of sea water was permanently maintained 
without artificial aeration or disturbance. The 
materials employed for effecting this, in the aqua¬ 
rium now under consideration, consisted of the 
diva latixxima -and Entcromorpha as the vege¬ 
table members of the circle; several varieties of 
Actinia, Madrepnra, Annelida, and Pulmmon, 
to represent the animal section; while the func¬ 
tions of the seavengcring niollusks were fulfilled* 
by TAttarina, Trochus, and Purpura. The small 
tank, containing these several organised members, 
Was cdnstrqctcd of a zinc framing three feet in 
length; onefoobin depth, and one foot in breadth, 
having the bottom, ends, and back filled with 
slate, and the front, or jnfrt towards the observer, 
glazed with platp-glass, the whole being covered 
over loosely by a shade partially glazed, so as to 
impede the evaporation of the water, exclude as 
mncli as possible the soot and dust of the London 
atmosphere, while, at the samd time; a continual 
change of air could take place. A quantity of rock- 
work was also introduced, and so arranged that, 
tho creatures could readily find a retreat, tr screen , 
themselves from the strong influence of the sun’s | 
rays during the day, and f rom the numbing effects J 
of radiation in a clear night. A short and small . 
shingle beach was also constructed at one ex-; 
tremity of the aquarium, to enable the various 
denizens to retreat to shallow water whenever they , 
should be so inclined. 

Into this vessel, thus arranged, several indi¬ 
viduals of the common prawn were introduced 
jluring the raontlis of October and November, 
1852; they were fed every second or third day 1 
with small pieces of*either oyster, mussel, cockle, j 
shrimp, and the like, or, when these could not be 
obtained, with softened shreds of raw lean* meat 
wlgch had been previously dried by exposure to 
the air in order to preserve it from putrefaction, 
and alfow of its being kept as a store of provision j 

• From a paper on “ The Natural History and Habits of 
tho Common rtawn," by Hubert Warrineton, asm, which ap- i 
peered in “ The Annate and Magazine of Natural Uiatotj," ' 
tor April, 1S55. j 


capable of being hud recourse fo as occasion might 
require. 

The manner in vttiicU these beautiful creatures 
take their food while fur,aging about the tank is 
very interesting. The first and second pair of 
didactylous feet are cautiously and continuously 
thrust into every cranny, around and partially un¬ 
der the pebbles and rodr-wonk, and olteu into the 
tubes df ScrpuUe or Sahclhe, or the shells of the 
univalve moMusks and others; and these, if not 
protected by an operculum or some provision for 
closing the orifice of their tube or shell, soon fall a 
prey to their attacks. When anything edible is 
met with, it is rapidly seized by these prehensile 
feet hnd transferred fo the jaws. 

The senses of touch and smell in the Pahcmo- 
mda are exceedingly delicate, the latter appearing 
to reside most strongly in the jmtennne. Thus, 
when a small particle of food has been dropped in 
the water and has sunk to the bottom, the moment 
the antenflic of the pyawn ki its movements pass 
across the-column of water through which tho 
food bps fallen, the whole motion of lhe creature 
becomes changed in an ins! ant, and it darts rapidly 
here and tinge, from the surface throughout the 
path of its transit, until it is discovered; and often, * 
after it has been devoured by the one, a second 
prawn will, on reaching the same locality, gain 
the scent and hunt over every spot in search of 
that which has been already removed, but which 
evidently had left its track of odour behind. It 
has very often occurred that if some one of the 
Actinia had been first fed, the Palatmon, ou 
gaining the scent, has tracked the food to the 
*tciinia and speedily rifled it of its repast; and, in 
irls'fific'cti whqre jbe latter bad even transferred its 
meal by means of its tantacula to its pouch, the 
prawn has Redoubled its efforts, and frequently 
dragged the savoury morsel out of its very sto¬ 
mach. This operation it effects in a very sur-, 
prising manner: flalamon charges, without any 
apparent fear, full on the extended disk of the 
Actinia, the tentacula of which it keeps in con¬ 
stant play by means of its three pairs of unarmed 
feet, while, at the same time, one of the second or 
larger pair of prehensile feet is thrust into the ori¬ 
fice of its maw, and tho food forcibly and quickly 
extracted. Tho only cl&nce tho poor Actinia has 
of preventing this and securing its feast, appears 
to be by contracting the whole of its tentacula 
together, aud thus forming itself into a small 
globular form, so as to close entirely all approach 
to tho orifice of ils stomach. The energy with 
which this attack is effected depends very much on 
the keenness of the prawn’s appetite, and, in cases 
where the Actinia, is strong and also very hungry, 
the conflict is often very severe, and the aggression 
is sometimes, though rarely, successfully repelled. 

When in full swimming action, the appearance 
of these beautifully transparent creatures is most 
elegant. The front feet are generally laid back¬ 
ward and tucked under the body like the tore legs 
of the deer tribe in the act of leaping; the long 
and delicate antenna: strewy gracefully ou each 
side of its body, and float for some distance beyond 
its entire length, while its strong abdominal pad¬ 
dles propel it rapidly through the water. In the 
aquarium under consideration, the whole of these 
elegant creatures wero in the habit, on the summer 
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evenings, of' careering to and fro for upwards of 
an hour's duration, close to tho glass front of the 
case and towards the room, presenting a most 
pleasing object, aud one which must be observed 
in order to bo appreciated, as no description can 
convey an adequate idea of the interesting scene. 

It is also a curious and striking phenomenon 
to observe these Pnlamonidce by the aid of a 
lighted candle or lamp in a dark room during the 
night, in consequence of the bright" reflection of 
the luminous body from their prominent peduncu¬ 
lated eyes; and as the prawn does not 'retain a 
stationary position, but slowly roams about through 
the water and over the rock-work seeking for its 
food, it adds an increased interest to the appear¬ 
ance, to behold these small globes of bright light, 
like tho bull’s-eye signal lamps of a miniature 
railway engine doming through the distance in a 
dark night, moving slowly along, the body of the 
creature being quite imperceptible, and nothing 
visible but these parrs of globular balls of fire 
shining from out the dark water. Even the small 
eyes of an allied species, that remarkable little 
crustacean, the Athanas nitescens, exhibit the 
same effect, although from their shy habits and 
’"diminutive size it can be but rarely observed. 

When the period arrives at which the Palttmon 
serralus is about to throw off its old external 
covering, it ceases to feed, and seeks about from 
spot to spot in a restless and fidgetty manner, 
until it has fixed on a locality apparently suffi¬ 
ciently adapted for the purpose required and suited 
to its fancy; for this really appears at times to be 
the case. The third, fourth and fifth pair of legi 
are then stretched out wide apart, and |i^ .few 
hooked so as to hold firmly upon the surrounding 
substances, in such a way that tho body may be 
poised aud capable of moving freely m all direc¬ 
tions, as though suspended on gimbals. Tho 
•prawn then slowly sways itself to and fro, and 
from side to side, with strong muscular efforts, 
apparently for the purpose of loosening the whole 
surface of the body from the carapace; the two 
pair of prehensile or didactylous legs are at the 
same time kept raised from the ground, stretched 
forwards, and frequently passed over each other 
with a rubbing motion, qs if to destroy any re¬ 
maining adhesion; the eyes also may be observed 
to be moved within their covering by muscular 
contraction from side to side; and when every pre¬ 
caution appears to have been perfectly taken for 
tho withdrawal of its body from its too limited 
habiliments, a fissure is .observed to take place, 
between the carapace and the abdomen at the 
upper and back part, and the head, antennae, legs, 
feet and all their appendages, are slowly and care¬ 
fully drawn backward and out from the dorsal 
shield until the eyes are quite clear of the body¬ 
shell or carapace, and appgar above the upper 
margin of it; the prawn, thus half released, then 
makes a sudden backward spring or jerk, and, the 
whole of the exuvium is left behind, generally 
adhering by the shell of the six feet to the surface 
it had selected for its'purpose. 

A moment’s consideration will develop to the 
contemplative mind what a truly wondrous process 
this act of exuviation really is. When we reflect 
on the small size of this crustncean, and the ex¬ 
treme delicacy and intricacy of its various organs, 


and then find that in this moulting, the shell of 
the most minute and complicated of these struc¬ 
tures is thrown off in n complete and unrnptured 
state, even to the gauze-like membrane covering 
the projecting and pcdicled qye, the filamentous 
antenna;, the many-jointed legs, tho delicate 
didactylous hand, the paddled abdomen with its 
beautiful appendages, the jfaipi, and all the minute 
spines and microscopic hairs with which these, 
various members are provided,—-the human mind 
can hardly appreciate the wonderful wisdom of the 
creative power that could have called into exist¬ 
ence so marvellous an adaptation. 

At the moment the prawn has been thus libe¬ 
rated from its old envelope, it rolls on the surface 
of the ground perfectly helpless, for it is at first, 
evidently, so soft, that it does not possess the 
power of supporting its own weight erect upon its 
feet, while the beautifully delicate antennae float 
from its head like gossamer threads through the 
water. In a short time, however, it plunges or 
springs, by a strong muscular exertion of the ab¬ 
domen, from place to place, stretches its webbed 
tail and the large paddle of its swimming appara¬ 
tus, and soon retreats into some dark and shel¬ 
tered corner, where it remains, continually exer¬ 
cising its various organs, until such a period as 
the new investing membrane shall have become 
sufficiently hardened to allow of its venturing 
forth among its companions without danger, for 
during all this interval it is liable to their attacks 
whenever it comes near them, and is obliged by a 
series of forcible leaps rapidly to evade their at¬ 
tempts and escape out of tlicir way. When the 
newly-coated Palmmon first makes its exit from 
its hiding-place, its appearance is doubly beauti¬ 
ful ; the colours are so clear and bright, particu¬ 
larly the orange and rich brown bands which en¬ 
circle the pale blue prehensile feet, the various 
markings are so defined., and the small spine and 
fringes of hair so clean and'well developed, and the 
deportment of the creature itself is altogether so 
bold and vain-glorious, as though proud of its new 
vesture; that it cannot but command the admira¬ 
tion it seems- to sedr. 


"■ CONTENTMENT. . 

God sets hounds to our lot: let ns, then, set bounds 
to our desires, and bring our mind to our condition. 

A small estate honestly come by, which a man is 
content with, enjoys comfortably, serves God with 
cheerfully, and puts to a right use, is much better and 
more valuable than a great estate ill got, and then ill 
kept or ill spent. It carries with it more inward satis¬ 
faction, a better reputation with all that are wise and 
good; it will last longer, and will turn to a better 
account in the great day, when, meikwill j>c judged, 
not according to what they had, but what they did. 

There is no time lost While ve are waiting God’s 
time. It is as acceptable a piece of submission to the 
will of, God to sit still contentedly when our lot re¬ 
quires it, as to work for him when wc are called to it. 

It is better to live poorly upon the fruits of God’s 
goodness, than liye plentifully upon the products of 
our own sin. 

It much more deserves and demands our care, what es¬ 
tate we shall go to in the other world when wc die, than 
what estate we shall then leave behind us in this world. 
—Matthew Henry. 
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PROFESSOR BUTllVEN MAKING PROPOSALS 10 ANNIE ASHTON. 

MARRIAGE ; ton was either too much occupied with her own 

THE*BACHELOR INARCH OF A WIFE. to leave home or that the presence of 

ciupieb in. her neighbour s visitor had been suggested as a 

* sentiment and TECTo. • reason for her keeping away. She came in on the 

Two days passed, and it seemed that'Miss Ash- morning of the third day, however, with the 
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! •’ 'i imi*-..” and stayed to chat a little with Mrs. 

| Allan was in the parlour with his . 

i .T.iiiihiKither when she entered, awl he did not, 

’ think it necessary to withdraw, Beautiful the girl , 
j undoubtedly was, even bejoud Allan’s tirst impres- ; 

.-ions, and jet as unconscious of her loveliness as n ! 
i ’oahy in the cradle. She did not appear to lack ift- 
i lelligcuce either; and, although her innocent and 
! almost child-like cheerfulness and juncctc might 
| he a little too light for the dignity of a womanly 
j i character, it was very charming to Allan., who had 
I' hitherto seen in young ladies but little to excite 
1 1 admiration or approval. 

! I ‘‘And so you have company, my dear,” said 
j | Miss Catherine; “ well, and how do you g"t on 
ij with that grave, dry professorP You get but 
j . little attention, I am afraid, either from him or 
\ your papa, donyoup Awl don’t you find the cn- 
I tertainment, of the lady, his stately mamma, rather 
I heavy work ? ” 

I « “ Oh no; we get on -Admirably. Professor 

1 Iluthven is not dry—at least not so vfcry dry." 

! “ Can ho laugh ? ” asked Mrs. Meadows, in a 

| doubtful tone. 

“ Laugh P oh dear, yes. Yon should Iiave heard 
j him and papa talk over i^nne of their travelling 
experiences last night- at supper: the walls rang 
j with the professor’s laugh." t 
! 1 “ Jiul does he ever take any notice of you, Miss 

J Ashton P 1 should have thought you would 
: rcarcely dare to open your lips in his presence. 

! You know he is a great deal thought of; he un- 
! derstands 1 don’t know how many languages, ami 
is altogether a wonderful scholar.” i 

| “ Oh yes, 1 know all that; but he ( dyes j .>t 

j talk about such things to me; end 1 never rnmk 
j el being afraid of him any more than of papa. It- is 
I the same sort of cleverness, von know—a cleier- 
j j ness which one never can hope to approach, lmt 
I, still which does not make onp afraid either.” 

J' “ And his mother, Low do you get on with bt-r P” 

II “Ah, now one might feel a little afraid of his 


hold, they have positively to Juku down beds in the 
hack sitting-rooms.” 

“ To tiike down beds P ” 

“ Yes ; they always have supper sol out in young 
Mr. Grant’s bed-room, which they deck out as well 
as they can with flowers and filagree." 

“ But are you sure, JJf.rs. * M&idows P ” raid 
Annie, to whose natural refinement there was 
something rather unpleasant, in the idea of eon- 1 j 
i verting Mr. Grant’s sleeping apartment hit > a 1 
banqueting room. 

1 “ 1 j^uow it, my dear, because Miss Alice 

: Grant told me, and came to borrow my damask 
dining-room curtain to hang np over the door of a 
, closet for flic occasion. Then, the starving they 
go through in anticipation ! 1 assure you Janet, 

whose sister once lived there, says that the maids 
| ofien go to lied hungry before one of these gieat 
parties. I have no patience ”—and hero the usually 
mild Mrs. Meadows gave a little impatient stamp 
—“ 1 have no patience with people leaving their 
station, and asking such folks as the Gardiuers ! 
and Forsters tc their parties, who can afford to do i 
i! in style; but I beg your pardon, Allan; I al- I 
ways forget, they are your relations, and only hope j 
von won’t, fall in love with anv member of that I 
family.” , 

Allan either did not. or would not notice the j 
remark. } 

"I ran very glad that 1 shall see yon tiimv, 1 
Miss Ashton,” he said, addressing her; “and v,-o 
must try and dismiss tlie ghosts of the lied.- 1 , and • 
not look behind curtains for cupboard dooif. !),> j 
they have any dancing ?” I 

“ Oh yes, L believe so; but, as I never learned, { 
I shall not he tempted.” I 

Allan Celt pleased at this information. Me had ! 
a distaste for dancing young ladies, and was inclined 
to think Miss Asliton a very sensible girl, as well 
as a very agreeable one. But he felt uncomfort¬ 
able about this grave -professor Ifut.liven, and 
heartily wished the field cleaver. • 


, 1 mother, to be sure; but she is really very kind, 

; and she thinks so much of him, and is so fond, too. 
j 1 She seems quite another being with him.” 

.; “ How long are they going to stay p ” 

j \ ‘‘Until they meet with a horn..-. Professor 
| j ltnthven lias looked at several, lmt they do not 
1 1 quite suit; and he (lues not like to be far off.’’ 
i 1 “Far off!” echoed Mias Catherine; “far off 
j what ? ” , 

| “ Far from us—from papa,” said the girl, un- . 

hesitatingly. 

“ Dear, dear! ” •muttered Miss Catherine -. lmt 
Annie Asliton was used to her c-eiamatory mys¬ 
teries, and took no heed. 

“ We are going—that is, Mrs. Rnthven and 1, 
for papa never goes out—to the Grants to-morrow 
night. They arc going to give one of their large 
parties, aud I am so glad to have some one to go 
with this year.” 

“ Absurd people! wiiat business have they with 
those grand parties, I wonder? They are only i 
laughed at.” t 

" Are they ? why ? ” 

" My dear, people arc always laughed at when 
: , they attempt to imitate the stylo of their betters,” 

,i said Mrs. Meadows. “It is laughable, I think,! 
when, to crowd their rooms fuller than they will ’ 


The day of the party came. There were old j 
ladies'invited for cards, and because the Grants ! 
feared to give tlum offence. Single ladies, of an ! 
uncertain age, were asked, because they were u-eful 
to umuse'the old gentlemen. Iiich Mrs. Gardiner | 
was as'-ed, (although she came with a very had 
grace and quite ns a favour,) because they thought 
it gave a stamp of gentility to the party. Married 
ladies were there; some with young babies crying 
for them at home; others with husbands who 
would have rejoiced, alter 8 hard day’s labour in 
the counting-house, at a quiet domestic evening 
with their wives. And all this would not hare been 
] so bad, had it only happened once or twice a year; 
j hut, with the greater majority of the visitors, dis- 
] si pat ion was the habit, tlieeh'xir of life; and they 
! were dull and wretched without it, even as a 
drunkard without his dram.- Allan Grant was no 
anchorite in spirit, but be was a sensible, intelli¬ 
gent, and thoughtful man; and, as he looked on 
the gaily-dressed young ladies, with their various 
airs and graces, and envyings and emulations, lip 
thought—“ Surely it is not in sccnesdikc this that 
I shall search for my wile.” 

Bather behind the rest of the pf\rty, and very 
still and unnoticed, sate Annie Ashton, her pretty 
head unornamented, except by a crown of sunny 
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hair, her dress of sjniplo white muslin, and her 
manner unstudied and easy. She was looking on 
with a kind of childish interest, as though the 
whole tiling were a play, and people were acting 
\ avions parts for lutr amusement. Mrs. Ruthven 
was looking on also, more censoriously indeed, but 
ns little dispoSrtl*to take part in the vain s^ow as 
her young companion. Allan took a chair beside 

• the younger lady, as soon as there was one to bt 
procured, and, observing that they needed no intro¬ 
duction, asked her if sho olten visited at tho*Grants. 

“ Oh no, very seldom—never in this way before. 

T have no chaperon, you know, mid it was only 
the fortunate and opportune visit of Mrs. ltnthven 
that gave me this treat." 

“ Treat! you call it; it seems to me an extraor¬ 
dinary waste of time.” 

“It may be my want of fasts’, and von know 1 
have seen so little of (he world; but i rather en¬ 
joy if-” 

“What part of it—the dancingP I think 
dancing stupid work to look at.” 

“J do notj I like to see people enjoy them- i 
selves.” 

“ So do T, when they really do so rationally. 
Do you like the music ton? ” 

“No, I think the music is second-rate; hut it 
is not so much that, as the way of performing it., 
which I dislike. I don’t like the show-olF mariner 
tim girls get; it seems so much less that they 
have pleasure in giving pleasure, thaii that they 
like to show how wqjl they can do it." 

“ Exactly so—do you sing P " 

“ Only to please papa, and at church; I don’t < 
know anylhing about mffsie, though I like it— 
g*od music extremely." 

* Tlx-iie was a pause. 

“ Yon are' a great reader, perhaps.’’ 

“ Yes : I Kave plenty of time for reading, and I 
do read a great deal—npt new book's though. 
We do not subscribe to any library; but papa has \ 
a great many hooks, and he is always adding to ' 
his stock. We had quite a chest full last night.” ; 

“ I should not have supposed that his taste in I 
reading and vours would have agreed.” | 

“Nor do they-altogether; but he alias many I 
hooks that I never tire of reading. T like the old 
English metrical romances very much, o£ which 
papa 1ms a great many; and 1 am very fond of 
Spenser. I believe it is an old-fasliioned taste, 
but his descriptions of scenery are so true. I 
went with papa last summer to the new forest, 
and there are a few wild sports there still, where 
one can picture “ the troupe of fauncs and 
satyres ” dancing in a round, while old Sylvanus 
slept iu his shady arbour. Oh, I like Spenser; ho 
must have been a wonderful genius to have written 
so much of those wjld forest legends. Arthur’s 
story to Una is so beautiful, too, I think.” 

She was growing «|iiite* eloquent, and he was 
charmed to hear her talk. 

“ Do you like ballads ? do you not admire Chevy 
Chase?” 

Allan shook Ins head. 

“Well, I suppose it is my solitary*life that 
makes mo so very fond of* this sort of reading. I 
don’t know how I could live without being sur¬ 
rounded by all the fancies which those €ear old 
poets have created.” * ! 


“Such reading is very plea-ant pastime; hu 
do you think it ought to engross ns? do you think 
it is of any use to us in our every-day life p ” 

“I don’t know; perhaps not; but there seem; 
to me a great deal of poetry iu life too.” 

“No doubt of it; but life must bo something 
frioro than a poem to ns, v^lio were ertaltd for 
immortality.” 

She was sijpnt. “ I had never thought of this.” 
she remarked at length. “ 1 have a great deal to 
learn; bijt^ to change thg subject—for I see you d.i 
not like poetry—do you not admire our cathe¬ 
dral ? " ** 

“Very much; but I do not think it by air, 
means one of our finest; and on the continent, 
you know, the ecclesiastical architecture is f.ir su¬ 
perior to ours.” 

Annie looked disappointed. “ I lio not think i ‘ 
could ever like a cathedral so well as this. Ah, it 
is very lovely; it makes one_fuel good only to go 
into it.’ I do not like it so well on a Sandin' 
morning, When there arc a great many people: 
but it -is so beautiful on a quiet, dusky’ afternoon 
in winter, when the arches look misty, and the ml 
sunset light •streams in at the magnificent win- — , 
dows, and the organ shells, and the little white- 
robed choristers, with (heir angel voices, sing the; 
soft, melancholy ‘ Amen,’ which, as it dies away, 
makes one feel so silent and solemn before Clod.” 

Allan had been watching the beautiful speake- 
so intentjy that, when she stopped suddenly, an i 
caught his earnest gaze, she blushed. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, “ this is scarcely a time m- 
lyplnee to answer you as I wish ; but, forgive me, : 
h.yej'.Q! 1 ,.ever asked yourself whether imagination 
or devotion has the more to do with that feeling n! 
intense enjoynent which you experience in the ca¬ 
thedral ? I am sure you do feel all you say; bn. 
is it towards (rod —the God of whom you read m 
the bibleP—and there is no other revealed God.” 

£T)c looked up in wonder, and her large blue 
eyes filled with tears. It seemed almost cruel to 
liafu brought tears there by any doubt as to the 
soundness of her devotion; but sho answ red 
ingenuously as she met his anxious earnest look : 

“ 1 have never thought of that. I am not sure 
that, I do like to meet G^jd so well in his word as 
in the cathedral.” 

It was true she never had asked herself who 
was the God she worshipped; and that high-minded 
motherless girl had in her life of dreams been 
worshipping a God whom she could not find in 
the bible. It was a blai^k to awoko and find it, , 
a dream, and .her young face* looked mournfu/, 
whilst Allan, as lie gazed on the fair creation, teJfc ; 
that it needed the breath of lire to animate and to ! 
spiritualize it; and .yet he lingered in fascination by 
her side, almost arguing himself into the belief 
that if he had but the guidance ot that gentle 
spirit he could bring her into fitness for a wile, and 
such a wife whose price should he aboie all rubies. 

Tift Grants were a good deal scandalized that 
Allan should have taken so little pains to make | 
himself agreeable, ns to sit jn a corner of the ! 
drawing-room, talking prosily to the youngest I 
and certainly not the most attractive girl in the. I 
company—a mere childish creature who had never | 
been anything but the pet and plaything of her j 
father, and who had neither style nor manners 

Q. y ” 
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of 1 ' 

about her. There sate .fane at the liiano, singing “ Dear Allan," it said, “ surely we have seen 
so -nleiulidly, and Alice talking so brilliantly and enough in our family to tenth us the danger of 

de\ erly, and yet he was quite wrapped np in that disregarding essentials in setting out in matri- 

i girl! Mrs. Grant looked and felt annoyed, whilst menial life. Do beware; a woman must be some- 
; her nephew still sate by Annie’s side, listening thing more than a child to be the helpmate of man. 
i with untiring interest to the expression of her Think of poor Marion, and remember that such 

! thoughts and feelings, which she told with all the unfitness as hers for tho responsibilities and duties 

j freshness and simplicity of seventeen, and with as of miflried life is daily off the increase. Matri- 

; much freedom as though she had known Allan for uiony does not make those fit who were unfit 

I years. before. I know the girl with whom I find yon 

The evening at length came to an end; the are a little cj»'is; I saw her when I was staying 

young Grants threw thelnselvcs wejirHy oil beds with my uncle two years ago, and I cannot 
improvised on couches and rugs—for of course believe that a. mind like hers, allowed to go 
neither tent nor four-post could be put up that untutored and untamed for seventeen years, will, 

night. Mrs. Grant and Jane, whom she was even at a husband’s bidding, come liotnd > from its 

j wont to call her right hand, were engaged until wanderings. Marriage is an earnest thing. Do 

! past day-break in collecting and locking up tho not, I entreat you, enter into it with any but an 

I dibris of tho banquet. The servants, too tired to earnest woman. Clarion is much saddened. I do 

undress, lay down and slept in their clothes. The ! not know what it is, but some report has come to 
guests, on their homeward way, criticized tho I her cars which has caused a very painful feeling 
arrangements, from the lobster salad and cham- ! between ber aful her husband. There is company 
pagne to the ice, which they declared home maim- | at the Aschams; I forget the lady’s name: she is a 
faeture; and there was scarcely one who .felt the . widow, and has,a sou and daughter, the former in 
better or happier for the entertainment. j the army. Thoy knew you abroad, but I cannot 

Such is pleasure. The weaver’s \yife, who that j recollect where: they told Marion they had seen 
1 very evening gave a quiet tea-drinking to her i yon. I need say nothing of them, but that they 
three neighbours, cut her new loaf, and afterwards are the Aschams’ friends.” 

went to gather may and buttercups with the There was much in Margaret’s letter to make 
children in the Braeondalo lanes and Thorpe Allan thoughtful; and instead of laying in wait 

meadows, had tasted far more enjoyment than her for Miss Ashton’s morning walk, or going over to 

employers, who had been straining every nerve, his uncle’s, to enlist his cousins in the cajjse, ho 

screwing out every shilling, and racking their , took his sketch-book and resolved to go for a 

! brains for contrivances to outvie their acquaintances. , solitary ramble among the Thorpe woods, and to 

; I Roth Allan Grant and Annie Ashton, however, , reflect. 

‘I felt that they had had a pleasant evening; tjie 1 A house was at last found for the professor and 

| heart of cadi had been deeply.jnqved Vltlfnew Mrs. Ruthven, who, seldom considering anything 
! and mysterious emotions—those of Allan not good enough for her son, was for once in jier life 
«! unmixed with pain; for there was a consciousness, satisfied. She might well have been so, for the 

; of which he could not divest himself, that the wife new dwelling was a pleasant and cheery one, 

! to whom he must look as his companion through standing in a bowery, well-planted garden, abo.it 

I life should be a woman of stedfast principle^and two miles from the city,.and ..looking, as many ot 

I of something more than sentiment in her religion, the Norwich suburban residences do look, on the 

! Yes, beautiful as was the maiden, tho beauty slender spire of the distant cathedral and on Iho 

itself wanted a soul; and he resolved, hard ns might outline* of the old qpstle keep. The professor 

i be the effort, to .shake off the fetters which hung showed marvellomi interest in tins house; ho even 
about him, and to return to Highgatc early in the proposed to go and sec it; but some queer cramped 

; I following week. manuscript being put into his hand at the moment 

Yet, when llie day ‘came which should have the idea struck him, by Mr. Ashton, who during 

witnessed his departure, it found him botanizing his late visit to London had been making pur- 

with Annie, and another passed in teaching her to chases at a book sale, he delegated the matter lo 

sketch ; he generally contrived to set out with his his mother; and she and Annie set off’ together, 

cousins, in order to disarm suspicion, and ended Annie was not greatly interested in the house, 
with a solitary ramble with the principal attrac- it must be confessed; but she went cheerfully, and 

tion of the company. The more closely ho was must bo excused for having been rather absent 

1 associated with Annie, and tho more intimate during the walk, wondering in her heart why Mr. 

their communion became, the more elcarly did ho Grant had not come in to see her father’s coins, 

i perceive the fundamental errors of her education, according to invitation and appointment. And 

J and the more fully was he persuaded that, unless she wondered again why the professor, who talked 

some great change were wrought in her elinrac- so little to her, should lmvu’ such a penchant for 

! ter, she might be a man’s plaything and petled bringing his book into her usual sitting apart- 

j treasure, but not a good wife and companion. Still ment, which he now did regularly every| alter- 

| he lingered near her; the fascination was complete. noon t It could not be that lie cared for her 

j The day seemed a blank when she, wiLh her sunny company, for he seldom. opened his lips. She 

■ face, did not at least look in upon the old ladies to could not flatter hers’elf, indeed, that it was even 

i say ‘ good morningand he could not resist for the sight of her, for he turned his chair in the 

! mentioning her in on#of his letters to Margaret, most convenient position for the light, and it did 

which brought back a speedy reply, and a warn- not appear to matter to him in the least whether 

ing that, less than three weeks ago, he would she were before him or lie before her. He hud 

have been the first to give to another. j startled net indeed, on the previous afternoon, by 

i 
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asking her how old she was, and, on her reply, had 
echoed the word “ Seventeen " thrice, in a most 
mysterious manner. 

The walk to the professor’s new house was hilly, 
and they were gkuj to sit don n on a carpenter’s 
bench to rest on their arrival; but they had not 
long been seated‘there before the professor him¬ 
self rushed ip at the gate with headlong preeipi- 
. tancy, muttering something about an appoint¬ 
ment with a painter, and an estimate which he 
was to see there and then. No painter, however, 
arrived; only a man who had come to take the 
measurement for a new kitchen rjnge, with whom 
Mrs. Rnthven went to confer on the spot, leaving 
Annie and the professor standing m .the little 
garden. Annie looked extremely unconcerned, 
and begad trying to get peeps at the dear 
cathedral between the laurels and over the high 
hedge, whilst the professor pulled every bud be 
could discover off the moss rose bush under the 
parlour window. He stopped for a few moments 
in his work of destruction, to ask her what she 
thought of the house. Of course she replied that 
she thought* it a very nice little place, the very 
spot for him and his mother; that it was « beauti¬ 
ful situation, and so forth. 

“You really like the situation,” he asked, 
“ better than any other that could have been 
chosen ?” 

“ I cannot say that. To my mind there is no 
place.so beautiful as the Close. 1 like to be under 
the very shadow of the cathedral walls. No, there 
is no place, to iliy mind, so beautiful as the 
• ‘ Ivies.’ " 

He dropped the buds, which I believe lie liafl 
intended to offer to Annie as a bouquet, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ What a pity ! ” 

“ Oh no, not a pity at all,” she said, with the 
utmos't simplicity; “ I do not think Mrs. ltuthven 
would like to live in the Close; do you ? she thinks 
it dull.” . . * 

Again lie exclaimed, “ What a pity ! Why did 
you not tell me before?" and, still seeing her 
puzzled look, ho seized her hand as it rgsted on 
the iron railing of the gate, and said : “ It does 
matter; I wanted you to be mistress df this house ; 
I want you to be’ my wife.” *. 

Wife! had he said queen of England, she could 
not have been more startled. She, a child in feel¬ 
ing and in experience, and a mere girl in years, to 
he his wife! the professor’s wife! Had lie not 
carried her up to bed but a few years ago, when 
she was a wilful little child, and Martha could not 
manage her? His wife! she had always looked 
on him as a kind of uncle, the friend, almost the 
brother of her father. Wife indeed! To be a wife 
at all seemed most improbable, hut, to be pro¬ 
fessor Ruthven’s wife, was ever romance more 
. wild ? Very small had been the experience of the 
maiden as to what # was proper to say or to do on 
such occasions; but a certain intuitive delicacy 
and kindliness of disposition came in to her aid, 
and she answered very seriously and gently 

“ I can scarcely believe,‘professor ltuthven, that 
you are in earnest. I am so very .young and 
itrnorant, childish even, for my* years, and unfit 
for any one's wife, least of all for yours. Do not 
think me ungrateful or rude if I say that indeed I 
cannot be the mistress of jour house;—I cannot be 


your wife. I have liked and known you too long 
as a daughter might love a father, to be able to 
feel differently.” 

Ho did not reply, “ Oh, it is of no consequence, 
thank you,” but he acted very much as though it 
were not; and, calling to his mother, asked if the 
jange matter were completed, as coolly as possible, 
and finding it was not, he bade her settle it with¬ 
out hilh, and witli great precipitation hastened 
down the hill on his way to the Close. Annie 
watched his tall gaunt, figure, as, with hands in 
his pockets aqd eyes beat on the ground, he moved 
away; au^/lic could scarcely forbear a smile from 
under the shade of her brown hat, as she pictured 
herself in the new character. “ I the professor's 
wife! I Mrs. James Euthvcn! no, no, that can 
never be.” 

LOCOMOTION IN PARIS. 

• 

Tueui is* other city in. Europe so well pro¬ 
vided with flic means of cheap locomotion as Paris.* 
It is possible, for the six working days of the week 
at. least, with the exception only of fit<; days and 
holidays, to gft from any one part of the city to any 
other part for the cost of threepence; and a ride 
three miles may be had for halt that sum upon the 
roof of an omnibus. As with us, the vehicles at 
the use of the public may be divided into two dis¬ 
tinct classes—the cab or hackney carriage and the 
omnibus; but both these classes exhibit, as wo 
shall see, a very considerable variety in point of 
appearance and of expense. 

The hackney cab, or fiacre, which is the cheap¬ 
est and commonest medium of private conveyance, 
fcifKw's- in nothing veiy material, from the cab 
of the London Itreets, save that it is eleajier and 
is not suff«rcd to fall out of repair. Its transac¬ 
tions arc, however, regulated upoi) a Bystem en¬ 
tirely different, and which prevents the possibility 
of.any squabbling »r mistake as to distances or 
fcres. Whatever the distance, so that it be 
wythin the limits of the city, one uniform fare is 
paid—the prices being twenty-five sous, pr exactly 
one shilling, for the single journey. If you step 
the cab to make a call, you, by so doing, convert, 
the single journey into two, and must pay the 
double fare; but you may avoid this by hiring 
the cab by the hour instead of by the journey, in 
which case the charge is fifteen pence the hour: 
in either case, however, the driver will expect four 
or five sous for himself, by way of pour-buirc 
(something to drink), and custom has made this 
gratuity a part of the recognised expense. These 
cabs, which are much in request, amount in num¬ 
ber to nearly two thousand, which, considering 
the comparatively small area that Paris occupies, 
gives a far greater proportion of them than will 
be found on an equal space in London. They are 
to be sought for at tjie stands, of which there are 
about fourscore in different parts of the city, and 
caipiot legally be hired elsewhere. Each stand is 
under the charge of an inspector and sub-inspector; 
the former, who is ensconced in a little bureau at 
the head of the stand, registers the arrival and 
departure of every cab upon his stand, and thus 
maintains an effective check upon the receipts of 
the cabman, who is under an obligation to pay 
“ all monies” to his employer. The sub-inspector, 
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who is in some sort tho counterpart of the London 
uiihrmiin,” reports the arrivals anil departures 
10 iiis chief, and ekes out his small salary of 
thirty sous a day by trilling services to the cab- , 
men, and gratuities from their customers. 

To insure something like civility and good coil- ' 
iluet, no cabman is employed who cannot, produce 
testimonials of his honesty and sobriety; and, : 
\\ lien provided with those, ho has to undergo an 
examination as to his qualifications. ■ If they are i 
satisfactory, the candidate is mounted on the box ! 
by tlio side of an experienced driver, tv lie for ono J 
month instructs him iu tho mysteries of till the j 
by-ways and sinuosities of tho city. Not until ] 
lie has the whole map of Paris in his head is he ; 
deemed tit for tho responsibility of his function; 
and even then, before he can flourish the whip on 
his own necount^he must, deposit a hundred francs 
(tit.) with his masters as a guarantee, and spend a 
hundred more'in the purchase of his livery—a 
handsome and rather gay sort of uniform, Jvhieh | 
fells the initiated to what company he belongs, j 
It would seem, however, thut lie is not obliged to , 
renew tho livery when it is worn out, since many ' 
of tho cabmen who have been long upon the road j 
i ’year nothing to distinguish them from tho mass | 
of men in humble stations. - j 

Should a cabman be drunk, disorderly, or abusive, , 
you have but to complain against his number (and ' 
he dares not receive you into his vehicle without 
giving you a card with liis number on it), in writ¬ 
ing, to the authorities, and he is punished in a 
summary way, without your interfering further, j 
On receipt of your complaint, the offender is sum- ■ 
mimed before a magistrate, and he is ottered tliov 
alternative of confessing his misconduct, *niu . 
receiving a light punishment,, or of having it i 
proved by the testimony of the aggrieved party, , 
and suffering a heavy punishment. As tho etiargo i 
is rarely unfounded, lie almost invariably accepts I 
the former alternative; in which case he is repp- : 
mantled, mulcted iu the costs of the proceedings* 
and not allowed to resume the whip until you, tb,e 
aggrieved, party, have signed a petition praying 
that his misconduct may be forgiven. For this' 
purpose ho has to hunt you up, wherever you are; 
and you arc sure to have him, sooner or later, 
crying pecravi, and beseeching your pardon. The 
pay of the cabman is threo francs a day, an income j 
which, during the spnnner season, when all the { 
world is abroad, he generally contrives to donblo j 
by his potir-hoires. \ 

A better class of cab, and one which is still more j 
extensively patronised, is the remise. The number | 
of these is more than doublo that of -the common | 
cab; they are almost exclusively in vogue for 
purposes of pleasure, and they are proportionality ; 
more expensive, but by no means exorbitantly so. j 
Some are as low as a franc and a half fur the singlo | 
journey, or two francs per hoiy. They are driven 
by well-dressed fellows, who expect at least half a 
franc by way of gratuity, and who, on that accoqnt, 
are allowed but low wages by their employers. In , 
appearance they somewhat resemble the brougham j 
of tho London member of parliament or medi-. 
cal practitioner; but occasionally they are open 
carriages, drawn by two horses, and capable of 
containing a family party. They may be observed 
drawn up under a gateway by some hotel, but i 


when thus at rest are uot always to be hired, as 
many of them are let by the week, the month, or 
even by tho whole season, to persons who bargain 
to find them at a particular station during so 
many hours of tho day. The. public vehicle, in 
fact, plays the part of a private carriage, being 
jobbed by fashionables ana foreigners, who thus 
escape the expense of maintaining equipages of 
tljeir own. 

All the cabs, calechcs, and remises, of whatever 
description, are under the regulation of the police 
of the city, and the whole of them, as well as the 
horses that draw them, undergo a regular inspec¬ 
tion onco a month. On the appointed day, they 
have all t;o attend the review on the Quai de 
Fleurs, where they draw up in ranks and submit 
to the examination of tho police agents. A 
dilapidated vehicle, or a starved and diseased horse, 
stands a very bad chaneo of escape from tlio 
scrutiny of the judges, who will condemn the 
former to immediate repair or breaking-up, us the 
case may demand, and the latter to rustication for 
a month, or, if that is hopeless, to tho slaughterer’s 
yard. 

As a consequence of this system of management, 
there are two advantages accruing to the public, 
which are wanting in London. In the first place, 
the cabman is civil, has no pretence for the exercise 
of extortion, and the customer always knows what 
he has to pay. And, in the second place, the 
hirer is sure to have a decent horse and a salb 
vehicle for his journey, and is not obliged to put 
up with any shattered hulk, or with a miserable 
anatomy of a horse, whom the covetousness or , 
'cruelty of the cabman may goad to the torture of 
labour for which he is no longer lit. 

Of omnibuses there Bre three descriptions plying 
in the streets of Paris. We may notice, first, the 
omnibus which, waiting at the railway stations for 
the arrival of trains, conveys the passengers to all 
parts of the city. This claps of omnibus travels 
without a conductor. You pay your money at the 
office, and get in exchange for it a ticket with a 
number upon it. If there is room when the 
omnibus drives up,, you get into it, and, full or not 
full, the ’bus drives off at its appointed time. If 
a pedestrian' wishes to enter, he hails the driver, 
and pays his fare before bo takes his scat. When 
you have* arrived at your destination, you pull a 
bell, the handle of which hangs in tho centre of 
the roof, and the driver stops his horses, and you 
alight, closing tho door after you, which is the 
signal for him to proceed. The end of the journey 
is another railway station at an opposite suburb, 
where tho process commences again. These 
omnibuses are comparatively few, and they carry 
but a dozen people inside, and four or six outside. 

A second clasB are omnibuses with an exceed¬ 
ingly long body, containing room far seventeen 
persons inside, each of whom may bo said to have 
his own mahogany arm-chair of red stuffed plush. 
They are high enough for tlio tallest man to stand 
upright, wide enough for him to walk from end 
to end without incommoding his fellow-passengers, 
and they are furnished with a brass hand-mil, 
running along the top, which prevents bis being 
tripped up by the motion of the carriage. There 
is no door at the entrance; bnt the-conductor, 
who is a smart fellow in a neat uniform, makes a 
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door of liis body, standing in the gap and collect¬ 
ing the money at Ills ease after tlu: ’bus is in 
motion. He never bawls for custom or hails the 
pedestrians as he goes along; and when he stops 
the carriage for a now coiner, it is as often from 
the information of a passenger who has seen the 
signal as from* big own observation. Level with 
his head hangs a dial with a revolving index, the 
•movement of which, for the space of a couple oi 
inches, lings n hell, lie moves the index forward 
at t he entry of every passenger, and the movement 
registers the number of fares for which, at the end 
of the journey, he lias to account, to the 'bureau. 
These omnibuses nave no seats on the roof, and 
carry but two or four outsiders, who" sit by tho 
side of the driver. Although much longer and 
wider thau the London omnibuses, they run in all 
directions, not merely in thg main and most 
frequented thoroughfares, but through the back- 
streets and by-ways and narrow lanes of the 
poorest quarters, and are therefore as available to 
the lowest as to the highest classes. 

.V third description of omnibus ^oes under tho 
name of the ifnperial ; and besides carrying twelve 


addition to which he has to pay a hundred francs 
more for his uniform, which he also main¬ 

tain in good condition. Neither of them has any 
peiqnisites; but both have two days’ holiday in 
the month, of which it would he esteemed barba¬ 
rous to deprive them ; and tho conductor has the 
advantage of a projecting contrivance to shield 
him from the sun and rain. ? 

The most noticeable feature i.i connection with 
the Paris omfiibuses is the system of correspon- 
dance. It seems to be an understood thing that 
a passenger has a right to be conveyed from any 
one part of .the city to any other part for the cost 
of threepence, and that, if one omnibus cannot take 
him the wliolo distance, another is bound to com¬ 
plete the contract without extra charge. Thus 
a person at the Boulevard Montmartre, wishing to 
go to Pore la Chaise, would do as we did. En¬ 
tering an omnibus going eastward, wo asked the 
conductor, on paying our fare, for eorrespan- 
dunce to the cemetery. He gave us a small > 
yellow ticket inscribed with a list of several places, 
and on arriving at the Place de la Bastille, dropped 
us, and pointed to an office on the northern side of 



its roof, where two broad benches placed back to when, another 'bus driving up, we were shown** 
back traverse its whole length. These benches, into it, aud in due, tinuf put down at the cemetery 

be it observed, are not on the model of the knife- —the conductor taking the yellow ticket in lieu of 

board,” which makes the roof of our own ’buses further payment?. This plan is one of immense 

such a purgatory, but are of the usual comfortable , convenience to the public; but, unfortunately, it 

height, and have moreover a brass railing in front . is not always to he relied on. Tho direction 

of them, l’or the security of travellers, and are I exercise an arbitrary power in this respect, and 

nerr Jsible by a lli gift of convenient steps; further, j stop the issue of corrcsponilavc.es whenever such 

e.u outside place is charged only half the usual^^sue is likely to damage their receipts; and, eon- 
fare. ■ Sfequcntly, on all occasions of rejoicing, on royal 

The above three classes comprise all the otnni- j birthdays, higji days and holidays, your demand 

.which may be said to ply continually in ! for a rorrespondance is met by the reply—“ There 

Paris. _ But when the lino weather of summer has , is no rorrespondance to-day.” Even when this is 

set iu, the summer omnibus makes its appearance not the case, you may chance to wait a considcr- 

in the streets. This is a handsome open carriage, . able time at your half-way house: the ’bus that I 

superbly fitted up for live accommodation of from 1 shujild take you on fnay drive past, displaying its 

fifteen to twenty passengers. It is generally seen \ wftoden banner inscribed “ coMrr.KT,” in token 

idled with peoplo in holiday garb, and as it affords ; that it is already full; or previous coiners may liave j 

the ladies an opportunity of displaying their taste j the right of entry before you, and though it come j 

in dress, they patronise it on ajl occasions. The j up empty, you may see it drive off full, leaving you j 

summer omnibus js perhaps the plcasqptest spec- j behiud. | 

taclo on wheels that we meet with in the wliolo | The Parisian omnibuses are never seen with j 
city of Paris. It runs all summer long through j more than a pair of lioAcs, save when mounting j 

the Boulevards into the western subufbs, and ' some steep hill or traversing an unfavourable piece i 

through the whole of that delightful and pictur- of ground, in which case a supplementary horse 

esque route which leads to the Bois de Boulogne; is kept waiting on the spot to assist them over tho 

it conveys innumerable picnic parties to the re- temporary difficulty. Looking to tho enormous 

cesses of the forest, leaves them there all day to burdens which some of them have to drag upon 

the enjoyment of rural sports, aud fetches them roads abominably ill paved, »ne would imagine 

home in the evening. On the advent of wet that the poo? brutes bad a miserable life of it. j 

weather, it vanishes from the scene, to appear The reverse is, however, satisfactorily evident to [ 

ont'e more with the butterflies, when the skies are the dullest observer. Though small—not much j 

propitious. bigger, in fact, than Suffolk ponies—lhe horses are : 

. In l’.irfs, bdih tlie driver and the conductor of invariably frolicsome and playful. They are all \ 

an omnibus cut a ipuch •more respectable figure sleek and fat, and full of life and energy. One 1 

than they do with us, though their pay is not reason of this may be that they are never over- ; 

nearly so great. They commence their labours at driven—six miles an hour being the standard j 

seven o'clock in the morning, and contiuuu them pace; but another and more effective cause is the 

until eleven at night. Tho* wages of each is three superior treatment they receive. They arc better 

francs* or half-a-crown a day. The driver has to fed, better groomed, and bitter educated than i 

lodge a hundred francs tm a guarantee in the hands English horses, and also far more petted by ! 

of his employer; and the conductor, iii considera- their human associates than brute* ever are with 

tion of the’hums with which lie is m^ivoidably us. Then, while at work, they are allowed the 

trusted, must deposit double that, amount, in free use of their limbs and muscles, which enables 
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them to pull as much by their weight as by their 
sinews; this, horses condemned, like ours, to run 
with their heads bolt upright, like a recruit under 
the drill sergeant, can never do. 

There is yet another species of omnibus which, 
though it cannot bo said to ply in Paris, must not 
pass unnoticed. On leaving the Exposition oifle 
morning, we were Startled, near the Flapc do la 
Concorde, by the spectacle of a monster brown 
machine, three times as big at least as a London 
omnibus, and crammed within and clustered with¬ 
out with passengers of Ml grades,, of whom wc 
counted not less than three score.* • Two little 
punchy grey horses galloped along with the huge 
van at the extraordinary rate of some ten miles an 
hour. As it dashed by, the mystery was ex¬ 
plained. The wheels, which were of solid metal, 
ran in an iron trench embedded in the macadam¬ 
ised road, and the resistance which the horses 
had to overcome was consequently little more than 
„it would have been on an average railway. The 
thing stopped at the Place de la Concorde, and as 
the passengers alighted, the conductor • began 
blowing a ram’s horn to collect a new freight. 
Among some thirty others, we mounted to the 
*■ roof; fifteen or twenty people got inside and took 
possession of the cushioned scats; a number of 
blouses and working women secured standing 
places in open compartments in the front and rear, 
and not a few of them had a considerable weight of 
luggage to transport besides themselves. While the 
machine was filling within and without, as it was 
not constructed for turning round, the horses were 
taken from the end they originally occupied aujt 
hooked on to the other—the driver and conductor 
changing places. Another blasLontwo upon the 
ram’s horn, and off we set at the same mail-coach 
pace as before. On we rolled through the plea¬ 
sant avenues of the Champs Elysees, whence wc 
emerged upon the broad ropd that follows the 
liver’s bank towards Passy. The conductor ftow 
came round with his money-bag, and took a penny 
from each person on the roof, with the exception 
of five or six young; conscripts, who, by virtue of 
their military privilege, which enables them to 
enjoy all pleasures at half price, paid him respec¬ 
tively one halfpenny each. Then, by means of a 
convenient (light of step's, he descended into the 
standing compartments, and received from each 
occupant also a halfpenny. Afterwards, entering 
the body of the van, he levied a toll of three half¬ 
pence each upon the inside passengers. As we 
galloped along among innumerable other vehicles, 
distancing all in the race, the driver blew the 
ram’s horn when he observed either horse or car¬ 
riage of any kind across the line, and they imme¬ 
diately scuttled off with a surprising rapidity. At 
Passy we stopped and dropped half our freight; 
but in three minutes we resumed our route, and 
then the conductor made *his appearance once 
more, and collected the same fares over again. 
For twopence we were taken to Anteuil, whcle at 
present the journey ends. The charge for travel¬ 
ling on this singular line of horse railway varies 
from a farthing to three farthings a mile. The 
accommodation to the public is so great that the 
driver but rarely starts without a full complement 
of passengers; and we can easily believe what an 
intelligent gentleman told us, namely, that as a 


speculation it has paid better, than any of the other 
modes of conveyance with which Paris abounds. 
The idea is said to have been originated by the 
emperor; and it is purposed shortly to extend the 
route to St. Cloud, and ultimately to Versailles. 
Is there any reason why similar “leviathans,” ns 
they have been not unaptly tertned by French 
writers, should not run between London and Ilich- 
tnond, Hampton Court, Epping Forest, cct. P • 

Though the means of locomotion afforded by the 
river add rail can hardly be classed under the head 
of loconjotion in Paris, yet we may briefly mention, 
for the reader’s benefit, that a*number of small 
steam-boats run every hour during holidays as far 
ns St. Cloud, stopping at the several villages on 
the river's bank. The fare for the whole distance 
is one franc, and the passage is sufficiently rapid 
in going, but remarkably slow in coming back 
against the strong current of the Seine. These 
boats may be hired at any time for a moderate 
sum, and during the summer season are much in 
request for illuminated nocturnal trips on the 
water. Boats af greater steam power run all the 
summer long from the Quai de Grbve as far as 
Fonlainbleau, which they make the best part of a 
day’s journey; the trip is a favourite one, and the 
faro is very moderate. Besides these, there is a 
humble class of passage boats used, as well for the 
transport of goods as of poor travellers journeying 
into such localities as are watered by the Seine. 

As to railroads, Paris can boost of ten different 
stations; and there is not a town or village worth 
visiting, within a circle of thirty miles round the 
> capital, that may not be reached, or nearly reached, 
in a couple of hours, from one or other of tho Paris 
(ermini. In addition to all these, there is the 
railway running round Paris, now advancing to¬ 
wards completion, upon which the visitor will do 
well to take an occasional trip. There is one 
drawback from the pleasure he will derive, and 
that is, the frequent occurrence of the stoppages 
and the tunnels; but this is more than counterba¬ 
lanced by some unique views of tho fair city and 
its surroundings, and by the varieties of French 
life to be seen on Vhc circular rail. 


EXCURSION TO THE VAL DES 
ORMONDS. 

I was once present at a most amusing discussion, 
which took place among a party of tourists bent 
upon seeing something of the beantics of Switzer¬ 
land, the head-quarters of the party being the 
H6tel de la Couronne at Geneva. We had just 
returned from Chamouni, where we had sper\t a 
week of great enjoyment, seeing all the splendid 
points of view in that celebrated spot, vyith every 
advantage of the finest weather; and we might 
therefore be supposed somewhat fastidious in the 
matter of sight-seeing. The party consisted of 
no less than eight persons, with tastes as various 
as could well be conceived. We were assembled 
at breakfast, and some rather alarming clouds in 
the horizoh seemed to affect in some degree the 
spirits, if not the tempers*of most individuals com¬ 
posing the party. We were troubled by one of 
that class of persons known by tne name of 
laquais de place. Though a good specimen of 
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his claws, lie was very opinionated, and at least one one of the finest views of Mont Blanc could be 
half of tho members of our party placed so entire obtained. No one seconded this idea, and I was 
a faith in him, that they were almost incapable of silent, having determined that my quiet friend 
seeing with any eyes but his.«' His /ipinion being should be the companion of my own excursion, pro- 
asked as to wluit we were to do during the next vided of course I could not persuade the party 
two days, he gave it very positively m favour of generally to adopt my views. 

Vevay, urging many good reasons in support of his Matters were in this* unsatisfactory state, when 
advice. I saw immediately that no ollilr scheme I ventured to open my lips and state that I had 
would be listened to by his adherents, but I did been assured that the Vnl dee Ormondn was better 
not feel disposed to coincide, for I had other views, worth seeing than any other sight in Switzerland, 
which I was anxious to carry into effect. Next to I had no sooner spoken thnn Andre began making 
this great authority, whom we will call Andre, sat a the most violent objections; he said that there was 
gentleman who had travelled a good deal, and who great difficulty in procuring proper carriages, that 
gave it as his opinion that “ to go to Vevay was the inns were bad, the roads rough, and so forth, 
very common-place; it was no more than every As I had no wish to influence an unwilling party 
traveller who visited Switzerland was sure to do; to undertake an expedition that might have its 
there wgs nothing.original in it,” and so on. His difficulties, I proposed that for these two disputed 
• advice was to proceed to far-famed Chillon, where days the party should divide—the Vevay portion 
he knew good acaommhdation could be found at taking np their quarters at the hotel there, under 
the inn, and where they could spend the time the auspices of Andrb, and that they should 
delightfully, rambling about the castle, or .visiting indulge the gentleman and the romantic young 
all tho remarkable placqp in the neighbourhood, lady with a day at Chillon, while myself and my 
A very romantic young lady present, instantly friend should proceed to explore the Val des 
gave.her opinion in favour of Chillon.’ There still Ormonds. All parties were* pleased with this pro- 
remained one of the jJarty who bad not spoken, posal; the very ominous clonds were no longer 
besides myself, and this quiet and by no means observed, while even Andre condescended to say, 
enterprisingindividual suggested going«to Mornese, “ It is to be hoped that madarne will be amused.” 
a very pretty village, with tlie advantage of a most Thus it fell out that I gained my object, and 
comfortable pension, and a garden, from whenee visited the Val des Ormonds; and aa I am 
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P " i : , uul that. many persons, it' acquainted with 
tli' t‘i actions of the place, will bo most anxious 
Hi Jiillow my example, 1 propose to give a few 
, liiiit-.s, that will enable even those not ac- 
oi-.ni'i.'J to travel, to spend a month's holiday in 


are seen to the greatest advantage from the littlo 
garden belonging to the inn, the situation of which 
indeed is picturesque in the extreme. 

Dining the time devoted to rest and refresh¬ 
ment, we wore cheered by seeing' the clouds 


the midst of some of the grandest and at the same breaking and the rain decreasing jn violence ; lmt 
lime the most lovely scenery to be found in ' in spite of Ibis amendment, we were rather startled 
Switzerland. . at seeing a small open carriage cnme'to the door, 

Leaving our tourists to make their way to Paris without hood or apron, or any other means of 
by one, of the several routes now available, they 1 protecting us against the fury of the weather; but 
will pass on thence to jStraslmrg, which will being assured that there was no alternative, we 


occupy twelve hours by rail. The travellers could 
cither sleep there, and proceed to Basle'the next 
morning, or start at once, if trains suited, to Basle. 


reluctantly submitted. Our forebodings were but 
too quickly realised, for we had not left the inn a 
quarter of .an, hour, and were just beginning the 


Arrived here, they have a choice of two modes of ( ascent up the splendid road leading to Sepey, 
proceeding: cither to go direct by diligence to j when down came the rain in a way unknown to 


t leneva in thirty hours, or, what I should decidedly [ 
recommend, go by diligence from Basle to Berne, i 
in eleven hours, and then to Lausanne in twelve 
hours. Thus, leaving London on Monday .morning, 
fne travellers would on Thursday be at Lausanne, ) 
within a very short distance of Aigle, which £ \ 


those who have not experienced what rain cun he 
in these ninnntainous’regions. The clouds, in large 
white vapoury masses, filled the whole mountain 
ravine, and enveloped us, as it were, in a watery 
torrent. Plaids, cloaks, capes, rugs, and indeed 
everything else, were soon soaked through, and 


should recommend as head-quarters. But nbw to | our very umbrellas seemed incapable of any longer 
continue the narrative of my own experiences. 1 affording us any shelter. Thus we inovea slowly 
„ n ,.My companion and myself very culickiy made ou in a most gloomy miserable state. My friend 
our preparations, and at twelve o’clock we left the was too kind to reproach me, and yet I felt as if in 
hotel, and embarked on board a small steamer, her heart she must wish herself with the party at 
The weather was by no means promising; thick j Vevay. We heard no sound but the plashing of 
heavy clouds hung down low over the inouutains, | the rain ou our soaked umbrellas and dripping 
^o that they were entirely invisible, and by the ; garments, and the roaring of the torrent as it 
tone the steamer arrived opposite Vevay, a small j dashed itself from rock to rock far down below, 
drenching rain began to fall. As our friends took ■ Now and then, us in despair, one or other of us 
leave of us, they evidently regarded ns with ; raised our umbrellas to see if there was any 
profound compassion; but we were not to be? Evident ing in the ceaseless downpour, when we 
daunted; our minds were made up, and we pursued caught glimpses of scenery quite answering to all 
our damp and misty way with courage mid hope. I had been told, and thus our situation was 
W’e had one companion in our trials—a yonng rendered even more tantalizing and hopeless'. 
Englishman, who, judging by his extreme sirn- ! Still we sped on our way till at length the driver 
plicity, could never have left his home before. He ! pointed with his whip to a cluster of dark brown 
lied n guide, who seemed to .have the complete '• rluilets, dimly visible through the mist, and taid, 
management of hiiu in every respect. On on- “ V'oila Sepey, mesdames.” 

arrival at Villeneuve, where we were to land, lie Yes, we were indeed arrived, and 1 do not ever 
and his guide were of the greatest possible use fo remember, in any of the vicissitudes to which 
tis, (lining both of us females,) for getting from the travellers are subject, having experienced a morii 
sU-aunir into the small boats sent for us was no agreeable change than when we found ourselves 
easy or pleasant matter, as the rain was now in a comfortable room, with a good warm stove, 
coining down in torrents. *On arriving at the inn, our soaked ‘ garments exchanged for dry ones, and 
there seemed some difficulty as to carriages ;* a very pltytsunt intelligent girl exerting herself to 
there were more people than could well he re- promote our comfort; and, above all, a steaming 
eommodated; but we were very fortunate, inasmuch hot cup of coffee on the table beside ns. We soon 
as two very civil Hermans gave up their places to j revived under such agreeable treatment, and after 
us i.i a very tidy carriage, contenting themselves ! receiving from Annette the comfortable assurance 
instead with two outride places. A friend of theirs 1 that “ to-morrow the weather will be splendid—no 
retained hi 3 place, and proved a mort intelligent ! doubt of it,” we were not sorry to retire to rest. 


retained hi 3 place, and proved a mort intelligent ! doubt of it,” we were not sorry to retire to rest, 
and agreeable companion'. j On awaking next morning I shall not easily 

Nothing can be cleaner or more comfortable , forget my delight at seeing a cloudless bine sky, the 
than the little inn at Aigle; the charges are most , sun shining upon the dazzling snowy peaks, all 
reasonable, the people ore very civil and anxious , the more brilliant for the now'.y-falbn snow', and 
to please, the food is good, smj the accommodation ' that indescribable freshness and brightness always 


such as to satisfy any one not over-fastidious. It 
is a most agreeable resting-place, as there are 
endless beautiful excursions in the neighbourhood, 
and the views from the windows are most striking. 
The valley of the Rhme and the lake of Geneva 

* Thif, however, may easily bo obrtaffd by writing from 
oiilier limit* or Bern© a lino to the landlord at Villeneiivo, 
tn limpcak the kind of carriage required, wbeu they will allow 
vou to retain it during the whole of your stay in tiio Vul dcs 

Ox :trh da. 


seen in these mountain valleys after a day’s rain. 
The foliage was in all its vivid freshness and 
beauty." A most glorious morning had succeeded 
to the broken weather-of the day before; and, 
had we seen nothing more than the village of 
Sepey, as \vc strolled through it after d very 
early breakfast, we should have felt ourselves 
amply rewnrded. I was never more struck and 
delighted ’ihan by this most lovely spot. It is a 
large scattered village, situated in a retired moun- 
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(:iin valley, tlie chalets dotted hero and there over entered (In', saloon of (lie inn. Tliis pretty apart- 
''uc voidnnt green sloped of the mountains, backed i went l::i(l windows on three different sides, gi\ in;- 
flue jiine forests retiring their sombre heads in ' a complete panorama of these glorious prospect-', 
m.-ong contrast with (he ranges ol' snowy peaks i while a covered gallery with commodious seats ran 
ami the glittering glaciers forming tho back- ! round the house, where we might sit and dream 
gnu.ml. _ |^fhe hours away, while gazing at the ever-varying 

Ail travellers know how picturesque are the fscenes before us—now seen in the soft light of 
chat c Is in tlieso Alpine villages; but none that. I : the early morn, now in the glowing light of the 
have ever seen can be named in comparison with midday sun. now with the roseate tints of sunset 
the chalets at Sepoy. They are of tho richest dark j colouring all those snowy poaus, and then again 
brown wood, and all the projecting loots, tho j with th# silver moon lysing behind those wooded 
pretty low galleries, which run entirely sound the bauks, and’shedding a solemn radiance on tun 
dwelling, and every spot where ornament was pos« scene, tho nightingale making tho air vocal with 
sihle, were carved in the richest manner. Many j his sweet melody. 

of them arc adorned with texts from the bihlc, or j Wo found a largo and very amusing party 
quaint old verses cut in elaborate old letters, ' assembled in the saloon. 1 do not think that 
adorned with scrolls, wreaths of leaves, birds, and j any ordinary pen could do justice to their 
many a fanciful and elegant’device. Wc visited various eccentricities. I certainly shall not make 
the most remarkable of tlieso dwellings, which arc the attempt, but proceed with my sketch. Wo 
ail tho work of the peasants, who are trained up found fliyt even this secluded spot is in some 
to tliis beautiful workmanship from father to son, ‘ repute'amongst foreigners, lor certain mineral 
some families seeming to have a peculiar gift, for spring*, supposed to be very efficacious in strength- 
(be art. Tbp name of the carvel*, and the date of cuing' those who lroin whatever causo have been 
the creel ion, may boseen in the front of evip-y dwell- much debilitated. I should be disposed to at- 
ing. They employ the long winter months in tribute a giVat deal of the benefit to the tldioiiuyp 
tin's elaborate work, as it can all be done under air, the healthy life, garly hours, and simple diit, 
shelter, and afterwards the different pieces are that form the regimen m this retired mountain 


fitted into flieir places. 

Directly after our walk through the village, we 
mounted t-wo sfiong, sure-footed horses to eom- 


vilhigc. 

The inn is really very clean and comfortable, 
with nice airy bed-rooms, and tlie food was sufti- 


menco our ride to Combal, which is a mountain ' eiently good to satisfy any one who was not a 
path accessible to horses; or, if preferred, to those regular epicure—more especially when tho good 
commodious conveyances called chaises a porteur. 9 appetite resulting from the mountain air is taken 
It is diflicult to do justice to the scenery we passed^)'to consideration. You may get good bread, 
through; lmt, as my object is to induco others to delicious milk, cream, and butter, abundance of 
follow my footsteps, 1 must make an attempt at strawberries find raspberries, good eggs, very fair 
de-u'tpfion. The views were grand and lovely by eoilee, and jilain wholesome meat—a bill of fare 
turns j the"path now leading us through a gloomy that does not leave much room for complaint, 
lores!, where the sun could scarcely penetrate, 'iliose persons intending to fake my advice, and 
ami anon through the most smiling glades, rich .-pend a month in* these lovely mountain soli- 
iu the most, luxuriant pastures, carpeted with wild tpflos, would do well to go lirst to Aiglc, and 
llmvers, and adorned by orchards of cherry-trees from thence write a line to the very civil landlord 
in lull blossom. Cascades, falling in the midst ot of the inn at Combal to bespeak rooms, or other- 
these mountain gorges, added Ip the variety of the wise they would run the chance of finding the 
prospect; while the most magnificent#snowy peaks house full. 

towering up inter thu blue sky compleK’d tlie won- . Alter dining, and rambling about all (lie lovely 
drous grandeur of the scenery. The Dent flu ground on which the vhlago stands, wc mounted 
Midi and the Vtdlaisan Alps are soine of the our horses and rode down the mountain path, 
highest of these glittering peaks. Tlie little which showed, perhaps, to even greater advan- 
village of Combal is 3500 feet above the level of luge than in tlie aseent. ‘About midway wo 
the sea, and the snow often lies in the valley as baited to rest both ourselves and the horses, for 
late as the month of June. the descent is far more fatiguing than the ascent. 

.Never did I behold a more magnificent scene Wo made choice of a delightful spot, where tlie 
than that which greeted me when, winding round soft green tjirf was covereif with wild flowers, 
the last turn in our path, wo came upon the pic- among which were the deep blue gentian, the 
tuyosque little inn of Combal, lying buried amidst , crimson mountain pink with its delicious scent, 
these mountains, a lawn-like bunk, smooth as the Alpine ranunculus, bright tufts of yellow fox- 


mountains, and a stream running lar below, our rifle, for time pressed, und followed our path, 
dancing, and sparkling, and foaming, as though now through the woods that, clothe many of the 

chafed at its narrow bounds. We gazed till steep slopes, and now through verdant rnea- 

we felt almost bewildered with such excess of dons. Sometimes (be path* was so narrow that 
beauty; and then, turning aside for "a time, we . the precipice went sheer down many hundred 

-, feet, while across the wooded gorge one might see 

* To Hi.iso lmliet who do not feci equal to undertaking this the solitary eagle winging his (light to the moun- 
riile, t would locommoml tluur remaining at fiegey, which is 4 • ...... 1V tho distance 

qml.. na enjoyable a place as Combal, auiiis iq th? 1 ery coutro , W«n iailgd f.H .UV.iy m ine instance. 

of beautiful objreLs lor excursion*. I luivo 11CVcl’ bCGll JUitT AlplUC 6CCUCry •— *VCl’V 
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seldom is line—all tilings considered; it was most 
able. We soon came upon some beautiful 
meadows, sloping down towards Sepey; and the 
change from the grandeur of the forests and snow- 
dad mountains to these wooded meadows, enamel¬ 
led with flowers and adorned with blossoming fruit 
trees, with the picturesque rjidlc/s scattered all* 
about them, was striking in the extreme, The 
peasants of the Val des Ormonds arc reckoned 
some of the hardiest of the Swiss mountaineers; 
the cost nine of both men and women is mpre cha¬ 
racteristic than one meets’with in these days in 
the more frequented parts of Switzefl.'iml. The 
men are reckoned the most expert rifle shot? in 
the canton, and I was told almost incredible stories 
of the immense distances at which they could take 
sure aim. 

After onr splendid ramble, we were not sorry to 
find ourselves again at Sepcv, resting on the pretty 
balcony, and enjoying some delicious strawberries 
and fresh cream." The calm retirement‘of the 
valley here is most refreshing. It does! ueij. seem 
as if anything could ever have altered or disturbed 
its profound tranquillity. There lay outspread 
before us those beautiful meadows, dotted over 
*». Ith fine groups of wahmtjtrees, and scarcely a 
flat bit of ground to be seen, for these pastures are 
on the slopes of the hills, stretching up to the 
magnificent woods; beyond, the eye rests on the 
dark hue of the firs; and the snowy peaks, now 
rosy with the rays of the setting sun, rear their 
majestic heads far up into the sky; while, near to 
us in the foreground, stands the quiet, village 
church, with its well-kept churchyard, filled witlr, 
the simple tombstones of generation upon gene¬ 
ration of primitive people who June been born 
and bred in this deep seclusion, knowing no other 
life, worshipping there where their lathers wor¬ 
shipped, and, their quiet lives over, taking their 
last long rest with those whq have gone before 
them. It was a prospect most striking in every 
point of view. The mixture of the simple every¬ 
day life of the peasantry, the home scene around 
their picturesque dwellings, with the tokens of all 
their daily avocations, contrasted with the sublime 
grandeur of that magnificent Alpine scenery, 
produced upon one’s mind a most soothing and 
subduing effect; and it was with feelings of deep 
regret that I gave the order for our carriage to be 
got ready for onr return to Aigle. 

The magnificent road leading down to Sepey 
is one of the finest specimens of engineer¬ 
ing that can be seen; the distance is not more 
than three leagues,’and In three-quarters of an 
hour you reach Aigle. No road in Europe can 
surpass it in construction, or in the difficulties 
presented by the ground over which it is carried. 
It was commenced in 1836, and the idea was to 
carry it on through Combal, and so to Chateau 
d’Oex, there to join the main ‘road to Thun, Inter- 
lachen, etc.; but the expense of the first construc¬ 
tion was found to be so enormous, and the needful 
repairs in winter, owing to the avalanches and 
immense falls of rock, so frequent and costly, that 
it caused a stoppage in the works, and the road 
was carried no further than Sepey. It is mar¬ 
vellous to witness the gradual and easy way in 
which it is carried round the face of a mountain 
upwards of 3300 feet in height. The engineer 


was a Monsieur Richard, a Vuudois by birth, and 
it is said that his death was caused by his ceaseless 
exertions in this arduous undertaking. Far down 
| below rush along the Grandes Eaux, forming a 
1 succession of mighty cascades and torrents. Im¬ 
mense walls of rock rear their stupendous heights 
above tbe road on one side, while a precipice as 
deep falls sheer down on the other; but the road 
is' very wide and well secured, so that there is 
nothing to alarm even the most, timid traveller. 

We could not help contrasting onr rich enjoy¬ 
ment of the splendid scenery which wo were now 
passing, on a glorious summer evening, with the 
dripping, half-drowned, and most desponding 
state in whicfi we hastened over the same ground 
only so short a time before. These, however, are 
| the vicissitudes that travellers in mountainous 
regions must expect to meet with. Jlomo with 
good humour, they arc of small consequence, and 
tlie remembrance of them is soon obliterated by 
the first agreeable day one spends: but, if dwelt 
upon and magnified, they become real evils, de- 
' at raying the verj great and profitable enjoyment 
which travelling is capable of affording. 

And so we returned to Vevay; and, without 
triumphing unduly over those who had remained 
stationary, it was impossible not to feel that vve 
had had‘the best of it; and, as wc did not leave 
Vevay till late the ensuing day, we had ample 
time to sit in the lovely garden, and to enjoy the 
enchanting views of the lake, ami while doing so 
to reflect upon the delightful day we had spent in 
the Val des Ormonds—a spot seen by so few 
.(.English travellers. 

My sketch is finished; and if any English 
family should be assembled for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing how to spend a month’s holiday in travel, 
ling abroad to the greatest advantage, and in the 
midst of their perplexity this sketch should clinnce 
to fall in their way, I can only say that they 
may rely upon the general accuracy of the infor¬ 
mation here given; and that, should they start on 
their excursion, carefully following my directions, 
in so doing I can promise them that they will 
never repent„the step, for they will assuredly be¬ 
hold more lovely and magnificent scenery than 
such of their friends and acquaintance as arc con¬ 
tent to ltqep close to the beaten track. With this 
advice, and wishing them all success and all enjoy- 
I nient, I take my leave. 


A MANX ADVENTURE. 

Tin? hall clock struck seven. Mrs. Famell started 
from her seat, exclaiming: “ I can endure it no 
longer! Something must have occurred to Annie, 
or she would have returned ere this. jDo, Mr. 
Farnell, go to Miss Medhurst, and see if she is 
there; she told me she should call upon her, on 
her return home. I will send John to Mrs. Elli¬ 
son’s : she may be there.” 

“ We seldom hear of accidents, even to visitors,’’ 
replied her husband; "and Annie is toe well 
acquainted with the dangerous parts of this rocky 
island to run any risks; so set your mind at ease. 
She will soon be here," continued he, resuming his 

E aper, fron. which his attention had been drawn by 
is wife’s remarks. 
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“ I wish Annie would content herself with ram¬ 
bling in more frequented paths.” returned Sirs. 
Farncll, as her anxious eyes were turned towards 
the garden ; “ she is far too fond of these rocks.” 

** Why! your nervousness is quite intolerable. 
How is it likely that Annie, a native of the island, 
should meet •with any accident ?” replied he, 
peevishly, as ho arose to comply with his wife’s 
request. . 

ilut it is time for us to introduce the subjects of 
these remarks to our readers. . 

Mr. Famuli was an Englishman of small patri¬ 
mony, who, having heard of .the cheapness of j 
provisions, beauty of prospect, salubrity of the 
air, and other advantages of the isle of Man, 
was led to take up his residence there. His 
family, at the time of our narrative, consisted 
of himself, his wife, two son^, and one daughter, : 
the latter of whom is the subject of these remarks. 
She was a young lady of eighteen summers, very 
fmd of rambling and sketching the beautiful 
scenery with which the island abounds, and, on . 
the evening in question, had wandered to a lonely , 
and unfrequented spot called the Pigeon’s Stream, j 
There, seated on one of those stupendous rocks, she 
reviewed the scene around her. 

The place was a kind of iulet of the sea between 
two immense rocks, which hung some two hundred 
feet over the ocean. It was a calm, beautiful 
evening; not a breeze ruffled the face of the 
mighty deep; not a cloud dimmed the clear azure 
vault of heaven: all was still and silent, save the 
rushing of the tide among the broken rocks. 
Annie gazed with feelings of sublime awe upon, 
the scene. At such a moment the human miiia" 


jutted out, and there she hung midway : one slip, 
and she would he dashed to pieces. 

Shudderingly, she gazed down the awful chasm, 
which seemed yawning to receive her. Upwards 
she turned her eyes. Nothing but the huge roelc 
hanging frowningly over her met her fearful gaze; 
while she knew, by the brilliant hues that flashed 
and sparkled on the sea, that the sun was setting. 

ThtJl'e was no hope of a stray fishing boat pass¬ 
ing; and if there was, she knew that, from the 
tremendous height, her form would be so dimi¬ 
nished *by tho distanoe, that she would not be 
perceived. . 'Her only hope, therefore, was of her 
mother sending in search of her ; but her friends 
would never think of that lonely spot. 

The night, meanwhile, was approaching. Oh ! 
the intense agony of her mind. Iler mother, 
father, brothers—all arose to her view. What a # 
change a few hours had wrought! Must she die 
so awful a«denth, and in all her youth and beauty 
be dasjiuil on those fearful .rocks ? Was there no 
hope r/nnd wero fhfi awful realities of eternity 
aboutoo burst on her view ? Was she about to 
stand in tho presence of that Eeing whose claim 
to her heart’s best affections she had just refused, 
saying to tier self, “ Time enough; w lien I can 
longer enjoy the vanities of life, then will I give 
myself to the service of my Creator ?” 

! Ritter, indeed, were Annie’s thoughts. Tho 
darkness of night had spread around her. No¬ 
thing was heard but the roaring and splashing of 
the now turbulent waves, and the screaming of the 
sea gull. Her position became intolerable. Un- 
# able to relievo herself, save by the cautious inov- 
‘ ing of her hands—her feet she dare not move- 


feels its utter insignificance, and, led by the power 
of i(g own emotions, it reflects upon “ Him who 
weighs the mountains iu scales, and the hills in a 
balance ”-*»wFio has set bounds to tho ocean, and 
whoso power can overturn the strongest barriers. 
Iler mind also dwelt upon that time when the 
rich and the mighty men of the earth “should 
call upon the rocks and the mountains to hide 
them from the face of Him who sitteth jtpon tho 
throne.” Where should she bt*on that great day ? 
She thoughtfully reflected upon her own life. 
What was she doing? Was she fulfilling those 
ditties for which God had created her, or was her life 
being frittered away without an object—Dhe powers 
of her mind wasted upon the follies of time ? 

Annie's thoughts were anything but satisfac¬ 
tory. Sho felt she was created for more noble 
purposes. Sho was reminded of those beautiful 
words of the immortal Young— 

“ The soul of man was made to w alk the skies.” 

What should she do ? She felt unwilling to give 
up the pleasures of the world, and in her heart she 
said: “<t will b? time enough to occupy myself 
with those serioug matters when I am older.” 
With this conclusion she drew out her watch. 
“ How could I be so thoughtless P” she cried. 
“Mamma will be alarmed”—and she Hastened 
from her seat; but in her hurry her foot slipped, 
and, to her horror, she found herself sliding down 
the face of the roek upen the suftnnit of which she 
had been seated. Rut, marvellous to relate, her 
feet caugbt a projecting ledge; with her hands 
she grasped nervously another small pdHion which i 


while an insupportable thirst assailed her, her 
tongue clave to her mouth, and hope seemed 
utterly todail, when she again lifted up her eves 
and beheld many a glittering gem spangling the 
firmament of heaven. Involuntarily she thought 
o£Him who was tlifl “ day-star ” from on high, and 
♦he day’s-tnan between an offended Creator and 
4er soul. A few moments since, his justice had 
filled her mind ; now she thought upon his promises, 
and hope sprung tip in her heart. The angel 
of mercy was commissioned to spare her yet a 
little longer, and guard her in her hour of peril. 

The night waned, and Annie beheld with grate¬ 
ful feelings of adoration the rising sun, as ho 
ascended majestically from tljf bosom of the ocean. 
She know that that great Remg, who by his word 
had called that glorious luminary into existence, 
could save her from her perilous situation. Ilnur 
after hour passed, and* her thirst became insup¬ 
portable. Again she cried to the strong to save, 
when her attention was attracted to an oozing of 
water from the rock, and almost within her reach 
was a mussel shell. Could she trust to hold by 
one hand, reach tho shell, and catch the pre¬ 
cious drops? She .would try. Tremblingly she 
loosened her hand, and succeeded. Again and 
ag^in she filled the shell and became refreshed. 
But here wc must leave her for a short time, while 
we return to her home. 

Mr. Farnell’s search waswnavailing; every ac¬ 
quaintance, every friend had been visited. Bro¬ 
thers, servants—all were searching. Soon the 
news spread throughout the town. Parties were 
formed to go in various directions over the rocks; 
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women gathered i;i groups to talk over the mys¬ 
terious affair. The lather ran frantically up ihe 
heights, shouting the name of his lost child, mid 
< alio reverberated the name from cliff to cliff. To- 
\ arils midnight the straggling parties returned to 
their own homes; they had done all that was 
possible, but to no purpose. When daylight 
returned, they would resume their search. There 
were hut few, however, that sought their pillow 
that night, so entirely were their minds absorbed 
bv the mysterious disappearance. 

Soon as the day dawned,"boats were sont out in 1 
all directions. Fresh parties were' formed to 
explore the adjacent rocks; but none thought of 
the Pigeon’s Stream-—it was too terrible a spot. : 
Occasionally, upon a still calm day, when scarcely 1 
a breath of wind added to the ceaseless heaving of 
.he ocean, the boatmen would venture to show the 
visitors this fearful plane; but generally, when all 
v.as calm elsewhere, the waves would dash anil 
foam against this terrific cluster of rocka f o such 
mi extent, that those who went, to view ib were 
r.utislied to do so at a distance. 

Again the day drew towards a close. The parties 
sent in search have returned. They have given 
up. She is lost. (I roups of men are congre¬ 
gated on the pier. One by'ono the boats return, 
and arc moored in their respective places. The 
men give their opinion, that Annie-has fallen from 
. iimc overhanging rock, and will never more be 
heard of. 

Some of the men were watching the Dublin 
steamer, as she rapidly plied her way across the 
waters, until slio rounded the point and disappeared, 
from their view, when they again resumed their* 
conversation concerning the lost one. Rut hark ! 
what sound is that which comes booming over the 
water ? It is a signal gun. Listen h there it is 
again. “ Tt is from the steamer,” shout a dozen 
stentorian voices. Instantly the boats were un¬ 
moored. In a few seconds they were rapidly cut¬ 
ting their way across the waves, whilst the pie. 
was crowded with breathless spectators. Half up 
hour elapsed, when one of them was seen return¬ 
ing, and, as it reached the landing-place, eagerly 
*!.ey crowded around it. 

“ She is found,” exclaimed the men, “ suspended 
midway between the huge voek that overhangs the 
cave of the Pigeon’s Stream. The captain can see 
her through his glass. Her fret are resting on a 
ledge of the rock.” 

“What can be done?” inquired the horror- 
struck hearers. “ We scarce can say," replied the 
men, as they proceeded hastily to coil a strong rope 
: .:lo the bout, which being done they ftipidly rowed 
back, and were soon lost to the spectator:-’ view. 

Hut wo must now inform onr readers by what 
merciful interposition of Providence Annie’s peril¬ 
ous position was discovered. One of the passengers 
mi board the steamer had a desire to see the famous 
Pigeon rocks. The captain lent him his glass, 
when his attention was attracted by something 
white fluttering midway thereon, which he imagined 
to bo a sea gull. He returned the glass, re¬ 
marking that it was a*curious position for a bird. 

The captain raised the glass and viewed it more 
attentively. Immediately he ordered the vessel to 
be stopped. Again he raised the glass, and his 
practised eye discovered the object. “ It is a female 


form, with her white garments fluttering In the 
air. Fire the gun!” ho infmcdiately shouted. 

“ The Manx boats are coming, sir,” presently ex¬ 
claimed the men on the look-out. 

On their approach a consultation followed. Three 
of the boats rowed half a mile round the point, 
where at low water there was a .landing-place. 
They were here made fast, and the men ascended 
the "rocks. They reached the one from which 
Annie was suspended; hut who amongst those 
hardy men will risk his life over the fearful preci¬ 
pice ? An English sailor who had accompanied 
them bolftly stepped forward, secured the rope 
around him, and commenced his perilous deseeni. 
the men gradually lowering him from the top 
Nearer anil nearer he approached, until he, reached 
the suffering girl, when, whispering words of en¬ 
couragement in her ear, he threw one arm around 
her, and again continued his dangerous descent 
Meanwhile, the other boats approached, and (be 
men, with throbbing hearts, watched in breathless 
expectation the thrilling scone, until the ground 
was reached. “ Thank God!” then hurst from 
every lip, and all crowded to render ansistiflice. 

Hut Ai.nie was quite unconscious of ail that we" 
passing around her. From the time deliverance 
had reached her, her senses had failed. 

Her nerves had been strung to the highest pitch, 
and she could endure no louver. The men laid hw 
along tlio boat, forming pillows for her with their 
jackets, and silently but rapidly rowed from the 
dangerous locality towards the pier, which was 
crowded with spectators. 

Ueforc they reached the landing-place, they v. cio 
■'hUt by the father in another bon!. He leaped ii.lo 
the ono in which was his daughter, raised her still 
lifeless form, and placed his hand on her heart. 

There was a faint beat—so faint he could scarcely 
perceive it. Still it was sufficient to inspire hope. 
Inwardly he lifted up his soul to that great, Ruing 
who had so mercifully delivered his child in the 
hour of peril, and silently he wrung the hand of 
the brave and noble sailor who had so unreltishly 
risked l)is life to save her. The spectators from 
the pier Watched in‘breathless attention the bout as 
it neared th<f shore* Rut when they beheld the 
lather bearing his daughter's inanimate form, her 
long hair streaming in the wind, their joy was 
turned intp sorrow, for all concluded that life had 
departed. 

it was not so, however. Conveyed home, Annie 
under good medical treatment slowly rallied, and 
eventually recovered, to relate the singular adven¬ 
ture, from the consequences of which she had been 
so marvellously delivered. She was from that 
: hour, however, a wiser woman. Her life was no 
longer one of dream and reverie, but was earnest, 
j thoughtful, and wisely directed to the high and 
lofty aims for which existence‘had teen bestowed 
^ upon her. 

i * 

i Mosey ash Health. —There is this difference between 
j those two temporal Messitiss—health and money. Money 
; is the most envied, hut the least, enjoyed. Health is the 
most enjoyed, hut tllb least envied ; and this superiority of 
the hitter is si ill more obvious, when we reflect that the 
poorest man would not part with health for money, but 
that the riclyist would gladly part with nil their money for 
health.— Colton. 
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iNTItODlJCTOltY LESSONS ON MORALS. So again, one in whom the sentiment of attach- 
skcond sEGtf.s. lriunt to friends is strong. not only is distressed at 

LESSON I.—DIFFICULTIES OP MORAL ' the absence or loss of friends, but greatly enjoys 
DISCI l‘J INI- their society ; imd one in whom the love of nppro- 

tjl- It importiflit to observe, that one who ’ bl ‘ l ‘ on ” rtron^ is not only pained by censure or 
earnestly sets himself to the task of moral ini- contempt, but also highly gratified by pra.se Any 

jnovement, inu%t*nol expect to obtain at once the **»>«, “ " We vhixra ^ t'.ereis a great, deal 
1 i t ^ 4.1 ot firmness (the propensity* of which the faulty 

comfort of an eiusy and quiet conscience. Outlie • ,\ , K. * v ■ ,■<» , , 4 , J 

, i - n ■ .• 1 r i *.i , i .3 excess is blind ousurwv). is gratified bv the verv 

contrary, he will sometimes nnu that, as he in“>- Y L . . _i * i * 7 - 1 . v 

, A • u, „ ( ;u v- act of holding resolutely to h.s purpose, apunst 

eecda m his task, Ins conscience will oven ci\e linn ...... a j 

• «» llf 41* »v . f] - solicitations, and threats, und difficulties of any 

increased uneasiness, iint tins should iiol riis- .. , - . « , 4 _ *,.«*• .. . *' 

courage him, if the case he that the p#in felt is k, " d - A gn^alculattor delights in the work ot 

not from increased sinfulness, but from increased , 0n . L ' w , ° ,na tU ‘f. n ‘ a 

consciousness of it; not from his conduct having the iaculty which phrenoh,gists call construct, vc- 

bucoi.ie worse, but from Ins moral judgment being wdl . takc P , | 8 “ ,,re r“ * ? m ' d 

more enlightened, and his perception of what is ‘'obstructing machmes, or ,« ram.ug systems de- 
wrong and his abhorrence of it stronger than before. v ““ n * P'ans. composing books, or, m short, m 

When a strong light is admitted into a room fi " m « wav putting things together so as to form n . 

which had been left in a slovenly state and par- Al,f ! “ lt “ wlth the rust our filcult,e,J 

fially darkened, the stains on the walls and the ll!1 ‘‘ propensities. 

dirt on the floor, which had escaped notice in u ,e "'°. ral f-cujty-wlueljsomc call consc.» 

dim light, will now strike the me of every one. e ,t“' S an . CXCe }? t,on - When it is strong, 

This will be likelv first to ahockvmid disgust the lfc 18 c *P? b,c of f ,v,n P’ T' ; b,,t ’ 

occupiers of the room, and next to set them upon :l * 1,:,s l, V an above explained no direct positive 
cleaning it. Even so, a person who f.as been pleasure it .complied with It then merely says 
labouring to purify and to raise his moral eha- !" usi. “ \ou arc an unprofitable servant, you hour 
racier, -nd to advance in the knowledge and Lut iow that wh,ch * w,w 3 onp d,,t >’ to do ' 
practice of virtue, will often perceive more and 5 'b Indirect Gratifications from, the 

more of blemishes which he had before overlooked. 'Discharge of Duty. 

fie will perhaps find in hiniscll faults winch he But then God has been graciously pleased so to 
had thought himself free from; and he will re- order things, that indirectly (though not directly) 
prouch himself foi; having omitted duties which \ irtuons conduct does afford the very highest gra- 
iiad not formerly occurred to him as duties. Hut tification. lie lias declared liis own favour and 
lie must consider the increased pain caused by iw^pprobalion (as was remarked above) of those who 


more enlightened conscience as a step towards im¬ 
provement, and as something that ought rather to 
encourage than to dishearten any one who is 
really Jjent'on ^unending his lile. 

§ 2. No direct Pleasure from Conformity to 
, Conscience, 

But alter sill (as was remarked above), (he most 
enlightened conscience and the most exact compli- 


ei. ee with Us dictates, will never iff itself after. tivc pl ^ triure> (^’e ar ‘ J 8 omo dat ’ iea which a . c in 
m. directly any positive pWe, though ,t will th J, cheH ;l ’ roeubl( , Tho 8entirnent of benevo . 

save us from a vimt amount ot pain. I'or it is the , ■ , , . n , ■ .. 

„ - a . lenee, for instance, when strong, aflords in its 

r t't lm <- b«--» m -H) Aer~.mc.Uou, 


seek earnestly to do his will; and this idibrus a 
high gratificaiioti of that love of approbation which 
is a part of a tlie human character. Again, he has 
also enlisted our self-love in the same cause, by 
graciously' promising to bo “ a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek .him." And hope is a portion 
e^ The human character which is capable of alFord- 
inp very great pleasure. Moreover, though the 
discharge of duty, simply as duty, affords no posi¬ 
tive pleasure, there are some duties which are in 
themselves agreeable. The sentiment of benevo- 


fhat is, what is due —what we are bound to do, as 
a man is to pay bis debts. Now no one Ian doin' 
reward or praise for paying a debt —oi/y, exemp¬ 
tion from punishment. And when any one is con¬ 
sidered as deserving from his fdlow-nien some 
reward, this is always for doing something beyond 
what they had a right to require of him—some- 


mid the more we exercise ourselves in doing good 
—which is a great part of our duty—-the more will 
the sentiment of benevolence be strengthened. 
Again, the sentiment or propensity (whichever it 
may be called) of firmness, which is a portion of 
man's nature, affords pleasure when it exists 
strongly—and a very allowable pleasure—in tho 


“7 “ w strongly—and a very allowable pleasure-in the 

Y t n0t A ; W f - 1 y P M l l e ' cry act of standing firm against temptation, and 
M f Y ■ fr<n - ° m ' MilkC i* surmounting difliculties in the perlormance of 

. i “fr praise or reward, dut Alld S tbere are a i so sevcva { .uher natural 

JnVpmnn vt ^liis Iw-pVtirl LnimHmf J 10 " 1 ° ut feelings which may become sources of much grati- 

Tn this riLne'Ct then the moral fuel 1 hi the practicg of duty, iltld which will thus 

our other faculties, sentiments, and propensities. h W 1,is8 evun m th,s hfe ' 

For each of these, when strong, not only gives § ‘L Supremacy of Conscience. 

pain if its exercise is impeSed, but affords positive 


pain it its exercise is impeaca, mit atroras positive And it may be added, tlijft though conscience 
pleasure when its action is freely qplled forth. For is not in itself a source of positive gratification, 
instance, a benevolent rrftm not only is pained by every kind of enjoyment is, in a certain sense, de- 
the sight of suffering which he cannot relieve, but pendent on it; tiiat is, the approval of conscience 
feels dcligltt in doing good, and is ^positively is, to a right-minded man, a necessary condition 
pleased with tho view of another’s .gratification, of every kind of gratification. He cannot fun 1 i. .1 
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unmixcd pleasure in anything that his sense of ; Benevolence, again, when not under the control 
duty forbids, since anything which might be in j of reason and a sense of duty,-causes some people 
itself agreeable, would bring him more pain than I to do much more harm than good, by 
pleasure if attended with self-reproach. For, con- 1 indiscriminate relief to the idle and worthless, and 
science (or the moral faculty) is to be regarded as ' thus drawing men off from honest industry, and 
a kind of absolute sovereign, to whom everything encouraging beggary. 

must be kept in subjection, and without whose Over all our _ feejings, therefore, ,,and all our 
permission nothing is to bo done. All our mental , conduct, a conscientious sense ot duty, under the 
powers, and inclinations, and sentiments, ahd ac- I guidance of sound judgment, must be allowed to 
t.ions, are to be thus under the supreme control of reign supreme. 

conscience, and to he exercised and indulged, or j . --—■ 

restrained, according to its-dictates. ‘ j ‘illiriltifS 

The Creator has not, indeed, implanted in the : ' 

human mind anything that is, originally and in | * 

itself, evil. But, on the other hand, there iff no Ksr.tisn. V^sttoes to Paris, axd ini: i^jrcir 
part of our nature that does not become bad if not : Lakocaoii.-II.c difficulties to 

1 . „ , , , . , , i, ,„1 „„„ 1 subjected ill 1'1'IIIICO nvisi! mainly trom their ignorance m 

controlled and regulated by an enlightened con- ]im „ u . ls „_ Jn s|)ite of t j, 0 increased facilities lor 

science. Some of man's dispositions indeed are of . i )CC0mm 7. acquainted with that elegant tongue (tho coiut 
a more amiablo character than others ; such as j language of the world)—-in spite ot the means of transit 

i • t _l_ ...l.:..i. t ltn l .i.i.fLiti frt tiir I-!#* Jits fainilv 


would-be onmisrieme- 


„ . . a ini , .. . j . • * the iiLtio cu lit iron irk such cxcwwiu iricnwi, uiuuu-.u 

from him, slould lead you to *vo a wrong decision seems to think it the duty of every foreigner 

in his favour, and to do injustice to others (which . to understand his island tongue. When hu does speak 
yon may often he strongly tempted-to), this would French, it is generally with an air of gi eat condescension, 
be a manifest violation of duty; and so it would ’ as though he thought the most dreadful blunders amply 
be, if your compassion for some one in distress atoned for by his making any attempt to use so barbarous 

should'lend you to give him what is not your own; , a wi.o hav o learnt French at schools (lea, „t it, that 
that is, what you owe to a tradesman. I he trades- is t() h . Uj murc sc / lu iaslico) sometimes fare little totter 
mail may perhaps be less in want of the money, than their less instituted compatriots. Fluent amicoirect 
than the other, or than you yourself: but lie litis a' .speech, and tho u»e of idiomatic expressions, are ot eoui-o 
ri'iht to it, which you have not. Or again, pity only to he attained by great piimticoaiid experience. It is 
' . . . . . , . . , ] j i i iniDussiblti to be lonir m X*urisi without meeting witli ii 

for a criminal might tempt yon to paidon and let llu J lJnd j„ htnul . M u f the ridiculous mistakes which 

loose on society a villain who might (ft/ mtspeak- Englishmen fall into through the want of these, and not 
able mischief. Or, on the other hand, indignation uiifroqueiitly of the morose grumblings of "nvfmded dignity 
against injustice and cruelty, which no one would with winch they repay the proffered assistance of thcii 
consider a tecling bad in itself) may lie carried to more practised fellow-countrymen. Tlio following auec- 
sueh a faulty excess as to become itself unjust an J luting 

cruel, llic desue of Knowlcd^e^ agvuii, «JOtl Ibis .suiuuht in the Cali* F oy wLuii his attou- 

wisdom, no one would call bad in itself; and .vet ^ un was :l t tractwl by the extraordinary conduct of two 
it was this that tempted our first parents ill Para- unmistakable compatriot-. If their general (oiiniurc had 
dise to disobey the divine command. ■ not stamped them ns to eat iliitons, hheir demonstrative 

manners ami tho uvulont sclf-coinjuiiconcy witli winch tlu \ 
K Amiable Feelimjwto be under Control. bawled out the vilest French at the astonished attendant, 
? . , . would have done so. The Cate Foy is known as the classic 

Again, a mans fondness lor his children may ,,. trL , v t „f tie literati of Paris; nothing hut the pui est and 


-^- rj O --- 1 •-< * | will LI. 19 MllttU rtiivt Mttvaiiu, ... 

directed. Indeed, tlic very first •’of the. ton I ca f$ inched their eyebrows still mono decidedly at this e\- 
commandments is directed against the worship of traordinury request. “ Un escalier, gartong,” repeatid 
false gods. And (as was before remarked, Lesson j tho Englishman. At. this juncture, their fellow-country - 

ml (rreat nart of the worshin naid bv the ancient man perceiving what they wanted, and compassionating 
in) great part.ot the worship pdiu dv i e thoiv stale, said, “ Mats garden ccs yiemeurs dynrcnlnnc 

heathen to their gods consisted of acts the most , cuiller „ \vb7it was his reward ? “Ohithank you; wo. 
abominable. And many of the heathen idolaters cail ta ]j- French without your assistance.” “ Doubtless 
of the present day offer human sacrifices. Indeed, you can, gentlemen," was the reply; “ hut you were asking 
one may say professing Christians have done nearly for a staircase when you wanted a spoon.”— The Critic. 
the same, when they have thought to do God service j Hwts to Enoiisii Visitors to Paris.—To those 
bv burning heretics at what they call (auto daft) who take up their abode in a Paris hotel, we have only 
an “ act of faith." And such Christians may ho three hints to offer—Call for your bill at the end of every 

considered as, in a ccitain sense, worshippers of a }%£%£%£ fondly, he vmV Vrticulw ’in‘locking up 
false god, since, though they use the name ot the yom . door aa j delivering the key to tho cencienc. I lie 
true God, they give a totally false representation landlord is u»t liable for anything that iuaj be stolen, if 
of his nature. you neglect this precaution. 
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or. the morning of his departure for Yarmouth, 
where he proposed, previously to returning to 
llighgatc, to make a short stay with an old col- 
1 lege friend who had been married about threo 
j ears. 

, He found his aunt at the stocking basket,; 

I Jaue, with a most uiltidy head of hair and person 
generally, at the piano, singing ; Alice pro'fessedly 
teaching a younger brother, hut working a problem 
in algebra in reality; and Clara writing an essay 
on language. Alico spnfng up *»t liis approach, 
and boisterously asked for liis assistance in her 
difficult problem; and, as he could not profess ig¬ 
norance on this, as on the German theology, there 
was no alternative but to help tho fair questioner; 
but he was not prepared for the numerous strips 
of paper thrust into his hand covered with signs 
and letters, not by Alice alone, but by Jane and 
Clara, who were both studying algebra. He drew 
•out his watch, and excused himself on tht plea of 
time; but it would not do. So ardent wPrc they 
in pursuit of knowledge, that they gave him no 
[ peace, aud be was obliged to rectify their errors, 
vvhich were neither few nor small. He found 
| * ftiat algebra formed only a spall part of their mul¬ 
tifarious studies; but he fouhd, too, that in the ex- 
t treme ardour with which they were grasping after 
| the much, they were in great danger of losing any 
1 solid hold of the little. They were studying Ger- 
! man. A few weeks since there had been a German 
| fever in the household; not for theology only—to 
I which Alice, always in the opposition, declared 
[ herself a convert—hut to the language and liter*?* 
! ture in general: and before they were well through 
j the grammar, they had borrowed Faust, and were 
trying to persuade themselves they understood it. 
j Now, Greek and algebra were the rage; the 
j former was a little declining, the latter in full 
| power. There was a great show of sketching, too; 
j aud Alice was learning the guitar. The bttoks 
{ they had read formed really a startling list. Be- 
I sides the novels of the day, there were works on 
metaphysics, geology, and more ologies than Allan 
| cared to reckon, besides poems, plays, etc. “ Cui 
bono ? ” 

They were an unhappy, bickering family band; 
and that which, judiciously trained, would have 
made them tolerably sensible and agreeable people, 
was, by the strain That was put upon it, and the 
undue appreciation in which they held their own 
powers, frittered away in a variety of efforts which 
resulted in perpetual disappointments and failures. 

Allan left no portion of his heart at the Grove, 
and but little of his approbation, aa, passing out 
at the gate, he saw a servant girl wiping her 
swollen eyes, and standing by her sole earthly 
possessions. He could never see sorrow with in¬ 
difference, and stopped to asfc her the cause. The 
tale was not an uncommon one at that threshold. 
She had been turned away for dishonesty. Miss 
Grant had seen her cut some butter off a piece 
that was left for pie-crust, and had missed some 
meat. She owned it ; but she said in excuse that 
she had come fresh from a farm-house in the 
country, where, if their living was coarse, it was 
plentiful, and that she had not sufficient food to 
j satisfy her, working as she did from early morn 
until late at night. She was not the first by many 
i that Mrs. Grant had turned away for the same 


cause. She should pity thein if they were really 
poor folks; but to compare the set-out the other 
night and their hard pinches, was enough to make 
one dishonest. • 

Allan paid her coach fare to her native place 
without comment, and felt little tnoro approba¬ 
tion of the family for the servant’s story. 

* The dream was over. Conscience mul common, 
sense alike bade him, however hard was the 
struggle, shako off his love for Annie; and it was 
well; for his advances would have met with but 
little favour from her father, who could not under¬ 
stand the reluctance of his child to listen to pro¬ 
posals from'the professor. To all his arguments 
oor Annie had but one reply—" I would, indeed 

would, if I could love him, but I cannot.” 

It is not unnatural that, after tho rouleur do 
rose tints of the last three weeks, Yarmouth, even 
when seen on a brilliant day in June, should have 
presented to the eye of our hero a somewhat in¬ 
sipid appearance; nor that a visit, even to an old 
friend, should have been anything but tempting in 
prospect. lie had now been marridd three years, 
and Allan anticipated the less perfection in his 
domestic felicity, that ho had his wife’s mother re¬ 
siding in the house with him—an arrangement 
which Allan knew was too often fatal to home 
comfort and independence. Mr. Duncan resided in 
a commodious house on the quay; he was a rising 
barrister, and had lately cornu into possession of 
handsome property by the death of his father. 

It was evening when Allan deposited his car- 
>pet bag in the hall, and was ushered into an 
elegant drawing-room, where Mrs. Duncan and 
her mother were seated at work. Mrs. Duncan 
was a well-bred and somewhat handsome woman,* 
but her countenance had a worn, anxious look, 
which was painful to contemplate.It was truly 
indicative of a spirit o*' unrest. Tea was just on 
the point of being brought in as he entered; but, 
at a sharp word from the lady of the house, the 
urn was taken away, and the servant retired. For 
a few minutes Aljan was in doubt whether be were 
expected, so heavy was the cloyd which rested on 
the brow of his hostess; hut .Le soon understood 
that this cloud had reference to an absent and not 
to a present object. Unhappily, that object was 
the huslnnd. 

"How, pleasantly your house stands," said 
Allan, willing to say something pacific, yet uncer¬ 
tain on what ground he might tread, and sensible 
that he was on a volcanic soil. 

“Yon would not have said so half an hour 
ago, if you had been here before the sun went 
down. It is the hottest of all hot sitnations—it 
ia killing us all by inches." 

“ Yarmouth always struek-me as a warm place. 
I remember the inhabitants used to amuse me, 
when I was a boy, by talking of going into the 
country, when all the country people were crowd¬ 
ing tt> the sea.” 

JJut Mrs. Duncan cculd not smile. Mrs. French, 
her mamma, now put in her word. “ Dear Hen¬ 
rietta is very delicate. I never did thihk Yar¬ 
mouth suited her, and I am now convinced of it; 
but Mr. Duncan is not easily alarmed.” 

Mr. Diincan at this moment came in; he was so- 
altered from the Frank Duncan of their school 
days that for a few moments Allan stood irresolute. 
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At length his doubts were resolved by the hearty | 
welcome, and he soon recognised in the tones of the ; 
voice that whieh he could not discover in the person. I 
They were speedily talking of oid times, and school 1 
and college friends, until they discovered that 
Mrs. Duncan. Ijad retired, and that the old lady, 
her mother, sate swelling in snllen and offended 
c dignity. She was rising to leave the room whgn 
the footman entered. 

“ My mistress begs me to ask, sir, if you wish 
for tea to-night.” 

| “ To be sure I do. Why have we not had it 

i before P ” 

I “ Henrietta is quite faint for want of her tea,” 

! chimed in the bird of ill omen; “ I am sorry to tell 
you, James, she is very far from well to-night. Dr. 
Ferguson saw her to-day, and said you had no 
idea how much care she required.” 

“ 1 am very sorry, I am sure," said the kind- 
hearted fellow; “ but I think Henrietta would be 
j much better without his visits. I cannot imagine, 

I for my part, why she applies to > him. If she is 
really i'll, she*had much better go at once to some 
first-rate man, rather than let this chap dangle 
after her. Heigho! Allan, my boy, yon have 
yet to learn all the troubles of matrimony' as well 
as its pleasures. It is rather early in married life, 
too, to speak of its troubles, is it not ? ” 

“ And you look, Dnncan, as though they had 
rested lightly on you at present.” 

“ That is my provokingly easy tamper, Grant. 
I do sometimes feel stirred up to a little fit 
of anger, and I do now and then let out ^ 
bit. when that dear old lady interferes. Take 
my advice, Allan: never marry more than one of 
j • a,family.” 

I “ 1 don’t intend, I assure you; but where are 
! the rest ? ” V 

| “ Oh, there are three sjsters, who spend a con- 

I siderable portion of their time in visiting their 
j relations; and lately Mrs. French has given up 
i housekeeping, and the girls are sent out on spec. 
Happily, they are none of them here just now— 
unhappily, perhaps I should avty, if you are free. 
They are clever’f iris though; nice girls; but I 
shall be glad when Mrs. French meets with a house 
in a healthy situation." 

Allan laughed; but the entrance of tla, and of 
Mrs. Duncan with red eyes, changed Me subject, 
aud he endeavoured to make himself ag/eable, with 
so much success that sunshine was about to smile 
upon them, when news came from the nursery that 
baby would not sleep, and that nurse thought she 
was ill. 

Iu a moment the whole house was in an uproar; 
the kitchen was besieged for hot water, the draw¬ 
ing-room a received /nessage after message to the 
effect that thb doctor must be sent for, and poor 
James Duncan, in the miSdle ot his second cup of 
tea, was accordingly despatched on the embassy. 
And all this time it was plainly insinuated that the 
whole illness was nothing more nor less than the 
effect of Yarmouth air. Allan’s spirits sank. “ If 
this is .married life, the Elms and my *Calm sister 
Margaret for me,” he thought, as, seated alone in 
the drawing-room, he awaited the return of his 
, friend. • 

The doctor came and shook his head. Doctors 
generally do, when they have but little to say. 


“ Do you think the child seriously ill P" asked Mr. 
Duncan, anxiously, on his return from the nursery. 

“ The attack has passed off for the present,” re- |; 
plied the doctor; “ but I am more anxious for the | j 
mother than the child. She needs care, Mr. Dun- j; 
can—I am bound to tell you —great care.” j! 

Mr. Duncan allowed himself to be convinced of 
the fast, and the doctor continued: “ Little is to be 
done by medicine in this case. Change of air and j 
scene, and freedom from all harassing domestic j 
cares, are indispgnsabla Mrs. Duncan is a most 
delicately.qp$tnised creature: I never, in short, saw 
any one so sensitive.” 

".Now, I consider that fellow impertinent,” said j 
Mr. Duncan, when he had bowed the doctor out. 

“ Just as if 1 did not know my wife’s organisation 
as well as any one else. However, wo are in for . 
another summer’s wanderings; and by the time 
the suitable place is pitched upon, it will bo winter, 
and wq. shall be coming home.” a 1 

Mr?. Fsench at this moment appeared with the 1 1 
news /that the baby was asleep, and that Mrs. | 
Duncan wished to speak with her husband, who lI 
dutifully obeyed the summons with a very perplexed ! ■ 
and half-frightened expression of countenance, ifc) i! 
returned in about half an hour, looking decidedly !, 
flat and dismal. <! 

“ I am sick of mothers-in-law,” he said at last, | j 
seating himself at the snpper-tablc. “ I advise i | 
you, Allan, to have nothing to do with them ; and 
another thing I advise, don’t be engaged too I 
long.’’ . t 

. “ It is a less dangerous error than being engaged ' ! 
‘too short a time, surely." j 

“ Not a bifc of it. Wo knew too much of one ! • 
another before marriage, had too many quarrels, | 
and got inf® a confirmed habit of quarrelling; then, i, 
when we were married and there was even less re¬ 
straint, matters got worse.” I 

»“ It seems a pity to quarrel either before or j 
iffter marriage, I think." j 

• “ Well, my dear fellow, what can I do p ” 

“ I don’t think you can do much; but I should i 
think, if it were put kindly and tenderly to your 
wife, she would, if she loves you, take a little pains < 
to overcome her temper for your sake.” 

“ It is really very frying. Now to-night she ! 
told me that she believed she should not live long, ! 
and that she hoped when she •died I should form a ! 
connection more to my happiness than this had 
been, and a great deal more; but everything she 
said made me feel and appear a perfect monster of 
cruelty. It ^eems very* wrong,” he said ingenu- i 
ously, “ to tell you all this; hut you have been 
witness to a little domestic scene, so I thought I 
had better explain, lest you should think matters j 
worse than they really arc. She is a fine creature 
after all, and if she could but get rid of her temper 
and her mother, I ffhink we should stand a very 
fair chance of happiness.” 

Forgive me—for you treat me as an old friend 
—but I should be '.ery careful, 1 think, of irri¬ 
tating such a temper. Prevention, you know, , 
in moral as well as physical evils, is better than 
oure.” ■ 

“ I never do irritate her, that I know of.” 

“I cannot say, I have hod so little opportunity I 
of observing; but if I knew one habit of mine an¬ 
noyed or irritated, I should give it up. I believe 

. a h 2 | 
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wo mure often win on those who are a little diffi¬ 
cult, by small sacrifices than by great gills. That 
which costs us something is a better proof of love 
than Hint which costs no self-denial.” 

“ I believe you are right, ns you always were 
both at school and college. Ah, I need some one 
to keep me up to iny duty. I believe I do often 
give occasion for oilence to her. I am so apt to be 
unpunctual at meals; then I am so fond of smok¬ 
ing. ami she abhors the smell. In fact, there are 
many little tilings in which our tastes clash. By- 
the-by. Grant, arc you engaged 

“ Indeed I am not.” 

“ Well, I think you are wise; a man had better 
enjoy a few years of free life before he puts on 
shackles, and you must have had' a time of slavery 
with your uncle." 

" I did not feel it slavery; but I think the shac¬ 
kles of married life would be much lighter than 
those I wore. There is the strong tie of affection 
between husband and wife, Arhiclt cannot exist in 
any other relation.” \ 

“ I am afraid you have very romantic ideas of 
matrimonial happiness. Grant. Believe me, Lucilla 
tf‘anleys are only to be found in novels, and Han¬ 
nah Move’s was an entirely fency portrait—a por¬ 
trait, in fact, of woman as she shuuld be, not of 
woman as she is.” • 

“ I do not expect a Lucilla Stanley, but I do 
expect to meet with a woman who can go through 
life with me in unity and peace. I shall, of course, 
look out foe as many natural endowments as possi¬ 
ble, and shall make it a give; qud nun that my wiljp 
has one ruling principle which will keep all otliel^ 
things right: 1 mean sincere piety.”, 

“ Oh, religion is a very easy profession now-a- 
days. It is fashionable to be religibus. I sec 
plenty of that, not in Henrietta, however, for she is 
too sincere to profess what she does not feel; but 
there is quite a clique of young ladies here, ?nd 
old ones too, who are perfect theologians. Thefe 
is a Miss Taylor, Allan—by-tlie-by, she is quite#in 
your way—who is the right hand of the curate, 
and is on committees and societies without end. 
She was a gay, merry girl when she first came 
here; but she took a sudden turn, and now she is 
a perfect model of plaiu-dri'ssing and mortification.” 

“ I do not know that this would suit me. It 
very much depends >on whether Miss Taylor has 
any home duties which should occupy her, whether 
these out-of-door employments are consistent lor 
her or not. There are plenty of people in the world 
whose mission it is 1 to attend to such things, and 
this is generally indicated, I think', by circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Oh, Miss Taylor thinks nothing of that; she 
sets up her standard of duty, and follows it through 
hosts of obstacles. Her poor mother is a dreadful 
sufferer, and seldom leaves h£r room; she is nearly 
blind, and scarcely able to employ herself at all, 
and it strikes common sense that, as an only 
daughter, her charity should at least begin at home. 
It need not end there; but it seems contrary to 
nature to neglect a mother for a school or a district. 
Then there are married ladies who, 1 am persuaded, 
would be better wives and mothers too, il they 
would be keepers at home, and instead of hiring . 
governesses to do their work whilst they go out, : 
were to do it themselves.” j 


“There is a great deal of trutli in all this, 
Duncan ; but one thing is certain—and it would 
be well if the hard judges of poor committee ladies 
and Dorcas society folks were to lay it to heart. 
There is an immense deal of mfsery, and ignorance, 
and wretchedness in the world ; anc^ if those who 
ought to raise their hands for its' removal sutler 
tjiem to hang passive, who is to blame those who, 
perhaps with less time and less fitness, enter the' 
field ? ”, 

“ One thing I am resolved on: Henrietta shall 
have nothing to do in such matters. Miss Taylor 
is very wroth with me because I will not give my 
consent tq her standing in white gloves and light 
silk at a fancy^air which is to be held here; bat I 
mean to be fifm.” 

Allan Grant took his candle and retired to 
rest, almost weary oT his search for domestic happi¬ 
ness. 

Everything was bright next morning; the 
storm in the household had apparently cleared the 
air; the baby was almost well again; the lady of 
the house, who'had been promised-a pretty cot¬ 
tage for-a summer and autumn at Siduioulh, and 
a visit to town previously, made her appearance 
at the breakfast table in a becoming morning 
dress, and with a pleasant, almost contented smile 
on her face. She was well-informed, lady-like, 
and agreeable; and Allan Grant, for the first time 
since lie entered the house, felt at ease. Yet he 
could not envy the lot of a man who was com¬ 
pelled to purchase good humour by bribes, nor 
admire the woman who, like a child, consented io 
be thus won. He thought, indeed, that he should 
have been well content to see an eye less brilliant, 
a complexion less fair, and a figure less elegant, . 
if he could have insured perpetual sunshine on the 
face. * -y 

Contemptible as it may seem to read all this on 
black and white, yet 1 fcelieye more than one 
woman’s conscience will bear witness to the truth, 
that health is too often used as a weapon against 
a husband's will and judgment, and that it is a 
pretext for many an indulgence which eitln r 
means or circumstances rendejfit undesirable to 
afford. Alas! that woman should ever step from 
the throue in which she reigns over her husband's 
affectioni, to stoop to any arts but those of ten¬ 
derness, strive for any mastery over the will of 
him wlionVsbe has promised to love, honour, and 
obey, but the mastery of love. There was not iu 
this home, as in Marion's, any neglect of domestic 
duties. Servants, children, and accounts were all 
kept in order, and there was a scrupulous observ¬ 
ance of the external forms of religion; but, wiih 
all this, the governing principle was wanting—'the 
word was more prominent than the deed—and 
with excellent theories practice Was lUuientably 
deficient. * , 

In the course of the morning several callers 
made .their appearance, and among others Miss 
Taylor, who renewed her suit for the fancy lair, 
but unsuccessfully. There was a great deal of con¬ 
versation, • partly unintelligible to Allan, from 
which he gathered that party spirit had crept into 
tliis as well as many other human institutions. 
Miss Taylor, who was the secretary? and seemed 
good-natured enough, had hard work to reconcile 
the jarring elements of the committee, and, above 
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all, to arrange the tables or stands with any chance i 
of pleasing all parties. Than the ladies who were \ 
to wait were a little difficult. Miss Rayner would I 
not wait at the same table with Miss Blake, be- I 
cause they were not on speaking terms, and had j 
never been gipqe the last fancy fair, when Miss I 
Blake had been accused of obtaining more than ■ 
her share of flowers for the ornament of her de¬ 
partment, to the injury of Miss Rayner’s stand. 
Mrs. Wood would not have the Miss,Chanters 
stand with her, because they dressed so much, and 
endeavoured to attract observation; Sand Miss 
Roberts did not like the society of the Manns, 
because they dressed with such disgraceful shab¬ 
biness. 

Allan could not help thinking that these were 
spots in the feast of charity.; but he was a sen¬ 
sible man, and not disposed fo set down the whole 
thing as wrong and foolish because the workers 
in it showed a lew human imperfections. We are 
far too apt to do this in our short-sighted way of 
judging one another. Well is it for us that Cod 
looks on our services with more mercy than we on 
those of our neighbours. 

Altogether the visit to Yarmouth was depress¬ 
ing. Even the stroll on the beach, where ladies 
were seated at erochet; and on the jetty, where 
gentlemen leaned lazily gazing over into the sea, 
ns though idleness were bliss; and the race¬ 
course, where ponies and donkies were scampering 
along with their tiny burdens; and the shops, 
where the business of shopping was the only thing 
in which anybody seemed to have either zeal nr 
spirit—failed to enliven him, and he could not 
forget the bright vision of the last few days, and 
woudjer whether there were really any troth in 
Miss Catherine’s hints that Professor Ruthven 
wits entertaining serious intentions towards Miss 
Ashton. 

There was another aloud at dinner time. Allan 
had to reflect for some minutes very seriously be¬ 
fore he could remember the cause, but lie believed 
it arose from a trifling remark which Mr Duncan 
made on morning calls, and tli$ great deal of time 
which they consumed. At once Mrs. Duncan took 
fire. " She spent but little tima in morning calls; 
no one could say they consumed much of her 
time.” (She had received seven betweei ‘ the hours 
of one and four, and her baby had ’ een crying 
lustily the while.) She then bega*. a defence, 
which, as she was not accused, seemed scarcely 
c:dled for; and her husband, instead of judicious¬ 
ly changing the subject, argued it out with her, 
and finished by reckoning how many hours in 
the 365 days of a woman’s years were on an 
average devoted to nothings. The eye flashed— 
that beautiful dark eye—as uo eye should flash 
upon a husband; the lip curled in scorn; and 
the proud neck -.'as feared as she replied that 
she was no arithmetician, but that it would be 
a sum worth working out to discover how many 
hours were passed over a .cigar and at a reading 
room, and how much money they spent in this 
and similar pursuits. • 

“ I will be a sharp 'observer of temper,” said 
Allan to himself that night, as, in the corner of 
the train which bore him away from*Yarmouth, 
the events of the last few weeks passed in review 
before him. 


THE CHAMP DE MARS. 

It is a lovely summer morning. The air, still 
fresh and breezy, is warmed by the breath of the 
sunny south. The Seine, as it swirls along, is 
blown into innumerable tiny ripples, and every 
ripple, crested with a spa*k of fire, glints like a 
day-star. The trees rustle and whisper together, 
and turn the white sides of their emerald leaves 
towards the sun as they bend before the balmy 
zephyr? and bar* their*slmdowy recesses to the cool 
embrace* • There is not a cloud in the sky—not a 
particle of haze or impurity in the air; clear and 1 
distinct as a toy model in the centre of a crystal j 
globe, lies the bright city of Paris, white and 
shimmering in its own crystal atmosphere. And 
Paris is glad to-day, with such gladness as the * 
two concurrent enjoyments of a grand spectacle . i 
and fair weather never fail to impart. Multitudes I 
are abroad in their holiday attire, and westward ! 
and southward the/ swarm, thousands in vehicles ! 
of e' ery description and tens of thousands on j 
foot—for to-day there comes off a grand review of j 
some forty thousand foot and horse in the Champ , 
de Mars, in presence of the emperor and emprt&s, 
and their royal gnos„ the young king of Portugal. 

Along both banks of the river the explosive I 
clang of kettle-drums and trumpets, and the ;; 
brazen melodies of war, reverberate from side to 1 ' 
side, and hour after hour the tramp of solid legion®, I; 
the clang of cavalry, and the shouts of the attend- j 
ing multitude, keep defiling onward, ns though | 
.the current of tumultuous life would never pause, j, 
towards the grand scene of action. We, having |l 
conic to Paris expressly to sec what is to be seen, ' 
conceive that we can do no better than to join the ; 
general stream; but we have no notion of trudging : | 
it for three miles through a crowd numbering ]: 
perhaps a quarter of a million, and have some i 
djnbts whether a fiacre be a machine of sufficient j j 
power to penetrate the mass. We get into one, !' 
however, and give the word of command to the i 
driver. Cabby wags liis long black beard in an I j 
ominous manner, and gravely informs us that he j 1 
has doubts on the subject too; but, of course, being | : 
a Frenchman, he has no sooner expressed his con- ! 1 
viction that the thiSg is impossible, tlmn lie ! 
makes up his mind to do it. In we get, and off j 
we go, and having crossed one of the bridges to 
the Quai d’Or^ay, are soon shifted into a position | 
between a regiment of cavalry and a regiment of I 
blouse infantry, which, unless onr machine break 
down, must'infallibly take uS where all the world 
is going. 

The route is pleasant enough, leading through 
level roads everywhere bordered with trees; and 
in spite of the military clamour and the hum of 
the multitude, we find old memories busy with 
our thoughts, and toe cannot help revolving the 
past history of the Champ de Mars as we approach 
it trace again, after an absence of more than twenty 
years. This celebrated arena, as many of our 
readers know, is an immense oblong square, above 
four-sevenths of a mile in length and about half 
that measure in breadth. Previous to the first 
French revolution, it was little better than a piece 
of waste ground with an undulating surface ; but 
in the spring of 1790, it being resolved to hold on 
that spot the feast of the Federation, orders were 
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The review is wound up by the thunderous advance 
of a squadron of flying artillery, whose heavy guns 
create an indescribable din as they rush madly by, 
literally shaking the solid earth. The roar and rush 
of their passage is something awful to hear, and the 
sight is none the Iorb impressive that their forms are 
but momentarily discernible through the volumefe 
of dust that accompany their crashing career. 

During the whole of this exciting exhibition, the 
Parisian, it must be remarked, is in no way excited. 
Whether it be that he hgs had so much of this 
sort of thing that it is no novelty to' -him, or that 
it is a part of his system of enjoyment’never to put 
himself out of the way, there is no saying ; blit, as 
a rule, ho manifests'the utmost apathy for the 
whole affair—turning his back upon it for half the 
time, and condescending to notice only the most 
striking features of the performance. He has 
come out to enjoy himself; the review, it is plain, 
is but a secondary consideration with fiitp,. his own 
•personal satisfaction being the first: the a,1-fresco 
lounge, the company of his friends, the glorious 
weather, the presence of half Paris on the°spot— 
these are the attractions which charm him most; 
mid it would seem that if the military manoeuvres 
furnish a pretext for them, ifc.is all that heearesfor. 

Towards live o’clock some of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments begin to draw off by various routes to their 
barracks, and for an hour previous to the departure 
of the emperor the road flanking the mound on 
which we stand is barred by their passing files. 
At five the royal party return to the Elysee, and 
their return is the signal for the breaking up of the 
vast multitude. Happily, owing to the numerous- 
routes of access to and departure from the Champ 
de Mars, the dispersion of (he huge assembly is 
unmarked either by disorder or accident. For the 
next hour the broad quays, the numerous bridges 
which cross the Seine, the leafy avenues, and the 
generally quiet streets of that suburb, are .all 
swarming with myriads of the returning crowd; 
but at the expiration of that time Paris will have 
received them again into her bosom ; and all that 
remains for the grand review is a column in to¬ 
morrow’s “ ATvniteur.” 


THE FORTRESS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

TRAGEDT OF riis rmilCESS TARRAKANOF. 

There is nothing of the slightest interest ex¬ 
ternally about the fortress of St. Petersburg, 
except the church of St. Peter and Paul, which it 
incloses, where the czars are buriell, as was no¬ 
ticed in a previous article. Nor can it be of any 
use in defending the city against a foreign enemy ; 
for, being nearly in the centre, its guns could not 
play upon the i'oa till the capital had been forced. 
But a melancholy interest attaches to the place, 
as a great state prison-house to which many an 
innocent victim has been consigned, never again 
to emerge from it, whose misery may be guessed, 
but cannot be ganged, and whose ult imate fate has 
never been suffered to transpire. No tale can be 
more sad.tban that of the princess Tarrakanof, one 
of its inmates; and no intrigue was ever blacker 
with turpitude than the one which brought her 
within its walls. In briefly relating it, we go 
hack to the time when Elizabeth Petrowna, second 


daughter of Peter the Great, was empress; but 
the prime criminal in the transaction was her 
successor, Catherine u. 

i Elizabeth, fat and feeble, lazy and ignorant, 
combined excessive superstiticta with nn unbounded 
passion for drink—not her only vicious propensity— 
and was a very bigot with referehce to the forms 
• of the church. She could violate without scruple 
{very divine command, but was horrified at a’ 
breach of ecclesiastical law; and would punish 
' with inexorable rigour eating an egg on a fast day, 
while resigning herself on ordinary days to deep 
' potations and licentious excess. Availing himself 
of this peculiarity in her character, one of her 
intimates, count Alexey Razumoffsky, the grand 
, veneur, bribed some of the high clergy to represent 
to her the propriety of giving to the relation 
between them the Sanction of a private marriage; 

' and it was officially performed, but not publicly 
avowed. Three children were born, two sons and 
a daughter. One of the sons being placed in the 
Corps des Mines, met with an accidental death 
! while attending a course of chemistry under pro- 
! fessor Lehmann, Placing on the furnace a vessel 
filled with poisonous ingredients, he broke, it, and 
| was suffocated. The other son, count Tarrakanof, 
j long survived, and, being a politically harmless 
' man, was unmolested. It was far different with his 
, sister, the youngest of the family, and a mere girl 
when Catherine came to the throne. 

Upon that empress trampling under foot the 
rights of the Poles, and manifesting the design of 
partitioning the country, prince Radzivill, a patriot 
‘“grandee, turned his attention to the princess Tarra¬ 
kanof—aware of the secret of her birth—as ono 
; who might be used against Catherine, and perhaps , 
| supplant her, being a native Russian, the' grand 
; daughter of Peter the Great, while, the czarina 
| was a foreigner. It is surmised, and is not im- 
' probable, that the splendid, vision might flit before 
him of raising himself to the highest place in the 
; empire, as the husband of the princess. However 
' this may be, he was an honourable man, but weak 
and credulous. Having gained the confidence of the 
female attendants 'Of the princess,' he privately re- 
\ moved hec' to his estates in Lithuania; and upon 
j that province being overrun by the Russian armies, 
j he took per to Italy, and settled at Rome, where 
| she receiwd the attention and instruction due to her 
j birth and Link. The empress, upon being inform- 
' ed of this'proceeding, ordered his estates to be 
| confiscated, bis property to be pillaged, his 
; stewards to be arrested, in order to prevent them 
| making any remittances to their master; and 
I offered through her agents gratuities to the 
Roman bankers as an inducement to them to 
withhold advances. 

After disposing of some jewels,'and'enduring 
straitened circumstances; Radzivill ventured back 
in the hope of raising means, leaving his charge 
in strict privacy at Rome under the care of a 
governess. On returning to Poland, he was not 
visited with vengeance,'but assailed by temptation. 
The Russian ambassador offered him the restora¬ 
tion of his immense estates, and full compensation 
for all his losses, on condition of his delivering up 
the princess into the hands of her imperial 
majesty. This proposition was at once rejected as 
an insult; upon which he was simply required to 
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promise, “ on the honour of a gentleman,” that he 
would break oil' correspondence with her, and in no 
way encourage ambitious dreams in her mind. In 
that case, the ambassador premised, “ on the 
honour of a gentleman,” that site slnJUld be per¬ 
mitted to live abroad, and be wholly Unmolested. 
At (he same time he intimated that misfortune 
and ruin must inevitably befall both, if the wishes 
of the empress were not complied with, Aiadzivill 
had the weakness to accept the proposal, but 
previously commended the young Tamkanof to 
the care of some friends, and sent her a supply of 
money, which, however, never came to nand. 
There can be no doubt that he did not sutler him¬ 
self to be duped wilfully, but believed in the good 
faith of the Russian government. He had also 
treated the princess with perfect respect and kind¬ 
ness, though it wad an act of great indiscretion, 
and a fatal one, to involve a young girl, not more 
than sixteen years of age, in the meshes of a 
political plot. 

Having deprived the princess of a protector, 
Catherine prepared to pouifce upon her prey, fully 
resolve^ to secure herself against,rivalry, by hav¬ 
ing the possible competitor under'lock and key in 
St. Petersburg. But this was not to be accom¬ 
plished by force, without a violation of # territory. 
Neither could it be effected by fair,means; and 
measures as base as ever the villany of man or 


woman conceived were adopted to bring the vic- 
tiqi from the banks of the Tiber to those of the 
Neva. The empress had an agent at hand, ready 
to gratify her wishes by entering into any scheme 
of iniquity. This was count Alexey Orloff, the 
man who had been first and foremost in the mur¬ 
der of her unfortunate husband. Yet, dark as was 
that tragedy, the case of the princess Tarrakanef 
is darker still. It is necessary to state that Or¬ 
loff at this period nominally commanded a Russian 
ilect in the Mediterranean, with British officers, 
admirals Greig and Elphinstone, under him as the 
real commanders. He hnd been paying a visit to 
St. Petersburg when he received his instructions, 
and proceeded from thence by way of Vienna to 
Leghorn, where his squadron was expected. He 
soon obtained the services of one of those tools 
with which Italy swarms to aid him in his abomi¬ 
nable project. This was Carlo Ribas, an absconded 
Neapolitan felon, who was subsequently rewarded 
by being made vice-admiral of the Black Sea! 

One day a stranger called upon the princess at 
Rome, and was admitted to an interview. He was 
young, appeared in a spleitdid uniform, had a 
smooth tongue, insinuating manners, and con¬ 
ducted himself with the utmost deference. This 
was Ribas, who had discovered the obscure lodg¬ 
ing of the lonely girl. lie stated that, having 
become accidentally acqnainted with her abode, be 
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J in ,l waited upon licr to assure the grand-daughter 
of Refer the Great of the respect of Iier country¬ 
men, and to express his own sincere sympathy 
v. iili her desolate position. He fore taking his 

leave, lie bent, the knee to one of royal blood, and 
begged to offer pecuniary assistance. Being in 
want, it was thankfully received. The visit wah 
repeated; again and again the same subtbied and 
distant bearing was observed, till, having gained 
the confidence of the unsuspecting Tarrakanof, he 
intimated that a far higher personage than him¬ 
self was concerned on her behalf. After keeping 
her for some time in suspense, he at last revealed 
the secret that her countrymen were dissatisfied 
with the government of Catherine, that the great 
count Orloff especially was in favour of a lineal 
descendant of Peter, and that, having come to 
Leghorn for the purpose of putting himself in 
communication with her, he would speedily appear 
in person and make further disclosures. We need 
'not follow the steps oiie by one, by which a guile¬ 
less, defenceless, and iuexpcricuccd creature was 
ensnared to her ruin. Orloff in due eour’so pre¬ 
sented himself. He assumed the appearance of a 
frank, honest, warm-hearted, and tioble-minded 
man, and succeeded in gaining the affections of the 
girl, persnading her to become his wife. In an 
evil hour she consented; and, under pretence of 
having the marriage celebrated according to the 
rites of the Greek church, he employed some 
Italian blackguards to officiate at the ceremony as 
priests and notaries. 

Never was hnsband moro attentive and tender 
to his wife than was count Orloff to the princess 
Tarrakanof, though lie never allowed her to appear 
in public unless in his company. After some time 
had elapsed, lie proposed leaving Rom*, and living 
in some other city of Italy more conveniently si¬ 
tuated, being in daily expectation of Ibe plot break¬ 
ing out which was to place her upon the throne of 
Russia. To this sbo replied that, “ Laving mar¬ 
ried him, not ont of ambition, but for affection, she 
would willingly accompany him to the end of the 
world.” They removed to Pisa, where she became 
known as la hello- e Iruena princessa, “ the good 
and beautiful princess.” While in this city, 
Orloff was informed that his squadron had reached 
the port of Leghorn, where his presence was 
necessary; and his wife at once proposed to ac¬ 
company him thither. On arriving, she was 
received into the house of the British consul, was 
visited by all the ladies of rank in the place, and, 
at her own request, was taken on board the fleet, 
which she was curious to examine. A barge with 
splendid awnings conveyed tho princess to the 
ships with her attendants; a second transported 
count Orloff and admiral Grcig; a third followed 
with Russian and British officers. But no sooner 
waa'sheon deck than the delusion of some months’ 
standing was dispelled for ever, and a horrible re¬ 
ality was revealed. She was seized, handcuffed, 
carried below, and the vessel set sail for Russia 1 
Of course the betrayer had so arranged his plan, 
that the infernal nature of the outrage did not 
immediately transpire. As soon as it was known, 
the British officers left the service of the empress, 
the inhsbitants of Leghorn loudly expressed their 
resentment, and the grand duke ot Tuscany for¬ 
mally complained of a violation of territory. But 


Catherine and her minion were prepared to vio¬ 
late all laws, divine and human, to accomplish tlieir 
own purposes; and, having secured their victim, 
what cared they for the public opinion of Europe r 
On reaching St. Petersburg, the hapless lady 
was immured in the fortress, and never rupassed 
its walls. This was in 1771.’ *IIow long she 
lived, and what was the manner of her death, arc 
fioints involved in obscurity. One relation is, that' 
she fell by the hands of the executioner; but there 
is another more generally current. On Sunday, 
September 10, 1777, six years after her imprisola¬ 
ment commenced, a westerly gale drove up the 
waters of the gulf of Finland into the Neva, and 
the river overflowed its banks—not an uncommon 
incident in the history of the Russian capital. At 
ten o’clock in the morning the water was nearly 
eleven feet, above its usual level. A ship of Lnbeck 
was carried by the inundation into the wood of 
Vassili-ostrof; the yacht of the duchess of King¬ 
ston was cast upon the bar and damaged; wooden 
houses were washed away entire; and the fortress 
being flooded, tiie princess Tarrakanof was drowned 
in her dungeon. However this may be, there can 
be but one opinion, that Beldom has a more fiendish 
deed been committed than the marriage of Orloff. 
It was contracted on hia part in order to commit 
a murder, far transcending in foul atrocity ordi¬ 
nary assassination. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSORS ON MORALS. 

» SECOND SERIES. 

LESSON II.—CULTIVATION OF EIGHT 
FEELINGS. 

§ 1. Fcdings not under the direct Cuntiol of- , 
the Will. 

When you are told that not only your actions, 
but your sentiments, irielinatiqns, and feelings of 
every kind, ought to he under the control of con¬ 
science, it may, perhaps, occur to you that onr 
actions only are directly subject to the will, and 
that wishes and feelings of all kinds are involun¬ 
tary. It mky be In your power, for instance, to do 
another person a service if yoi will; but it is out 
of your power to make yourself, by an act of the 
will, to feel affection for him. So, also, a man inay 
be induced, by the offer of wages or otherwise, to 
undergo K\rd labour, and wounds, and cold, and 
heat, and Other hardships; but it wonld be ab¬ 
surd to speak of hiring him to feel no fatigue, or 
cold, or pain. He may resolve to submit to ab¬ 
stain from food; but to resolve not to be hungry 
or thirsty would bo absurd. And so it is with the 
rest of our feelings as compared with our actions. 
There is something of the same kind in the differ¬ 
ent functions of the different’ parts of \he bodily 
frame. Some of them 1 depend directly ou the 
will, and others not. For instance, a man can 
open pr shut his eyes, or move his limbs as he 
will; but the circulation of the blood, the process 
of digestion, and the secretions of the liver and 
other glands, are not under the control of the will. 
Yon may tell a man to walk, or run, or sit down; 
but to tell him to alter the pulsations of his heart, 
or the digestion of his food, would bd as idle as t» 
bid him “ add a cubit to his stature.” 

But although the actions of the bodily frame 
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are not under the control of the will directly, they 
are so, to a certain degree, indirectly. Though it 
would be in vain for a man to will that the circu¬ 
lation of his blood should be raised or lowered, he 
can take some meditine that will have such an 
effect. It is licit in your power to feel hot or cold 
at pleasure; but* you may be able to warm your¬ 
self by exercise, or by coining to a tire. So also, 
fcerely to have a will to sleep would have no effect * 
but it may depend on your will to swallow an 
opiate which will cause sleep ; and so in other cases. 

§ 2. Feelings vndcr the Control of the Mill 
indirectly. , 

Now something corresponding to this takes 
place with respect to all our sentiments, inclina¬ 
tions, and feelings of every kind. They are under 
the control of the will indirectly, though not 
directly. A skilful orator, if he wishes to excite 
in his hearers some feeling—suppose Wo say pity- 
does not think to effect this by telling them to feel 
pity; because even if they were desirous to comply 
with all his directions, it docs not depend on their 
will; but he puts before thorn a vivid description 
of sitflcrings undergone, and of every touching 
circumstance of the case, and dwells on these till 
the feeling of pity arises in Uieir hearts, whether 
they will or no. 

It is the same with indignation, admiration, or 
any other feeling. Jle acts, in short, the part of 
a physician, who does not tell his patients to digest 
their food better, of to quicken their circulation, 
etc., etc.; hut tells them to use such and such a 
diet, nr medicine, which will aid their digestion or 
circulation. 

• good man on many occasions has to act 

the part of an orator towards himself. If at any 
time he'is conscious that he docs not feel, or does 
not feel sufficiently the love, or veneration, or gra¬ 
titude, or whatever .else, it may be, which he is 
sensible he any hi to feel, and which the case calls 
for, it would be in vain for him to say to himself 
1 will feel so and so; but he recalls to h:& mind 
and dwells upon all the circimfetanr.es that are 
likely to excite and to heighten such'.a feeling. 
He thinks over, for" instance, all tho services and 
kindnesses of a benefactor, and the great need he 
bad of them, till, by dwelling on these, the feel¬ 
ings of gratitude and love arise in his hart. So, 
also, if he wishes to allay in himself/my emo¬ 
tion—suppose that of resentment—though it is 
not under the direct control of the will, he delibe¬ 
rately Bets himself to reflect on all the softening 
circumstances of the case, such as the provocation 
the offending party may suppose himself to have 
received, his ignorance, or weakness, or perhaps 
disordered^state of health; he endeavours to fancy 
himself in* the’other’s place; and, above all, he 
meditates on the parable of the debtor, who, after 
having been himself forgiven, exacted payment 
with rigid severity from his fellow-servant. . And 
in all this he is proceeding just as we do with re¬ 
spect to those bodily functions before alluded to. 
We cannot, by a direct exertion of wilt, quicken 
or retard the pulse; but “we can. by an act of the 
will, swallow a medicine that shall produce that 
. effect. And {his is the only possible wajain which 
you can proceed, either with yourself or with j 
another, in what relates to the feelings. 


, § 3. l£oie to influence one’s .Feelings. 

But people often deceive themselves, (though it 
may seem strange that they should), by imagining 
that they feel what they do not. They mistake for 
the fit ling of compassion, or gratitude, or venera- 
fion, etc., the convict ion of their understanding 
that the ease is one which calls for such a feeling. 
And tlu*5’ say, perhaps, without the least intention 
to deceive, that they are “very glad " of this, and 
“ very sorry’’ for that, without really feeling the 
gladness Sr the sorrow, blit, only a belief that they 
ought to bo glad or to be sorry. 

But those two things—the conviction of the 
undemanding and the actual feeling—are as 
different from each other as a blind man’s full 
belief that grass is green, and coals black, is, from 
the actual perception of those colours by the eye. 

It is plain, therefore, that you must proceed 
differently iir regulating your actions mid your 
feelings. • I n bringing vour conduct into subjection , 
to conscience, you must have a resolute will to do 
what cwiacieiuc requires; but in bringing your 
sentiments and inclinations into this subjection, a 
mere will to. do so is not sufficient; you must, 
with prayer for divine assistance, bring hrfow 
your thoughts, and df’ell upon, all the circum¬ 
stances that may lend to excite or to allay, as the 
case may be, tho fecliugs which you ought to 
cherish or to repress. And it is thus that the 
sacred writers proceed. “Thou shall love,” says 
Moses, “ the Lord thy God. with all thy heart," etc; 
for “ consider how great things ho hath done fur 
■ thee." And thus also do the apostles teach us the 
duty of love to our Saviour: “ For when we were 
yet withont strength, in dne time Christ died for 
the ungodly: for scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die, yet*peradventure for n good man some 
would even daro to die. But Cod commended his 
love toward us in tlu\f, while we wero yet sinners, 
Chrfet died for the ungodly” (Romans v. G, 7, 8). 

“ We love him,” says John, “ because he first 
lortd usand there are many other passages to 
the same effect. 

§ 4. Control of Feelings gradual. 

You will perceive, then, that the work of bring¬ 
ing about any chango <n your sentiments and 
inclinations is one of some difficulty, and only to 
be effected gradually. Orfthc,other hand, a man 
who is resolutely bent on acting differently from 
what he had done before, may do so immediately. 

“ Let him that stole," says the apostle, “ steal no 
more;” but rather “ let him labour, working with 
his bands the* thing that is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth." _ Now any one 
who was fully determined to obey this admonition, 
and reform his life, would at once renounce theft, 
and betake himself to honest industry. But ba 
would find that his former habits of idleness and 
dishonesty had left in him evil dispositions and 
wrong wishes, which could not bo at once nulslued. 
He would indeed comply at once with the com¬ 
mandment not to steal, but not with that which 
forbids ua to covet. For fiis former thievish 
practices would cause him to feel for a lime 
strongly tempted to commit acts which a man who 
had always lived honestly would not so much as 
think of. And steady industry will at first be 
much more irksome to such a man than to one 
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who has been always used to it, and who perhaps 
would even be uneasy without it. 

A^ain, any one who had been habitually in* 
temperate, though he might firmly resolve—and, 
through divine grace, keep steadily to his resolu¬ 
tion—to reform hix life at oncp, jet would, for a 
time, suffer much pain from the craving after his 
accustomed indulgences; which craving would 
never be felt lit all by one who had been always of 
sober habits. And so in other cases. 

Rut any one who is earnestly. striving«to reform 
or to improve his character, may be rpyouraged by 
the thought that the chief difficulty is in the first 
step, and that his path will become smoother and 
easier the longer he treads in it. He must not be 
discouraged at finding bad thoughts and wishes 
force themselves occasionally into his mind, pro¬ 
vided he does not cherish, and indulge, and retain 
them there, but strives to get rid of them. His 
evil propensities will, gradually become weaker by 
'being continually checked‘and restrained, on a 
right principle. 

For it is on a right principle (as will be ex¬ 
plained presently) that he must net, if he would 
acquire a virtuous habit: and he will more and 
more acquire a liking for n*mv good actions which 
at first were distasteful to him. 

The process of reforming the eorrupt nature, of 
man, by establishing a Christian moral principle, 
may lie compared to that ol grafting a wilding 
tree—such as a crab tree or wild plum—with 
scions of a good fruit tree. The younger the stock— 
the tree to be grafted—is, tho more easily is tlpsj 
complete change in its nature brought about; be¬ 
cause, when once grafted with a, single scion, this 
will become the main stem of the tree, and all the 
branches it puts forth will be of the right sort. 
Rut a wilding' tree may be successfully grafted at 
a considerable age: only, in this case, you must put 
on perhaps twenty or thirfy'seions, grafting each 
branch; and, afterwards, you must be continuity 
on the watch to cut off the fresh shoots sent forth 
by the wild stock. 

Even thus, a person who has been early trained 
in right principles will be likely in the whole of 
his conduct to put forth, ns it were, branches of 
Christian virtuo ; and, oft the other hand, one who 
has long lived a different kind of life will have to 
unlearn a number, of ^distinct evil habits, and to 
engraft, as it were, each branch with a fresh scion 
of virtue. 

§ 3. Right Acti Icad.to right Inclinations. 

Rut in carrying on such a worf? of reform or 
improvement as we are speaking of, you must be¬ 
gin by acting in such a wny as conscience tells you 
is right j you must not wait till you are completely 


to mount a horse till you were a good rider. It 
is only by practising virtue that you can bring 
yourself to delight in virtue. 

Suppose, for instance, a man who had been 
given up to selfish gratification, and indifferent to 
the welfare of others, should, fcy^ God’s grace, be 
brought to a conviction of the sinfulness of such a 
life, and the duty of beneficence, lie ought at once 
\o set about the work of doing good to his fellow 
creatures. At first, and for some time, he will, 
perhaps, be exercising a painful self-denial in giv¬ 
ing upssome personal gratifications he had been 
accustomed to,’or in parting with money that lie 
highly prizes for the relief or benefit of persons he 
does not much care about, and in taking trouble 
to serve them. He will only enjoy the satisfaction 
of doing his dutj. Rut, by degrees, the senti¬ 
ments of compassion and benevolence will be cher¬ 
ished in him by beneficent acts, and will become 
stronger and stronger. His feelings will in time 
overtake bis reason. He will come to feel an 
interest more and more in the welfare of others, 
through the exertions he makes for their benefit, 
till at length it will be felt as a greater self-denial 
to withhold bis good offices than to perform them. 
His selfish inclinations will be weakened by be¬ 
ing continually repressed, and will at length be¬ 
come odious to him. He will gradually cease, to 
“ give grudgingly, and of necessity," and will be¬ 
come the “ cheerful giver" that God loveth. And 
the like takes place in the formation of other vir¬ 
tuous habits. 


§ 6. Right Actions must be what arc done on 
right Principles. 

Rut then, as we said above, it is neccssjry that 
good actions should be done from a good principle. 
For it is only by virtuous conducts hat a'virtuous 
habit can be acquired j and your conduct is not 
virtuous in you, (though, it may be beneficial to 
others), if you do not act from a good motive. If 
a man (as was observed in Lesson i, 1st Series) 
pays debts punctually, and is fair in all his 
dealings, merely through fear of legal penalties, or 
for the sakfi of keeping up a good character, that 
he may prosper the better in his business, there is 
no virtue in all this; nor is he oven in the way to 
acquire Jiny virtue. For, though it is true that, 
according to the proverb, “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” ^ who acts altogether on that motive 
alone is irot an honest man; nor is lie training 
himself to become such. His conduct, indeed, is 
in itself honest; but it is in him only u matter of 
policy. He will indeed have been forming a habit, 
but only a habit of prudence, not of justice. And, 
accordingly, he will be very likely to wrong and 
defraud his neighbour if ever he has an opportu- 


in a proper frame of mind, and defer doing what a [ nity of doing so with impunfty. So, also, a man 
virtuous man would do till you have all the dispo-' of a violent and revengeful temper will sometimes 
sitions and inclinations of a virtuous man. On ! exercise great self-control from motives of pru- 
the contrary, it is only by so BCting that you can 1 deuce, when he sees that he could not vent his 
acquire those dispositions. Virtuous actions are,' resentment without danger or loss to himself, 
indeed, the fruits of virtuous habits; but they are ' Hut such self-restrainf as this does not at all tend 
also the menns of Acquiring those habits. They ! to subduemr sqften his fierce and malignant pas- 
are the seed prodneed by the tree which springs j sions, and to make him “a mild and placable cha- 
from that seed. To wait, therefore, till yon have racter. It only keeps the fire smouldering within 
become a virtuous man before yon begin to lead a j instead qf bursting out into a flam#. He is not 
virtuous life, would be like resolving not to go ! quelling the desire of revenge, but only repressing 
into the water till you were able to swim; or not t it till he shall have an opportunity of indulging it 
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more safely and effectually. And. accordingly, he 
will have to exercise tiie same painful self-restraint 
again and again on every fresh occasion. 

But to exert an equal self-restraint on a good 
principle, with a sincSre and earnest desire to sub¬ 
due revengeful,feelings, and to form a mild, and 
generous, and fofgiving temper, this will produce 
quite a different result. A man who acts thus on 
% right motive will hud his task easier and easief 
on each occasion; because he will become less sen¬ 
sitive to provocations, and will have been forming a 
habit of not merely avoiding any outward.expres¬ 
sion of anger in words or acts, but also of indulg¬ 
ing uo resentful feelings within. And the like 
takes place in the controlling and regulating of all 
cur feelings. By doing what is good at once on a 
light motive, you will gradually come to have 
good sentiments and inclinations. Your conduct 
will lirst be in each particular act virtuous ; and 
Ibis will, in time, fonn in you a virtuous character. 


STORY OF X FORGOTTEN BENEFACTOR. 

Wtten a piece of cloth, calico, or other textile 
fabric, first comes from the loom, its surface is 
bristled all over, more or less, with long filaments 
of wool, cotton, or silk, as the case may be ■, which 
filaments, if suffered to remain, would not only 
greatly mar the beauty of the article, but would 
also render it exceedingly uncomfortable to wear. 
Till 1681, however,* these filaments were allowed 
to remain upon all the cloth that was manufactured 
in England, in consequence of no method being 
known in this country by which they could he 
• remove^!. At present their removal is effected by 
machinery in various ways, but in all by some 
modification of Che process which was first adopted, 
and which consisted simply in passing the cloth 
rapidly, and with a delicate manipulation, over the 
flame of a torch. This simple process was one of 
the many of so much value to the arts which were 
first introduced into our English workshops by 
the French Protestants, or Hugufenots, who, in the 
latter hnlf of the 17th century’ wcr€f # obligcd to 
i!ee in multitudes to this country, to soek refuge 
iroin the persecutions which overwhelmed them 
in their own. It was first taught to .English 
workmen, in the year above mentioned by one 
•lacques Fontaine, whoso name, we belie/e, appears 
now for the first time in an English* print. A 
preacher of the gospel by profession, a merchant 
and manufacturer by necessity, and a soldier both 
by need and inclination, his life was one constant 
succession of adventures, of which wo think our 
readers will not be displeased with some account. 

And first a few words concerning his ancestry. 
His great’ grafldfattfer was a gentleman of Maine, 
who was entitled to* writfe “de" before his sur¬ 
name, and was for a time an officer in the body¬ 
guard of Francis i. Becoming, however, 9 con¬ 
vert to the reformed religion immediately upon its 
introduction into France, He quitted the service, 
and livid for some years in retirement upon a 
little patrimony at Mans.’ There, in 1563, during 
the first of the civil wars that the new religion 
occasioned ih France, he and his yife were 
assassinated by a band of fanatics, or rather of 
brigands, who adopted the religious banner as 


j being the one under which they could pillage with 
the most impunih. IIis children had to save 
themselves ns best they could : but all except one 
succeeded in reaching Whelk, the capital and 
citadel of the reformers, without injury. Amongst 
them was the grandfather of the hero of this 
j sketch. Arriving in Uoehelle half naked and 
1 wholly destitute of resourees’lie win glad to take 
! refuge with a poor cordwaincr, who adopted him 
| and taught him to work in leather. When the 
; cordwaincr died lie succijcded to the business, and 
lie eventually -became celebrated for making shoes 
of an improved pattern. He married twice; hut 
the second Madame Fontaine hud not long been 
such before she attempted poisoning her husband, 
and for this offence she was hanged on the first 
anniversary of her wedding day. The circum¬ 
stances of the case chanced to bring her husband 
under the notice of the king, Henry iv, und that 
monarch .w^s so pleased with.the athletic figure of 
the cordwniner. that he granted him a pension,' 
declaring that lie considered him the finest look¬ 
ing main in the kingdom, and thought it a dis- 
I grace to France that one who was so much belter 

• fitted to hmtdie a lance than a shoemaker's knifi> 
should be.obliged, for ^.he sake of a livelihood, to 

| spend his life in making shoes! 

Fontaine, however, did not give up shoe- 
1 making, but devoted the king’s pension to the 
i purpose, which he liad long cherished, of educating 
i his eldest son for the ministry, and continued to 
support the rest of his family by working at his 
’ trade. Jean Fontaine, the son alluded to, ac- 

* quired in time great reputation both for eloquence 
and business talent, and was several limes sent to 
London by the reformers of Rochelle, upon diffi- 

: cult missions to their co-religionists of Great 
I Britain, from whom it was that the Huguenots, 

' during the whole of the civil wars, obtained by far 
: the. greater portion* of their ammunition and 
succours. But in the present paper it is with hie 
' sou Jacques that we have most to do. 

Jacques Fontaine was born in 1658. Gifted 
with a robust constitution and more than ordinary 
force of character, he seemed intended by nature 
for a military career; but his father cho.-o for him 
instead, that of a preacher of the gospel, and 
educated him as became the great-grandson of a 
martyr, and tlio son of a a minister ardently 
attached to a forbidden faith. At that moment, 
in France, the career of a protestant minister was 
beginning to be more perilous than any other; 
annoyances of all kinds were preluding the bitter 
persecutions ifhich came afterwards, and hourly 
trying the constancy 01 the ministers of the re¬ 
formed faith. Jacques was naturally well-fitted to 
distinguish himself in such unfortunate times, and 
whatever innate resolution and energy he was 
possessed of, the edusation of his childhood was 
hard enough to develop it. We may judge some¬ 
what of this by the following anecdote, related by 
himself of his early years. “M. Arnauld," he 
wrote, alluding to the schoolmaster who had 
taught him to read, “ obeytW to the letter the 
precept of Solomon, which recommends us not to 
spare our children the rod. One day, some school¬ 
fellows were speaking of his seventy, and one of 
them started the question of how many blows 
usually constituted a thrashing. None of them 
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j Cri 

1 eutikl softie it, ;-■() 1 resolved that the next time I to the interception of all such of them as should 
! 1 VH 3 flowed I would try to count. The oppor- succeed in putting off from the shore. The cm- 
i i iunity soon presented itself. During the prepara- barkment of Fontaine was therefore attended with 
' j tions for the punishment, I wept, as usual upon much hazard. He and eleven companions lay 
i' sneb occasions, but on receiving the iirst blow I down at the bottom of a sfnall boat, that was to 
■! ceased my crying, remembering that it was im- carry them to the English vessel*,which itself re- 
I' possible to cry and count at the same time. SuV- maiued some distance out atl sea. They were ! 

: prised at my silence* M. Arnauld looked we in the covered with a heap of sails and fishing nets, and, ! 

j 1 lace to see what was the matter, and then, finding ‘in order to disarm suspicion, the little skiff' in which 
I, I was not ill, as he had feared, gave me a second they were thus hidden was allowed to remain lor | 

| blow more violent than the first, llut L still kept several hours within hailing distance of the frigate 
silence, being wholly occupied with _my addition, guarding the coast. Favoured, however, by the 
So my master, more surprised than ever, gave me darkness and the wind, they ultimately reached the 
a third blow—this time with all his strength. It English vessel in Bafety. 

did not make me forget my occupation, but it was As soon os he had landed at Dover, Fontaine 
\ so heavy that it forced me this time to count entered a baker's shop to buy some bread. Struek 

i aloud, mid to cry out ‘ three!’ loud enough for my with its low price, he at once invested all the money 

I master to hear me. * Ah ! little rascal, you arc he had in flour, an'd within three days he had char- 
!> counting, are you?’ said he; ‘ well,, then, count, tered a vessel with it, and, resolving to brave all the 
! count, count!' and the blows followed ?ach other dangers he had just escaped, set out with it l'or 

j * so rapidly that I fear I got* somewhat, confused in one of the French ports. The very boldness of this l 
; my calculations.” enterprise contributed to its success. No one I 

I I His school-days past, and his theological studies dreamed of suspecting the merchant who came j 
1 1 completed, Jacques entered upon his career as a from England with a cargo of flour to be a 1 
■ urotc.stant minister just as the persecutions against Huguenot who had lied from their own shores. 1 

i the Huguenots were beginning to be vigorous and So he was allowed to go and come again without ; ; 
hitter. He was quickly rendered remarkable by molestation, and when ho landed on our shores the i' 
his boldness, his energy, and the address with second time it was as master of nearly twice the j: 
; j which he extricated himself from the difficulties sum with which he had originally left France. 1 
!! which his zeal and enthusiasm almost daily led him Amongst the companions of his first voyage 
■ into. Cast iuto prison for having preached with- from France was a lady, Madlle. Roursiqnot, for ■ | 
;, out being authorised by the dominant church, he whom he conceived, during the voyage, a strong 1 ■ 
1 defended himselt so ably before the parliament of attachment. This attachment soon became mutual, 1 : 
| Bounlcaux, that his judges could do no other than* and the thoughtless pair, entirely regardless of ! ! 
j 1 triumphantly acquit him. Nevertheless, owing to the future, ere they had known each other a fort- !: 
j| the lawlessness of the times, and llie rapacity of the night, resolved to marry, at once. He fore theic j‘ 
|j inferior officers of justice, lie was only able to emerge intention so to do could be carried, out, the lady jj 
i from prison disembarrassed of nil the money he was seen by a rich Englishman, who was sd smitten 
! j had in the world. with her that ho not only offered her marriage, but ' 

I j Rut not caring for that, sd soon as he was qgain tried to bribe Jacques' by prqmises of largo sums 

; at liberty lie preached more loudly than ever 4he of money to withdraw his own claims, and press ! 
j doctrines of protestantism, and further tookjhe that ot the new suitor instead. Neither of the two 
; questionable stop of exhorting the inhabitants of poor imigris, however, was to be tempted from j i 
; his native province to res«rt in their favour to an the other, and they were married within a month, j 
j appeal to arms. These exhortations, tar from pro- rich in lofe, bift scarcely possessed of anything i 

I I ducing the desired effect, merely caused Jacques to besides. .* * 

I be declared an outlaw. >Still he relaxed no endea- Tho circumstances attending this marriage j 1 
vour, but ran through the country, disguised and caused it to create a certain sensation, and obtained j j 
armed to the teeth ( preaching in the solitudes, en- for the Vnmg couple several powerful friends, one i! 
eournging the timid, deciding those who wavered, of whoniltained for Jacques tho offer of a church of l 
and inciting all to an armed contest. The famous England Irving,of the value of £30 per annum, which j 
“ dragoons of Louis lo Grand” were on the look-out in those days was a tolerably good income, llut 
for him ; but he was a most excellent cavalier; he though Jacques fully agreed with every one of I 

could hit his mark, though firing at full gallop; the thirty-nine articles, he saw fit to decline this 1 

he rode the swiftest coursers in the province, and offer, on account of the persecutions which the ] 
was better acquainted than any one else with all nonconformists were then undergoing. When lie 
its woods and by-paths, so he did not hold bimscli mentioned to his friends the scruples which lie 
in much danger from the dragoons. Nevertheless, entertained on these grounds', they poirfted to the j 
it soon became evident, eweu to himself, that his numbers of poor unfortunates who were daily 
only chance of safety was in flight from Franco, so being executed by judge Jeffreys—the infamous 
he had recourse to an English captain who was in creatpre of tho avowed papist James n—upon ! 

the habit of transporting to his own country all pretence of their having been engaged in the 1 

each French Protestants as were able to escape rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, but some of < 

their persecutions, 4nd to pay the hundred francs them really for.no other crime than that of having • 

per head whioh he demanded for their passage, entertained the doctrines of the presbyterians, and | 

Flight, however, for the poor Huguenots, was not warned him, that if the nature of his objections ! 

nn easy matter; for whilst the redoubted dragoons were ma^o public, it might expose him to a similar j 

were tracking them in the woods, numerous war fate. But Jacques could enter into no compromise | 

| vessels were cruising along tho coast, with b view with conscience, and was as ready now to brave ! 
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the juries of Jeffreys as he had formerly been to 
defy the dragoons of Louis le Grand. So he at j 
once acknowledged himself a presbyteri.in, refused j 
the benefice offered him, and prepared to receive i 
the weight of Jeffreys’ displeasure. Rut he was 
let alone; and, 3<*ik was necessary for him to gain j 
a livel hood for himself by some means, Jacques j 
first became a spice merchant, then a hat maker,J 
and lastly a manufacturer of cloth. It was in the 
latter capacity that he introduced into our anann- 
l'actories the singeing process above alluded to, 
and its introduction gained him a little fortune. 

The revolution oi' 1688, by emancipating the 
presbyterians, enabled him to return to Bis spiritual ! 
labours. Ho became minister to a congregation 
of refugees established at Dublin; but differences 
having arisen between him and his flock, he shortly 
left that capital for the north of Ireland, where 
his restless mind contemplated the establishment 
of a new fishery, as well as the preaching of the 
gospel. He was accompanied thither by his wife 
and children, and a few French domestics; and, 
for tho best part of the reminder of his life, there 
he fished and preached incessantly, regardless of 
the ignorant malice of the then scarcely half 
civilised peasantry of the neighbourhood, who 
bestowed upon him a double share of hatred—one 
for being a heretic, and another for being a 
foreigner. Before he had been here long, per¬ 
ceiving that tlie hay, upon one of whose shores he 
had taken up his duelling, was frequently visited 
by French and other pirates, ho posted off to 
Dublin, obtaiued an interview with the lord 
lieutenant, and laid beforo him a plan for the 
erection of a fort, which would cost but little, and 
would defend the entire bay. Though surprised 
to hear a minister of the gospel discourse so ably 
upon the art "of war, the viceroy treated him hut 
coldly. “ Sir," said he, “your part is to pray to 
God for ns, not to teacll us how to perform onr 
duty. Du you say your prayers, and we will find 
out how to defend you.” Fontaine did not reply, 
hut hit his lip, pocketed his drawings, and departed. 

Scarcely, however, had he rcaohed home again, 
ere the crew of a French corsair landed near his 
house, and attacked it in open day, with' intent to 
pillage. The pirates were thirty strong, and 
Fontaine had only himself and two donystics to 
fight for him. But he was a host in himself, and 
his house was a little arsenal. His wiy and chil¬ 
dren kept the muskets loaded, and he and his two 
subordinates made such use of them, that, after 
having prosecuted the attempt for more than 
eight hours with all their vigour, tho pirates were 
obliged to raise the siege. They left behind them 
two of their number dead, and carried away eleven 
or twelve wounded. • 

* This siege, susttyned «p gallantly, was ranch 
talked of at the timh, and drew down the favour 
of the government upon the courageous imigri, 
who bad thus paid his debt of hospitality with his 
blood. The viceroy now adopted his ideas with 
regard to the fort; but its erection only irritated 
the corlairs. The peasants gladly serving them 
as spies, they soon managed to fall upon it at a 
time when they were quite unexpected, and its 
■ whole garrison was captured without a Mow being 
struck. This feat accomplished, the house of the 
minister was attacked again, and though Fontaine 


defended himself as bravely as before, this time the 
attack was more successful. Ho held out till his 
ammunition was exhausted, but then, being himself 
grievously wounded, and his house being set fire 
to, there was nothing he could do besides sur- 
v<»ider. Having thus at last got him into their 
hands, the pirates, as was l*ut to be expected, 
treated him harshly. They inflicted upon him 
much bodily suffering, and though they permitted 
him to purchase his life, it was only at the expense 
of his whdlo property. • 

This would'seem to have been the last of his 
adventures. Government now granted him a pen¬ 
sion, tipou which ho henceforth lived quietly, at 
Dublin. There, in 1718, lie died, after having 
written in French an autobiography which has 
never yet been printed in its original form, but a 
translation of which, executed by his great grand¬ 
daughter, Was published a few months since in 
New York,‘and has furnished-tho materials for tho , 
presont fnemoir. Its subject can scarcely bo held 
up for imitation as being in every respect a model 
of what the Christian pastor ought to be, blit wo 
may well ad ivy re his hold and unflinching advocacy 
of "the truth at whatever hazard, and ho thankful 
that we live in times^in which, although intole¬ 
rance and superstition still retain too many strong¬ 
holds, those of the earth’s vulers who hold it a 
crime that men should believe tho simple truth 
ns it is in Jeans, are fewer than they were in tho 
days of Jacques Fontaine. 


T1II4 ONE CHERISHED SIN. 

Oktkv, from my windows on the sea-shorn, I have 
observed a little boat at anchor. Day after day, 
andwnonth after month, it is seen at the same spot. 
TlTe tides ebb and flow; yet it scarcely moves. 
While many a gallnnt vessel spreads its sails, and, 
catching the favouring breeze, has reached the 
haven, this little bark moves not from its necus- 
foincd spot. True it is, that when the tide rises it 
rises, and when it ebbs again it sinks, but advances 
not. Why is this? Approach nearer and you 
will see. It is fastened to the earth by one slender 
cord. There is the secret. A«cord, scarcely visi¬ 
ble, enchains it, and will not let it go. Now, sta¬ 
tionary Christian, seo here your state—the state 
of thousands. Sabbaths ^come and go, but leave 
them as before: ordinances cofne and go; minis¬ 
ters come and go; means, privileges, sermons, move 
them not (yes, they move them—a alight elevation 
by a sabbath tide, and again they sink—but no 
real, onward, heavenly-bound movement). They 
are as remote as ever from tho haven of rest— 
this sabbath as the last, this year as the past. 
Some one sin enslaves, enchains the soul, and will 
not Ifet it go. Some secret sin—unseen, perhaps, 
yet indulged in—-drags down the soul, and keeps 
it fast to'the earth. If it be *o, snap it asunder— 
make one desperate effort in the strength of God. 
Take the Bible as yonr chart, and Christ as your 
pilot to steer yon satcly amid the dangerous roeka ; 
and pray for the Spirit of all grace to fill oat 
every sail, and waft you onwards over the ocean of 
life to the haven of everlasting rest. 
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! NyJ'OI.FON IN Exir.E ANI> TIIR EXOLISH SUAVE 
j Oi rii uii.— Jn a Barden at the hack of the house occupied 
' In the empeior Napoleon during his brief residence at 

| Elba, is a flagged walk, Imrdored by a small parapet, ivhefe 

] the empeior used te exfuise himself, walking rapidly up 
j ami down, or looking through his telescope, in the hopes 
i of sonic arrival. Eust it was from this place that he 
looked for the arrival ot his guards, then for his sister nnd 
i Ins mother. Hmce he looked ill vain tor his ivrfe. A slali 
j ot hoards, roughly nailed together, is still affixed to the 
I parapet, having been placed there to hold the tele-soojie, or 
! soon limes the book, which accompanied the peregrinations 
I of the exile. • 

I Om* ei piling, shortly after his arrival, Napoleon was 
I watching from this spot for the arrival of the little aimy 

j still allowed to him. Some sails were seen in the distance, 

and the captain ot the “ Undaunted,” who was near him, 

( l declared that if he had a good glass he could discover if 
tiny were those so anxiously expected. • 

“ it that is the only tiling required,” said tlic emperor, 
*" heie is one; tiy it.” Anil he'took from Jiis pocket an 
excellent Herman glass, by Eriedlander, magnificently 
mounted in gold, on which were engraved thu* imperial 
arms. 

“ Alas ! sir,” exclaimed captain Lasher, “ these are not 
kjie ‘ads we are waiting for." 

I “ Are you sure ?" answered typoleon. 

{ “ One cannot make a mistake with such an instrument 

| as that, sir," rejoined the Englishman, returning the glass 
, to it s mi uer. 

“Never mind, captain,” was the emperor's amiable 
reply ; “ pray keep this glass as a souvenir ot your sojourn 
at Elba ; perhaps you may pass it in j our \oj ages. II you 
cannot, land, you will, at any rate, look through them at 
my island, and thus pay me a visit .'’—The Island Umpire. 

MAitniAC.il Cbkemoniks at Elba.—E lides on (tie 
occasion of their marriage repair to the (cicmouy harm 
headed; and m thedistrut lomid iihffut^tlje mother of a 
newly-married man. on his arrival at lus house tor the 
lirst time with his uite, throws some rice or grain behind 
J the back of hpr daiighler-m-law, to warn her that after 
l that day of joy and festivity she must devote licrself to the 
more set ions chips of n good housewife. If old persons 
innrry, or a widuwer and a widow, they are probably 
aroused outlie day of I heir nuptials by a noisy scanipanata, 
or ringing of bells nod knocking of saucepans, very nfflclt 
resembling the old English custom of marrowbones and 
dealers. In almost all parts of the island, during the 
solcmuuatkm ot the. ceremony of marriage, the husband 
places one ot his knees ou the dress ot his In ale, ivliieh 
I prevents the secret powers fi^ni any malignant trick; for 
these latter, it appears, m the absence of this rite, on the 
pronunciation ot the sacred words, “ Vos conjungo,” are 
apt. to whisper others jvlnch have a bad died on the future 
population ot the island, l’oilo Eerrajo po-sesscs another 
custom which is common in the island on the occasion of 
marriages, which is, that two persons prevent the exit of 
the neyvly-inaiTied couple from the church, by holding a 
sraif anoss the entrance. This is removed on the tirst 
approach of the happy pair without even a request. The 
origin of this custom is unknown, anti no reason of any 
kind is assigned for it. Porto Eerrajo, liowerei, diltbrs 
from the rest of Elba on tho occasion ot baptisms, ivliieh 
arc generally celebrated with entertainments, festivities, 
and dunces. Here, on the contrary, they are observed 
with as little publicity ns possible.— Ibid. 

Aw bxtbaobdinaby Bkooab.—P orto Eerrajo, though 
monotonous, possesses one advantage over every otheptoivn 
ot' Italy—the absence of beggars. I ouly observed one, an 
idiot, who is very precise as to the alms he receives. 
Copper idone is acceptable; and shonld an alms-giver, 
more generous then another, ofl’er him a paul (a silver coin, 
win th rather more than tivepenee English), this beggar, 
exclaiming, “E tropo!" (It is too much), changes it at tile 
nearest shop, and returns with the copper. Soma people 
would think this of itself a moat convincing mark of 
idiutcy.— Ibid. 


Napoleon's Elban Utbuat^v. —Amongst the other I 
legacies left by the emperor to the capital ot ins “ state of | 
transition,” is a library of about eleven Juuidred volumes, 
some of which hear marginal note™’ Si his handwriting. 

The collection consists ot yvoiks principally of a mihtaiy 1 
tfind historical character, a set of “ Mointcuvs ” hound rp 
translations of Latin nnd Greek classic authors, and 
occasionally some lighter productions may lie found; 
Voltaire's works, grave and gay, Bousseau, and some 
elementary works on botany, mineralogy, and other 
branches of natuaal philosophy, procured evidently with 
the view of becoming acquainted with the piodueeof an 
island apparently deigned, timn its exten-iy c, and at times 
exon incongruous, resources tor studies of this nature. 

To obtain a knowledge ot those things lie wanted to know, 
the great man did not disdain to begin from the beginning, 
and works destined to teach children seem to have been 
chosen for this purpose. He expressed to Sir Kiel ('amp- 
hell his desire to become acquainted with the English 1 
language, and requested that officer to procure him a j 
grammar. I found tyvo Erenrh grammars ot English, in * 
coarse paper oners, labelled with a rough cypher N pasted 
on the back. Tlvsse do not appear to have occupied, how¬ 
ever, much of tho emperor’s time, a- most of the leaves 
are iment. The only yvork that he seems to have peim-cd 
in the prosecution of this study is one ot those dully moial 
works calculated to combine instruction with amusement, 
but which generally fail in either object. The oiiguial 
English is placed side by side with a Erenrh translation, 
ami the hook bears t.lie two titles. “The Hundred Thoughts 
of a Young Lady," — “ Cent reusers d’uno Jeime An- , 
glnise,” aud puiports to have been written by “ Mistress 
(l diet.” 

This lilnary is not kept in good older: it might, have 
formed the nucleus for a tine one, lmt, until lately, it lus 
lint been in good hands. After Ins departure, the empeior 
had given it to the municipality tit l’orto Eerrajo, and a 
copy of a letter to this ellect, addressed by count llcrtiund 
to the governor Lapi, anti dated April 18th, 181£, is me-. I 
fixed to the MS. catalogue. This letter also announces 
the gift to the community of the house iqhabited by the 
emp'-ror, us a casino ami as a place vvtare the libraiy 
might he kept. The Tusiptn government have, however, 
not respected this donation, avd tlai hooks are placed m a j 
loom of the Hotel de Villc, not. easy of access. The pre¬ 
sent gonfaloniers kmdly gave me leave to visit it at my ' 
pleasure, hut luy unfortunate eyes prevented me fioni 
avmlimf myself of a privilege ivliieh former gonfnlonicres . 
have given, t it appears, w ithout much consideration, 
insomuch a* some volumes of goqd works and valuable : 
editions arw missing.— lbu(. , 

Hkspiuatohy Suuvace iw Human Lunos.— The i 

liumhcr air-cells in the human lungs amounts to no less I; 
than six ltundred millions. Arcmding to Ur. Hales, thu j 
diameter cBeach of these may he reckoned at the KXith of 
an inch; wKile according to the more recent researches of 
professor Weber, the diainefeis vary between tha 70th and 
tho 200th of mi inch. Now. estimating the internal 
surface ot a single cell a- about equal to that of a hollow 
globule of equal internal diameter, then, by adopting tho 
measurement of Hales, wc find that 800 millions such cells 
would possess collectively u surface of no less than. 1 to i 

square yards; hut by lasing our calculations on the 
opinions of Wobei—opinions, remember, .which the 
scientific world receives as facts—we arrive at the still 
more astounding conclusion? that She human lunffS possess 
upwards of one hundred and sixty-six square yards of 
respiratory surface, every single jioint of which is in 
constnTit and immediate contact with the atmosphere 
implied. It will lie useful, then, to impriut on the 
memory, that whether we breathe pure or putrid air, 
the. air inspired jx ever in immediate contact with an 
extent of vital surface ample tnowjh for the erection of 
two or three larye houses. 

Sib £hilip Sidney's Bulbs bob'Health : — 

“ Great temperance, open air. 

Easy labour, little care.” 
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F( . |PI ,lew of those whose souls were at rest dur¬ 
ing |,i, lute absence. There was much to talk of 
;u „| t„ pUm. A now greenhouse was in contem¬ 
plation—it would be a pleasure to Margaret—and 
the new pony carriage, his gift, was just come 
home • that, ioo, was for her. She thanked hill*, 
in her own quiet wi^, and he knew all she felt. 
JLe knew, too, when people laughed at hint for his 
indulgence to this "old maidish" sister, that to 
her iustiumcntally he owed all that was good in 
him, and that but for he* faithful and Wilder dc- 
TotcdncHs to his mother, her old agt.qnd widow¬ 
hood would have been lonely and desolate beyond 
measure. They understood one another perfectly, 
this brother and sister, and their friendship had 
nevei been clouded by differences or jealousy, 

A nrolty little flaxen-haired hoy of two years 
was ploying on the grass on the evening of his 
arrival, and, at the first glance, Allan did not re¬ 
cognise it as Marion’s child, lie had. come to 
‘spend a month with mint Mhrgaret, owing to the 
arrival of a baby visitor; and very content did tlio 
little Ellison appear at the arrangement. ' . 

“One feels an instinctive relief when Marion is 
1# aside," said Margaret, in reply to Allan's 
question. “She seems saf^ now, and I cunnot 
but hope that the lesson she has had may be of 
use. to her. I did not like to trouble you much 
about if whilst you were away, hut you shall hear 
it now. You remember I told you that the As- 
eliams had company. Well, these Herberts liave 
taken a bouse here, Bnd captain Herbert, who has 
plenty of time on liis idle bands, for which, as Dr. 
Watts snys, 1 Satan finds some mischief still,’ has 
spent a great deal of It in Marion’s company.'’ 

“ Herbert ? oh, those are the pe'ople who were so 
long at Tnterlacheu whilst we were*there; hut 
captain Herbert is a married man." 

“1 know it; but bis wife is a great invalid. 
Site very seldom goes out at .all; and he and his 
mother are to be seen everywhere. It was ,a 
match of interest, not of love, I believe; mul, 
poor thing, Bhe must lead a wretched life, if half 
the reports of her husband are true.” 

“The picnic you spoke of when I was Inst 
ItcTe, did Illarion go to it P " 

“No: I was going to fell you. Marion liad it 
represented to her that it really was not proper; 
and, ns she did not feel very wtef., she gave that 
up ; but Dr. Ellison was called into Northampton¬ 
shire to see his sister the next day; and, would you 
believe it? Marion was unwise enough to ask Mrs. 
Herbert, senior, and the captain, with the Asehams, 
to spend the cveniftg. Whilst they were there. 
Dr. Ellison returned, and found a note in the con¬ 
sulting room, nnd a messenger, I believe, to re¬ 
quest him to go at once to Mrs. captain Herbert, 
whom the maid thought was dying. When ho 
got there, he found her nlone with the servant, 
and in an agony of grief. ISlie has an incurable 
disorder, I have beard; but he soon saw that the 
present evil was more of a mental thau bodily 
nature, and he tried to soothe her. 

“l’oor fellow 1 1 cqp hardly bear to think wliat 
his feelings must have been, when she turned 
round and said: ' Dr. Ellison, I had better die; 
my husband has left me ill and lonely to-night, to 
go and amuse your wife at one of her parties.’ 
This, at least, is her servant’s story to our old 


Kate, and I am airaid llierd is truth in it; but 
think, Allan, what a mortification it is to have 
these things talked about by one’s servants. Ed¬ 
mund is linsty, and he went home very much irri¬ 
tated. I don’t know what passed exactly; but 
Marion aent for me the next ironiing, and told 
me enough to grieve me very much, ghe said that 
sjie was not ashamed; that she had done nothing , 
to be ashamed of; that her life was lonely; and 
that, knowing she should be left to spend the 
evening in solitude, she had asked the Herberts 
and Ascltams to conic in and cheer her; and that, 
if people would liave foolish, unjust, injurious, and 
uneharitablc’thoughts, she was not responsible.” 

“ And what did you say ? Did you not tell her 
that this her private opinion was nothing? that 
it would protect neither her husband nor herself 
from the remarks of a censorious world ? ” 

“ I tbld her all that and more; but it seemed 
hard to reproach her at a time when she so greatly 
needed love and tenderness. Poor Marion! ’’ 

Allan had not the compassion of a woman in his 
heart, and he diH not echo the expression of pi!y. 

“ Snch a fine fellow as Ellison was and is—such a 
husband as he would liavo made —1 am cut of 
patience with Marion.” 

“ To lose patience with her were to lose hope, 
Allan. Frivolous, thoughtless, pleaaure-lm iug as 
she is, love may yet win her back.” As she spoke, 
Marion’s child looked up lovingly into his uncle's 
face, and, pointing to the soft evening sky, re- 
j pealed the words which he Inal that day learned 
, from his aunt Margaret, nnd to which as j ct his 
' infant heart had attached but little meaning; 

I nevertheless, wore they his first ideas of a God: 

| “ Our Father who art in heaven.” Ah ! many a 
| child has been-made a ministering angel to man, 

[ nnd the little one knew not that at this moment 
| lie was an unconscious preacher of righteousness 
to Allan Grant, who, ns ne looked in the direction 
of the baby finger, and saw' the lints of a glorious 
June sunset melting into a soft and holy calm, 
remembered the words, “ Let not the suu go down 
upon ybur wrath;” and, leaving the child with 
his sister, h* went* into his quiet chamber to pray 
for poor Mjfrion, but no longer to condemn and to 
judge her harshly. 

Marion’s recovery was slow. Her mind was 
not at rout, and there wrs that in her husband’s 
manner towards her—a kind of pitying solemnity, 
the very telelerncss of which touched her. From 
dll impropriety of conduct, both in intention and 
in feeling, from anything, in short, but lightness 
I and frivolity, her husband fully absolved her; but 
| bis confidence in her wus gone. The priilo and 
I joy which he once felt in the possession of his 
: young and beautiful wife was changed into a feel- 
' ing of anxiety nnd responsibility, oud her words 
nnd actions were, scarcely consciously to himself" 
perhaps, watched and doubted.” 

| She lay one afternoon, about a fortnight after 
her confinement, on a couch near the window, lost 
in a sad reverie. Her husband's carriage had just 
driven froin the door, and as she caught a glimpse 
: J’f his head ‘as if? looked xjpwavd to the window of 
, her bed-chamber, she could not but be struck with 
the change that had eomc over him. >He hod an 
! aged look,'a worn, anxious expression, which con¬ 
science told her she bad brought there. “How 
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pan I ever bear the thought to return to the world 
again ? how can I mix in society after all the re¬ 
ports that have gone abroad about me ? I wish, 
ob, I wish I had died when my baby lir-d drew 
breath. The ^little daughter for which he lias so 
longed will be better far without such a mother as 
1 and she looked on it as it lay sleeping in her 
• bosom, with an earnest, agonized lunging tluft 
her husband’s love to her could bo as the love he 
would hear that little one. * 

Sad thoughts these for a sick rlminhor, where 
thanksgiving should have been tlieamly atmosphere 
around her. Sorrowful, remorseful feelings, for 
one who had stood on the brink of eternity awhile 
ago. “ Ah! baby, you may well sigh," she said, as 
the child’s little breast heaved with one of those 
long-drawn breaths which one imagine* must come 
from some presage of sorrow in the infant heart. 

Margaret was announced; she brought good 
news of little Allan, and, better still, a kind of 
quietness and hush into the chamber, which told 
upon the agitated young mother, as it seldom 
tailed to tell btt every one who came under her 
iniluenee. 9 

“ I am so glad to see yon ; I am very dull and 
lonely. 1 think I never will again be left to the 
society of an ignorant, old nurse. 1 wish T had had 
some one to stay with me,” said Marion, pettishly. 

“ It would have been better, L think ; but we 
snail see you down-stairs in another week, I hope, 
and then it will not perm so dull.” 

Marion sighed. “ I don’t know any one that 
1 should like, and that Edmund wonld like too, 
to come and stay with mo; that is the worst of it. 
lie can't bear the Morrisons, or Julia Morrison 
•wmild be delighted to come, I know.” 

“ Shrj would he very little use, would she P ” 

“ Use ! I dpn't want to act a visitor to mend 
stockings and make shirts, if that is what you 
mean.” • • 

“I did not mean that, dear Marion; but 1 
should have thought Julia Morrison would have 
been useless even as a companion; she adwnjs 
seems to me so vapid.” *, 

“ She is not a saint, certainly; but i. shall soon 
have charming companions; just look there;” ami 
she threw a letter, which had evidently been twisted 
and crumpled in an impntient lit, nnti^ it was 
scarcely legible. “ Look there ! ” 

Margaret took the letter. It was from Mr*. 
Ellison, accepting an invitation given her son 
some time since to visit his wife, nud which 
Marion's confinement had postponed. 

“ The idea of fixing such a time! when she must 
know I am not strong; when she can have only 
one object in coming—that of criticizing and find¬ 
ing fault. I shall never like her, never. I was 
miserable frheir I was staying with her at Torquay. 
She found fault witt%everjthiiig I did and said— 
baby's management, my dress, the number of 
servants X kept, and I cannot tell what beside. 
However, I shall stand very little of it, and that I 
can tell her.” 

" 1 \ysb, Marion, you would tjy to get over 
that feeling. It is a common one, 1 know—that 
jealousy and dislike of your husband’s relations ; 
but, indeed, Mrs. Ellison is a very good jud kind 
‘woman when you know her. She jias a little 
hauteur about her; but every one who really knows 


her, loves her. Think how her children reverence 
her.” 

“ I hate pattern women for mothers-in-law. 
Husbands nre invariably setting them up as mo¬ 
dels, I believe Edmund and 1 should have hern 
far happier if his mother had been less perfect.” 

“ Are either of the Miss Ellisons coming ; J ” 

“ No, that would be a little too much. 1 have 
never happened to have the felicity to see them.” 

“ Iudiud l” ' . 

" No, they were at school in Germany when 1 
was in Devonshire, and I said 1 never would ask 
llieiu again, after being so rudely refused as I was 
by ilfrs. Ellison, when 1 wished' the girls, to stay 
with me.” She laughed bitterly. “ 1 suppose 
Mrs. Ellison was fearful of contamination, they 
have been so perfectly brought up." 

There was a pause. 

“ I \vish 4 dear Marion,” at length said Margaret, 
in the h;vv quiet voieo.whieh in her childhood had* 
often brought her hack from williilness to gentle¬ 
ness, “•! wish you would try mid feel less bitterly. 
Think how good God has been to you. Thoughts 
like these sewn scarcely fitting Ibr nsick chamber.” 

” I have enough to make me hitter,” she re¬ 
plied ; hub a ntoveinciA from the baby on her arm 
attracting her qttention to the innocent little 
sleeping face, slio said: “ And enough, too. to 
make me meek and humble, if 1 would learn. 
Dear Margaret, pray for me; 1 am very weak and 
sinful.” 

In another week the young mother wss down¬ 
stairs, and so far recovered as to he able to receive 
her brother anil a few visitors. Allan was sorry, 
on one of lii.s evening visits, to find sniongst those 
few Mrs. Asjjhnm, in her old privileged character 
of intimate friend. ■ 

The visit of Mrs. Ellison was for a timo a check 
to any gaiety that unseemly, mid Dr. Ellison 
seemed so happy in his mother’s society, that a lull 
cafne over all the stormy elements in the household, 
and Allan ventured to hope his sister was improved. 
The baby was certainly a much greater object of 
attention and care than the elder child had been, 

; and the very presence of the mistress at home had 
j a tmdeiicy to clie n k more than one domestic evil. 

■ whilst Dr. Ellison looked happier and brighter 
than ho had done since his early married dnyr. 
i Duf autumn enme, the old temptations were re- 
. nowed ns the evenings closed in earlier, and the 
\ doctor’s engagements during a time of prevalent 
1 sickness took him more from home. Mrs. Ellison, 

! who had not won the love of lift* daughter-in-law, 

J although she had come to no open rapture with 
! her, had returned to Devonshire, and the Aselinms 
i were more than ever to be seen at Mrs. Edmund 
1 Ellison’s hall-iloor. 

j It is surprising how perrons who arc not po-i- 
j lively weak—and Marion Ellison, although her 
mind was undisciplined, was certainly not defi¬ 
cient jn mental power—can interest themselves in 
the trillcs and gossip of the neighbourhood. 
Marion felt like a man without his “Times” if 
Mrs. Aecham, or her daughter, or their cousin 
Miss Morrison, did not, to ivui their own phrase, 
‘‘drop in.” And now Margaret was gone on a 
visit to Grace; the Elms was undergoing a paii\t- 
I ing and repairing, which made many a matron 
! wonder if some Indy were not in the question; and 
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Aiinii was pone to reside for two months in town. 
V.u'ion pined for the sea; but the impossibility of 
tiie doctor's leaving home, and the late uncom- 
fuit.ihlu reports about their want of union, forbade 
her to urge a trip to Hastings or Rrighlon, and 
she v. as foreed to content herself at home. -Mat* 
tors were falling into their old bad course, with 
this exception, that captain Herbert was no longer 
a visitor at the doctor’s house, and had removed 
his dwelling to Itauipsteai}. llis poor wife was fast 
sinking under her incurable malady, and there was 
si ill rankling in her breast, even with death in view, 
the hitter feeling that Marion Ellison had won her 
husband's thoughts from her, and had made him 
what he was. 


'l September’s last days were come; but autumn 
was making amends for the hardness of the 
spring, and was beguiling the sumn'ier to linger 
;: • whilst sho tarried awhile, keeping bade Jier chilly 
i j winds, that the trembling leaves which had cheered 
|! man's heart so short a time might not fall to the 
!; ground, and refreshing the land with the gentle 
1 and most genial showers, so that tke world still 
i si eiiit'd to iie in midsummer verdure. 

Allan was dining at 1A-. Ellison's. A vapid 
'' girl, fresh from boarding-school, whom Marion 
I, petted and lluttercd, and who, except the lcnow- 
: j ledge that she had a pretty face, seemed to have 
no idea in the world, was tlio only company, lie 
; | wished his sister would sometimes let him enjoy 
j 1 her society alone, hut Marion, as usual, seemed to 
shrink from a lilc-a-tcie.' > 

i j “ What docs that baby cry for p ” asked her 
I j husband in an annoyed tour. - No one likes to 
! | hear babies cry—men least of all: it irritates. 

|J 'Iliev think, sometimes unjustly, that it ought to 

i j b < prevented. 

!i ‘‘ I don’t know, I’m sure. . I have a now nurse- 

1 maid, and she has not learned the art of quieting 

I i her," said Marion, carelessly. * 

, Scream upon scream: * 

“Marion, if you don't go and see what that 
■ 1 child eiics for, I must.” 

|! “ Shall I go, dear p ” asked the boarding-school 

; j y oung lady. 

II “ Do, dear,” replied tlfe mother. 

! j The girl went, returning in a lew minutes with 
! the usual reply of nurses, when questioned as to the 
’j shrieks of babies—that it was hungry and sleepy 
1 I —that she had fed it, and it still cried the more— 
i| that she was going to feed it again, hut supposed 
1 1 i( was in pain—tout she would tajte it up-stairs 
' ‘ hUo (ho top room, and thero mistress would not 
j he.tril. 

| Many a mother would have run up-stairs at this 
■ i story of mismanagement and ignorance; not so 
, I Marion Ellison. Sho had been out late on tho 
i! previous evening, and was* going out again lo- 

I I night to a large evening party at the house of a 

I I west-end acquaintance. The doctor had been asked, 
of course, but could nut go; lie had several pa¬ 
tients seriously ill, and dare not leave them. 

Little Allan canto in after dinner; ho was a 
quiet, sedate little child, with too little of the child 
mirth about him, and the pink and white com¬ 
plexion, soft flaxen hair, and large bine eyes which 
are so often met with in a delicate child. There 
was a still, dignilied composure in the boy, more¬ 


over, which partook of the nature of his aunt 
Margaret and his uncle Allan. No treat si emeil 
so great to him as to lay his head on that dear 
uncle’s shoulder, and he likeihto listen to him as 
he sang the plaintive Spanish ballads which lie had 
learned abroad, and which seemefl to tho little ouo 
like gentle lullabies as be closed liis weary eye, 
tfnd sighed in the fulness of his content. • 

Still the baby cried, and at last even Marion’s 
apathy Avas aroused, as, slowly rising from her 
chair, slvi said : “ All nurses seem bud alike, and 
all servants, I think. My cook and housemaid 
have just given me warning, und say they cannot 
live with the new nurse, and I suppose this lias put 
her out, and she is letting baby cry in very spite.” 

The doctor could not but look mournfully at her 
as she left the room. Allan knew too well what 
ho thought to venture upon any remark, for 
which, indeed, there was but little time; for his 
wife came back in p fow minutes, breathlessly en¬ 
treating him to go and see baby, who was scream¬ 
ing fearfully. . 

The cause of the screams was 300if apparent, for 
a glanc’e at a cup of thick, ill-prepared food, with 
which the nurse had been trying to still the child, 
told the talc. She was a rough, ignorant, country 
girl, with no bad iutenlioHS, and who, never having 
had the charge of a delicate child of a fashionable 
mother, treated it much as she would have done 
j ono of the curly-headed little mortals who rolled 
■ about in the dust of a country common, and 
throve, not because of good management, but in 
spite of bad. Site had been hastily hired fur 
Marion by her sister Grace, who, having been 
lately staying at a rural village in Cheshire, and 
hearing of Mrs. Ellison’s distress, with the e.til 
doings of her “ first-rate nurse,” thought to set her 
up for life with this rustic damsel, who had many 
a tiino repented quitting her home, and lunged to 
toss the chubby little brothers and sisters, who did 
not fed, like this baby, as though they would fall 
to pieces in her hands. She looked greatly con¬ 
cerned- and terrified on the present occasion, in 
which the t child seemed on tho verge of a fit, 
Marion, top, looted alarmed, and after tho child 
seemed a little relieved, and wns sleeping upon her 
arm, sho very unwisely told the girl that she saw 
she woidd never suit her, and aroused the high 
spirit of a rough, vulgar person to reply that 
" she saw Dial from tho tirst; that it was very well 
to find fault with her for feeding the child with 
pap that was too thick, when she denied the pretty 
dear the food which God Almighty sent it, anil 
which the poorest mother in the land gave her 
liabo and welcome, though sho lived on a crust, 
ami bad to work hard lor that.” 

There was so much truth in the retort, that 
poor Marion, bursting into a’ passion oT weeping, 
budo her leave the rodm, and, appealing to her 
husbaml, said: “ N'ow, Edmund, don’t you pity 
me ? .. This is a sample of the treatment to which 
my servants subject me. Surely no woman ever 
was so tried. I can’well understand cook and 
June giving notice, if that vulgar girl speaks to 
them as she did to me. < What is to be done, Ed¬ 
mund ? ” she continued, pettishly, rocking the sick 
child violently on her bosom—“Wlmt can I do? 
There are up good nursemaids.’’ 

He took the baby in bis arms; it was ury 
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mournful to see him bend over it with such a 
tender, earnest gaze, as lie replied: “ Be calm, 
Marion; you are doing yourself and the baby far 
more harm than Rny nurse can undo. If vou ask 

_ _i__n j _• t _ mi _ i.. i ... i ii*. i <i i 


when the children were asleep, to the care of her 
sick husband, the repair of the family clothing, or 
the cleaning of her house. 

“Married life all alike, all alike," thought Allan, 


what you shall do, I will reply—tend the child ns he waited for the doctor at the door, whilst he 


yourself." . # . (visited the poor sufferer within. “ All alike : 1 »ill 

Again the passionate tears broke forth. r never marry.” As he musyd thus, a little curly* 

“ Myself!’ and you know well, Edmund, how headed boy of seven, who had been peeping out of 
weak I ain. How could I attend to a baby cfSty 1 the last cottngc in the row, said to him, with a 

and night myself? ” i pleasant bright smile ami a twang of the well 

“ I don’t mean that yon should carry if about in known "Norfolk dialect,” I'lase sir, will you ax the 
your arms, or work in that way, Marion; but do 1 doctor to come in and see baby ? Mother say she 
you not think that a little frail thing like this de- j aint so well." 

mauds the watchful care and supervision of a The doctor at this moment appearing, they went 
Mother ? Do you believe that flic best'servant in ' together to the cottage indicated, in which lie np- 
the world can give that watchfulness so well ns pcared no sfrnnger, for the pale face of n pleasant 
she who bore the child ? I)o yon not believe that eonntry-like looking woman lit up with joy ns lie en- 
a little self-denial in going flut and mere amuse-! tered, and, taking his seat beside her, at once nski d 
ment, would be repaid by the improved condition ! for the child. She could scarcely speak for tears as. 


The doctor at this moment appearing, they went 
together to the cottage indicated, in which lie ap¬ 
peared no sfrnnger, for flic pale face of n pleasant 
eonntry-like looking woman lit up with joy ns lie en¬ 
tered, and, tnkinghis sent beside her, at once aski d * 
for the child. She could scarcely speak for tears ns*.. 


of your infant ? And, more than all, do yon think 1 she told |iifn of the sufferings it endured. It was 
that your own health would suffer more from a indeed * little miserable ’object; and ns Allan 


moderate amount of attendance to household 
duties thanjfrom the late lnmrsf and exposure to 
night air, which, I can tell yon, often makes me 
tremble for you? ” She was silent. “You won't 


turned to look at the bundle of flannel which the 
mother uncovered, lie thought that to wish lor 
such a life was scarcely natural or right. 

The doctor thought otherwise ; baby life to him 


go out to-night, surely. Baby is not fit to ho left, was an important affair: and, looking at Allaif us 


1 have notf io go three miles to visit a dying man; 
surely you will stay at home to-night ? " 

“ J shall if baby is not better, certainly ; lint she 
seems inclined to sleep, and 1 don’t want to offend 
flic Parkers. Mr. Parker’s eldest son is coining 
to live at Ilighgafc, and they will be good con¬ 
nections for you. I wnut, too, to give Amy a 


“My dear wife, you will never repent taking 
care of our little daughter. 1 ’ 

She was softened, and thought at tl*nt moment 
that no neglect on her part should ever hurt it 
more. _ 4 

Six o’clock came; the baby still slept. Allan 
was gone out with his brother-in-law to look at 
some poor cottages which belonged to his estate, 
and which the doctor had told him at dinner time 
grievously needed both drainage and repair; and, 
as he saw the distress and poverty which existed 
within .a few yards of his own house door, he re- 


though he guessed *Ills thoughts, he said, " We 
can never tell jjow good or great these little ones 
may become. 1 set, groat store by infant life." 
He smiled and looked around. It was a poor col¬ 
lage—notahright,cheery,white-washed home, such 
as we see in the country, with jessamines and roses 
peeping in at the windows. It. was one of a row 


treat; her mother is so anxious she should be in- •built many years ago by his father, on speculation, 
traduced into a little good society, and in her dull with more eye to his own pocket than to the health 
country life she sees none. Don’t bo uneasy, and eonrcnitbicl- of his tenants. Nothing had ever 
linn-fiver; I certainly shall not go unless I can do it , been dimeJo beautify the place, and it was about 
safely.” . | as comfortless and tasteless a looking range of 

The little one was now' quietly asleep, nestling 1 poor folks’ dwellings as was to he seen in JLigh- 
down in its pink-lined oot, and looking, although . gate. The furniture, which told of better days, 
pale, quite free from" pain. The father left liis # atlhough scanty, was, however, clean and well kept, 
wile kneeling by the cot side; her beautiful figure the lloor well scrubbed, and thooonrsc bedding and 
had never looked to him so lovely; and, return- Quilt neat and wholesome. There were four little 
ing from the door os he was about t<f quit the children besides Allan’s first acquaintance, the 
room, lie went up to her, nn<l» kissing her fondly, curly-licndcd hoy, and of these four there was not 


one who had nnl a clean, healthy face, the baby alone 
looking sickly nml diseased. Around and about 
all was spread a mantle of homo peace. The poor 
hard-working wife and mother of that family knew 
no weariness in her labour 06 love. Day and night 
did she toil to keep, as she said, a eomlortable home 
over her good man’s head ; and poverty anil sick¬ 
ness, which would, under less happy influences, have 
driven many men to t!ie heft 1 shop or gin palace, 
had in their case only served to hind them closer 
; together, and to make their journey of life, alls it 
j the path was thorny, a journey of peace and love. 

“ Do yon think, sir”—and her voice faltered— 


solved to use a larger portion of his ample means ; " do you think she’ll wear through it r" ” 

than he had hitfttrto considered needful, for the , “I am afraid (<fc her; let me see, how old is 

benefit of his poor neighbours. In one cottage she?" 

four families, all having one or more members of; •“ I fare ashamed to tell her age, sir, she’s such 
it ill of low fever, dwelt .in a condition of wretch- a mite of a thing. She’s turned four months, sir, 
edness and dirt which he had scarcely conceived come Monday." 

possible. In another there was a *poor cabinet Four months! the ago m In's own pretty baby 

maker with a broken'leg, and a family of sickly in her pink-lined rot at home, 

children, whose poor, shiftless wife spent her time “ You look tired ; I am atraid the nursing tries 
in constant complaints and indolent discontent, you." 

preferring a gossip with her next-door neighbour, “ Hess you, sir, not a bit. I tliink ’lis the greater 
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| j comfort both to mother and child, when they can 

I rest no other ways.” 

, “ Have you no one that can help yon ? ” ^ 

j “No, sir. Least-ways, no one I can like to 

I I trust baby to. You see, hearts may be very kind, 

! and wills good enough, but no bundling can bc 4 
i so gentle like as a iputher’s; and then I think, 

' i bless it, I mayn’t have it long, and I grudge every 
i moment of its little life, I do." 

: j Her husband now came in from work. Ho was 
I a labour-soiled, muscular-k>oking fellow, a brick¬ 
layer. Hut, stained with his day’s worl^ he was, 

, and somewhat uncouth, as the Norfolk poor con¬ 
fessedly arc, there was a tenderness and delicacy 
in his manner, as, looking over his shoulder when 
ho had drawn the doctor to the door, ho said : 

“What do you think, sir?” The sign from 
* l)r. Ellison was discouraging, as he said with 
• -••earnestness, “ Can’t you do nothing lor her, sir ? 
Tho mother's life is bound up in that child.” 

• “ I will do ull that is in my power, you many be 
sure. Let your wile have plenty of nourishment," 
lio said, putting a coin into his hand; “ that will 
: bo the child’s best medicine, and I will see you 

to-morrow.” • 

; The rough fellow thunke^ him heartily, mid, 

I smiling at the little coin, said, “ Ah, sir, if it 
1 hadn’t been for a good wife I should have spent 
I this where, thank God and her, I never enter. A 

I good thing is a good wife, sir, as no ono can tell 

■! hotter than .1. She makes this place, though ’tia 

: but a poorish sort of a house, always bright and 

: I clean ’gainst I come home.” He did not know 

t he was talking in the presence of his landlord, mid 
j was full of apologies when lie found it was the 
1 ! case ; but Allan resolved to take tile hint, mid Dr. 

| Ellison’s carriage being in waiting for, him at the 
i end of the laue, they parted. 

| It was now seven o’clock, tho baby slill slept, 

II and Marion was rolling away to the evening party 

I dressed as gay as a butterfly, and as though there- 
j were no such thing as sickness or death in tho 
world. 


COUNT NESSELRODE. 

Seven cities contended fof the honour of having 
given birth to Homer, and four nations, it is said, 
might lay claim to the veteran diplomatist of St. 
Petersburg. Count Nesselrodo was born in 1770, 
of German pnrents in the service of Russia, on 
board an English ship in sight of Lisbon, where 
for some time his father discharged the lunctioiis 
of au ambassador. Ho was descended from an 
ancient Hanoverian family, n branch of which had 
settled in Livonia. His father, while at one time 
acting as the representative of the empress Cathe¬ 
rine ii at the court of the dukes of Wurlemborg, 
had the good fortune to negotiate the marriage of 
the grana-duke Paul with n princess of the ducal 
family; and it is to this circumstance especially 
that the Nesselrodes owo the imperial favour en¬ 
joyed under successive reigns, and continued to 
them, at the instance‘of the empress-mother, by 
the late czar Nicholas, even when his policy in re¬ 
gard to western Europe was opposed to that of his 
predecessor Alexander. 

Livonia is ono of those provinces of tho vast 


Russian empire, which, from their historical tradi¬ 
tions, their customs and tendencies, have more of 
the German than Muscovite character. When, 
after the reign of Peter the Qreat, the spirit of 
foreign civilisation began its struggle with the 
barbarism of ancient Russia, the Liwmian gentle¬ 
men played au important part at court. Not suf¬ 
ficiently German to be completely estranged from 
Russian interests, nor sufficiently Russian to join 
in the discontent of the Muscovites against the 
successors of the great czar, the emperors sought 
their support, and endeavoured to attach them to 
themselves either in the army or the administra¬ 
tion. Thq young Nesselrodo had his share of 
imperial benefactions. He studied first at Bf. 
Petersburg, nt the college of the Gardes-Nobks, 
and entered tho servico on the death of Catherine. 
Ho received an officer’s commission in the guards 
of tho emperor Paul, and was soon appointed ono 
of his aides-de-camp by that prince; but at Use 
close of a few years lie quitted the army to follow 
his father’s career. 

Europe was ndw heaving with commotion ; tho 
nutions vipro looking to Prance, and in the thun¬ 
ders of her revolution expected the advent ol 
some new law of liberty and brotherhood; kings 
I trembled for their sceptres; and the dogs of war 
let loose were hounded ou alike by fear, ambition, 
and frenzied enthusiasm. Tho czar, alarmed by 
this successful promulgation of popular principles, 
arrayed himself in league agninst the new repub¬ 
lic, and marched his troops to the sunny south and 
across the glaciers of Switzerland, thus for tho 
first time retreading the path of the Scythian 
hordes, and kindling the imagination of ids 
soldiers with dreams of conquest, as they carried 
back to their cold and barren steppes remem¬ 
brances of tbc rich cities and luxuriant plains of 
Italy. The divisions of the cabinets of'St. Petnv- 
burg and Vienna frustrated, however, the hopes of 
the coalition. Gradually the violent haired wind h 
Paul had conceived against the revolution cluing, d 
into profound admiration for the man whose 
genius directed tho destinies of Prance. Peace 
was not only concluded, but intimate relations 
were established between the Russian and French 
cabinets. Markoff was sent to Paris in the capa¬ 
city of ambassador, and count Nesselrode, who 
, had been p~cviously employed by the government, 

; was attached to this embassy. His attention was 
; principally occupied by the negotiations that were 
, set on foot to secure the armed neutrality of the 
north, and that ultimately provoked the naval 
, battle of Copenhagen. At this period Nesselrode 
was in the ilower of his age, and with all the 
ardour of youth threw himself into the pleasures 
' and amusements of the court. Paris, under the 
, vigorous administration of tho fret consul; rejoic¬ 
ing in a new life, and gay as q spring morning 
\ after blustering storms, was thd'scene of incessant 
, a, 'd splendid festivities. Paul, true to the dreams 
of his imperial ancestors, plotted with Napoleon 
. tkc invasion of India; the one was to pour liis 
Cossacks and his Tartars down the Afghanistan 
defiles, the other to disembark in the Persian ‘gulf, 
and retrace the steps of the conquering Macedo¬ 
nian. These visions were suddenly dissipated by 
the death of the czar, who, after the manner of 
i Russian sovereigns, was strangled by his nobles. 
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llis son Alexander succeeding him, soon re¬ 
versed the helm of affairs; the intimacy between 
Russia and France gradually cooled, and came at 
at last to an open rupture. Nesselrode, with the 
other members of the embassy, was recalled ; but 
higher honours,awaited him at home, lor, on his 
return to St..Petersburg, he was admitted by the 

• emperor to his most secret counsels. Alexander 
was not slow to recognise in his secretary a re¬ 
markable aptitude for negotiation, a clear jnsight, ! 
a subtle, well-instructed mind; in tine, all that 
was requisite for the successful execution of the 
imperial will. Nesselrode accompanied the em¬ 
peror in the unfortunate campaign of 1805, ending 
in the defeat of Austerlitz, and was closely associ¬ 
ated with him in succeeding movements—watch¬ 
ing the subsequent overthrow gf Prussia, and with 
still deeper interest the .struggle consummated by I 
the desperate and doubtful battle of Eylau. Then | 
followed the conferences of Tilsit, when the two ' 
emperors met; the one, as tfio Titans piled the ; 
mountains on each other, with rude, restless blows ' 
making kingdoms his stepping-stones to universal 
dominion; the other, by skilful diplomacy, draw¬ 
ing the meshes round his unsuspecting victim, and 
striking in tjie moment that- insured bis aim j but 
both equally selfish, equally desirous of territorial i 
aggrandisement. Nesselrode remained on the 
scene throughout, until the conferences of Erfurt, ] 
when once again the Russian eagle, hovering over ; 
the banners of France, wished to alight on them 
and be borne to net? conquests. 

At this time the court, tho nobility, and the na¬ 
tion were divided into three parties. Tho first, 
exclusively Russian, with the empress-mother at 

. its heqd, was opposed to an alliance with Napo¬ 
leon, without, however, desiring war. Tho sc- i 
cond, generally* known as the Greek or oriental j 
party, aspired to the occupation of Constantinople, ; 
and advocated the .frccfloAi of Greece, and an ex- 
tension of territory on the frontiers of Persia and . 
India. Of these views tho count Capo d'lstria 
was the chief exponent, and to him and \jis sup- ; 
porters Napoleon at Erfurt shewed himself tho 
most favourable. The third pifrty was to some 
extent tho creation* of count Nesselrode, tho solo 
aim of whose policy was to preserve a just medium 
between the two extremes; but, as yet, during 
these contentions, his name luid not fcccorao a 
word of power in Europe. 

False professions only alternated with open hos¬ 
tilities. All Germany had sunk exhausted with 
repeated conflicts, and across its prostrate thrones 
we next find the two great neighbouring nations 
silently girding themselves for a trial of strength. 
Secret jealousies and covert acts of wrong are 
hut the preludo to proud defiauco and deadly 
strife. At the bidding of the parvenu Napoleon, 
the French armie^sweep like a fiery tide along 
tho Russian wastes to the olden capital of tho 
czars. The thrice-told tale of desolation and car- : 
nage, of despair, defiant and triumphant, bf the 
elements warring with the invader, and chilling 
iuto death looks that were glowing with conquest : 
and hope, need not be here repeated. Rut then it 
was that tho star of Nesselrode stood full in the 1 
ascendant; over the deluge was riding the ark of. 

• his fortunes. It was then that he begtn to treat ! 
directly in tho name of his sovereign with tVio 1 


plenipotentiaries of the diflbreul cabinets. Tho 
movement which repelled Ronnpurlc was rather 
national than military ; the old Muscovite blood, 
and tho savage energy of the race, were the 
real victors. Tho elements of that barbarism 
which Peter the Great had sought to extinguish, 
seemed to revive in strengths and the czar, dread¬ 
ing an Influence that must he fatal to his designs, 
and his influence over the polished courts of 
western Europe, gladly availed himself of tho men 
to whom* lie might inlvifst his fears without risk. 
Though natw “nominally the head of the govern¬ 
ment, as early as 181*2 count Nesselrode in reality 
played a principal part in the great diplomatic 
movements that agitated the world. It was lie 
who. nt lleichenbnch, oil tho loth of June, 181:1, 
concluded, with princo Himlenlmrg and tin* 
baron do Stoin, the nllinnee between Prussia and 
Russia, in a.treaty which was the complement of *" 
that of Jfsdiscli, signed on .the liltli of March. 
The samfi day ho signed, with lord I'uthcart, the* 
convention between Russia nnd England,by which 
the latter power engaged to furnish subsidies dur¬ 
ing the lust six months of the year 1818. Iltil, 
what crowned his reputation wore tho negotiations 
that preceded tho gUiance of Alexander with 
Francis i of Austria. It was at Prague that ho 
first made tho acquaintance of Metternieh, mid 
here, though ho did not appear ns plenipotentiary 
—M. d’Aimtett, a diplomatist of French origin 
being alone credited with full powers—everything 
was transacted in his presence; nnd, as he pos¬ 
sessed tho complete confide nee of his master, lio 
virtually directed tho council, so that tho issue of 
their deliberations was universally ascribed to his 
skill. 

During t*e campaigns of 1813 and 1814 count 
Nesselrode did not quit the emperor Alexander. 
It was he who, on tho 1st of March, 1814, signed 
thc # treaty of the qmtdrnplo alliance at Chanrnont, 
awl who, with tho count do Pnar, decided the fhto 
ofjhc empire. When tho victorious allies entered 
the capital of France, Alexander had not declared 
his views; Nesselrode maintained a profound re¬ 
serve, wishing to fathom tho opinions of those 
around him before he spoke; but never was 1m 
more active, never weae his npartinents more 
crowded. Now Talleyrand came to nrgo tho de¬ 
thronement of Ronapnrtc; now Caulaineourt, to 
sue for favourable terms; and‘now the Rourbons, 
to represent their claims. When, at length, ho 
pronounced for tho restoration, his decision was 
said to have been bought by gqld ; but there is no 
evidence that*he received anything beyond tho 
presents usual on such occasions. 

Nesselrode and his sovereign wcio now in tho 
acme of their glory; the banishment of the mighty 
troubler of the world, and the moderation and 
clemency of tho conquerors, as they relieved tho 
heavy pressure of long years of tyranny and strife, 
extended the influence of Russia, nnd in the 
popular estimation mado her namo to he regarded 
as tho symbol of peace and magnanimity. At the 
congress of Vienna, tho count, on behalf of his 
master, demanded the cession of Saxony to Prussia, 
and scoured a political constitution for Poland that 
placed its crown on tho brow of tho czar. When 
these deliberations were disturbed by the irrnption 
of Ronaparte from Elba, and tho famous declare- 
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tion was drawn up which declared him the outlaw 
of Europe, it was Nesselrode who appended his 
signature. When, after the victory ot Waterloo, 
the Anglo-Prnssian army advanced to the walls of 
Paris, it was he chiefly who opposed the dismem¬ 
berment of the French territory, and strove to 
proportion the indemnity reqnired to the financial 
resources of the country. The holy alliance origi¬ 
nated with Alexander, but Nesselrode was the fa¬ 
cile instrument of bis purposes, and ably developed 
the idea. No easy task? however, was *it to co¬ 
operate successfully amidst so riiaay eventu¬ 
alities, with one whose impressionable nature 
made him wayward and uncertain from day to 
day. 

The count Capo d'Istria enjoyed also a large 
share of the emperor’s confidence, and it has been 
said that when Europe was pacified, Nesselrode 
and Capo d’Istria became implacable enemies. 
The latter, born in the Ionian Isles, ir/ the midst 
of a Greek population, bad frequently- uVgcd their 
deliverance from Turkish oppression, and would 
have incited them to recover their liberty by force 
of arms. The designs of Catherine n were at 
the first simply oriental; at 'a later period she 
endeavoured to adopt a (irman and centralizing 
policy, so taking the first step towards obtaining 
a decided influence in the south'" of Europe: and 
her grandson had adopted the same system; for if 
l’etcr pointed to Constantinople, she did to War¬ 
saw, us a military emporium. The count Capo 
d’lstria now, in his eagerness to free Greece from 
the intolerable yoke of Turkey, sought again fo 
turn the political current into its original east¬ 
ward direction ; and Alexander, as he had achieved 
a position in tho west, lent a half-sympathising 
ear to his entreaties, mid almost restored to draw 
the sword for the emancipation of Ills co-religion¬ 
ists. England mid Austria dissuaded him; and 
Nesselrode, the sworn friend <)f Metternieh, pleaded 
for a repressive, anti-revolutionary policy, lest an 
insurrection against the Porte should prove the 
omen of another crusade, in which democracy 
should triumph over royalty throughout the con¬ 
tinent. While he still hesitated, an insurrection 
broke out in Spain, and another in Piedmont ; 
and, as if completely to .paralyse the imperial in¬ 
clinations, Nesselrode disclosed the existence of 
a conspiracy amongst the officers of his own guard. 
The congress of Troppau, followed by those of 
Laybach, and Verona, was the natural consequence 
of these new complications. The couut, accom¬ 
panying the empeyor, directed the negotiations 
with his usual ability; and Capo d'Istria was in¬ 
debted to Greece for his complete disgrace. 

From that time (1821) Nesselrode had the solo 
control of tho department of foreign affairs, and 
remained without a rival in the utfections and 
confidence of his sovereign,. Hat Alexander not 
long afterwards was summoned from the scene, 
dying at Taganrog, on tho sea of Azof. The 
grand-duke Nicholas ascended the throne arfiidst 
the tumult of a revolt, which was speedily quelled. 
His policy differed t essentially from that of his 
brother; nnd as it developed, from his _ decided 
attitude in reference to tho East, modified his 
relations with the western powers. He was wise 
enough to retain about him those who were 
familiar with public affairs; and so to realise the 


full advantage which despotic governments enjoy 
from the long continuance in office of their greatest 
statesmen. Nesselrode now showed how easily 
lie could renounce a system, when more powerful 
interests impelled him to another course. There 
was, however, a sufficient alteration in tho state 
of affairs, if not to justify the change, at least to 
lessen his scruples; the revolutionary spirit, after, 
a few convulsive struggles, appeared to have sunk 
disheartened and dying; while, on the other hand, 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to restrain 
the old Muscovite energies that sought an outlet 
in aggression and violence. A war with Turkey 
followed ■ as' among the first results of this new 
policy, and principally occupied the attention of 
the cabinet till 1820, when tho outbreak in Paris 
and the expulsion of the Bourbons created fresh 
alarm, and induced a temporary return to the prin¬ 
ciples of the holy alliance. 

The name of count Nesselrode is associated with 
all the great events which have modified the 
political condition of Europe from that period to 
the present time; and to retrace livs career in its 
aims and results would be to write the history of 
liis age. lie has lived to hold office under four 
successive monarclis, and to maintain an ascend¬ 
ancy in the councils of his country for nearly half 
j a century. The part which he has played in recent 
transactions is fresh in the memory of all—how, 
with the weight of more than fourscore years upon 
I him, his skilled and subtlo pen has been employed 
| to justify the ambition of Russia, and by falsehood 
! and sophistry to palliate a policy as aggressive as 
suicidal. Would that his old age had been other¬ 
wise occupied—that he had remained “ the admired 
of all admirers” in the frequented saloon, receiving 
the homage of genius and bcanty, without a care 
to check his affabilities or irritate ■ the natural 
restlessness of his manner. Time 'cannot long 
delay to close his career. It is too late for him 
now to attain an independent position; he 1ms 
developed rather than originated ideas, been the 
intelligent instrument rather than the creator of 
a policy ; but he will go down to the grave as one 
of the greatest "bf modern diplomatists—as the 
right-hand'man of the czars. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 

Close befyre my window is a largo grave-yard, 
nnd in looking out upon it the other day 1 was 
struck with the vigorous appearance of the 
young grasses and early flowers which were 
nursling into life over the newly closed graves. 
Here whole generations of men had gono down to 
the dust; but fair nnd noble youtliB hud carried 
them to their resting-place, and hopefu 1 children 
j with radiant faces played around. Nature np- 
I peaved fresh and young noit', as in. the morning 
| of her creation, and her vigour as unexhausted 
| as it was when Adam first surveyed the garden 
i of Eden. By an effort of the imagination, how- 
. ever, I was enabled to pass below the vital soil, 

: and beneath it discover those monuments of 
■ antiquity which the geologist lias excavated, in 
the shape of tho extinct monsters .that nature 
; erected in the early part of her pristine life; when 
, sometimes, as if in sport, she bent and crum- 
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pled up the thielc and stubborn strata of rocks, 
and formed the little hills and valleys ; or when, 
at other times, as if in wrath, she opened fiery 
mouths to pour out huge rivers of Java, raised 
mountains or islands, or snnlf continents to the 
bottom of the sea"; while amidst all these changes 
there was one vast procession of living creatures, 
beginning with the most simple organisms, and 
ending in that grand consummation oMicr efforts 
—man. Neither was there the least confusion in 
this, for over it presided One wh*sc eye never 
slumbers, hut who gives daily life and bread to 
all, from the least unto the greatest. 

AmongRt the vast concourse of animals that 
have passed away, after having discharged their 
appointed functions, there are perhaps none 
more remarkable than what are called the 
pachyctermstous,* or thick-skinned animals. Ho 
far as our prescnt^coldgical discoveries enable us 
to judge, wo infer that their remains are to he 
found in almost all parts of the world : and al¬ 
though the species differ, still some ’type of 
remarkable form and Structure may always be 
disejrcrcd. In England the rerqains of the 
great fossil elephant are very fcommon, portions 
of some hundreds Laving been found. In France 
the Paleolherium and other animals of their kind 
are frequently met with, in the Eliifie valley the 
remains of that most gigantic of all quadrupeds, 


4ho Pinotheriuni, were discovered by professor 
Xvnnpp. in the most, northern parts of JiuNsia, 
on the borders of the Frozen ()cean, the hones of 
the Mastodon, and even the body, have been 
found in a remarkable state of preservation. 
America Booms to be rich in those treasures of 
a buried world. Fomvcnring at the north pole, 
the bones of the Mastodon are found in great 
abundance, down even to the gulf of Mexico. 
Nor is South America destitute of these organic 
treasures: on the margins of the great rivers 
tiial intersect that country, the bones of that 
ungainly and strange.animal, the Alaernnehenia, 
are found, and not far from them tho relies of 
tbe Mylodon and Megatlicriuni. A uslrulia pre¬ 
sents us with the gigantic fossil Kangaroo, nnd 
New Zealand with her large wingless bird, the 
Dinornis. Neither is Asia less rich m those 
priceless treasures—the Sivnlhcrium, and other 
animals, representing the same huge forms of 
animal life in India. "We are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the geology of Africa; but, 
fromlhe few fossils of gigantic hippopotami which 
have been found, we may infer that that country 
has been equally favoured with all others in the 
production of nil irnal life. In the remainder of 

this article we shall recall to our imagination the 
existence of some of those remarkable creatures, 
and endeavour to familiarise our readers with 
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t!u' form and structure of a few of the inhabitants 
of (he earth, who browned upon its pastures long 
before man ever trod upon it. 

It, js not a little remarkable that the two most 
important cities in the world, Paris nnd London, , 
stand upon tho most interesting spots to geoloj ‘ 
•psls that have over yet been discovered. Under : 
each there was once a beautiful lake, ‘on the 1 
shores of which lived animals of strango form 
and appearance. Lot us cut through the mass 
of accumulated strata upon which Paris now 
siands, and go down to those times .when other | 
and si range creatures walked over tho spot ! 
where the gay Parisians nt present promenade. I 

The first thing that we encounter is the ver- 
ihint soil, which is rich nnd fruitful; but under 
this easing is a bed of fresh-water limestone, 
which abounds in fresh-wafer shells. The city 
is built of this stone, which has' bee.n cut from 
the rock in subterranean quart ies ; those quar- 
*rics have long been used a.* charnel houses, and 
contain the hones of tens of thousands of people 
piled ii]> in runs, in many places corresponding 
with the streets above. Paris, the gay and 
beautiful city, is built with tho dead'inhabitants 
of the groat lake, and stands upon whole gene¬ 
rations of its own citizens; but deeper down 
than this iimestono tomb is anothor bed or 
layer of marl nnd sandstone, which was de¬ 
posited there when it was the bottom of the sea. 
This a 1 so >s the grave of millions of marine 
animals ; but in still older times there had been 
a lake of fresh water on the same spot, which luujl 
left a thick bed ot gypseous marl, in which are 
buried the bones of hundreds of thousands of 
once living creatures ,- and before this lime the 
sea had been here, tor this lake rcstedwpon a bed 
of shells which had been left there by the ocean, 
and the ocean itself had (lowed over a bed of 
plastic clay, which owes its origin to some yld 
l.i 1- e or river which stood or flowed there in ngen 
still more remote. Thus, the Paris basin ,is 
composed of live great beds or layers, three of 
winch owe their origin to fresh water, and two 
to the sea. 

During what wo may term the middle period, 
and when the lake above referred to was in 
existence, lived tho Pnleolherium.or ancient wild 
beaut. It had a thick skin, and was about the 
size of a horse, butfrathcr stunted and clumsy 
in appearatico; on each foot were three long 
toes, rounded, and without claws. The upper 
jaw was longer than tho kiwor, like that of the 
tapir. The animal was herbivorous, and, judg¬ 
ing by the skull, possessed no very high share 
of intelligence. 

AVe say nothing of the Anoplothcrium, and 
other animals of the same speeies, which lived 
along with it, but pass on to, the middle lthine 
valley, and oshumo tho bones of tho Dinotho¬ 
rium. Paleontology has made us so well ac¬ 
quainted with the relative proportions of t'ho 
animal structure, that, having found the head 
and femur (thigh bone), wo are enabled to recon¬ 
struct the whole animal, and recall not only its 
appearance, but its habits and instincts also. In 
point of size the Dinotlierium is far beyond any¬ 
thing that tho animal creation has yet presented 
us with: the body is barrel-shaped, like that of 


the hippopotamus; it is, however, more than ! 
twenty feet long nnd fifteen high, has a short 
trunk, longer than that of the tapir, but shorter 
than the elephant’s. It has largo and heavy 
tusks, suspended from the lower instead of the | 
upper jaw, where they would have the support 
of the muscles of the neck; and some idea may ; 
Ije formed of the enormous power of the animal, • j 
when wc stato that those tusks, with the bone j 
they were embedded in, weighed above WXfihs., : 
and were no doubt used for the purpose of 
digging. 1 The lpgs were great pillars ton feet 
high. 

Such was 'another of tho inhabitants of Europe 
in olden times; but, in proceeding towards the I 
north, wc arc by no means losing the tract of 
those great animals which have, since their re¬ 
storation, excited so much attention. The first 
of them which was discovered was a Mastodon, 
which had been embedded in the iee for ages, 
and was found after a brisk thaw by a poor 
Russian fisherman. Tho Russians called it a 
mammoth, supposing that it had burrowed under 
the ground like a mole; but it has since been j 
found that the mastodon is an animal of a dis¬ 
tinct species, and that at one t'imc large herds of 
them went every yoar towards tho polo during 
the summer, and returned into the more tern- j 
perate regions, and more particularly to tho great I 
salt “ lioke” of Ohio during the winter. Tho 
temperature of the polar regions must, however, i 
at that time, havo differed very much from whs t ' 
it is now, or those largo animals could nover 
! have found food to support them there during ! i 
tho warmest summer. ! 

Although in nppearauce tho animal was sora.;- , i 
thing like the elephant, the size was at least I 
double that of the largest speehmns of that j 
quadruped. The one found by the Russian was | 
covered with a coat of long hair, and must, j 
when alive, havo been a very noble creature. We j 
know more particulars of this animal from the j 1 
fuct tlmj, after being encased in ice for thou- i 
sands of years, tiro skin still retained the hair 
upon it, tho ficsli teas eaten by the wild animals, 
nnd one of' tho pupils of the eyes is still pre¬ 
served in the museum of St. Petersburg. ; 

From the great number of bones which are 
known to'exist in the northern part of Russia 
and America, it is supposed that hundreds of I 
thousands of mastodons must have perished at j 
the same time, in consequence of some great re- 1 
volution of nature, or tho early setting in of 
winter, which prevented their returning again 
to the milder regions of the south. Upon the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean there is said to be flu 
island composed entirely of those mastodon 
bones; and the inhabitants of' Siberia make ex¬ 
cursions during the sutamer - and collect tho 
tusks, which arc brought into tho ivory markets 
of Europe. The lady who wears an artificial tooth 
may perhaps have in her mouth a relic of one of 
tlmse noble animals which perished agos ago be¬ 
yond the arptic circle. 

Great ns was tho size, and enormous as must 
havo been tho strength, of those quadrupeds, 
still there were others, which iu some points 
of physical development far exceeded them. 
Amongst tho most rcmarkablo of these was tho 




Megatherium, or great Sloth of South America. 
The pelvis of this animal is one of the most 
niasSTve bony structures that the world has ever ' 
seen. It is not so much tho size, os the 
strength of tho animal that is indicated by those 
colossal bonej.^ .It lived upon vegetables ; and 
so great was its power, that it pulled up largo 
trees by the "roots, to be enabled to reach the 
* upper branelxcB. Having with its vast claws 
broken the ground around tho tree, it rose upon 
its haunches, when, using its tail, which was 
three feet in circumference, as a third leg or 
prop, and taking the tree in its powerful embrace, 
it rocked it to and fro, to loosen the.roots, until, 
gathering up all its strength, it lifted it "from tho 
ground. Sinco those creatures passed away 
from tho great "Pampas, tho world has seen 
nothing to equal them in poin’t of pure physical 
power. 

fn India tho thick-skinned animals of the 
gigantic order wero represented by tho Siva- 
therium, a creature of enormous size and sin¬ 
gular form, J ho head being ofl very peculiar ; 
shape. it had a trunk" shorter tlym the 
elephant's, and just abovo it two horns not 
unlike those of the rhinoceros; but on the, 
top of the Head a pair of large horns or antlers 
branched out on either side like those of the 
stag. The bulk of the body was very large, 
and the whole structure indicated prodigious 
strength. In olden limes those animals asso-' 
dated with others now extinct, such as the ' 
gigantic fossil Giralfe, and wandered in largo 
herds over tho continent of Tndia. | 

We aro entirely indebted to science for our , 
. knowledge of ihoso extraordinary creatures; 
add if lia? taken many great and zealous; 
labourers ta restore them to tho world's natural 
history. One has devoted his life to tho study , 
of the rocky crust of lhc*earth, nnd pointed out, 
the strata in which they are found; another ! 
has gathered together tho fragments of the 
bones, and reconstructed the body; whilst a j 
third lias examined the floral productions of the ' 
age, and indicated the food oivwhinh thoy fed; 
and thus, by the- aid of tho lithdlpgist, the ; 
palaeontologist, and the botanist, the grave of a I 
buried world is opened and tho dead come j 
forth. _ _• 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

SECOND 8EEIES. 

LESSON III.—FORMATION Of HABITS. 

§ 1. What is practised, that Kill he learnt. 

You have seen, then, that it is by the practice of 
what is good, on a rigtit principle, that good habits 1 
arc formed. .Mere, reading, and listening, and 
talking on the subject, vtfll no more make you a 
virtuous man, if yoif do not earnestly sot yourself ’ 
to practise, through divine help, the duties you ' 
know, than listening to a physician’s advice, and 
looking at his medicine, without taking it, would j 
restore a sick man to health. The patient would,! 
iu thi^case, be neither .the better no i the worse j 
for the physician’s advice. But it is not so with ' 
ono who ha% been accustomed to hear moral and ! 
. religions discourses without acting upon them.; 
He will be much the worse for them, because he 


will lm\c become hardnnd against recoiling 
, any profitable iuipr«t«io» from discourses that 
might strongly impress a person hearing them /'or 
the lirst time. " Familiarity," says the proverb, 

“ breeds contempt." You may observe iu travel¬ 
ling on a railroad, how the young cattle rim away 
1*1 terror from the engine; labile those that haul 
often seen it pass, go on quietly grazing, and do 
not regard it. And even so, one ivbo has hien ac¬ 
customed Ip be a "hearer of tho word, uinl no! a 
doer," will acquire more and more of tho same 
kind of " familiarity.” 

It might seem unnecessary to remind any one 
thatwlmt you practise, that you will learn." 
Rut so it is, that many persons seem to expect to 
lenrn one thing by practising another very dif¬ 
ferent thing. What misleads them is, that tln v 
speak loosely of being “ accustomed to " such and 
sueli a thing j andYorget that, two persons may have « 
been botlwfl them conversant about the very same 
oJ/< c/s',«niul.yet may have acquired opposite habits, * 
from being accustomed to act in opposite ways. 

; Suppose, for instance, that there is iu your 
neighbourhood a loud hell that is rung very curly 
every morning to call the labourers in soino grojil 
manufactory. At first, and for some time, your 
rest will bo broken fy it; but if you accustom 
yourself to lie still, and try to compose yourself, 

' yon will become in a few days so used to »/, that. 

if will not even wake you. Hut any one who 
' makes a point of rising immediately at tho call, 
will become so used to it, in the opposite way, that 
the sound will never fail to rouse him from the. 

[ deepest sleep. Roth will have been accustomed to 
, tho same bell, but will have formed opposite habits 
from their conlrdry modes of action. 

And we er.ay see the sumo thing even iu tho 
training of brute animals. For instance, of sport- 
i ing dogs, there uro somo, such os the grey- 
j hound, that are trained to pursue hares; and 
; o^itra which arc trained to stand motionless when 
they come upon a lniro, even though they see it 
running before them. Now both kinds are ac- 
cusltmed to hares; nnd both have originally tho 
! same instiuctB; for all dogs have an instinctive 
tendency to pursue game. Hut the one kind of 
I dog has always been encouraged to run idler a 
; hare, and the other has always been chastised if it 
attempts,to do so, and libs been trained to stand 
still. • 

§ 2. Opipositc Habits acquired among the same 
Things. 

In like manner, of two persons who have been 
accustomed to the sight of much human misery, 
one who has been used to pass it by without any 
1 effort to relieve it, will becomo careless nnd har¬ 
dened to such spectacles; while another, who has 
been in the practice of relieving sufferers, will ne- 
" quire a strong liabit of endeavouring to afford 
' relief. These two persons will both have been 
accifStomed to the same objects, but will have nc- 
\ qnired opposite habits. So, also, if you are accus- 
i tomed to talk about virtue, »nd to listen to dis- 
' courses on the subject, and to peruse, for instance, 

! such lessons as these now before you, without 
! acting on what you say, and hear, and read.yon 
; will acquire a habit of talking etc. without acting. 
Whoever, therefore, is not the better for such 
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s!uilico, will assuredly be the worse for them. 
\n,l if you are accustomed to read the biblc, 
ii*lu*r without careful attention, or without striv¬ 
ing to bring 1 into your daily life what you learn 
fmm it, you will become insensible to what it 
{'■aches. If, on the contrary, you make a practice 
of applying in your, own conduct what yon hear 
and read, you will acquire a practical habit. By 
talking, or listening, or reading, you will learn 
to talk, or to listen, or to read; by attending, you 
will learn to attend; and*by acting, you will learn 
to act. ,, 

A person who has acquired a habit of letting 
all bis religious and virtuous sentiments evaporate 
in words, instead of being brought into practice 
in bis life, resembles the “ barren fig tree,” which 
was blasted by our Lord’s command, to furnish an 
instructive emblem. A tree that is in a torpid 
and leafless state in the winter frost, puny be roused 
into vigorous life and fruitfulness by the summer 
sun anil warm showers. Hut much mow -hopeless 
is one which is in a stale of active vegetation, yet 
bears " no fruit, but leaves only such a tree is a 
picture of the man who is not ignorant or thought¬ 
less respecting morality and religion,‘but who lets 
all bis knowledge and lys thoughts on such 
subjects be wasted in barren talk—“ leaves," 
i without fruit. Such persons, however, sometimes 
| attract more notice, and gain more admiration 
i from the inexperienced, than those who talk less, 
and do more. For yon may observe that, in a 
steam-engine, the steam makes a much louder 
whi/./.ing when it is til ojf and the wheels arc 
standing still, than when it is quietly acting on 
the machinery. 

Again, the custom of being present at public 
worship, with ail earnest and devout.,attention to 
the service, tends to cherish a habit of devotion ; 
but the oflener n person is present at a servioc 
which lie does not attend ■to, the more lie will 
acquire of a habit of inattention to that service. 
And those who have been made familiar with {.he 
words of scripture, without being accustomed to 
attend to the meaning, or to bring its lessons into 
practice, will acquire a habit of such unprofitable 
reading. Such habits are often acquired in child¬ 
hood, by those who liavo,,bcen habitually brought 
to church at a very early age, before it was pos¬ 
sible for them to take part in, or to understand 
what was said; and who have used tlie biblo as 
a mere reading-book, or have been accustomed to 
read it as if there was some virtuo in the mere act 
of perusal. And these .will have, in after life, a 
troublesome and difficult task in u.ilearuing such 
a habit. This difficulty is created by the course 
pursued by well-meaning friends, whose wish is to 
accustom them early to pious exercises, and who 
overlook the obvious truth, that ** what you 
practise, that you will learn j” and that you cannot 
learn one thing by practising another quite con¬ 
trary to it. 

In the smaller affairs of daily life, hardly any 
one ever commits such blunders as are often made 
in the most important matters. Every one would 
see, far instance (to recur to the examples given 
just above) the absurdity of expecting that by 
being accustomed to hear a bell, and to lie still at 
the sound, be would acquire the habit of imme¬ 
diately rising whenever it rang. 


§ 3. Progress in forming a virtuous Character. 

You will pereeive, then, that it must be swwork 
of some labour and difficulty to form good moral 
habits—especially for those who have to unlearn 
evil habits. The chief part, however, of this dif¬ 
ficulty will be (as was above printed out) in the 
beginning of a right course. Many 1 things which 
t.t first cost much and painful self-denial, will 
afterwards, when the habit has been formed, be 
practised with case, and even with pleasure. 

And each particular act will then become less an 
art of virtue, while at the same time the character 
of virtue will have been the more confirmed. For 
instance; take the case of a youth who had been 
brought up among thieves, and bad been accus¬ 
tomed to pilfering, and encouraged in it by his vile 
nssoeiates, but who has been received (as many 
have been) into one of the ragged schools, and has 
there received a good moral and religious training, 
lie will, for a time, have, of course, a great inward 
struggle against his forma habits. Such a youth 
was on one occasion entrusted by the master, by 
way of trial, with somo gold to'get changed, 
which Re could easily have carried off. When he 
honestly brought the change, his schoolfellows 
were overjoyed; and we have reason to believe 
that the holy angels rejoiced with them at this 
victory over evil habits. (Luke xv. 10.) It was 
in him—brought up as he had been—a great aid. 
of virtuo to resist the temptation, lint to a per¬ 
son who bad been always honestly brought up (and 
! probably to that same youth, a few years later) 

■ there would not be even any temptation. Such a 
j one would not so much as think of stealing; mid 
I therefore it would not be accounted an act of virtue 
| in him to refrain from it. But this would be, rot 
| from bis being a less virtuous character, but on 
tlio contrary, from his being fully confirmed in that 
character. 

§ d. Virtue a Struggle 'of Good against Evil. 

And so it is with other habits. Virtue, therefore, 
appears to consist in a struggle, and a success!.•d 
struggle, of good against evil. Moral goodness is not 
called virtue, whese there is no temptation to be re¬ 
sisted—no 'evil tendency or weakness to be overcome. 
And accordingly, while we attribute to the Deity the 
highest moral perfection, and speak of his goodness, 
it would oliock auy one to speak of him as a virtu¬ 
ous being. It would sound degrading, ns implying 
some evil tendency to be resisted, or at least some 
weakness to be overcome. But man, in this his 
state of trial nnd discipline, can never so com- 
| plclcly extinguish all faulty tendencies, and throw 
j oft’ all infirmities, as to be exempt from the need of 
enre, and vigilance, and self-control, and firmness 
! against temptation. Man’s goodness, in Bhort, 

: must, in this life, consist in virtue. „ 

I - Accordingly, our estimate of the virtue displayed 
: in any act depends much on tlie difficulty to be sur- 
| mounted, the temptations to be withstood, etc. If, 
j for instance, any one decides justly in some cause 
! in which he has no interest, and where both the 
parties are strangers to him, we think little of the 
virtue of 'justice displayed by him. But if he 
j decides fairly in some case where he has to sacri- 
i fice his own interests, or do violence to bis 
, feelings; or if lie reduces himself to poverty by 
1 giving up an estate to one whom lie thinks 
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| entitled to it, when lie might safely and without 1 

i discredit have kept it, this we commend as a ' 

i virtuous act. And thus the person commended 
j hy the Psalmist, is, He that sweareth to his own ' 

; hurt, and changeth not.” (Pa. xv. t.) So also we ; 

i hardly accounV ‘veracity ns virtuous when a j 

' mau tells truth in some case where there is no* I 

j • thing to he gained by falsehood; but only when i 

i by telling the truth he exposes himself to loss, or ' 

■ danger, or discredit. And the like in other cases. ! 

And bunco the great advantage of onj having ; 

1 placed before us the example of the apostles and 

I other early disciples, who were, as they tell ns, 

: ‘•men of like passions" with ns; that is, subject 

I to the same infirmities and trials. 

; § 5. Imitation of our heavenly Father. 

We arc, indeed, told to imitate our heavenly ] 
•Father. Rut then it is only the divine acts that 
man can imitate. We are told to bo “ merciful ! 

! even as our Father in heaven is merciful,’’ and j 
1 to be, as lie is, “ kind to the .unthankful and 
flic evil.” " ■ j 

i The greatest difference in the naturt of two 
beings is no reason against our holding up the arts j 
of the one "Us an example to the other. Indeed, , 
the acts of some brute animals (such as the ant 

■ and bee) are often referred to for man’s imitation; 

1 t hough no one supposes tlioso creatures to act from 

any such rational calculation as guides the con- 
i duct of nu industrious and prudent man. And 
indeed, even the very precept, Thou shalt lore 
thy neighbour as thy self," relates only to acts, not 
; to inward feelings. For no one can have an affec¬ 
tion for himself, of the same kind with what we 
’ Seel for another person whom we love. Self- 
love ij; a 'desire for our own welfare, which no 
, rational lieijig can be destitute of, whether he is or 
i is not of an affectionate character. Rut the meau- 
, ing of the precept*is, that ns we seek for our own 
! welfare, as an end, and without any finthor object, 
so, we should in like manner seek for our neigh¬ 
bours’. So also our Lord, in the puraUe of the 
I ‘‘ unjust steward,” sets before'us for imitation an 
example of prudent foretlimigrit; tfymgh no one 
1 cm suppose that it was meant that we-should imi¬ 
tate ilia dishonesty, or net on his motives. 

: Rut in the ease of the apostles, we can imitate, 

not merely their actions, but their inwafd disposi- 

■ tions also, throughout. We see them resisting 
1 strong temptations, and struggling*against and 

subduing their worldly and ambitious desires, and 
their timidity and their feelings of resentment; 

' wo see them giving, when it. impoverished tliem- 
i selves, and refusing gifts which they stood in need 
i of, and facing dangers which they naturally dreaded. 
In short, we see them practising virtue. And 
though*we lftive not their miraculous powers, there 
is no reason for thinking that we are less required, 
or less enabled, than they were, to practise Chris¬ 
tian virtue. As for their miraculous powers of 
1 healing, etc., these were given them for the advan¬ 
tage of others, not for tneir own. Miracles were 
1 necessary as a proof of the divine origin of the 
i gospel. Rut these superhuman* gifts neither im- 

■ plied that the possessors were good Christians, nor 
; necessarily made them so. All the apostles, 

1 Judas Iscariot among the rest, wrought miracles 

during our Lord's abode on earth. * And some of 


the Corinthians nbuied their miraculous powers 
for the purposes of vain display, and made them a 
subject of rivalry and contention. Rut, on the 
other baud, when Paul tells the Romans (who had 
then received no miraculous gifts (Rom. i. 11) that 
‘S if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his ” % (Kom. viii. tft, and when he says to them, 

“ As many as arc led hy the Spirit ot Rod, they 
arc tho sons of God,” it is plain he is specking of a 
far differgntt and fur more valuable kind ol spiritual 
gift—tho moral guidance of tho conscience, and 
improvement'of the character. And this is what 
is equally needed by all Christians in all ages, and 
which all tnay equally obtain. 

Rut. Home people fall into tlu> mistake (which you 
should earefully guard against) of imagining that 
there is something virtuous in the mero barren 
admiration of sojne eminently virtuous diameter, 
and deep reverence for it, without any effort to 
imitate it* Sometimes, indeed, a man will even^ 
flatter 'himself that* there is laudably modest* 
humility in not aspiring to the same high moral 
excellence with some eminently virtuous men that 
are mentioned in history, or actually living among 
ns. And yet perhaps you may hear him apeukiii£pf 
those as men of r.icm^laeij character ; though it is 
plain no one can be, to ns, e.n mplan), unless wo 
endeavour to Jblloui his example. The more we 
admire any virtuous (conduct, if wo do not strive 
' to copy it, as far as is suitable to our situation, the 
more we condemn ourselves. And it is not humble 
modesty, but rather presumptuous confidence, if 
*vc are satisfied without doing our utmost to attain 
; the highest degree of moral excellence that is 
I within our regejj. 

: • .. 

| THE PLACE ])E GREVE AMI) HOTEL 
HE V1LLE. 

• 

f jti; Place de Grove, so called because it is hound- 
erf on tho southern side hy the strand (yreee) or 
shore of the Seine, is a name of ominous import 
in the history of the French people. From time 
immemorial it has been tho gathering-place (if the 
Parisian populace when they had occasion to 
assemble together forsany purpose, whether for 
business, for amusement, or for insurrection. 
Centuries ago, it was the spot whither all persons 
in want of employment betook themselves to offer 
their services in the market. Domestics, labourer.-, 
handicraftsmen, artisans of all kinds, hero ranged 
themselves in ranks foi* the inspection of employ¬ 
ers, who eaifle hither in search of their assistance. 
So old is this custom, that it long ago originated 
an idiom in tho French language, which may he 
found in the oldest dictionaries extant, as well as 
the most modern : we refer to the phrase fa ire 
; yreee (literally, to iqjike strand), which, originating 
from the habit of standing for hire in the Place de 
Gievo, now signifies, mid has signilied tor many 
. generations, the act of seeking employment any- 
I where and under any circumstances. From this 
‘ old custom, which is yet mrfnlained—for we have 
| ourselves witnessed it in the early morning* of 
, summer—wo may form some idea of the character 
! of the jxipular assemblages which have for ages 
1 been held on this truly historical area; and when 
we reflect upon the natural workings of enforced 
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idleness and consequent destitution upon the minds attached to it, however, belongs to the old bnild- 
(J f a „ Ignorant multitude, we need not marvel that ing, and not to the new additions. It was for the 
(he scene of their sufferings has been also that of most part the seat of the executive government, 
d,tii- rebellions and insurrections. into whatever hands that happened to’full, during 

The Place de Grove is an open paved space not the revolution of '80. It lias been the theatre of 
I irgcr than an average London Bquarc, separated some of the most hateful deeds arid nbotninable 
from the river on the. south by a low wall, having treasons, as well as of some of the noblest acts of 
the llotel de Villo on its eastern side, amPto the true patriotism and self-devotion, that have ever 
north and west a number of irregular third-class characterised human conduct. It has been in its 
houses belonging to provision and wine-dealers, lime a royal residence, and the den of the most 
traders and manufacturers. It was flear the sanguinary and atrocious demagogues ; and a true 
centre of this open space that the guillotine made record of what Jias taken place within its walls 
its first appearance before a Parisian mob, in the would comprise, together with much of the history 
earlier days of the reign of terror, and begamthat of modern France, that of some of the strangest 
series of bloody and disgraceful tragedies which mutations of fortune which have ever chequered 
habit soon rendered familiar to the multitude, who the career of the political adventurer. It wit- 
iloeked to the duily executions for recreation and nessed tho overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, 

' pastime. It was here that, at the first outbreak whose decline may be said to have begun under its 
i of the revolution, the unfortuuat'c Tojilon and his roof, when the vacillating Louis xvi, with the cap 
son-in-law IJerthiur wpre inhumanly massacred by of liberty on his hcajl, addressed from one of the 
•a furious gang. It had always been the arena of windows of the Salle du Trono the unruly rab- 
•publie executions, and it may be partly for that ble who had dragged him and bis hapless fa- 
reason that the mob, who dignified their outrages mily from their home to the shambles of Paris, 
by the name of justice, rushed to tho consnrnma- It beheld the rise of Robespierre, who from hence 
(ion of their cruelties without even the forms of issued his decrees and controlled the executive 
hit". To enumerate the frightful atrocities of powers of the nation; and it beheld Jiis sudden 
which the savage populace were from time to time full and ruin, for it was here, in tho very chamber 
(he perpetrators during the course of the first in which lie had held his demoniae councils, that 
revolution, were but to iill our columns with that monster attempted to pnt an end to an exist- 
harrowing recitals of bloody deeds, tho bare cnee,tliedoscof which was tliclierald of tranquillity 
recollection of which is humiliating to humanity, to his appalled and bleeding country. It was from 
History has engraved the sanguinary record on a window of this same council-chamber that the 
bor enduring tablets, and wc need not transcribe, veteran Lafayette, after the revolution of 1830, 
them here. In 1830 the Place de Grove was the presented to the people the citizen king, who was 
scene of repeated rejoicings on the part of the ; destined in his turn, seventeen years after, to 
republicans, whose deputies met there in the even- j follow the example of his predecessor, and to seek 
ing. to report progress and concert operations for in hospitable England an asylum from the spoilers 
the following day. In the middle of March, 1818, of his throne. Of facts like these tho Hotel do 
it \yas the theatre of an ominous outbreak in Villo is the monument and the memorial; and 
support of t ho provisional goysrninent, which held those who desire to localise their knowledge of 
out to the discontented promises which no govern# remarkable events will do well to visit this cele- 
ment could perform. And again on the IGlh of brated building witR a special order, winch is 
the next month, when these promises had failed, easily obtainable on applying by letter for it to tho 
and the deluded masses rose in insurrection, it prefect oi" the Seine: 

was here that tho revolutionists suddenly found On entering the'edifice most strangers will he 
themselves surrounded by two hundred thousand agreeably surprised by the magnificent splendour 
bayonets of the National (Juard, and wore obliged of the interior, which surpasses anything else of 
to retreat, amidst general bootings and derision, the kind to be seen in Paris, and rivals, though on 
foiled and dispirited to thiir homes. a smaller nealc, the brilliance and luxury of the 

It, is nearly thirty-years ago since wc first saw palace of Versailles. The vast additions and 
the Place de Grlivc. It was on the occasion of a improvements made to this grand municipal strnc- 
puhlie execution, which, impelled by the morbid ture are due in the main to Louis Philippe, who 
curiosity of youth, we bajl resolved to witness, seems to have thought that in adding to the 
The guillotine stood within twenty -paces of tlie material glories of their capital he would secure 
wall fronting tho river. We saw its bnleliorly tho loyalty and good-will of his subjects, and 
blade descend upon the necks of two assassins who consequently he spared neither labour nor ex- 
had slain a money-changer in the Palais Royal and ponso in prosecuting that object. Nearly fifteen 
plundered bis hoards of as much gold as they could millions of francs were spent'in bis reign in 
i aery. Tlie horrid ceremony proceeded with ns enlarging the building bud j,F beautifying its 
great solemnity as it is possible to maintain in the interior. Paintings by the finest artists adorn its 
face of a vast multitude—who, on their part, be it walls and ceilings, and its extensive saloons are 
said, to do them justice, exhibited none of that one bla/ii of gold and carving and artistic colour, 
('..■testable gratification and jocularity which is tlie The old ball-room, above* seventy feet by forty, is 
disgrace of our desth-dpings at the Old Hailey. furnished in a style of superb luxury, aud bung 
At that time the Hotel de Ville, (the name of with pictures" of the highest merit;'and it was 
which will be familiar to many readers in con- here that the despots of the revolution fdted their 
noxion with the queen's visit to Paris,) though it guests of to-dav, whom, too often, the morrow 
u id stood for nearly three hundred years, was not beheld theft victims. This grand apartment, 
one third of its present size. The chief interest however, is but" a closet compared to tbe marvellous 
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finite of rooms erected'since 1831, and which con- 
fititutc a continuous gallery extending along the 
"hole front and two sides of the building. The 
saloons in the new suite are eight in number, all 
of exceeding beauty and splendour—the most 
remarkable belhg* the Grande Galerie dea Fetes, 
abounding in such a profusion of tasteful decora¬ 
tions as baffles all attempts at description; and,« 
Hie Salle do Napoleon i, as remarkable for the 
chaste simplicity of its design and arrangements. 
The saloon appropriated to public business is on 
the ground floor, and it is available not only for 
civic and municipal purposes, but for literary and j 
scientific meetings. The kitchens lire* in the j 
cellars beneath, and are provided with the menus ! 
of preparing a banquet for a thousand guesK In j 
a lofty story oil the north-east side of the hotel | 
are the noble library and reading-rooms, contain- j 
ing above sixty thousand volumes, besides a valu¬ 
able collection of manuscripts.. They arc open to 
tbe public gratuitously every day from ten to j 
three o'clock, with the exception of six weeks in ' 
August and September, and on‘public holidays. 

There arc few places more snggcstivo»of the 1 
varied fortunes of Paris and its inhabitants than | 
the Hotel dg Yillo, and tbe open space of the ! 
1‘laee dc Grevc which it confronts. The gro- j 
tcsq-io, rubbishy, and fragmentary buildings which 
parade their raggedness on one side are in striking 
contrast with the classic facade which veils the 
most gorgeous luxury on the other; and the 
memorials of both illustrate, in a manner too vivid : 
to need pointing out, the evils which must 
result from tho contnct of a destitute and dea- ! 
parate people with a selfish government. ; 


chines!-: at tiie diggings. 

Till-, discovery of gold.in* Australia has proved 
;> great stimulant to Chinese enterprise. Ship 
after ship, heavily freighted with. Chinese, 
anchors in Hobson's Bay. For the last eighteen 
mouths they have been amviifg in quick suc- 
c- Mon, nnd yet still they com*. During one 
week we Baw no'less Ilian eleven, -hundred 
t ninesc land on tho wharf at Melbourne, nnd 
tin; latest news from Yietoria tell us that the 
inhabitants wore expecting, with sothe mis¬ 
givings, if not alarm, the urrival of eight tliou- 
j-.uul Chinamen, who had left Hongi Kong in 
twenty vessels all bound for Melbourne. 

The first advent of this singular race was 
regarded by the colonists with complacency. 
Years before the discovery of gold, occasional 
importations of Chinese to Sydney had occurred, 
hut they were usually received into the families 
ct' wealthy settlers^n the capacity of servants, 
and often nssmiKsJ a fosition little superior 
to that of a slave. They were found to be 
economical as shepherds, and their patient, 
contented habits rendered them suitable for 
that very monotonous Occupation. During 
the dearth of labour, therefore, thcir.arrival in 
Yietoria was looked upon as a fortunate circum¬ 
stance for the colony, and it was said that the 
luxury of domestic servants would now be 
• within the reach of all—for who so cSsily con¬ 
tented aird so unambitious as John*Chinaman! 


Ho could do all the scrubbing and grubbing 
and shepherding for easy wage, whilst others 
looked after more profitable matters. 

It soon became apparent, however, that these 
strange adventurers lmd more independent ideas 
i» seeking the Australian shores. Their desti¬ 
nation was invariably the diggings, (hi land¬ 
ing at Snndridgo, or on the wharf, each man 
shouldered liis bamboo cane, with liis baggago 
slung on the ends ; in Ihis way ir is surprising 
what ponderous cl rests iTiul hugn baskets they 
will carry with comparative ease. In long pro¬ 
cession of single file they stagger through the 
town,*loaded Tike a swarm of unis in harvest 
time, nud thus tacitly proclaiming to the 
colonists that they come among them billing to 
work ami help themselves. The majority appear 
of the most impoverished class. Here and mere 
a mandarin or otic of superior wealth and influ¬ 
ence maybe seen among tliem. They usually 
pitch tht'ib tents on Rn eminence lying to the 
left of the St. Kild.i road on the south bank of 
the Ynrra. Arriririg nl this spot, they soon un¬ 
pack their baggage, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the rising ground is covered witj^ 
small fragile calico tfnts. .lolm Chinaman is 
not the sluggard we took him to be. He is 
evidently endowed villi a goodly share of that, 
practical Robinson Cruaoism which is an cle¬ 
ment so valuable in a new colony, and so 
essential for ‘‘roughing it” nt the diggings. 
Whilst some are rigging the tents, others dig 
oijt little hollows in the earth nnd kindle frag¬ 
ments of wood into a blaze. Their pots and 
ke ttles are in (y.f^vc requisition, a mat is laid on 
the ground, and by the time the tents arc up, 
many a curifttis mess of cunning cookery, many 
u mystery in hodge-podge nnd slew is steaming 
in bowls and platters, amidst circles of large, 
grinding, moon-lilce faces. Chopsticks arc set 
towwork, and the bowls are cleaned out with 
marvellous rapidity and relish. Thus regaled 
after their fatigue, they have now an eye to 
business, and spread out on a piece of matting 
beforo their tent.wlint little articles they mny 
possess likely to attract the attention of visitors. 

Their location near Ale)bourne is quite a 
temporary one; they merely want a little time 
to look about them, to exchange their nick-nacks 
for eash enough to purchase necessary tools, a 
pair of American boots, of which they are 
especially proud, a little stock of salt fish and 
rite, and then they ns* suddenly strike their 
touts and arn BIT to the diggings. They leave 
the city ns they came, loaded with baggage and 
cooking utensils, carrying their boots in their 
hands and walking barefooted in the middle of 
the road. Spades and washing dishes are 
strapped to their “ gw.-igs,” and indicate that 
they are bent on a search for gold. They are 
good pedestrians, in spito of bare feet and rough 
roads, and reach the diggings in a few daya. 
They generally resort to surfacing m preference 
to the more laborious process ot digging for 
gold; for although in emergencies they will 
manifest considerable energy nnd physical en¬ 
durance, their naturally lymphatic temperament 
tends perhaps to encourage habits of indolence. 
It appears to be a maxim with them, never to 
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tliir if they can obtain tho desired treasure by 
any oilier means; and being satisfied with very 
moderate gains, they prefer obtaining a few 
penny weights by washing the surfacing left by 
t lie diggers, to tho chance of gaining ounces by 
the more laborious process of the pick and spadij. 
They rarely siuk a nolo of an}' depth ; if they 
commence one, they do so to “ shepherd ” it; 
tlnit is, to secure the claim by making a show 
of working it, for tho purpose of selling it to 
others. Thus it is that? they- crowd at Castle* 
nmine and swarm at Bendigo, because there 

f iartieles of gold arc found near tho surface; 
ml tho riches of Ballarat are to he reached 
only by descending hundreds of feet into the 
bowels of the earth. Chinese creeks, Chinese 
gullies, and China towns, are familiar words in 
the gold regions. 

' There are at present residing jat Bendigo, 
5000 Chinese, the great majority of whom have 
arrived in tho colony durhig tho last 1 - eighteen 
months. 80 important are their numbers in a 
commercial point of view, that stores Lave been 
opened by Chinese to supply their countrymen, 
ipid a keen competition is kept up between them 
and the European traders j,o obtain the custom 
of the celestials. Rice, herrings, and mess pork, 
provisions of which they aro particularly fond, 
and upon which they almost entirely subsist, 
aro seen marked in Chinese figures. Hebrew 
gold-lwokers proclaim in Chinese characters 
their determination to give tho highest prieo 
and the most exact weight for tho produce of 
the mines. As a body, the diggers regard the 
Chinese with prejudice and miiiposity. They 
accuse them of many vices. They are strongly j 
addicted to gambling, and some will not rise 
from their mats until tho whole of their earn¬ 
ings have been lost. They arc also uncleanly in 
their habits; and by puddling in tho crcgks, 
and throwing into them filth of every descrip¬ 
tion, they render the water at times unfit £or 
domestic purposes. This, where good water is 
so scarce as at the diggings, is a grievous public 
oifenco, and at Bendigo on more than oue oc¬ 
casion it has led to serious outbreaks. 

In trade, the Chinego drive hard bargains. 
They will not sell a pennyweight of gold with¬ 
out a most rigid examination of weights and 
scales, and many Suspicious shakes of the head j 
uor will they buy a herring without haggling 
about the price. Great is the invention of their 
cunning, and rarely is a bargain arranged but, 
when the settling comes, John Chinaman finds 
lie is a shilling or a sixpence short of tho stipu¬ 
lated sum. They are remarkably shrewd in 
prospecting, but prefer using tho discoveries ef 
others to spending time in searching for new 
spots. They shume quietly among the claims, 
keep a Bharp eye on those who work them, and 
generally manage to worm out the secrets of the 
digger. John has picked up a fow words of ■ 
English, and ho ventures to inquire—“Much 1 
gold iiero P ” * j 

“ Oh, plenty of gold here,” perhaps the : 
digger will pettishly reply; “ five ounees to the 
tub i there’s gold ull along this gully.” j 

John Chinaman walks on; a knowing grin di- 
latcs his broad features, and a cunning twinkle , 


dances in his small, black* eyes. Ho is quito 
certain the fellow is finding no gold, or be 
would not own it. Ho stops again; lio watches 
keenly a man who is digging,away with a stead v 
purpose, evidently a man who has no time to be 
lazy. Again John uses liis sesBP of English. 
“ Gold much here—eh P” ” 

• “Gold,” replies the digger; “not a speck; are* 
gular sckicer; not a spangle iu the whole claim.” 

A Ijp will never hear looking in the face. 
John sees through it in a minute. Several ah! 
ah! alis ! and ps many nods of tho head, is all 
the reply ho gives j hut the cautious digger is 
surprised on reaching his claim next morning to 
find the hitherto quiet scone of his labours sur¬ 
rounded by Chinese, who have alreadv mapped 
out their claims a$ close as possible to his own. 

In some respects the Chinese have set an ex- 
ample to tho diggers. At Bendigo their alien* 
tion to religious matters has been strongly ma¬ 
nifested in their desire for the establishment of 
a place of worship—not after the manner of 
Confucius, but after tho manner of the Chris¬ 
tian church. Tho Testament in the Chinese 
tongue is read in many a tent on the digging. 
Not content with this, they have, through Mr. 

, Emmett, applied to the colonial government for 
i * fi> r the erection of a Protestant church. 
i I ho reply of the survoyor-general to the appli¬ 
cation was as follows:— 

Sir—Having received an application from the 
Chinese who are now residing at Sandhurst 
i (Bendigo) for a site suitable for tbe erection of a 
| church in that township, I should feel obliged if 
. you would obtain for me the following informs* 
tion, which it is necessary I should be possessed 
of, before submitting their application to the 
consideration of the lieutenant-governor:— 

1st. What ecclesiastical authority, if any is 
exercised by any df ^hen; P 
2nd. What religion do they profess ? 

3rd. Under wind trust would the church be 
placed ? I havo the honour, &e.. 

The foil owing*:’s Mr. Emmett’s reply. 

Sir—Wfth reference to your letter, I Lave 
the honor to slate that I have bad several inter¬ 
views with the most intelligent Chinese here, 
and find- that they are estimated at over SOW 
on _ this field. I have had several communi¬ 
cations w4h a Chinese missionary, who pro¬ 
fesses the protestiml religion, and who purposes 
conducting worship by interpreting to his 
countrymen the biblc and service of tbe church 
of England. He has been partly educated in 
England, and appears to have great influeneo 
over his countrymen. Ho also undertakes to 
iiiiil se\ oral of the principal Chinese - who will 
become trustees. • 

I have the honor, See. 

m ,,. „ „ „ E. N. Emmett. 

j -fo thfc Hon. the Surveyor-General. 

As a manifestation of tbe working of the 
bpird of God, as a sign of the passing away of 
old idolatry, and as showing the appreciation of 
Christian truth by a strange people, amidst 
circumstances unfavourable to the .fostering of 
religious habits, this movement will be regarded ■ 
by the Christian church with lively satisfaction. 
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MARRIAGE j 

OK, . 

TIffi BACHELOR I$T SEARCH OF" A WIFE. 

CHAPTER VI.—'WOMAN A XCUSE. 

Her lot is with yonto be found uulirc.i, 

Wetehintr the stars ont by the ted of pan, - 


WatehinB the stars ont by the bed of p.iri, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired, ’ 

And a true heart of hope, though hone be Tain."— II ohms. 

Ko. 198, 1855. 


It was past one in the morning. A heavy dew lay 
on the hedgerows and fields in the country; and, 
in the city there was a thick fog, which was even 
more penetrating than rain itself. There was a 
row of carriages in Grosvcnor Street, and Mrs. 
Parker's evening party was over. Light dresses, 
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inir. rfoctly hidden by the opera cloak and 6hawl, 
flitted about the ball; and the opening and shut¬ 
ting of carriage doors was universal. Nearly the 
:! last of the guests, and shivering in the chill air— 
|! for the door was open—stood Marion Ellison. 

Some mistake about her carriage, which she 
! hired at llighgate, had arisen, and it did not* 
I ; arrive. In such a medley of people, all strangers 

I to one another, and by no means intimate with the 
| mistress of the house herself, Mrs. Ellison’s dis- 
> i tress excited little attention, and she stood shiver- 
: l ing, partly with anxiety and fatigue, and partly 
] | with cold, until a servant came up to her, and, be- 

II ing desirous for his own sake as well as berg to 
|! shut up tho bouse for the night, offered to get her 
; 1 a cab. Gladly accepting any offer which would 
I insure her return homo, she assented; but tho 
il cabman, who was partially intoxicated, partially 
.) .“'■sleep, misunderstood the directions, and persisted 
| in driving about Highbury until the two ladies, 

1 terrified by his obstinacy, entreated to gokout and 
j walk. This, however, lie would by no means 
j allow; and, by dint of keeping her head out of the 
i window, and calling out her directions continually, 

they arrived at llighgate about half-past four 
i! on \l ehilly autumnal morning—Marion, so faint 
i i and tired, "that she could scarcely summon courage 
! j to ask how baby was, lest the answer sbonld re- 
I quire her attendance in the nursery. Baby was 
r sleep, her husband said, and the best thing for 
her was to go to bed quietly, and try to sleep off 
her fatigue and terror. 

I Ho had the quiet, grave mauner and measured, 
; tone oi a man seriously displeased and deeply 
grieved, and poor Marion felt almost relieved at a 
! summons from a distant patient, which prevented 
| the lecture and expostulation site dreiaed. She 
sank at last into a feverish slumber, from which 
she was only awakened by the wailing of her sick 
■: child, who, when brought to her at eight o'clock, 

. j looked so changed, even in twelve hours, that box 
; j heart misgave her, and she burst into tears. 

! 1 The Cheshire maiden, who, although rough and 
:! ignorant, was by uo means wanting in kindness, was 
touched, and assured her the babe was not worse; 
and, as it nestled down in her bosom, she almost 
i hoped that in her wearicd t and fevered state She 
| had magnified the danger, and again sank to 
sleep, the little one still upon her arm. 
j When her husband'returned soon after, and saw 
I the mother and child both slumbering on the same 
i pillow, his heart was moved, and he fondly hoped 
j that, with another yepr or two, and in the exercise 
of patient love and mild persuasion? his young 
wife might yet be changed. His biss, gentle as it 
was. awoke her, and, starting up, she asked, in a 
confused way, what o'clock it was, if tho fly was 
come, and if there were anything amiss with the 
child. Ho soothed her, bade Jior lie down again, 
or she would wake tho baby, and, seeing she was 
ill, administered a little simple medi^ne, darkened 
the room, and gave strict orders that the houso 
! should be kept perfectly quiet. She lay for some 
time in a half-sleeping state, nntil a ring at the bell 
aroused her. It was Mrs. Asebam. Conscious 
llmt she was doing a very unwise thing, and mak¬ 
ing an effort of which she was far from capable, 
i *he began hastily to dreBS, and in a quarter of an 
j hour was in the drawing-room with her visitor, 


who was full of news; but .the most important 
part of her communication was the engagement of 
professor Ruthven to Annie Ashton at Norwich. 
Marion was feeling too ill and out of spirits to care 
about it; and, never having known Annie Ashton 
since her early childhood, when Jtfjyion was on a 
visit with her mother to her friends in Norfolk, 
the news excited neither surprise nor iuterost. 

*Wheu her friend left, cook came np-stairs with 
her accounts—long unsettled bills, baker’s book, 
butcher’k book, and milk book. Whcro could all 
the weekly money ho gone? Marion could not 
imagine, since all these were left unpaid. This is 
a question no housekeeper should hnvo to ask, 
without finding a satisfactory solution in her own 
account of current expenses. It is bad enough to 
find money ebb away so fast; and it is at least a 
satisfaction to know how and where it goes to. 
When the worst was known, and cook at last 
disappeared, Marion gathered the papers all toge¬ 
ther in a heap to her writing-table, and, burying 
her head in the cushions, gave vent to a long and 
passionate fit of Weeping. 

It was four o'clock before her husband came 
home, and he was not nt all pleased to find her out 
of bed. He ascribed her low spirits to the effects 
of a coming cold, taken, no doubt, on the previous | 
evening, and aggravated, possibly, by anxiety and 
self-reproach with regard to the infant. He tor- j 
bore to reproach her; and, indeed, it must have j 
been a hard lienrt that could have reproached her ] 
now—she looked so utterly worn and desolate. j 

She thought she needed company, and Amy was , 
gone to pay a visit to a cousin, thinking it dull j 
work to 6tay at the Ellisons whilst tho mistress j 
of the honso was ill. Margaret was away, witlj . 
Grace, and there seemed no chance of her return, j 
for Grace wob dangerously ill andrcould not be j 
left. Who would sbe send for? liCr husband 
asked, as Marion still sobbqd, “I am so lonely.” 
The question was repeated kindly again and 
again, but still no reply. 

“ Deav Marion, any one whom vou will choose, 

I will write for nt once. Indeed, I think you are 
not well enough to 1 be left so much alone, and you 
knew I cannot help it." 

She put her burning hand into his, and, looking j 
up piteously in his face, she said: “You are l! 
kinder than I deserve, Edmund; bat I have no 
friends fit for me in sickness or sorrow." 

What a trvth 1 what a sad, stem, heart-desolat¬ 
ing troth.! Of all those morning callers, those 
evening visitors, those summer friends, there was 
not am fit for the hour of sickness or sorrow. 
And so she went to bed; the housemaid, a fine, 
fiauntily dressed girl, was going out for her after- i 
noon’s holiday, and was not much pleased at 
having to light tho fire first In her mistress's 
chamber, and the nurse had mo-o than enough to 
do to keep tho pining, sickly baby from disturbing 
its mother with its screams, and little Allan from 
fretting liimself into an illness. 

Allan came in the evening; the doctor was ab¬ 
sent, ns usual, and his sister too ill to see, him. 
Marion must bnvh a nurse of some sort, that was 
certain, the cook informed him, for sho couldn’t 
pretend to nurse her mistress and do all the cook¬ 
ing ; that vftis not to be expected. Still Marion 
persisted in asserting that sho was not ill, and 
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that any professional nurse was quite out of the “ Is she cone out r " 
question tor her. “ Yees, she is.” 

Oue friend of Marion's, a little more affectionate “ How long will she bo gone ? ” 
than the rest, although one who had made less *' Don’t know.” 

profession, and who'happened to coll in to hear of “ Where is she gone ? ” 

Mrs. Ellison during Allan’s visit, offered to go and The boy gave tlio usual answer: ho had been 
sit with her till’her husband’s return, and to do *already tutored: “ To the butcher’s.” 
her best as a nurse. She was a handsome, intelli- To the butcher's! Even*Eilen, with her small 
• gent girl of twenty, a cousin of Dr. Ellison^, experience, thought this unlikely at so late an hour in 
whose liveliness had rather attracted Allan when the evening, and Marion’s bell drove her to despair, 
he had met with her nt the house of his br6ther-in- What should she do P . She had a light silk dress 
law, and who certainly showed in favourable con- on, and lace,sleeves, scarcely fit to enter the dirty 
trast to the rest of the choSen friends and associates, black kitchen, much less to do work there; but 
She really liked Marion; she would have liked her she was determined that Marion should have some 
better, but for an idea that her cousin disliked and teaso she tried to lift the lingo kettle on to tho 
suspected all her husband’s relations; and there fire, and succeeded beyond her expectations. To 
was in her heart a little lingering feeling against coax the firo to burn was another matter; it scorned 
her for her excessive coldness ind jealousy towards that the kettle was resolved to put wliat little fire ' 
her aunt Ellison, Edmund’s mother. However, there was out, afld Ellon expended n whole bundl*- 
she went up-stairs with a good-will now, and was of firc-xyQOct in getting n transitory blaze. While 
really shocked to hear tho hacking cough, and to the water \vas boiling—-she’had heard yon should 
seo tho feverish cheek of tho patient. never watch a kettle—slio ran up-slairs into tho 

It was sevqn o’clock; the lire, which the house- dining-room to look for tea and sugar. 

I maid had only made a feint of lighting, presented Allan was there, walking up and down in the 
a black dismal appearance of charred wood and greatest perturbation. She told him her troubles, 
quantities of half consumed paper, and the room and he could scarcely resist a smile at her desdfip- 
wns a melnifcholy scene of confusion and disorder, tion of tho boy withxlio black face, and the enor- 
The beautiful evening dress, which had been mous kettle and smoky firo; but it was no laugh- 
thrown across a chair in Marion's weariness, now nig matter after all. It really does one good 
trailed on the ground; the bed, which had not been sometimes to bo put to these little shifts, to dis- ! 

made during her short absence from it in tho cover how much we owe our faithful servants, and ] 

middle of the dny, was in a most comfortless state; how politic, to say the least of it, it is to treat them ! 

and there seemed at least an hour’s work in jvith kindness and consideration. I 

restoring tho arrangements of the apartment to Tho kettle did at last boil, the tea wns at Inst ! 
anything like order. mode, and Mgflon sate up in her easy chair to take j 

. “ It is very kind of you to conic, Ellen,” said it, whilst Ellen,* with better will than power, com- | 

Marion; “ hut where are the servants P let them menced amnging the uncomfortable bed. It is j 

do all that," iiq she saw Ellen begin to put to wonderful how much skill, or rather knack, those 

rights, as site called it. little common things to which we nro unaccustomed i 

“ Tho housemaid is onf, you know.” require. Ellen Franklin was a clever girl. She 

“ Oh yes; could’not’cook let me have tea P ” «>uld read and speak French and German fluently, 

“ l will ring, shall I ? ’’ * utfis really no mean scholar in Latin, and was 

“ I don’t think it’s any use: cook never answers generally well informed and well educated; but j 

a bell. If you would mind baby, Jane* will go as a nurse she found heraelf lamentably ignorant, 

down and get tea. I am so thirsty.”* and Allan thought within himself that ho should 

Ellen never did mind a baby—nuvci^in fact, had not like a wife who, according to her own merry 
had one in her arms in her life. Sho had been account when she camorflown-stairs, could not by i 
brought up in a most young-ladyish ignorance of any possibility get the bed mado. And as to light- i 

"verything useful, and she went to the nursery ing a fire, it was quite impossible. , 

with slow and unwilling steps. Jane put up her Dr. Ellison thought much frioro seriously of the j 
finger as she entered j tho baby lay across her harassing cough than his wife in her feverish state 

lap in a heavy sleep—how unlike that of her little was disposed to think of it, and ho heartily wished .■ 

brothers and sisters after their day’s frolic in the he were not called uporsto hegl others at this time | 

fields. Ellen felt that she dared not take the of domestic sftekness; hut after a short visit to her 

baby; she would rather seek her fortunes in the room, and a hasty meal, he was obliged again to 

kitchen; and accordingly she descended to see what set out on a professional call, desiring that leeches 

were tho prospects of tea for her cousin. A boy might bo applied without delay, and enjoining 

in an apron stood wiping knives at the dresser; Ellen to keep her cousin perfectly quiet. j 

but thero was neither took nor signs of cook’s Tho leeches cam^ Cook, whoso visit to the j 
work visible. A pile of unwashed dishes and butcher's had been concluded by some potent j 

plates, a black fire scarcely more promising than beverage, declared she should faiht at tho sight of j 

that in the bed-room, and general confusion and blood, and was quite put asido as useless, while, the j 
disorder, quite bewildered Ellen, who had scarcely housemaid wns not yet homo from her holiday ! 

ever been in a kitchen in her life, gnd had no excursion. The nurse had never yet seen a leech, 

more idea how things were cooked than the baby and Ellen had not the slightest idea how they 
up-stairs. were to bo applied. Sho would have been’ashamed 

“ Where is the cook P ” she asked of the boy to confess a horror of blood, yet she felt it, and 
’ with tho dirty face. t * shrank from the task. At nine o’clock no one had 

“ Don’t know.” ’ been found bold enough to applv them, and the 
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11 patient’s cough and difficulty of breathing became 
|j alarming. 

! At the very height of their distress the doctor 
! limit'll arrived; and, although not much pleased to 
i find his prescription not yet carried into effect, he 
' i was too anxious and too grieved to express any 
, opinion, but at once went up-stairs and put them* 
on himself. Ellen Franklin followed, looking, as 
she felt, completely humbled at her ignorance of 
nursing. She would not, however, leavo them 
that night, she said; and there was so iftufh kiud- 
j ness of intention, notwithstanding her poor per- 
,, furmauces, that Dr. Ellison could not Wuse. 

• As soon as the leeches had bled, and the house* 

!! maid was stationed in the sick-room, the trio, ton- 
| ] sisting of the doctor, Allan, and Ellen Franklin, 

11 sate down to supper; and a sad and sorrowful meal 
;' it was. 

j; t “ Have you thought of any ono to come and 
: j 'nurse Marion ? ” asked Ellen, timidly, of her 
ii aousin. 

"I have thought of a great many people, but 
| there is some objection to all.” 

“ What is to lie done ? ” 

| “ I cannot tell you, I am sure. We reed go back 

i to \'.ic days of our great grandmothers, and take 
jl 1 ism ms in nursing: young ladies have forgotten, 

' I in the present day, or ratiier their mothers have 
forgotten for them, a very essential part of female 
, J education.” 

Of education 1" 

J “ Yes, Ellen, of education. Women arc not 
j horn nurses. They need to serve an apprentice- 
; j ship to it, as men do to other professions.” 

; j Rut surely, Edmund, thcro are hired nurses 

! - enough for such offices." " ’' 

j' “ As to there being hired nurses enough, Ellen, 

! I that is as the case may be. In a time of prevalent 
. j sickness like the present, there are not professed 
j' nurses enough, even classing good, bad, and indif- 
| feivnt together. I have-been eight miles to-dav 
,, to obtain a nurse for a poor rich man close by, 
i ' whose wife, in the full possession of strength and 
: ; health, cannot bear, like some other ladies, to 
1 j look at blood, and faints at the sight of a blister; 
j i and he is positively dependent on a young medical 
; i assistant, whose services I, have procured, for the 
j j commonest attention in his sick-room. Indeed a 
I woman ought to blush who cannot be her hus- 
I baud’s muse in times of sickness, and a man 
j < should look well to it that the girl lie marries is 
j at least willing to face sickness and suffering.” 
j “ You must have a kiud.of walking of hospitals 
j for ladies, Edmund,” said Ellen. ‘^Perhaps you 
i would like us to go back to convent life. Shall I 
! turn sister of mercy P ’’ 

I “ A capital nurse you would make for the acci- 
j dent ward in St. Thomas’s! Do you think a head 
I cut open, or a crushed foot, w^uld be pleasanter to 
j look at than a leech bite P ” 

! “ I don’t quite see the possibility,” said Allan, 

I speaking for the first time, “ of the practical work- 
I ing of your system of lady nursing. A girl may 
j very likely pass the .first seventeen or eighteen 
| jears of her life, and yet scarcely have any dose 
! acquaintance with illness in any form.” 

! “ She ought to have, then. Do not you believe 

i that near to every door, there is sufficient sickness 
! and suffering to give a girl at least a tolerable 


notion of what it is P Do you not think that j 

some poor cottager to-night, within a few yards of j 

us too, would give her little all for a watcher by 
her bed-side j and that to-morrow morning, some 
lonely widow, unable to rise from her bed to boil 
the kettle for her tea, would hail the young lady ! 
who should come into her cottage hud do it for j 
her, as a messenger of mercy ?” 

•'Ellen’s heart was full, and she could seemly < j 
keep back her tears, as she replied, “It is hard j 
that girls should be blamed for their education. 1 1 

did not hying myself up.” 

Dr. Ellison, feeling he had spoken harshly, and 
how little it became him to judge, said, in a kinder 
tone: “ Welf, Ellen, 1 suppose we are none of us 
past the age for education. Life itself is but 
education for immortality. Let us sec that, when j 
our parents and guardians put the work into our 
hands, we set to in earnest, to root up weeds j 
which may have grown in the nursery garden of , 
our hearts.” . i 

She looked thoughtful, and made her first sue- j j 
ccssful essay as a nurse, in holding the baby w hi!; !; 
Jane was at supper. j 

Early the next morning the kind Norfolk brick¬ 
layer's wife stood at Marion’s bed-side. A weep¬ 
ing face it was; but the sunshine of peace, if not • !' ! 1 
joy, rested on it. Marion had heard her husband !: 
speak of the sick baby in Grant’s Ruildings, and, j i 
though very hoarse, and scarcely able to speak', 
asked for the little one. I 

“ God has taken it,” was the reply; “ and I ' 
shall thank Ilim soon from my heart, they tell j 
me: but just yet, all I can do is to say, ' Thy will 
be done.’ ” 1 

“ Poor littlo thing! did it suffer much ?” j 

“They told me not, ma'am, though how ai/y 
one can take on himself to say that, J can’t toil. 

I suppose babes are meant to suffer; but it is 
better to think of the rest they enjoy now, than i 
the toil they have escaped. ‘ I chme, ma’am, in niv ' 
sorrow to tell you, that when my baby was under 
the ground I should like to eome and nurse you. , 

I can’t pfty the doctor—he knows that—in no other 1 

way, and that woi'.’t bo paying him neither; hut it j 
would be a.-kind of comfort like; and he told mo 
you wanted a nurse badly. He came last night j 
to ask my poor mother, who lives along with us; ■ 

but perhaps mother’s a little short tempered, and 
she mightn’t do with the servants. So pray, 
ma’am, if yon can make shift till to-morrow-, may 
1 come ? May be I ought to come now; but X 
can't leave the little one while 'tis on earth. 11 i 

will be a lonely place in my heart for a long time 
to come, I know that. How is your dear bah 
ms am r ! 

“ Very ill and pining: I Lave just seen it; but j 

it makes my heart ache, and I sent away.” ' 

A sudden thought seemed to strike tho bureau d 
mother, and, turning to the door. sho said, “ I 
wonder if I could see the doctor.” 

The ’doctor was below; he looked grave when 
the proposition was made to nurse the wailing 
comfortless infant, and if only for once to try to 
still the cries, Which went through and through 
the kind country-woman’s heart. 

“ If lore and care will cure this baby,” she said, 
as she folded it to her motherly bosom, “ how 
gladly would'I give all I have to give, to the 
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dear childand as it nestled there, and its feeble 
cry ceased, she seemed consoled, and hnmbly 
thanked its father as though he were conferring a 
boon upon her.” 

“ Wby, why,” thought he, as he noticed the 
strong material jnstinct, so beautiful even in this 
untutored worflan, “ why is my child denied that 
which the poorest woman deems it her joy and 
pride to give P” and bidding her if possible cothe 
again in three hours’ time, he left the baby in the 
soundest sleep it had enjoyed for many a*day, and 
his wife tranquillized by the assurance of her 
child’s well-doing. 

The next morning at breakfast. Dr. Ellison 
received a letter which somewhat surprised him, 
aud put him in a state of considerable perplexity; 
if was dated Torquay, and was from the pen of his 
sister Eleanor. 

He read it twice over, before he could quite 
determine whether to be pleased, or the reverse; 
ami a third time, before he could muster courage 
to impart its contents to his wife. 

«• • 

• 

“Mv dear Edmund, t 

/* Our cousin Ellen writes me word, that 
Marion is extremely ill, in want of companionship 
and good nursing. It remains to be proved whe¬ 
ther, either in the one capacity or the other, I 
shall be of any service; but at least let me try. I 
shall come under the disadvantages of a stranger, 
lmt, indeed, not with a stranger’s heart. I could 
love anything you dove, I think; and if, as Marion 
is convalescent, she desire any other companion, 
she will not find me hard to get rid of. Papa and 
mania, Alice and Kate, are going to set off to-mor¬ 
row (jir the Continent: I trust it will answer for 
Alice, and Ivate will be a capital nurse for her, 
eo that 1 can V/ell be spared. 

" I shall leave by the earliest train to-morrow, and 
shall come on to your hduse, unless a letter meets 
me at aunt Maria’s in town, to bid me stay away. 

“ Hoping so soon to see yoli, I shall only add that 
I am your ever affectionate sister, 

“Eleanor Ellison.” 

• • 

Illness sometimes is a positive practical good. 
Marion Ellison was too ill, when her husband 
brought his sister's letter to her bed-side, to resist 
anything. She was by no means in a patient or 
placable state, and her mournful “Just as yon 
please," indicated anything but composure of 
mind; but she really could not talk, and it seemed 
cruel to make her. The baby was quieter; and 
although, every time it went to sleep, it looked, as 
sick babies always do, as though it would be a 
kindness to waken it, still sleep, however ill the 
child might appear, was far more in its favour 
than thft eonstant'wailing of the last few days. 

The little grave, had*been closed over the poor 
woman's baby, the grandmother had taken charge 
of the rest, and, with occasional peeps from the 
mother, it was hoped that the household would go 
on well. If the nursef whom Providence had 
thrown in the way of the Ellisons were not the 
very strengest that eould have been provided, 
there was so much of moral advantage in her 
favour, and the baby’s life seemed so to hang 
upon the watchfulness and care of^alrue mother 
in heart, that on the whole every one was satisfied 


to see the infant Margaret on the bosom of her 
foster-parent. 

It was late in the evening when a carriage 
drove up to doctor Ellison’s door, and a simply 
dressed lady of apparently four-and-twenty stepped 
out, and was ushered into the drawing-room, 
1 where there was no one to receive her but Allan 
GranU He was walking ftstlessly up and down 
the apartment, wondering in bis mind what 
would be the consequences of all these wretched 
samples of domestic li/e in his own case; and he 
had almost /some to the conclusion that celibacy 
was to be* fiis lot, when Eleanor Ellison’s pleasant 
voice was heard, asking the housemaid if Mrs. 
Ellison were better. 


THE PARIS GARCON. 

TnmiE,%ro*two words which are daily pronounced 
in Panis, at least, ten fimes as often as any 
others to be found in the dictionary. These are 
the words monsieur and gargon. Tlio first 
may be regarded as a mere complimentary term, 
addressed to or significative of everybody in male 
attire, and may be dismissed with no further 
notice: the second has a more comprehensive 
signification, and its two syllables indicate an 
enormous host of ministering hands and feet, and 
heads and tongues and wits, whose possessors, 
according to the testimony of a WTiter who ought 
to know something of the French capital, consti¬ 
tute in Paris alone an effective force some seventy 
thousand strong. Gorgon, as everybody knows, 
is the French for hoy, and to some extent it per¬ 
forms in thelFfench language the same duty as its 
corresponding term does with ns. But when a man 
is called a boy in England, it is in an endearing or 
encouraging sense. Our sailors on board the fleet 
are, in current phrase, the “ boys that fear no noise 
jvhere the thundering cannons roar,” and our 
joldiers in the trenches at the Crimea are the 
“boys to teach the Russians good behaviour.” 
Now Frenchmen in the same circumstances are 
never called boys, or gar gone, which would be no 
encouragement to them, but enfans (children). 
The reason must be that the term <jargon applied 
to men has invariably the signification of servant, 
waitcr,-or subordinate of some grade or other. 

The gargon is, in fact, Hie universal servant, 
public and private, domestic or social, within doors 
and without, of the entire population, nativo as 
well as foreign, of the great European capital. He 
is therefore‘worth our special consideration for a 
moment or two, and we shall set down a few 
observations concerning him, which may serve to 
interest the reader, who cannot possibly escape 
contact with the original when he shall chance to 
visit Paris. . 

We shall begin at the lowest grade of gargon, 
and follow tlie several orders, according to what 
appears to us to bo their several degrees of import¬ 
ance. 

At the foot of the scale stands tho gargon 
labourer. This is a sturdy, active, laughing, 
lightsome lad, with a weather-beaten face and a 
frolicsome disposition, as yet all unsubdued by the 
realities of his hard lot, and with a word, a grin of 
recognition, a ready hand for everybody. Perhaps 
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lie is attached as daily leu-liours’ fag to a brick - 
j la\c-r or a mason, for whom he mixes mortar, 
hiiiuls him his tools, dangles tha plumbline, re- 
I planishes the unfailing pipe as fast us it is smoked 
out, and skips up and down the ladder ov in and out 
! of the scaffolding a huudred times of a morning, in 
I; obedience to the slightest whim of his master. 1 
j! Perhaps he has newly arrived from Auvergne, and 
I chattels a strange dialect, which is Greek to 
! Parisian cars, and is under the patronising wing 
j of a water-carrier, for whom he fills the tub at the 
{ fountain, drags it through the streets in place of 
i horse or donkey, and mounts no end 1 ‘of stairs, 

| laden with a couple of pails separated by two 
j halves of hoops arranged perpendicularly, becduse 
: the stairs are too narrow to have them horizontal. 

With these lie has to edge tip the staiicase side- 
j ways with his three-halfpenny burden, often to the 
seventh or eighth story, and repeat the process 
again and again until the whole dwelling is 
watered. Or lie is from Normandy, and has found 
a home with a wholesale rubbish merchant, and 
! spends the live-long day in sorting, weighing, and 
stowing the heterogeneous collections of the 
chiffoniers as fast as they are brought in for sale, 
and mho veiling them into cart’s for conveyance to 
the mills of the manufacturer' or the manure heap 
of the market-gardener. Or it jnay be he is 
attached to the market-gardener himself, and in 
the pleasant suburb somewliero between Paris and 
Se\res passes bis youth in digging, hoeing, raking, 
fitting the precious water from the old block-and- 
pulley well, and conveying it carefully to the roots 
of every plant, that not a drop be wasted; and in 
driving the ricketty cart in early morning to the 
Marche dcs Innocents, where you sludl find him 
fast asleep in the suu upon a bed of cabbage-leaves 
after a breakfast of carrot soup. Perhaps yon 
catch him on board a washing-boat, baling water 
from the river, or loading tha sodden linen in 
baskets, under charge of the director—or, widen 
is more likely, in one of those gloomy subter¬ 
raneous caverns of brick and stone which under¬ 
lie the broad quays on the north side, and where, 
in a perpetual reek of soapy steam, he stands 
elbow-deep in suds, and amid a clatter of tongues 
and wooden shoes, to which, ho contributes at least 
his share, assists from morn to night in the 
mysteries of the hlanchissage, In all theso places, 
and in a thousand workshops and work-yards— 
with painters and decorators indoors, with slaters 
and tilers on the roof, with corkers and bottlers 
and coopers in the cellar—.every where, in short, 
where hard labour has' to be done and men have 
the doing of it, you will find the garcon labourer 
at his work, and doing it with a hearty good-will 
and an enthusiastic spirit which carries him 
through, until the dream of his young ambition is 
satisfied; which io not before he has grown into 
an efficient workman himself, and he, too, has a 
gargon at his command, whom he, in his turn, con 
order about as he chooses. _ 

The gargon domestic claims to come nest. He 
i is a being of a totally different order, and it is but 
seldom, so far at least as our own observation has 
extended, that he is not a Parisian born. The 
male Provencal, from some cause or other, rarely 
domesticates with the housekeepers of Paris, who 
choose their men-servants chiefly from their fellow 


citizens. In the large hotels, in which it is the 
custom for many families, as well as individuals 
who have no family, to reside together, you are 
sure to meet suudry specimens of the domestic 
gargon variously employed. There is tho gargon 
shoe-black, who does tbe whole of the boot¬ 
polishing for perhaps a hundred people, and who 
lias never an idle hour, and the sound of whose 
hissing brush, rising from his dark den under the 
stairs, is an accompaniment to the clutter cf the 
central tourt-yard. There is the gargon bed- 
muker, who makes your bed, dusts your sitting- 
room, sweeps the -stairs, brings you your letters, 
takes your orders, and is in all respects chamber- 
man to the entire household, and who is often 
somsthing more, pot-forming many of those neces¬ 
sary yet laborious services which we English, with 
a want of consideration, Ieavo to the housemaid- 
such as cleaning windows, hearth-stoning door¬ 
steps, shovelling snow or ice from the pavement, 
and lugging fuel to the several apartments. Then 
there is the gargon cook, who studies the mysteries 
of the cuisine under his chef, and whom you see 
in neat white apron and spotless sleeves, popping 
constantly in and out of the kitchen, and up and 
down stairs, with a folded napkin on his arm and 
a savoury dish steaming under his chili; or you 
find him roasting the coffee in the early morning 
over a charcoal fire—or pounding the cocoa-nibs— 
or washing and steeping rice—or slicing roots for 
soup—and always, whatever he is doing, with an 
air of importanco on his countenance, and the 
grace and gait of a gentleman in his attitudes and 
movements. And it the establishment where you 
locate be of a superior class, you will meet also 
with the gargon page, who would be a footman, 
only he wants a livery, and has no need of'that' 
species of politeness which footmen,, put on -when 
it is wanted, because he has a politeness which is 
natural to him, and which’ he never puts off. His 
function is not easily described; he performs a 
variety of nameless little offices, and is to a great 
extent within doors what the commissionaire is 
without; lie is always undeniably well-dressed, 
and, for aught we know, his duty may consist as 
much in attesting by his presence tbe respectability 
of the establishment as in any specified office he 
has to perform. 

But the» gargon par excellence is he of the 
restaurant, the cafe, the estaminet, the diner, 
who id perpetually before the eye of the public, and 
who belongs to tbe public exclusively. This 
particular class, which outnumbers all the others 
taken together, contains also a remarkable variety 
of grades. It is said that the success of a specula¬ 
tion which has for its object to provide refresh¬ 
ments for the people, and coming within either of 
the denominations above mentioned, depends more 
upon the qualities of the gargon* employed, than 
upon any one thing besides. If there is rivalry 
among proprietors in the excellence oi the dishes 
to be catfin and the wines to be drunk, it is averred 
that there is still more in the respectability and 
dexterity of their gargons. The gargons them* 
selves are not ignotnnt of this, and judging from 
the perfection of their acquirements in the art of 
ministration, they must hare entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of their masters. The readiness 
with which thdy comprehend your wishes, even 
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,J though you cannot, speak their language, or will laborious one, and makes great demands on the 
i i determine your hesitating choice when you are constitution. It is not, however, so wearing as at 
puzzled to determine it yourself—the patience with first sight it would appear; he has comparatively 
■ which they listen to needless directions—the little to do in the early part of the day; the 
i prompt and brief politeness o:" their reply—their number of breakfasts taken in the cqfis and re- 
i | celerity in answering all demands satisfactorily— staurants bears no sort of proportion to those of 
j all are as martrellous as their result is generally 1 the dinners and al fresco suppers ; and ho has 
agreeable to'a new-comer. In the exercise of such time enough to louugo <Jh the chairs and the 
I a profession there is room for the cu!tivation*of benches, and to read the papers and tho current 
I many truly estimable qualities; and an accora- flimsy literature of the period during a good part 
I plislied gargon in a first-rate establishment can of the fore and afternoon. It is from about three 
i scarcely be au ordinary man. They •are, as a in the afternoon till eleven at night that his ser- 
; j matter of course, valued according to their pro- vices are Id full request, and during all these hours 
i ficiency, and sums which would appear fabulous he is allowed but one interval of naif an hour, for 
I; wero wo to mention them aro stated as the salaries a hurried meal and a seat, to recruit his powers, 
j, of the most finished hands. It is within our Ilis labour, save in exceptional cases, is over before 
j knowledge that more than one restaurant has midnight, and he is not an early riser—and he has 
|. owed its popularity to the reputation of its leading his holidays once a fortnight, 
j gargon, and that "when, upon a difference with its Taking into ‘consideration the rather singular 
proprietor, he has withdrawn to the house of a circumstpnke, that you rarely if ever catch a 
, i rival, he has carried half tile custom along with glimpse of a gargon, beyond the age of forty—that 
] him. To be celebrated in this peculiar walk of they all disappear from pufhlic view in the course 
! life, a gargon must possess a fine imposing figure, of their ninth lustre—the question naturally arises, 

; tho readiest intelligence, unwearied qptivity, a What becomes of them all ? We see hundreds ot 
j temper which nothing can ruffle, with a clear, grey-headed waiters in onr old inns and hotels at 
j sonorous, and musical voice. This last-named home, hut we never catch a glimpse of a single 
j qualification would not appear of any real import- grizzled gargon, dluch less a grey-headed one. 
j j anec, but in fact it is the crowning point which Where do they go to just as tho age of discretion 
j completes the catalogue of the accomplishments of arrives? and what becomes of them? It is said 
| the first-rate gargon. He is sometimes addressed that they never grow old, which can he true only 
a dozen times in a minute, and, whatever his grade, in a general sense, and cannot apply to the indi- 
j j he replies to all demands by the utterance of the vidual. They cannot all die just at that crisis, for 
j j words “ Bien M’sieu,” which is a token that he , in fact they are a remarkably healthy body of 
| has heard your request and will satisfy it. Now, men. Then wbal becomes of them P Docs the 
j if he squeaks, or drawls, or whines, or stammers, gargon at forty, after having waited on the whims 
1 or croaks, or hesitates, or roars, or whispers, or of all tho worn for the best five-and-twenty years 
] snarls, or. snuffles out these words five hundred of his life?relinquish his occupation because he has 
) times'an hour, he will be considered anything but had enough of it, and retire upon his gains to lead 
| an ornamdht to the establishment, and what is the life of a gentleman, to dine at cafe's where he 
worse, be will exqite £he* imitative ridicule of the formerly served, to bawl gargon ! in his turn, in¬ 
guests, in which case his summary discharge is a •stead of exploding Bien M'sieu, and to take his 
I certainty. But if he delivei'the unvarying formula pass and enjoy his dignity in the sight of that very 
I in a round, dear, musical tone, like a staccatoed public who witnessed the zeal of his servitude, and 
note from a good bass singer, he will‘become a profited by his unremitting attention? Docs lie 
favourite, and may demand what salary he pleases; work long enough only to accumulate capital suf- 
I so, at least, say ‘the French authorities on this ficient to embark in business on his own account, 
subject, who ought to know. and then set up a restaurant or an estaminet, and 

We do not pretend that in the above several keep a squad of gargon » of his own, whose opera- 
classes we have embraced the entire gnrgon world, tions he controls from his inner retreat, whence he 
Any attempt to do that would be utterly vain, issues ordero, and where he*balances a profitable 
In all places throughout Paris and i(p suburbs, tho account between himself and the public ? Does 
gargon is the medium through whom you obtain he invest the savings of his laborious life in the 
what you want. Enter any place, whether on lease of a large hotel,.furnish it substantially, and 
business or pleasure, or for the purpose of refresh- let its liundVed apartments to the world of Paris 
inent, and you have no sooner pronounced the ta- and of all Europe besides—taking to himself a 
Ihnnanic word gargon, than a person in a white wife for a domestic manager, who helps him to 
apron is at your side, whose one object in life is to grow rich as he grows old, and to get the world 
satisfy your want8 and make you comfortable. If, under his feet just as he goes out of it ? Docs he 
which is not veryjikefy, it should happen that he go with his treasqyed hoardings upon the stock 
cannot himself perform your request* he will, in all exchange at the Bourse, and dabble in tho three 
likelihood, politely request that yon will give your- per cents., and the new loan, and in all manner of 
self the trouble to sit down, while he scampers off in railway shares and mining speculations and scrip, 
search of somebody wlio'can: and it would really till, if successful, his coffers flow over, and he for- 
seem. that from long habit*or instijict, or some- gets that he was ever a garcon at all? Does he 
thing, he has a constitutional aversion to leaving a launch steam-boats on the Seine, and ran them 
demand of any kind unsatisfied, and feels unhappy down to St. Clond or up to Fontainblean ? or does 
and irksome to himself when he is under the ne- he go'into the omnibus line, and buy shares in the 
cessity of doing so. t * great company, and live quietly upon the ten per 

Tho life of a Parisian gargon is unavoidably a cent, which he gets as a dividend ? We are 
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assured, upon very good authority, that he docs all 
these things, and that, generally speaking, the 
knowledge of men and things, which he has picked 
up during the servitude of his youth, enables him 
to carry a sound, practical judgment into hnsincss 
affairs, when his mature years come; and that it ( 
is very rare indeed that he mahes a false move, or 
fails to accomplish more or less completely the end 
lie has in view. For our part, we have not the 
slightest objection to this consummation, so that 
he chooses an honest trade; for we hive too 
grateful a sense of his civil services a \ pardon to 
wish him anything short of prosperity in his after 
career. • . 

“ Oar$on! une demi-tasse." 

“ Bien M’sieu.” 


A GLANCE INTO FINLAND. 

BY JOHN BTOVIG BUNIBEK0. 

The intention of this sketch is not to present a 
topographical description of Finland, but merely 
to give a hasty outline of some of its bcAutics, and 
to re'iive in memory some of the agreeable impres¬ 
sions which the traveller may there have received. 
Apart from these pleasant recollections are some 
dark pictures of human suffering, which yet do not 
appear out of place amid the beauty and magnifi¬ 
cence of its natural scenery. 

He who desires to enjoy the sight of a people in 
the possession of prosperity and abundance must 
visit those countries where nature, conquered by 
the power and the skill of man, yipl^s up to him 
her willing gifts; but if, on the contrary, he prefers 
to see nature in her primeval glory, he*must go 
where she still freely developes her gigantic 
powers and derides the efforts which a feeble race 
has made for her subjugation. Finland, perhaps 
more than any other country, affords pictures of 
this class. It abounds in variety, from the level* 
cultivated sea-coast to the upland districts, with 
their dizzy heights and desolate funs and moor¬ 
lands, to the dreary solitudes to which no path 
leads, and where alone the wounded black cock or 
ptarmigan pursues its lonely flight. 

The greater number of travellers visiting the 
coast of Finland, from the cultivated countries of 
Europe, would discofcr no very striking pecu¬ 
liarities, and, with the exception of climate and 
language, would meet with nearly all the familiar 
objects of their native, land.* No stranger, how¬ 
ever, advancing to the more remoto districts of 
Finland, would recognise anything which lie had 
seen before,sodecidedly marked, so st rongly charac¬ 
terised, is every object which would there meet his 
eye. Whilst village after village and farm after 
farm, especially in the districts, bordering on the 
more southern coast, testify to the abundance of 
population, their prosperity and comfort, yet upon 
the more inland roads the traveller may proceed for 
many miles without a single cottage meeting his 
eye; and if, after a long journey, such a one should 
be seen, it stands upon the edge of a vast illimitable 
moor, or amid wild woods surrounding a half 
hidden morass, like some foreign growth upon the 
huge and vigorous trunk of nature. There is 
also, even in the rocky districts, especially as they 


approach the coast, a something wild and peculiar, 
which produces a singularly striking effect, so that 
it is impossible for any one to return thence with¬ 
out being deeply impressed. Jput these rocky dis¬ 
tricts arc merely of a different character to the 
( higher and more inland tracts of country, because 
each has its own strongly marked and individual 
features. 

The old Swedish melodies arc at home, as it were, 
on our coast, and are so perfectly in accordance 
with the* country around, that no ono can doubt 
their origin among similar scenes. The native 
songs also, which are heard from the lips'of the 
inhabitants of* the coast, arc akin to tho Swedish 
popular songs ; the similarity, however, is not to 
lie explained, by supposing them to bo the conse¬ 
quence of Swedish emigrations, but rather from 
the kindred character of the locality with which 
they are so perfectly in harmony. On tho other 
hand, nothing well can be more dissimilar than 
the spirit of these songs and the national melodies 
of Finland. Tim Necks Polska, as heard on the 
coast, accords so perfectly with the isles which the 
listener sees, and the air which ho breathes, that 
he might believe it the very inspiration of a sum¬ 
mer evening on that wild sea-side. Heard, how¬ 
ever, amid the lofty hills and the desolate moor¬ 
land tracks of Saarijsirvi, of Rautalampi, or of 
Witasaari, it would express merely the discontent 
of a heart whose dearest object was afar off. In 
precisely the same way would the Finland melody, 
Minun Kultani, or any other,‘be equally out of 
place on the sea-const. 

It would be difficult to find any melodics more 
! accordant with those of the interior of Finland 
than the Swiss; nay, indeed, strangers have often 
discovered a resemblance between Switzerland and 
Finland; and it may be safely asserted that if two 
distinct countries bear any degree of resemblance 
in the character of their scenery, there will be 
some resemblance also in the character of their 
popular songs. For as human nature in its totality 
is a mirror which reflects the earth, so is the indi¬ 
vidual man in various portions of the earth the 
reflex of thoad greSt natural features which sur¬ 
round him. • From this, cause tho dissimilarity 
between the popular songs of tho higher and 
lower country may be regarded as an irresistible 
proof of thfe inborn difference of these two dis¬ 
tricts. 

Without pretending to assert any superiority in 
either of these districts, in those respects which 
have reference to individual taste or liking, I still 
believe that the same hnman being cannot pay an 
equally heart-felt homage to the distinct charac¬ 
teristics of each. He, for instance, who has lived for 
any length of time under the influence of these 
two regions will receive into tho mnerinost depths 
of his soul one only, and not notlii without reference 
to his being a native of either. Because if the 
tone of his mind is of a calm and devotional 
character, he must of necessity give the pre¬ 
ference to the upland country. Tho cheerful, 
bold, and entarprisingtemperament will most pro¬ 
bably love the sea-shore, and the calculating, sober 
mechanical mind, find itself best off on tho level 
lands near tlje coast. If, however, the first-men¬ 
tioned of these temperaments receive with the 
utmost fidelity, and retain in the most living man- 
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I j ncr, flic impression of nature, we may be allowed 
! perhaps to give that region which produced the 

II highest and deepest impression the highest rank. 

r Among those places which most fully preseat 

I the leading characteristics of the interior of Finv 
; land, may be selected, both as regards its situation 
, and the manners and condition of its people, the 
:! remote, poor, but beautiful district of SaSrijitrvi. 

Saarijjivvi may, with few exceptions, be taken as a 
{ type of tlie whole interior of the country. The 
| life of the Saurijiirvi peasant is simple and stem as 
! the natural scenery which surrounds,him. His 
only luxury is the hut which he inhabits, and the 
interior of which presents an extraordinary picture 
to the stranger. The walls and floor, formed of 
shapeless pine logs and planks, are black as pitch, 
the former with the smoke, and the latter from 
the use of years and tho absence of soap and water. 

. The roof is seldom seen: it is hidden by a cloud of 
smoke, which hangs at the height of. seven or 
eight feet, like a grey curtain, and overshadows 
without oppressing. Here and there this cloud is 
j penetrated by rajs of light which the day pours in 
i: through the wide smoke-vent in the roof, and some- 
j | times, though seldom, a star may be seen glancing 
i in airso. Windows there are none, but boles merely,. 

I! which are opened or shut according to pleasure. 

; In order fully to perceive the* peculiarities of 
1 this dwelling, it should be seen on a winter's even- 
| ing. The wall, in style and architecture like our 
; old milestones, is fully exhibited. An immense 
lire of rough pinewood burns on the hea.ih, and 
i casts a dazzling light around the cottage, which* 

I in its more remote corners, is lighted by burning 
| slips of wood—now stuck in tho walls, and now 
! placed on the floor. Within all this blaze of light 
i a great crowd of people may generally be seen 
{ busily occupied or taking their rest. The women 
: sit at their wheels spinning, or are busied at the 
{ kneading-trough or liand-miil; the men make 
j baskets, sledges, skates, or the like; beggars anl 
; free inmates stretch themselves before the fir?, 

' 1 while 6ome old man quietly employs himself in 
|: tending the burning fagots. The crowd of ebil- 
;; dren bas by this time crept up to the wall, where 
: they lie and chirrup in perfect amity and concert 
i with the crickets. At the long trough near the 
| door stands the peasant’s horse, enjoying his 
j chopped straw, the warmth, and the human so- 
| ciety; whilst the cock, if he have not gone to 
j rest in the midst of his family, pays visits to his 
i) friends in every corner of the room, and is in all 

I I cases very much at home. • 

Such is the scene presented with 'more or less 
i! variety in a Finland hut on a winter’s evening. 

; j If any one imagines that comfort does not exist in 
! | such a dwelling, he is mistaken; not merely na- 
11 tives, but those who have been brought up under 
!! totally different circumstances, may find them- 
; selves very well off there. The atmosphere of the 
i place, in consequence of the continual fire and the 

{ constant current of nr, is fresh and pure, spite of 

j the want of attention and order which may offend 
the eye. But, in fiict, the black floor ceases to ap¬ 
pear dirty, because no glimpse is visible of neg¬ 
lected cleanliness; the stranger knows that he 
stands upon discoloured, not scoured boards, and 
that peculiarity of the human mind comes here 
into operation, which tolerates little cleaning so 


long as moro pressing wants are satisfied. The 
upland peasant lives in no state of counterfeit re¬ 
finement; he bivouacs in the desert. And when 
the traveller steps out of tho winter’s cold upon 
the warm, hospitable heartli, he docs not stop to 
Inquire whether the shelter whichr covers him is 
black or white—whether the floor upon which he 
^tands has been scoured or not. 

We have mentioned beggars and free inmates os 
constituting a part of the population of a Finland 
cottage. They are, in fiict, so general and so im¬ 
portant h part of the household, that they deserve 
a more particular description. Tho free inmate is 
a species pt Finland swallow. Like the swallow, 
ho asks room for himself and Eds, under the pea¬ 
sant's roof, and it is freely given; and, like the 
bird also, he lives on what the day provides. The 
payment which he returns is, for the most part, j 
the service that he renders by throwmg firewood i 
into the room through the window-like opening, i 
What else he may do for the well-being of the 
house stands on a different basis. He contributes | 
for hie maintenance, sometimes, the result of a ; 
little fishing or shooting, besides which he » occa¬ 
sionally allowed to cut wood on the farm', which lie 
turns to profit. If he manages to got a cow, she ; 
lives with the peasant’s cows, and is also a privi- ' 
leged free inmate of her staff, j.ust as her owner is | 
of his corner in the cottage. As bis wants am 
small, and, through tho kindness of tho former, | 
tho payment which is required still less, it is evi¬ 
dent that he, more than any cue else, can iudulge 
the love of ease and repose which, is universal in J 
Finland. Hence he may most frequently be seen 
resting in winter on a beuch before the fire, and in i 
summer on the green sward in tho sunshine. 

Without doubt many of these fires inmates are 
unprofitable to the cultivators of tho land in gene¬ 
ral, and especially so to those under whose roof 
they abide; but unmistakably noble is the dispo¬ 
sition of that peasantry who; for so poor an eqniva- j 
lent, share their small dwellings and often their 
scanty fare, with these their foodless and roofless j 
fellow creatures. Saarijarvi may defy any other | 
place to show ah equal number of this class. 
Thinly populated, and still more sparsely cultivated, 
and abounding in moorland traets which afford no 
produce, this district is possessed of every essential 
for the formation and continuance of such a race. 

The second indispensable character in the cot¬ 
tage of the peasant is the beggar. He is not, it is 
true, a fixture, but comes and goes. A day seldom 
passes without a visit from several of this class at 
any cottage situated near the public road, so that 
the well-known words of Stagnelins are veiy ap¬ 
plicable—“ The shadows vanish, but they are per¬ 
petual.” The beggar is never despised or over¬ 
looked. He often goes with, wife and child from 
farm to farm, everywhere receded as a guest, not 
as an alms-man. The hearth is warm for him as for 
the others; he asks fornothing, for every one knows 
his wants beforehand, and supplies them as well os 
lies in his power. Nobody thinks of giving him 
broken victuals; he eats like the rest of the house¬ 
hold, of the best which the little form, supplies, 
that is, of its sole supply. He tells hie story, if he 
have one to tell, and if he incline to joke with any 
one in the cottage, he is quite free to do-so; and 
his children, if he have any, play with the children 
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| of tics house. At night he goes to rest where he \ where hay-making was going forward. Around 
j can find a convenient place, either by the wall or ; the walls of the barn where the harvest was to bo 
j on a bench, annoyed if another gets the best place, housed, hung the provision-baskets of the work- 
j and well pleased if be is lucky enough to secure it people, into some of which we looked for curiosity. 

[ to himself. When ne goes, if he is feeble himself. In all we found cakes made of bark, perfectly black 
I or Lave in firm persons in bis charge, the peasant, when broken, but covered on the outside with 

[ according to. ancient usage, harnesses his horse *chalk-like meal, more attractive to the eye than 

|. and drives him to the next farm willingly, and the potato. Besides this, fn some of them was a 
j without expecting fee or reward. * piece of dry salt fish, in others merely a few grains 

; Thus lives the beggar in Sasirijarvi and among j of salt. |f, therefore, we consider the laborious- 
j the Finland peasants in general. He eats bark | ness of ■the employment, carried on under interne 
bread because tbo peasant cats it; if the peasant | heat and with no better food than, as we have seen, 
ale wh&iteu bread, the beggar would do the same, is in general use, some idea may be formed of 
The poverty which at times prevails ^mong the tbo Restitution which exists, and of the streugth 
people of Saarijarvi is indescribable. The scanty of human nature which can endure it. 
and unwholesome food to which they are often re- Braudy, that general bane ol prosperity and 
duced, operates injuriously ypon their physical comfort, may perhaps cause some of the misery of 
powers; and, unacquainted with other enjoyments this district; hut, after all, very few arc able to 
than sleep and rest, it is not to be wondered at obtain it. * m 

that they so willingly resign themselves to these, As rpgards the treatment which the beggar 

and neglect to labour for any other. Their solid- receives* among the peasantry of this upland 
tude appears seldom to extend beyond the morrow, region, it must bo ascribed to their universal 
and the labour even for that gives them more hospitality and kindness. Very rarely indeed 
than enough to think about. No branches of the could a peoplo be found more willing to impart of 
industrial arts have Btruck root iu this region, be- that which they have, or more accessible to the 
cause, remptely situated as it is from cities and prayers of others. In every case they wilt set 
more cultivated districts, no market could be found before the strong# the best which the house 
! for their products without tlio greatest expense afiords, and hewrill have the greatest difficulty iu 
and difficulty. compelling them to receive even a small payment 

Agriculture ha3 here a formidable enemy in for the benefit he lias enjoyed under their roof, 
nocturnal frosts. Some farms are so completely Such a state of feeling is common where a people 
desolated thereby 'as not to have seed for tho lol- live in close connection with nature, 
lowing season. The peasant, when he has been j. The cares and anxieties regarding food, which 
famished through the greater part of the year, incessantly press upon the people of Saarijiini, 
hastens in the autumn to cut his harvest before leave no spprij time for those cheerful gaieties 
■ the grain is fully matured, much less ripened, which in other places give rise to popular festivals 
The cattle, which in summer feed upon the grass and sport* It is only at Christmas and Midsmn- 
on the wejodod hills and in rocky valleys, live mer that any general sentiment of enjoyment is 
through tho winter upon straw, which has often diffused. During Christmas, people assemble for 
been ietched from, a distance of ten, twelve, or even upiusement, although not so frequently or in such 
fifleeu miles; and frequently for months also upon qfreat numbers as in richer and more happily 
much less nutritious food. situated districts. But even in the huts of the 

The poor milk, which the cows givq in small forest peasants, the table stands covered through 
quantity under these circumstances, is barely suffi- tho whole week with the best that the house can 
cient to wash down the dry bafk-brtad, which on supply, after the long autumn fast, in order to 
many farms constitutes the only food of their entertain and gladden the heart of the Christmas 
1 owners. An idea may be formed of the condition guest with a warm welcome. Nobody enters at 
of these upland peasants, when we are told on this season without being offered a refreshment; 
credible authority that not many yeSrs siuce, in the poor has ever his shore of the morsel, and he 
consequence of frost, two farms only within that presents even to the wealthy an entertainment 
! vast district possessed bread made either of rye or which is not to be despised. The scouring of 
| corn. The phrase, “ He eats corn bread the year benches and tables forms part of the ceremonial 
i round,” is equivalent to, " He is a wealthy man." of Christmas-cve, besides which, it is customary to 
1 The writer recollects two occasions when this cover the w&lls with a complete net-work of spills, 
i want came under his own knowledge in the most or small fagots, for burning, which remain there 
i distressing form. On a hunting excursion, we until tlioy are gradually removed by the demand 
entered, a cottage to rest. The place was full of for daily consumption. 

children, besides olde^ and younger people; not Midsummer night is tbe gayest of all their 
far from the hearth were reared up a number of festivities. On that occasion are lighted the 
pieces of the yellowish-brown inner bark of the kacko fires, as they are called, and as much 
fir-tree, which resembled stiff pieces fit hide, powder as would be considered extravagant if used 
Without more doBcly examining them, we inquired for the slaughter of wild fowl, is expended in honour 
what they were, and for* what purpose they were of the occasion. For the purpose of the kacko fire, 
to bo used. ’ . • a lofty half-burned fir-tree, standing upon a naked 

"Dear sir!” replied the host, "they are to and commanding hill, is selected, around which are 
make our bread.” piled inflammable and resinous materials, tbo higher 

The words were few, but the tone jp which they the better. This pile is kindled at midnight, and 
were spoken wrung every heart oi.his auditors. burns fiercely amid the firing of guns, the music 
time we came by chance into a meadow of fiddles, and tbe shouts of exultation and 
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rejoicing?. Those huge bonfires, seen beneath the 
dusk summer heavens, and in the midst of moor- 
and wastes and desolate valleys, produce a strangely 
fascinating effect. 

The peasant of Saarijarvi is in his exterior, slow, 
passive, and taciturn. His disposition is gentle^ 
patient, and submissive. The poverty which 
oppresses him, and in' which he lives, makes him 
reserved. All his emotions, all the powers of his 
being, work inwardly, so that he very rarely makes 
any outward demonstration. The sternly magni¬ 
ficent scenery which surrounds him, has never 
permitted him to bring it under his' subjection. 
Nature presents herself to him as mighty r and 
unconquerable; his soul is paralysed, and his 
physical powers slumber and waste away. Never¬ 
theless, there are many instances of this apparently 
chaotic being, when placed under other circum¬ 
stances, developing such powers sftid ready ability 
as could hardly have been expected from more 
gifted minds after long practice. • • 

This district is full of natural beauties, as are 
most places in the upland country. Nothing can 
make a deeper impression on the mind than the 
boundless forest solitudes. The stranger wanders 
through them, as at the bottom of the sea, in an 
unbroken, profound silence, hearing only, far above 
his head, the wind moaning through the branches 
of the spruce fir or the still more lofty head of the 
pine tree. Now and then he comes upon a forest 
lake, like some descent to the subterranean world, 
to whose abrupt tree-grown margin comes no 
breath of wind, and whose surface is never ruftled 
unless by the gambols of a shoal of fish, or the 
floating body of the solitary diver. A skyey vault 
arches itself below his feet, more serene tbau that 
above him. " 

On another occasion, he hears the sound of a 
forest water-fall. He advances towards it; lie 
seems to be just upon it, and yet he beholds 
nothing but barren sand hills, overgrown with 
long and scathed fir trees, until at the distance of 
a stonc's-throw, he perceives on the opposite bank 
the tops of birch trees. At once he has reached 
the abrupt edge of the hill, and now he sees the 
glittering of brilliaut waters between the leaves, 
and seizes with his right-hand, to steady his 
descent, the roots of a birch tree, while with hie 
left he supports himself by the uppermost branches 
of another. In this wily he descends to the stream, 
and then looking upward, sees above him a narrow 
slip of sky, and on either hand an impenetrable 
network of leaves and branches. 

When, after a long ramble among the mono¬ 
tonous trees of the moorland, the .stranger reaches 
at length its limits, he beholdB, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, a picture of the most immense magnitude 
and variety; marshes, moorland after moorland, 
with woody islands and promontories; the course 
of rivers, fields and hills. Marvellous are the 
varied masses of light and shade which the eye 
takes in at one glance, even from the nearest black 
wood in yon marshy valley, and the forest of red 
pines and birch trees, which, like a garland, 
encircle the foot of that highest hill. The won¬ 
derful beauty of such a scene becomes also still 
more enhanced, when the sunshine of a summer 
day, broken by flying clouds, plays over it with 
ever-varj ing shadow; 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. ] 

SECOND SERIES. 

LESSON IV.—IMITATION OP JESUS. j 

§ 1. Example of our Saviour. 

As for the imitation of the Lord Jesus himself, to ! 
which we are exhorted in the Scriptures, that is 
something intermediate between the imitation of ; 
the divine goodness (spoken of above), and the j 
imitation of mere human beings. So ft.r forth as ; 
he was a divine person, wo can imitate only his ; 
acts: bgt considered as to his human nature, we j 
ore told, “ Let the same mind be in you which wa3 j 
also in Christ Jesusand thereupon we have his ! 
humility and" ohedienre held up for our imitation, j 
And ngaiu, we are told that we “ have not a high 
priest who cannot be touched with a feeling of onr ; 
infirmities, but was'in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin." 

Now, though of course he had no evil propen- i 
si ties, we should remember, that if he had not had , 
those human feelings and inclinations which are 
not in themselves evil, he could npt have been { 
“ tempted like as wo are,” or, indeed, tempted at 
all. 

And it is to he observed, that there are many i ] 
human feelings which become evil when wrongly !; 
indulged, but which are not so when properly j! 
controlled. For instance, it is no sin for one who j j 
is fatigued by labour of any kind, to long for j! 
repose; only, he would be wrong to indulge this 
desire when duty calls on him to rouse himself to 
exertion. i, 

So also, it is no sin for any one to he glad of the 
love and approbation of his friends and country¬ 
men ; provided ho docs not sacrifice duty for the 
sake of tlieir favour, or do anything on purpose to 
gain applause for its own sake. And the like in ; 
many other cases. ' \ 

§ 2. Jesus had human Feelings. j 

There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that tho 
Lord Jesus was indifferent to the good opinion of | j 
his countrymen, which he might have obtained by j 
falling in with their wishes and expectations. Anil ! 
they would have welcomed him with open arms, if \ 
he would have allowed them to “ make him a j 
king," to deliver them from the yoke of the 1 
Romans, and found a triumphant and splendid 
temporal cthpire. Instead of this, he exposed 
himself, by disappointing their hopes, to tlieir 
hatred and scftrn, to insults and tortures, and a 
most ignominious ns well as crnel death. 

Wo have no reason to think that lie did not feel { 
all this, even moro than his bodily sufferings. 
And, accordingly, we are told that he “ endured 
the cross, despising the shame end we arc ex- 
borted'to “consider him that endured 6ueh con¬ 
tradiction of sinners against himsplf.” (Heb. xii.) 

_ Again, if any one ehould fifth weariness and i 

disgust in labouring long and painfully at the j 

task of instructing ignorant, narrow-minded, and 
perverse learners, and slowly overcoming’ their 
prejudices; this would be no sin, provided he did j 

not shrink from the task, if duty imposed it; 1 nor | 

suffer any impatience to brtak out. And when, ] 

therefore, we see our blessed Master condescending 
to labour, day after day, and year nfter year, in 
gradually enlightening the minds of humble 
fishermen and peasants, and in correcting their 
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errors, we have here an example, in all respects 
for our imitation, of patient anil humble assiduity. 

Again, there is nothing sinful in feeling dis¬ 
pleased with persons who manifest stubborn in¬ 
gratitude, and repjy hindness with bitter insult 
and cruel persecution. The sin would be in allow¬ 
ing ourselves to indulge revengeful feelings; 

“ rendering evil for evil, railing for railing.' 1 And, 
accordingly, the apostle Peter holds up to ns the 
example of our Lord Jesus in this point also, wlio 
“did no violence; who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again; when he suffered, he tHreatened 
notand who, as we read in the evangelists, 
prayed Tor his murderers. 

These points are here noticed merely as 
specimens. There are many others winch every 
attentive reader of the Gospels cannot fail to be 
t-truck with, in which the exctjjlencies of our Lord’s 
diameter as a man plainly appear, and are suitable 
for our imitation. 

§ !J. The Nature of the Len d Jesus mysterious. 

Rut some persons, tliougli far from indifferent 
to the subject of religion, do not pay sufficient 
attention to that important portion of it which is 
now before us—the example of Jesus, as set forth 
in Scripture for our imitation. Instead of this, 
they have occupied themselves in discussing 
questions as to several mysterious points on which 
Scripture reveals nothing. In what manner the 
divine nature was united with the human in the 
person of our Saviour—and what was the precise 
character of his inward feelings— these, ana other 
such questions, arc wliat tho sacred writers have, 
left unexplained. And we cannot doubt that if 
an explanation of these had been possible, and 
•needful for us, it would have been given. Yet 
these, are - questions which some persons presume 
freely to djseues ; as if the speculations of human 
reason could eulighten qs on matters not revealed 
to the apostles, or at. least not revealed by them. 
And such rasli speculations have often drawn off 
men’s attention from what Ts plainly set forth in 
Scripture for our practical benefit. , 

How the human body and mind act on each 
other we cannot explain or tftidcrSland; hut we 
know that they do, and we can make a practical 
use of that knovvledgo. Wo know not the nature 
of tho sun; wo cannot explain how it is that it 
coutiuues to throw out light and heat without be¬ 
ing, as a candle is, consumed in so doing: but wc 
can see by its light, and enjoy its warmth. 

And even so we can benefit by the teaching and 
the example of the Lord Jesus, though we have a 
very dim and imperfect notion of his real nature. 
To turn aside from a practical benefit that is placed 
within our reach, and occupy ourselves instead with 
speculative inquiries about matters beyond our 
reach, would be like the folly of our first parents, 
who, when permitted to " cat of the tree of life,” 
turned to tuo forbidden “ tree of knowledge .” 

Some people, again, allow their venecation for 
Christ and his apostles,to vent Itself on tangible 
objects, such as “relics,” or on supposed holy 
places, to which they make pilgrimages. We are 
told that our divine Master left us “ an example 
that we should follow his steps,” instead of which 
they go to Jerusalem to tread li^rally on the 
ground he trod. Instead of “ putting on Christ,” 


as the apostle exhorts us, they venerate a tunic 
he is supposed to have worn, or hits of wood ot 
the supposed “ truo cross or procure a bottle of 
water from tho river Jordan, for baptizing their 
children. Instead of being followers of the 
apostles, even as they were of Christ, they how 
down before fragments of their bones, or locks of 
’their hair, etc. 

Alhthis is as if some oifb, when shown a tree 
bearing delicious and wholesome and nourishing 
fruit, shoqld neglect the Jruit, and try to feed on 
the leaves or hark; or^is if, when he had received 
a package cyf most valuable goods, he should lay 
them by,* and make no use of them, but wear with 
much pride the canvass wrapper in which they 
were packed up. 

§ 4. Jesus a faultless "Model. 

The great advantage of our Lord’s example, as , 
compared with,any description of an imaginary 
person—an ideal perfect man—is its reality. 
We knpV that he djd actually live on this earth, 
and that what is recorded of him is not fiction or 
supposition, hut what was really said and done. 

But again ; his example has the advantage over 
Jliose of a]l other actually existing persons, of be¬ 
ing absolutely perf i t. The greatest, and nqjdest, 
and purest of all snerely human characters liavo 
their imperfections; and these an imitator might 
bo led into, through liis admiration of their excel¬ 
lence. And it may he observed, by the way, that 
this is a mistake some people may be in danger of, 
in reference to the characters in the Old Testament 
history. They may suppose that every person 
mentioned with any degree of commendation, and 
especially those who were endowed with any pro¬ 
phetical powers, or received any other mark of 
divine favour, arc to be looked on as perfect mo¬ 
dels—held up for our imitation throughout; though 
many of them were undoubtedly guilty of faults 
deserving much censure, even considering the 
Aide age in which they lived. And all of them 
did live in such a half-civilised, half-barbarian 
•state of society, as requires great allowances to ho 
mado for those brought up in it. Their compara¬ 
tively gross and uncultivated intellectual and 
moral condition is what our Lord alludes to in his 
expression, " hardness of heart.” (Matt. xix. 8.) 

Even the best, hoover, of these men are not to 
be imitated as if they could be reckoned faultless. 
But m imitating our divjno Master, whatever 
errors we may fall into by our own injudicious 
imitation, we cannot bo led into any, by imperfec¬ 
tions in tho model itself. 

And in studying llie life of our Lord, in con¬ 
junction with that of the earliest disciples, we 
have the advantage of seeing not only a perfect 
model, but also au example of tho copying of that 
model. We not only seo the original pattern, but 
are also shown how it was first imitated. “ Be ye 
followers,” says tbb apostle Paul, " of me, even ns 
I am of Christ Jesus.” We thus have, as it were, 
before us, not only a perfect human figure, but also 
a statue made from it by a first-rate sculptor. 

§ 5. Danger of erroneous Imitation. 

But, as has just been said, it is possible to fall 
into mistakes by our own injudicious and improper 
imitation of a faultless example, or, indeed, of any 
example. If some one's conduct is perfectly right 
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for him, or unilcr his circumstances, ire may be 
altogether wrong in copying it if we are placed in 
quite different circumstances. 

If a king, for instance, or any one else in high 
authority, conducts himself in the best possible 
manner, it would be absurd, and a criminal usur¬ 
pation, for a private citizen to pretend to follow his 
example by assuming regal stato and power. Ann 
so it would be, if a pupil were to take updn him 
the office of a master, and pretend to giro instruc¬ 
tion in the school where he is placed tq receive it. 
The way in which a subject should follow! the ex¬ 
ample of a good king, is by condncling.himself as 
a good subject; and then each of them alike will 
be acting in a manner suitable to his own position. 

Accordingly, there are many parts of our Lord’s 
conduct which would have been unsuitable for the 
apostles to imitate; and many parts, both of his 
conduct and theirs, that would be unsuitable for 
vs. For instance, we read “ that he taught ns one 
haring authority, and,not as the scribes.;” that 
is, instead of confining himself to the expounding 
ot the Mosaic law, and reasoning npon that (which 
was the practice, and the proper office of the 
scribes), he spoke as having a direct commission 
Horn heaven, saying, "I say unto you " so and so f 
and" appealing not to arguments, but to the 
miracles he wrought as a proof of his comiug from 
God. • 

And again, you should observe that he does not 
rue the language of the prophets, who had been 
accustomed to say, “ Thus snith the Lord,” each 
ot them having been charged with certain specific 
messages; but God gavo not the Spirit by mea¬ 
sure unto him. He came not only with autho¬ 
rity, but with full, unlimited authority; and bis 
language was, “ I say unto yon.” 

How, of course, it w'ould be profane us well'as 
absurd for any one of «.«to teach as “ having au¬ 
thority that is, as demanding assent and submis¬ 
sion to what wc say, because we say it. i 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 

In the midst of tlio winter of the year 17S8 was 
burn, in the secluded parish of Llandwrog, which 
lies at the base of the Gilgwyn mountain in 
Carnarvonshire, a second child to a poor hard¬ 
working conple who had recently lost their first. 
They named the ncw-cbmer after their first-born, 
and feared, from his puny frame and delicate limbs, 
that he too was destined to an infant grave. But 
the boy grew in strength as the months rolled on, 
and these anxieties were happily dispersed. Owen 
Davies, the father, rented a small holding, which 
be and his wife tilled by the labour of their bands. 
The produce of the land was not sufficient for their 
maintenance, but they had another resource in a 
neighbouring slate-quarry, who-e Owon wrought 
timing every moment of time that ho could spare 
from his little form. At that day there were few 
means of instruction in that remote district, and 
Owen Davies, like most of his neighbours, could 
neither read nor write. Happily, however, his wife, 
i who was a woman of strong common sense, had 
| learned to read the Welsh language fluently, and 
she had no intention that her little son should 
grow up in ignerance of anything she could teach 


him. Encompassed by poverty and the cares of a 
rising family, she could do 1 but little; but that 
little slie did, and prepared the young Griffith for 
the reception of better instruction when it might 
come in his way. It was not f ar off. A poor man ! j 
who worked in the slate-quarry set on foot a !. 
Welsh Sunday-school, and, in spit# of opposition, ! | 
persevered in'the good work. Here Griffith soon ! j 
learned to read his Bible, and would have made . j 
further progress, but that his delicate health threw ' i 
him back. When near seven years of age, a j 
school for teaching English was opened in the next \ j 
parish. The master took kindly notice offlriffith, 11 
and invited him to join bis class. The offer was j' 
gladly accepted, and daily did the little fellow, j; 
determined to get knowledge, trndge on foot for \j 
two miles over a rugged country, carrying his ! 
dinner in his pocket,to receive his lessons. Before , 
he was nine years old, however, his parents needed 
his assistance on the farm, and he was obliged to j 
exchange tbo scliool.-room for field-work. Ho , 
continued at tins labour until he was twelve years ! j 
old, when an English school having opened in his 11 
own parish, his parents sent him there for a few I 
months; but, on account of their poverty and t ho j 1 
badness of the harvest, were compelled to with- i' 
draw him, and hire him out to a neighbour in tbo ! i 
capacity of a farmer’s boy, in which occupation ho 
maintained himself. j; 

At the age of fourteen he wont to work in tho : j 
slate-quarries, was bound apprentice, and in a ,, 
short time began to save money from his wages, j j 
By the time he was seventeen, ho found himself in , ’ 
a condition to purchase a little more instruction; j j 
and, accordingly, placed himself for three months 
in an English day-school at Carnarvon, and at ! 
this advanced age began for the first time to learn ’ 
the numeration table. He had touched the right t! 
chord. The study of figures aroused a new faculty 
within him; in three months he mastered tho ; 
elements of arithmetic, and returned to tho quarry, 
when his savings were all gone, with the conscious¬ 
ness of a newly-discovered power within him. All 
his spare moments were now spent in scratching, 
with an iron point, calculations upon tho slates 
which ho hewed froifn the rock, and in this way ho ! 
acquired an expertness which was of immense mo | 
in after years. : 

He soon began to feel that the quarry was no i ‘ 
longer his natural sphere, and, goaded by an eager j ' 
thirst for knowledge, he resolved, at the age of j | 
nineteen, to start for England to improve himself 
in the language, which he well knew was tho only 
medium for him of solid and substantial acquire- j 
ments. With this view ho sailed from Carnarvon i 
in September, 1809, and arrived in London nine > 
days after. He had been commissioned to carry a 
small present of pocket-money to d fanner’s rephew 
who was at school in the Hpckney-road, and when 
he went to fulfil that mission, happily encountered 
a fellow-countryman in tho Usher of the school, 
nis compatriot advised him to follow his example, 
by seeking a situation as an usher. Ho acted on 
this counsel, and succeeded in obtaining an 
engagement. ‘Hismiud seemed to recoil from 
every other study save that of arithmetic, and he 
removed from one situation after another in search 
of a master who conld better help him forward in 
this branch of learning. At length he fell in with 
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one Westbrook, in Westminster, a man of con- speak of as the most unassuming nnd gentlemanly 
genial tastes, who bccaVne a real friend and assisted man that be bad ever met with, 
materially in carrying out his views. Westbrook, Griffith Davies, the quarry boy, had now got 
j however, could not help him to employment, and, the world under his feet, and had won, by the sim- 
i this failing, poor Griffith Davies was driven to plicity and sterling value of his character, the re- 

! seek for work in a menial capacity, as porter or sped and esteem of a discriminating, if not a large, 

j messenger, but* for a long time without success, cycle of friends. In 1815 lie removed to Bartho- 

{ But returning one evening heart-broken to his lomew Square, and in the following year to Cannon 

! dodgings, he found there a letter from a school-. Street, mi ere he opened a select school, chiefly for 

I master in Sadler's Wells, appointing a meeting, mathematics—having at the same time an honour- 

which resulted next day in his engagement as able connection with the scholars of the Merchant 

arithmetical tntor, with a salary of twontyjiounds Tailors’ school. He nwv began to impart tbo 
i a year, besides board and residence. It was in the principles of.life assurance to gentlemen seeking 

! beginning of 1810 that he entered on his duties, appointments as Actuaries to life offices. Being 

j and lie made such good use of his opportunity that familiar with the whole science of the business, 
before the summer of 1811, he had attained a he was encouraged to apply for a similar ap- 

l| competent knowledge of English grammar, and pointment himself; and, on application, was readily 

j! made such proficiency iu mathematics as to be able furnished, without examination, with a certificate 
I to calculate the times of eclipses and illustrate of qualification Ijy the late Mr. Morgan of tho 
! Uicir mode of occurrence. “Equitable.". • 

On leaving Sadler’s Wells in 1811, Davies At the-dose of 1819, Mr..Davies submitted to 
opened a small school on his own account in James tlio Society ef Arts a Sun-dial of peculiar construe-* 
Street, Old Street, turning his gparo hours to tion, engraved on slate by himself. A full deserip- 

profit by giving private lessons. At tho samo tion of this dial, whoso lace is the index of more 

t ime he joined the Mathematical Society, nnd, astronomical^ facts than we can find space for in 
I according to his own report, derived incalculable this brief slcetcli, will be found in the “ Trnnsac- 

1 benefit from* the society of it 3 moro intellectual tions of tbe.Society o£ Arts " for tho year 182(1; in 

1 members. In 1812 he ventured to hire a respect- the summer of which, Mr. Davies received from 
. | able house in Lizard Street, St. Luko’s, whither tho hands of tlid duke of Sussex the large silver 
J | most of his scholars followed him, and in Novem- medal of that society. 

! j her ho married, presuming upon his improving In 1821 he was invited to attend tho meetings 
jj prospects. These, uphappily, proved fallacious for a of the projectors of tho Guardian Assurance 

! while, and that winter saw him struggling with Company, to give his advice and assistance, and 

I difficulties. To eko out his resources, ho read to discuss and decide upon the nature of its con- 

Welsli proofs for a printer; and at this period he stitution. Ho was farther engaged to construct 
commenced writing his “ Key to Bomiycastle's tho requisite tables; and when the company wns 
' Trigonometry.” It was while he was writing this established, was appointed their consulting ac- 
! work that hi» first child wns born. Tho work, tuary. About the same period he became actuary 
ji which was a key to tlie first edition of Bonny- to n company established by sir George Stevens 
| castle’s book, was hardly oorapleted when a second for the purchaso of reversionary property, for 

edition made its appearance, so different from the wliem also he prepared an elaborate set of tables, 

first that poor Davies had tojre-writo almost the Ih tho first report which he macto to that corn- 

entire manuscript to make it of any use; and so pany, ho anticipated Dr. Farr in his discovery of 

j poor was he, that he could notyaise tho money to tho gradual diminution of mortality in this country 

i buy the new edition, but had to fart with n num- —the recognition of which has, during tho life of 

i her of volumes he could ill spare to a bookseller in the present generation, so much tended to cheapen 

exchange for it. All difficulties were, however, at and popularise the practice of life assurance, 
length surmounted, and his work passed through The Guardian Society met with unprecedented 
the press in tho summer of 1814. success, and, as a consequence, Mr. Davies was 

j His appearance as an author had tho effect of appointed permanent actuary—a post which he 
bringing him before the public and establishing honourably filled _ for more than thirty years. 

| his character as a mathematician, students of a In 1825-6 ho published a small work on Lifo Con- 

\ wealthy class now sought him out, and among bis tingencies. His reputation was now firmly estn- 

j private pupils came a gentleman connected with an Wished, botlv at homtf and .abroad, as well in 

assurance office, who had been recommended by America as on tbo continent. In 1829 he was em* 

Urn president of the Mathematical Society to Mr. ployed by the Honourable Court of Directors of 

Davies as a person likely to give bim instruction the East India Company to investigate the state 

in the theory of life assurance. Davies had no of the Bombay Military Fund, and from that year 

knowledge of tho subject 5 but, setting bis pupil up to 1851 lie bod constantly under his bands 

to master the prelflhinary studies, he procured the some portion or other of the fiscal affairs of India; 

necessary books for himself, and, concentrating the besides being from time to time engaged for tho 

whole force of his mind on the business, was soon Bonk of England. In lSJl he was elected n fel- 

in a condition to afford all the assistance required, low of tlie Royal Society—an honour which he had 

'The pupil was so well satisfied, that he introduced rightfully earned by solid contributions to the 

oilier/, and they again acted .in like manner, cause of practical science. 

Among those who studied under Mr. Davies was Through the whole of his life, Griffith Davies 
tlie unfortunate sir John Franklin, who, after long steadily pursued one object. He sought eminence 
servico at tea, came to study the higlier branches in one direction, and ho never turned aside from 
of navigation, and whom he was .accustomed to that path save for the sake of some acquisition that 
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might prove accessory to his ultimate aim. lie 
was not a man of extensive learning; looking at 
liis antecedents, it was indeed impossible that lie 
should have been; hut he mastered the English 
j language thoroughly, and expressed his thoughts 
| in it with correctness, vigour, and terseness; and 
when we remember that he had nearly arrived gt 
manhood before he knew anything but his native 
Welsh, we can but tegard this as a notable tri¬ 
umph. He hated verbosity in language, and, 
whether he spoke or wrote, came to the point by 
the briefest route. His arithmetical formulae were 
invariably as short and simple as they could be 
made, consistently with perfect clearness and 
utility. 

Mr. Davies was from his youth deeply impressed 
with religious feelings, and these impressions, so 
far from being effaced by the whirl and excitement 
of London, became more lasting and profound 
amid the toils and disappointments, and final suc¬ 
cess, of his metropolitan career. His religious 
•duties were never postponed* to the callo of busi¬ 
ness, however urgent, and he held all the advan¬ 
tages of this life as nothing to the claims of that 
which is to come. For many years he was an 
honoured member and a warm supporter of the 
Welsh chapel, in Jewin-strcct, Cripplegatc, where 
the service is performed in the Welsh language, 
tli n doctrines held being very similar to those of 
the Established Church. For the hist few years of 
his life he withdrew from the social circles of his 
friends, rarely leaving home, and then only to 
j attend his office or his place of worship. The Dible 
had now become his almost exclusive study. Wo 
; may add, that ho was the benefactor of his fami¬ 
ly—that he supported them for. many years, 
j particularly his father, who lived to fho age of 
| ninety-three, and to within a year 8f his own 
! death. 

■ Mr. Davie i was married twice. His first wife 
1 was an Englishwoman, who shared and alleviated 
j his poverty, and lived to rejoice in his prosperity, 
dying in 1836, after having born him three daug’i- 
i tti's, of whom the youngest only survived. His 
I second wife, whom he married in 1841, was a 
i widow lady, a native of Wales, by whom he had 
! one son yet living, and bearing his father's name, 
j The memorable winter ef 1847, which brought 
I death, in the guise of influenza, to so many Lon¬ 
don homes, laid Mr. Davies on a sick ltd. The 
eudemic, which fastdhed on his lungs, left a perma¬ 
nent disorder behind it, from which he suffered for 
the remainder of his days. In February, 1853, 
a severe attack confined him for several weeks, 
though he rallied again. It was in the evening of 
the 5th of December, 1854, after a conversation of 
several hours, which had excited him, that he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, under which he 
gradually sank, and died on the 25th of the follow¬ 
ing March. r 

We have set down the above outline of the life 
of this good man, from the memoir written by his 
J nephew, without encumbering the narrative with 
! any reflections of our own, because we are of 
I opinion that the tale thus briefly told carries a 
ample grandeur with it, more likely to impress the 
reader than any remarks in whioh we might in¬ 
dulge. 

Hut we may profit, and our young friends espe¬ 


cially may profit, by a retrospective glance at the 
carcerof this modest artificer of his ownfortune. The 
whole history teems with examples of true nobility 
and genuine heroism, in a homely garb. First, thcro j 
is poor Owen Davies digging nnd hewing at extra 
hours to raise the price of a little schooling for his 
boy—-then there is tlio poor quayiy-nmn fighting 
for his Sunday-school, and triumphing in spite of 
his adversaries—then there is the boy himself 
trudging the weary roads, with a crust in his 
pocket, in search of food for his mind—now cast 
out of tho school-room by poverty to pull the 
frozen turnips from the clods, of a starlight win¬ 
ter’s morning—now toiling in the quarry to save 
the cost p f instruction, until he is almost grown to 
man’s estate—now feasting for three short months 
at wisdom’s table in Carnarvon, and returning 
again to the quarry„to nurse his acquired knowledge 
for a wider field of action. Then there is that 
after-struggle in London, whose bitterness no man 
knows, which is an ordeal fiercer than fire to tho 
sensitive heart of genius—and then there is tho 
gradual, growing, but sure and certain, triumph of j 
manly endeavour, marked with the esteem of the j 
wise and good, and the substantial fruits of success I 
—and poor old Owen living to witness and rejoice i 
in and participate in all. And, more than all this, ! 
there is the crowning halo of a religious life, shed- j 

ding upon this truo history a glory and a grace of ' 

which, alas! we often find no trace in the annals of i 
the great ones of the earth. Let no young man j 
say, after reading of Griffith Davies, the Welsh i 

boy, that he is debarred by circumstances from ! 

making the best of both worlds. i 


S1LCIIESTEK, THE ANCIENT OLIIVA. 

Tub wild pear whispers, and the ivy crow!.-., 

Along the circuit of thiue-ancient walls, 

Lone city ol the dead! and near this mound, 

The buried coins ot mighty men arc found, 

Silent remains of Cicsars and of kings, 

Soldiers of whose renown the world yet rings, 

In its sad story! These have had'their day 
Of glory, and Lave passed, like sounds, away ! 

And such their fame! While we the spot behold. 

And muse upon the tale that time, has told, 

We ask, where are they?—they whose elinn-n In 
Whose chariot glided, and whoso war-liorse no.,hid; 
Whose cohorts hastened o’er the echoing way, 

Whose eagles glittered to the oiicut ray ! 

Aslc of this fragment, reari d by Roman hand*, 

That, now, a lone and broken column stands! 

Ask of that road—whoso track alone remains— 

That swept, of old, o’er mountains, downs, and plain.'; 
And still along the silent champagne lends ; 

Where arc its noise of cars and tramp of studs s’ 

Ask of the dead, and silence will reply, 

Go, seek them in the gravo of mortal vanity 1 * 

Lone city of the dead! thy prided) past, 

Thy temples sunk as at the whirlwind’s blast! 

Silent, all silent, where tho mingled cries 
Of gathered myriads rent the purple skies! 

Here—where the snmmer breezes waved the wood— 
The stern and silent gladiator stood. 

And listened to the shouts that hailed his gushing blood. 
And on this wooded mount that oft, of yore. 

Hath echoed to the Lybian lion’s roar, 

The ear scarce catches, from the shady glen, 

The small ?ipe of the solitary wren. 


BOWIES. 
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I messages from n laud beyond the grave; but she 
| heeded them not. Eleanor was still her nurse; 
and something like friendship existed between the 
m 4ers-in-law. Indeed, the patience with which 
miss Ellison bore the ever-changing and irritable 
moods of the invalid, who, whether in sickness or 
in health, was but a wilful petted child, WAs exem¬ 
plary. Her self-denial and true kindliness, to oiie 
who had deserved so little at her hand, often 
struck Allan with a sort of admiration, which 
needed but little further .intercourse to ripen into 
love. Marion saw this, and, with..tho common 
penchant of women of a certain character to make 
matches, she resolved, even in her sick and suffering 
chamber, to bring matters about if possible; but 
this speculation, as such speculations generally do, 
failed, and it was well, perhaps, that it did so. 

Admirable as were the quali Mentions of Eleanor 
«. Ellison for a nurse, and rich as‘she was in those 
endearments which make the charm of womanhood, 
she had not, either from education or. from exam¬ 
ple—the best educator after all—received those 
lessons of the seriousness and earnestness of married 
life, which were likely to fit her to enter on its 
duties. She trifled with man’s affections—teased 
and tormented him one day, to he reconciled to 
him the next. She was noted in her nativo town 
for her lovers, and felt no shame in the notoriety. 
At length, when she had wearied 'more than one 
with her flirtations, her affections seemed seriously 
fixed 0(1 a friend of her brother’s, who had come to 
reside ill the neighbourhood of Torquay, and com¬ 
menced practice there as a medical man. He hqjl 
known bet in childhood, and when be saw her, for 
the first time for many years, in the glow and 
freshness of early womanhood, hfs Affections were 
at onco engaged. And he longed to make her his 
own. He accordingly offered, and Was Accepted. 
The objections which her parents were disposed to 
make to his slender income, were over-ruled by 
considcritions of his high principles and talehjys, 
and for A time all WCht on smoothly. Hut perhaps 
there Is no habit Which becomes so thoroughly a 
part of some women’s nature As that of flirtatiou, 
and Eleanor soon gave her husband-elect cause 
sufficient for eomplunt Abd expostulation. At an 
evening party she would seem scarcely aware of 
his presence, and be so thoroughly absorbed with 
some other gentleman, that it was with .difficulty 
her lover could Conseal bis annoyance at the time, 
or check the natural outbreaks of indignation 
when they wef# alone. It tffis nothing that »he 
told him that he should Ipve her well enough to 
trust her as she trusted him 5 that it nover put her 
into agonies of jealousy and despair if he picked up 
a young lady’s glove, or listened attentively to her 
music. 

He was a man of IttlttM M Well as of strong and 
deep affection, and ne W 0 Ult reply; " In the eyes 
of God, Eleanor, you art Hi Jf betrothed wife j why 
act otherwiso in the eyes of the world P If it is 
any shame to you that yon have promised ter be 
mine, I give you back your promise and releaso 
you.” 

Then a reconciliation would follow, and a peni¬ 
tence, sincere for the time, but unaccompanied with 
the sense of anything more than folly, and a little too 
much fondness for amusement, without sufficient 
consideration, perhaps, for the feelings of her lover. 


This might have gone on indefinitely with a man of 
less solid sense than Mr. Ramsay, or one whose views 
of woman’s character were,less exalted; but al¬ 
though deeply and fervently yttached to Eleanor, 
he was not, as HIb friend Ellison had been, madly, 
blindly in love. He foresaw liofliv flimsy a super- 
Atructure of happiness in matrimony could be raised 
on the foundation of such a courtship, and told, 
"Eleanor, that unless he could trust a woman before 
marriage, he was sure that doubts would arise after; 
and that, if her feelings on so important a mat ser 
were light enough for trifling, it showed that she 
had not properly considered the subject, <h- that he 
had mistaken her feelings. Her pride took fire, 
and she* angrily replied, that as the mistake was 
hers as well as his, she would release him from all 
engagements ; and they parted. 

At twenty-four years of age, Eleanor Ellison 
was unmarried, and without prospect of marriage. 
The man in whose love she might have rested as a 
rock, and who would have cherished her in sick¬ 
ness and in health, in poverty or in riches, (ill 
death should part them, left her to her life of 
cbeerlejjp flirtation, but without one to love as lie 
had loved. 

Yet Marion, knowing this sad history, was 
anxious that her own brother should s*ct his affec¬ 
tions on Eleanor, nor calculated on the chances 
that the termination of the engagement, if one ; 
were entered into, might he as disastrous as the i 
last. She was mistaken, however, in Eleanor; ! 
there were depths in that nature, even with its 
external lightness and frivolity, into which she I 
could not enter; and she was not, therefore, pre- 

E ared for hef sister’s reply one evening, when she j 
fid her she thought Allan admired her. 

" What a pity 1 Tell him it is Useless.” * * 

" Useless r You don’t mean to say that you 
would not have him if he offered to yefu ? ” 

“ I do Solemnly say So, And as solemnly mean 
it. I have estranged one of the kindest and noblest 
hearts that ever beat, and to no other can I give 
my affection, Marion; it is useless.” 

“ Yod don’t meati to be an old maid, surely ? 
and I have heard? on good authority, that James 
Ramsay is.lngaged to be married.” 

“ I am glaa or it.” 

“ You really ought to marry, Eleanor. If you 
leave it notch longer you will get confirmed in old 
maidishness, and will find it very much harder to 
break old habits at thirty than now.” 

“ I think it is quite as dangerous to marry too 
oung. I often feel thankful that I did not marry, 
am sure I was very unfit for it. Better bo a lonely 
old maid than make a husband and family wretched 
through unfitness for marriage.” 

Marlon sighed. 

" I am afraid there is a little^omething personal 
in what you say, Eleanors If vou tyerc not fit for 
a wife, I am sure I was not.” 

“ We won’t eompare, dear Marion, our degrees 
of fitness. I think the root of the evil in the 
class of society to whict* we belong lies in llie want 
of properly educating girls for domestic life. I 
would not l have > them mqde household drfidges ; 

I would not have them one whit less accomplished, 
if they have tastes for accomplishments, or less 
well read ;«but I would have them taught that the 
path of woman is necessarily one of setMlenial 
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mid sacrifice. I often think of these beautiful 
lines 

' husband is thy.lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one who cares tor thee, 
Ami for thy maintenance; commits his body 
To painful labour,, both by sea and land, 

To watch tSctidght in storms, the day in cold, 

While thou llest warm at home, secure and safe . 1 " 

• " I am very much afraid few women are to be 
found who take this view of the matter, Eleanor; 
bpl you are so much moro fit than any girl I ever 
satv for a wife. Why, you are a capital njirse, and 
not, lilcj me, given up to pleasure,and gaiety. Oh, 
you would make a model, I am sure. Did you 
moan to sorve a sort of apprenticeship when you 
came to me ? ” 

" Not exactly; but I did think, though that was 
but a dream, that perhaps some day I might bo 
more worthy of the love I spurned, and with which 
I trilled; that some day—but what nonsense I am 
talking! The truth is, I wqp determined not to 
trifle with life any longer; not to dissipate it, 
either by travelling or visiting, un^il I had schooled 
my mind to the conscientious, persevering perform¬ 
ance of some plainly indicated duty. • 

“ When first my engagement with James was 
broken off, J felt so utterly miserable, so weary of 
the world and everything in it, that, had I been a 
Roman Catholic, I should have fled into a convent 
directly. I then thought to aitone, as it were, for 
my past levity and thoughtlessness by some extra¬ 
ordinary act of self-denial and charity. I began to 
leave off going into company and wearing orna¬ 
ments, and dressed such a fright that mamma, I 
believe, thought I was going out of my senses; 
but a reaction came, and with the desire to do 

• right etill alive, though languid, I heard of your 
illness. They were all going to the sonth of 
France at that very time; but I felt I could not go 
with them whilst you needed companionship and 
care. It would have been more to my taste, then, 
to devote myself to nursing poor people, and I lmd 
even thought of joining an* old scnool-fellow of 
mine, who thought it her duty to go #ut as a 
missionary to China; but somehow I saw plainly 
that where one duty, however iifeignfl§cant it may 

| appear, is plain before you, the leaving it for a 
greater and more public one is not likely to bring 
I cither blessing or satisfaction. So I came to yon, 
and 1 have found that * 

| ‘ The daily round, the common task, 

; Will furnish nil I ought to nsk; 

Room to deny myself—a road 
' To bring me daily near to God !*" 

j Marion lookod thoughtful, and never pressed 
i the subject of Allan on her sister’s attention again. 

| Meanwhile, the little children grew and prospered 
at Torquay. Margaret’s accounts of Grace were 
| improving, and she hoped in a week or two to 
j return. m • 

Allan had not yet found a Lucilla.* He was 
very much sought after, and many a father as well 
| ns mother considered him as an eligible spefiulation 
i for elder daughters. • 

Mr. Grahame, the senior partner in.the banking 
house* had three unmatried daughters; one, hand¬ 
some aqd gay; another, plain, useful, and common¬ 
place; and.a third, literary and peculiar. "But 

* fjeo “ Calebs Is search of a Wife," byJSaraah More, 


what is the use of recommending me to girls whom 
I cannot love P ” said Allan, in reply to an aunt who 
was.continually urging him to marry, and to turn 
his attention to oiib of the very agreeable and ac¬ 
complished Miss Grabamesand then, in spite of 
the vague report of Annie Ashton’s engagement 
£o professor Ruthven, he would compare them 
with her, and think that, With all her faults, she 
was incomparably their superior. Fortunately for 
him, however, he one day received the following 
letter from Norwich, which we transcribe 

*** “ The Close, April 10th, 18—. 

" My dear Allan, 

"lamsorry that I can give you no better 
account of your grandmamma; she is extremely 
feeble, and at her time of life I fear we can expect 
but little improvement. She does not, however, 
like tny writing Ik) alarm you; she is ro afraid 
your comipg frequently to Norwich, lest the Grants 
get holdi of you. They go 'on much in the same. 
manner. The epidemic, at present, is electro- 
biology, and they amuse themselves by sitting, 
holding one another's hands, or staring at a zinc 
disk $ after which they pretend to forget all they 
are told to forget, and to have no idea even of their 
own names: Jane, the most sensible, is, I think, 
the least affected; and I hope the malady will 
subside in timo altogether. 

“ I have a bit of news for you. Yesterday morn¬ 
ing, when I was dressing, two flies stopped at the 
door of Mr. Ashton’s house; and out of the first 
jumped the PrgfesBor in n new coat. I know it 
was a new one, because it fitted worse than the 
old, which had got used to his queer figure. His 
mother followed*; and in the other carriage were 
Mr. Humil(pn and Agnes, who is a great friend 
of Annie’s, and an old man of a very antiquated 
build, and that was all. By-and-by the bride- 
elect came out, and the father, looking only a few 
c^grees shabbier than the Professor, with one boot 
and one Rhoe on, the flies were soon filled, and 
tBey rattled away td some country church. In an 
hour, Miss Ashton came back Mrs. Professor 
Ruthven; and if ever there was sadness written 
on bridal face, it was written on that of Annie. I 
have no notion of these unequal marriages turning 
out well. The l’rofessdh is at least four-and-forty, 
while Annie is not nineteen, and a mere child of her 
age. And if he expects that p he, with her protty 
face, at&brding as general tastes go, will escape 
notice and observation (especially going about, as 
I know she will, dreaming, and sketching, and 
mooning, without a companion), he is mistaken. 

" Agnes Hamilton is the only intimate female 
associate she has, and I don’t think she will be 
much in the Professor’s way; I fancy, too, she 
sickens Annie sometimes by urging her to work, 
and visit the poor, and that sort of thing. 

“How is your stater MarionF I heard, the 
other day, that Bhe and the doctor did not live 
together; X hope it was only report: but you must 
acknowledge she has given some occasion for tattle. 
Really, really, when we see the number of poor 
shiftless wives in ^e lower classes, and of giddy, 
fimliiptmli U , heartless ones in the upper, one is apt to 
wonder that the world does not turn into one vast 
monastery, and that men do not suffer girls to 
dance through life alone. But 1 expect to hear 

v v2 
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that you make a sensible choice, and that your 
wife will turn out such a model for the women of 
England, that the whole race of wives shall be 
improved through her influence. 

“ Your grandmamma would, I think, be the 
better for sea air. Knowing your amplo means, I 
do not hesitate to mention it; for I think that (& 
soon as May is set In, nothing would dcs her so 
much good as a little change to Yarmouth or Cro¬ 
mer. Your affectionate aunt, t 

“ Kathabinjs." 

Allan could scarcely forbear smiling, even al¬ 
though he felt very sorry at the news contained in 
this letter, as well as at the bitter spirit which he 
knew made its writer’s life a wretched one. He 
had heard the story of the disappointment in her 
affections through bis mother, when he was very 
,,young, and could not believe, when he was first 
introduced to her on his arrival at school in Nor- 
• wich, that any story* of so. romantic mi interest 
could attach to the prim sharp old mmd, who was 
always finding fault with the whole set of boys, as 
though it were a real crime to be one, and the 
presence of them was one of those evils which no 
woman could be expected to endure patiently. 

Katharine had been handsome in her youth, and 
was a clever, well-informed wompn. At an oitliy 
age she bad been engaged to a young officer in 
India, and a very sincere attachment had been 
formed between them; but during a long engage¬ 
ment, he had so many opportunities of observing 
the bitter sarcastic temper of the young lady, that 
he felt he dared not venture on a closer tie. After 
many expostulations, he was on the point of pro¬ 
posing to put an end to their engfigfemeut himself, 
when she took offence at his neglecting fome trifling 
commission, with which she had intrusted him, 
and told him that if it were an out-of-sight out-of¬ 
mind affection, she spurned it, and that they had 
better part. He took her at her word. She told 
the world that she did not care; but nights 6f, 
agony and days of depression told another tale, 
and it was a life-long sorrow. 

A few weeks after the date of Miss Katharine's 
letter to Allan, Dr. Ellison received another from 
the same hand, entreating him to come over to , 
Norwich and see her sistffr, as she had more faith j 
in him than in all the doctors in England—he ; 
having once brought her through an attack of 
rheumatic fever at Higligatc • and she added, that 
Allan would doubtless pay his expenses if he would 
only come over and give his opinion of Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows, who had lost strength and appetite, did not 
sleep, and was, in short, described by Miss Katha¬ 
rine as being in a very bad way. 

After conferring with Allan, Dr. Ellison went, 
and brought back the intelligence that MisB Ka¬ 
tharine’s fears had a little magnified the danger, 
and that Mrs. Meadows only required a little 
common care and change of some sort to bring her 
round ; and that he advised a stay of some weeks 
either at Yarmouth or Cromer, with as little delay 
as possible. Accordingly, Allan, who already dis¬ 
covered that a single rich maa of a family has no 
lack of claims on his purse, lost no time in travel¬ 
ling to Norwich, where he almost electrified Miss 
Katharine by the information that they must pre¬ 
pare for a journey to Cromer on the following day. 


Mrs. Grant, who was paying an afternoon visit 
to Mrs. Meadows, and was trying to persuade her 
to allow Jane to come and stay with her, but in 
vain, demurred to Allan’s proposal, and said that 
the idea was preposterous. *Mrs. Meadows had 
indeed the most gloomy views possible of travel¬ 
ling, and connected no idea of plet&ure either with 
railroads or stage coaches, thinking 'the only safe 
fhode of locomotion was a post-chaise, a steady 
post-boy, and horses that would not run above five 
miles ati hour. 

Allan* acknowledged that he had been hasty, 
when he saw the distress of his grandmother, who, 
weeping hysterically, only begged that sho might 
be suffered to die in peace at home; for that old 
trees never bore transplanting; lodgings, too, were 
very expensive; and, as to being a burden to Allan, 
that she could not flunk of. 

Allan listened patiently; he did not like making 
a parade of liberality, especially before his aunt 
Grant; but he promised to agree to all conditions 
if his grandmother would only consent to go, and 
proposed that he and Miss Katharine should on 
the following morning visit Cromer and seek for 
lodgings, leaving Mrs. Grant or Jane to assist the 
old lady in packing. 

“ There is something qnite novel and exciting 
: now-a-daya in a stage coach journey,” said Allan 
| to a young man on'tho opposite seat, who was so 
I wrapped in cloaks and shawls that his face was 
scarcely visible. He tried to speak, but the effort 
; brought on a fit of coughing and breathlessness • 

! and Allan, apologising, turned to a young lady 
I who was on the same seat as himself, and asked if 
the air were too much. She thought not, she said; 
but gave no encouragement to further conversa¬ 
tion; and the coach rattled away'through the 
market-place and Exchange-street, and other 
rough streets with strange names, until they were 
fairly on the high road to Aylsham, which, as 
everybody who knows anything about Norfolk 
knows, is about half way between Norwich and! 
Cromer." 

There were plenty of stoppages, however; and 
when thoy arrived at St. Faith’s, Hevingham, the 
invalid asked for a glass of water, and made an 
effort to look out on the pleasant country. The 
morning spn was shining cheerily, the hedgerows 
were spangled with may, and the meadows with 
the golden buttercup; and as they sate by the 
little road-sifie inn, the birds sang a right hearty 
welcome to the travellers from the distant city. 

“ A few days of weather such as this, Edith, and 
I should be well again," said the sick man, 
breathing quickly. 

“ I hope so," replied a voice of such exceeding 
sweetness, that the hope exprewed by her seemed 
to bear comfort and certainty with it--” I hope so 
indeed." 

i " Have you been long ill P” said Miss Katha¬ 
rine, with the profound air of a physician ques¬ 
tioning a patient. , * 

“ Not very; and f am a great deal better. I 
now only want strength and bracing. I uSed to 
come to a village near Cromer, when as a child I 
was not well, and it was always sure to yet me up." 

“ I should have thought it was too keen," said 
Miss Katharine, who had no penchant for Cromer, 
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and greatly enjoyed Yarmouth or Lowestoft, I 
because they were more lively. 

“ No, it is impossible to be too keen for me. I j 
want bracing. I .went to Madeira, and came j 
home decidedly worse. The doctor who ordered me 
there quite mistook my case. The last physician 
I consulted tpld me that bracing was all I needed. 

• I believe it. Four years ago I passed a winter in 
Russia, and was never so well.” * 

. Miss Katharine shuddered; the connection be¬ 
tween that cough and a Russian winter was revolt- 
ing. 

“ You have been a traveller, then,” said Allan. 

“ I have travelled a great deal; but Ido jiot count 
a visit to Russia among my achievements.” 

“ I have been everywhere in search of change 
and health,” said the youqg man, coughing 
violently; “ Have not rested more than a month 
in one place for these three years past, and I am 
quite weary of it.” 

As he spobf, he took off his cap; the exertion 
of speaking and the motion of the coach had 
brought on his cough, and he sanlf back exhausted. 
The young lady stretched out her hand .to bathe 
his temples with cau do Cologne, and in the same 
clear voice which had attracted Allan by its simi¬ 
larity to Margaret's, she said: “ Do not speak any 
moro, dear Claude; you are tired; try and sleep." 

He moved his head with some irritation, but did 
not reply; and, soon closing his eyes, he fell into a 
deep slumber. 

The beautiful locks of chesnut hair were almost 
the only remains of his manly beauty, traces of 
which could scarcely be discerned on the pale 
hollow face, in which disease had made such 
. ravages. There he lay, morn like death than life; 
and the young lady, of whose face Allan had 
scarcely caught a glimpse, and who did not strike 
him as particularly beautiful, sate watching him 
with earnest tenderness? when the coach again 
stopped at the sign of the Black Boys in Aylsham, 
where the young lady, rising, looked out of the 
window, and called rather faintly, “ Care.” 

A prim, demure-looking being, with a*face rosy 
as an apple blossom, but dressed in a fashion of 
twenty years ago; answered the call, knd, demand¬ 
ing the ladder in a hurried tone, reached the 
ground with an involuntary plunge; for she 
slipped—Care never made voluntary pljmges—and 
asked how Mr. Claude was. 

“ He is asleep; but, oh Care, do ygu think there 
would be any harm in my riding outside P I never 
could travel inside a carriage in my life, and I feel 
so faint and sick. This coach is so close.” 

“ Oh dear, Miss; but how it would look ? and 
there are two low sort of farmerish-looking men 
smoking, and another youngster on the box; but 
then yen do look white. Well, I never! Oh, 
Miss Edith, donfaint." 

Edith was not given to faint; but she was feel¬ 
ing so ill that Care at once relented, and, calling to 
the cgachman to assist her, she was at length 
safely standing on the pavement; and the fresh 
air and a glass of cold water, which the landlady 
brought in a tumbler.smelling etronfely of spirits, 
revived her. 

Care meantime gave a critical examination of 
the passengers, in order to see if there were any 
pleasant old gentleman to whose charge she could 


commit poor Edith. The invalid, who was by this 
time awake and sensible of the circumstances, 
frankly turned to Allan, and said: “ Would it be 
asking too much, sir, that you would take a seat 
by that lady on the roof? 1 do not like her to 
go alone, nor do I feel quite well enough to be 
left.” 

Allail, who felt flattered "by the trust implied, 
gladly consented; and they accordingly took their 
places outside. Miss Arundel—for such was the 
lady’s ndme—feeling already almost restored. 

After a ^gw miles of dull riding, the road lay 
between high and luxuriant banks covered with 
the (Jelicate primrose and blue veronica; with here 
and there a low cottage of picturesque form, its 
huge chimney sometimes covered with ivy. Honey¬ 
suckles there were too, of peculiar fragrance, and 
that not in cottage gardens only, but in hedge¬ 
rows ; while tho afreet briar rose gave out a delicious 
perfume... 

After a long silence (for although Allan Grant* 
had scarcely seen his companion’s face, there was 
too milch of dignity in her attitude and figure to 
warrant much familiarity), he remarked, what 
pretty English scenery it was. Sho assented 
warmly, and said: “ I nave not been this jousney 
since I was ten yearff old; but it seems very little 
changed. I do not know this road, though, so well 
as the other which the old coach used to take, nor 
do I think it quite so pretty.” 

"I have never been at Cromer at all,” said 
Allan; “ but I fancy it a very stupid place.” 

. “ That is indeed fancy; I do not think any place 
can be stupid where the sea is; and Cromer has 
something more—it has hills.” 

" I beg your pardon; hills in Norfolk 1” 

“Yes, indeed; I did not say mountains—al¬ 
though I remember the time when I thought the 
lighthouse hills at Cromer quite a chain of 
Pyrenees—but soft* green hills and pine woods, 
which always smell so deliciously. But I have no 
doubt it is necessary to havo known Cromer from 
cnildhood to love it as I do. I wonder if I shall 
love it as well as ever.” 

“ Your description is quite inviting,” said Allan 
Grant; “ but I hope the east wind, which I think 
you have omitted to iyention as one of Cromer's 
qualities, will not be too strong for your brother." 

“ I dp not think it will.” 

“ I confess I have no penchant for Norfolk.” 

“ Perhaps I should not, but it is at least prefer¬ 
able to Cambridgeshire. My childhood’s home 
was at Ely, and 1 remgmber the contrast between 
Cromer and* Ely was very iduch in favour of tho 
former." 

“ I should think so. 1 am afraid I could not 
live at Ely. That old cathedral always seems to 
stand like a king over fogs, marshes, and miasma, 
and to be the only dignified thing there.” 

“ That is quite it stranger’s view of Ely; but 
you would feel very differently to the old place if 
yeu had ever had a home there.” 

“ You city people, I find, with the exception of 
Londoners, have such Btrong local attachments; 
how do you account for this P” 

“ I am not philosopher enough to answer that 
question; I have less of that veneration which 
endears old walls aud ruins than many. 1 love 
Ely cathedral dearly; but 1 should love it if it 
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were only a simple village church as well, I think, 
from long association, and because it is near the 
spot where those I have loved lived, and”—after a 
pause—“died.” 

“Iam afraid I hare travelled too much for some 
years to enter into that home love." 

“ Yes; and it always seems to me that it is one 
of tho worst parts of "travelling, that it breaks up 
those associations, and hinders all regular plans 
and lines of duty, which, after all, .make hap¬ 
piness.” 

“ I wish I could Biways feel it so.”., u 

“ lly happiness I do not mean comfort; we are 
not promised comfort in duty, but strength and 
with the strength to do comes the peace in doing; 
and home is the place for these feelings after all.” 

How differently Annie Ashton would have 
' thought and spoken on such a subject 1 reflected 
^Vllan; but then this young lady must be much 
older, and 1 am not sure that these practical peoplo 
•are quite so agreeable. 

By this time they were past Gnnton, and within 
sight of Cromer, standing with its fine old church 
as a sentry by the ocean’s brink, ns a memorial of 
past ages rising from the sea of time. ■ 
j ‘Us it not a beautiful approach to the littlo 
j, town?” said Miss Arundel. 1 ' She spoke to fas- 
: j ciniited ears. Allan was thinking t of the beautiful 

11 voice of the maiden, and wishing he could see her 

jl without that envious veil, which was of black 
| crape, for she was in deep mourning. 


L. N. S. E. C. . < 

Little North-Southern Railway Company ; esta¬ 
blished 181—; it carries on a considerable traffic 
from the metropolis through several rural counties 
to a large manufacturing town, and yields, at tho 
j present moment , nine and a half per cent, 
j The Little North-Southern Railway had no 
j infancy. In fewer months than there are miles in 

| its course it was conceived, developed, and accom- 

j plished. A man of business in a provincial town, 
a solicitor of some capital, or a railway agent, per¬ 
ceives that some trace of country, important for 
population or productiveness is still railwayless; he 
imparts the project of supplying the defect to a few 
friends learned in suph matters, they to a neigh¬ 
bouring railway company: if the latter bo indif¬ 
ferent to the proposal, the only steps necessary are 
to secure the goodwill of the principal landowners 
along the proposed rtmte, and to introduce a bill 
to authorise the purchase of the requisite ground. 
A railway bill never occupies the attention of the 
House of Commons; any discussion, in the event 
of conflicting interests or opposition on the part of 
rival lines, is carried on in a select committee, and 
it passes the house in the for* of a friendly and 
i confidential dialogue between the speaker, clerk of 
i the house, and the chairman of the aforesaid com- 
11 mittee. 

; | Tho bill is passed, and the Little North-South- 
i em Railway lives. The animal organization is not 
I long in forming—shareholders, directors and ebair- 
, man, elected and responsible—secretary, treasurer, 

| manager, superintendent of works, staff. It is not 
long silent in the world; and the clank of spade 


‘ and pickaxe, the shouts oft “navvies,” and the 
clatter of rock nnd stono, announce the beginning 
I of this new development of English greatness. 

! Here sounds the low boom of. the blast ; there tho 
dark, narrow tunnel-shaft; again, the open plain 
and long monotonous line of rail. „ And soon then 
comes tho opening day, with the .festoons and 
flowers remembered by the village child through 
many a long hour of drudgery, and the picture of 
it in the “ Illustrated London News,” and the 
time ta'ble. It is a fait accompli. Such is toe 
rise of every English railway, with, we believe, 
only one exception. There has been one fine con¬ 
structed by Englishmen without an act of parlia¬ 
ment, on no private responsibility, and without the 
consent, or rather against the will of the owners of 
the soil; and this is the railway which leads 
from Balaclava to Sebastopol. 

Prodigious is the difference between tho small 
and the great station. We all know the terminus 
of the Little North-Southern Railway; it is not 
every one of our readers who has had tho pleasure 
of an hour or tWo at the Grumpington station, j 
Let ns briefly describe a visit of our own. From 
the real village of Grumpington to that which 
Bradshaw calls so is a distance of three or four 
miles. "The pleasantly-situated rural town of 
Grumpington,” as the guide books term it, though 
it contains about half-a-dozen cottages, nnd is lo¬ 
cated in the most uninteresting country possible, 
had no existence in the first Bradshaw published 
—a little shilling book, bound id green, and about 
one-twentieth of its present size—but became 
known to the world five or six years ago. Since 
then every day has probably gone on exactly in 
tho same way as August —th, 1854, the day on 
which wo paid it a visit. , j 

The station itself consists of exactly this: on j 
one side a few horizontal planks joined together, 
and supported at their extremities by a few per¬ 
pendicular planks, also joined together—a structure 
which was supposed io produce a shed; on the 
other side the booking-office, cloak room, waiting 
room, etc. all comprised in a small hut, rather less 
perhaps than reven feet by ten in area; and a sig¬ 
nal post. The furniture of the hut consisted of 
two chairs, a counter to give the tickets on, a place 
to take them from and a little guillotine to stamp 
them with, .a bucket, some account books, and a j 
rough kind of footstool. 'Hie walls were orna¬ 
mented in a picturesque manner by time bills of ano¬ 
ther company, about a year old, and a solitary ad¬ 
vertisement of a London clothier. Of this littlo 
colony tho offices of superintendent, porters, po¬ 
licemen, booking clerks, etc., were united in the 
person of ono steady middle-aged man, who cer* 
tainly had enough to do. “ You see they never 
leave us five minutes idle,” be'said; and posi¬ 
tively, what with attending to tho trains, which 
seemed to be always passing, with opening the 
gates of the road to the carts and wagons, with 
cultivating a little bit of garden at the back, with 
repairing anything that had got out of ordor, and 
fifty other little employments, his time was pretty 
well token up! He seemed to have been born snd 
to have lived all his life upon tho spot, for his 
ideas appeared to be concentrated on tim railway; 
and from wh*t he told us, it was not unlikely that 
his descendants would do the same. Passengers 
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were a race that did'not abound at Grumpington; 
in fact, only three trains stop there in the day. 

Rut this is not the scene to give a stranger on 
idea of the Little.North-Southern Railway, any 
more than the superintendent of Grumpington is 
equivalent to>t]ie staff of the terminus. The num¬ 
ber of servants in the company’s employ is much 
> larger than would be supposed by any one not ac¬ 
customed to the railway. We could not hope To 
go through a list of guards, porters, outsido 
porters, drivers, stokers, pointsmen, cleaners, tele¬ 
graph and other clerks, signal men, ticket inspec¬ 
tors, ticket collectors, carters, policemen, waiting- 
room attendants, etc., etc., etc., who combine to¬ 
gether to keep the machine at work. Some com¬ 
panies have servants whose express duty it is to 
attend to the oil liijhts of the parriages. The Little 
North-Southern Railway has just instituted an 
office of interpreter, for the Bake of foreigners. 
There is a regular gradation of rank among all or 
most of these employh: tile stoker looks up to 
the driver ns occupying a post which may one day 
bo his; the "outside" will become a regulur 
porter by time and good conduct. . 

It is melancholy to think that railway servants 
are daily /lying for our convenience—for such is 
really the case ; and the engine driver never lives 
more than a very few years after entering on his 
work. Very high pay is given, and the poet is 
eagerly sought for 5 but, as was till lately the case 
in the needle manufactories, no adequate means 
have yet been fdund out for rendering the office 
less dangerous to health. The plan has been tried, 
of stationing the driver behind a tall iron screen, 
with glass windows to enable him to see the line 
.in front; but he himself dislikes the restriction, 
and is generally to be seen looking round the side 
of the screen. For one not accustomod to ft, a 
drive on the engine is one of the most pleasurable 
sensations possible j,th 8 road-like appearance of 
the line at some parts, where there is good scenery 
nt the sides, is extremely picturesque. Every ser- 
\ unt employed on a responsible post must be able 
to read at least; and all are furnished \fi th printed 
instructions which would seem to render an acci¬ 
dent almost impossible. We hifre sometimes 
travelled with people quite convinced that the 
train they are in lias some peculiar danger in its 
way; and there are yet extant old peqple who have 
vowed, and kept to the vow, never to enter a rail¬ 
way carriage. Some few, when they do so, are in 
a perfect agony of apprehension, especially of trains 
running off the line, which appears to them the 
most certain sonree of evil. They do not know 
that each yard of rail is diligently scrutinized 
• every day by a watchful pair of eyes, and the least 
flaw or insecurity accurately reported to head¬ 
quarters, whence inspectors are immediately sent 
down, and, if necessary, a regiment of "navvies." 
Really the number of accidents on railways is very 
small. It has been computed that if a person was 
to bp born on a railway, and travel day«and night 
continually till he was* killed in an accident, ac¬ 
cording to the average number of passengers and 
deaths, he would live to the*age bf Methuselah. 
“Small consolation,however,’* as a friend of ours 
remarks, “ for the unlucky ones who are killed." 

It is not onr purpose to niter ints a detailed ac¬ 
count of the theory of" points," or investigate, after 


the matiner of Lardncr, (lie construction of the loco¬ 
motive; we are merely giving, in an undetached ! 
manner, certain facts in the working of the Little 
North-Southern which do not present themselves 
on tho surface to a merely casual traveller. Who 
would think that the station superintendent, who 
appears to have nothing to occupy him from morn¬ 
ing to night, is in reality flno of tho most hard- 
worked servants of the company P To he gene¬ 
rally responsible is 110 small burden itself on the 
sliould&s of any,man;,especially when that man 
has to majeo reports, give directions, provide 
against emergencies, answer inquiries, receive in¬ 
structions, and notify accidents. The passenger 
traftio seems certainly enormous; the wholesale 
method of washing tho carriages, viz. by turning 
the main upon them, is perhaps tho best type of 
its largeness; and yet, if we go to Grumpington, . 
we shall be sutyrised on entering and examining 
the arcti/ <ff the office, at the great preponderance 
of the.;Jl'ajrs of the piods o9er the passenger train/. 
Everything lying about is a notice that some 
goods train will pass at sneh an hour, or a printed 
form to bo filled up about it, or the tariff of goods 
traffic to .other stations, or something similur. 

But wliat a formidable body of men tho purlers 
are in themselves ;«ociable generally, and good-lm- 
moured, with Herculean shoulders. The porters 
have associations of their own, and puss resolu¬ 
tions, and seud up petitions; and they have funds 
for sickness, and pensions for old age; steady, 
hardworking, provident Englishmen, that they arc. 

Most of the travellers on the Little North- ) 

Southern Railway abuse the company. Many j 

travellers, however, abuse everything connected 
with their Jobrney. They are sometimes right, 
often wiyng: the offences complained of are 
occasionally accidental, rarely avoidable, (smith 
and Thompson say there are better second class 
carriages in Franca. The observation is generally 
'fhadc for the purpose of displaying the fact that 
' Smith and Thompson have been abroad; but it is in 
’most casos true. What, however, would Smith and 
Thompson say, if they knew that a second class 
carriage—a small one—costs, as it is, £ 200 , and n 
first-class, £300: that it has been tried and found 
tho case, that when second class are made as good 
as first, travellers prdler to travel in them : mid 
that tjie number of passengers is so large, that a 
branch line has been lately .given up, because tho 
average of traffic on it did not exceed 50,000 souls F 
On one occasion, not very long ago, it was found 
that the difference between the sum total of fares 
actually received from the first, second, and third 
classes together, and the estimated sum which i 
would have been gained if a second class fate had 
been imposed on all travellers by the line, amount¬ 
ed in one day to little less than one hundred 
pounds per mile 1 The expenses of wooden vehi¬ 
cles, weft fitted up, may be judged from the tact 
that a London omnibus, not, in general, tho most 
commodious structure, costs, on an average, about I 
£ 200 , and a good racing boat £10 per oar; so that | 
the value of a first rate cight-oar boat is 80 pounds. 

That is a chemin do fer indeed, those miles and 
miles of wire and rail. The weigfit of the smallest 
monel of the iron path is very large: the calcula- 1 
tion has been made, but we forget the result, of I j 
the aggregate weight of the whole mass of metal. : 
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The Little North-Southern Railway, says Smith, | 
is a narrow gauge line: and Thompson is satisfied 
with the answer; which, however, only tells him 
that it is not broad gauge. The fact is, that while 
the broad is constant, the narrow gauge varies on 
different railways considerably; and a carriage 
that would run on the Liverpool and Manchester' 
line, would not necessarily suit the rails at Grum- 
pington. So at least say the wise in such things; 
but our only concern is with the Little North- 
Southern. What a curious feeling it is, on a windy 
night, to stand by a telegraph post, and listen to 
the aeolian harp above our head, as the blast rushes 
through the electric wires. Rough melody {rom 
the utilitarian telegraph 1 wild music from an iron 
age! 

An instructive story appeared in the papers a 
year or two ago, of a gentleman travelling in a 
first class carriage, whose hat, as lie leant out of 
tho carriage window, was blown away by,.a sudden 
gust. Without indulging in vain regretr, .ho im¬ 
mediately unhooked a hat-box from the roof of the 
carriage, and sent it after the hat; and when'asked 
the meaning of the strange proceeding, he ex¬ 
plained the reason to be, that the finder, instead of 
putting it on his own head, and adopting the hat 
as his property, might find Oho hat-box too, de¬ 
posit one inside the other, and bring the two to 
tho nearest station, whence it could bo easily 
recovered; and the result proved that he was 
right. It has been confidently said, that the 
safest way of travelling with luggage—certainly 
the easiest, though not the least expensivo—is to, 
leave it loose about the station, and write or 
telegraph for it at the end of the journey. Tbo 
Lost Luggage Department is by no incans the 
most inconsiderable on our lino; an*’ strange 
advertisements appear occasionally in the papers, 
that articles will bo sold if not immediately claimed, 
including some hundred umbrellas and countless 
walking-sticks, and comprising also the most, 
extraordinary articles of woollen clothing, perhaps, 
or some sinew of an antediluvian mastodon. At 
our terminus there is a large room, or x-ather set 
of vaults, downstairs, crammed full of those lost 
articles, and very few indeed of all are either 
claimed or recovered. 

On the subject of luggage, we have often re¬ 
marked, when travelling to London, that tho label 
on our parcels has bcq/i marked, not only with tho 
name of our destination, but nlso with a largo 
single letter. We had often seen it before, but 
never knew the use of it, till our sojourn at Orum- 
pington. Here we ‘inquired of the guardian 
enius of the station, and were told that it beto- 
ened the initial letter of the traveller’s name, 
intended to prevent confusion when the passengers 
take possession of their luggage at the end of the 
journey. We inquired what letter was most 
used. He said S: the Smiths- and Simpsons and 
so on, you see, sir. We suggested B, and still 
believe that it is the commonest: but we had no 
time to dispute the point, for the train came and 
took us away. 

Did you ever seo a railway secretary—that 
gTcat man by whose order alike the 3 train is 
changed 3.10., the Easter vacation excursions 
begin, and tho debentures on rolling-stock are 
called in, or the next half-yearly meeting of 


| shareholders is summoned P • We once had that 
pleasure: axid we fouud him neither consuming 
coke, nor moving by cranks, nor breathing by 
butterfly-valves, but a quiet, gentlemanly, human 
being. The convex'sation between us was limited, 
extending only to the offer and declining of a glass 
of sherry, and he positively did not know the time 
at which the quartor-past eleven down train pqssed i 
Grumpington 1 


i' 

A TRIP- TO ST. SEBASTIAN. 

A few summers ago, when travelling abroad in 
search of health, circumstances led me to extend 
my tour to St. Sebastian, a spot intimately asso¬ 
ciated with a struggjo in some respects analogous 
to that mighty encounter of arms which has in¬ 
vested Sebastopol with such an appalling celebrity. 

Upon inquiry, I found that one of those large 
Spanish schooners called irincailliras was about to 
sail for the port in question, and I gladly availed 
myself of so favourable an opportunity.of obtaining 
a glimpse, of a locality in which I had always felt 
a deep interest. The well-appointed vessel, in 
which I was so fortunate as to obtain % a passage, 
belonged to a wealthy merchant of San Sebastian, 
and was employed in trading between that port, 
Socoa, St. Jean de Lnz, and Bayonne. Her crew 
was composed of hardy mariners, natives of tho 
Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, of which Snu 
Sebastian is the capital and the principal sea¬ 
port. The Gnipuzcoans were always celebrated 
as excellent seamen, and I contemplated with a 
lively interest the fine, expressive, sun-burnt fea¬ 
tures of those with whom I had embarked. Their 
heads were covered by almost peaked red woollen 
caps, falling a little forward in front at tho top, 
like the ancient Phrygian cap. They wore jackets 
and loose trousers made of thick brown cloth; and 
their waists were encircled 6y broad red woollen 
sashes, twisted two or three times round. 

We left Soeoa with a fair wind, and, having 
forced our way through the boiling foam and the 
heavy surf breaking against the end of the jetty, 
we bent our,course towards the lofty iron-bound 
Cantabrian coast, so grand and so distinct from the 
sandy downs which mark the French shore. 

The tringadura was armed with two light 
pieces of cannon. Her commander and crew 
treatod me with great courtesy and frankness. As 
we sailed alonf' with a brisk and pleasant breeze, 
the men occasionally sang some of their provincial 
songs. The airs were melodious, the language 
noble, and there was a hearty yet not boisterous 
companionship among the crew, which it was very 
pleasant and exhilarating to witness. 

We passed by the narrow entrance to tho safo 
port of Pasages, and after-Sue hoars* sail from 
Socoa, we arrived off San Sebastian. Sailing into 
the bay between the islet of Santa Clara and tho 
rocky conical height called Monte Orgulla, on 
whose summit frowns the strong castle of La 
Mota, the view is highly picturesque. In front is 
the edge of the crencent-shaped bay, the subdued 
waves gracefully chasing each other until they 
repose on the soft glistening sand; on the right, as 
we advanced* the light-house, a massive stone 
tower crowning a lofty hill, burst upon our sight ; 
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and after rowing ■for a abort distance parallel to 
tho base of Monte Orgulla, .which had taken the 
wind out of our sails, we rounded a point, and the 
snug town appeared reclining at the foot of the 
mountain. The entrance to tjie pyrt, which is 
very narrow, is formed by two males of solid 
masonry. Thus tho vessels moored in this arti¬ 
ficial harbour are perfectly sheltered, though it 
may be. blowing a gale, ana the sea in the bay out¬ 
side is in furious commotion. * 

Tho trincadura was speedily brought along¬ 
side the quay; I took a friendly leav% of her com¬ 
mander and crew, and was soon comfortably lodged 
in a large handsome par odor, or hotel, in the best 
part of the town. 

' The small peninsula on which the castle, town, 
and fortifications of San Sebastian are built, com¬ 
mences with the tofty Monte Orgulla, nearly four 
hundred feet in height, washed by the stormy 
waves of the Bay of Biscay or Cantabrian Sea, 
and, sloping in an easterly direction, terminates in 
a tongue of land, or isthmus, nearly four hundred 
yards in extent, bounded, on one side by the pic¬ 
turesque bay, and on the other by the small but 
rapid .river Urumda, which efnpties itself into the 
sea a short distance below. To me, an English¬ 
man, San Sebastian possessed peculiar interest, as 
having beefi the scene of one of tho ipost terrible 
achievements of the British ariqy during the 


pSninsuIar war. Towards the close of that 
memorablo struggle, San Sebastian was besieged 
By tho British forces. The conduct of the opera¬ 
tions was, by the duke of Wellington, confided to 
the late general lord Lynedoch, then sir ThomaH 
Graham. They lasted sixty-three days; but I 
will confine myself to giving a brief sketch of their 
conclusion. 

The fortifications of San Sebastian, and of its mas¬ 
sive dominating castle, were .upon a very superior 
scale. They were occupied by large garrisons, com¬ 
posed of some of Napoleon’s bravest troops, com¬ 
manded by general Rey, one of the most distin¬ 
guished officers of the Frehch army; but tho 
military skill of the British commanders, and the 
indomitable valour of British soldiers, surmounted 
every obstacle, though at the cost of a fearful loss 
of life on both sides. 

On the 31st of August, 1813, after a tremendous 
attack and defence "of six days and nights, and 
when two or more breaches had been made in tho 
walls by the incessant and well-directed fire from 
our batteries, and after the valiant British 
soldiers had mounted the principal breach, such 
was the slaughter amongst them, occasioned by the 
enemy’s fire from parapets, barricades, and every 
description of defensive works, that our troops were 
unable to effect a lodgement in the town. Under 
these desperate circumstances, general sir Thomas 
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(iiiiliiim, after consulting with colonel, afterwards of their original number. They marched out of 
.sir Alexander Dickson, the senior otlicer of the castle with nil the honours of war, and wero 
artillery, ordered n last effort to be made, by direct- ; respectfully saluted by the Uritish officers, iu token 
ini' the aim of the whole of our cannon to the j of their admiration of the valour and constancy 
point whence the enemy’s galling’ fire was mowing they bad displayed. On their part, the French 
down his brave officers and men. In order to do ■ troops laid down their arms on ..the glacis, with 
this effectually, however, it was necessary to fire 1 the consciousness that they had dona their duty to 
in such a manner ns that the shot and shell should the uttermost. 

pass eloso over the heads of the troops who were j After the peace, the town of San Sebastian was 
assembled on the crest of the crumbling masonry.; rebuilt.. The streets cross each other at right 
Forty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance opened, nc- , angles; all the houses have balconies, gener; ily 
eordiugly, at once, from the batteries.pn the Chofre painted green, which contrasts agreeably with the 
sand-hills, on the other side of the river U rum da. j white stone waifs. In the centre of this pleasant 
The French troops conld not long endure so . town there is a fine plaza, or square, in which aro 
tremendous a cannonade; their fire soon slackened, i a number of handsome shops, sheltered from the 
and almost at the same moment an explosion took \ scorching sun in summer, and the heavy rains that 
place, from the ignition, in succession, of a great, fall at other seasons, by elegant piazzas. On the 
number of fire-barrels, hand-grenades, and live- land side, the town is protected by its strong forli- 
.-shells which the enemy had heaped up in rear ol fications, which were thoroughly repaired utter the 
the defences, for the purposo of destroying or siege, and is entered after crossing two drawbridges 
'disabling the storming party. These explosions . over a deep moat. The castle and its extensive 
cleared the walls of the greater number of their j fortifications are also again in perfect order. It is 
gallant defenders. Tho British troops instantly j approached by a steep zig-zag path. The view 
took advantage of this event. They rushed for- I from the loftiest part of it is magnificent, 
ward, and in spite of every obstacle, tdok the town | San Sebastian carries on a considerable trado in 
hy’hssault, after a most determined resistance by ; colonial produce and foreign merchandise. Large 
the remainder of the Frendtt garrison. During shipments are also made of excellent iron, both in 
this mortal strife, a fierce storm Came on, and tho a rough and manufactured state—the produce of 
crash of thunder, the flashing of lightning, the rich mines, with which the provinces of Gnipuzeoa 
howling wind, and the pelting of torrents of rain, and Biscay abound. The inhabitants are polite, 
tearfully augmented the maddening turmoil. friendly, and enlightened. I was so fortunate as 

Six hundred and seventy prisoners wero taken, to be introduced to a most amiable family, and 
after desperately fighting from houso to house, through them to others. From all i received the 
The remainder of the French garrison were either greatest attention and kindness, and never passed 
killed, or made good their retreat to the castle, a happier week than at San Sebaatian. There is a 
Our loss was upwards of five hundred men killed, frank simplicity in the manners of all classes, which 
and fifteen hundred and eighty wounded; amount- is very attractive. It happened to be the bathing 
ing together to above two thousand. season, and the town was crowded with Spanish 

I will touch as lightly as possible upon the families, many belonging to the higher classes of 
horrid spectacle of a place taken by storm. The : society, from all parts of the kingdom, 
town was on fire in many parts; the heat from I I made several delightful excursions in the pie- 
the blazing houses was intense, and at intervals 1 turesquo environs, Varied by grand mountain 
the howls of the frenzied soldiers struck fearfully scenery, wooded bills, and well-cultivated vallej s, 
on the ear, as they rushed about in the midst of embellished by neat farm-houses surrounded by 
this scene of devastation. It is some consolation rich orchards. ■ The marine views aro also very 
to be able to record that a large portion of the in- beautiful. My final excursion I determined should 
habitants had left for France during tho early part bo from San Sebaslinn to l’asages, in which port 
of the siege. At length the conflagration became I was informed there was an English steamer on 
general. It lasted ten days. The town of San the eve of starting for Plymouth. I took leave 
Sebastian was destroyed, with the exception of two accordingly of my San Sebastian friends with great 
of the principal churches and a very few strong regret, and Y’ith heartfelt thauks for the kindness 
edifices. they had shown me. I had previously, in cou- 

The castle held out bravely for nine days moro formity with their advice, hired a light open car- 
against a most energetic attack bjf the British, riage to convey me part of the way. After tra- 
Fifty-nine heavy battering guns were continually versing the drawbridges, we emerged on the road 
firing upon it from the island of Santn Clara, the that runs by the side of the glacis, Biid conducts 
isthmus, the Chofre sandhills, and tho outer works to tho bridge over the Urumda river. We crossed 
of the town. The garrison were also galled by it, and then drove gontly along tie wcJl-eoftstructcd 
musketry from the British soldiers, who sheltered road. **• 

themselves among tho ruins at tho foot of the The adjacent landscape is beautiful, and looked 
castle-hill. The besieged scarcely returned tho particularly so, enlivened as it was by the rays of 
fire, their ammunition being nearly exhausted, the afternoon’s summer sun; dotted with rural 
At length, on the 9th of September, 1818, all the habitations, whoso broad overhanging roofs rcsem- 
French batteries having been silenced by the tre- ble those of the Swise ch&lets; the road itself being 
mendous fire directed against them, the ammnni- bordered, at intervals, by rustio dwellings of a 
tion magazine being blown up, and great numbers similar description, and having an air of neatness 
of his men killed by the explosion, general Bey, and comfort. All I saw was most interesting, 
who was himself wounded, surrendered. The Country gL-ls, their long hair plaited in two braids, 
heroic. French garrison were reduced to one-third and hanging low down their backs, were sitting 
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outside the cottage 'doors spinning flax with dis¬ 
taffs, and carolling their sweet native airs, whilst 
others were carrying elegantly shaped earthen jars 
on their heads, fills! with water, which they had 
brought from the neighbouring fountain. Now 
and then, too; J observed some young peasant girls 
on their way to a village festival in their holiday 
garments, and showy cotton hankerchiefs arranged 
round their heads with great taste. These 
vnaidens wore white stockings and neat shoes. 

ordinary occasions, the Guipuzcoan women do 
not wc^tr slioes and stockings ; bat they are very 
choice in those articles of dress when they go to 
their festive meetings. • . 

The men of the same class are clothed in a 
simple, yet picturesque manner. On their beads 
they wear the boym, a flat sloth cap—blue, red, 
or white—something like the Scotch bonnet, but 
broader. A waistcoat rather open in front dis- 
plaj's a coarso but white linen shirt with very wide 
sleeves, and the turned-down collar leaves the 
throat bare. A Bash encircles tho loins, and a 
brown cloth jacket hangs negligently over one 
shoulder. The loose trousers descend a little 
below tho knees; the feet are partially covered with 
hempen sqpdals, fixed on by blue or red woollen 
cords, crossed round the lower part of tho leg. 

The Guipuzcoans are a very fine people. The j 
men arc docile in time of pcaco, but fierce and 
eminently brave in war. Like the whole Canta¬ 
brian race, they are firmly attached to their 
primitive usages'and privileges. They boast of 
being the most ancient people in the world, and 
have a language—the Basquence, or Basque— 
pecnliar to themselves, which they consider to be 
.the finest and most comprehensive of any that has 
existed either in aneient or"modern times; and 
they'maintain that its origin is so remote that 
there is no' record of the period when it was first 
spoken. This description applies equally to tho 
inhabitants and language of tho three Basque 
provinces, viz. Biscay, Alava* and Guipnzcoa. The 
conservation of tho firmness and spirit of tlieir 
forefathers has been mainly ‘attributed by those 
who have narrowly observed this simple and in¬ 
teresting people,' to the fact of their having re¬ 
tained in all its parity their energetic and figu-1 
rative language. j 

After a most pleasant drive of nboui two miles, 
we arrived at the head of a small inland bay—if 
such an expression be admissible—gurrounded by 
lofty bills. This bay, excepting a narrow channel 
in the centre, is bereft of water when tho tide is 
out. At high-water, and for aome time before and 
afterwards, it presents the appearance of a beauti¬ 
ful lake, whose edge reaches as far as a paved 
landing-plaoe at the extremity of the San Sebastian 
road. * • * 

At this spot, Gplleif L4 Herrera, there is an inn 
where saddle horses may be hired by parties arriv¬ 
ing by water from Pusagea on their way to San 
Sebagian, and where those who are travelling 
thence to Pasages leave*tbeir horses or carriages, 
and.embark in boats which qjly at Li Herrdra. It 
was'about high-water when I Arrived, and I imme¬ 
diately embarked in one of the largest boats, in 
which were seated two other passengers. The rowers 
were weather-beaten Guipuzcoan damsels, who 
stood up in the boat, and with a peculiar jerk pro¬ 


pelled it, not by drawing the arms back, as main 
rowers do, but by leaning on the oar (lliey only 
use one oar each) and thus forcing the boat along. 
A rather elderly woman was at the helm. My 
fellow-passengers were agreeable, and I highly 
.enjoyed this novel aquatic trip. The scenery en¬ 
circling this small tidal lake is delightful; aud 
when, after about half an hour's rowing, we landed 
at a point whence a view of tho town and harbour 
of Pasape& is obtained, 1 was both surprised and 
delighted at the. singular scene before me. A 
mountain range of considerable height appears as 
though it had been cleft in twain by some convul¬ 
sion of nature, opening a passago for the waters of 
the ocean through the narrow gorge. On cither 
side, close to the water’s edge, is a long line of 
houses, most of them with white walls and over¬ 
hanging roofs, threo or four churches, a fort, and 
an ancient tower*; the whole dominated by impend¬ 
ing arid, rocks, though heje and there patches of 
hardy’Biirubs burst‘from the fissures in them*. 
Tho cntranco to the port of Pasages from the sea 
is vory narrow, for a ledge of rock runs across the 
opening to an extent which leaves only deep water 
sufficient for one ship of the largest class to pass 
at a time. But a considerable fleet of first*rutc 
men of war could rifle, or rather be moored, in the 
perfectly sheltered harbour of Pasages. This re¬ 
markable sen-port was formerly tho dipot of the 
| Company of the Caraccas in South America. It 
j was also a station for the Spanish navy. 

I Having obtained comfortable accommodation 
,in a clean little posada, or inn, whither 1 had been 
recommended to go by my San Sebastian friends, 
I quite enjoyed a day’s ramble about the singular 
j town, first on *the aide where I landed, and al'ter- 
! wards on tho shore, to which I crossed in a boat. 
1 Everybody was occupied. Vessels were being 
careened or repaired, fishing-nets were hanging up 
tj dry, the product of the fisherman’s toil was 
Jicing laden in baskets, which the cheerful damsels 
placed on their heads and run off with them to¬ 
wards the boats, waiting to convey them to the 
landing-place at La Herrdra, whenco they would 
agaiu trot merrily along with their loads to San 
Sebastian. 

In tbe evening I embarked on board the steamer 
for Old England. My health had become greatly 
improved by the journey, especially by my visit to 
this interesting portion of the Basque provinces of 
| Spain; and I landed at Plymouth m excellent 
j spirits, after a very pleasant passage of four days. 


SHOP-WINDOWS. 

If any one were asked the question—What is it 
that constitutes the principal attraction of our 
great cities—what is the source of the life, cheer¬ 
fulness, vivacity, dhd activity that make up the 
peculiar charm of a eity residence ?—he would 
probably answer, it is tbe shops and the shop- 
windows ; and although many would be inclined 
to demur to the justice of such a reply, he would, 
according to the opinion of the great majority, be 
in tho right. Imagine for a moment, if you can, 
what a great city would be without shops. Did 
you ever wander through the streets of Versailles 
I on a day when there was no fete, and nothing 
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I doing i» the gardens, and consequently when there 
! was no influx of population from Paris ? when the 
cock-sparrows had the whole broad streets to 
themselves, and they and the caged birds, hung 
] out from a few topmost windows, chirruped and 

' sung to the echoes, and the echoes alone replied P. 

Or did you over prowl pbout half-built Washington, 
U.S., when congress was not sitting—when every¬ 
body that onght to have been there, having first 
shot dead, after the American manner,, every bird 
j that ought to have been ttiere too, had flown oif 
I to every other quarter—when, for lnck-ef the chirp 
of a bird, you were obliged to descend to the 
buzzing of blue-bottles, or the whiz of a mosquito, 
fur a sound, because there was not wind enough 
to stir a leaf, and nobody but you chose to stir 
| abroad, in a temperature of a hundred Fahrenheit, 

| to look at the big capital baking itself hard in the 
ran ? Or, if you be no traveller beyond London, 
have you ever invaded that weary West End of 
the metropolis which lies n drill of Oxforth-street, 
and roamed from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy or dusty eve, through those endless vistas of 
brick walls at a time when London was out of 
| town ? have you threaded with plodding foot their 
iuteVminable avenues in the cool of evening, and 
watched in far perspective the glimmering lamps 
sparkling into being one by one,'as that up-and- 
down genius with the ladder and the dark lantern 
tips the cold spouts of gas with a living flame and 
lights up his ranks of sentinels for the night P If 
you have looked upon these things, or either of 
them, you can form some idea of a city without 
shops, and you will agree with us, that such a city 
would be wanting in the attractions that make a 
city life popular with the multitude. 

And where is it that the multitudes vCho dwell in 
cities most love to congregate, when work is done, or 
they have no work to do P Whither does the idler, 
be he the fashionable butterfly about town or the 
penniless workman out of employ, resort fon 
amusement or distraction from ennui or anxiety, 
but to the shops and the shop-windows p Towers, 
temples, and palaces may have charms for an 
occasional visit at holiday time; and the lions of 
the guide-books, the galleries of art, or the 
museums of antiquity, may now and then engross 
attention for a day or an hour; but the shop- 
windows constitute a gallery many days’ journey 
in length, a museum inexhaustible in its stores, 
and for ever varying in the novelty of its accumu¬ 
lations. This is the grand gallery whose charms 
fascinate the whole world. “To enjoy is to 
possess,’’ says the proverb; and in this sense all the 
grandeur and glitter and gorgeous magnificence of 
all the shops in London are yours and mine; and, 
in addition to possessing them, we have the happi¬ 
ness to possess besides an army of faithful servants 
in the shopkeepers, who take all imaginable care 
of them, and bring them forth every day in brilliant 
show for our special gratification. We aie quite 
content that you, as a matter-of-fact man, may 
call a possession of this kind a mere imagination, 
if you like; but is it so P Ask the philosophers, 
who know the metaphysics of the question, and 
they will tell you better. 

A soi disant order of respectability takes upon 
itself to snub the shop, and affects to consider it 
only as a vulgar ana low medium of money- 


getting and turning the penny. Why, the simple 
fact is, that in our day the shop, and the shop- 
window more pre-eminently, is the consummation 
of worldly ambition—the summit of Parnassus— 
the very pinnacle of fame. Of old, ambitious 
men sought a victor’s crown, a poet's laurel wreath, 
the patronage of an aristocrat or of a crowned 
head, as the reward of their exertions; such 
rewards, which wero worth very little, are now 
out of date and out of fashion, and, for the arbiter 
of merit and the nurse of reputations, wo have tV'e 
shop-window instead. Take your hero, your 
author, your artist, your statesman, your inventor 
—nay, take royalties themselves out of the shop¬ 
keeper’s window, and where is their reputation ? 
All merit, all exertion and endeavour, all success, 
leads to the shop-window as a climax. Let any 
man do or suffer nobly in any cause, and the shop¬ 
keeper presents him to tho public, whoso ac¬ 
knowledgment of his worth is fame, at least as 
long as it endures—an idea, by the way, which 
brings a melancholy reflection along with it, 
inasmuch as it reminds us of a whole phalanx of 
celebrities who havo looked out upon us from tho 
clear crystal panes in times past, and are now no 
more seen. Sic transit gloria munJi!. and repu¬ 
tation is but a bubble after all, and, whether it be 
measured by a few square inches in a shopkeeper’s 
window, or by a lofty pedestal and a colossal 
statue, melts into nothing, sooner or later. Then 
only think what a leveller is that same shop- 
window ; think of the czar of Russia, as we have 
seen him, doing duty as cover to a pot of bear’s 
grease—of Abdul Medjid mounting guard over an 
ounce of rhubarb—of In’s royal highness (ho 
prince consort, in full uniform, prancing .on a 
packet of easy shaving paste! Talk of equality, 
fraternity, and that sort of thiug! where will you 
see it in such perfection as in that omnium 
gatherum shop round the corner, where the heads 
of Cromwell and tho martyr king hang together 
on one peg ? where Luther and Loyola lie cheek- 
by-jowl on the same board, and blind Homer 
and squinting Wilkes, and Hacclius and Father 
Matthew, stand socially on the same platform. 
Where do high and low, rich and poor, great aud 
small, somebodies and nobodics, congregate so un¬ 
reservedly and amicably together as they do in the 
shop-window P and what a practical proof docs 
the heterogeneous assemblage afford us, that the 
populus —thq public, that great abstraction—is 
superior to, and sits in judgment upon them all! 

The.inhabitants of this little island of ours havo 
long been sensible of the importance of shops— 
have long been what the great Napoleon called ns 
derisively—poor man! he knew no better—a nation 
of shopkeepers; but it is only within the life of the 
existing generation that they have appreciated to 
tho full extent the import&ico ,of shop-windows. 
The discovery that the more a tradesman could 
exhibit, the more he could sell, seems to havo been 
made by the present race of salesmen. This dis¬ 
covery, in connexion with the rise and spread of 
the plate-glass manufacture, has wrought a grand 
revolution in the shop-world—a revolution which 
has affected our street architecture, given it a new 
character, and made the front wall of onr ground 
floors a w&lbof crystal, from which the wealth of 
the world looks'out upon tho public, and through 
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which the public loojfs in upon the multitudinous 
products of human energy and ingenuity. Time 
was when the shop consisted of a gloomy and 
crowded store, into which the day-light blinked 
through a single salh or casement more than half 
darkened by ji few symbols of the owner’s trade 
ranged against fhe small and dusty panes; when 
tho mass of the merchandise was displayed on 
show-boards outside, where stood the clamorous 
apprentices bawling the livelong day in praise ot 
their master’s gooas. How th roughly ail that is 
changed no one needs to be informed. The goods 
of thc*master now speak for themselves to the 
general eye, and the peoplo everywhere crowd to 
the spectacle, because whatever of novelty or dis¬ 
covery or invention yesterday has produced, is 
to-day mado known to the multitude through the 
medium of the shop-window. • There is the mon¬ 
ster encyclopedia whoso leaves are always open to 
the study of the masses. It is there that practical 
lessons and lectures arc given in the arts and ma¬ 
nufactures, in the progress of literature and the 
achievements of science, in geographical know¬ 
ledge, in th'e terrible developments of tho war 
spirit, in astronomy, in hydraulics, in diomistry, 
in natural history, and in archaeology and antiqui¬ 
ties j in whatever, in short, tho genius or the 
enterprise of our race has reduced either to 
purposes of practical advantago or of individual 
interest and gratification. 

It is tho presenco of this ever open school of 
instruction that causes the grand difference betwixt 
the humbler classes of our rural and our city popu¬ 
lations. While tho former aro incurious, stolid, 
and slow to apprehend the simplest proposition, 
tho latter arc prying and inquisitive, intelligent, 
•and “apt and ready to seize at any moment the 
slightest 'suggestion that promises an advantage 
of any kind, present or prospective. The shop- 
window is their school, their university, where 
they learn that most "valuable of all worldly know¬ 
ledge—the knowledge of “Jliat which around us 
lies in daily lifo,” which the great poet tells U3 is 
the “ prime wisdom.” Shut up the shops, darken 
the shop-windows, nnd you would immerse, in 
process of time,.a mass of ohr fellow-creatures, 
upon whose intelligence we aro dependent for tho 
supply of half those luxuries which long habit has 
made necessaries to us, in a state of helpless in¬ 
capacity and ineptitude, from which ho man but 
the shop-keeper could redeem them. Who shall 
define the influence of the shop-window upon tho 
minds of tho million, or declare the amount of 
useful knowledge derived to them frofn this 
source P Who shall tell the spur it has given to 
industry, ingenuity, talent, genius itself ? How 
many artists, authors, inventors, mechanicians, has 
it crca|ed and lfgmched upon a career of life-long 
activity anS usefulness to themselves and their 
fellows? In itris read the life history of the 
passing generation, in connexion with the records 
of Ihe unforgotteu past. It is the g^pnd and 
palpable exponent of the world’s work—the world 
that was and the world \hat is; and the voice that 
it utters is the voice of than, tho. worker with 
brain and hand, demanding of those for whom he 
labours tho well-merited guerdon of his toil. 

Unhappily, the influence of shop-windows is not 
everywhere and always to the advaiftage of man¬ 


kind. The porversity of unprincipled men—-the 
covetonsness of greedy and dishonest traders—the 
debasing propensities of the low and vicious—the 
frivolity of the vain and unthinking—these and 
other similar causes make that which might and 
should be a source of unmixed good, one too often of 
«ppalling evil. For in shop-windows the shame¬ 
less^ exhibit their depravity ^ and there the hypo¬ 
critical and the knavish seek to abuse the ignorance 
and the confidence of the unwary. The shop is 
too often the mart of vice, and, as a consequence, 
of inevitable misery; and for that reason wo are 
under thexfifiigation to sound the note of warning 
in the same breath with that of admiration and 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

* SECOND BESIKS. . 

.. * LKSSON V. 

■ • § 1. Imitdtion of the Apostles. * 

As for the imitation by the apostles of their divine 
Master, and again, onr imitation of- them, you 
must remember that they were in some respects 
in a different position, both from him, and ygain 
from ns. .They spojje and acted as liis messengers, 
(which is the meaning of the title “ apostles,”) and 
commissioned by him as ambassadors. They ac¬ 
cordingly kept closely to the instructions they 
received from him, either by word of mouth or by 
the inspiration of liis Spirit. Thus, we find Paul 
saying that, on one point, “ he has no command- 
’ment from the Lordand again, in another place, 
that it is not ho that gives tho commandment, 
but the Lord* And the reality of this their 
commission from Christ, they prove by the miracles 
done in ms name, which they expressly call the 
" signs of an apostle." 

Now, any one among us may indeed be allowed 
to bring arguments to convince the reason that so 
%n(l so is tho meaning of a certain passage of 
Scripture, or that his views on some point arc 
right. But if, instead of this, he demands assent 
to what lie says on his bare word, declaring that 
lie is inspired (or “ moved ”) by the Holy Spirit of 
Qod to say it, yon may fairly ask him to prove 
this by the display of some sensible miracle. 

This demand was made—and justly made—of 
Jesus find his apostles; and they did display mira¬ 
culous powers. But any orib who thus pretends 
to inspiration; and yet fails to give this necessary 
proof of it, is imitating the apostles only in the 
same way ii^ which a man might be said to imitate 
a real ambassador from some king, by pretending 
to have a commission from him, when ho had no 
credentials to produce. , 

§ 2. JIow far the Example of our Lord is not 
to he followed. 

Again, our Lord spake to the multitudes in pa¬ 
rables, which most of them did not understand, 
and reserved the explanation of “ the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven ” for his disciples. And 
this was, in his case, quite reasonable; since his 
disciples were— all who chose to be so—all who 
were convinced by his “ mighty works ” that he 
was a real prophet, and that therefore they were 
bound to place themselves under his instruction, 
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even lufuro tiny understood it. “Wo know,” 
mi;h Nicodeinus, “that tbou art a teacher seat 
from God ; for no man can do these miracles 
which thou doest, except God be with him.” 

All that were thus candid and docile became 
his disciples, and received the explanations they 
needed; while those who “were without” the., 
circle of his disciples, qnd came to listen out of idle 
curiosity, or with design to watch for occasions of 
accusations against him, were left uninstructed. 
For “ lie that hath,” said Jesus, “ to him shall be 
given; and he that hath hot, from him shall be 
taken away even that which ho Ijutli-’ 1 - 

The apostles, "however, by their Master’s direc¬ 
tion, spoke not in parables, but declared openly 
and plainly to all what they were commissioned to 
teach. “ If our gospel bo hid,” says Paul, “ it is 
hid to them that are lost”—[“in the way to be 
lost,” according to the original]—“whom the God 
o>' this world hath blindedana again, “ I am 
pure from the blood o f all men; for I "have not 
slimmed to declare unto you all the coftitsel of 
God.” And this was in conformity with our 
Lord’s injunction: “ What 1 have told you in 

secret, that preach ye openly; and what ye have 
hoard in the ear in closets, that proclaim ye upon 
the l'fbusetops.” 

§ 3. False Imitation of the Apostles. 

It would bo doubly absurd, therefore, for any 
religious or moral teacher among its, to think of 
imitating our Lord's example by delivering ob¬ 
scure precepts to the people, and ottering to give 
explanations of them to those who would enroll 1 
themselves as his disciples. “Why should we," 
they might answer, “ become your disciples ? We 
have no means of judging whether what you teach 
is right or wrong, till we understand vWiot it is, 
unless you give, like Jesus, a miraculous proof of 
a divine commission.” For ho said, “ If I had not 
done among them the work* which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.” 

Hut if any one pretends to infallibility without 
giving such proofs of it, the sin would be, not in 
denying his claim, but in admitting it. His imi¬ 
tation of our Lord is like the imitation of a true 
coin by a piece of base metal, which will not stand 
a trial by the touchstone, i. 

You see, therefore, that men may fall into 
grievous mistakes by endeavouring, or pretending, 
to follow some one’s fexample, while they do what 
is for him quite right, hut for them, who are in a 
different situation quite wrong. 

• 

§ 4. Mistakes as to the Conduct of tKe Apostles. 

But, besides the danger of this kind of error, 
there is also another to be guarded against. For 
some people make mistakes as to what the conduct 
really is of the model they wish to copy, and 
therefore imitate it improperly, even in points 
wherein it ought to be followed exactly. For 
instance, we find the apostles nnd other early dis¬ 
ciples submitting to stripes and imprisonments] 
and encountering hanger and thirst, and dangers 
and persecutions of every kind, in their Master’s 
cause, and while engaged in preaching bis gospel 
(2 For. vi. 4—10). And we admire, very justly, 
tiie patient fortitude they displayed. And in all 
cases, the more hardships and privations and | 


sufferings of any kind a man encounters in the 
discharge of his duly, the more we ndtniro his 
virtue. Now the admiration of such virtuous 
fortitude has led many persons, in various ages 
and countries, to imagine that?'there is something 
virtuous in self-inflicted sufferings, that have no 
further object; and that, to expos3 0 one's self to 
various hardships and privations, merely as n dis¬ 
play of fortitude, is something in itself acceptable 
to the Deity. 

Among the Hindoo idolaters, for instance, ther/ 
are many,, devotees who plunge iron hooks iiv ( j 
their ilosli, and practise a variety of ever’ more 
extravagant penances, which they imagine to be 
an acceptable‘service to the gods they worship. 
If wo go to the opposite side of the globe, we find 
tribes of American Indians practising like cruelties 
on themselves. And in many churches profess¬ 
ing to be Christian, persons who aspire to be 
"saints” place great part of their service of God 
in scourging or half-starving themselves, lying on 
beds of rugged stones, shutting themselves up 
in uncomfortable cloisters, wearing filthy gar¬ 
ments, and in various other ways indicting self- 
torture; ’as, believing the endurance of suffering 
for its own sake, and without any further object, 
to be a Christian virtue. 

Now all this is ns great an error as if any one 
should think to attain the character of a good 
soldier by wantonly shooting or stabbing himself. 
We admire, and with reason, the valour of a 
soldier who boldly mounts a .breach amidst a 
shower of bullets, or rushes on a liuc of bayonets 
at tho command of his leader, in the service ol his 
countiy. Hut this is because he encounters the 
danger in doing liis duty, and could not avoid the 
danger except by shrinking from duly. Hurt to 
expose himself to wounds or death for no object, 
is far from being a soldier's duty. 

§ 4. The Apostles never tortured themselves. 

And such self-torturers as wo have been speak¬ 
ing of, are equally far from renlly imitating the 
conduct of the apostles. For they never exposed 
themselves to persecution, or suffering of any kind, 
needlessly and"wanffonly; though there was none 
that they shrunk from in tho discharge of their 
duty. They submitted to cruel scourgings, rather 
than forego the preaching of the gospel; but they 
never scourged themselves. Paul himself re¬ 
peatedly pleaded his privilege ns a “Roman 
citizen,’’ to nwe himself from illegal scourging. 
And when shipwrecked on the island of Melita, lie 
took nll*thc careful precautions for safety that the 
most timorous lover of life could have done; ready 
as he was, “ not only to be bound, but also to die, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” All this is what 
the apoBtlcs understood, and doubtless rjghtly 
understood, by their Master's,, declavatioh, “ If any 
man will be my disciple, let him (Lny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me his cross—that 
which is Juid upon him by his Christian duty—■ 
not one of his own imposing. 

And the “ mortification” to which Paul exhorts 
his converts, is not .self-torture of any kind, or at 
all what the word “mortification” means iii its 
ordinary use among ns now; but tho putting to 
death (that is the exact sense of the word in the 
original) of evil {mbits and desires, " Mortify,” 
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says, he, “your members which are upon the earth, 
fornication, nncleann'ess, inordinate affection, and 
covetousness;” and “ they that are Christ's, havo 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 
Rut us for hair-shinlB, and beds of flints, and all 
hinds of gratuitous suffering purposely undergone 
for its own sh^e*, there is nothing, either in the 
teaching or the example of the apostles, to show 
that they practised, or recommended, or at aty 
approved of, anythiug of tho kind. 

' § 0. Goods of Christians not common. 

'Again, there have been persons vtffio have 
imaging that Christians ought not to possess any 
private property, but to “ have all.thipgs com¬ 
mon ;” as a supposed imitation of what is recorded 
(in Acts) of the earliest “ believers." 

But it is quite a mistake to suppose that any 
such system was established as a general rule for 
Christians, even at the very first. This is plain 
from the words of Feter to Ananias, whose sin, 
tho apostle declares, consisted*, not in retaining his 
property, hut in “ lying to tho Holy Ghost." As 
for the laud,.that, he reminds him, and the price 
of it, had been “his own,” and “in Jus own 
power;” which clearly shows that he was not 
required to^ive it up on becoming a disciple. 

Tho case, no doubt, was this; that our Lord’s 
immediate attendants while he was on earth, and 
also those who after his departure were engaged 
in the ministry, were required to throw any pro¬ 
perty they might possess into a common stock, 
from which all so’engaged were maintained, and 
the poor relieved out of the surplus. And it need 
not he wondered at—considering the immense 
wm-lr then to be begun, of preaching the gospel 
to unpiy millions—that all tho very earliest of the 
converts should have been needea, and all ready 
to lake part in this ministry. 

Ananias And*his wife seem to have designed to 
partake of this common ’stock, while they fraud¬ 
ulently retained a portion of private property; the 
resigning of which was a condition, not of their 
embracing Christianity, but of their being en¬ 
titled to maintenance out of the common Stock. 

But it is quite clear that no «uch<system as n 
general community of goods among). Christians 
ever existed. This is proved, not only by what 
was said to Ananias, but also by the “charge” 
given to “ them who are rich in this v^orld, to bo 
ready to give, and glad to distribute;” and from 
many other passages of Scripture: ajnong others, 
one already mentioned, “ Let him that stole, steal 
no more; but rather let him labour, that he may 
hare to give to him that needeth.” 

Those, therefore, who would forbid men’s pos¬ 
sessing private property, would not be really 
following the examplo of the apostles. 

These iustancosPmay serve as specimens, to show 
what errors men_may*[commit by inconsiderately 
mid unwisely attempting to imitate the best 
examples. 

■ 

- • - 

WORKING IN. THE* TRENCHES. 

Tiik following extracts from the diary of Colonel 
Blackader,* a pious officer who served at the 
siege of Lisle, in tho early part of .the eighteenth 


century, will be found to have a special interest 
at the present time. 

Tho battle of Oudenard was fought on June 
30, and is thus described by major Blackader: 
“ This day is another great Ebenezcr of my life 
to be added to Hochstet, (or Blenheim,) Eamil- 
jics, otc., never to be forgotten. We have fought 
the enemy, and, by the great mercy of God, 
beat them. I bless God he supplied nte with 
everything I wanted upon such occasions. I 
praiso ljim for the courage and resolution ho 
gave mo, and for a calm mind. All is his gift. 

“ July L**-We lay all night upon the field of 
battlo, where tho bed of honour was both hard 
and .cold; but we passed tho night as well as 
the groans of dying men would allow us, being 
thankful for our preservation. I was mercifully 
supplied with the comforts of life, and wanted 
nothing good fqy me. Wo inarched again, by 
break of day, and formed our lines, the enemp 
making still some appearance; but it was only 
their rear-guard, winch was easily repulsed, so' 
wo returned to our camp. I went again through 
tho field of battle, receiving a lecture on mor¬ 
tality from the dead. 

“ Sept. 11.—Ordered on command this after¬ 
noon, with 400 grenadiers, to go upon somff at¬ 
tack at the siege of "Lisle. Committed myself to 
God. This is ito surprise to me, as 1 have been 
laying my account with it; for, since the com¬ 
mencement of the Biege, though our regiment 
was not there, yet I have had constant impres¬ 
sions that I should have a Bharo of some attack 
or other before it ended. So it is God who 
commands mo here. I take the command from 
him, and not. tjio brigade major. We were so 
late in arriving at the siege, that the attack is 
delayed tfll to-morrow, and we are sent to 
Marquett Cloister to lodge all night. Wc lay 
down upon the beds prepared for tho soldiers 
wl»o shall be woufided upon the attack; and 
probably, by to-morrow at this time, many of us 
may be lying here, groaning by wounds and 
broken bones! 

“ 12.—Sabbatb. Serious all the morning, in 
view of the hot and dangorous service we are to 
be employed in at night. Committing myself 
to God. Wo havo gob our orders to attack the 
counterscarp. I went into one of the chambers 
of the cloister alone, took out my bible, and read 
over several comfortable promises, such as 
Joshua i. 9; 2 Sam. viii. (5, 14; 1 Cliron. v. 20; 
Psalm xviii.; xxxii. 7, 8 ; lx. 12; Isaiah xl. 29— 
31; xli. 10, 14; xlii*. 1—5. I sung the ninety- 

first Psalm. Y/hen I had done, and was walk¬ 
ing up and down, I cast my eyes upon the 
chimncy-piecc; there was a coat of arms, and 
the motto was, Deus fortitudo mea, ‘ God is my 
strength.’ I held to that, was strengthened, 
and encouraged myself in the Lord. 

“Wo marched into the trenches about twelve 
o’clock. There my thoughts were not so dis¬ 
tinct, being fatigued, and mv spirits dissipated. 
Went up and down to see whore our attack was 
to be. Prince Alexander, of Wurtemberg, came 
in about four, made tlio disposition, and gave ub 
our orders. When he posted me, he desired 
me to speak to the grenadiers, and tell them, 
that the duke of Marlborough and prince 
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Eugene expected that they would do as they 
had always done, chase the French, and that it 
was better to die there than to make a falso step. 
I answered, ‘I hope we shall all do our duty;' 
so he shook hands with me and wont away. 

'•Near seven, the signals being given, by all 
our cannon and bombs going off together, I gave 
tho word upon the, right. So the grenadiers 
sprung over the trenches, and threw their 
grenades into the counterscarp, but they fell 
into some confusion. I then ordered out fifty 
more to sustain them, and went out myself, and 
in a little time got a shot in my arm I felt tho 
bone was not "broken; and all the rest of tho 
officers being wounded, I thought it my duty to 
stay to encourage the grenadiers to keep their 
warm post. About a quarter of an hour after¬ 
wards, the fire continuing very hot, I got another 
shot in the head; I then thought it was time to 
come off. But these shots were so mercifully 
directed, that there is not a bouo broken ; and 
•I still say, notwithstanding these tv. o wounds, 
that God put a hedge round about me, and gave 
his angels charge over me. The nice ordering 
of the bullets to touch there, and go no deeper, 
is to me a clear proof of it, and that he only 
woihnls to mako me a monument of great mercy 
ami kindness. 

“ I had great difficulty in getting out of the 
trenches in three hours. I xvas mercifully pro¬ 
vided with a good bed, a house, and good com¬ 
pany. I rested well, though my wound broke 
out. and bled during the night." 

His woundswere promptly dressed, and though; 
in the mean time, ho endured a violent malig¬ 
nant fever, yet, in fivo weeks he bad perfectly 
recovered, and was able to rejoin bis regiment, 
and engage in the service. " 

“Oct. 13.—God is the hearer of prayer; ho 
heals the diseases and distempers both of soul 
and body. I have had sweet experience .of 
both: he sweetens my temper by his grace, 
into a thankful contented frame, and ho eases 
the pains of my body. 

“Nov. G.—My wounds being now perfectly 
cured, I begin to think of returning to the 
regiment. Sought counsel and direction from 
God about it. I think it , ; s my duty. Should I 
be afraid to go back to Lisle, where I have one 
of the greatest Ebcnezers of my life, where the 
Lord has so wonderfully preserved me, and put 
such songs of pvaise in my mouth, and com- 

assed me about with such songs of deliverance P 

go, trusting to thy,promise, ‘I will never leavo 
thee nor forsako thee and as for xhy weakness 
to endure faligue and cold, I will trust to 
that promise, Isaiah xl. 29—111. 

“ 13.—Went to Lisle.” 

Ho had scarcely resumed his occupation, when 
his life was placed in extreme jeopardy by a 
cannon ball, which was directed against him, as 
he was walking in the streets of Lisle. The ball 
whirled by him, and struck tho wall at his side. 
“O Lord," he writes, “let mo not forgot thy 
mercy." The sufferings endured by many of 
his fellow officers were very severe, and proved 
fatal. Their tortures ana groans were inde¬ 
scribable. But, great as are the miseries of the 
battle-field, yet they are not, by any means, 


equal to the sufferings, the wretchedness, the 
mental agonies, endured by multitudes residing 
in the towns or villages which have been deso¬ 
lated by war, and pillaged by a fierce and infu¬ 
riated army. “How dreadful to hold every¬ 
thing at the mercy of an enemy; and to receive 
life itself as a boon dependent oh the sword I 
How boundless tho fears which such a situation 
must inspire, where the issues of life and death 
are determined by no known laws, principles, or 
customs; and no conjecture can bo formed »{ 
our destiny, except as far os it is dimly bc- 
cypherod in characters of blood, in tho .dictates 
of revenge, and the caprices of power. There 
you boliold fieh harvests, the bounty of Heaven 
and the reward of industry, consumed in a 
moment, or trampled undcr-foot, while famine 
and pestilence follow the stops of desolation. 
Here the cottages of peasants given up to tho 
flames; mothers expiring through fear, not for 
themselves, but for their infants : the inhabitants 
flying with their helpless babes in all directions, 
miserable fugitives on tbeir native soil! In 
another part, opulent cities are taken by storm; 
the streets, where no sound was heard but that 
of peaceful industry, filled, on a sudden, with 
slaughter and blood, resounding with tho erics 
of the pursuers and the pursued: the palaces of 
nobles demolished, the houses of tho rich pil¬ 
laged, virgins and matrons violated, and every 
age, sex, and rank, mingled in promiscuous 
massacre and ruin. Tho plague of a widely- 
extended war possesses, in fact, a sort of omni¬ 
presence, by which it makes itself everywhere 
felt: for while it gives up myriads to slaughter 
in one part of the globe, it is busily employed 
in scattering over countries, exempt from it, 
immediate desolation, tho seeds of pestilence, 
famine, and death.” 


(JOfNG HOME. 

Fhom d"solat«l hearths, from beds of pain. 

From sorrow’s hitter tears, anil sin’s dnik stain, 

From lonely aching hearts, and longings vain. 

Wo would go home. 

From hidden griefs that in our bosoms dwell, 

From blasted hopes, from fears we cannot quell, 

From wrongs that make onr spirit writhe and swell. 
We wonlil go home. 

From crushing cares, from din and feverish strife, 
From scenes frith death and desolation rife, 

From all the weariness of mortal life, 

We would go home. 

Around, the evening shadows gather fast, 

And in the distance sounjts the night-wind’s blast; 
Our loved ones, too, far onwards long have passisl 

To their bright home. 
And voices from the spirit-land wo hear, 

As angel-notes, melodious, sof{.and clear, 
bidding ns haste to join our lost an<> dear, 

Who rest at home. 

Oh well-beloved ones! we hail tho light 
That breaks o’er the horizon of our night; 

Waking to all the ravishing delight 

Of onr sweet homo. 

A few move tears, r.nd wc shall rapturons stand 
Amidst tho glorified and blood-washed hand; 

Pouring triumphant songs at God’s right hand, 

In that dear homo. 

" HAST LEWIS. 
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• ity, ma'am, tliis iH Cromer, and a very plea- 
I sanf .-pot it is." 

! •• Art- you going to lodge near the church ? ” 

I ■' L don’t know, ma’am. My former mazier had a 

■ hoime two miles oil’ the town some years back; but 

■ I don’t know mncli of Cromer lodgings.’’ 

| The coach now stopped at the gateway of lh<5 
! Nov Hotel, which has-retained its name loi.g after 
] it lias lost its appearance of veto. Miss Katharine 
. looked rather timidly up to the church tower, and 
then down again to the„ scattered rfiiiiS in the 
churchyard, and said 

“ What a frightful crash it will ljc ‘when that 
I steeple comes down, as it will some day, into the 
! midst of the town, and crushes all the inhabit&nts, 

; I could not sleep near the church for the world. 

Then high winds are so very common on this coast; 

■i and the houses seem all built close to it, out of ag- 
i jrravation, or—why, dear me! there is tlie sea 
i mose at the back of the hotel. I deflate we look 
| as though we should slop into it. What au un- 
j safe, disagreeable place 1 ’’ 

; The invalid, tired as ho looked, could not forbear 
j a smile, as lie said: “How many gales that old 
tower has stood, even in my recollection! depend 
! upon it, it will stand many more.’’ 

Allan’s appearance at the dV,or, with an offer of 
as dstanco to the traveller, prevented a reply; and 
they were soon standing in the entrance hall of the 
hotel, where, although the polite and smirking 

■ welcome of the landlord of olden tiino was missing, 

; there was no lack of civil greeting. 

; There was a little dignity in the manner of the« 
! young lady; and, after having assisted her brother 
Info a sitting-room, Allan was compelled to offer 
; his arm to his aunt, and at once to commence a 
1 search for apartments. * 

It is not an easy matter at any time to find ex- 
j nelly the size and number of rooms needed, in pre- 
I eisely the situation desired, and Allan Grant 3 I- 
i most regretted his undertaking, when ho found 
that Mies Katharine’s ideas of comfortable lodgv- 
! ings and his own were in such direct opposition. 

! They walked to the cliff, where, in truth, dwellings 
! of ail sorts and sizes, to say nothing of a comfort* 
.j able hoarding-house, hung up their little cards, 
bearing the word "lodgings.” Rut tho cliff! 

; Miss Katharine thought she should of the two 
prefer the death by tho church to that by a fall 
Jrom the cliff. Oh ifo, it was not to bo thought 
j of; and, accordingly, they walked into the town 
I again. 

j 1 1 ere was the church, as tall and ns formidable as 
I ever, and most of the lodgings there were over 
1 shops, which Miss Katharine declared not genteel. 

1 Allan was favourably disposed to a house on the 
1 terrace; but no! Miss Katharine asserted that all 
tho chimneys smoked. He then proposed a house 
on the bench, which was too low to fear a fall; but, 

■' on his aunt protesting that alter a heavy sea she 
, had heard, on good authority, that shrimps hqd 
been seen almost swimming in the dining-room, 

, 1 and that the very bed-chambers wero sometimes 
,. alloat, he did not persist. So they walked through 
•1 tho town, past the fish gangway, and at length 
i! stepped before a small cottage at the entrance of 
I he town, where a saddler in spectacles sate at 
wmh- 1 lie very saddler who had sate there years 
1 he,(.ve. Tb(s litlle collage termed the very thing. 


It was a.pleasant little spot, looking over the light- j 
house hills, and having tho advantage—a great 
one in Mis3 Katharine s eyes—of seeing all arri¬ 
vals and departures; so the (jottngo was engaged, 
and Allan was glad of it; whilst Miss Katharine 
declared herself suddenly faint for want of dinner, i 
and urged all possible despatch toHp New Hotel. 

They were, of course, too late to return by the . 
dbach after their peregrination. Allan would have 
slept at Cromer; not so Miss Katharine, however, 
although prepared for the emergency. To sleenlu 
an unairffd bed, beneath the ominous shadow of flic ‘ 
church tower, and within hearing of the raging sea, 
was not tp bo thought of; and, accordingly, a car¬ 
riage was ordered to convey them to Norwich at 1 
four o’clock, and to bring the two ladies back in i, 
Cromer on (lie following day. 

Dinner wa3 over at last, and, Miss Katharine 
being safely nsleep in an easy chair, Allan Grant 
sauntered forth into the town, thinking that (lie 
captain in India was a’wise man not to saddle himself 
with so fidgetty and complaining a woman as lii.i j 
aunt; and wondbring whether lie should see (lie !; 
lady wh<k had so fascinated him in the morning, \ 
less by her features, which he had scarcely hem I j 
able to discern, than by the charm of her voice and j 
manner. IJo had walked through tho churchyard, j 
and had twice nearly lost his hat in the wind, whirl; 
always takes hats, bonnets, and umbrellas at the 
corner, when he met his fellow-traveller of the j : 
morning battling with a little parasol, which was >, 
filially turned inside out, whilst her veil was ear- ! 
ried aloft, in the air, and was seen whirling and ! 
turning about liko a black kite, to the no small 
amusement of tho children in the streets. He j 
could hut offer to help the maiden, to hold the 
littlo gate for her to pass through, and finally to j 

follow her into a shop, where she begun to laugh j 

merrily—more merrily than ho thought in (he I 
morning was possible—and-to-arrango her j 
ordered hair. 

Never was mortal more thankful to the winds of j 
heaven than Allan Grant to the gust by the 1 
churchyard gate. ‘Ilo could now see (he face ! 
which the thjfck vdil had hidden,; and a beautiful 1 
face it was;' yet not so beautiful, perhaps, as in- j 
teresting. It was a calm, peaceful fare, usually j 

somewhat too serious for its youth, but when, aa I 

on the present occasion, lighted up with mirfli, 
bright and glowing us a sunbeam. Allan felt ton- 
scions of a symmetry in the whole—a perfect ac¬ 
cordance of face, fignre, and soul; and perhaps 
tho word which best described the fair creation 
was, that it was womanly. Childhood had passed 
away with Edith Arundel, and Bhe had left childish 
thoughts and childish tilings for the solemn reali¬ 
ties of life. . 

He forgot that his presence .by this time was 
not only unnecessary, but rude; sfhd, returning the 
damaged parasol, ho looked around tho shop in 
which they stood, as though to find some pretext 
for a purchase. A long train of red cotton pocket 
handkerchiefs, spotted f with white, seemed to strike 
him with a happy .thought. Ho would buy some 
silk pocket handkerchiefs. ’He asked the shop¬ 
man for the article, at the same moment,that Miss 
Arundel mn^e an inquiry of the master of tho 
shop in reference to some apartments which they 
had to lei. She spoke freely and pleasantly to 
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liim, saying Unit sho remembered buy in" sugar- 
candy there when sho was a child, and telling 1 him 
her name. The lodgings would not do; but he 
directed her to others, and then asked for her 
father and mother. The voice faltered now, and 
Allan was # half angry that any one could have 
wounded her ‘by the question. She seemed tff 
have several purchases to make, and to be fully 
acquainted with tlie price of different household 
commodities, politely rejecting articles the quality 
* of which sho did not approve, and looking at some 
•washes which were offered her, as Allan thought, 
a little too critically. The handkerchiefs wore 
purchased, although the choice did,but little credit 
to Allan’s tastej but ho was content, and in a 
sudden impulse of benevolence asked for some 
silks, with a view to purchasing a dress for his 
mint; but when the silks were displayed in tempt* 
ing folds before him, he had no distinct idea 
whether he was looking at a cherry blossom or a 
green, and gave his order for a dress at random ; 
and, finally, wh^n the young lady vanished Irom 
the shop, he hastily offered an*old passport from 
his pocket-book in lieu of a five-pound pote, to the 
great perplexity of the young man who served him, 
and who took it forthwith to the back of the shop 
to his rnaster. A serious consultation ensued, 
whilst Allan, who was impatient for his change, 
followed the beautiful figure of Edith Arundel, as 
it passed down the street towards the hotel, and 
was only aroused from his reverie by the voice of 
the draper, who* said, in a very decided lone, and 
with a manner not unraixed with suspicion •, 
“ Can’t change this note, sir.” 

Allan started,and, taking the passport, which in 
its foreign tongue had so sorely perplexed the Cro¬ 
mer tradesman, laughed and coloured,and,replacing 
it- inhis book .presented a genuine bank of England 
note for change. 

lie was not a, very lively companion to his aunt 
<"i their homeward journey, and so she seemed to ( 
flunk; tin- she slept, with Tittle interruption, until 
they arrived at North Walsliam—the route which, 
to accommodate Miss Katharine’s desire for a 
change, he had directed the driver to take. She 
a .vokc chilly, an’d grumbled so much, that he was 
glad when she went to sleep again; and he was 
still pitying his grandmother her hard lot, in 
having to spend the evening of her»life under so 
great a cloud as this gloomy presence, when the 
couch rattled through Magdalen-str^et, over Tomb- 
land, and so into tho old Close, where Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows was looking for them as for travellers from 
a far country. 

It was a happy supper that night. Mrs. Mea- 
'dows was pleased with tho idea of the lodging at a 
safe distance from the sea and the church, and only 
vexed "because Bliss Katharine could not quite de¬ 
termine ivhelhe* tho*bed-rooms were covered with 
carpets or had only bed-side pieces. There was a 
spare room, in ease the old ladies liked a visitor, 
and two good-sized sitting-rooms, attendance, and 
every requisite ; but what was the price P 

‘••I have settled that, thy dear, grandmother, 
and have paid a month in advance, so that you 
need have no care for that,” said Allan, putting a 
note for toO i ito her hands. “ It is the best part 
of having a little loose cash, to fie able to give it 
away.’’ 


»>/*J 


“ Hut £~>0 ! my dear Allan—to think of my 
wanting .C'oO! ’’ 

“ J. hope you will ask for more when that is 
done. JJ ire a carriage every day, and drive among 
the lanes and over the breezy heath; ask some 
visitor to come and cheer yon, nrnl stay till you 
are tired of Cromer. You will lake Janet, of 
course P ” 

“Oh, I don't know; girls are sure to get into 
mischief in lodgings, and at, the sea-side especially, 
and it? altvnys teaches j hem idle ways. Letter not, 
I think; 1 had’thought of sending Janet toiler 
mother’s,*or to Mrs. <Irani’s; poor thing, she is 
just now in sad distress for a servant.” 

*“ Is shop I would not ;uluse Janet to help 
her out of it; but, my dear grandmother, Janet is 
not exactly a girl. She has grey luiir, and no 
teeth ; wliat may her age bo P ” 

“ Fifty, at •least," said Miss Katharine, who 
always yvrtit by the rnle of addition with ouu >• 
people's ages, and subtraction with her own. . 

“ Ly-thc-by, Allan, what an old-fashioned piece, 
of goods that woman with an odd name—Mercy, 
or Patience, or Charity, or whatever they call her— 
was.” • 

“ Care, they call her,” said Allan shortly?for he, 
remembered the rtVcct voice which made the name 
sound so musical that morning. “Caro was her 
name.” 

" Well, Care was a queer piece of goods I say— 
a prim, starched-np, not over-civil body. .1 t-onld 
got. nothing out of her.” 

“ To bo sure you did not try P ” 

“ To be sure I did, and slio only screwed up her 
month. an4 answered as shortly as she could.” 

“ Why, what could you want to get out of her ? ” 

“ Ah,blaster Allan, 1 know a little of man’s 
curiosity, and I dare say it was as sharp as mine, 
only it Jiad reference to a girl, instead of a poor 
invalid gentleman. I found at last they tamo 
from Ely.” 

“ Oh.” 

“I asked if the young people were brother and 
sister, and the woman said ‘ Yes,’ neither more nor 
less.” 

“ Less she could scarcely have said; well, what 
else P ” . 

“ That they came from Ely.” 

“ Yus, I know that.” 

“That they had just ltftefc their mother, and 
that three sisters and one brother had all been 
swept away by a fever, about four years ago.” 

“ I thinl^Carc was communicative; is that all P ” 

“Oh, sho praised tho young lady up to the 
skies; said she was perfection, and that her bro¬ 
ther never knew what an impatient word or a cross 
look was from her; and I am sure that is to her 
credit, for he seemed extremely contrary. Care 
threw out one or tjvo hints, that they belonged to 
some great family. She called the joung man 
Mr. Arundel, 1 remember. I shall look in the 
Red Look to-morrow. 1 dare say wo shall seo 
them again at Cromer. I wonder, sister Meadows, 
if that poor creature ever tried rurn and milk of a 
morning, fasting. It did my cough a great deal 
of good one winter. Allan, there goes your old 
friend Mr. Ashton; dear, dear, how old ho looks. 

I fancy he begins to see already, that it is not 
often a who thing to pre-s a girl into marriage, 
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even though it be to seohis daughter the wife of 
an intimate friend." 

“ is rather early to judge of their happiness 
or suitability, is it not ? ” said Allan. 

“Poor dear!” answered Mrs. Meadows, “I 
don't know; I think she will look happier ns she 
gets older, and she would be happier still, if she 
would but leave off mooning about that cathedral, 
and wandering among the cloisters. A young 
married woman ought to find something better to 
do.” 

“It is a great mistake to have brought up a 
girl without female companionship,” V.tid Allan. 
" It is a blessing her peculiarities of taste are so 
innocent.” 

“ It is indeed; you may well say that. Your 
cousins have rather taken her up lately, but she is 
not in their way. Agnes Hamilton, too, was very 
lriendly with her. She is a nice girl now; Allan, 
I snould like you to have her for a wife.-” 

“ I don’t know her, grandmother.” 

“ She is the daughter of Mr. Hamilton here, 
one of the minor canons. What! not know Agnes 
Hamilton? she so often comes in hero to read to 
me. She is a nice girl, and so useful. ,IIow was 
j it she, didn't come while Allan was staying hero 
| 1 last year, sister Katharine P ’’ •(, 
j! “ Her mother, you know, was then in her dying 
j illness ; don’t you recollect ? ” 

“Oh yes: well, she is one of the most sensible 
I girls, I know; a practical, good girl. Not like 
I; those vain Grants, always after something above 
| or beyond them ; but a useful, charitable, excellent 
ij young woman. I think, perhaps, she rather over- 
I! did it with Annie Ashton, in setting her to visit 
! her poor people, and make flannel petticoats. Poor 
: child—Annie 1 mean—she once brought me in 
some print, which Agnes Hamilton had left her to 
i cut out into children’s frocks, and she said she 
| would do if with pleasure, but it really was not in 
her to do such things." 

j “ How absurd ! ” said Allan, thinking of the 
; lady at Yarmouth. 

j “ Not at all; Agnes Hamilton is not absurd, 

I my dear. She is not one of your inconsistent 
1 folks, who let the foot-marks of their charity be 
seen everywhere but at home. She is the right 
hand of her father, the mother of her young bro¬ 
thers and sisters, and such a housekeeper! 

“ That it would be a shame, I am sure, to marry 
her,’’ said Allan, smiling; “ but come, my dear 
grandmother, you must not sit up too late to¬ 
night, planning for my matrimonial happiness, 
i Remember Cromer to-morrow.” • 

I “ Ah, dear, you are very kind; I wonder where 
we should find another young man of fortune and 
rank like yourself, troubling himself to think of a 
poor, ignorant, old woman like me. You deserve 
the best wife in England." 

“ I don’t know that, dear grandmother ; but I 
am sure I should not make a good husband to the 
best wife in England, if 1 were not dutiful to my 
oldest friends.” 

She looked lovingly at him ; but her heart was 
too full to speak, and even Miss Katharine was 
softened, particularly when, after reading a chapter 
and a short prayer, Allan Grant bade her an affec¬ 
tionate good night, and told her that the brown 
paper parcel in the hall was for her. 


11 ere, in the very room where, but a lew mouths 
before, his dreams had been of Annie Ashton, he 
now sate by the open window, gazing out on the 
moonlight glories of the soft evening, and thinking 
of the maiden with the lofty pre sence, who stepped 
forth from the shop at Cromer into the stony streets 
with such a queen-liko air, and yet not with an air 
of foolish pride or vain assumption either, hut the 
dignity of self-respect; and he felt what he lmd 1 
never felt before, that the woman whom he would 
choose for his life’s companion must be one whose’ 
soul he could venerate as well as love, and some¬ 
thing more than a mere child-wife. 

A letter from London by the morning post altered 
his intention of going, as he had proposed, to settle 
his grandmother and aunt at Cromer; but they 
bore the disappointment very philosophically, and 
perhaps bemoaned thfe summons to London less 
than he did. There is some truth in the saying, 
that “ crabbed age and youth cannot live together." 
The kindness of an energetic young heart is often 
in its exercise positive cruelty to the aged. They 
cannot be hurried, even iu a pleasant path, nor will 
ever such a beautiful prospect of enjoyment induce l 
them to forego one of their old habits, which become ; 
so entirely their second nature. 

So, having seen all the luggage safclypaekcd on j 
the Cromer carriage, and paid the driver before¬ 
hand, much to Miss Katharine’s indignation, who j 
declared their chances were lessened by so many ' 
shillings, of reaching their destination in safety, lie 
betook himself—it being the hour lor evening * 
prayer—to the cathedral, where the organ was ], 
already pealing forth a fine Gregorian chant, and |: 
the steps of the curious were hushed upon the 
ancient pavement. The light was soft and sub- j 
dued: he thought he had never seen the church j, 
so solemnly beautiful, or heard the ••horistcV 
voices ring so clearly through the'vaulted roof. 
Annie lluthvcn was among the worshippers ; and 
as she stood up at different parts of the service, 
Allan could not hut observe a shade of sadness mi 
her sweet young face, and recalled the eonversat ion : 
which he had held -with her scarcely a twelve- 
month ago, on,the fecret of the devotional cleva- ; 
tions iu these, services which she described. 

When the last “ Atnen ” was sounded, and many 
busy feet again trod the aisle, he looked round fili¬ 
the young wjfe, and saw that her head was still 
bowed, and that she had not yet risen from her 
knees. Could it be that sorrow had thus early i 
clouded her wedded life—that she, that girlish ■ 
thing, with the weight of scarce eighteen years i 
upon her, should have already learned to weep, and | 
to shed tears alone ? He was looking earnestly at j 
her from the opposite side of the choir, when she j 
arose, and, gliding down the aisle, disappeared; ! 
but he. unwilling to miss the chance-cf an inter¬ 
view, immediately walked down the other aisle, 
and met her at the entrance of the cathedral. 

The love passages, if such they might bo called, in 
the brief'page of the history of their intercourse, 
had never been sufficiently marked to admit of any 
great awkwardness on sither side, and there was j 
only a slight lJlush ’on Annie’s cheek, as, frankly 
extending her hand, she said : 

“ Were you at service P I did not see yon.” 

They turned again to look at Bishop Bathurst’s ! 
monument, which Allan had not yet seen, and as j 
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(hey did so, lie said: “This really is beautiful, going to receive visitors to-day, and shall be busy. 
Is ibis still a favourite resort of yours? ” j I do not find Spenser any guide on such an occa- 

lle asked the question carelessly, and was sion, either. Good-bye.” And she hastened 
scarcely preparcd*for the reply. i away; but he saw on the brow of that young and 

“ Indeed it is ; there is not a spot in the world . beautiful wife, whom he had once dreamed might 
T love so WfcU 1 1 ain never weary here, as I am in be his own, a shadow of coming sorrow—a inourn- 
olher places—never.” I ful presage of unfitness /or the duties of a wife, 

“ It is a good thing to love a good place, .and j and without the inestimable blessing of' the confi- 
ccrlainly the temple of God must be such; but we j deuce and respect of a man who turned sometimes 
» are in the battle-field of life still, and cap only turn | from Jiis-book to look at her as on a pretty pic ture, 
aside from (he conflict occasionally, to gather fresh j or when he was wearj of an evening loved to listen 
slrcnglh and to sharprn our weapons anew. We j to her pleasant prattle, or to hear her sing her 
are here to fight, you know, to strive as well as to j plaintive song; but who never thought of her as 
meditate.’’ * • (aught but a plaything and a pet; nor dreamed 

“ We get strength for the fight, however ; even j that she might be lonely, and might now and then 
> on will allow this, Mr. Grant ? " (sigh for companionship and sympathy, which it 

“ Indeed wo do; but I often think how practical j was not in his power to give. And thus melted 
(he Bible teaching is—how it provides for every j away this vision of Allan Grant’s, and he felt* 
circumstance of humau beings.’’ i that his early dream was over for ever. • 

iSlie did not reply for a moment. At length llonf poor a place for* the sentimental, or for 
she said : “ I suppose 1 am not practical. Have dream's of any kind, is the railway station of Uio 
y on looked at the monument long enough ? ’’ Eastern Counties Company at Shoreditch, let those 

“ Yes, T will not detain you;” and they walked who have been hustled and jostled and crushed 
silently out of the cathedral together. * thereat Jbear witness; and Allan Grant found 

She asked for Mrs. Meadows when they came to himself on its platform not many hours ijftcr his 
the house door, and expressed sorrow that she parting -interviev^vith Annie liuthvcn. 
could see so little of her now; but slie was so busy, . 

she said, and bad everything to learn, and just 
those sort ot things which seem not worth the 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

‘ VI hat sort things ? 

“ Oh, the market prices; the difference between second sebies. 

an old (owl and a young one; what is good, in LKSSON VI.—SINGLENESS OF VIRTUE, 
shin t, and what is had.” 

“You are improved, I d^ro say,” said Allan, § 1* furious Treatises on Morals. 

‘ with a smile, “since the time when you did not TnEBH*-irc several treatises on morals, by various 
know Dig history of a giblet pie ? ” writers, in several languages, in which you will 

“ You-lmCe heard of that? I don’t know; I i find an enumeration of what are called the differ- 


lr ”; . . INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

‘ W hat sort tilings ? 

“ Oh, the market prices; the difference between second sebies. 

an old (owl and a young one; what is good, in LESSON VI.—SINGLENESS OF VIRTUE, 
sum t, and what is had.” 

“You are improved, I d^ro say,” said Allan, § 1* Various Treatises on Morals. 

with a smile, “since the time when you did not TnEBH*-irc several treatises on morals, by various 
know (lie history of a giblet pie ? ” writers, in several languages, in which you will 

“ You-linCe heard of that? I don’t know; I i find an enumeration of what are called the differ- 
:uu afraid not; but Mrs. Rulhvcn is gone into i cut virtues; such as fortitude, temperance, justice, 
Yorkshire now) and l shall be left to my own # •liberality, gentleness, etc. Aud there is much that 
n sources lor a time; psrbaps that is as well; maybe studied with profit in some of those trea- 
Imt I have to buy my experience, and so has my* tises. Rut, in studying them, you must be very 
husband.” . * careful to avoid the mistake of supposing these 

“ I fear you don't find Sjjensef a very useful virtues to be so many distinct habits, independent 
text-book now ? ” •. of each other, like the several different sciences 


“ No, indeed ; I have no time to fancy myself . and arts 


1 T na now-a-days, and I havo been studying Milton’s 
Eve, but find no resemblance between her and 
myself; she was intent only to 

1 Study household goM, 

And good works in her husband to promote.’ 

You would never hear the professor exclaim, 
with Adam— 

* Accomplished Eve! ’ ” 

“ At ti e risk of being thought very prosy and 


What is likely to* tend to this mistake is, that 
they .are, like the several sciences and arts, conver¬ 
sant about different kinds of things. As arith¬ 
metic, for instance, relates to numbers, and gram¬ 
mar to language, and music to certain sounds, etc., 
which are things o£ quite different kinds; so for¬ 
titude is toncerned about? danger and pains, and 
liberality about money aud other property, and 
temperance about sensual indulgences, etc. And 
hence a person might fall into the mistake of con¬ 
sidering each virtue to be a habit as distinct from 


practical, Mrs. Jlutlfren, 1 will venture to say that 1j the rest, and unconnected with them; as music, 
think it is scarcely safe to take those Eves any more : lor instance, iron! grammar or mathematics. 


than Unas, or any ideal characters, for our models. A man may, we know, be a mathematician with- 
We .are so apt to fancy ourselves other than we 'out being a classical scholar; or he may be a painter 
really are, to dream when we should work, and to without understanding music: and ho of the rest, 
theorise when we should practise. % This is one of And those who do possess a knowledge of several 
lln> irrcnt dmnrers of the imagination.” rliffhrrmt. nr sciences, will usually have learnt 


the great dangers qf the imagination." 

“ You had better write a poem, or, better still, 
an essay on the 1 Dangers of the Imagination.’ 
The ' Pleasures ’ of it have already been treated in 
verse. But we are nearly at mf home: will you 
walk in ? Yet no, I can scarcely ask yon. I am 


different art's or sciences, will usually have learnt 
them from so many different teachers. But it is 
not so with what are called the different moral ha¬ 
bits. These, though conversant about different kinds 
of things, are, properly, only branches of the one 
habit ol virtue, which is, as has been above explained. 
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| the h.iiut ol' doing whatever id , 'iyht; oi rcgulat- 
i iiis.' our xvholo conduct and character by an cn- 
j lightened conei iemv, and keeping every part ol 
:! our nature iu subjection to that. 

I; §2. Virl'ics not distinct, like Ike Arts. 

'! When we apply the word 11 art” to agriculture, 

\ (hr instance, and to navigation and to architecture, 
etc., u« arc only using' that term to denote a ehtss 
! which comprehends several things of different 
i lauds, each of which may b6 properly called “ an 
’’ it/'t," and is independent of the rest. But wo 

!j ought not, strictly speaking, to say that tetnpe- 

i ranee, tor instance, is “a virtue;” it is, in truth, 

, a pitrl of virtue: it consists iu performing one 

portion of our duty; and duty extends to the pro- 

ii per regulation of our actions and inclinations 
' | throughout; in short, to the whole character. 

i i As tor the various arls and sciences, thiyy not only 
( ! are conversant about dill', lent kinds of thiifgs, but 
they dcpciyl on dijfirent faculties in tiro blind; 

: and this it is that makes them quite distinct .and 
independent of each other. Tho power, lor in¬ 
stance, by which a man calculates, and that by 
'■ which lie learns a language, and that by which he 
constructs a machine, are qui*e distinct. You 
. may, if yon will, apply the one word “understaud- 
im; ” or “ intellect ” to every one of tficse faculties; 
but this wetdd be only applying one name to seve¬ 
ral different kinds of powers. In like manner, the 
! sin: word “sense” may be applied to hearing, 
■ Ah!, and smell; but they are quite distinct 
s. .isos; and we could not use the eyes for hearing, 
' or the ears for seeing. Hut conscience is unc la- 
i culty, not several: mid we are bound to keep all 
our various appetites, desires, .dlectious, ^’lc., dil- 
I lerent a-’ tluse are from each other, under the one 
(! contiol, of that one which we have called eon- 
! science. , 

i I 

| § 3. Apparent, hut not reel J "lints. 

p But what helps to mislead people as to this 
point is, that we may often see what appear to be 
virtuous habits, quite unconnected with each other, 
f or instance, a man who is sober, from being con¬ 
vinced that intemperance would bring sickness, 
and perhaps poverty, may appear to be practising 
the virtue of temperance; and yet he may.be a 
cheat, and a liar, etc., lie may, perhaps, be a 
member of what is called a “ Temperance Society,” 
the rule of which hinds a man as to one point 
only; and he may never think at all of that society 
called a “Christian Church,'’ the nitmbers of 
1 which arc bound to “ fight manfully under the 
banner of Christ crucified, against sin and which, 
accordingly, is both a “ Temperance Society,” and 
also an “ Honesty Society,” and a “ Veracity So¬ 
ciety,” and a “ Benevolence Society,” etc. 

Or, again, take the instance oi courage; a man 
r f constitutional intrepidity and firmness, with a 
great desire of glory, and perhaps a strong attaeh- 
; meat to his country, will be likely to make a good 
j I soldier, though he may he covetous, and cruel, and 
tainted with many other vices. And, hccordingly, 
the most formidable armies have been often made up 
j i of in. )- whom no one would call virtuous characters, 
j But the courage of such a man is only an appa- 
! reri U not a real virtue. For virtue consists in do¬ 
ing one’s ihihj, be rail,sc it is duty, and on a right 


principle —a principle which extends to all points 
of duty alike. A man is rightly called “ an artist ” 
who is master of even any one art, though he may 
be ignorant of tho rest. But no one is a good 
man who docs not strive to do what is right, aud 
abstain from what is wrong, ihrougkvnt. 

§ !■. The sac-rcd Writers, and the heather. Vh\- 
losaphas, agree on the uiiemss of liriuc. 

And this is in conformity with what tho aposllo 
Janies say5—“Whosoever shall keep tho whole i 

law, yet offend in ‘one point, he is guilty of all. j 

For that law which said”—(this is the marginal i 

reading of our biblos)—>“ Do not commit adultery, 
said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit no 
adultery, yet if thou kill, thoti art become a trails- i 
gressor of the law.” (James ii. 10, 11.) lie j 
docs not mean that a single sin is .as bad as many, j 

or that all sins arc equal. Nor can it be supposed ! 

that when our Lord ‘bids uS “be perfect,” (nr j 
rather, according to tho original, “complete,") , 
“even as our liedvcnly Father is perfect,” lie 
means that«m>thing short of god-like, sinless gone- ; 
ness would bo accepted. But he aud his aposth i 
meant only, that a man acting on a right principle, j 
according to the best of his own moral judgment j 
and discretion, (what James calls the “ perfect | 
law of liberty,”) will not pass over altogether and ; 

wilfully neglect any portion of duty; since the ! 

same principle extends to tho whole; and, conse¬ 
quently, every transgressor is a “ transgressor <d' 
tho law” altogether. But if, on the contrary, 
there were as many distinct, independent, and un¬ 
connected rules laid down, as there are things to 
be done and to be avoided, then, a man who should 
have violated one ol these rules, would have done 
nothing against the rest. As it is, our ^bcdiouco 
to the law of conscience, however imperfect, in one 
sense, it may be, is not, they teach us, to b opartial 
and limited. So, also, the apostle I’anl lolls in 
that “ho that loveth another hath fulfilled the 
law (meaning, of course, as far as regards one’s 
neighbours). “ For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not hear lalsc witness, Thou shalt not 
covet; aud if there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Luvo 
worketh no ill to his neighbour: therefore love is 
the fulfilling of ‘.he law.” Horn. xiii. 0,10. 

It is remarkable that tho very same doctrine, in 
this respect, with that of the apostles, is maintained 
by the most eminent of the ancient heathen moral 
philosophers. A man cannot, according to Aris¬ 
totle (Eth. Nicom. b. vi), be said, in the strictest 
sense, to possess one virtue and to be destitute of 
the rest; since the principle which ho calls right- 
reason [ phroncsis J, on which a truly virtuous man 
acts, must extend to every point of duty. 

• 

§ 5. Consistency. 

IV hatovor principle, then, or system of conduct, 
you lay down as morally right, you should go 
through with it and follow it out consistently, 
without making arbitrary exceptions according to 
your own taste md convenience. It might indeed 
be said that, strictly speaking, any fault, however 
small, is an “ inconsistency ” iu a man whose life 
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is on the whole valiums. But what we mean 
when we speak of an inconsistent character is, that 
his course of life is inconsistent. It might be said, 
in liko manner, that every single weal in a culti¬ 
vated field, or in *a whole farm, is an “ incon¬ 
sistency and yet you would hardly find, even 
among the best kepi farms, any ono that had 
not a single weed. But a fanner would then, 
and then only, be reckoned inconsistent, if he at¬ 
tended carefully to one portion of his crops, and 
left another to be spoiled through neglect; or if 
he sowed one half of a field with wheat, and the 
other half with thistles and rag-wced. 

Act, therefore, throughout, on whatever prin¬ 
ciple you have adopted as right; or, if to do so 


mistake the whole nature «( moral virtue, consider 
that a man may, in like manner, be considered 
virtuous who practises any one virtue. To guard 
against such a mistake, it is best to avoid the kind 
of language that, leads to it, and instead of speaking 
of several distinct virtues, to say that there are so 
> many distinct branches of duty ; and that virtue 
consists in earnestly setting one’s self to the pci- 
tormance of every duty. 


ZERMATT, AND DOW TO < 1ET THERE. 

A rival to Cbaniounix! Ay, and a rival that 
wilf attract the rush of summer visitors as soon as 


would lead to something wrong or absurd,, yon its beauties are known. Every wearied child of 
should take this as a proof that tho priuciple itself toil who could command three weeks aiul thirty 


which you had adopted must be erroneous, and pounds has hurried away from the loaded atmo- 
reqmrcs to he changed. But a pereon who does sphere of Englrfhd to the clear, bright, inspiriting 
lairly follow out.even an erroneousrule of conduct, air 0 f the sftow mountains. ,Jn liis own land he has 
which lie has mistaken for a right one, is in a lair found- •foygetfulncss impossible. Letters, Ike 
way to discover in time his own mistake. And, “Times,” and familiar faces, pursue him even to 
moreover, he is deserving of less blame than one the I'akcs and highlands of Scotia. Everything 
who (as the phrase is) “plays fast apd loose” reminds him of tiro city, the warehouse, or the 
with his principle; acting on it in one ease, and study, lie cannot get rid of the burden, and he 
laying it aside in another, just as suits his inelina- returns to business only half refreshed. Rutsuwny 
' 10 ”’ , . to the continent, oflfi all is new. .The language is 

if, for instance, you. are fully, convinced that strange, tho Ironses have n peculiar aspect, the 
such precepts as “ Resist not evil,” etc., are to mode of living is unusual; all things tend to fix 
be taken literally and strictly as forbidding all the mind on present objects; even nature herself, 
self-defence, then you should make a point of whether in the smiling plains of La Belle Jb'ntncc, 
never resorting tb*the aid of law, or of any ma- or the sublime majosty of the Alps, or the soft 
gtslratc. officer of law, or civil governor of any, luxury of Italian landscapes, appears different to 
kind. For it is plain that all human laws and the accustomed scenes of home. Hitherto, the 
human government must rest ultimately on phy- tourist has taken the Derm.se Oberland, and exulted 


> sicnI,/om\ The ruler “ bearcth not the sword in in the sunrise from the llighi j or, from the summit 
vain ” but “ is ordained for the punishment of evil 0 f the YVfnger Alp, has listened with awe to tho 
doers.” A law that should merely exhort men to roar of the avalanche on the Jungfrau. And then 
nay their just debts, hut should denounce no penalty b 0 has found his way to Mont Diane, has mounted 
for non-payment, nor he supported by any power t^c Montenvcrt to £a/.e upon the Mer-de-Clace, and 
of arrest or seizure of goods, would bo a mere jest. «f he lias been wise lie lias crossed the pouts, passed 
On the above principle, therefore, you would be over the yawning crevasses of the glacier, and 


nay their just debts, but should denounce no penalty 
for non-payment, nor he supported by any power 


bound to leave it to the choice of your tynants and climbed to the Jnriiin, where he has sat amid 
olher debtors whether they should pay you or not. virgin whiteness that loot of roan or chamois never 
Nor would it be allowable for«you*to call in the yet defiled. These spots have become household 
police to help yoh against robbers. -Bor it would words amongst us. Zermatt will one day be 
be absurd to pretend, that though it is a sin to known as well, and •will exeile recollections ni 
employ force yourself, it is no sin to employ others equal if not of greater delight. A fortnight will 
to do it for you. • give ample time to see its glories, to those who 

, have no occasion to pause on'tlie way. 

b *• apt to trust in one supposed \ irtue. Starting from London at night, we reached 
It is worth remarking here, by the way, that Paris in thirteen hours- by the postal service. The 
none are so likely to fall into the error noticed in tidal serviqp promised to bring us back in tho 
a former Lesson, of thinking to deserve and earn same time; but never was promise more scaixla- 


reward by the supposed merit of their good works, 
as those who consider each (so-called) virtue to be 
a separate habit - h and that they may and do prac- 
fise some one or twg virtues, on which they rely 
and pride themselves. They trust to these as not 
only compensating for all failures in other points. 


instance, may soy, " I knofr npthing about culti¬ 
vating the land, or building houses; those matters 
are no business of mine; making clothes is my 
trade, and that is enough ; it is by that I cant my 
living." And a carpenter or a sjnifli, etc., might 
say the like. And so also those who altogether 


luxury of Italian landscapes, appears different to 
the accustomed scenes of home. Hitherto, tho 
tourist has talceu the Bernese Oberland, and exulted 
in the sunrise from the llighi: or, from the summit 


lonsly broken. Tho delay at the custom-house at 
Folkestone was a disgrace to the business habits 
of England. The officers were not to blame. They 
were diligent and courteous, but they are too few, 
and the accommodation is too contracted. We 
started from Paris at nine in the morning, and we 


As we were tolerably acquainted with the French 
capital and its various objects of interest, we only 
stayed the day to look in upon the French Exhibi¬ 
tion. Had wc never seen the Crystal Palace at. 
Hyde Park, and had not our eyes become accus¬ 
tomed to the magnificent spaces of the Sydenham 
building, wo should have been struck with admira- 








lion at the Gallic imitation. As it was, it appeared f foot of the mountain which girdled it, and beyond 
to us .-mall, crowded, and—dare it be said ?—insig- which rose in majesty the bluomless Alp. ’ \\ „ 
nilieant. From Paris, by express train to Stras-' were in time to witness the golden glory with 
being, through the plains of Eperney, where we which his'snows we;e tinged; gradually it faded 
taste champagne such as wc are strangers to in into a light pink, and at last subsided into the 
England ; and from Strasbourg to Basle, while deathlike pallor that seems to east a chill over the 
the sun sets behind the beautiful range of the heart. The next day we took a private carriage. 
Vosgues mountains, is the w'ork of one day. Wc Our route lay for some time by the banks of the 
stay not at liasle, though on the banks of the lake, and in the nearer presence of the mountain, 
“ mighty and exulting river," and though its old which afforded an opportunity of marking all its 
ramparts form such grateful walks; but we take indentations. ( As we left it behind, we came in 
j the diligence the next morning to Herne. The view of another called Atlicl. Gazing' upon this— 
! day is tine, and we have obtained seats in the for the wooded ridges upon either side seem to 
| lofty banquette, and thus secure a commanding Jose all power to charm when a snowy peak termi- 
;! view. What a ride it is! Through valleys broader, nates the view—we mounted upwards and upwards 
j deeper, and more wooded than our own lovely vale still, to Ivanderstag, where we halted for the night 
j from Chepstow to Monmouth; over plains whose at a decent inn honoured with the name of Vic- 
| richness of fertility rejoice the heart; while on the toria. The evening set in with elonds and rain ; 
| horizon, peering above the silvery clouds, arc the but there is never nny want "of amusement to an 
j sharp peaks and whiter snowS of the Jungfrau observer of mankind in a foreign hotel, especially 
I and her sisters. Berne itself is beautiful for situ- iu the Alpine regions. A German family furnished 
! ation, and grotesque for its bears; but we only us with much amusement and a little annoyance, 
pause here to change diligences, and away to It consisted of a grave papa, three comely daugh- 
Tlnm. The sun was near his going down as we ters, and a particularly round-faced brother. *At 
rallied through its quaint old narrow streets, dinner, utterly regardless of what others might 
We immediately sprung up the steep pathway to think, they kept up incessant volleys of gutturals, 
ti e churchyard, from whence a good view can be which they seemed to fling at one another with 
obtained. There was the foaming river gushing surprising tielfcencss. The young ladies, unfor- 
! tioi.i the lake, which spread in calm beauty to the tunately, idept iu’tlie room next to ours,and as the 


i 
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partition was only a (Jiin plank of pine, we were 
compelled to listen to their uproar. Such a cataract 
of words is not often heard. Sleep was impossible. 
Wo tapped at the wall to remind them that there 
were others in existence beside themselves; gently 
j at first, but, qji that was unheeded, more loudly, 
and yet found it*ditHcult to make a sound superior 
# to their din. Young ladies, however, cannot talk 
for ever, and even these energetic performers sunl? 
into silence, and we to sleep. The next morning 
horses and guides were in requisition for the pass 
of the Gemini. Up we mounted an almost?perpen¬ 
dicular path through a dense forest. Then we 
crossed a kind of table land, where a lake seems 
once to have spread its waters, but wb'ich now 
| affords pasture for the cattle. On every side there 
I bloomed about us, in richest profusion, the wild 
j flowers which adorn these lofty regions. The 
| Alpine rose, a diminutive rhododendron, the hare- 
I bell, the gentian, the pansy, the forget-me-not, and 

I a thousand other brilliant little beauties, form a 
j mosaic work of crimson and gold and purple and 
j blue on the gseen sward. At last, after some more 

heavy climbing, which brought us to the base of a 
glacier whoso name we know not, we dismounted 
from our horses and began the descent. It was 
indeed stupendous. The mountain on this side is 
composed of perpendicular rock piled in monstrous 

I I masses one above the other. On the side, a zig-zag 
i path has been carved with immense labour. It 
| runs in parts in the rleft of the rock, and while 
: you can scarcely see the bottom, you can almost 
■ touch the opposite side. As we descended, we met 
j some guides returning. They wore merry fellows 
; and strong. They congratulated ns on making 
• the pass of (he Gemmi. We murmured something 

about the steepness and difficulty of the path. 
“ Ah, tiir," said one, “ it is a promenade. Had 
you seen it fifteen years ago, you might have com¬ 
plained. It was then, something for a man to 
boast of having done; but now it’s quite a pro¬ 
menade.” And the honest fellows, in the joy of 
their hearts, sprung upwards, singing, in fjie pecu¬ 
liar falsetto which best suits thcSe regions, snatches 
of songs which awoke the echoes.* Wi! heard them 
far above us as we wended our way downward and 
downward still. Our knees trembled as wo reached 
the Leuke des Rains, where we were fain to rest. 
While waiting lor a char-a-banc to coiwey us on¬ 
ward, we strolled into the public bath, for which 
the village is remarkable. Let no .one pass it 
without a visit, for neither he nor his children after 
him will ever see such a sight in England. The 
hath is sufficiently spacious to hold a large number 
of patients. Each one is clad in a black gown, and 
wider his chin is a little wooden table, which lie 
shoves before hin^as he moves about. Men and 
women spend many an Jiour in this watery purga¬ 
tory. Some strived amuse themselves with books, 
anil some even venture upon clicss; but all look 
melancholy and disconsolate, and appear mpre like 
slimy things as they glide about, than like terres¬ 
trial animals of the human species. From the 
Laths-we descend a magnificent.mountain gorge. 
As wo advance, the valley of the Rhone, for which 
we are bound, opens upon us. We saw it at a 
happy monlent. The sun was near his setting. 
The strong and rushing water sparkled like po¬ 
lished steel, while the mountains on either side 


CKl 


were bathed in light. That evening we rested at 
Uourtmagne, in an inn which can bo strongly re¬ 
commended for its cleanliness and comfort. 

And now for Zermatt. Two hours’ riding, the I 
next morning, brought us to Visp—a village at 
the entrance of the gorge wo were about to ascend. 
Here, manifestations of the destructive earthquake, 
which »few weeks before had shaken the .valley, 
ami still slightly continued its shocks, began to 
exhibit themselves. The inn was a wreck. Many 
of the hodsel had tljoir walls thrown to the ground, 
and the whole interior exposed. The churches 
were rent.* "That at St. Nieholus afforded a 
melancholy picture. The ceiling lay in heaps 
upon “the floor. Tho roof gaped apart one side 
from the other. The organ pipes were flung one 
upon another, in inextricable confusion. The 
altars were displaced, and the images seemed to 
reel against the "wall like drunken men. Th^ 
thought lyitdrally arose: thus shall the whole 
system ba destroyed. Popery has been built up for. 
ages, cemented w ith skill, adorned with the highest 
art. It even now lifts itself up with more than its 
former pride and arrogance. But its end is not 
far distant.* Earthquake and tempest amongst 
nations will lay it low. The first shocks have 
been already felt. Tfte future will follow in quick 
succession. From these scenes and thoughts it 
was a relief to turn to sublime heights, which 
rose on either side, shutting in the valley from the 
noisy world, and revealing but a strip of the hea¬ 
vens, which become more intensely blue as the 
apace is narrowed. Then there were tho rocking 
pines, which lay hold of every crevice, and clothe 
(fie otherwise* tyo savage rocks with a solemn 
beauty. Then there was the stream, roaring 
below as it f ushed on in cascades from one boulder 
and another which formed its bed. For nine long 
hours did we traverse the winding path, through 
thig wondrous blending of the sublime and beau¬ 
tiful. In many places the way was dangerous, I 
owing to the falling of the mountain. Some parts 
that were solid and safe as we ascended, had 
slipped away, and left only falling debris as we 
came back. Rut whatever tho apparent danger, 
he has no reason to fear who is mounted on an 
Alpine mule. Every traveller has realised the 
truth of the description given by the polished 
Rogers 

“ lie was not thill nor contradictory, 
lint patient, diligent, and Mire ol loot, 

Shunning the loose stone on the precipice, 

Snorting suspicion, wlnje with sight, smell, touch, 

'J'rjing, iletsrtmg where the si Mace smiled, 

And with deliberate courage sliding down. 

Where in his sledge the Laplander had tinned 
With looks aghast.” 

As the evening closed, we drew near tho head 
of the valley. The hotel and village were backed 
by a glacier, whose green fissures were distinctly 
visible; and a field of snow beyond it, terminated 
the view. The cold of the atmosphere rendered 
additional clothing necessary, and we no longer 
refused the eider down covering of the beds, with 
which we had previously dispensed. The morning 
sun was hidden behind the mountain mists, yet 
we determined in hope to mount to the Iteiffic- 
hurgh. Onward we went up almost perpendicular 
pathways. Still the vapours hung about the sum¬ 
mits, or moved lazily along, like the wings of some 
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• ’i.!i seelm;; its . t d: ,'-place after a 

v.i'i.v Hi;;lit. Arrived at lira little refuse for' 
'r.nel’iis built ou the top of the ascent, tho cold i 
u a-’ still more intense, and the sno-.v fell in thick 
Hakes. It was carious, in the midst of a warm ! 
summer, to be rubbing our chilled hands over a 1 
wooden fire that refused to burn. Notwitlistand- | 
mg the weather, we pushed ou to the -point, of 
view, and were not unrewarded. Now and then 
the vapours would part and disclose the masses of 
lair white snow, which they were veiling from our 
view. And, as they assumed at the point of con¬ 
tact the whiteness they were concealing, the snow 
seemed to be a boundless sea, spreading away into 
the infinite. c 

As we could not uso our eyes to our full satis¬ 
faction, we employed our voices. We uttered the 
names of those dear to us in England, and echo 
alter echo, fuller and more faint, gave us back 
die sounds. 

. They who wish to sec snow mountains should 
not hurry away became the weather seems un¬ 
favourable. The changes are rapid in these lofty 
elevations, and if to-day be wet, to-morrow may 
see the sun shining in his strength. -Thus it was 
wif^i ourselves. Tho next morning was brightness 
itself. Cheered in spirits}* we started for the 
Schwartzen.. Our way passed through fine old 
groves of pine, which had grown to fhe size of 
giants. As we ascended, we were perpetually rc- 
licshed with peeps of the snow tops which came 
su-TCr-ively into view. Some three hours brought 
us to the point for which we were hound ; but no 
pen can convey the impression of the scene. The 
mules were turned adrift; our limbs were stretched 1 
at their ease upon a mossy sward. Ou the right j 
hand slioL up info the sky the stupendous rock of j 
the Mount (den in. So steep are its sides that even ; 
the freezing mow can find no hold. It is alone in ! 
its rugged glory. At our fott lay a lair unspotted 1 
glaeier, free from the imperfection of the da-lc | 
,norain. Above it, a field of snow swelled gently ; 
oil tin; hoii/on. As the eye followed its course, to 
f he left there rose the mass of the Brighthorno, and 
then a valley, within which lay the twins that bear 
the name of Castor and Pollux; and then the Lys, 
succeeded by another depression, and then the mag¬ 
nificent elevations of the Monte ltosa. The attrac¬ 
tion amounted to a fascination. Although the eyes 
prickled at the glaring light, and the face began 
to blister, it was impossible not to look. Adinira- 
f ion increased as the mind by degrees became con¬ 
st ions of the stupendous-size of the mountains 
which were thus crowned with their sparkling 
diadein. We lingered for some hours on the spot, 
and then wound around the base of the pillar of tho 
Corvin to catch further varieties of the still varying 1 
crystallizations. Whoever wishes to enjoy tho i 
rapture of such scenes without any special labour, J 
need not traverse on foot the Mcr-de-Glace to sit in i 
1 he retired bay of the Jardin; for a mule will carry ! 
him at Zermatt to more extended views of the , 
Mpirie summits than any he can obtain at one ' 
glance from the stand-points of Mont Blanc, i 
Other excursions may be made of a more difficult 
character; but, if time is short, these will have 
bei n enough; and returning to Visp, the dili- 1 
"'•nee may be taken to Vevny; a steam-boat will 
thence bear the traveller across the lake to Geneva, | 


and a few days will siifiice fo reach Old England 
again. 

For ourselves, we went up tho valley of the 
Baas, which is still more splendid than Zermatt; 
thence we climbed on foot over Ihe snows of the 
Monte Mero to Macugnaga, at fhe. foot of Monte 
Rosa; then we passed through the Val Ansasca, 
the most lovely of any we had as yet. seen. From 
it we emerged on the high way of tho Simplon, 
and prolonged our route to the superb Genoa. 
Enough, however, has been said to make our 
readers acquainted with the possibility of reaching 
the noblest scenes of Europe in a short time, and 
there is no necessity of traversing other ground 
which has frequently been described before. 


SOME REMARKABLE BIRDS. 

iinsr v.u'su. 

Ttibrk are among the feathered race certain 
species which, as exceptions to the general rule, 
do not incubate, that is, brood over and hatch 
their o.wn eggs. Wo may- here allude to our 
European cuckoo. The same observation applies 
to the true cuckoos of Australia, Asia generally, 
and of Africa, but not to the cuckoos of America. 
In this latter region, a species of starling-finch 
(tho cow-hunting) represents, as far as this cir¬ 
cumstance goes, the cuckoos of the old world, 
and, like them, deposits tts eggs in the nests of 
olher birds, especially those of a little bird 
called the Maryland yellow-throat. 

This little bird, which frequents the Jeep 
humid thickets of the United Slates, places its 
nest low down in the midst of a close thick.,a 
of briars; it is domed or arched over, with a 
small orifice in the side for entrance and exit, 
and, moreover, for the introduction of the eg,.; 
of tho bunting, (for she only imposes one upon 
each nest,) which is effected by dropping it from 
her beak. This egg, it would seem, is hat died 
before those of the cheated dupes, and as the 
young intruder demands immediate care and 
food, the other' eggs are neglected, and the 
chicks which they contain necessarily perish. 
As the young bunting grows up, its foster- 
parents provide for it with great assiduity, and 
manifest ell the care and anxiety towards ii 
which they would otherwise have bestowed 
upon their own offspring. 

But there are birds which do not incubate 
themselves, nor yet trust their eggs to the rare 
of other species ; and still they rear a numerous 
brood, and, at least for a certain period, watch 
over and guide them. It has been said that tho 
ostrich leaves her eggs in the sand; and doubt¬ 
less she dots so for two or three hours at a time 
during the heat of the day, the temperature of 
tho surrounding sand being sufficient for all 
needful purposes during her absence. But the 
birds to which wc allude differ in their proceed¬ 
ings from all other species of the feathered race. 
They stand alone in the art of saving themselves 
labour, by the adoption of a scientific process— 
a process conducted with admirable skill and 
unerring precision. Long before JM. Reaumur, 
t he great French savant , lmd tried the experi¬ 
ment of hutching eggs in a liot-bed—long before 
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the invention of the ■oeealeobion—even before 
the hatching ovens of Egypt were put into 
operation—had these birds, natives of a distant 
region, been taught by instinct the art of making 
hot-beds of a nicely regulated temperature, in 
tho ecu (re of which they deposited their eggs, 


carefully covered up and 'left, although the 
females, as the natives state, are constantly in 
the neighbourhood of the heap about the time 
the young are likely to be batched, “ I have 
been credibly informed,” t ays Mr. Gould, “both 
by natives and settlers living near their haunts. 


and left thcm.covcrcd up, assured that in duo that it is not an unusual event to obtain nearly 


time the young, would make their appearance. 
The birds in auction arc the brush turkey, or 
wattled talegalla, the mound-making megapodc, 
and the oeeellated lcipoa. 

These Remarkable birds are the represenla- 
iives of a family spread over Australia, New 


a buahcHif eggs at ono time from a single heap; 
and, as they are delicious eating, they arc eager¬ 
ly sought af^er.” The heat of the bed is from 
90 to 95 degrees of Fahrenheit. The eggs are 
of a long oviform, about four inches in length. 

The talegalla is shy ami recluse "in its habits. 


iivio wi a lamiijF ajuu.iu uni nuairiun, new iiio wuegaun « Buy ami recluse jn ns nauns, 
G uinea, the Celebes, and the Philippine Island's ; and wanders in small companies through the 
they are allied closely to the gallinaceous group, dense o rushes. When disturbed, it eludes pur- 
thougli they much resemble the rails in their suit by running through the tangled thickets, 
mode of flight. Tho eggs whioli they lay are of where it seeks concealment. The native wild 

__ i:__ ii.— _p j.r. . j!_i . i- i* _ -__ *i.__ i l 


very large dimensions: those of the talegalla dog, or dingo, is # one of its greatest, enemies, 
equal tho eggs of the pelican, and are smooth and when hard pressed by this destructive, 
and white; while those of tjio megapodc and animal, “.the* whole company spring upon the 
leipoa are covered with*a sort of incrustation or lowermost hough of •some neighbouring tree, 
chalky layer, which is readily removed from tho and by a succession of leaps from branch to 
true shell bentatli. The reason for tho extra- branch, ‘ ascend to the top, and either perch 
ordinary magnitude of these eggs is evident; there or fly off to another part of the brush, 
they are destined to imprison and afford nutri- They are al#o in the habit of resorting to the 
menl to the.chick, till it has grown to a com- branches of .trees as a shelter from the mid-dby 
paratively large size and acquired great strength, sun—a peculiarity ffiat greatly tends to their 
When it breaks the shell, it emerges clad in destruction, as tlte sportsman is enabled not 
perfect, full-grown feathers, and works its way only to take certain aim, but to repeat his shots, 
from the emtro through the substance of the for they u ill sit to be fired at until they are ail 
mound, (ill it emerges from its dark tomb into brought down ; as will also tlio ruffed grouse of 
:m' light of day. The feet of these birds arc America. Unless some measures be adopted 
d o el immense size and strength, and arc fur- fcJr their preservation, this cireur.-stanec nwi-t 
ed with strong claws, well adapted for lead to an early extinction of the race—an event 


scratching up the earth; the wings are rounded, much to be regretted, since, independently of 
’ c-ird Hit, power of tlight comparatively feeble. its being an interesting bird for tho aviary, its 
When, after liis return from Australia, Mr. llesh is exquisitely tender, delicate, and juicy.” 
Gould communicated to the world the plan While stalking about in tho brushes, these 
adopted by these hol-bed-making birds for birds utter a rather loud clucking noire, and, tiko 
hatching their eggs, his arcount was received the common fowl, arc fond of dusting and clean- 
iiy many wi.ii incredulity, and even contradicted in.* their plumage,and thus make depressions in 


account was received 


by persons who had lived in Australia, but had the earth, as was often observed by id r. Gould, to 
never In fora heard of such a tljing. The truth whom the natives explained their use and cause, 
of Mr. Gould’s atatemeut, however, has since Recluse as is the talegalla, it is nevertheless 
been abundantly .proved by travellers ; and easily domesticated; and, as experiment proves 
what is more, I he talegalla, or brush turkey, that it will breed in our country, even under 
has bred m tins gardens of tho Zoological tho disadvantages of confinement, it might pro- 
iSoeiety. A pair there began by constructing a bably become naturalised, and so prove a 
great mound of vegetable matters aild ctirth, valuable addition to the denizens of the poultry 
using their large strong feet alone, both in the yard and homestead. The*malo talegalla is 
collection and arrangement of the* materials, about the size of a small turkey, to which, in 
Their plan was to scrape a quantity of “stuff” general form, and in the naked earuneulated 
together, and throw it backwards to a common skin of the n«ek, it bears a great resemblance, 
centre, till the mound was deemed complete. The female is less than tho male. 

Tiv this hot-hed (for hot it became by fermenta- The talegalla, or brush turkey, is abundant at 
lion) tho eggs were deposited, and covered up present on the dense brushes of Manning ami 
deeply; and ; n due time the young, active and Clarence, and in the scrubby gulleys among the 
vigorous, ramo forth.- In its native wilds in lower hills that branch off from tho gieat range 

_ i. _ *..„i _ 11 _ _■ , __ • • it. _ • , -r, i_ _t._ ,1 11. - 


eastern Australia, tho talegalla associates in 
small companies, which unite their labour in tho 
construction of a common mound, resorted to for 


into tho interior. Jt tenants also tho Erezi 
range to the north of tho Liverpool plains, and 
is plentiful on all the hills on both sides of the 


several years in succession, a fresh supply of Namoi, where it is termed " weolah” by the 
materials being added every season, till it be- aborigines. Brushes and scrubby forests are 
comes of great magnitude, Thc«ggs hro planted its usual haunts, and its range is extensive, 
at a depth of from two to three feet, and not From this account of the talegalla wo turn to 
side by side, us is ordinarily tho case, but the other mound-makers, which are quite as 
separately, at a distance of ten or twelve inches singular as is the present in their habits and 
from each other, perfectly upright, with the economy. Of these, we shall first lake the 
large end topmost. In this position they are leipoa into consideration iu a subsequent number. 
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i THE RAG MARKET OF PARIS. l ‘‘ l ' h direction of different proprielors- 

i all ol precisely the same dimensions, and all 

i Niwi (lie Rue du Temple, on the site of the huddled together in a space that measures exactly 
ancient Temple, stands the rag market of l’aris. 5SO feet in length by 250 :'u breadth—some idea 
One word must be allowed ns on the subject of may be formed of this strange nucleus of trallic. 
the Temple before we deal with the rags, '(.’he At a little distance, the whole .has an aspect not 
order of the Templars was first founded at very dissimilar to one vast area of sheep-pens in a 
Jerusalem, during the crusades of tlifr eleventh cattle-market under cover, and it does not appear 
century. The six monks who at first were the by what means a customer is to make his way 
only members of the order, came r to Europe in through them. On approaching, however, we 
1128 to make proselyte3. Settling in Paris, they discover that the little shops stand in blocks of 
soon acquired a large space of gj'qund, then of four each, so that each presents two of Us sides to 
comparatively little value, in the iaubourg named the public. Retween each block- of four simps 
alter the Temple, which they erected, and which runs a narrow passage less than three lcet in 
they made one of the strongest fortresses in the width, and along these, those who come to buy or 
kingdom. On account of its strength, this fortress sell have to proceed. It is impossible to pass 
was used as the depository of the treasures of the another person without jostling and being jostled, 
kings of France whenever they left homo on a but at the same time, so numerous are these thin j 
,, foreign expedition. In the course of a century avenues that it is easy to step aside in one of them 
the order became exceedingly rich, ar.d, according and make way for an advancing stranger. Right 
to the custom in those times, began to abuse their in the centre of this odd establishment stands the 
power and prerogatives. Their haughtiness and ollice of the superintendent, to whom is confided 
turbulence grew with their wealth, and at length the surveillance of the whole concern,and who can 
increased to such a pitch, that Philippe le Rel at any time overlook a good part of it through the 
i suppressed their order in 1312, putting many of windows of his bureau, which face in every 
them to the torture, and burning .two of them direction. From the bureau proceed four wide 
,aliio. As a matter of cu’urse lie seized their and convenient avenues dividing the whole market 
;i possessions; but he made over 1 a part of them to into four equal parts, to which different depart* 

; the brethren of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, meats of the rag trade are allotted. They arc 
i! who became the knights of Malta. He retained denominated respectively the Palais Royal, the 
! 1 the old stronghold for political purposes, and it Carre, the Carre Neuf, and the Foret Noir, or 
! remained standing through succeeding centuries Black Forest. 

. down to our own day. The immediate precincts On entering the quarter of the Palais Royal, 
having been ecclesiastical property, had the privi- which is that to which we happen first to turn, 

! lege of sanctuary, and became the refuge of all our prepossessions and prejudices on the score 
| debtors, rogues, and even of assassins, from the of rags are suddenly put to (light. Instead of 
| gra-.p of the law. For their accommodation rags, wo find every shop crammed to overflowing 
hotels were erected and pleasure grounds laid out, with all that is beautiful and tasteful in ladies' 
nhere an equivocal sort of gentry, who wished to attire—silk and satia dresses, charming little 
avoid arrest, took up their abode. In 15G6 bonnets of the newest fashion, caps without 
Jacques de Sonvro built the palace of the grand number, and artificial flowers, delicate and spot- 
prior of the order of Malta; this building having less and rich in all the hues of the rainbow. The 
fallen into decay, was restored in 1721, but the bonnets, alone, all.apparently in the newest mode, 
order being abolished towards the close of the are an innumerable multitude, and as we pause in 
century, the palace passed into private hands, and admiratiov- of their b.illiant arrangement and 
sit length, after undergoing a variety of fortunes, colour, a well-dressed damsel steps forth, and, 
was finally pulled down ia 1853, and the place on seizing us by the button, demands, “ Qu’cst ccqne 
which it stood planted with trees. vous cherehez, monsieur ? ” (What are you look- 

The heavy square tower, flanked with four mg for, sir ?) “ Step in if you please—let me sell 

turrets, which constituted the original stronghold, you a handsome bonnet for your good lady or your 
is best known to us as the prison in which the little daughter;" and wo are compelled to put 
unhappy Louis xvi and his family were confined ourselves in motion to escape her solicitation, 
iu I7'.l2, and from wliiih he departed only to But we have scarcely gone ten yards, when 
ascend the scaffold. Subsequently the same prison another bars the narrow way with outspread arms, 
received Sir Sidney Smith, who had the address to and half singing, half saying, “ Achetez quelque- 
escapo from it in disguise; the unfortunate hero, cliose de moi, M'sieu,” (Buy something of me, sir), 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, who perished the victim points to her little shop, the Stock of which con- 
of Napoleon's bad faith; and the generals Moreau sists mainly of bracelets, neck-chains, hair-pins, 
and Pichegru. Whether Napoleon bore any cameos, and the requisites of t/ic toilet. On our 
malice against the stone walls which could not assuring her that we do not come to buy, she lets 
I hold Sir Sidney Smith, we need not inquire, but us pass ; but a few yards farther on we find our- 
i he had the old tower pulled da»vn, and in 1803 selves in the kingdom cf parasols: and though it 
| converted a good portion of the site of the ancient could hardly be expected that a gentleman jof our 
| temple into the present Marcho du Vieux Binge, years would 1 be equal to a bargain in such articles, 

1 or rag market. yet arc we solicited to buy a parasol quite equal to 

: And truly, of all the rag markets that ever were new, from more than one polite saleswoman, who ! 

; conceived, this unique assemblage of diminutive assures us that, beautiful as they are, we may 
bazaars presents the most astonishing specimen, have them for next to nothing. We have come 
1 When we say that there arc 1888 different shops, rather early, and as yet business is not very brisk; 
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V- 

lively you 


but here and there a lively young Frenchwoman 
is cheapening a now bonnet, or a new shawl, or 
trying on a pair of gloves, or holding a glossy silk 
up to the light, or matching a gay ribbon, with 
the aid of the mirror, to the hues of her own com¬ 
plexion. Then /hero arc one or two matronly 
looking personages, evidently mothers of families, 
who have come to recruit the wardrobes of their 
children, and who aro stolidly overhauling the 
stocks of upper and under garments, with a know¬ 
ing pertinacity in discovering their weak points, 
and remorseless capdour in exposing them*to the 
shopkeeper. 

" That’s a spot of grease,” says one discriminat¬ 
ing dame. 

“ Pardon me, madame,” replies the saleswoman, 
with the gentlest suavity of voice and manner; “ a 
stain of coffee, I admit—nothing more, and you 
see it is concealed by the flounce —fa riimporie — 
but, say fifteen francs instead of sixteen." 

“ Twelve," says tho matron ill a decisive tone. 

“ I shall not debate with you, madame—I would 
on fer to lose my profit; it is yours*—I look upon 
j on as a friend." . 

Wv can but admire tho ceremonious politeness 
that prevails.^ It is the same everywhere, whoever 
may be the contracting parties ; the poor market- 
woman in search of a new handkerchief to bind 
around her brows, is treated with the same 
deference and assiduous attention as the rich 
tiadcsinan’s wife or the wine-seller’s daughter. 
Did we not know beforehand that the whole mass 
of the brilliant properties before us is second-hand 
ware, which has already shed its virgin bloom in 
the social circles of the upper classes, we must 
•c..jifi«-s.that we should hardly have suspected that 
j.'ol from tho, condition in which it is offered 
for sale. The. art of revivifieation must be 
perfectly well understood by these ingenious 
dealers iu onst-nfi 1 .tinej'y, who almost rival the 
fashionable mmli.slts ol the West-End in the 
fanciful display of their goods.* 

In the Carre Neuf we encounter still more 
millinery, but of a humbler anti more decidedly 
second-hand description, suited tn» the* wants of a 
humbler class. The hulk of the stifle in this 
(.(carter is, however, of a less showy and more 
substantial kind, consisting of domestic linen, 
table-cloths, towels, sheets, bed-furnitune, drapery 
nod hangings, and curtains of various descriptions. 
Moreover, llic costume of the shopkeepers differs 
as much from that of those in the JL’alais Royal 
a i- do the wares they sell. Their stocks of goods 
arc heavier and more massive, and nearly block 
out, the light from some of the small cells in which 
they arc crammed almost as in n packing-case. 
These wjres arc, dgubtloss, tempting to those who 
stand in need of therm but their llimsiness and 
shreddy infcriority»to the British stuffs appropri¬ 
ated to similar purposes impress ns with a notion 
of their worthlessness which we find it difficult to 
get rid*of. They aro in demand, however, even 
more than the charming fashions we have just 
left, especially the bed furnitflrc % which may have 
been at a premium lately, in consequence of the 
daily increasing influx of strangers. Mattresses 
and beds, dbwn pillows and bolsters, blankets and 
counterpanes, piled in solid heaps,, sffut out tho 
light of day from the narrow cells', in which tho 


proprietor has scarcely more room to move than a 
snail in his shell; while ever and anon dealers are 
coming in with loads of fresh goods on their 
shoulders, and depositing them on tho overloaded 
counters. There are the symptoms of a lively 
trade visible and audible around us ; and as every¬ 
body is tempted to furnish who has an apartment 
to spare, and this is the place U) do it cheaply, the 
shopkeepers aro all on tho alert, and one may see 
by the expression of their faces that their prospects 
are looking up. 

We have but to step across tho central avenue, 
and wo aro itfthe Carre, where affairs put on a 
different aspect. Here, if you like, we come into 
contact with something in the shape of rags, yet 
not altogether past the stage of usefulness. Old 
sheets, which may invite the weary workman yet 
once more to repose, or shall be cut up for tho 
manufacture of link and paper—old curtains and 
scraps of towelling—remnants of faded carpeting — m 
sheep-skin.'mats, decayed olt'omans, inky table- 
covers, and donc-up embroidery—all these things, 
and a hundred more besides, are mingled together, 
oddly enough, with every conceivable utensil of 
the kitchen and the scullery. Pots and pans, 
trays, waiters and salvers, in brass, in coppcr^in 
tin, in iron,' in pi at *4 metal, in bell-inctal, and 
mixed metals of sill hues, in metal glazed with 
earthenware, and in earthenware without any 
metal at all. Thera is tho nm, tho spirit-lamp 
kettle, the kettle ordinary, the tea-pot in tea 
thousand shapes, the coffee-pot in as many, drink¬ 
ing goblets a multitude, knives, lurks, spoons, 
grills, gridirons, frying and frizzling pans of all 
shapes, deep as a basin or shallow as an oyster- 
shell, and of all*diameters from that, of fifteen 
inches to that of five. In addition to these, there 
are a multitude of those ingenious machines in 
the contrivance of which the French are so clever, 
and which make every man his own cook, ami 
eiyiole him to carry his own 'kitchen under his 
aryi wherever he chooses—machines which will 
grill a chop, boil a stew, bake a pie, steam the 
potatoes, simmer the soup and make the coffee— 
and all at the expense of two nr three lumps of 
charcoal which cost less than a farthing—machines 
which, strange to say, tlmugh they are among the 
neatest contrivances in tlie world, are sure to find 
their way to this omnium gatherum depository 
before their virtues have been tested by a dozen 
experiments. There they stand in the glory of 
polished brass and steel, and imitative silver and 
gold, shaming^ by their refulgence the sooty com¬ 
plexions of tlieir rusty and battered associates. 

“Does Monsieur desire any article for the 
kitchen this morning?—stew-pans—a neat stove 
for the bed-room ? Be at the trouble to mention 
what you seek. I shall have the happiness of 
serving you well. Linen for domestic use-” 

We are scarcely out of the range of this Italicrie 
tie cuisine when we arc under fire from another. 

" Give yourself the trouble to enter. Monsieur; 
you will find everything you desire within. I 
execute every species of order in connection with 
the kitchen and the cook. Confide your wishes to 
me. I send in every article in its integrity, and 
it is not known that one ever objects to my 
prices"—and so on. 

We have a notion that there is a definite amount 
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!J of truth in what this good man says, for his The crowd through which wo have to mako our ! 
1 1 mu ga/ine is a perfec t hive of kitchen curiosities way, consists of from a hundred to a hundre d and ! 


I; and devices of all coueeivable forms—numbers of 
! 1 them familiar to us through such accidental cx- 
1 1 prricncc as we all unavoidably meet with, but the 
majority of them of a description perfectly novel 
to us, and of the uses of which we can form only a 
remote conception.- Wo pass him with a bow, 
j’ which ho politely returns, and, solitary traveller' 
: i as wc are, pursue our way to tlio l'lack Forest. 

! i The Jilark Forest, bp it known, is ike sombre 
i realm—we had almost said the sepulchre—of old 
leather and old iron. Shoes, hoots, slippers, 
dancing pumps, in all stages of mouldy dilapida- 
!; tion—wrecks of old harness and horse wrappings— 

11 abandoned leather aprons and over-alls—old chair 
■ and sola cases—fragments of old folio book covers 
—straps, belts, and travelling bags—coach aprons, 

- and linings void of their padding—parlour mats 
worn bald—coils of rotten hose—spatterdashes, 

, shoulder-guards and leggings; such are a few of 
' ! the objects which, heaped in heterogeneous masses, 

' lie stacked in piles around us. Here the gaping 
soles of a gone pair of aristocratic boots hang sus¬ 
pended in the loop of a decayed horse-collar; there 
a pair of gouty slippers, bulging in frayed morocco, 
served as sarcophagi to A- brace ot the neatest, 
y pumps, in which the tiny feet of childhood tripped 
o-i some birth-dav file. From the mass of lumber 
destined for whatever ultimate purposes old leather 
can be applied to, all that can possibly fulfil one 
more career of usefulness—and much, we suspect, 
that cannot—is carefully selected, and by dint-of 
i cobbling, and stopping, and sophisticating with 
, wax-cud and heel-ball, and furbishing and polisli- 
! ing up, is again prepared for the market, and 

! offered for sale. So there are row., and >-anks 

1 without end of boots and half-hoots, of shoes, and 
bluchers, and ankle-jacks, that lace, and tic, and 
button, a.ml that do neither; and they may bgjuul 
in all conditions, from serviceable articles with t<vo 
or three good months of life in them yet, down, to 
!' the patent, but not patented, ventilators which 
allow the toes of the pedestrian to look out upon 
society and enjoy the variations of the weather. 

Together with the old leather, but also carefully 
j. separated from it, lies flip old iron, which exists in 
forms, if possible, still more diversified. The eon- 
i’ tents of what is called a marine-store shop in 
: i London will give the reader a fair nolion of what 
: he will meet witli here. There are the same col- 
, lections of old nails, old keys, old tools, old iron 
; hoops and bars, old chains, old pip^s and old fire- 
\ irons, which last-named implements, by the way, 

1 cut a very puny figure—the poker being com¬ 
parable to a stair-rod, tho shovel to a moderate- 
sized gravy spoon, and the tongs, so far as size is 
! | concerned, having an equal right to figure in the 
sugar-basin as in the fendpr. The fireside in 

I France is not the “ institution" it is at home. 

Emerging from the lilac,k Forest, we proceed 
eastward towards the Rotunda; but to get thither 
' wo have to pass an open space of ground, which 
this morning happens to bo crowded with a mixed 
assemblage of traffickers doing business in the 
f open air, and in a style which wc suspect few 
!; Englishmen have ever witnessed. This area be- 

I I tv., a (he Rag Market and the Rotunda is in fact 
1 1 nothing rnoreerl ’ss than an old dollies exchange. 


fifty people of both sexes, among whom wc notice 
several mere boys and girls, every individual of 
whom is loaded more or less heavily with the cast¬ 
off habiliments of the male sox. Here is a man 
sweating under the burden of a pouple of dozen 
coats, the sleeves of which embraeo him round tlm 
throat, while their backs and multiform tails bang 
in front of his breast. There is a girl with a score 
of pantaloons of all colours, their waists forming a 
mouut.iinons capo upon her shoulders, and (lie legs 
crossed on her bosom. Then there is ah old dame l 
who displays on her ample person the hues of fifty |! 
different waistcoats; while another is stuck about j 
with an odd collection of bats, caps, “ensquettes,” | 
and wide-awakes. Some confine themselves to one ; 
particular article, and others, with more extensive 
views, comprehend the garments of the whole man. 1 
All are declaiming and gesticulating, with an 
earnestness and vivacity which give a character- ! 
istie interest to the scene. Kwh overhauls his !' 
fellow’s stock, and submits bis own to inspection 
with the utmost frankness. An evident cordiality ;j 
prevails throngh the whole cirdo, end the clatter !j 
of tongues is enlivened with many a humorous joke , 
and repartee: the liveliness, however, does not in- j; 
terfere with business, and, ns we Hand and look on 
the throng for a few moments, we notice that, a 1 
large portion of tlio stock changes hands by way of 
barter, and that sundry sales arc edict rd among ' 
a group of workmen in blouses who lv.ee conic to ! 
the cheap market. As far as wc can iv, veiyfcw ! 
of these people arc Hebrews, though they pursue !, 
a traffic which with us is monopoliser 1 by Jews , 
alone. 

The Rotunda, as its name implies, is a. HrouLr !. 
building. It was originally built for the trades- i 
men who supplied the prisoners and refugees [1 
of the Temple with the necessaries or luxuries of |, 
life, and it is composed entirely of shops in a series ! j 
of arcades, tho front ones sheltered by a projecting j! 
roof. When the Temple was destroyed, tins Ko- ji 
tunda was destined to heroine a part ot the ling !■ 
Market, and of vbis, in fact, it may be considered i 
to form a fifth department. It is devoted exclu- | 
sively, with the exception of a few small portions 
set apart as provision and wine shops, to the com¬ 
merce in ..econd-liand military clothing and accou¬ 
trements. It is beyond all question the mo. t 
curious mureum of the whole live, and tho most 
suggestive. Here are the uniforms, or the frag¬ 
ments of uniforms, of every regiment that lias 
eve^ mustered on the soil of France since the fall of 
the old regime, and of every grade in tho regiment, 
too, from that of tlio poor private up to tho com- 
mander-in-cliief. Here, wc have a notion,might be 
found the identical rags ip which the bare-footed 
patriots of tbe revolution thrashed tho foreigner 
on the frontier, before Napoleon earne and covered 
their naked vaiour with decent broad-cloth. Hero 
is tho redoubtable cocked hat which haunted the 
dreams of Prussia for years after tho battle of 
Jena; and kcre, too, is that three-cornered mystery 
which we remember to have seen burnt on the 
bead of a straw-stuffed effigy a dozen tjmes in days 
of yore, wljcn the name of “ Roney " was a terror 
to the lieges of George m. Hero are sliakoes 
without number, sword-bolts, cpaulett, 's. scarlet 
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| tullts, military chests, led coats, blue coats, green 
• coats, buff coats, wliile coats, yellow coats, and 
, brown coats, with any amount of buttons you like 
; upon them in big embossed brass. Here are 
j braided jackets, golil'laeed jackets, Hogged jackets, 
j and jackets of no note or respectability whatever. 

1 1 Here are trowsers of all colours, for long-legged 
i men or men with short legs—-of canvass, of lea- 
# ther, or of kerseymere—braided and striped, or 
varnished, or plain. Hero aro alps of knapsacks 
i afld pouches and canteans, and pyramids obgaiters 
j and gloves and old sashes. In short, here "is a 
| chaos of* the wrecks of tho barrack, the drill, the 
! review, and the battle-field—all doomed, after the 
I: overturning of empires and dynasties, tb snpple- 
i 1 ment the profits of the rag-shop, and to descend 
J 1 from (he heights of military glory to the bathos of 
“ Fiftecnpence, your honour, for the cocked hat.” 

; And, what is more than all, here is the history of 
i. France revolutionary, consular, imperial, van¬ 
quished, restored, and «revoln4ionary again; here 
it is, for those who have the wit to read it, in fifty 
thousand merjiorials of those whom tho world has 
decreed shall be the mailers of history, aqd whose 
old -clothes, it too often happens, are the only le¬ 
gacies of any value which they leave behind them. 
Home wayward thoughts flit across our mind as 
v.o turn away from the site of the old Temple. 
We image to ourselves the enthusiasm of the first 
crusading monks; the wealth and turbulence of 
their successors; the savage tyranny of Philippe 
. !; Bel; the pomp ‘and dignity of the old grand 

prior, the sufferings of poor Louis xvi; the an- 
i, gnish of Toussaint; the impassive cruelty of 
, Napoleon; and, after all these, and on tho spot 
: . that witnessed them all, the establishment of a 
: mgdom of ‘‘shreds and tatters” and second¬ 
hand finery* ' And, in the mood which these 
,: thoughts giVb birth to, we almost wish for leave to 
, riect a broad banner over the centre of the Rag 
,, Market, with a very legible “ str transit ” for a 

■ motto. * 

ATTEMPT TO. DIG OUT 51 rtpHBAT. 

' I n- IIorvitl's “ Two Years in Victoria,” wo liavc 
I lie following interesting account of an inofler- 
! i ini attempt to secure possession of a wombat, 

J i»v digging it out of the subterranean passages in 

| u hieh it conceals itself:— . 

I; lleforo leaving our creek, in the woods round 
j which wombats abound, we determined to make 
! a resolute attempt to dig ono out. Though 
(liere are such numbers, neither last summer 
j ndr this have wc been able to get sight of one. 

I They appear amazipgly cunning animals. They 
: make (heir hbles where the scrub is so high and 
| thick that you cnunotTpossibly get a glimpse of 
i them during the moon-light nights, and night is 

■ i lie only time that they come out. Then they dig 
| their holes so deep and to such a length that it is 
! i almost impossible to comb at them. They make 
! their holes so large that a g<Jod ; sizcd boy might 

I I creep into them, but not a man, and these holes 
| j gradually descending to a depth of ten or twelve 
j feet, proceitl under ground lor twenty or thirty 

yards. Tn the next place, they make*their dons 

■ often near lo each otlier. so that tliere arc a sort 
li 
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of subterranean villages of them, and most <it 
them have two entrances, if not three, while 
some have holes communicating with their 
neighbours’ dens. From these causes you may 
judge of the difficulty of coming at them. 

I have mentioned to you the perpendicular 
circular holes which descend into them, dug by 
tlio natives. Rut how they dig these ho.les is a 
profound mystery to me. They are so narrow 
that no white man can stoop in them, and are 
commonly from eight jo ten feet deep. How 
they manage either to dig these holes, or to 
throw the'Mrth out of them, is amazing;—we 
could not do it. Tho only way that wo can 
imagine is for them to crouch down and dig 
between their legs; for they can crouch in a, 
much less compass than we can. Rut what a 
labour to dig in this manner through eight or 
ten feet of hards gravel 1 And then how they 
can contrive*lo keep the beast exactly under the 
hole that' they dig, while it"is doing ! It is said 
that they set a child with a slick to hem in the 
animal, but when it has two or three outlets i f 
would require two or three children. 

As wc bad no black children, or white ones 
either, wo were compelled to trust to our dogs. 
Wo sent them doiwtt, one at each end, and soon 
heard them furiously barking at the creature a 
long way under ground, while it kept up a con¬ 
stant low deep growl. Wo got Prin out, and 
then sent him in with a Btring tied to his leg, 
by which means we ascertained how far ho was 
from us. The other end wc stopped up, and 
then sank a hole down to whero he appeared to 
be. We saqk^ten feet there. There, how¬ 
ever, he was not, but had contrived to move 
himself a ffaod way towards the other en l, spite 
of tho dogs, ono of which we had sent in each 
way. Wo then sank another hole down lo 
whore ho then was—ten feet again n hut on 
getting down, he was not there cither, hut about 
hjlfway between our two holes. The dogs were 
still furious, rinchcr, the bulldog, had a regular 
fight with him, and Prin repeatedly came out 
with mouthfuls of the wombat’s hair. Before 
we could get our third hole down, night came 
on, and we barrieado*d him in, and left him. 
Had wo left our hole open and dug a pitfall a’ 
its mouth, we should have been pretty sure of 
him. But wo seemed so secure of him now, 
hemmed in between our two holes, that wo were 
confident of his speedy capture in the morning. 
By that titnj, however, he .had burrowed in a 
new direction, and that to the extent of twelve 
feet. Here our dogs from some cause refused 
to follow him, and on putting down a candle 
tied to a long stick to ascertain tho reason, uc 
found that the burrow was tilled with choke- 
damp, (earbonic-aei^ gas.) which the dogs could 
not breathe. 

The wombat liad no doubt broke a way into 
an "old run filled with this gas. From this old 
burrow ho had made his escape, and so we gave 
up our pursuit of him, after having dug thirty 
feet in depth, and six feet by three in length 
after him through hard gravel. We came to 
tho conclusion that it is useless to dig for a crea¬ 
ture which digs as fast as you do, and that the 
only way is to trim him. 
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Pi’ACE at Home.—I t is just as possible to keep a calm 
IwiH' as a dean Iioum 1 , a cheerful house, an orderly house, 
ns a lurnislicd lions, 1 , if the heads set themselves to do so. 
Where is the difficulty of consulting each other’s weakness, 
as well as each other’s wants; each other’s tempers, as well 
as each other’s health: chrh other’s comfort, as vvfll as each 
other’s character ? Oh! it is by leaving the peace at home 
to chance, instead of pursuing it by system, that so many 
houses arc unhappy. It deserves notice, also, that almost 
any one can he courteous and forbearing and patient in a 
neighbour's bouse. If anything go vvrovp» or bo out of 
time, or disagreeable there, it is made tho best of, not the 
worst; even efforts arc made to excuse it, and to show that 
it is not felt; or, if felt, it is attributed to accident, ftol de¬ 
sign ; and this is not only easy, but natural, in tho house 
ot a friend. I will not, therefore, believe that what is so 
natural iu tho house of another is impossible at home; lmt 
maintain, without fear, that all the courtesies of social life 
jnay he upheld in domestic societies. 1 A husband, as will¬ 
ing to Le pleased at home, and as anxious 1 to please as in 
his neighbour’s house; Stud a vyite, as intent oq making 
'things comfortable every day to her family as on set days 
toher guests, could not tail to make their own home happy. 

Let us not evade the point of these remarks by recurring 
to the maxim about allowances for temper. It is worse 
than folly to refer to our temper, unless w could prove 
that^we ever gained anything good by giving way to it. 
Kits of ill humour punish us qusV as much,-if not more, , 
than those they are vented upon; and it actually requires 
mmc effort, and inflicts more pain to'give them up, than 
would ho requisite to avoid them.— Phillip. 

.Couxsei.s to Patients. — Prayevless parents! your 
irrehgion may piovc your children’s damnation. The 
time when God visited your family with a heavy stroke 
they were thoughtful for a season, lint there was no rlumfi 
in your house to give a heavenly direction to that thought¬ 
fulness, and it soon died away. That eveping, when they 
l ame home from the sabbath school so serious,it you laid been 
a pious lather or mother, you would hate t.»',en ynm boy 
aside, and «)- den tenderly to him, and asked what his 
teacher had been telling linn, and you would have prayed 
with him and tried to deepen the impression. Put your 
children <9:110 in Irom the chnrch 'or school, and founij no 
church in their lather’s house. Their hearts were softenoj, 

1 ut your woildli ness soon hardened them. The seed of the 
kingdom was just springing in their souls, but in ftie 
atmosphere of your ungodly house the tender blade withered 
instantly. Yonr idle talk, your frivolity, your Stuidav 
Motors, your prayerless evenings, ruined all. You will 
imt need to hinder them long. The carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; but no enmity i= so deep as theirs who were 
almost. ieooncdi-d and then firew back. You drove your 
children hack. You hardened them. They may never more 
he moved. They may grow up as praycrlcss and asuugodly 
as your«elf. If God sbbuld change you, they may soon he 
too hardened for your tears and entreaties. If yon die 
as you are, their evil works will follow you to the world of 
woe, and pour now ingredients into your own cup of wrath. 
Oh, think ot these thinks! A prayerless house is not only 
a cheerless one, hut it is a guilty one; for where God is 
not, there Satan is.— Hamilton’s Church in the Home. 

I WISH I HAP PRATEP MORE.— OllC of tllO sentences 
uttered by a deceased pastor, when drawing near his end, 
was, “I wish I hap pb atkp mobe." This was one of those 
weighty sayings which are not nut-equently uttered in view 
of the solemn realities of eternity. Tins wish lias often re¬ 
curred to me since his departiue, as equally applicable to 
my sell, and with it the 1 resolution of that holy man, presi¬ 
dent Edwards, “ so to live as he would wish lie had when 
lie came to die." In reviewing my own life, 1 wish I hail 
prayed more than 1 hare for the success of the gospel. 1 
have seen enough to furnish me with matter of tlmnkfulness, 
but, had I prayed more, I might have seen more. I whh I 
had prayed morctlian 1 have for the.salvation of those about 
me, and who are given me in charge. When the father 
ot tlie lunatic doubted whether Jesus could do anything for 


him, ho was told in answer that, if he could believe, all 
tilings were possible. On bearing this lie burst into tears, 
saying, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief! ’’ lie 
seems to have understood our Lord at, pfggesling that, if 
the child was not healed, it would not be owing to any 
want ot power in him, but, to his own unbelief. This might „ 
Veil cause him to weep and exclaim as be did. The thought 
of his unbelief causing the death of his child was distress¬ 
ing. T’be same thought has occurred to me ns applicable 
to tile neglect of the prayer of laitb. Have 1 not by this 
guilty negligence been accessory to the destruction ot some 
that are dear to roe ? And, were 1 equally concerned tor 
the souls of my connexions as lie was for the life of Ins 
child, should l not weep with him ? I wish 1 had prayed 
morctlian I have for my own soul: I might, then have 
enjoyed muek more communion with God. The gospel 
affords the same ground for spiritual enjoyment as it did to 
the first Christians. I wish I had prayed more than 1 
have in all my undertakings: I might then have had my 
steps more, directed by God, and attended with fewer devia¬ 
tions from liis will. There is no intercourse with God 
without prayer. It is thus that wo walk with God, and 
have out conversation in heaven.— Rev. A. Fuller. 

Tite SrnvNX.—I confess to strange, almost, supersti¬ 
tious feelings, says a correspondent of mi American pi'per, 
as I halted before the Sphvnx, and gared upward oil this 
silent and mighty monument. A huge forvi rising sixty 
1 feet from the ground, one hundred and forty feet long, and 
the head more than a hundred feet round, with mutilated 
hut yet apparent human features, looking out toward tin* 
fertile, land and the Nile—it suddenly impiessed me as if 
it were indeed the divinity of ancient Egypt. The Arabs 
of the present day call it Abool-hol,,the “fatherof tenor,” 
or immensity. An ignorant people might he easily tempt¬ 
ed to regard it with ivverenee and fear. “ fn its state ot 
piistine perfection, no single statue in Egypt could luxe 
vied with it. When," says 51 r. l’artlett, “the lower pint 
of the figure, which had been covered up by the sand, was 
at length uncovered for awhile by laboiious and Sityplnr.- 
like tod, (the sand slipping down almost as fast as if could 
be removed,) it presented the nppearanrp of an enormous 
ronchant sphynx, with gigantic paws, between nliiih 
crouched, as if for protectifm, a miniature temple with a 
platform, and flights of steps'for'approaching it, wilh 
others leading down from the plain above. A crude buck 
wall protected it from the sand. It is hardly possible to 
conceive q more strange or imposing spectacle than it must 
have formerly presented to the worshipper, advancing as 
lie did along this avyime of approach, confined between the 
sand-walls of'tlie ravine, and looking up over the temple 
to the colossal head of the tutelary deity, which beano d 
down upon lum from an altitude of sixty fed, with an 
aspect of god-like benignity. On uncovering the paw-, 
accordingly^many inscriptions were tomid, records of the 
admiration of Grecian travellers, and of careful restoration- 
by Homan emperors. One of the former, as translated by 
Hr. Young, ainl quoted by Wilkinson, is as follows:— 

"‘Thy form stupendous here the gods have planed. 

Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land, 

And with this mighty work ot art hate graced 
A rocky vsle, encumbered once wilh sand. 

And near tho pyramids have hid thee stand : 

Not that fterro Sphynx that Thebes erewhile laid waste. 

Hut great Latona's servant, mild and bland ; 

Watching that prince bnloved v,hn fills the throrfe 
Of Kgypt's plains, and calls the Nile hm own. 

. That licarculy monarch, (who his tint defies,; 

■ I, ike Vulcan powerful, and hko Pallas wise.' 

“Thcyvhole figure is nit out of the rook, excepting the 
fore-legs’. The head formerly was adorned with amp, which 
lias been removed, hut portions of the drapery at the side 
ot the face remain. It dnay lie stated that the cireumfer- 
ente. of tho llrtid around the forehead is given by I'liny as 
one hundred and two feet. It‘is supposed to have been 
originated liy Tbothmcs ni, and the names of his son and 
of later monarelis are inscribed upon it, 'and they arc 
represented offering sacrifice to a smaller representation 
of it." 
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THE,BACHELOR IN SEARCH OP A WIPE. 

CHAPTER IX.—A PVfiR FllO't rt)I'2TG* LIFB, 

“ Sweeter In walk on cloudy hills, 

With a sunny ^luin below, 

Winn to weary of the brightness 
Where the tloo.ls ot sunshine flmr. w 

No. 201, 1855. 


Mabgabet was looking very pale and ill on 
Allan’s return. She was thin and worn with 
anxiety and watching; for Grace’s illness, a 
nervous fever, had been so aggravated by her 
restless and anxious turn of mind, that for many 
days her life was despaired of, and Margaret’s 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


I vi^it to Cheshire luul been anything but a lioli- 
! day. 

i must now have rest and change yourself, 

' Marginefsaid Allan, ns, on the morning alter 
I his ;u rival, they walked together to the new green- 
, house. 

“ Rest, if yon please, hut not change. I have 
already had that, you know! ’’ 

“ R has been a sharp trial, I should Ihink, un¬ 
less (trace is improved. What sort of a patient 
does she make ? I cannot fancy her ill ” 

"Indeed she was very ill; but- she is much bet¬ 
ter. I mn only so sorry that she b discontented 
\ with her house, a£ter all the pains her husband 
lias been at to make it comlortalile for bur,. She 
now insisls upon it, that Aldcrley does not suit 
her, and she must remove." 

" Rut I thought Aldcrley was her own choice.” 

“ So it was; but little Johnnie had the croup iu 
! •the spring, and bhe thinks it is all the situation; 

and now this fever of hers lias put the iiuiehing 
j * stroke to her dislike of t lie "place.” • * * 

1 “ What a pity ! Docs bhe make a tolerably good 

wife?” 

“ Hho is a capital manager, if Umt is what you 
mean; and I think she is really fond of her hus- 
' j balul. lhit Grace is clever,—there is no doubt of 
that—and James is not clever ; so, you see, there 
is an inequality of intellect, which, being in favour 
1 of the wife, the poor husband suffers accordingly.” 

“ I had no idea that lie was below the average 
i ill intellect.” 

“ T am afraid he is: he certainly does say pro- 
vokingly silly things, and she takes no pains to 
hide them; I have watched her sometimes with 
] such a smile of scorn curling h«* lips, at some of 
! his (oeli-.li speeches, as have made me ^lush less for 
| him than for her.” 

; “ A man must be weak, though, Margaret, to 

allow his wife to make a but| of him.” 
j “ Yes, that is true ; but it doe# not make the 
wife the more amiable that she does so. Having 
i married him, and this weakness at which she laughs 
! having existed before marriage, I cannot see what 
I right a woman has to assume thus. He is such 
! an indulgent husband too, and so proud of her. 

i Oh, it is shameful, sometimes, to hear her bitter 
sarcasms and bright speeches at the dinner table, 

I wlioii servants and guests are present, which excite 
, a laugh at his expense.” 

Allan looked grave—so grave that Margaret 
regretted she had said so much, and then spoke 
highly of Grace’s domestic management and 
| economy ; her well*trained, orderly servants ; her 
child, mi carefully tended; her table, always well 
but not extravagantly supplied; but lie shook his 
head. 

I “ l could not ho happy with such a wife, Mar¬ 
garet," he replied. 

“ There is little fear of jc.tr having such a one, 
Allan. You arc not at all like James, you know; 
I and your wife must be clever indeed to tind^my 
| thing to laugh at in you.” 

! “I am not sure that Grace would not, Mar- 
i gmvt: but now I want to talk to you about your 
pale looks. Ellison says you aie not at all fit to 
go to Torquay, that Marion requites < (instant at¬ 
tention, and he is now anxious to. get her home. 
Hlie lias quite a dread of being there when her 
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, mother-in-law returns, wjfrfch she is expected to do 
J in the course of a week or two.” 

1 “ Is she tit, to be removed? I thought not. ly 

Eleanor's letter.” 

“ I don’t think she is exactly; but she seems to 
feel so strong a desire, that Edmund says he di rs 
not like to oppose it. Jlut itow* Margaret, you 
must not think of falling into a nurse’s habit- at 
present. I want you to run down to Cromer and 
see my grandmother. She was always very loud 
of you; and, really, Aunt Katharine is not a flic.* 
pc. son to bo shut up with. It would be a real 
kindness to her ; and although she is a»good deal 
of an invalid, she does not require any extra¬ 
ordinary attention. What do you say to it ? " 

“ T do not like to leave you.” 

“ Oh, be quite at ease about that. I shall ho 
pretty closely occupied at the bank for some days, 
and so late that it will be scarcely worth corning 
back to lligligate. Our right-hand mail is going 
to leave us, and this majfcs a great change in tin- 
whole concern, for not one of those lllackhcufh 
youths is (it Jo be trusted. Indeed, there i- a 
great trouble impending with Charles. I am 
afraid tie w ill not be a partner long; but 1 won’t 
bring the bank to the Elms, as my poor father 
used to say. Will you go to Cromer? ” 

“ If I could be of any use or comfort; but I (eel 
I should be far more in my place at home. IIow 
little I have seen of your kind and thought (ul 
improvements here 1 It seems a shame to leave 
the Elms in its full summcr's.beanty.” 

11 1 have thought of all that; and don’t you think 
that our aunts in the city would enjoy the change ? 
They cannot afford a lodging, and they have no 
children to trample on our ilower-beds, or spoil our. 
carpets—a great consideration for a bachelor iftid 
spinster, is it not? ” • 

“ You arc always thinking of -others, Allan. I 
shall be afraid for the wife, when you have one. 
Yon will certainly spoil licr’; but pray a.-k oar 
aunts to come to lligligate, and I will leave a clear 
coast by Monday.” 

“ That is right; and I shall send the pony-car¬ 
riage to Crjiner. You can take my grandmother 
many nic$» drives; and neither of my aunts arc 
charioteers.” 

“ Very well: but I wish you were going.” 

" I shall surprise you with a visit before very- 
long ; hut I know I am wanted at the bank ; and 
my poor partner seems so worried and anxious, 
that it would be a shame to leave him at present. 
And, Margaret, there is a poor invalid at Cro¬ 
mer that 1 do wish, if you have it in vuur power, 
you would show some little attentions to. I do 
not fancy they are very rich. I travelled with 
them to Cromer. Their names are Arundel, and 
they seem quite alone in the world- He cannot 
last long, poor fellow! a.-.d I cannot help being 
interested in them.” * 

** In them ! is he married ? ” 

*' No, he has a sister with him, and one old ser¬ 
vant. I hops you will see them.” 

He coloured rather more than the occasion quite 
warranted ;* but Margaret, not appearing to notice 
it, replied: -‘lam afraid I am a very poor baud 
at getting on with strangers. I doy’t life new 
acquaint an -es but if 1 can help them in auy way, 
that will alter the matter.” 
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What happy beings grb those helpful ones! Wo 
never find them victims to c'iniii, nor experiment¬ 
ing on now medicines or systems, whether limn re- 
op alii ic, or allopathic, or hydropathic. They have 
so many thoughts foV others, that they live quite 
out of themselves ^ and the daily question of their 
lives is, not, “ What do I like to do ? " but, “ What 
ought 1 to do?” Oh, for more such women, whc- 
’ther married or 'single. • 

lHanraret duly arrived by the Cromer Ton eh. 
Mrs. Meadows gave her a hearty welcome—Miss 
Katharine a cold one ; but Margaret was not dis¬ 
heartened. She had a calm persuasive way of her 
own, which rarely failed to exert the most bene¬ 
ficial influence on all around her. Even Miss 
Katharine could not long lie insensible to it. The 
prospect of the pony-carriage was very delightful 
to all parties ; the sands looked so tempting ; but 
the donkeys, alas! were very stubborn, and the 
hoys, like all other boy rat lief fond of terrifying 
the old ladies by sending the usually sober animal 
into a sudden paroxysm of floettiess*when its short 
gallop would rock the little wooden-baokfd gig, 
nntit Miss Katharine screamed aloud, and Mrs. 
Meadows turned pale with terror. Very greatly, 
therefore, diif they rejoice when, on the Wednes¬ 
day following Margaret's arrival, tlic pretty pair 
of grey ponies was driven into town, and Margaret 
promised, that, as soon as they were rested, which 
would he on the following day, they should have a 
drive. Meanwhile, she contrived to make Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows, whom she called grandmamma, far happier 
than she had been for many a day; and with their 
camp-stool to rest on, they explored the town and 
.its outskirts from beginning to end. The thing, 
however, which the old ladies enjoyed the most, 
was to sit on live jetty on warm eveninga, aud 
watch the walkers in their gay dresses parading 
up and down. 

There is no accounting for taste; and Margaret 
did sometimes wonder that hef companions could 
turn their backs on the glorious sunset, which 
turned the ocean for a time into a golden*sea, to 
speculate on the eost of dresses, and to*discover, if 
possible, the names' of the various visitors, and 
where they lodged. • 

They had already formed acquaintances, too; 
and one evening, as they were about, to take their 
accustomed seat on the jetty, Edith Arundel 
tripped down the steps of the gangway, and gave 
them a pleasant greeting. They introauccd Mar¬ 
garet. and she was passing on. 

“ Don’t you like the jetty?” said Miss Katha¬ 
rine. 

‘‘Oh dear no, not of an evening when the tide 
is up. and it is crowded ; but I like the sands and 
shingly bekeh better at any time. You must ex- 
ruse me-; I am going to look for some sea-weed for 
my brother; he lias a great fancy for alga, aud it 
amuses him to lay them out.” 

“How js your brother?” asked Mrs. Meadows. 

“ Oh, better, much bettet since he came here; 
but lie cannot, of course, walk down the.clifT yet.” 

“May 1 inquire vvliere.you are lodging?” 

“Certainly: in that little cottage quite at the 
far end of the»rlitr; the la-t house you see.” j 

“ I wonder you arc not afiuid.” • , 

“ Afraid of what ? ” 


“ Of the cliff falling." 

“Oh dear no? my brother has been too ofien 
with but a plank between him and the sen, during 
all the voyages lie has taken, to feel fear at (lie fop 
of a cliff. Hut 1 must say good evening;" and she 
turned quickly away. 

•'•very improper," said Miss Katharine, “for 
such a handsome girl to be wllking all alone at a 
sea-bathing place like this, where tlArc arc so 
many idle and impertinent fellow’s about, who 
would delight in annoying her. What an exposed 
life for a girl dear, dear.” 

It must fiave been a hold man-Htnd so Mar¬ 
garet Grant thought—who would have ventured 
oil unjr impertinence to that, girl of queenly pre¬ 
sence; and, a? she watched the beautiful retreat¬ 
ing figure, she felt a strong desire to be tlm com¬ 
panion of her walk, nnd to give her the protec¬ 
tion of superior ago and experience. On second*, 
thoughts, JuiwVver, she resolved not to do so; but 
to wait, at»legist, until she saw her returning, when 1 
a meeting would have less awkwardness than an ob¬ 
vious pursuit So she sate talking with the old 
ladies on such tritles as she knew would interest 
them; until nhe was conscious that, two young 
officers, on the same side of the- jetty as she (fas 
seated, used‘the name^if Arundel in their conver¬ 
sation. One, wild had evidently risen from Mu¬ 
table with quite as much wine as he could hear, 
was joking the other on the young lady in search 
of marine curiosities; and it seemed that, a sort, of 
wager was laid between them in an under-lone; 
for at the word “ done,” the more sober and 
gentlemanly of the two walked briskly down the 
jetty, flew up tjie cliff, and in a few minutes his 
tall figure might bo seen striding along at the top, 
in the direction of the village ol ltunton, wlnlher 
Edith Arundel was slowly walking on the sea¬ 
shore. 

JV^irgaret could nof.Veount to herself tor an im¬ 
pure which actuated her to run after the str.mgo 
madden; but she was deceived in the distance, lor 
by this time Edith vv»s more than half a mile from 
the jetty, and Margaret found that walking on the 
beach at high water was no easy work to one who 
had lately been confined to the close atmosphere of 
a sick-room. Her legs tw-mbled, and she had al¬ 
most given up pursuit, when she observed the 
elegant form of Edith Arur.del pause and stand 
perfeetlyastill by the water’s edge for a moment.; 
then, putting down her little basket,, she seated In r- 
sclf sorrowfully, if one might judge by her atti¬ 
tude, on the baqji of shingles jusj. above high-water 
mark; and, leaning her head on her bands, which 
rested on her knees, it was plain that she wept. 
Margaret stopped ; she could not intrude on sorrow, 
and was turning away again, when she discerned a 
person, at no great, distance from the younrr lady, 
descending the cliff*—intrusion which, as In r 
face was towards the sea. and her whole thoughts 
absorbed in her sorrow, she did not remark until 
the Granger was close behind her, when the sound 
of his feet on the pebM'-s made her turn round 
and start up in a moment. 

The wager, the appearance of the young man 
and his associate, and I lie youth and lnii'-liness of 
Miss Arundel, did not allow In-r to hesitate any 
longer. She quit kened her st.-ps the more, Ironi 
remarking that the stranger’s presence wu, imvvel- 
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I j e.ji/ie in the! young llidy, who marked her sense of 
:' in a manner at mice resolute and indignant. 
I.' An atlempt to lake her little basket was decisively 
*■ repulsed; and when Margaret, almost breathless, 
I'uiis within a few paces of the two, she saw that 
1 iidith, with a determined air, pointed to the cliff, 
! where the prints of his feet were still visible ill the 
wi "',_as though bidding him return whence he 
, came. 

On her approach, there was no hesitation on 
, Mi-u Arundel's part ; aijd, at once linking her arm 
within Margaret’s, she said,'turning to the dis¬ 
comfited officer: "Y»ur path and”lhinc, captain 
i 1 -Vi nolds, lie apart. I have a companion now, and 
| will not detain you.” 

j | There was a look in that dark hazel eye which 

I there was no mistaking—an expression ot firmness 
j in every line of that beautiful face, which gave not 
i ^the young officer the smallest'hope that perseve- 
' I ranco would avail him anything; and, turning to- 

j . wards liunton, she drew Margaret afte# her, while 
j j he made -hort work of reaching the" jetty and re- 
J j joining his companion, who rejoiced in the success 
• I of his wager. 

; j “ You are tired; you doiu’t look, strong.; you 
! j lev e walked too fast; and 1 have taken this li- 
l herty with a stranger.” 

j! " Do not call me a stranger,” said Margaret, 

j i quielly; “ if I can sit down for a few moments on 
;; 1 510 shingles, I shall recover my breath. I am 

II 'i'u;,iiy such a slow person, that my quick walk 
; j li is made me pant.” 

j i There was a kiud hand laid on her shoulder as 
j she said this, and a little bottle of eau-de-cologne 
| ‘oi.n poured its contents on to the handkerchief; 
i t-lit not a word did the maiden sjjciik until she saw 
j | tii.it her companion was revived. * 

| j “I always carry cau-dc-cologne for Claude. It 
I j is fortunate that I had it with me. How kind of 
!i you to hasten towards me, not, however, that 1 
! was afraid”—and’she smiled. There might*nave 
been a little scorn in the smile, or rather dignity, 
j as Ate continued—“ No, I vvq§ not afraid, lie‘is a 
! wild and bad young man, but be would not hurt a 
1 hair of my head. 1 might as well tell you that 
i, which T dare say you have already guessed—ho is 
, i a rejected lover.” 

j “ I’oor fellow!” Maigaret could scarcely help 
: say ing; but she remembered the wager on the jetty, 

j “ I have known him since L was a little child. 

| f believe people always said we should marry. 

| llis mother and my own were intimate friends; 

I and, until he knew the world, and I learned 
j to know something better than* the world, it 

might have been. Uut be went abroad, following 
bis regiment to India. When he returned, 1 was 
> no longer a child, and he was in manhood, and 
i I found it could not be. I laid learned some 
i j lessons in the best of schools during our separa- 
•i tion. Sorrow is a grave teacher, and'the world 

II was by that time no more a sunny garden in which 
: j I was to frolic and dance like a child, but a place 
i* of education for eternity; and, perhaps, earlier 
i! than some, I learned the earnestness and reality of 
!■ life. You can guess the rest. It was a hard 
•: -druggie, but it was a triumph over earthly affec- 
j tion which heavenly love rendered easy. 1 ’or one 
;i u.u-—and I was then but eighteen—I was ollen 

j 1 -'"pted to retreat; but, thanks be to Him who 


f nve me strength for Untight, I did not. Soon 
the bitterness was past, and I could look on him 
to-night with only one feeling—that of thankiul- 
ness that One who careth for bis weakest children 
cared for me at that ei isis vf woman’s life. We 

view things so differently at twenty- ; but I have 

told you a long history, and I ’aiff not wont to be 
so communicative. There is old Care looking out 
for me at the top of the cliff; shall we return ? ” • 

“ Perhaps we had better.” 

“ You arc sure you arc rested ? ” * 

“CJmte: I am generally a good walker; hut I 
have been an .anxious watcher" by a siiji-bcd for 
many weeks past, and this must be my excuse.” 

“Have you? so have I. I often think that 
some natures must need a great deal more of such 
discipline than others. You may see girls as old 
as you and I, or older-” 

“ 1 am not a girl,” interrupted Margaret; “ I 
am thirty-four.” 

“ Arc you? I could not- have supposed it; but • 
I was saying, you may see girls pass through 
childhood, youth, and womanhood itself, without 
ever having seen either sickness or sorrow in any 
case that has touched them nearly.” 

*’ Do you think such girls are to be envied ? ” 

“ Assuredly not; oh no, no! I would not but 
have stood by the deal h-bcib I have seem l would 
not but have heard the words that I have heard 
from the dear ones on that border land, solemn 
and strange as the tones were, and blank as the 
hush of death leaves the heart, for all that the 
world calls joy and beauty. Indeed, we have too 
sad thoughts of death. There is surely something 1 
beautiful and sublime in Hie passage of a mortal to \ 
immortality—the putting off the material—Iho i 

losing of tho finite in the infinite.” * • * ! 

“ There is. however, one matter which we must j 
not overlook,” said Margaret, seriously—for thero | 
was very little imagination in her temperament, | 
and she took a just, cal n't view of all things-— , 
‘Death entered by-win.’ ” 

“Yes, oh yes. I ought not to have expressed ' 
myself-quitc as I.did. 1 feel that; but 1 have so j 
lately seen death in the loveliest of its aspects, and i 
the sting was so utterly taken, away, that perhaps 1 
I have scarcely thought seriously enough of it. i 
Hut here we are at the foot of the cliff. My lodg- I 
ings are there. Come and see me when you can, j 
will you ? I shall look out for you to-morrow j 
evening. Clamle always makes mo take a walk 
at this tirnh. 1 never leave him till after tea, and 
then he likes to sleep. Good night;” and the 
friends—for there were the elements of friendship 
in each heart—pressed one another’s hands and 
parted. 

We have said that there was a similarity between 
Allan and Margaret; and certain it. is that no ona 
could so thoroughly understand her brother as she 
could; and she thought, as' she assi-ted Mrs. 
Meadows up the cliff, how thoroughly Allan would 
have Appreciated the conversation of the high-souled 
woman with whom she-, had just held such heart- 
connnuuion. 

It was very Unlike the chatter of the two old 
ladies and an old acquaintance of theirs who had 
come to lodge at Cromer some months previously, 
and who contrived to get at the histories of every • 
individual there. Very little, however, had Mrs 
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Masters been able to g?jthcr of the history of the a quiet solemnity in her manner, as she told her , 
Arundcls. The name, Claude Arundel, esq., of friend of her happy, holy childhood's home at Ely, 
Ely, did not tell much, when entered in the.list of ' where the very atmosphere she had breathed was 

visitors, and Miss-at the post-office was not love, and the very first, idea she had ever- had of ! 

communicative—a negative quality by no means j God were thoughts of love and mercy. j 

despicable either in post-masters or post-mistresses “ I wish von could have known my mother "— ! 

in country towns rfucl sea-bathing places. No, Mrs. she never called her mamma, she said, since she 

; Masters had tiied very hard to get into Miss-’s had dicjl: mother seemed thp name most akin to 

| ’ favour, to chat with her if she met her taking a heaven—“ L never remember seeing a wrong thing 
I walk or seated hv the window; but all in vain. She done by her. I never recollect observing am thing 
! nfade a grand effort one day at the chemist’s.to dis- between hcr»and my father but the most pcrieet 
! cover if lie could gather anything througla thc^rc- love." * i 

I seriptioiK ; lint, alas ! the chemist.never made up a “ Was he ?•*—excuse me, lint you don't speak of | 

l single one. The Arundels had not laid out a penny your father so much—was he equal to her F ” 

! in drugs since they had been there, wliielrboth the “Oh no, no; and he would have been the j 

chemist and Mrs. Masters considered very singular, first to tell yon so. I have sometimes wondered— ' 

j A liox containing eod-liver oil came by the conch and I do think now it was a mistake, ono little j 
| from Norwich one day, and possibly some other medi- flaw in her perfect character—how she could have ! 

| cine might be there. This was ascertained beyond married a man so intellectually inferior ; but 1 j 
| a doubt by Miss Masters, Mrs. Masters’ unmarried know she truly loved him ; and I am sure sift j 
| daughter, who had beeij in the booking-office when never mad& him feel, jf she knew it, (and her love ! 
i the box arrived ; but this did not tell much, and might liaVe made her blind to it,) that he was Iv.is* ! 

I nothing satisfactory to the chemist, at all events, clever than herself. lie was a truly good Christian 
I He, kind-hearted man, would have been perfectly man, and a kind wise father. Morally, he v, as ! 
j satisfied with the reason had he known *, which perhaps by jiature more richly endowed than my 
! was no distrust of his drugs, but a morbid dread in mother, who had aliigh spirit; and I have lizard 
j the invalid of being known in a small town to be her say that when jgmng, before slio became a 
using any remedies which might stamp him as a true disciple of tjic meek and lowly One, she was ; 
consumptive patient. Poor man! he little thought of a very rebellious, impetuous spirit; but it was 
how many a pitying heart sighed, as, leaning on thoroughly brought, under control afterwards, raid | 
his stick, his bent figure paced up and down the she taught ns self-control when very little child- 
esplanade, and how day by day a change was ren. Ah! she was such a capital trainer of litt*Ie , 

! marked, which he and those who tended him still ones! Think what it is to be able to say, as we 
! marked not. could, even till it became a truism, ‘ Mamma is 1 

! The evening walk came to be quite a settled never selfish; mamma is never angry; mamma 

[, matter between Margaret and Edith. It is sur- often gives ujf what she wishes to papa.’’ 

jfrisitig how entirely little conventionalities are “ Ah, tli^t is the secret of family government,” 
l dispensed wjth in the freedom of sea-side enjoy- said Margaret, recalling very different scenes in 
j ment. By sea-side enjoyment, far be it from me to her childish days. “Perfect union between I bo J 
allude to Brighton ov Hastings, Dover, Scar- parents will be the, best bond of union for the 
borough, or any of thbse specially genteel resorts, children. Were there many of you F " j 

1 whore the only difference between the people in * “ Six; Claude and I only remain, and lie has 

London and the people at the sea is that at the nfiver been strong. It seems so strange that death j 

; • nter place they go out rather more, parade a little should have passed him l>y—him, whose life, from 

more, and dress a little smarter. Bi^ tine dress is his earliest infancy until now, has seemed so often j 

quite thrown away in a spot like Ccomer. The to hang on so slender a thread, and have cut down ! 

air is too free, the winds too high, for fine flounced the healthiest of our flowers and buds. It is a sad | 

i muslins ; and there are few days in its short sum- story; but I feel that I*can tell it to you, though I 

mers in which a sensible dark silk dress, or a I seldom talk of it. | 

warmish shawl, are not grateful. Margaret Grant “ My second brother, wlm had been reading 

and Edith Arundel, however, would have discovered with a clergyman at Cambridge, and who was ; 

j that theirs were kindred spirits, if tlnty had opened fondly hoping to enter the church nftcr his college ; 

| their lips in a railway train or a full omnibus, life was over, came home, four years ago iu-t 

IIow Edith loved to show her new friend all the Christmas, iiethc fulness of health and hope. He j 

j dear old haunts; the lighthouse hills, where she was the very pictnrc of young manly beauty. We ; 

j used to watch the merry rabbits when a child, and were perhaps too fond of him, of bis talents, and , 

j wish bIio could discover the secrets of the rabbits’ of his character. He had not been at home a 

domestic life in the warrens; the Overstrand hills, fortnight before lie sickened of a malignant levor, 

where, when a Httle*‘girl of ten summers, her and at sixteen years of age his sun went down, 

governess used to take her and her brothers (they Then Mary, a sweet child of twelve, my only 

were all in heaven now, except Claude) to drink sister, followed. There were two graves within j 

tea in an old summer-house; the little* village three weeks; and the little twin brothers, just ; 

where ner first acquaintance was made with the nine years old, who had been so lovely and plea- i 

horneg of the poor, and where her mother often sant in their Jives, were not divided iri (h ath, j 

led her to read to the old and the sick. Thus there was sorrow upon sorrow. We wero { 

Reverently she spoke of that mother, one even- almost stunned. 1 am not sure that the viry : 

ing, as sly* sate with Margaret on the hill-side weight of it was not a mercy at the time. Wo 

which looks down into that same* Overstrand could not even feel. It weighed us down to the 

village; and there was a hush in*her voice, and very earth. A fortnight after the first death, my 
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father .sii lcned. lie hovered long upon the grave’s 
blink; but mv mother, who had never seemed to 
j know weiiiiiic-.s during the long watehings of the 
| Ja.st few weeks, said she could not give him up 
! even when Ihu doctors said that there was no hope, 
i And he lived, but his mind never fully recovered 
i its power; and when he recovered from bodily 
1 illness, and we still nursed our hopes from day to 
\ day, until they starved to death, wo found his 
j memory was gone for ever, and that there was 
I little better than a child’s mind in the.nnpily body. 

“I never so venerated my •mother as in this 
season of sorrow. She was not tidings, hut she 
was so beautifully calm, continually breathing 
forth the sentiment, ‘Thy will he done!’ She 
knew, she said, that in very faithfulness she was 
aillicted, and that though He whom her soul loved 
should slay her, yet would she trust in him. Hut 
although the spirit was willing, Ijte flesh was weak. 
i n he refiner, seeing his image there, was about to 
remove the thrice-tiiud gold to the treasury above. 

"The dear eyes grew dim day by day, only'shiniiig 
at night with an unnatural brightness; the step 
was more feeble, and tho strength failed ; but it 
was a painless, happy illness. She often said, 
‘ How gently does my Lord deal with me!’ and 
imlfWl he did. It was as though ho so loved her 
that he earned her to heaven even as a shepherd 
beardh a lamb in his arms, ifor many weeks 
before her death, she was too ill to rise from her 
couch - hut tho whole of that time of sickness was 
peaceful, holy, and happy. My brother Claude 
was gone to Madeira, aud I was left quito alone 
with her; hut I was never lonely. She and i 
were entirely one. She seemed to anticipate all 
my trials of woman’s love, and used to talk with 
me us a sister might have done of my childish 
attachment, bidding me beware that I entered 
into no engagement until I was satisfied that his 
principles were lirm and his life unspotted. Strange 
to say, ill as she wap, I never really contempla’ed 
her leav mg me. There was no disease, no sutlei - 
ing; and she looked well as ever. I’ule and thin 
she had always been, but there was no expression 
of pain, no wuru, haggard look, as with many 
invalids. 

“ It caine on me suddenly at last. One evening 
at sunset she eallcd me tc her, aud said that she 
was i!n ing. She spoke as calmly of crossing the 
narrow sea of death as you would speak of crossing 
a river. »She had no fear. She only lived till 
morning, and then I was indeed alone. Whilst 
she remained, I felt that no sorrow could over¬ 
whelm me. I had loved my only sister dearly; 
my brother's loss had been a bitter cup ; but with 
her I could never be desolate. Nor am I desolate 
now, for she left mo with Him who is a refuge 
from the storm and a covert from the tempest; 
and though the grief is still fresh as yesterday, it 
is not a sorrow without hope; 10 that with all that 
I have suffered and may suffer, I can still say, 
‘ Life is good.’” 

There was silence, broken only by tho pleasant 
plash of the waves as they broke upon the shingly 
beach, and the flutter of the sea bird’s wings as it 
wiut to its nightly shelter in the cliffs; and the 
fiiends felt that llo who filleth eternity was 
sufficient to till their hearts with his presence, aud 
so they rejoiced in his love. 


A short bark from lj»s little spaniel which 
was the companion of Edith’s wanderings, caused 
them suddenly to stmt from their grassy seal, 
and tlie next moment Margaret was in her brother 
Allan's arms. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 

1 

SECOND SERIES. 

LESSON VII.—EASIER AND HARDER DUTIES. 

§ l'. Differences in Mai's Dispositions. 

You have seen that no one ought to think of such 
a thing as possessing one virtue aud not others. 
Hut it is, nevertheless, true that different parts of 
duty will be easier or harder to practise, some to 
one persou, and others to another, according to 
each man’s original disposition or early educa¬ 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, the case of a man who is 
naturally of a covetous disposition, hut of a mild, 
calm, aud gent^p temper; and another, who is na¬ 
turally careless of gain, hut irritable and passion¬ 
ate: the one of these will have to exorcise much 
self-control in acting always honestly and liberally, 
which would cost the other little oc no effort, 
though he would scarcely at all feel such provoca¬ 
tion as the other would find it very difficult to 
bear with patience. 

One man, again, may find it cost him a severe 
struggle to resist the temptations presented by 
desire for applause aud dread of censure, but will 
encounter pain and danger readily; while one of 
an opposite disposition will find it much easier to 
forego applause, and even to undergo scorn, than 
to face danger. Aud there are many other such 
differences. Any one who is inclined to complain 
of the labour and pain it costs him to do some¬ 
thing which others do with very little, should re- 
llcct that on the other hand, they perhaps find a 
great difficulty in something that is to him much 
easier. 

§2. Analogy of bodily Constitutions. 

There are. much the same differences with re¬ 
spect to bodily health. One man is more liable 
to oue kind of disorder, and another to another. 
One can, perhaps, undergo much bodily labour, 
and be even the better for it, but has a weak di¬ 
gestion, and is obliged to be very particular about 
his diet; while another may find scarcely any kind 
of food disagree with him, but is easily over-fa¬ 
tigued. And the like in many other cases. But 
no one would consider himself in good health if 
some part of his body were disordered, though the 
rest might be quito sound and healthy. Nor, in 
like manner, can any one be in a healthy moral 
state, if he allows himself .in any kind of sin, or 
neglects a portion of his duty, r’or, as a good di¬ 
gestion, for instance, is not good health, but only 
a part of good health, so (as was remarked above) 
temperance, or fortitude, pr honesty, is not Virtue, 
hut only a part of virtue. 

And again, you-may observe that, with respect 
to bodily health, every prudent man is especially 
careful to guard against those diseases in particu¬ 
lar, to which, he knows his own constitution is the 
most liable. But, in moral conduct, there is a 
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temptation to reverse fliis course—to bestow tlte 
cliiet attention on those duties which are the most 
agreeable to our own nature, and to feel less ijread 
and abhorrence of the faults wo are the most in¬ 
clined to. A man, for*iii stance, of an open-handed 
and benevolent disposition, but inclined to indo¬ 
lence and to seluafality, will be likely to regard 
these as far less odious faults than avarice. And 
one who is naturally disposed to bo active, and Iru- 
gal, and temperate, but parsimonious and fond of 
gaifi, will abhor intemperance and sloth .touch 
more than love of money. And the like in other 
cases. . 

And. moreover, there are several eases in which 
your having some strong tendency in" your own 
ciiai actor, will cause you to perceive it not in your- 
scii, but in your neighbours. If, for instance, you 
ate rather disposed to covelouSness, your over¬ 
anxiety to buy cheap and sell dear, will make you 
think others covetous; because they will ask more, 
and oiler less, than to ypu will RCeru reasonable. 
If. again, you are of a quarrelsome temper, this 
will cause you to think others quarrelsome, or even 
to males them so, as far as you are concerned; bc- 
cause.yon will say and.do such things as ar£ likely 
to irritate them. Or, if you are inclined to be ob¬ 
stinate and opinionated, or proud and overbearing, 
others will appear to you to be obstiuate, etc., be¬ 
cause of their not giving way to you as you will 
think they ought.* And it is the same with 
vanity, and several other kinds of disposition. 

• 

§ 3. Care of bodily Health, and of mental. 

Any one whose natural tendency is towards 
some particular extreme—suppose the desire of 
.applause and dread of censure—will perhaps take 
great pains to prove (what no ono denies) that it 
is licithe'r a duty, nor possible, to root out com¬ 
pletely this feeling; and that we ought not to be, 
nor can be, wholly indifteretft to the good opinion 
of our neighbours. "He might be answered, “ It is 
your part to take all possible (tire to keep down, 
in yourself, that feeling; and he assured there is 
no fear but you will have enough' of it left. * Treat 
it as you do the grass on a lawn, ijrliicb you mow 
down as close as yotr can every three or Tour days; 
not with the hope, or the wish, to destroy the grass, 
but quite secure that it will grow again fast 
enough. . 

Some, again, excuse or palliate their faults by 
saying that such and such conduct is natural to 
persons of their age, or sex, or station, or bodily 
constitution, etc., as if nothing could be a sin to be 
guarded against, except, something which we are 
not naturally inclined to! 

\ou should imitate, then, the conduct of a pru¬ 
dent man in the care of his health, and use double 
watcbfnlnflss ir. guafding against those faults es¬ 
pecially-which y<jur,own**character is most prone 
to, and in fulfilling those duties which you arc the 
most inclined to neglect. And yon should imitate 
the procedure of builders in straightening a*piece 
of timber that is warpcd-*-who bend it a little 
heyoiul .the straight line in the contrary direc¬ 
tion. 

• A man of tlya rhvac-tor ia *»i«l to have complained of hia 
iil-luck, whenever ho via* placed on h jury, in }*npp»*n- 

ii»® to bo joined with cieTeu stapnl hiubfiurn men who would 
not hear roaaon. • 


And as the advice of a good physician may he of 
great use in assisting you to understand your mvn 
bodily constitution, so a judicious friend may ]>er- 
form a still more important service with inspect to 
self-knowledge. For many a man deceives him¬ 
self (as has been above remarked) as to what are 
his own natural tendencies. For instance, one who 
is incline^ to the lo\ e of money, may fancy himself 
.remarkably liberal; betausc every act of liberality 
will have cost him such an effort, that he will be 
disposed to think much ol‘ it—as a most heroic 
sacrifice. A man, again, of great self-esteem, may 
fancy himself*peculiaily modest ijnd humble; 
because he will view, as it were, through a 
magnifying-glass, any act of condescension, and 
will seem to himself to be loweflng his own pre¬ 
tensions when ho is taking upon himself less than 
he thinks he has a claim to, though, in reality, 
more than is just, «And so in other cases. A wise 
and candid counsellor may help to guard joi^ 
against thiildnd of selj-doceite 

§•1. Enumeration of Virtues not necessary. 

As for such a set of precise rules for every point 
of duty as should at^uco apply to every ease that 
might arise, it. is what not oven tlm longest trea¬ 
tise could contain. Agd an enumeration of what 
arc called the several moral virtues—that is, the 
branches of virtue—with a general description of 
each, would be unsuitable for introductory lessons 
like these, and, for the reasons above given, can¬ 
not bo necessary. 

If, indeed, each virtue were a distinct habit, in¬ 
dependent of the rest, and if man had no moral 
faculty to guide his conduct in each kind of mutter, 
hut depended wliolly on the particular instruction 
he received {>n each particular branch (as is the 
caso with the several sciences and arts), then, to 
omit tho description of any one virtue, would be to 
leave the learner, as tig as regarded that one, en¬ 
tirely at a loss. If, for instance, in training a 
stiitlent for the medical profession, you were to 
leaflh him chemistry, botany, pharmacy, etc., but to 
leave out anatomy, his course of study would be 
imperfect. Or, if again, in a treatise on agricul¬ 
ture, you were to find full directions for the culti¬ 
vation of corn, but nothing said about green crops, 
or about cattle, you woulif find fault with tho work 
as imperfect. JJut in what relates to moral con¬ 
duct, since man does possess a faculty designed fur 
the guidance of the whole life, no one can complain 
that he has received imperfect and insufficient 
moral instruction, on the ground that some parti¬ 
cular point of •duty, or ‘some •particular sin, has 
not been specified. If you have been supplied (to 
refer to a former illustration) with a cinch, or a 
watch, and also with a sun-dial, by which to regulate 
it, there is no need that you should be reminded again 
and again of each of the several engagements that 
you have, at such and «uch hours. 

§ 5., Mode of Instruction in the J\'ciu Tt \t ament. 

And accordingly, the New Testament writers 
(as was above observed) do not undertake to enu¬ 
merate all points of Christian duty, and to enjoin 
and forbid each kind of right and wrong act; but 
exhort men to the cultivation of good dispositions, 
and the practice of virtue, generally, anil to the 
imitation of their divine Master ; giving, however, 
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some particular admonitions on those points in 
which the particular persons they were addressing 
were (he most likely to fail. 

And they designed, no doubt, that, in after ages 
also, Christian moral teachers should pursue a like 
course, explaining the principles of morality, and 
giving also such particular cautions as might seem 
best suited for their own times and country, and 
for the' particular class of hearers they were in¬ 
structing. 

And a few suggestions > of this kind will be -all 
that is necessary in these Introductory Lessons. 
Let your mind.dwell on what the L«fd Jesus said 
and did; and with constant prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, act with a full sense that Ms eye is 
upon you, and that he requires you to love him, 
to “ keep his sayings," and to imitate him; and 
that lie has promised to “ come unto ” those who 
do so, and “ make his abode with themand that 
Ms has “ gone to prepare a place for them,” and 
then you will not sefck, or ijecd, any complete set 
of exact written rules' for each partiotilar point of 
conduct. 


SOME REMARKABLE BIRDS. 

SECOXD PAPER. * 

Our former paper was devoted to the talcgalla ;• 
we now turn to the leipoa. 

The leipoa, or mountain pheasant of Australia, 
is smaller, but more graceful than the talegalla: 
its head and neck are thickly clothed with fea¬ 
thers, the former being crested, and its plumage 
is beautifully variegated andmai*kihl with spots. 

The leipoa is terrestrial in its mqde of life, 
seldom taking to a tree in the day-time, unless 
when very closely pursued, and even then it 
will more frequently run its head into a hush, 
hoping by this plan to escape observation; tlfus 
self-deluded, it is easily eaptured. Its general 
manners are not unlike those of the domestic 
fowl, and its food consists cliielly of insects, 
seeds, and berries. It s note is low and plaintive, 
and has been compared to that of a pigeon, but 
it is uttered wivh a more inward intonation. 

This species is found id southern and western 
Austrmia, and in the barren tracts an4 scrubs 
of the interior, hnvyig an extensive range of dis¬ 
tribution, It is shy and wary, and possesses the 
power of running with extraordinary rapidity. 
Though it seldom rises on.the wing, yet it roosts 
at night on the branches of tree#. The male 
weighs about four pounds and a half. The hot¬ 
beds for the reception of its eggs arc thus 
described in a letter to Mr. Gould, by his excel¬ 
lency captain sir George Grey, being the result 
of his observations while governor of South 
Australia:—“The mounds •which these birds 
construct are from twelve to thirteen yards in 
circumference at the base, and from two to three 
feet in height, the general form being that of a 
dome. The sand and grass are sometimes 
scraped up for a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
feet from the outer margin. The mound appears 
to be constructed ns follows. A nearly circular 
hole, of about eighteen indies in diameter, is 
scratched ia the ground to the depth of seven or 


eight inches, and filled with dead leaves, dead 
grass, and similar materials, while a large mass 
of the same substances is placed all round it 
upon the ground. Over this first layer a large 
mound of sand, mixed -rfith dried grass, is 
thrown; and, finally, the whole assumes the 
form of a dome. When an egg’is to be deposited 
the top is laid open, and a hole scraped in its ' 
centre to within two or three inches of the hot- 1 
tom of the layer of dead leaves. The egg ia 
placccLin the sand just at the edge of the hole , 
m a vertical position, witli thp smaller end down¬ 
wards. The sand is then.thrown in again, and , 
the mound left in its original form. j 

“ The’ egg which has been deposited is com- ! 

pletcly surrounded and enveloped in soft sand, I 

having from four to six inches of sand between ; 

the lower end of the egg and the layer of dead I 

leaves. When a second egg is laid, it is depo- { 

sited precisely in the same manner ns (he first, ! 

but at the opposite side of the hole before alluded 
to. When a third egg is laid, it is placed in 1-he j 

same plane as the others, but, as it were, in tlie ! 

third, corner of a square. When a fourth egg is j 

laid, it is still placed in the same plane, but in i 

the fourth corner of the square, or rather lozenge. 

The next four eggs in succession afe placed in 
the interstices, hut always in the same plane, so 
that at last there is a circle of eight eggs, all |: 
standing upright in tlie sand, with several inches J; 
of sand intervening between each.” The an- 
nexed figure will convey an idea of tin's mode of j i 
arrangement, the numbers denoting the order of I; 
succession. ! 



“The male bird assists the female in opening 
and covering up the mound; and, provided the 
birds are not themselves disturbed, the female 
continues to lay in the same mound, even after 
it has been several times robbed. Eight is tho 
greatest number I heard of from good authority ; 
but. I opened a mound, wliielr had . been previ¬ 
ously robbed of several ^ggs % and found that 
two had been laid opposite to each other in the 
same plane, in the usual manner, and a third 
deposited in a plane parallel to that in which the 
other two were laid, but four inches and a half 
below them. This circumstance led me to 
imagine it was 'possible that there might he 
successive circles of eggs in different planes.” 

It often happens that several of these mounds 
arc constructed rather close to each other; on 
one occasion,'captain sir G. Grey found two 
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within the distance of throe hundred yards apart, 
and on another occasion he. counted five within 
the range of four or five miles. They were 
built in a sandv scrubby country the site of 
each being in a little open glade in tho thickest 
part of the scrub. The eg^s are somewhat more 
than three inches and a half in length, nearly of 
the same size at both ends, with t!ho shell re¬ 
markably thin and fragile. They are of a light 
pink colour, but as the time of* liatching ap¬ 
proaches, they become discoloured and marked 
in places with dark spots. 

From the commencement of building till the 
.last eggs arc batched, four moons elapse, which 
gives a long period of time for tho development 
of tho chick, and the young one scratches its 
way. out alone,^without any assistance from the 

• Sketch No. 1 represents a section through the mound in 
its undisturbed state; the pale tint indicates tho portion of 
sand, the darker tint the mass of leaves, etc. • 

No. 2 represents a aectio^ through tho mound after tho 
sand has been cleared out m such a manner that tho eggs 
could be removed, and the bottom of tho nest of leavea laid 
bare. It shows the lorm of the opeirtng tho natives make in 
the mound, when they roll it ol its eggs: this opening has 
however been continued below where the eggs ai*e placed, m 
order to ghgw the lorm ot the interior nest. Tl\p pale and 
dark tints are as m number 1. # 

1 he figure ot the native shows tho relative magnitude of 
the mounds. ® 


’parent. They usually make their appcnrnnro 
one at a time; but sometimes two clicet their 
egress together. The mother, who is feeding or 
lurking in the adjacent scrub, hears the call of 
her young, and runs to it, and, in fact, takes 
care of her brood, ns* the domestic lieu docs ot 
her chickens; and they remain with her until 
they arc more than half grpwn. The male bird 
does not acrompany them. 

The native name of this bird on the Murray 
river is Jfumddo, or Mttrru-lit; in western 
Australia it is termed Nglvuo-o, or Ngoto, from 
tho term Ngoicecr, which means a tuit of fea¬ 
thers, and alludes to the tuft on its head. 

The prefixed sketches accompany captain 
sir G. Grey’s communication, and are copied by 
permission. 

In a letter frorfl the lato Air. Gilbert, whoso 
untimely death, by the >pear of a treacherous 
native, is a loss to science, we have many ad¬ 
ditional details. The letter is dated Wongan 
hills, western Australia, where he met with tho 
mounds of the leipoa in great numbers. Ho 
was accompanied in Ins expedition by a native, 
who guided him to the territory frequented by 
this bird, which he terms j\yon-ou, and soon 
came upon one of their mounds, around whieit 
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the Iiru-Ii w.is so 1 hick, tIisit they almost stum- , 
1I 111 n hi il before they saw it. “ So anxious,’’ 
s.u s Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘was I to see tlio hidden 
1’ . .iMiresdliereiu, that in my haste: I threw aside 
the native, and began scraping off the upper 
part of the mound; this did not at all please 
him, and he became very indignant, at the same < 
time making me understand that, as 1 had • 
never seen the nest before, I had better trust to . 
him to get out the eggs, or I should, in my ! 
haste and impatience, certainly break' them. I j 
therefore let him have his own way, and he 
began scraping off the earth very carefully from 
the ecu Ire, throwing it over the side, so that 
the mound soon presented the appearance of a 
huge basin. About two feet in depth of earth 
was in this way thrown off, when the large ends 
of two eggs met my anxious gaze, both these 
eggs were resting on their smaller apex, and the 
e.iitli around them had to he very er.rcfully re¬ 
moved to avoid breaking the shell, which is 
extremely fragile when lirlt exposed to tile 
atino.-pliere. This mound was about three feet 
in height, and from seven to nine feet in eircum- 
h n in e, and the form, as it was left by the bird, 
was in outline the segment of a circle. About 
a hundred yards from this naff, we came upon a 
second, rather larger, but of the same external 
form and appearance; it contained three eggs. 
Although we saw seven or eight mounds more, 
only 'hose two contained eggs; we were too 
early; a week later, and we should have doubt¬ 
less found many more." 

The "Wongan hills, aecording to Mr. Gilbert, 
rise about thirteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Their sides arc clothed with a dense 
forest of eucalypti; and at their Imsa, extend¬ 
ing for many miles, is a thicket of upright bushy 
plants, so high m most parts that it. was impos¬ 
sible to see over their tops ; end so dense, that 
I he explorers, if separated a few yards only frofn 
each other, were obliged to utter loud signal- 1 
calls, to prevent their straying wide asunder.' 
Tins thicket is overshadowed by a curious 
species of dwarf eucalyptus, growing from fif¬ 
teen to thirteen feet in height, known to tho 
natives as the spear-wood; and of which they 
make their spears, diggihg sticks, etc. Tho 
whole formation is a line reddish iron-stone 
gravel, and this grajrcl is scratched up by the 
leipoa, in patches of great extent, in order to 
form the mound on which the eggs are to be 
deposited. 

According to tho observations of Mr. Gilbert, 
the interior of the mounds is composed of the 
finer particles of gravel mixed with vegetable 
matter, the fermentation of which produces a 
warmth sufficient for tho purpose of hatching. 

" Mr. Drummond, who had been accustomed for 
years to hotbeds in England, gave it as bis opi¬ 
nion that the heat around the eggs was about 80°. 
In the nests with eggs, the white ant was very 
numerous, making its little covered galleries of 
eanh around and attached to the shell, thus 
showing a beautiful provision of nature in pre¬ 
paring the necessary tender food for tho young 
bird as soon as it emerges from the shell. The 
largest mound I saw, and which appeared as if 
in a state of pireparation for eggs, measured 


45 feet in circumference, an if if rounded in pro¬ 
portion on the top, would have been fully five feet 
in height. I remarked that in all the nests not 
ready for the reception of eggs, the inside or ve¬ 
getable portion was always wfet, and cold, and J 
imagine, from the state of others, Unit the bird 
turns out the whole of the materials, tp dry before 
depositing its eggs and covering them up with 
tire soil. In all eases where I found eggs, the 
upper part of the mound was perfectly and. 
smoothly rounded over, so that any one passing' 
it without knowing the singular habit of the 
bird, might very readily suppose it to -be an 
ant-hill. Mopnds in this state always contain 
eggs, while those without eggs arc not only not 
rounded over, but have the centres so scooped 
out that they form a hollow.” 

The average weight of the egg is eight ounces. 
Mr. lloe, the surveyor-general, who examined 
several mounds during his expedition into the 
interior, found the eggs nearly ready to hatch 
in the month of November, their number being 
invariably Severn or eight. Mr. Gilbert, how¬ 
ever, was informed by another person of an 
instance in which fourteen were taken from oi.e 
mound. 

The flavour of the eggs of the leipoa is said to 
bo very similar to that of the eggs of the marine 
turtle, having, especially when mixed with tea, 
a peculiar roughness and earthy flavour. 

So wary is the leipoa, and so quick are its 
senses of sight and hearing, that the sportsman 
has little chance of observing it, much less of 
bringing his gun to bear upon it, even in places 
where it is abundant. If not quite nocturnal in 
its habits, it is at least crepuscular (twilight- 
loving), visiting its mound at sunset. The tracks 
on the dried sand of the swamps may be often 
seen as far as two miles from its breeding thicket, 
a proof that'the bird wart tiers far for the sake of 
procuring food, and does not confine itself to 
the brush around its nest. At the same time, 
so watchful and so cunning is the leipoa, that 
by the mbst patient aud cautious proceedings 
only can a sigot of it be obtained; a successful 
shot is much “more difficult to get. 

After what wo have said, it will not surprise 
our reader to know that a specimen of the leipoa 
is, to every museum, a valued acquisition. 


THE POWER OP MUSIC. 

I.—TJIF. OHOAHIST OP IMPSIC. 

[ADAPTED rxoa THE GEXMAN.j 

An autumn evening, full of indications of approach-, 
iug winter, had followed a dull, cool October day; 
misty forms glided over the fields, an icy wind 
rose and scattered the beautifully coloured leaves 
which dung with wearied energy iothe trees, and 
strewed them in the path of the hasty wanderer. 
All nature seemed to lie shrouded in an oppressive 
doud, or to be covered wi*h a mourning mantle; 
it was as if the voice of winter sonnded in the dis¬ 
tance, and told, in malicious whispering accents, of 
coining mournful days, of long dark nights, of icy 
wreaths and snow flakes. But in the town, which 
lay as it were coiled up in an extensive plain, it ap¬ 
peared more cheerful than without; the children 
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of men, in mockeryof autumn, bad retreated to 
their warm houses and cottages, and friendly rays 
of light streamed from all the windows, presenting 
> erti.ii> signs of comfort. It was about tire ) tar 
1732, and iieipsic, the town of which I speak, was 
surrounded by deep trenches, high walls, and 
stately lime ■trees. The houses were almost all 
high and narrow, with singularly pointed and 
projecting bow-windows; here and there on the 
roofs little towers were to be seen; the church 
towers, however, were by no means frequent. 
On this very October evening, the lit fie ‘light 
gleamej pccnlimly bright from tho organist’s 
bouse of the ancient Thomas School, close to the 
most splendid church in Lcipsic; aild many glad¬ 
some voices of men and children resounded, wbero 
a most loving peaceful family was assembled. 

At the heavy oak table in the middle of tho 
small room, ornamented with large dark cupboards 
and quaintly formed chairs, sat a man with an 
inipoi hint but rather rough curly wig, and in j 
plain black attire. His face was full and fresh, a 
grave kindly expression, played about the corners 
of his decided mouth, most beautiful and trans¬ 
parent was the brow, and the glaneo of his fiery 
black eyes bad an indescribable power. 

This lna/i of whom wc speak was the organist, 
Johann Sebastian Each, celebrated in the wliolo 
town on account of bis splendid performance on 
the organ. The good old folks of the town, how¬ 
ever, said of him, that he was a strange screeeh- 
owl, with whom ope could not get on ; and they 
often shook tlieir white heads thoughtfully at his 
marvellous figure and incomprehensible fantasias 
on the organ. Rut still not one could leave when 
the organist played; and one thrill after the other 
pervaded the hearers, when the most powerful of 
tones .rose' and resounded as if the walls of the 
ediliee would start and the feeble crowd of trem¬ 
bling mortals be buried under the full qf the ruins. 

To the right of the organist sat his wife, a 
strongly made woman, with, clear good features ! 
and kindly eyes, snow-wliile cap, and neck-hand- 
kerchief. Mie held her youngest son Chris- j 
topher on her lap, u hearty child of about three ' 
months. Several other healthy looking young j 
fellows loitered about their mother, eating baked j 
apples, and playing with their little brother. , 
Rack’s eldest son, Friedemann, a tall stately figure 
resembling his father, only without hiS'mild kind¬ 
liness, stood near the gigantic crackling stove, and 
looked thoughtfully at the noisy group of younger 
ones. To the left of the organist a young and | 
slender man, well dressed and with thick black , 
hair, had taken his seat; his soft, brown, pleasant- 
hioking face betrayed a singular resemblance to 
the strongly marked features of the head of the I 
lamily. Jt w? s Bank's second son. Philip Emanuel, i 
who had cou ie on a VM.it from Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,'after a long*and difficult journey, in order to 
surprise his jeloved family. Ho had just told his 
father about the new academy for musio which ho 
had established, and of .which he, together with 
Gluck, had the direction; he had also spoken much 
of the'diligi nee and talent of *his.sehohirs, and now 
drew some leaves of hi ft sic timidly from lii| pocket. 
Blushing, he placed them before the organist, with 
tho words;' "Dearest father, look whether it is 
worth anything.” 


[ It was a beautiful sonata, which old Bach rau 
through with moistening eyes, and a light move¬ 
ment of the fingers; then he put away the roll and 
said kindly : “ You will beeomo something in lime, 
my boy! only press diligently forward, relying on 
Divine help. Friedemann begins bravely too; he 
•plaj s by no means badly. I shall live to lmve 
great joy in you all. And the two eldest sons 
listened delightedly, ami smiled like children at the 
words of their beloved father, and thankfully 
pressed*hi»bauds. Suddenly there was a noise of. 
horses, and directly alfer a knocking at the little 
house door.** The two eldest sons .sprang fiom the 
room ahirmed, the children forgot their noisy play, 
the.mother turned pale. Bach alone remained 
clear-headed and quiet, saying: "How can you 
behave so F Has any one of us a bad conscience? 
Whatever will, let it come. Alter a lew minutes u 
postilion appeared, wearied and covered with mud ; 
lie came directly from the electoral metropolis, 
Dresden - , Inquired fof the ofganiet Sebastian Bach, 
and hamled him a noto from the powerful minister, 
tho npieh feared count Briihl. Tho clerk drew 
tho large oil lamp nearer, shaded his eyes a little 
with his bjjLiid, aqd read, Philip Emanuel politely 
offering the man a chair:— # 

“ My dear Organist! 

“ Our most gracious elector and sovereign, 
Augustus of Saxony and Poland, wishes to hear 
you, tho much celebrated and well-known organist, 
j Sebastian Baeh. You are to play on the 21.!h of 
: October, in the church at Dresden. Two days 
rafter the receipt of this a rojal carriage will fetch 
j you from laupsic, and convey" you to the metropolis. 
Prepare youftujff suitably, my dear Organist, for 
1 he great Jjonour. Commissioned by my gracious 
lord, I greet- you. 

(Signed) “ Count Buujii,.” 

• 

•Bach stood there for a long time thoughtfully; 
Shorn and repugnance combated in his features; 
Ids eyes glided from one beloved countenance to 
another. Friedemann aud Philip preserved a 
modest silence. 

“ Mr. Courier,” said the organist at length, 
slowly but decidedly, “ inform liis Excellency that 
I, Sebasfiun Baeh, orgrfhist of the Tlioimw School 
at Lcipsic, will fulfil the command of my prince, 
and will*come to Dresden.” . 

“ I should like to have some written document,” 
suggested the courier. 

“ Have not I, Sebastian Bacb, just given him my 
word ? Do you cousicfer me tone of those pledge- ’ 
breaking fellows, who may perhaps flourish in llm 
air of a court, and who are more firmly hound 
by a scrap of paper than by a word of truth once 
spoken ?” 

“ Dearest father,” said Philip Emanuel, sooth- 
ingly. • 

“ Bo quiet, my boy; you understand nothing 
abput it,” exclaimed his father hastily; and, turning 
himself to the courier, he continued more quietly : 

“ Now yon have your answer: should you relate all 
this to the court again, it will not trouble me.” 

The messenger had stepped hack some paces, 
white with surprise; Bach took hold of him by the 
hand, drawing him towards him, aud said kindly : 
“Now, this will boa wholesomo lesson for you; 
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will it not? Rut do hot think of it only in my 
house : the court is not the only thing to be con¬ 
sidered. And, now friend, will yon help ns with 
our suppi^r, and take a draught of beer with it ? I 
shall be very glad if you will.” 

The courier, somewhat embarrassed, took his 
leave at once, and the clerk resumed his seat.' 
Then his family pressed around him alarmed, and 
Gertrude his wife exclaimed, “Ah, my Rastian, 
will you go away into the wide world, away to 
►Dresden, into the great splpndour and pomp of that 
city of sin ? O, the long, long, terrible journey. 
No, husband, for your wile’s and children’s sake, 
you will not do that.” And then she wept hot 
tears, and threw herself sobbing on her husbtfnd’s 
neck. The children, seeing their mother cry, also 
began, and clung to their father’s coat; both the 
sons discussed the terrible letter, loudly and 
eagerly: in short, there was quitfc a tumult in the 
liltlc room. 1 , 

, At last the commanding voice of tho head of the 
family made itself heard above the'rest; the 
organist, cried out: “ Wife, take the silly fellows 
into the nursery. Only Friedcmann and Emanuel 
shall stay here. With this he shook off the 
screaming little ones like a lion, and the mother 
took the flock to the old nursfci 

Tho organist strode up and down the room, as 
his faithful wife, with moistened eyes, again took 
her place at tho table. 

“ i ou must not trouble yourself so much about 
the long journey, Gertrude,” snid he, mildly; 

look now, in a fortnight 1 shall be, if heaven 
does not order it otherwise, in my old nest again; 
and for the rest, I ha 1 - determined”—lie pointed to 
Friedcmann and Emanuel—“ to late these two 
with me to the metropolis; for once they shall see 
the gilded toys there, and, above all things, take 
good rare of their lather.” 

The sons thanked him with‘beaming eyes. 

| “ Yes, children,” continued he, “ we shall soop 

i strike with the pure and glorious voice of rcifl 
i melody upon the hearts of these children of the 
! world, so that they stretch forth their hands and 
secretly and humbly pray. Pater peccavi! And 
master llassc shall acknowledge that there are 
still higher and holier [ones than the sweet, 
luxurious melodies of Wales.” As he spoke these 
words, his face was lighted up, and his family 
looked upon him with an expression of boundless 
veneration. 

Soon afterwards he called out vigorously.- “ Now, 
mother, let tho noisy ones come in again, and 
bring ns the soup. The table was covered, a large 
! stone jug of frothing beer foamed at their father’s 
| side, a large loaf of bread was placed beside it, and 
now old Bach, after he had said a short grace, 
helped all with affectionate care, from the eldest 
downwards. In tho meantime, Gertrude helped 
i the soup, and all ate, talked, itnd laughed. 

I The next day the organist betook himself to the 
rector to obtain the necessary permission for the 
important journey. This was a disagreeable step, 
as the firmer avoided as much as possible eoming 
in contact with him. 

The vector and organist were by no means friends, 
i The former complained bitterly of the coarse beha¬ 
viour and the refractory ways of his subordinate, 
and Bach used often to accuse the rector, in re¬ 


turn, as entirely insensible fro' }ho power of melody. 
He could not rejoice in a gay llower; lie counted 
its stamens, examined its calyx, and then Hung it 
away. Even on the joyous birds and animals he 
only bestowed his attention when he would make 
experiments with poison, which was amongst his 
chief pleasures. Mankind was indifferent to him; 
he loved no single soul. He was, in a word, 
entirely unfit for his sacred functions. He had 
no relish for the performance of his refractory or¬ 
ganist, hut withdrew himself from his influence, 
while as'often as possible lie managed to draw 
the musician into some difficulty. He wofcld wil¬ 
lingly have displaced Bach, hut he stood alone in 
his dislike’, and other power than his was neces¬ 
sary to move such a rock; for masters and scholars 
looked in mute love and astonishment at the mighty 
conqueror of the pealing organ. 

Excited, Sebastian Bach now stepped into the 
study of this little tyrant, who drew himself up in 
his easy chair, and transfixod the advancing guest 
with his little grey eyes, as he asked peevishly, 
“ What grievance has the organist ? ” 

“ No grievance, sir,” interrupted Hack. “ I 
would only announce that I must commence a long 
journey to-morrow,- according to the command of 
our elector, and you will grant me a fortnight’s 
leave of absence." 

“ What do 1 hear?” said the rector, half breath¬ 
less with astonishment- and vexafinn. “ A long 
journey ?—must ?—elector P—and T have not been 
informed of it? Go away, Mr. Organist. It can¬ 
not be. T cannot do without you for the next 
month. Later, I will not put any hindranco in 
the way of your fulfilling your wishes." 

Bach’s frank countenance showed no trace of 
anger or emotion during this malicious speech: 
his wonderful eyes gazed stcdfastly at his opponent; 
but at last he said firmly and loudly, “ Give me, if 
you please,* rector, a decided answer. Will you 
give me a fortnight’s holiday ? ” 

“ No, no; and, for the last time, no,” cried the 
rector hastily. 

“ Very' well, then. I have only to inform yon 
that as the elector calls me I must go without 
your permission,” concluded the" organist, turning 
himself, and leaving the room of his enraged enemy 
with long strides, and without once looking round. 

r» 

Never before was assembled in the large and 
beautiful church of the splendid city of Dresden 
such a select'crowd of distinguished and fashion¬ 
able men and women, as on the afternoon of that 
day when the organist, Bach, from Leipsic, had 
promised to play on the organ there. The numc- 
rons cavaliers in their gay court dresses, tho splen • 
did women with the most brilliant ornaments of 
costly stufls and precious stonck, or the still moro 
charming freshness of yoifth, formed a striking 
and radiant circle, in the midst? of which was 
throned the kingly figure of Augustus of Saxony. 
The lorfn of the prince, now advancing in years, 
was not yet bent; lie carried his head loftily, but 
the features, the early beauty of which was only be¬ 
trayed by the finely marked nose and mouth and 
the outline of the chin, seemed sunken, and the fire 
of the large eyes was gone. Augustus conversed 
in a low tone with his favourite Druid, who, with 
the finished bearing of a man of the world, stood 
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at his side, and seeftjpd to listen with apparent 
deference to the words of his great master. Un¬ 
tamed pride, however, lay on that intellectual brow, 
unsatisfied ambition gleamed from those unquiet 
eyes, unmeasured love of s'.vay trembled about 
those chiselled lips. 

“Sio he wohld’on no account coine to court yes¬ 
terday evening, the strange old fellow ? ” whis¬ 
pered the elector, smiling. “ I will torment, liun 
all the more for- that as soon as the concert is over. 
1 will see him; he shall come to the supper aud 
to the ball.” , • 

Enibl bowed in silence. 

“ We are all excessively curious about the ce¬ 
lebrated organist,” continued the "prince ; the 
excitement shows itself in uvtry oue. Rut. quiet! 
there are three persons just appearing in the gal- 
leVv. Look, Uiiilil! Two young men are taking 
their seats modestly at the side. They havo in 
very deed kind frank faces.” 

“ Those are the two.eldest.sons of the organist, 
jour majesty,” remarked Jtruhl. 

At this moment tho tones ojj the organ rose 
high, aud like heavenly perfume it cleansed, so far 
as, music can do, all hearts from idle thoughts. A 
deep silence reigned, an inexpressible emotion per¬ 
vaded eaels breast, and every eye was raised towards 
heaven. A glorious prelude resounded like a lull 
and golden stream of heavenly melody, carrying 
the spirit of the listener on mighty waves, ever 
rising higher with the mighty swelling chorus, 

“ Hin fe’tc limit ist un-er Gott!” 

(“ A stionsf tower is our God.”) 

The great and noblo song of tho Protestant 
church floated down from the gallery. Rather 
.Rich repeated and accompanied each tone with a 
smile, lie celebrated at this moment the triumphs 
of his own.hqjoved church, like a laurel-wreathed 
conqueror. 'Hie subliinp melody penetrated the 
beautiful halls, aud was echoed with a power as if 
a countless invisible choir joined in tho song of 
praise. Then the fountain ot harmony welled up 
mi.re and more, as Rack’s spirit ro^c higher 
and higher. The thrilling tfines became increas¬ 
ingly subduing, aud ever mom wonderful. The 
volume of melody streamed forth stronger and 
stronger, and struck each soul of man in that as¬ 
sembly as if to shatter it with its overwhelming 
force. And now was seen the power i*f music over 
the human breast; the columns of that church 
seemed to totter; for it was as if the availing voices 
of a mighty multitude had raised themselves in 
penitential lamentations for sin, and cried for for¬ 
giveness ; as if an entire world had arisen and 
besought mercy. And ever and anon sounded 
\vith sweet distinctness the melody, 

. “.Kin i'.xtc ljiug iat unser Gott!” 

At last the wailings became softer and gentler. 
Notes, as if announcing sweet forgiveness, were 
poured forth. The lofty vaulting of the church 
seemed to the rapt audience to dissolve, and melody 
like the breath of spring and its intoxicating per¬ 
fumes tilled the spacious hall?. Sweet heart-warm¬ 
ing tones spoke of the joys of forgiveness which a 
pardoned soul experiences. Devout thanksgiving 
seemed n§xt to ascend in pure and holy strains, and 
at length superior, all-powerful, as from millions of 
glorified human voices, interwoven* with the joyous 


hallelujahs of the angels, rese the glorious song of 
victory, 

“Lin feste D.iig ist unser Gott!'' 

Tho tones of the organ ceased. Johann Sebastian 
Rack was still sitting at. tho organ with folded 
•hands; the light of genius illumined his face. Pale 
with gxciteraent, trembling with delight at the 
victory of their beloved father, his two soils stood 
beside him. Low murmurs tilled tho church. 
Then a side door in the gallery was opened, and the. 
elector appeared;"behind, following at a respectful 
distance, w?w seen his retinue, .Almost timidly, 
Augustus of Saxony approached the great man 
who sat so humbly before him, and who, absorbed 
in reverie, did not observe him. The elector 
scarcely ventured to disturb his reposing attitude. 
Rut at length he laid his hand softly on Radi's 
shoulder; tlio ovganist started, ro-c, aud looked 
at his prince with a frank smile. The great hdtrt 
of the master was stjjl fllled’with his subject. How 
should worldly might aud earthly splendour ven¬ 
ture tp approach at this moment of rapt enthusi¬ 
asm ! Even to find words from any of tho lan¬ 
guages of [lie eai-yi was painful to him. “ Gracious 
master,” said lie, after a long pause, “ the vojco of 
unseen worlds has pierced into your inmost soul, 
that I can seel Tell me, is it not a wonderful 
feeling, and is there not at the same time a strange 
uneasiness and trembling ? Tell me, is it not as if 
you were surrounded by sunshine ? Docs it .not 
bring you to look upon more beautiful, upon 
grander worlds than this little spot of dust? 
Does not the pomp of the world crumble iuto no¬ 
thing, in presence of this glorious splendour from 
above p ” • • 

“iiach,* answered the prince, with trembling 
voice, aud stepping nearer to him ; “ when I heard 
you play, it seemed to me the presage of my speedy 
death! Rut the tlmught came bcfoie my soul like 
! a*gentle spirit: it had lost its terrors. 1 did not 
| tremble at the sight as formerly, when 1 havo 
I Sometimes in quiet hours thought of the dark mys- 
i terious end of all men. Oh, master, might 1 but 
hear you in tho hour of death ! ” All! how many 
speak thus under the influence of music, and mis¬ 
take the soothing of the imagination tor that real 
devotional feeling wkith is not transient, but per- 
i nianenfc—which ends not iu excitement, but in 
solid fruits of righteousness. . 

Each answered not a word; lie regarded his 
royal lord with eyes which beamed with tender emo¬ 
tion. It was the triuyiph of his art complete. 

“ I cannot let you return. Each,” said the prince; 
kindly, “ until you have asked a favour.” 

“ You can give me nothing, my king," boldly 
replied the organist. “ I am richer than you ; but 
I thank you.” 

“ Still, you must think of your sons,” continued 
Augustus. * 

“ Well, certainly, most gracious master, if you 
would do something for Friedmann ”—whereupon 
he drew the blushing lad towards him—“ J should 
be glad of it. Rut on no account for the next two 
years; I need him myself too much at present; he 
is a capital engraver, and we are now working ut 
i tho Passion Music. My Philip,” nodding at his 
’ second son, “ has been already cared for by his 
I God; he is getting ou very tolerably. There- 
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foie, 1 ran only thank you, my moat gracious is leaving her moorings; in 'half-an-honr she has j 
prince.” | cleared the shipping. She is'a grand clipper, and | 

I The elector then dismissed the venerable master does everything in a dashing wav ; so more guns ! 
| with splendid promises for Friedmann’s future, are tired, and down rattles the anchor for the night, 
j gave his hand to both father and sons, and assured , All that night, the noise on'board, in the cabins, ; 
| each of his continued favour. The noblest cava- and between decks, was intense- Steamers and 


I liers pressed to accompany the guest, and assii 
; the humble clerk to hjs carriage with as tnycli 
j tenlion and care as if he were the mightiest ( 
| queror in the world. 


AT SEA IN A CLIPPER. 

After a two years’ residence in Melbourne, difring 
the most exciting period of Australian prosperity, I 
prepared to return to Old England. I had reached 
the shoros of the gold country in one of thosfe 
styong, teak-built, copper-fastene'd vessels, which 
have long been the pride of English merchants, 
and which readily gain a first class ticket at 
Lloyd’s. In spite of her comfortable arrange¬ 
ments, T had not forgotten the ennui of a vtoyage, 
stretching ns it did over a space of eighteen weeks, 
and 1 felt thankful that so fine a vessel as -the 
Toyahmail clipper ship, “ James Baines,” should 
belying at anchor in Hobson’ir -Bay, and advortiscd 
to sail at a period that admirably accorded with 
my own arrangements. A cabin was engaged, 
and a couple of days afterwards my affairs were 
settled, and my family safely on board. All was 
confusion on deck. She was to sail next morning, 
and nearly all the berths were engaged ; and now. 
the passengers were coming up alongside in 
steamers and small boats, with heap? of luggage, 
and crowds of friends to sec them ofi*. Every one 
appeared to have gathered together Ms friends 
and brought them with him. Only imagine 
nearly a thousand persons bustling about, bewil¬ 
dered at finding themselves iti everybody’s wav, 
grumbling at their rough usage, disputing about 
their berths, or bidding adieu to friends; more 
passengers and luggage coming alongside, hauled 
up. and thrown in dire confusion upon the deck ; 
anxious women, nervous and alarmed at the cry 
of “a box overboard!” sailors singing to the 
tune of 

“ Good hyp, my love, good live ; ” 

the loud commands f of the officers, the steamers 
puffing, the boatmen quarrelling and shouting, 
and, amidst all, the shrill signal whistle. Imagine 
all this, and a great deal more, and you may gain 
some notion of the slate of tilings on board. Late 
in the afternoon, we took in the mail. .Sailors are 
apt to be proud of the mail, becanse it gives the 
ship great importance—a few nautical privileges, 
amongst others that of being allowed to lire off 
guns in the bay. The steamer at length has dis¬ 
charged her bags and boxes’ol' letters; all are 
safely stowed in the mail room, and now the 
clipper must “ clear out ” from the shipping. 
Again the sailors’ song is heard above all other 
sounds, mingled with the noise of the capstan, 
and the pleasant clink of the huge cable as it 
slowly ascends. At last tho anchor, begirt with 
mud, rises above the water, and as the paddle of 
the tug gives its first evolution, two guns in 
quick succession are fired from our bows. She 


4 lighters had besieged the ship again long before 1 
. day-break, and came loaded with mails and cargo 
i- fsoin Adelaide and Tasmania. The deck was ] 
crowded with boxes, barrels, sheep, pigs, fowls, 1 
and geese, bales of wool, spars, and vegetables. 
One could not move about without danger, and it | 
was an adventure to steer from one end of Me ship 
to The other. _ Yet in a few hours wc must weigh 
anchor! 'Time flies in spite of the confusion, the 
. tugs are alongside according to appointment, and 
tho “ James Baines ” must commence her voyage. 
There is no time for hauling now; so the goods j 
are pitched up, and thrown on deck in reckless \ 
haste; the captain is on board, and soon the noble ; 
ship is under weigh- Of course, the royal mail i \ 
ninc-pounders are again in requisition, and the I; 
i shores re-echo her farewell greeting ! 
i The Lip* have to tug hard to keep up with ns ; j | 
, they puff and blow prodigiously, and look ready ,to j | 
i explode with excitement; for, even with her main ! 

sail clewed, the clipper glides through the waters i 
. without noise and with scarcely a ripple under her j 
\ bows. Ships passing, cheer us merrily ; the blue 1 
, sea smiles under the reflection of a pure Australian 1 ; 
| sky, and all around seems to give us hope for the ' 

! future. Three hours’ steering brings us to 1’urt i 1 
i Phillip Heads, and anxiously does tho pilot direct j 
the helmsman as he clears the banks and shallows. |! 
. The musts of several sunken vessels are visible 
above the waters, like gloomy sport res warning us 
; of the perils of this dangerous harbour. 

| And now, free from the tog, with'a fair wind 
just sufficiently on the quarter to fill her canvass, i 
. the clipper flies on her homeward truck. The sails j 
loosed and yards square, she Unfolds her beauties. 
Fresh sails, one by one, are hauled up — maintop j 

gallant, sky-sail, ah ! and even moonsail too, adorn j 

■ her main mast, wlr’cli rises nearly two hundred I 

feet from the deck. Booms are run ont and j 

: geared, and studding sails stretch far over the sides ! 
of the ship, like huge wings. Her jibs, staysails, j 
and even ringtail, are puffing in the breeze. All 
the wind that comes within her reach she snatches • 

1 from the gale to speed her on, and right nobly 
does she use her help. The tng, almost exhausted, 
i is left a mete, speck upon the waters. Cape 
Otway looks grim in the distance, and by night 1 
! we are fairly out to sea, ami elcar of the promon- i 
tories of the mainland. j 

And now poor Jack lias hard work and little, 
rest. Additional pay induced him to sign articles 1 
in a clipper ship. Jack is a true Englishman; ■ 

| and although the engagement was a voluntary 
! one on his part, lie always grumbles. Light f 
| work, or heavy work, it is all the same: he does 
! not like work at all. If a breeze springs up, and 1 

■ he has to pull somewhat ii>a hurry, all the driving | 
of the captain will not induce Jack to pull tho 
rope until the burden of his song indicates the 
proper tiipe. He pulls to a tune, and he does not 
believe in pulling in any other way. It is pleasant 

at sea to hea« the sailors’ songs. In the midnight 
hour, they have a peculiar charm; some have even 
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a melodious air; but lev will boar a closer scrutiny. 
Tiie clmrus lias a charm for the ear, but the 
words of the song sometimes disgust it. If .Tack 
is lazy, or sleepy, or indifferent about what lie is 
doing, he does not’sing ; *a silent pull is a feeble 
pull. In roiij^h winds and heavy seas, it is always 
cheering to hear {lie song, because we know Jack 
is then doing' his best. Up bound the sails amidst 
the dangers of a storm, in the bitterest cold, ift 
midnight gales*—up they cheerily lly, to the 
tune of • „ 


“ IT,mi hors, hnnri / ” or, 

’• Haul the howling, tile howling haul 

the pull and the tug being unanimously given 
with the utterance of the last word. There is 
more singing in a clipper than in any other ship, | 
because there is more work* to do. So bard j 
indeed is the work, that it is rarely the crew ship | 
for a second voyage in the same craft. The secret i 
of a speedy voyage lie,* muoli in the care with j 
which every breath of wind is caught and turned 
to good account. Economy in. wind, ever so 
trifling, make’ up in the run something worth log¬ 
ging m the end. Saving of labour is never 
thought of on board a clipper ship; no matter if 
all hands have to hoist up sails that will scarcely 
gain a knot an hour. Jack grumbles fearfully as 
lie turns out of his bunk. In vain lie looks for 
calms, steady breezes, or trade winds for rest; 
there is thou but little alteration in llie sails ; but 
Jack must not be-idle. The rigging has to be 
repaired, the masts scraped down, the stajsbraced 
up, the gea<- and tackle overhauled, the sails 
patched, and the ship painted. Faint-pots, grcasc- 
pols, pitch-pots, and tar-puts arc in active requisi¬ 
tion, oh deck, below, and aloft. Picked men arc 
set to fancy work ; to make, with curious cunning, 
caps lor the knots on the rigging, or covers for 
the capstans, with such ‘pretty devices in fine 
drawn canvass work add flowing fringe, as many 
a fair worker in crochet inighUenvy. 

With a strong wind on her quarter, and running 
freely on her course, how the vessel hounded through 
the water! It was a marvellously grand sight 
to seo her spreading twelve thousand yards of 
cam ass to the gale, as if in very defiance of its 
rage. To keep in her merry track, even the fleet 
albatross, . 

“ Cleaving swift bis airy path,” 

lias scarcely time to make his usual evolutions. 
Mother Carey’s chickens flutter alter her in aston- 
idiinent, and leave lies in despair. Black fish and 
porpoises find it sharp work to sport around her 
bows. They come in shoals, and, as they are wont, 
attempt to skip ahead, but anon give up the sport. 
Struck by her cutwater, some leave streaks of blood 
behind tlfein. * Like'a thing bewitched, the clipper 
madly flies before the STiud ; tho wind indeed is 
almost spent before it overtakes her. She lightly 
skips be tore a ten knot breeze; she laughs at halt 
ag.de; a wind bowling on at the rate of’thirty 
miles an hour puts her in her glory. Give her 
fair notice and timely start, and she can brave the 
angry wind; but white, squalls and black squalls 
are the shabby tricks of Boreas that put l\-r in a 
fluster, and make her tremble lor her reputation. 
Often were ships ahead astonished as wc%verliaulcd 
them. One morning a bonny brig appeared in tho 


distance before ns ; the win'd was blowing half a 
gale, yet we were running on with studding and 
staysails set, with flying jib, and sky-sails puffing 
at the mast-head, in true clipper style. Nobly she 
ran her course. Looking at the lirig before ns, it 
was said that it would be three hours before wo 
Could overhaul her. A stern chase, as (he sailors 
say, is a long chase, and tennniles ahead is. a good 
three hours' start. Even with the aid of the glass, 
she looked a wee little thing on the edge of the 
water. Crrfivded as ony clipper was, yet on ♦ hey * 
press the shrouds ropes pulled by twenty pair of 
bands, stidlufated by the songs of twenty lusty 
voices, hoist- and unfurl more canvass to the breeze, 
and the towering masts reverberate to their enor¬ 
mous pressure. “ Haul up the maintop-gallant 
studding sail! ” roared the mate; and up it went, 
plunging with every gust of wind. And now in 
full dress, and pefilons trim—with the forecast^ 
crowded wjth eager and excited passengers—she 
speedily, pears the bw‘g. It was surprising lion* 
quickly llie sails, the masts, tho rigging, and the 
hull became distinct to the naked eye, and yet 
half an hour had not elapsed since we first caught 
sight of her. Shfehod nothing about her clipper¬ 
like, she was double-reefed, and evidently neurons 
about the gale. In.An hour we overhauled her; 
as we approached; we were regarded with astonish¬ 
ment ; perhaps they thought we were the Flying 
Dutchman on a long cruise, or some war vessel in 
search of a prize ; for the brig altered her course, 
and steered right away from us. Up went our 
ejisign—our invitation for a Utile nautical chat; 
bnt she was coy, and pretended not to see us. She 
slunk away suliamed, and even preferred being 
unreported to being reported ns seen sailing before 
a favourable wind with reefed top sails, by a ship 
in full sail, who had seen her ahead and left her 
far astern within the space of an hour! Is not 
this, by the way, a lesson on the voyage of life P 
# jlnt the “cracking,” "pressing on," “ go-a- 
liepd ” tactics of clipper sailing are fraught with 
peril, as the sailors sing— 

“ She is bound to go all nielli, 

She is bound to go all day ; ” 

and she doe9 so, without much thought of what 
is before her. Slio is under contract for sixty-five 
days, and all beyond that time incurs a heavy line. 
The officers were in high spirits in strong winds 
and galea, but grew nervous in calms. Speedy 
travelling is pleasant in a clear sea; but it is no 
joke to be flying in a fmmv squall in the ice regions, 
or making land in a f og; yet so it was with us. 
One morning, before rounding Cape Horn, a reflec¬ 
tion in the heavens bespoke the vicinity of ice. It 
was on our starboard bow, and curtained from our 
view by a thick haze. The glass fell several de¬ 
grees. All were eageyly looking in the direction 
of the berg; but the mist grew thicker still. Tho 
quick eye of the captain saw that a squall was 
conring fast upon us ; but coming up light aft, and 
the ship lying well in her course, he was not the 
man to take in sail, although we had our studding 
sails set, and were in flic neighbourhood perhaps 
of whole continents of ice. Almost quicker 
than we eould think about it, the squall whistled 
up with frantic speed, bringing mist and snow 
along with it. Impelled by the sudden gust, the 
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dipiH-r bounded f>‘> like a startled fawn. Decks 
anil" rarghitr were covered with snow, the water 
(lew from her bows like cataracts of loam. We 
could not see a quarter of a mile before us, and yet 
we were spinning 1 on at the rate of twenty knots 
an hour ; and so sharp was the chase between the I 
ship and the squall that it was a full hour before 1 
tin- latter swept ahead of us, and then, as ,it gra¬ 
dually left ns behind, we beheld astern the dim 
outline of a vast field of ice. We had evidently 
passed close to this frozen inass. To 11 e it seemed 
a rash and perilous venture'; we had plainly 
courted danger from which alone the providential 
care of Him who holds the sea in his hands had 
saved us. . | 

Sixty-eight days we had been at sea, and now a ‘ 
sharp look-out is kept for laud. Thick mists and 
fogs lower in clouds before us, and look much like 
distant mountains. Even seamen, grown old on ; 
the water, were more than once deceived. For ; 
three days the captain had ngt been ablef to. “ take j 
(he sunand we were rattling on, igfi^’rant of j 
our position, except by dead reckoning. 'Jtough i 
weather had evidently prevailed, for in the gloom ! 
of the night we passed the hull of a vessel, and in 
the morning stray spars and planks at intervals. 

The evening of the sixtv-nv^th day closed in a 
drizzling ha/v fog. A sharper lg.ok-out now than 
ev or, for by dead reckoning we must be in the chops 
of St. George’s channel, and yet no signs of land! 
.Right at the jib boom head a man was set to watch ; 
three on the forecastle, and men in each boat kept 
their vigils. On the poop, along the bulwarks, aud 
on the fore-deck, the passengers strained their eyes! 
ahead for the first outline of land. Nine, ten, 
eleven o’clock, aud yet nothing' itecn but fog! 
Passengers became timid, and even seafaring men 
thought it rash to tear along in full sail we scarce 
knew whither ! iiut she bad lost four days lino 
already. Eight bells, aud midnight passed with¬ 
out making land. Tired with watching, me 'by 
one tho passengers descended, vyet and shivering, 
to their berths. At two bells all had retired sate 
one. He made several attempts to “ turn iu " but 
nervousness or anxiety sent him on deck again, 
and although the small cold rain fell fast, he 
mufiled himself up and resumed his watch. At 
halt-past two he went again to his berth, and had 
pavtly undress^ I when he felt his anxiety return. 
A few minutes and Jie was once more on deck, and 
as he approached the men on the look-out, the mate 
exclaimed, “ What, up again 1 It’s not much use, 
you won’t see land in this fog.” “ Look ! ” was 
tho startling reply :* “ there it is right ahead! ” 
And true enough it was, in fearful proximity ; not 
half a mile before us there loomed the ISkellik 
lights, like huge glaring balls of tire through the 
fog. Never shall I forget the confusion, bustle, 
and excitement of that perilous time. It requires 
some little acquaintance witk nautical affairs to 
understand the danger of “ wearing ” so large a 
Bhip under full canvass, and making land at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour. Again we beheld 
an especial evidence of providential care. The 
clipper, noble as she was in her sailing qualities, 
was a difficult one to turn ; she had scarcely on any 
previous occasion “ answered ” the first time, and 
jet now, when all was confusion on board, with no 
assistance from passengers, she turned round, as 


one of the sailors said, “likea duck,” leaving tho I 
frowning Skelliks at her stem. Men who never I 
prayed, much before, prayed then, and thaukeil God 
for their deliverance. 

A SONG ANI) ITS AUTHOR. 

Carolina Oliphant was born in the old mansion I 
of Gask, in tho county of Perth, on the 10th of ! , 
July, 1700. She was the third daughter and fifth 
child of Laurence Oliphant, of Gask, who hail 
espoused his cousin Margaret Robertson, a daughter 
of Duucan Robertson, of Stvnan, and his wifi 1 , a 
daughter of the fourth Lord. Nairn. The estate of 
Gask escaped ■forfeiture during the rebellion of 1713, 
but the lather of Carolina did not renounce the 
Jacobite sentiments of his ancestors. He named 
the subject of this sketch Carolina, in honour of 
Prince Charles Edward ; and his prevailing topic 
of conversation was the reiterated expression of Lis 
hope that “the king would get his ain.” He 
would not permit the names t>f the reigning monarch 
aud his queen to be mentioned in liis presence; 
and when impaired eyesight compelled him to seek 
the assistance of his family in reading the news¬ 
papers, he angrily reproved the reader if the 
“ German lairdie and his leddy ” were designated 
otherwise than by the initial letters “ K. and Q.” 
This extreme Jac.obitism, at a period when the 
crime was scarcely to be dreaded, was reported to 
George ill, who is related to have confessed his 
respect for a man who had so consistently main¬ 
tained his political sentiments.” j 

The attainder of the Naira family was removed 
in 1821, by an act of parliament passed on the 
strong recommendation of George iv, who had 
learned, when in Scotland, that the song, “ Tin* 
Attainted Scottish Nobles,” was the production of 
Lady Nairn, the Miss Oliphant just named. 

Lady Naira’s gifts to public charities were muni¬ 
ficent, and her efforts were constantly directed to 
promote the spirituaj interests as well as the tem¬ 
poral comforts of her countrymen. 

In her 7t>th year she wrote the following touch¬ 
ing air, the sentiments of which can, however, only 
fully be echoed by those who find themselves pre¬ 
pared for the eternal world. 

WOULD YOU BE YOUNG AGAIN? 

Would j on 1st j cuing again ? 

So vc ould not I ; 

One tear to memory given, j 

Onward I'll hie. 

Lite’s ciai k flood forded o'er, 

All Imt at rest, on slime, 

Say. would you plunge once moie, 

With home so nigh t 
If you might, would you now 
lietrace your way r 
Wandei through stormy av ilds, 

Fumt aud astray ? ’ 

Night's gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all teaming red, 

Hope smiles around us shod, 

* Heavemvaid—away. 

Where, then, aic those dear one, 

Our joy and delight ? 

I)tar and mine dear though now 
Hidden funn sight. 

■“ Where they li’joiee to he, 

There is the land tor me; 

N'j, time, fly speedily ; 

Come, life and light. i 
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ev i.i 1 . : walks,” said, Margaret; and she lagan to peared to Allan Grant to'bo of unrivalled sweet- 
;itmost rapturously ol the beauties of Cromer. 1 ness, especially the closing tines— 


jjrf .Ulan was not an attentive listener; he was 
linking of the pursuit of his sister’s companion 
Into . liu draper’s shop, and felt ghul that Margaret 
w ;>s ignorant how little he needed an introduction 
to J'Mith. < 


• “ There shall no tempests blow, 

No scoiriling noontide heat; 

Thrie shall he no rtioro snow, 

No weary, wandering feet.” 

Sing that ouro more,” said (bo sick man ; and 


It uat a pleasant walls that the trio topic down again the tones were heard. Then a pause, soo¬ 
the thyme-scented lulls; and nil too soon,as Allan Lceeded by the beautiful and solemn words of that! 
Grant thought, they arrived at the door of Mrs. j consoling hymn, which has sounded in many a |ick 


Meadows’ lodgings. ,< ' j 

“ You must allow us* to see you home, Miss j 
Arundel,” said Margaret, recalling., the beach 
seme; ‘‘and to-morrow my brother will call on ! 


rttcucu fjv tifu uiiiuimu tiuu wvtus ui iiiiiw 

consoling hymn, which has sounded in many a |ick 
and dying chamber— 

*' . " Rock of Airr=, cleft for me, 

Li t me hide my self in thee." ■ 

Allan Grant, blessed tlfc unseen fiir.gi-r, whose 


Mr. Arundel, if you please, lfc was wishing cnly voice appeared to exercise so powerful a charm, not 
to-day that he had some one to come in and chat only on the poor sufferer, but on himself likewise. 


with him.” 


The singer was Edith Arundel. No doubt of it; 


“ To-morrow, I shall be very happy, but not to- and lie stood alihost spell-bound. The shining 
night; and I think I should prefer 3 on not accom- pathway on tho ocean; the calm summer sky. with 
(Laming me home. Ho would see you from the its few floating clouds, pure and white as angels' 
window, and he might be vexed if I Were not to wings; all combined to make the ground on which 
•ask you in, which would be sure to catae him a he stood enchanted; and he thought, “ Well, of a 
bad night.” , truth, 

There was a decision in the young lady’s tono ‘ find sent his singers upon earth, 


‘ find sent his singers upon earth, 
wlm b forbade remonstrance: and, accordingly, With songs of sadness ami of mitth; 

bidding the brother and sister good'evening, the That they might touch the hearts of men, 

fair •vision was soon out of flight; and Allan and Au<1 l)rill S t,10ln hack to heaven ng.-in.’ ” 

Margaret were obliged to content themselves with Ho was, however, soon brought back to earth 
the i omparatively flat companionship of the old by a shrill, disagreeable voice calling out- 
lcdics within. They so beset Allan with questions “ Do yon wish the fowl warmed or cold for vonr 
about news, that ho longed for solitude and quiet; supper, Mr. Claude?” and then, ‘‘Oh! Miss 
arid, earlier than wns agreeable to any of the Edith, this is murder, and nothing short of it, j 
party, lie pleaded weariness and betook himself to sitting with the window open, and the chill night 
the iiolel, leaving Mrs. Meadows and Miss Kath£- air blowing on your brother.” And down came 
rine in a state of perplexity ns to the canso of his tho window wiih a crush, and Allan Grant from 
silence and abstraction, and liis neglect of a very the clouds, as, inwardly abusing Keren-liappuclt, ho , 
fine crab which bad been procured foi^his especial retraced his way to the hotel, and dreamed of the Ty- 


gralification. 

The ocean was in ono of its calmest moods; the “ Allan, did you see any shrimps this morning ? ” 
suiu et had left a hush upoi\ its bosom, with his said Mrs. Meadows, at'the breakfast table, on the 
farewell rays; and. now tho moon had fite.nped following day. * ‘ 


rolcse Evening Hymn, and of the beautiful singer. 


forth in its still, cold solemnity, tracing a pamwf.y 
of quiet glory far away into the watery descit. 


" Shrimps, my dorr grandmother ? no.” 

" And I asked you so particularly last night to 


Allan Grant suddenly forgot his fatigue as lie look out for tho shrimpers: how absent you are, 
stood on tho cliff, and the temptation was irre- Allan!” , 

sistible to stroll a little while on its brink before “ I am very sdrry, grandmother, but I certainly 
retiring to rest. Ho walked slowly on, his forgot the shrimps, and, moreover, I slept late." 
only companionship that 1 of his own thoughts. Miss Katharine looked hard at Allan. Could 
until he arrived at the last bouse on the cliff, he havo joined any billiard or drinking party ? 
the windows of which were open, although IIo was irt a wonderful hurry off on the previous 
the blinds were drawn, for the night was still and evening. Aunt Katharine was given to entertain 
sultry. these unpleasant surmises; bat Allan was too open 

A cough—that wearing, backing, constant at- to allow her to surmise long, and he told the ladies of 
. fcndnnt on consumption—attracted his attention, the musical treat which he bad enjoyed cm the cliff. 
It was succeeded by heavy sighs and sounds, ex- “Yes,that was Edith Arundel" said Margaret; 
pressivo of suffering and exhaustion, whilst the sea "nothing seems to soothe Mr. Arundel like her 
kept up its ceaseless and musical murmur, which voice, lie says it has the effect which Napoleon 
bad in it something inexpressibly mournful to always declared that of Josephino to cxeivise over 
Allan, as bo reflected that one unseen and a strnn* him ; for Edith’s voice is sv/ect ns Josephine's.” 
ger to him was perhaps startling very near the “She will sing herself to death," said Mi.-,. Ka- 
brink of that narrow sea which we must all cross thnrino; ‘‘sbo quite spoils him, that is my opi- 
to immortality. ‘‘Sing fo me, Edith,” at length nion. Invalids, like children, are none the happier 
tho hollow voice of the invalid said : and the song for potting.” 

began, low at first and somewhat tremulous, but “I don't think she pets him, Miss Meadows; 
gaining strength and fulness as it proceeded. The i but sbo loves him so very dearly, that her tender- 
; ong was not new nor fashionable; but, sung plain- ne=s may seem excessive. ‘ AVe will call there at 
lively by a rich aud extremely beautiful female twelve /clock, Allan; and you might take our 
Vvice, those simple and touching words of Mrs. grandmother a drive, will you ? ” 

Hciuans, in tlio “Tjrolcoo Evening Hymn," ap- j Allan complied; but lie folt that be should bo 
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|! '.cry {•ltul when noon* v/as come; and Margaret, 
j! having promised to call on Edith alter breaklast, 
i went by herself to the dill', Allan envying her her 
j woman’s rights in this instance, and wishing ho 
| could have formed sryne excuse to accompany her. 

1 There was trouble on the young brow when 
Margaret cnte»cd*tlic little silting parlour, where 

I Edith wan sitting r,loner. Her brother had passed 
' • a restless night, and was not yet dnwn-stair.j. 

Letters lay on the table, and Edith’s eyes were 
i tisirlhl as she read them. 

“i sometimes think, Miss Grant,” ^tfc #aid, 
i “ that. it # is strange why troubles and perplexities 
; never come alone. The post lias brought me 
j abundance of food for thought. Hero, are my 

II troubles; you won't think it lircsomo if I talk 
i abed them, will yonP” 

! j “ Certainly not; I like to lioflr people’s troubles, 
i It makes me feel less useless in the world.” 

I “Hero is a lettter from Ely: it is from my 
aunt there. She undertook the cb.irgo of poor 
papa during onr nWn’ee, for*his prescuoo seems 
to fidget and irritate Claude, now that ho is ill. 

! I think I told yon what a pet tort wreck my 
j dear father is. Then one shrinks from bringing 
j hini to now places and new people; where he has 
j; been know and respected in his better days it is 
j! different. Aunt Ferro undertook the charge of 
! I him moat willingly, and now she 13 weary of it, 
Jj ami says that he will not sleep nor cat; that her 
,! girls arc coming home from boarding-school, and 

II eha w ants to take ^hem a pleasure trip. She talks 
:; of coming here to Cromer, and wants to induco 
J j mo to let her bring papa.”—There was a pause. 

| “ Would \ our brother so very much dislike it ?” 

“ Tnckv'l he would; but papa would disliko it 

■ * wovte* Resides, expense is an object; wo must 

then get larger lodgings; and in every way the 
plan is nndurable, fie would bo pertcctly con* 

1 tent if either Cere or I returned. Tho question 
is, who shrill it be B Claude is very dependent on 
Cire for many tilings; his choking must be done 
i beautifully, and, I sometimes think, ns only she 
could do it. If sho leave, I must only engage a 
girl to do such work as I cannot actually do, and 
that must bo the plan, for he would dif^s ill, 1 fear, 

■ without my company as Care’s cookery - .” 

J “ But can you cook P" 

| “Not so well as Care, certainly; but I have 
made many things for sick people.* Mamma 
j would have thought as soon of omitting to teach 
us to write, as to let us grow up ignorant of little 
I kitchen arts.” 
j “ l)o you like it?” 

j “ No, l do not like it in itself ; but I like the 
j pleasure it gives. For a long timo before my 
i mother died, she never ate any beef-tea or arrow- 
1 root but. what I mjde." 

i “ lint don't you £]}ink you will find your 
| brother less easy* to please? I heard him find 
fault with some beautiful jelly that Care sent up 
i only yesterday.” 

“ Very likely he will find fault with mine; but 
bis finding fault without*cause will not worry me, 
and il*l do the best I ran, whirl] of course L shall, 
I don’t see why I should be nervous or dis¬ 
tressed.” j 

“I still‘think you had better not send Care 
home.” 


: “ Do you? But then, v.'hat will ho do for a 

. companion P Poor Care! she does not read 
1 without spelling, and \\i»h tho kindest intentions 
in the world, 1 think sometimes she ia, not the 
most suitable possible of nnr; es. But I must fix 
soon, and I think t will not n-’k him first.” 

, “ Indeed ! would ho not like to be consulted ?” 

“ I don’t think consulting inva'i.ls doer much 
good. ‘They are for the time children, and their 1 

inind-i are in no state to judge. 1 generally tell | 

Claude vh<;n a thing is fixed, but Erbium put on 
him tho trouble nf fixing; and ho is, after all,* 
better satined, in nine eases out. of ten, than 
when he is consulted. I must call Cave and tell 
her.. I don’t anticipate she will he very manage¬ 
able. Old servants never loso tho impression 
that the children of tho family are babies.” 

Caro enme. She ntndo a thousand difficulties; 
set very little vqlno on Miss Arundel’s cooking, • 
mul as little on her nursing; was sure that afc\ 
Arundel -her* master had better bo removed to 
Crmner’.wv else that Tllisa Edith had better go In 
bim ; tlifcn sho was equally positive that she herself 
could not make Mr. Claude happy, and that Edith 
could not make his soups and roast his fowls. It 
was very will for Miss Edith to talk of getting n 
girl—she who had never seen a servant girl in 
her life, and had nf&nys had good old servants (o 
wait on her; buff girls wanted teaching: and that 
wasn’t eo bad, but that Miss Edith really didn’t 
know wVp.t she would have to teach. Sho would 
find it a hard matter to be rung for jnst ns her 
milk wa 3 on the boil, ns Mr. Claude rang every 
day in liis life. Indeed, she so magnified tho evils i 
of burnt milk, scorched fowls, over-boiled eggs, 
and thick jelly,^hat a less hold spirit than that of 
Edith’s would have sunk; but Edith Arundel, 
although mily humble-minded, bail abundance ot 
self-reliance of tho right sort, and sho quietly 
said 

« All this is ver/ true, dear Care, and I dare 
stylMiall miss yon even more than I expect; 
bat when there firo two evils, don’t yon think, 
instead of making both worse by groaning over j 
them, it is better to choose tho least ? I think 
the least would bo for yon to go and take charge 
of dear papa and the house nt Ely, ami 1 will do 
what I can here. Go<h does not ever put. work 
into onr hands without giving those hands 
strength to do it. I am not nfraiil to ho left, ami 
I am sure Claudo will like the plan best. Wo 
will settle it then, Care, that you shall go by tho 
mail to-morrow. I will write and tell them so 
directly.” . 

Caro did not look pleased; but sho would liavo 
been equally discontented had Miss Arundel made 
any other arrangement, and Margaret saw the 
wisdom and value of a decided character. 

Whilst slie went to assist her brother to dress, 
Margaret ran to Bge Mi's Harte, a lady whose 
name was but another name in Cromer for Help, j 

She was a true help: whether it were to sit up j 
with a .sick neighbour—rieli. or poor, it mnttered j 
little to Alisa Harte, except that in the latter case I 
her step was always tho lighter; or to wean a 
poor woman’s baby; or to teach a young servant 
girl, going to her first pi see, the practical duties 
ot a servant; or to find servants for those who 
needed them; or to take in those who were out of 
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pliirei; or to tench the ignorant or comfort the 
1 sorrowful. What would Cromer do without Hiss 
,1 I fart t ? She was not a busy-body—a quality 
, | which we are too apt to attach to single ladifcs of 
, I a certain age ; oh no, Miss Harte had too much 
; useful business on hand to have any time for 
i gossip; and it was no less extraordinary than 
true, that she never seemed to know any evil of 
cither residents or loflgers, but was of that?class of 
charitable beings wlio “ hope all things.” 

Miss Haite was therefore the best person to 
• apply to tor a young servant; and, accordingly, at 
the door of her house, which was aj,qo great dis¬ 
tance from the" cliff. Miss Grant presented herself. 

| One would have thought, from Miss Harte’s 
countenance and manner, that her applicant’s* busi¬ 
ness was the only thing she had on hand, and 
that the strangers wero persons whom she had 
known and loved for years ; so thoroughly did she 
t^row her whole soul into the business, and such 
true interest did sheJecl in the cas£. .She could 
«ot, she said, at once think*of a girl, site should 
like to send into a sick house; but shl would 
consider, and they should certainly have'ono by 
night. 

W’hen Margaret was gone; she \>ut on her 
| bonnet, lined and trimmed with white, (Miss 
j Jlarte always wore white, anfi*it became her well,) 
i and went from house to house t6 see the mothers 

I of the girls she had in view, and to learn from 

! them, before taking them from the school, if they 

j would like such a place for their children. For 

i Miss llarte was a wise woman, and she knew 

I I that, generally speaking, a situation with a young 
|I inexperienced mistress was not the best start in 
I i life for a young untaught servant ^jirl. At last 
j she settled the matter to her satisfaction ; and a 
j; rosy-faced little maid of fifteen yeaA was duly 
j i engaged, and instructed to present herself at 

Mr. Arundel's lodgings at the hour of six o'clock 
that evening. ' \,, 

, Allan Grant made lu‘s appearance long'-kefoce 
Margaret’s return, and Mr. Arundel was only just 
down-stairs. He looked faint and exhausted, and 
the change appeared to Allan very marked since 
their journey from Norwich a month since. He 
was delighted with the prospect of a drive in the 
; afternoon, however, and „yct more so to make 
, Allan’s acquaintance. 

j Margaret came in just as the call was ever and 
, Allan was preparing to depart, with the promise 
' of bringing up the pony carriage at three o’clock. 

“Will you walk with us this evening?" asked 
, Margaret; but she w^s sorry the monjent the words 
had escaped her, for Edith quickly answered 

“Oh no. 1 have a great deal to settle with 
1 Care to-night-—lessons to take, and accounts to 
j mako up, besides settling in my new little maid." 
j Claudo interposed : “ Absurd! I shall expect 
Miss Grant, if you please, that you will call on my 
i sister as usual for a walk. Nonsense! Edith; you 
will be as pale as a lily soon, beside being, as you 
\ are, thin as a lath.” „ 

| Allan could not but rejoice, and so the matter 
was settled. 

The old ladies were going out to tea that night; 
and the afternoon having been pleasantly passed 
' by Mr. Arundel in a drive to Felbrigg, he was 
j quite prepared to give Ids sister up, when at seven 


o’clock Allan and Margaret came to remind her of 
the promised ramble. * • 

Edith was guide, and a pleasanter one Allan 
thought there could not be. They took the road 
to Northrepps, that sweet ^old English village, 
with its scattered cottages, pear trees, and ivy- 
covered farms, snug residences, and fine old grey 
church. Edith was quite at hoW among them 
all, and her beautiful face woro an expression of al-. 
most childish joy, as she recognised some of the 
familiar haunts of her early days, many of which 
she.mftl passed in an old farm-house in the ad¬ 
joining village of Southrepps. 

“ I seem alniost to know what sort of a child 
you were," said Margaret, as Edith stopped before 
the gate of the quiet village churchyard, and 
looked longingly, and a little disappointed to lind 
it locked. . 

“ I don’t think you ean fancy me a child cither. 
Miss Grant; I was so very merry and light-hearted 
then.’’ 

“And you are not very 13011 now, I think,” said 
Allan, “judging by my intercourse with you." 

“ Oh no; but gaiety is passed away. I have 
been l»-a sobering school since then. Look at 
those healthy, light-headed children,” she added, 
anxious to turn the conversation fjom herself; 
“do they look as if they ever could bo sorrow¬ 
ful?” 

“ No, but they are not particularly beautiful, I 
cannot but think that we look in vain in our 
villages for the rustic beauty described by talo 
writers and poets. Look at those children, indeed ! 
what heavy, mere animal faces they have. Our 
town children are infinitely more intelligent and 
taking.” 

“ Books are not often true pictures of life, I am 
afraid. Authors are too apt to draw life accord¬ 
ing to their own imagination, rather than after 
nature.” 

Allan was afraid Edith Arnndel was too matter- 
of-fact, and yet he could not but be interested in 
her conversation, it was not sparkling liko that 
of Annie Ashton ; there was less poetry—none, 
indeed, but tbe poetry of truth; and yet he waa 
conscious t^'at itidid him good to hear her talk. 

She is very different from the ideal I had drawn, 
thought Allan, as Edith and his sister stopped to 
examine a flower. There is nothing striking in 
her after all; yet is there, he confessed the next 
moment, nothing discordant; there seems a fitness ; 
and a liarinqpy in her whole being. She is like a '• 
picture of one of tbo old masters—a Claude, for \ 
instance; so calm, and in such perfect keeping—a i 

picture that one would like to study, and in study¬ 
ing which, would find out daily new beauties and 
charms. 

It was a small matter, but pne of which Allan 
Grant thought long aftcr^that, as they were re¬ 
turning home, and a poor ^littkj child sitting by 
the road-side with a heavy basket, sat fanning her¬ 
self wearily, and looking very mournful, Edith 
withdrew her hand from his arm. and goir.g up to 
her, asked where elm lived. The child answered 
sulkily and bluntly; but she looked sad, and Edith 
was not disheartened. 

“ An<f. you arc very hot and lirod, poor child ? ’’ 

“ Yes; I didn't want to go to the shop. Mother 
made me.” * 
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“ It will be nice Icy her to gee yon go back 
cheerful, though." . • 

“ Yes, but I shan’t.” 

“ Oh yes, you will. Yon wouldn’t like to have 
had no cheese, no butter, no bread," she said, look¬ 
ing at the heavily-laden basket. 

“ No, I don’t irjiow as I should." 

“Shall I ask‘that nun coming in the cart to 
, take yon a little wav to rest your legs ?” 

'* He ’ont if yon do.” • 

•“ Oh yes, he will; people always do what they 
are asked to do nicely.” And she called to a 
rough-looking farmer, who was jogging tilong at 
a market trot, and asked him to- tak’ charge of 
the little tired girl; he assented at mu' 1 .; and the 
child looking pleased and amused too, as she took 
her seat, called out, “ Thankye.” 

“Is that ride to be given oj paid for?" asked 
Margaret. 

“ Oh, given, of course. I am sure the man will 
be quite as pleased to give it, as the child to have 
it." 

“ What a number of ways we may make people 
happy in," said Margaret", “if we *niy look nrmtnd 
tis. It is such a pity that we don’t look. Now I 
should have passed that poor child without think¬ 
ing myself called upon to help her.” 

“And sh*c looked so cross and uninteresting 
too,” said Allan. 

liditli smiled. “ There is so little one can do, 
that it seems a pity ever to overlook the pleasure 
ot doing something, however little." 

Walking, like 'travelling, soon brings people 
wonderfully together. One may shiver and freeze 
in the formality of drawing-room intercourse for 
many an evening, but a journey or a ramble brings 
out 4 good many inward feelings, which hide 
themselves in a party. Allan Grant felt that ho 
began to know; something of Miss Arundel, and 
with the knowledge came a lingering desire to 
know yet more. , 

On the cliff they were a little surprised at a 
greeting from some of the Artmdels’ acquaintances 
from Ely—Mrs. and the Misses Johnston, and a 
married brother and his young wife, Vho were 
come to stay for a few weeks qj; Caomer, for the 
benefit of an elder sister’s health.*. They were 
pretty well-dressed, perhaps somewhat over-dressed 
girls, lady-like, and not unpleasing in their man¬ 
ners ; and Edith having first learned from Care 
that her brother was asleep, consented to accom¬ 
pany them on a search for lodgings; the hotel 
being full, aud the invalid Miss Johnston disliking 
the noise of the sea. The sister-in-law, too, 
wanted lodgings, it seemed, for she could not share 
the same house as the others. The lodgings lay 
at a short distance from the cliff; and as they 
went along, the Misses Johnston chattered freely 
to Edith and Allah, who accompanied them. They 
were-disgusted jyilh'C’romer. There was not a 
Bingle attraction to them—neither concerts, nor 
library worth speaking of, nor fashion of any kind. 

Edith’s companions took a quiet opportunity of 
assailing her with questions in a whisper, but a 
very •audible one, as to the name^ etc. of the 
stranger, and brought a blush *to her.check, and 
a tone of some irritation not usual to her sweet 
voice, by taring her with something mote than a 
common acquaintance with him; so that, very glad 


; indeed was Miss Arundel to leave the party ot the 
door of the lodgings, and tb decamp to the cliff- 
house, where the invalid was anxiously awaiting 
her return. 

I “ I wish I could help you,” said Margaret, as 
I they parted. “ I am afraid these Ely friends will 
j be a little tax upon you. Turn them over to me, 

, Snd I will lionize with them.” 

| “ I shall be truly glad t« turn them over to 

; any sensible person, Margaret. They are not ill- 
disposed girls, but grievously in want oi" judicious 
friends.”* * t , « 

I “ What a very quiet person Mrs. Alfred Jolin- 
' ston seemsV’Is she clever and well informed? I 
! could not get a word from her.” 

“ She looks very melancholy,” said Allan. 

I “ What sort of a gentleman is Mr. Alfred John¬ 
ston ?" 

j • “ A general favonrite, I believe ; lmf lie made 
a mistake in loviflg his wife’s money rather than 
herself, aqd she, poor woman, has found it a cufke 
| and u<4. a blessing f but 1 must bid you goojl 
' evening. I am afraid I have remained too long 
away, and I have to ask and to learn a great many 
things of Care.” 

Allan and his sister walked some way In silence. 
At length he said: “ It is very sad to sqp the 
morning of life under such a cloud, Margaret.” 

“ A cloud, do yon call it? It is indeed one, then, 
with a silver lining, Allan.” 

“ That is a very pretty idea; hut a cloud is a 
cloud still. And 1 confess I am sorry to see one 
so young, such a perfect martyr, llcallv, the life 
•with that poor fellow must he a constant rack." 

“ I wonder, Allan, whether the best wives are 
those whose early days have been all sunshine, or 
| those who, likc*Edith Arundel, hnvc passed them 
I under occasional clouds. I do not mean that it is 
j essential to the perfection of woman’s character to 
have been in the furnace of affliction ; hut I do 
think thnt 1 should never desire to see a young 
gist-’r of my own so carefully shielded from every 
1 ynigli breath, sovuirtured in the lap of prosperity, 

' as our dear ones have been. Sorrow is a condition 
of life; and depend on it, the trials which Edith is 
j enduring arc beautifully forming her mind for the 
| earnest life and holiest duties of woman. I think, 
i whenever I look at her, I can sec: the seal ot 
divine love on her brow. Depend upon it, Allan, 
although it may be very pleasant to hear a merry 
girl chatter, as those young,ladies did just now, 
there is something far more precious in the 
thoughtful tone of one who has been to that school 
where the great Master teaches the lesson of life's 
earnestness t>y life’s trials.” * 

Allan smiled. “You talk very gravely. I 
hope you are not afraid of those golden leeks 
which fluttered in the breeze just now.” 

“I have perfect confidence in you, Allan, or I 
dare not talk so freely to you; but you know how 
much I expect in j^ur wife; so do not disappoint 

me. _ 

• 

Massillon’s I’kfaciiiso.—Iahih xiv said one day to 
Massillon, after hearing hnn preach at Versailles: ‘‘Father, 

I haw* heard a peat many oratm-a m this chapel; J have 
been highly pleased mill them; hut whenever I hear you, 

I go aw.ij displeased with mj-elt, for I we more of lnyowiL 
character.’’ This lias hreu considered the finest encomium, 
ever bestowed upon a preacher. 
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«OME REMARKABLE BIRDS. 

| j’Ai'iii: 11 r. ; 

; Wr; li no ::J ronrl.y, in our account of the lcipoa, 

! ; to a bird termed tlio inegapodius, mega- , 

pud.. it Au-lr.iii.m jungle-fowl, one of tlio mound- t 
and we hero propose to give a succinct; 
il.i sif iH habits, which, as respects the ibrma- . 
ik , of hotbed) lor artificial incubation, are most? 
cxb.iurdinary. < • j 

Tlio inegupode, termed ooregoorga by tlio na- i 
lives of the Coburg peninsula, is peculiar to , 
,'iorlbern Australia, uud lias been found in'the dis¬ 
trict of Port Essingtou ana in Nogo and Daggers- j 
ton islands. It; is partial to the brushwood and 
dense jungles along the coast, and indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Gilbert, it never goes far inland, except 
along the banks of creeks. It is met with either , 
singly or in pairs, and feeds on tho ground, its • 
food consisting of roots, which its powerful claws ’ 
enable it to scratch up with facility; also of seeds, 
befri”.-, insects, and small-shelled smelsj in addi¬ 
tion to these, like tho'ordinary fowl, it ^vyallows i 
small pebble:, in order to assist in the trituration of , 
the food in its strong muscular gizzard. • I 
The extreme wariness of this bird renders it dif- 1 
licult to capture; for although t,he rustling of its ' 
stiff pjnious, when Hying away in tho dense thicket, ! 
may frequently be beard, the lifd itself can seldom 
be seen. The fact is, that its llight is very heavy 
and wry short, so that after rising, it very soon ] 
rinks again and is lost in Ilia brushwood. Mr. 
Gilbr.L slates, that when it is suddenly disturbed, ! 
it invariably (lies to a tree, and on alighting, 
stretches out itu head and nock in a straight line,' 
with its body, and remains for some time in this 1 
position, motionless aa the branch upon which it is 
perched. Should it, however, ' bScomo fairly, 
alarmed, it lakes u horizontal but laboivoua flight 1 
for about- a hundred yards, with its legs banging 
down a: if broken, and gains tlio covert of the juu- ■ 
gle. K seldom utters any nolo or cry j but, from 
the description of tho natives, and their imitation 
of it, as given to Mr. Gilbert, «t resembles tin* 
chirking of the domestic fowl, ending in a scream 
like tbit of the peacock. This cry Mr. Gilbert 
never heard himself; at Die saino time, so ae.u- , 
lately do tho natives study tha habits of animals, , 
u;irl so true arc their imitations of their cries, uay, 
even of their actions, that tllfeir statement was per¬ 
fectly satisfactory; in such a easo they {uid no 
motive for deception. [ 

The first thing that directed Mr. Gilbert’s 1 
Attention to this bird, previously unknown to 
rcience, was the frequent t occurrence of great 
mounds of earth, which tho colonists, tn answer to 
his inquiries, told him were tlio trnnuli of the abor¬ 
igines ; but when ho appealed to the aborigines 
them elves, they assured him that they were made j 
by the omvguo:ga, or jungle-fowl, lor the purpose j 
of batching its eggs. This assertion, however, was 
disbelieved in the settlement at I’ort Es.-ington, 
.iud the great size of tho eggs which tlie natives 
brought in confirmed the incredulity. Mr. Gilbo. t, 
however, well acquainted with tho habits of the 
leipoa, and knowing from experience the accuracy 
| cf the natives in all that relates to the habits and 
j manners of tho animals around them, determined 
to ascertain the truth. Accordingly, taking with 
him tia intelligent native, he proceeded about tho 


middle of November to Iynoeker’B bay, a part 
of l’orl Esaington harbour, comparatively little 
known, and where, lie biul been informed, the.-e 
birds wore liurnerouj. He landed near a tbit Let, 
and had not advanced far from (he snore, when he 
caino to a mound of sa'od and shells, with a slight 
mixture of black soil, the base resting on a sandy 
beach a few fleet above high-vvutei mark. Ie was 
overshadowed by a largo spreading hibiscus with 
yellow blossoms, and was of a corneal form, twenty 
feol in circumference at tho base, and ubout fivto 
feet high. On asking the native what it was, be re- 
plicd? “ Oorcgoorgii lambal;" that is, jungle-fowl’s 
house. Up f his mound he immediately .“{■troubled, 
and there, iq a hole about two feet deep, iouml a 
young bio I, only a lew days old, reposing on a few 
dried withered leaves. But lie found no eggs, and 
was a-.-tired by tlio native that it would bo useless 
to look fur them, as there were no traces of the 
old birds having lately lvcn there. This young* 
bird, however, was secured and confined in a large 
box with a comedo nolo quantity of sand; it was 
fed upon bruised Iuiii.ui corn, which it appeared to 
relish; hut it- was very wild and intractable. It 
incessantJy employed itself in scratching up the 
sand into heaps; and, although it was so young 
and small, not exceeding a quail in size, it worked 
with extraordinary vigour and rapidity. Its man¬ 
ner was to grasp n quantity of rand in one foot, 
and to throw it backwards without shifting its 
standing position on the other leg. Doling the 
night it was excessively resiles:;, making strenumu 
efforts to escapo, and effected its purpose on the 
third day of its captivity. 

After this, Mr. Gilbert from time to time re¬ 
ceived eggs from the natives, but until the subse¬ 
quent February had no opportunity of seeing them 
taken from the nest. At that tinio.hu again 
visited Knocker’s bay, and liad tlio good fortune 
to Bee two taken fiom a depth of upwards of six 
feet, in one of the largest mounds lie had ever met 
with. Iii this instance he found that the burrows 
had been made in an oblique direction from tlio 
centre towards the outer slope of tho hillock, »o 
that, although they wero six leet from the summit, 
they were not more than two or three feet from tlio 
side. 

“ These birds/’ observes Mr. Gilbert, “ are said 
to lay but a single egg in each bole; utter tho egg 
is deposited, the earth is immediately thrown down 
lightly till the hole is filled up; tho upper part of 
tlio mound is then smoothed and rounded over. It 
is easily kuovfn when a jungle-lowl has been ex¬ 
cavating, from the distinct impressions of its foot 
on the top and sides of tho mound, and tho earth 
being so lightly thrown into the hole, that, by 
means of a slender stick, its direction is readily de 
tectcd : the ease or difficulty of thrusting the stick 
down indicating tho length of time that has 
elapsed since tho bird’s operations/’ 

To reach the eggs is a work of no trilling la¬ 
bour, and often requires great perseverance. “ The 
natives dig them up with their hands aloqc, and 
only make sufficient room to admit their bodies, 
throwing out tho earth between their legs. By 
thus grabbing with their lingers they are enabled 
to follow the direction of the hole with greater 
certainty', which will sometimes, at a, depth of 
several feet, turn off abruptly at a right angle, its 
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direct course being obstructed by a clump ot wood 
or so! ’o i Lher impediment. Tims 1 heir patience is 
oken pot to severe trials. In the pu-sent instance, 
the i.alive dug (loan sis times in succession ton 
depth of at. least six pr seven leel, without finding' 
an opand at the last attempt came up in such a 
state of exhaustion that he refused to try again. 
Hut m*. iutescat was now too much excited to 
«al!' w me to rclinquiMi the < ppm t unity of verifying 
the native’s stuieineiils, an.I by the oiler of an ad¬ 
dition. 1 toward 1 induced him to try again. This 
serentn tiial proved successful, and my sjfttlifica- 
tioo w as complete-when tho native held up an egg, 
and in', jv two or three .more attciiipts produced a 
second; thus proving how cautious Europeans 
should, he of di,-regarding the narrations of these 
poor i uildren of nuiure, because they happen to 
. oisii'l extraordinary, or different from anything 
with which they were picviouslv acquainted.” 

Up a another occasion, Mr. Gilbert’s native as- 
: bn ant. commenced work upon a mound fifteen feet 
high, and sixty feet in fcircunilerence at tho base, 
and, aiur an hour’s excessive labour, obtained mi 
igg lu m the depth of about live fUet. The holts 
in this instance commenced at tho outer part of tho 
sum'mt, and van obliquely downwards towards the 
ecu tic, so i^at, as Mr. Gilbert observes, their di¬ 
rection is not uniform. This mound was quite 
warn: to the hands, and, like most that ho had 
: fan, over-canopied by thickly foliaged trees. Tho 
: un’s rays, therefore, could not reach any part of it. 

The following observations were communicated 
to Mr. Gould by Mr. John McGillivray, relative 
to the habits of tlm tnegapode or jungle-fowl, in 
1 taggers ton and Nogo islands. 

“ The most southern locality known to me for 
• D;h Urd is Ilaggeiston islaud, (in lat. 12° 3' 
£i,.il'.il,.v.hwc.l observed several of its mounds of 
ury huge eiff, .but did not see any of the birds. 
During (ho sm vcy of Endpavonr straits in u. M. s. 

lb-amble,” I was ljiorp fortunate, having succeeded 
in procuring both male and female, on the island 
marked Nugo on the chart, where I resided seve¬ 
ral d.iys lor that sde purpose. On this small 
island, not more than half a mfle in lengfh, rising 
at one extremity into a low, rouryled’Jiill, densely 
covered with jungle, three mounds, one of them 
apparently deserted before completion, were found. 
Thu two others were examined by Mr. Jukes and 
myself. Tho most recent, judging from tho 
smoothness of its sides, and the want of vegetable 
matter, was situated upon the crest outlie hill, and 
measured eight feet in height, or thirteen and a 
half feet from the base of the slope to the summit, 
and seventy-seven feet in circumference. In this 
mound, alter several hours’ hard digging into a 
wl'll-paeked mass of earth, stones, decaying 
branches, leaves, and other vegetable matter,’ and 
the living roots of trees, v.c found numerous frag¬ 
ments of eggs, bosidea’ono broken egg containing 
a dead and putrid chick, and another whole one 
which proved to be addled. AH wero embedded at 
a depth of six feet from the nearest part of tho 
surface, at which place the heat produced by the 
fermentation of the mass was considerable. The 
egg, threo and a quarter by two and-one-eighth 
inches, was dirty brown, covered with a kind of 
epidermis, -which easily chipped off, cxifcsing a 
pure white surface beneath. Another bnound, situ¬ 


ated at the foot of the hill cjoso to the beach, was 
no lc.'-s than 150 foot in crcuniferenco; and, to 
form this immense arum.illation of material.’, tlio 
ground in the vicinity had been scraped quite dry 
by the biuls, and numene:. shallow excavation-- in¬ 
dicated whence the materials had been domed. 
Its form was an iiregular oval, the ilattei.c-1 sum- 
mil not being central, as in the first iustuiuv, but 
siteateif nearer the larger cull, which was oh-vated 
1 ’omUyii feet from the ground, tho slope mca-m- 
inj: in vajious directions light ecu, twenty-one and 
a half, and twenty-four i»,t. • • 

“ At Port .Jiihou, in a small bay a fow miles to 
the westward, at Cape York, and at Port Essington, 

I found other mounds, which wero comparatively 
low, ami appeared to have been dug into by tho 
natives. The great size of tho tumuli, which aro 
probably the work of several generations, on Hag* 
gerston and Nogo islands, arises, doubtless, trom 
the circumstance of those places being scldqfn 
visited by-thb aborigines." .Whether each mound 
is resorted to by moib than one pair, Mr. McGill* 
vray had not the means of ascertaining. 

As a proof of the wariness of this jnnglc-fow 1, ho 
states that, although a parly of three persons were 
scattered about in^i small jungle on Nogo island, | 
not a single bird could be seen. • 

We may‘add, that *otlur species of megapode in¬ 
habit the Philippine islands, New Guinea, etc., but 
of their express habits little is known, except that 
they construct hotbeds for the reception of their 

Cggs. 

Differing from each other as tho mound-making 
birds do in various de'ails, yet all agree in tho fol¬ 
lowing particularsfirst, tlio size of the egg is 
extraordinary#ip proportion to that of the bird; 
secondly, the perfect condition as to plumage and 
strength ifl which the young leara the shell; 
thirdly, tho great size and power of the legs and 
feet, which are adapted not only for running and 
scotching, but for grasping and throwing back¬ 
wards the materials of which’ the mound is con¬ 
structed; fourthly, the limited powers of Ihuht; 
nnd fifthly, extreme wariness of disposition. With 
these observations we conclude our sketch of tho 
present natural group, to which it is not impro¬ 
bable that other species maybe hereafter added, 
irrespective of the Plylippine nnd New Guinea 
megapodes, of which so little is known. 


HASTE! POST JIASTE!! FOR TilY 
‘ LIFE! H 

Bgtwten three and four o’cloik on the morning 
of Saturday, January 29, 15 Hi—a dark winter’s 
morning—the earl of Hertford, afterwards the 
protector Somerset, wrote and despatched a letter 
to sir William Paget, at that time one of the prin¬ 
cipal secretaries of slate for the realm of England, 
Henry vm had then been dead rather more than 
twenty-four hours; but the event had not been 
publicly notified, nor was it known to the parlia¬ 
ment, which was in session. The letter was dated 
from the town of Hertford, where tho son of the 
deceased kin", Edward vi, was residing, and 
whither the writer had scampered the day before, 
to secure the car of the young sovereign. It con- 
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ta!nt'>] directions respecting the opening of the late 
monarch's will, ami was endorsed, for the admoni¬ 
tion of the messenger, “ Haste, Post Haste, Haste 
u itIi all. Diligence, For thy Life, For thy Life.’’ 






RACE FOR LIFE. 


This was the ordinary superinscription of letters at 
the period, requiring urgent despatch; and doubt¬ 
less the carrier, sparing not the flanks of his horse, 
made good speed to the metropolis, though infor- 


at his disposal, through wjjibh a more convenient 
pathway might be opened in' time of need. Rut 
only ajong the principal lines of communication 
could a jaded steed be exchanged for a fresh one, 
without a delay somewhat tryhig to the temper of 
an impatient horseman. Still, notwithstanding 
these impediments, political and'otyter intelligence 
was sometimes transmitted at a remarkably rapid 
jjato for the age. 

Wolscy, invested with the power and state of a 
cardinal papal legate, and lord high chancellor, 
ambled at a dainty pace on a sumptuously at¬ 
tired mule, with a train three-quarters of a mile 
long, mid was nearly a week in passing from 
London to Dover on one of his grnnd embassies 
abroad. But when the occasion demanded speed, 
and his own interests harmonised with this con¬ 
dition, he was nimble enough in his movements, 
and travelled with surprising celerity. Prior to 
his elevation, while a court chaplain, he was in¬ 
trusted by Henry vii with the conveyance of 
despatches to the emperof Maximilian, who was 
in the Low Countries. Wolsey received his 
letters at Eichfttond, on a Sunday after dinner. 
He reached London about four o'clock in (ho 
afternoon, and found a barge going down lhe 
river to Gravesend, at which place he arrived the 
same evening with a favourable wind and tide. 
Procuring post-horses, he rode all night to Dover, 
and on Monday morning stepped on hoard the 
passage-boat for Calais, which was j ust about to 
sail. Three hours took him across the Channel, 
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malien * s wanting whether the country was frost- 
bound or miry from thaw. This was a circum¬ 
stance at that date of no slight* importance to the 
rate of locomotion, for the roads were for the most 
part simple trackways over the natural soil, which 
wet weather converted into quagmires in the hol¬ 
lows, or wholly obstructed by floods ; and though 
(rest hardened the surface, it was sufficiently rough 
and difficult to the equestrian passenger. There was 
•'idcodno necessity for the traveller to keep to the 
beaten routes, as a \nst extent of open country lay 


and having obtained post-horses, lie gallopped 
off to Bruges, where the imperial court was in 
residence, arriving there that night. Maximilian 
granted him an immediate audience, and des¬ 
patched ’him with a favourable answer to his 
master the next day, Tuesday. Wolscy was at 
Calais early on Wednesday morning, just a. the 
gates of the town were opened. The passage-boat 
took hire to Dover by ten o'clock, and. having 
before ordered post-horses to be in readiness, ho 
reached Bichlhoud at night. On presenting him- 
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pelf before Henry the? pext morning, the king saw 
him with surprise, aftd expressed displeasure, con¬ 
ceiving that lie had not set out on the jjmrnev. 
“ Sir,” quoth he, “ if it may stand with your 
highness’s pleasure* I ha^ already been with the 
emperor, and have despatched your affairs. I trust, 
to jour graced content.” This was certainly an 
extraordinary performance for .the close of the 
" fifteenth century, and could only have beeji 
accomplished by a favourable juncture of cir¬ 
cumstances. It won for Wolsey the deanery of 
Lincoln, and laid the foundation of his fojfunvs. 

ltatly-r more than a century afterwards, queen 
Elizabeth breathed her last at Jtichmond, on the 
morning of Thursday, March 21, TOOtl* at three 
o'clock. Sir Robert Carey, who had been linger¬ 
ing about the palace through the night, in ex¬ 
pectation of the event, and had made arrangements 
to have it announced to him by signal from one 
of the windows, immediately started for Scotland, 
anxious to obtain favour with James I, by being 
the first to salute him*king of England. Obtain¬ 
ing fresh horses from the p.tst-masters on the 
road, and riding day and night., lie reached Edin¬ 
burgh lata on Saturday, the 2(ith, bespattered 
with mud, and in a state of complete exhaustion. 
The king Jiad gone, to lied when he knocked at 
the gato of the palace, lint was called tip to an 
audience with the welcome messenger. Supposing 
Carey to have been at Holyrood by ton o’clock, 
lie had accomplished the distance of lour hun¬ 
dred miles in sixty-seven hours. Rut the news 
which ho carried in this interval by express 
across the border, was not conveyed to York, 
scarcely half-way, hv the ordinary channels of 
communication, till the day following, Sunday the 

• g/th, 

Abput twenty years later, Charles i was at 
Dover, anxiously expecting liis bride from over 
the water—Henrietta M/iria of France; but she 
was accidentally ijelqjed, nnd the king retnrned 
to Canterbury. Henrietta landed at seven o’clock 
in the evening of Sunday,'June 23, 1625, and 
the same evening Charles received intelligence 
of the event. Ono Mr. Tyrwhit, a gentle¬ 
man of (lie royal household, fetet as the ex¬ 
press on the occasion, and is said t» have per¬ 
formed the distance from Dover to Canterbury 
in little more than an hour. The next morning 
the king was at Dover Castle by ten o’eloek, 
which lie might readily be, at a sober pace for a 
lover. 

The civil war stimulated locomotion, owing to 
the importance of speedy communication to the 

• contending parties. J’oth sides made great efforts. 

I It has been mentioned by almost every historian 
i of the period, that while Charles lay at York, des¬ 
patches were regularly forwarded to him from 
Hyde, * in -LondiTn, on a Saturday night, who 
received his rep]ics *rti the metropolis on Mon- 

i day morning. There must be some mistake 
! in this oft-repeated statement, though the distance 
J of two,hundred nnd fifteen miles has bceiiTun ever 
by the same horseman in eleven hours. The cava- 
! Her gentlemen of the time w^re dashing riders, and 
; signalized their zeal and loyalty by*Officiating as 
, couriers, employing tfieir best blood horses in the 
j undertaking. • 

i Rut the ordinary correspondence ofcthe kingdom 


travelled at this time, anil long afterwards, at a 
snail's pace. Letters were conveyed by the com¬ 
mon carriers, who traversed the country with 
trains of pack-horses in single file, or with long 
wagons for passengers and commodities. Ry 
this cumbrous machinery, which wns only in mo¬ 
tion by day, communications could scarcely be ex¬ 
changed between York ami London in less time 
than a month. Friends at these p'aces were thus 
more practically separated than similar parties now 
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arc, residing in Liverpool and New York. Towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 165(5, tho 
transport of letters was taken out of the hands of 
private* persons, and the General Post Office was 
established liy act of parliament. The turnpike 
system soon afterwards made its appearance for the 
improvement of the roads, with stage coaches on 
the leading routes ; but nigljt travelling was long 
carefully csclicwed, as in the darkness tho deep 
ruts and deeper sloughs could not be well avoided, 
and might arrest or overthrow the unwieldy ma¬ 
chines, to the peril of limb and life. For more 
than a century vehicles of this description were not 
employed in tho service of the Post Office. Letter 
bags were conveyed by boys on horseback, whose 
best pace was a jog-trot. Ever and anon they 
halted to have a gossip with the foot-passengers 
resting by the wayside or leaning against tho mile¬ 
stones. Long, too, they discoursed the news on 
important occasions with mine host or the ostler at 
the country inns, besides being liablu t» a sum¬ 
mary stoppage from the highwaymen of the day, 
when letters of commerce and courtship, however 
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important r-r finder, were ignoiniuiou Jy thrown 
I (Ji- /}■• ditch, ;-m s-iwiu tw those containin '' 1 
I nff 1,,. Ltd been rilled. At length, in 178!•, 
ti.y ii>- t loil coach started from Lmidmi to Bri.;- 
j t !, nn tb ! evening of the 2nd of Augn.-J. At this 
ji f ,i 1 letters leaving tbu capital on Monday nil’ll 
i c..i 1 'nfc reach Worcester, Birmingham, ami Nor- 
' with till Wednesday mprning, Exeter till 
j d.iy morning, and Glasgow till the followin'? Sun- 
; clay. The four-horse mail-coach, with its officials 
| of the whin anil horn, in scarlet and gold, v.l.m 
! brought to perfection ns n' travelling vehicle l>y 
level roads and steeds of high mettle, -v,ss a thing 
of life, lenity, and exultation at home, while an 
object of wonder to rill new-comers from abroad. 

; Hat it never averaged a greater speed than some 
j ten miles nn hour, with which commerce was for 
j a while well content, deeming it the maximum of 
• pc Able progress over the solid ground. 

Tire atmosphero is tho seeuo of more rapid 
movements than what were kqovvn on laild to tho 
ust generation. Aeronauts have often proceeded 
at a rate far outstripping that of the fleetest 
coursers; and though balloons have not yet dono 
duty for the post, the natural tenants of the air 
have boon pressed into its service. Tho custom 
i of cmjfioying birds as letter-carriers goes back to 
! remote antiquity. It arose in'tfyo east, whore 
| immense tracts of desert territory, difficult for 
i ii.i.n to traverse, separated in ancient ns in modern 
; times the great seats of population; and hence tho 
! expedient of having recourse to winged messengers 
for the transmission of intelligence was suggested. 
The oriental and classic poets sometimes refer to 
tho dovo as the particular bird enlisted; but a 
variety of the pigeon has become familiarly known 
as the “carrier-pigeon,” from being, usually 
selected for .the office. The notes despatched by 
the bird aro commonly fastened beneath tho wing, 
or tied around tho neck; and formerly in tlio east, 
a paper of peculiar fineness was specially prepared 
for ibis service, which received on that account 
the l. one of “ bird-paper.” Messages of affection 
luve thus been interchanged between separated 
panics; iissuiT.uces of succour have been conveyed 
into besieged cities; tidings of invasion or tumult 
i have been transmitted to the proper quarter; 
diplomatic, commercial, nml gambling advices 
have been quickly sent to a distance; and in fact, 
tlio seculev concerns of interest to maukiud are 
but few, in which, at* one timo or other, these 
aerial expresses have not acted a part. In tho 
twelfth century, a regular system of posting by 
means of carrier-pigeons wa9 established by tho 
caliph Noureddin Mahmoud, which landed till 
Bagdad fell into the hands of the Moguls. A 
similar organization was adopted by the Turkish 
government in the early period of its history. In 
moro recent times, mercantile men, speculators in 
the stocks, and gamblers, bavo .dismissed tlio bird 
“ po-it-basto ” on their legitimate or ignoble 
errands. 

Tho instinct which qualifies tho carrier-pigeon 
for this service—that of returning from any dis¬ 
tance to tho spot to which it has become attached, 
is manifested in u varying degree by many animals. 
But how it is led to direct its itiglit so us 
unerringly to reach the dc.-ired destination, when 
turned up hundreds of miles away from it, and 
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■ without any apparent guide-post in view, is a 
prohh m which has not yet received an ndequme 

■ sjlv.tioj* though mail adds training to natural 
! rogarily in preparing tho bird for its office. 

i “ S,,v Ihrousfli tbu do, il; Vwii't compass points Jut fiijbl • 
j I.ionmvbs have gnzed, and iiiilum- b , ,es<c<]L llic 
Pile rucks on look;. bid vvoeil-i and moiiutains u-.e, 

; EelipiC her native shades, her native ftics; I 

j ’J'ia vain ! tlirou^li ether's pathless wilds she rum, 

[ And lights at last where all her can's repose." 

Tho carriers are not the swiftest of birds. I>u£ 

■ they him more to be depended upon than any other 
| of the feathered tribes in making their way. In.me, 

■ and hence bavo been preferred as the vehiel.s of 
i correspondence”. The common swift lias been 

' known to lly sixty, and the eider-duck ni.u-ty 
I miles in an hour. Audubon, the ornithologist, 

.i onco shot the passenger pigeon of America, amt on 
j dissection, found its stomach full of fresh riie, ; 
i which, to have resisted tlio digestive process, nun-i, 
have been swallowed. not many hours pn reding . 

, its death, but could not have been obtained within 1 
! eight hundred mile.; of the place where it viw 
j killed. A falcon belonging to Henry iv of Franco, 
i traversed file distance between Fontainebleau a>,u! 

1 Malta, not loss than 1350 mile 1 ;, iu tvvoiitv-ffiur 
1 hours. This is at tho rate of nearly sixty r. iles an 
| hour. But as falcons do not tly by night, ti e bird ; 
was probably not moro than sixteen or eighteen 
hours on the wing, its rate being seventy or eighty ■ 
miles un hour. A swallow was once found to ■ 
traverse twenty miles in thirteen minutes, a r:tu , 
of more than ninety miles an hour. 1 

Speed still more extraordinary has been recorded 
even of tho carrier-pigeon. On ona ocer.smn, a j 
bird Hew from Rouen to Ghent, a distance of j 
about IDO miles, in an hour and a half.' At- j 
another timo, iu Ireland, twenty-three miles w; ro I 
accomplished in eleven minutes, or at flic r.Ve of j 
125-J- miles an hour. The rapidity vari. \ of ■ 
course, according to circumstances. Denso logs ! 
: bewilder the bird, andyvith heavy ruins or oppo. k"; j 
; winds retard its flight, while favourable poles 
accelerate it. The average speed is perhap ; about 
forty miles an,hour; and at this rate, mo Liters 
l travelled otherwise” than beneath, its wing, prior 
; to the invention of the locomotive steam-engine. 
Several pigeons were thrown up at Bourdi at 
five o'clock on the morning of Saturday, July lit), 
1853, all of which reached homo at Brussels fhe 
same day. Tbo first entered the dove-cote at forty 
: minutes after £vo in the evening, thus accomplish¬ 
ing a journey of 211 leagues in hours, at the 
! rate of eighteen leagues, abonfc forty-live miles, au 
, hour. In the year 1815, a novel incident occuncd 
! at tho terminus of the South-Western Railway, 

! then at Yauxhall. A carrier pigeon was observed 
in an exliuusted stale, and readily caught by b.n.J. 

It died soon afterwards. These; was 9 label appended 
to onoof its legs addressed to the Auke of Welling- 
' ton, which slated that three pigeons had koenthruw u 
j up at the island of Icliaboe, and bore date Julv, 1815. 
j Tiie distanco in n straight line between the place of 
its liberation and destination, is upwards of two 
J thousand miles. It.wa 3 forwarded to Apsley-hbiioe, 
i and its receipt duly acknowledged by the prompt 
I field marshal. In tlio process of stuffing, a gun¬ 
shot wound vvjas discovered as the cause’of deiifh, 

! otherwise tho whole journey would have been 
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accomplished. Tito* bird gave up his mission sand places, wln-re there, is nothin*^ within that 
somewhat ominously near a railway, for our iron cojld be damaged by your umbrella or walking- 
roads, with their iron steeds, enable us to dispense si'.tk, these articles arc taken Irom you for the role 
with prancing cattle and larrier-pigion-i in the purpose ol exacting' a small sum of ino;uy lor the 
convey mire of letters, whjjo irlelligencc is trails- temporary care of them. This truly boggaily 
milted hy the wires of the electric telegraph ineou- c-m-loui, of which all nations ought to lie ashamed, 
eoivably swityr than ever horse lias galloped or ^ has spread disgracefully in Paris since wo first 
fowl lias flown. * . | knew it, iive-aml-lwenty ye es a :o; we suspect 

, | that *tho cause is connect cu with the inorea-e and 

. -- - - - - j the poverty of the population, which have too sue- 

* » mmr Tmininw v™no a V n lnw I cesslully ijssailed their independence. 

A kLW lAhilAG AOTr.S 0.. BAljlb. j Secondly, concerning the Anglo-French hi I'.irisf. 

The t^rni of Our holiday has ,001110 towards its j Theso ara «.very odd set of subjects indeed. (him- 
clo.-e, mul we are about to turn our back on Farm, 1 rally speaking, they have, without any qualifies- 
amt exchange, by no means unwillingly, its varie- 1 tiop worth mentioning, taken upon themselves tho 
tioiybrilliam-iv?, and excitements for tho tranquil profession of dragomans to the entire English pco- 
rcpoeO of home. Some stray notes of things not pie, with the view, which is too palpable to escape 
unworthy of remark, which we jotted down in our detection, of plundering the islanders in return lor 
memorandum bool:, and which wo have not found j services which they are unable to render. “ Eng- • 
s^ace to embody in tho preceding papers, we shall 1 link spoken here,” is an announcement as ellen 
ret down 1/orc. First on. the list, as claiming , seen in •shop-windows in-Paris as the well-known 
c-pceutl notice, is tl*e rystem of baksheesh, or “lci'Uki pa.lo Francaise” in London; but 4he 
gi.auifics over and above the stipulated or cuslo- , English spoken, so far at least as wo could succeed 
lniiry price ‘for work done. Tills system is bad in discovering it, is tho next thing to a myth. In 
enough in London, notwithstanding tin? successful . the Palais Royal a spruce lively fellow, to our in- 
attempts which in various quarters have latterly qiiiriea mhde in flic Saxon longue, could only jab-^ 
been mads to abolish it; but it is nothing at home her such .phrases ap “ Very sheep,” “ Ver\*g.vd>." 
in comparison with what it is among the Parisians. In tho Boulevard*!!alien, at an estamiuctot a high 
With them it would appear to be an institution class, it was iii vain we labou.cd to comprehend 
set! led us firmly as the barracks or the hospital, and tho jargon of tho perfumed gentleman in white 
responsible for the support of 11 round per-eeulugo apron who presented himself as the medium of 
oft ho population., if jou ride in a cab, tlio driver, in conversation in Eugliali. After a mutual bowing 
addition to his fee established by law, will expect a of live minutes, feeling that it would then be too 
pohi'-buirc, at the lowest not less than about seven-* bad to open upon him in his own tongue, we 
teen r cent, upon the amount of his fare. In no ! baelced out, and amused ourselves with copying 
cose can you escape this payment, which custom ; the following inscription, paiaded in immense Icl- 
•h:;s tendered an integral part of the price of riding ters on the lmgo plate-glass window, and of which 
in a eab. ’ J-f the vehicle you select chance to be a , the establishment was evidently proud :— 
remise or ’ll rUadine, or anything of the superior ! «. no, Knrriish Pennies » 

sort, tho bukJtctsh meimts up to double, or about ( > LU\('II P 

Ihirtv-torcc per rc,.t. upon the hire. It you enter ( s * .. .■ < , r 1 1 

a ca ts or a m/uemuMbr Refreshment, Jou must |. 

juy, in addition to the amount of your bill, a small‘ ' , x 

sum for tho who servps you. Xo this you | Lit f Vit T') 

would probably lcel no objection, considering the ' j.*,' 1 ” ofpte.iUi g.ta ay u t n., 1.2 ,'jiic, 

1 cadi nets of tho. service rendersd, aVl tho civility j 1 *’ tu ' 

of the servitor, if he were to benefit by it; but ; Wo did not tuko the trouble to peuelr.do tho 

(his is never the case; ail the sums collected by ! mystery by experimenting upon a glass iflu.uh. 
the < 7 argons everywhere aro pat by them into aj It is rathe? an unfortunate thing at the piv cut 
kind of vase shaped like a lachrymatory and called crisis that so few of the French middle classes under- 
the “ bronc,” and are appropriated by the propvic- stand tho language of tho Eifglish. Among poisons 
lor, of whose profits they form an item consider- of a higher station, not only our language but our 
able enough to pay for the maintenance oi'awhole : literature is tolerably well.known, though with them 
lamily. If you go to a tradesman’s shop, and pur- | tho mass oil this yoaris visitors to Paris have iu<t 
chase any article you want, and desire it to ho sent ; come much in contact. At the same time, we fear 
to your lodgings, tho lad who briug 3 it will hold , they have not profiled largely hy the services of the 
out his hand for baksheesh, and will betray most' numerous pretenders who arrogate to theni.-elves 
;dalining symptoms of astonishment should you an accomplishment they do not po.--.ess. Tho beet 
think proper to decline giving any. Nay, we have : plan is to have as little to do with them as p.. table, 
had‘a trauesmaif of whom we bought books in the ! with a view to lhe,protecliou of one’.) pocket from 
morning, desiring them to be sent home in the their exactions. 

course of tho day, wait upon us himsglf in the A third noto records a drive to (he liTs de 
evenifig, tho books under his arm, and demand tho Boulogne, and a glance at.tho rainp.irts of Paris, 
usual gratuity for bringing them ! If you go into which, if they could be ellbotually manned, might 
a bath, for which you may pay from half a franc , protect tho city from invasion until the inhabitants 
to five francs, according to the luxuty of tho ac- j were starved into a capitulation. The Boh do 
commodatioiis, tho attendant who takes your Boulogne is the luvourito summer retreul ol the 
money expects to lake also a separate donation on Parisians, and does far more for them than E,iping 
lus own account. Again, at tilt; doors of a thou- Forest docs for the Londoners. It has its pietur- 


Boulogne, and a glance at.tho ramparts of Paris, 
which, if they could be effectually manned, might 
protect tho city from invasion until the inhabitants 
were starved into a capitulation. 'I he Boh do 
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csijuc Mopes, mtly roads and winding ways, and 
liere and there in the hollows lies a transparent 
lake, overshadowed with branching trees, sur¬ 
rounded with rustic seats and swarming with gold 
and silver fish. Here the song of birds, the ripple of 
j water, and the peal of laughing voices, mingle with 
the murmur of the trees through all the sunny 
day. We came upon several groups in snccegsion, 
each retired in their own chosen nook, and all in 
the enjoyment of some simple pleasure. One party 
was entrenched behind a fence of loug-siecked 
tfottles,'dishes, and preserve jars*—some lay half 
asleep on the grass—others were paying* court to 
the viands, while'two were singing a duet from 
the last popular opera. A little further on, a whole 
family, consisting of three generations, had chosen 
a fiat patch of tlio overshadowed sward for a grand 
domestic game of twos and threes. There the, 
curly-headed “six years’ darling ".chased grand- 
pap<*, round the circle, and caught hiin a with a tri¬ 
umphant shout, in which the whole circle joined 
till‘the woods rung again. Grandmamma'feat on 
j a rustic seat the while, beaming with a smile that 
I rubbed out the wrinkles of seventy years, and 
1 hurst into a healthy laugh when the youth who 
i acted as master of the ceremonies insisted on lead¬ 
ing her’ out to take part in tl\p sport. .Another 
i group was composed entirely oV Jittle children, 
frolicking to the music of the sing-song voices of 
j the bonnes who had them in charge. Here a soli- 
| tary student, wrapped up in the perusal of some 
| cherished volume, reclined under a tree; and there 
another, with elbow on his knee, sat gazing mo¬ 
tionless in the clear water of the lake. You might 
have fancied yourself in some classic Arcadia of the 
•Id days, but that instead of nymphs" and shep¬ 
herdesses, there were mere matter-of-fact^ mortals 
from the Rue St. Honore, together with a consi¬ 
derable number of blouses from the faubourgs; and 
that now and then you caught sight of a ranger in 
the forest livery, whose office it is to preserve 
peace, order, and good conduct throughout this 
vast pleasure-garden of the French' capital. 

Our notes further record some particulars of a 
wedding, upon which we dropped accidentally in 
! the church of the Madelaine. We had been visit¬ 
ing the flower market, which on every Tuesday 
and Friday morning is held mi the broad asphalte 
area round the church, and after a delightful stroll 
among the gorgeous colours and blossoms of the 
summer garden, had ttiken refuge in the church, 
from the scorching rays of the snn. Just as we 
entered, tlio bride and bridegroom appeared 
through a door in the western*side, and»took their 
j stand before the desk of the officiating priest, 
j Four of tlio cliurcli functionaries held over the 
heads of the young couple a handsome canopy of 
cream-coloured silk, trimmed with a snow-white 
fiinge sparkling with gold. The friends of the 
contracting parties stood around, hut did not, as 
with us, take any part in the ceremony. The 
priest pronounced the ritual, and then the pair, 

I stepping from beneath the canopy, followed him 
to the altar at the end of the church, passing on 
their waj»a coffin and pall waiting for the perform¬ 
ance of the burial service. In a few moments the 
ceremony was concluded, and the wedding group 
left the church, where preparations were already 
I making for the service of a vain mass tor the dead. 


which followed immediately, though we did not 
stay to witness it. 

At Auteuil, which is a charming little town, 
full of snug inclosed and umbrageous retreats and 
of quiet sleepy shopkcep»rs, wc stumbled quite as 
accidentally upon another ceremony. The little 
,church at Auteuil is a model village^ church, neat 
and picturesque at a distance, from its old-fashioned 
spire, venerable without and scrupulously clean 
and ornamental within. Seeing the door open, we 
entered, fjnd expected that, according to custom, 
the snipe, or beadle, would come forward to show 
us the lions, and extract the usual Tec. However, 
he took no notice of us, but,- gorgeously dressed 
out “ in full fig," with his three-cornered hat 
blazing in violet and silver, and his pondeioits 
baton surmonnted witli a huge bead of gold, kept 
pacing majestically tfp and down in front of the 
porch. The mystery was soon explained. Across 
the little green in front of the sacred edifice came 
a procession, composed.of an entire household with 
all its domestics and attendants, from the white- 
haired grandsire, who walked bare-headed in front, 
to the little kitchen maid and errand-boy in white 
favours, who brought up the rear. Every individual I 
of the family had come to witness the baptism of J 
their infant, who, wrapped in lace and muslin, was ! 
borne in the arms of its nurse in advance of the ' 
parents. The magnificent beadle received them at 
the porch, and marshalled them before the altar in 
the church, and we left the group standing in 
solemn expectation of the arrival cf the priest, who 
had peeped out for a moment to see that they 
were coming, and withdrawn again to indue his 
ceremonial garments. 

One word on the picture-dealing quarter—the 
Soho and Wardour-street of Paris. This extends 
along the south side of the quays, fronting the 
river, and, as is the case in our own metropolis, the 
old pictures and old books are much associated to¬ 
gether. The French dealers mid-the French con¬ 
noisseurs, however, hawa little of that mania which 
leads an Englishman to purchase a picture because 
it is old and in shreds, and which folly has given 
rise to so much roguery in the trade. Their stock 
consists more cf modern copies or imitations of liv¬ 
ing masters, or of masters recently dead—a material 
which allows unlimited scope for forgery; and 
they oiler for sale a prodigious number of prints. 
We cannot commend them on the score of con¬ 
scientiousness. 

Tiie last memorandum in our note-book refers to 
some small facts on the subject of quitting Paris, 
which may be of use to others. When, for in¬ 
stance, wc came to settle accounts witli our land¬ 
lady, the thrifty dame stuck on an extra franca 
day for the rent of the rooms we had occupied, and 
this in the face of her acknowledged agreement. 
The only argument she had tc^ippose to us was, the 
fact that rents had risen since we became her in¬ 
mates, and that she would be a loser by us if we did 
not pay the addition. Though this was no ar¬ 
gument at all—for a bargain is a bargain—she 
urged it with such force and volubility, that wo were 
compelled to submit.* 

Again, when we reached the railway station, a 
good half-hour before the train should have started, 
according to tjie time-bill, and applied for our 
ticket, tiie girl who kept them in her charge was 
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mulling her coflee at the fire, and not disposed to 
be put out of her way to give it ns. A porter in 
livery told us to be in no hurry, and banded us the 
time-bill, showing that we had yet twenty minutes 
good. At the saipe instant another comes caper¬ 
ing up, and warns us to nyi or we shall be too late. 
Snatching the- ticket and throwing down tbe # 
money, we-liad to run after the train, which was 
already in motion, and barely succeeded in scram¬ 
bling into a carriage at imminent risk while it was 
•going almost a trotting pace. Whether the figures 
in tiie time-bill by which we were gujued-were a 
misprint, or whether the trajn actually started 
twenty minutes before its time, ’are doubts we can¬ 
not resolve—nor can we account for the ignorance 
of tiie porter who confirmed us in the error. 

On arriving at Boulogne, we bad to get the usual 
passport out of the kingdom of France—a busi¬ 
ness in which the stranger is not assisted by the 
authorities, who post up no direction where to 
apply, but leave him to hunt out the proper offioe. 
The sea was calm as a mill-pond on crossing the 
channel; but the stewai'ds of the vessel demanded 
a fee from each passenger, which, considering that 
there were near three hundred of us on board, 
would have added from three to four pounds to 
their day is wages ! 

From Folkestone we ran through the Shake¬ 
speare Cliff to Dover, where we slept, and early the 
next morning visited the Breakwater, which we had 
occasion to describe two years ago in these co¬ 
lumns. The work has advanced but a very few 
yards since that time—so little, in fact, that we 
might have supposed they had been standing still 
ever since, had we not known the contrary j so much 
do the arts of peace differ in their rate of progress 
, from those of war. It was towards the afternoon 
of tho billowing day when we began to smell the 
smoke of'Juoudon, which we found, although in the 
middle of summer, buried in a brown cloud of fog 
and smother, contrasting stifiiugly with tho deli¬ 
cious atmosphere of Fans. ^ * 


THE. POWER OP MUSIC. 

ho. rr.— chock at Versailles. 

[ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN ] 

Sometimes amid tho loudest uproar is truest 
louclmcss! Very likely some of those brigid 
figures said this softly to themselves, as their 
glance rested one lovely April afternoon on a 
grave, thoughtful man, who had taken his seat 
on a small chair in the blossoming gardens of tho 
park at Versailles. His face w as turned away 
from the moving crowd, and directed upwards ; 
tho high clear forehead bore the bright impress 
of unusual greatne^p of mind ; the sun did not 
so eta to blind-the free, blue eyes, and geniu 3 
played about the noble mouth. The man’s 
dress was simple, almost untidy; and its plain 
grey colour contrasted strikingly enough with 
the richly embroidered costumes of tho lords of 
the* then Froneli court; fbr the date was written 
1771, and Louis xvi was ruler of France. The 
numberless pedestrians that swarmed about like 
bees, flitting here and there, sitting down, 
chatting, and laughing, soon ceasc*d to notico tho 


immoveable stranger; the smart violet-sellers, 
who overwhelmed each individual with entrea¬ 
ties, had grown weary, and passed his impassive 
figure, favouring him with neither look nor 
smile. 

Gradually the crowd of human beings dwin¬ 
dled away, and it became stiller and yet more 
still in the garden; the noisy voices of tho 
children had ceased ; the rays of the -sun grew 
fainter, and the blue of heaven darker; the 
birds,.intoxicated with the delights of spring, 
sought their nests; and at last everything around 
was still, •.Then that lonely man rose from his 
seat, and seemed as if lie w ould turn home ; but 
with his gaze directed thoughtfully upward, ho 
missed the path to the gates and was betrayed 
further and further into the recesses of the 
park. There it was bewitching and private 
enough; spring seemed to have hidden itself in • 
those thick paths, bowers, and shrubs; khcro 
were blossoms and perfumes everywhere $ foun¬ 
tains as they fell told their water legends, nnd 
white marble deities looked through the young 
green. 

The wanderer remained standing, and smiled 
d'reamin&ly ; ldit it was not tho splendour of the 
magic garden that had tempted this "radiant 
smile to his lips*,*it arose from his inmost spirit. 
Sweet thoughts seemed to move him ; now ho 
raised his hands, now suddenly let them fall; at 
the same time he walked up and down, humming 
a melody^ at first softly then louder: it as a 
soft, significant wail. Then his expressive face 
grew dark; it seemed to cover lib broad fore¬ 
head like a thunderstorm ; Hashing lightning lit 
up his eyes, .and with a full, far-sounding voice, 
ho san^the following recitative:— 

“ (In, and seek dentil at a father's hand! 

My loot shall follow thee to the altar; 

'Twill maim the arm that threatens thee.” 

• 

*Then clenching Ids hands', his figure drawn up 
to its full height, lie raised his arms and sang 
with thrilling passion, with truly sublime 
wrath• 

“ Soon shall he he the piey of my wiath, 

'tliimst him ‘■lull my word he di.iwn; 

The altar, u:y i^liteou-ly decked, 

1!) my men tnii„ r arm is o’eithiuwu.” 

At? this moment a couple of Swiss soldiers 
rushed, like a couple of tigers, out of the thicket, 
seized the enthusiast by the shoulders, and 
overwhelmed him with a flood of French and 
German abuse. ■ * . 

“ llaseal! ” cried one, in broken German, 
“you raise your hand against the palace of 
Louis V You will kill the kiug with your sword Y 
destroy the church, and break down the altar i 1 ” 

“ And see here,” roared the other, “ he de¬ 
stroys the flowerbeds of tlio private royal park, 
treads upon the violets and les julics marguerites 
too. Away, away to prison! ” 

1 The accused for a mpnieut was completely 
bewildered; he looked at his assailants with an 
expression of boundless astonishment, and east 
a look of surprise at tho destruction hb foot had 
caused. At length a smile spread itself over his 
features. “ SVcll, then,” said he, quietly, to liis 
gigantic opponents, whose eyes followed each 
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movement su'.pieiou=ly, “take me away whither 
vi.uuill: hut first l demand to be taken into 
t'li- on-seneo of'vonr queen; there I will justify 
mi .-.•If.” . 

The .soldiers made signs to each other, which 


mantle and bonnet, and seated herself on tho 
cushions of a couch, putting ‘her little feet com¬ 
fortably upon a reel velvet ottoman. She then 
continued: “Ah, Gluck! how much I hnvo 
longed to talk with ypu, without restraint, of 


said plainly they doubted tho sanity of their past times, ever since 1 heard of your arrival in 
prisoner; they nodded, however, approvingly, , Paris ; but the tirexomo court festivals would 
ami the little train put itself in motion. _ | not allow mo to fulfil this tirst wish of my heart, 

Ju-t asthey reached the palace court,a richly i I Jiave not seen you since that very formal 
gill carriage dashed up, with spirited horses, \ audience, when you were presented to the king 
their heads decorated with magnificent blue ! and brought me letters from Vienna. 1 could 
plumes; and drew up at titleportal of the palace, j srarceiy recognise you in your court dress; but 
The carriage door opened, and ready Viands and j I could not help laughing to my Self when, I saw 
arms received a light female figure that sprang | your stiff reverence, which suited your costume 
gracefully from tho richly ornamented seat. . A sa badly ; it wits this almost imperceptible move- 
small black velvet bonnet, whose waving plnmes j ment. of tho head which set all our courtiers 
fionl ed over the most delicate little powdered ! beside themselves, but by such I recognised our 
head, rose-coloured satin and laces, enveloped.! Gluck again. But -now you please me much 
the graceful form. Tho radiant vision was better in this simplo grey dress ; I see again my 
•Marie Antoinette, queen of France. While her strict master.” 

fat companion with difficulty rolled out-of the “Most gracious .princess,” answered tho 
catfritigo, the quick-eyed queen, as sho looked master, bewildered, “those were very pleasant 
curiously around, nmarked tho mysterious hours that I passed in the princess’s private 


pi burner whom the Sw iss at this moment grasped 
tho tighter. 

“ What is going on there? ” cried she hastily 


in Gerhian, and lingered on the threshold of the women are.” 


portal. ‘ . 

At the sound of this voice, the poor oppressed 
one l.aiscd his head higher, and smiled joyfully ; 
a little scream escaped the rosy lips of the 
queen. 

“ Oh, Master Gluck! ” exclaimed she, de¬ 
lighted, and stretched out her linnd to him; 
*■ dear, dear Gluck, who in my kingdom has 
ventured to fetter free genius ? ” 

Gluck’s eyes lighted up; a look from the 
queen dismissed the astounded Swiss. 


wile away an hour in tho apartments of your old 
scholar.” 

Thus saying, she flew up the stairs like a 
young girl, so that Gluck could scarcely follow 
her. Marie Antoinette went on fairy feet with 
her mute companion through several glittering 
and splendid apartments, and opening a tapes¬ 
tried door, they stepped into a simple little 
room, whose window commanded a chariniDg 
prospect of the fresh spring garden. 

■ “Princess!" exclaimed ‘Gluck, perceptibly 
astonished, “ this is surely the favourite apart¬ 
ment of our beloved nrehduehess Marie, in the 
imperial pabeo at Vienna. What a delightful 
surprise! ” 

“Do yon then rccogniso it?” replied the 


bluc-rcom at the imperial palace, and Mario 
Antoinette was a very attentive and tcacbnbjo 
pupil, eager to learn, and untiring, as few 


“ .Not always, Gluck, not always,” interrupted 
the queen, shaking her head; “do you not 
remember how angry you w ore sometimes if I 
played badly, because I was thinking of some 
sledging or hunting parly ? And have you for¬ 
gotten how often Bach’s/ityw* wore not to my 
taste ? How well I remember still that you 
often forced me from the piano with these 
words: * Archduchess! such strumming is not 
to be endured!’ And then you took my seat 
and thundered out tha fugue, so that I almost 


“ Come, master, follow me,” continued the lost tho senses of seeing and hearing, and I, 
queen cheerfully. “ You shaJI not escape me. without knowing it, retreated to tho most dis- 
1 will be your prison attendant now. Tell mi tant corner with fright. Glib and then you 
quickly what brought you to the door of our played more aud mcivo splendidly, and l heard 
palace in such suspicious company; and Ictus melodics such as I had never heard, till tho door 


tinents of your old opened softly, softly, and the empress came in 
to listen, and by degrees the mute audience filled 
the stairs like a tbe room, tko a&te-room, and. the corridors, 
fid scarcely follow You took no notice of them all, but soared 
on fairy feet with higher and always higher on tho wings of hnr- 
i several glittering mony, until at last one of the listeners in- 
l opening a tapes- cautiously knocked something over which mado 
to a simple little a noise, or tho fat asthmatic first lady-in- waiting 
mded a chariniDg had a coughing fit; then you suddenly stopped, 
arden. and rose hastily, with the words, ‘ That was 

duck, perceptibly bravely played, archduchess! ’ But sometimes 
io favourite apart- you were so strange, that I dare not utter a 
hess Marie, in the syllable; then Mario Antoinette might play 
What a delightful just as she liked; master Gluck heard nothing, 
was not angry with any false chord, qy dragging 
it?” replied the allegro, or furious andante.; the eyes of my 


queen, much moved, and platyng an easy chair master gazed fixedly upwards { now lie mur- 
for the master. “ Come and sit down with me," mured somo indistinct words, and anon his 
she continued, with much grace and kindliness; fingers played with convulsive haste on the lid of 
“ wo will speak German and talk about our dear the piano; till, after such strange meditations, 
Vienna, will we not, Gluck ? How, as long as he sprang up with a smile of satisfaction, looked 
vni arc here, I am nothing hut tho gay, care- j about him, and whispered softly, ‘ Ah! at last, 
It happy princess Marie, the favourite of our . holy melody, thou art mine.’ And then you 
ini)Kwial mother, and the charming pupil of the ; turned to mo as if no interruption had taken 
gtiat. master Gluck.” • place, and said, ‘ Go on, archduchess ! ” 

V bile speaking thus, she threw aside her red ; Gluck looked benevolently and fatherly at his 
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former pupil, and ItiS Jirow grew gay in the light 
of the lively, bright, aiul happy expression of 
her face. 

“ W e have remained the same, your majesty,” 
.-■lid lie at last, dreaming]^; “you, the careless, 
childlike, gay, gracious princess; I, the capri¬ 
cious, st rang!*, rfusent-Gluck.” 

Suddenly tho queen asked after his new 
musical composition. “ It is called ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
is it not ? Will the work bo soon produced?” 
*“Ah! your majesty,” replied tho paster; 
“ the first rehearsal I held in the royalgartlens. 
Have you forgo'ttcn that I ought to give you 
some account of the company in which I ap¬ 
peared before you? I had just sung! with suitable 
gestures, the recitative and the first ten liars of 
the great melody of my ‘Achilles,’ when the 
king’s bravo guards attacked me. The honest 
Swiss believed that he who raved about a drawn 
sword, must be thread mug the life of their 
mighty lord; and, in rf u strange way, confounded 
l.ouis xvi with old Agamemnon!” 

“ Poor, unknown, ill-treated Jjard ! ” said the 
queen, playfully; “how well it was that I was 
tlnj mighty sovereign of France at that*moment, 
when they would forcibly carry oft’ my dear 
master! ’’ • 

Some farther conversation ensued, in which, 
liter Gluck had enumerated tho various diffi¬ 
culties that lay between him and tho production 
of fhc work on which he rested his hopes of 
fame, Marie Antoinette promised that her in- 
fli«ujec should be cxerfed to assist him in bring¬ 
ing lioVbwi-iho public his darling musical con¬ 
ception. 

The queen fulfilled her promise. It was on 
the lUtli of April, at. the midnight hour, that a 
cast assemblage in Paris burst forth in acclama¬ 
tion? as Gkick's new musical composition was 
performed before them.* Tho listeners had ac- 
■omp.inied each 'bar with increasing shouts of 
applause; the noble melody caused the enthu- 
.?i ism to reach ite highest pitch ; the officers 
grasped their swords unconsciously : the effect 
was unparalleled. The audience^ was carried 
away by this masterpiece td a slogrco that 
mocked all description. Tears flowed, smiles of 
tho greatest rapture beamed, sighs were to be 
board, and Gluck’s name sounded from a thou¬ 
sand lips. Ah! if music be such a power to 
agitate tho soul, how great the duty of those 
who possess the gift to consecrate tt, and to wed 
it to purposes that shall elevate and improve the 
listener. 

Mario Antoinette, splendidly attired, leaned 
forward, participating with streaming eyes in 
tho triumph of her venerated master. Louis 
xvi Rtood near her; his otherwise pale face was 
slightly flushed as hs looked with lively sym¬ 
pathy on the excited multitude. 

“Ah!” said hq, suddenly, and turned himself 
to the queen ; “ if the bright joy of this easily 
moved people, this feverish heat, should change 
to rage? if tho billows qf wrath in this mass 
should mount as high as does ndw the sea of 
their rapture? what a horrible, wliat an in¬ 
supportable picture 1 ” j 

ularie Antoinette knew not how, to answer a 
syllabic; she looked at the king in astonish* 


' ment, shuddered involuirfarilj*, and seized her 
' consort’s arm. 

“ Where can Gluck he?” whispered she, nn- 
quieilv, and searedv audibly. 

At this moment, Gluck rose himself from tho 
arms of his admirers, and tried to rescue himself 
•from the eulogies of bis conquered enemies. 
With, uncertain steps, and overcome l>v the 
excess of his emotion, lie followed a waiting 
attendant to the royal presence. An licenteied 
lie bowed<o the king ^ but the glare of the war. 
j lights blinded Ins eyes; there was a tumult in 
his breast*, Imd he gasped for breath. Then tho 
queen approached the sinking man with a grace¬ 
ful ssmilc, and placed a laurel wreath on tho 
bowed head of the eulogised hero of melody. 

Tho master rose suddenly, his eyes gleamed 
wildly, he passed his slender fingers repeatedly 
over his forehead, and at tho same time cast a 
look of alarm on the queen. “ Ah me !’ * ho 
j exelaipib’l, “ what gu awful sight! Great lady 1 
I wipe away quickly, quickly, with your while 
| hand that streak of blood which is drawing 
i itself around your snowy neck! Oh ! hasten, 
hasten; \jith eqph breath tho dreadful purplo 
hand increases.” „ 

With this cry ])• fell back swooning. 

“ Tho great excitement lias made Gluck ill," 
said the king; “tho victory was too splendid 
and sudden for mind and body.” 

Mario Antoinette, sobbing and frightened Jiko 
a child, took off the brilliant and costly ruby 
,necklace, which, lying like a dazzling ring on 
her snow-white throat, had excited the imagina¬ 
tion of Gluck; then recommending the uncon¬ 
scious mas ter’to tho caro of her physician and 
1 servants,who hastily took tho am of the king 
' and left the scene of this extraordinary c-xeite- 
j ment. 

• Little didst thou suspect, thou bright and 
s?liniilg Orpheus of the new world! that thy 
prophetic eye, vt that moment of high excite¬ 
ment, had pierced tho veil of llio future. Nine¬ 
teen years after that evening of triumph, the 
purple band on the neck of thy unhappy princess 
hecartio a stream, for Mario Antoinette’s head 
fell, in October, 1793, under tho axe of tho 
guillotine.* * 

• 

The Lost Xote. —A ticket Sus dropped in the street 
by a Sunday scholar; a lady passing that way in her enr- 
liago discovered it, and supposing it to lie a treasury note, 
or small hill, such ns were 1 lien used f »r change, ordered 
her sorvnnt t* bring if to her. “Ho did so, when lo! in¬ 
stead of its representing a small amount of ninthly treasure, 
she found upon it the following words: “ Wlmt shall it 
profit a man, if ho shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own sonli'” The inquiry was deeply impressed upon licr 
mind, and in vain did slio attempt to hanish it: in rain 
she sought till) eiicles of folly and dissipation; the thought 
still pressed upon her^nind, “ What shall it profit?” nor 
did she ever find rc-t till she e as brought to tho feet of 
Jesus. 

i . . . - _ . _ 

* After tho death if tho unhappy Mono Antoinette, ru¬ 
mours would not bo wanting ol prrsngea having been given 
licr of the mrlaneholy doom Unit awaited her; and of ono of 
these the German writer in our text hua skilfully availed him¬ 
self, to show the power of music in milking tho soul, when un¬ 
der it* influence, pirrco apparently even the barriers of clay 
that imprison it. The anecdote ought probably to bo viewed 
j merely a a an imaginative illustration, and not ua an historical 
! fact. 
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■Bain* uf pun ait in relation fa jBrnltl;. 


:i Ufd-boou Vekthaiios.—I n one minute fmty per- 
s>iiii uiii'iniie iit least as much oxygen as would he con- 
11 tin’n <1 in eighteen gallons of pure utinusplieie, while they 
' i emit, in the net of breathing, an amount of carbonic acid 
i.jual in vohinio to the oxygon consumed. Now, whether 
I i i„ity pm.sons breathe in if confined atmosphere tor one 
linimtr, or one person for forty minutes, the effect piodnced 
must lie the Mime. One person, then, respiling a confined 
1 atmosphere, toity minutes, or, if you like, twirpoisons re- 
si mug a eonfined atmosphere tlventy minutes, eouveit, as 
I it weie, the vital principle of no loss than eighteen gallons 
of this atmosphere ilito a deadly poison. Eighteen gallons 
; of air lemleied injurious instead ol htc-giiing by two per- 
j sons m twenty minutes! fifty-four gallons so changes in 
i an hour! eight times fitty-fouv gallons— upwards of four 
i, hundred anil thirty gallon*— of air not only deputed ol 
' i all creative power, hut absolutely poisoned, by two persona, 
duiiug a moderately long night’s lest! Need anything 
j more be said to show the iinpoitunco of bed-room ventila- 
! tiour Is it lieeessury to state that the sickening odours, 

; so perceptible at the first, in the morning, in any {jhventi- 
I luted sleeping apaitinent, aiise fiom the tact that a con* 

, I siileruble volume of caibonic acid, with the vapour of per- 
■l spnation and other animal exhalations, are mingled with 
| the atmosphere uf the chamber? Science proves that all 
1 tlie-e products are deadly poisons. Nature expels them 
'■ • limn tlif system, because they poison the system. Vet we 

I i insist oh enclosing them within tom* walls. Wo shut up 
i doors, windows, and eveu chimney-places, that not a pur- 

I I ticle may escape. Nay, we surround our beds with close- 
' i drawn curtains for the express purpose, it would seem, of 

I prcvcut.ng ventilation—for the express purpose of hugging 

I close 'lie poisonous atmosphere of our own bodies, and so 
! I re-absoihing into our systems the very atoms which, by the 
i] laws of Uod, have been cast out because they are detri- 
j | mental. That we do ie-absorb these poisons needs no 

I I proof. The same act of breathing which lenders them per- 
! i ceptible to the sense ot smell causes them to visit every air- 
| i It-il, to permeate eveiy llooil-vesscl of the lungs, and come 
,! into positive contact with all the countless nyiiads of 

1 streams which are traversing the one hundred and sixly- 
I six square yanls of respiratory surface. And so it is that 
| tins woiiJeiful surface, which God in bis goodness has 
I fashioned so delicately for the purification of the blood, 

: man in his ignorance is constantly converting into a means 
! of poisoning all the system’s organs. < I 

I Pei baps there is no more startling proof of the utter' 
iguoiunce that exists concerning the laws of health than is 
] manifested in the construction of our houses. Halls, nntc- 
| rooms, dining-rooms, and drawing-rooms, which during a 
poition of the duy are generally left empty—which may at 
I any time be aired by the opening of windows, and which 
1 hi c constantly being \ entilate.1 byThe opening mid shutting 
1 ot doors, or by draughts towards the chimney—these apart - 
j meats are alway s the most spacious and airy; while bed- 
j ■ rooms, which are generally tenanted with closed doors and 
windows lor eight or nine consecutive hours—where, there- 
! fore, the vitiation ot the air must lievciy great, and where, 

1 j in consequence, an ampler space for breathing is an lin- 
I ia.it.int requisite—these are generally fouud Diic most air¬ 
less rooms ot u dwelliug-liouse. Such errors could not 
possibly exist were not the generality so utterly uninloruicd 
as regards that branch of knowledge which should be made 
the liist consideration in every person’s education—a know¬ 
ledge of the laws ordained by tiod lor man’s health anti 
happiness. 

“Homes" op the Pooh.—T herels probably not a town 
in the kingdom but where numerous instances may be found 
of a single narrow room being the entire home of n whole 
family; their only shelter,«night nud day; their kitchen, 
their scullery, their wash-room, their work-shop, their dor- 
, History, their all. For the old, and young, and middlo- 
aged, to be nightly crowded togetbei, without distinction 
of sex, in ono low garret, is too common among our labour¬ 
ing classes to affect their minds with any sense of shame, 
j There m scarcely a country parish hut might furnish proofs 
of this. It is, however, m the dark and narrow places of 


over-crowded towns that misery chiefly congregate-, and I 
humanity may he contemplated in its tidiest degradation, I 
In but seven towns belonging to one enmity—Lancashire— , 
the inhabitants ot cellar-dwelling's were estqijated, in 1813, J 
at upwards of suety-mien thousands. In Manchester alone j 
thjge were upwards of eighteen thousands-; anil in Livei- >. 
ool nearly poeiy tuousands! is this a fact to be 
eaid and tlicn forgotten? Porti Tuouscsn fillor:* 
creatures in one English town with nothing letter to ich ich 
they could <S)>ply the name, of home than their portion in. 
a damp, foul cellar!, and this but halt a-dorcu yens ago! 

And as to the overcrowding in such places, innumerable 
are the iepotled 'instances ot crllara, or room-tenements 
almost, if nut quite, equalling a liars m point of foulness, 
being shared each by several families. “ It is no unusual 
ciiTiimstance,” writes Mr. Kaivlmson, “to find three, lour, 
or fne families—men, women,, and children—huddled in¬ 
discriminately together in one apartment, which, even in a 
most airy locality, would be seaicely sufficient fur t'o 
healthy existence" of a single family. “No one,” lie adds, 
“but persons who have v’isited s.icli dens can foim any ' 
idea of their horrible condition. Where there are beds, 
they touch each other, and generally occupy above three- 
fourths of the room; the space below them serving as 
coal-cellar and a dijAl for every kind of filth. The ordi¬ 
nary rules ot cleanliness and decency are set at nought 
and, to augment the evil, these lodging-houses are generally 
in the most miserable and ill-ventilated j arils, which, m 
their turn, contain ash-pits, pig-sties," and worse aboinin i- 
tions, all “in a most loathsome condition." liemumbci 
that these are repeated as common occuirenccs; nor arc 
they the worst that might be cited. l)r. Duncan, speaking 
of the cellars of several lodging-houses which he inspected, 
says: “ At night their floors—often the bare earth—are 
covered with straw; and there the lodgers, all who .'ill 
afford to pay a penny for the accommodatin',. dirange 
themselves as best they may, until seaicely a single avail¬ 
able inch of space is left unoccupied; and in this way as 
many as thirty human beings or more are packed together, 
each inhaling the poison which his neighbour ■generates, 
and the whole presenting in miniature u picture of the 
black hole ot Calcutta." '« 

Impurity op Tovrir Aik Fhevestibi.!?. —Some ima¬ 
gine that towns must of necessity lib more unhealthy than 
rural districts, but scienc i is day by day tending to ont- 
root the old idea. The fact is, Man is at present lictny 
contrary to the dictates of reason, lie must cease to liv e 
by biutisli instinct. He must hear in mind that reason i* 
the gitt of God—the gift which should raise him above the 
bmtes; and lie *iiiust''use this gift for liis own salvation. 
Then he will sec Christianity iu abetter, broader light,and 
sec the value of working, each for the good of all. When 
all grew more unanimous iu well-doing; when private in¬ 
terests give way to public benefits, and rattle-markets and 
all occupations causing unwholesome effluvia arc renioied 
to thinly-peopled distiicts ; when our towns are cleansed by 
a perfect system W drains and sewers ; when our dead are 
more Cliristianly disposed ot, and no depositmies ot tilth 
permitted among a crowded population; when streets am 
constructed with a suitaoe which, though safe tor traffic, 
shall be impenetrable to moisture, and therefore capable of 
being “ daily washed and dried again as effectively and 
rapidly as a marble hall;" when, for this and other health¬ 
ful purposes, a constant supply of pire water “ bo, borne 
along every thoroughfare and introduced ipto every dwell¬ 
ing;" when the houses of both riefi and poor he elected on 
sound sanitary principles—in fine, when all tho powers of 
science and industry he applied to the improvement, of 
towns and aities: then, and not till then, will the world be 
able to know whether the great emporiums of her com¬ 
merce and mauutactures may not rivul in point of salu- 
luity, I will not jay the rural districts as they now exist, 
but the rural districts iis they may exist when they like¬ 
wise, in the course ot reason, shall lie greatly improved in 
heiilthiulucss liy the drainage of marshes, tbo recovery of 
bogs and swamps, and the diminution of all ‘removable 
nuisances. 
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and. finding rolling-pin and marble slab in readi- girls, they arc, as I say, so.v$ry unfit for trials of 
lies-., to make rich pie-crust and laugh with some any kind. Are you timid of sickness p ” 
meriy companion over failures, yet eating it never- ‘‘Not at all; woman must not shrink from 
thclcss with a good appetite; and, leaving all litters sickness, and it was well that I have been taught 
to be cleared away by some tidy kitchen menial, to this, for I have had my share of nursing.” 

He dmvn with a pretty story in your hand, and rest “ You like it, perhaps,” said Miss Ada, a pretty, 
after the kitchen fatigues are over. Edith Arundel;' amiable-looking girl of eighteen; .with a most 
however, had something more than mere pastime elaborate tojlette;“ some women do seem born for 
cookery to perforin, while her means were by no it.” * 

means so ample as to allow of her spoiling her “ We are all born to sorrow; the bible and cvery- 
con foot ions without compunction. day life .teach us that; but I don’t suppose any of 

The breakfast was a failure, to begin with. The us arc born nurses, any more than a man is born 
simple art of coffee-making was one ih which Edith a carpenter or a painter.” ■* 

did not excel; she had to apply to a cookery “ And do you really think, now," said Caroline 
book, and after all to use her common sense, Lefare Johnston] the second daughter, pointing to Ada, 
she could produce a cup of drinkable beverage, “ that that child could dress a blister P ” 
which Claude rejected for cocoa, and declared that “To be sure I do; why not?” 
the thick mess,'which he bad only tasted, had made Caroline laughed affectedly, whilst Ada hid her 
him cough. face and shuddered. 

"Thun came the vexed question of dinner. Care “Well, I am off by one of Rrownc’s eam.ivcs 
had been in the habit—a very bad one log invalids directly; and mind. Miss Arundel, 1 trust them 
—of holding a council after breakfast; in order to to you.” 

determine whether her master would have fish, Margaret at this moment appeared, accompanied 
flesh, or fowl; and sometimes half an hour’s con- by her brother; and, when they had left the room, 
saltation had taken place befove the knotty point she said: “What, may I ask, has Mrs. Johnston 
was settled, whether the chickens were to be boiled confided to you ?—her keys ? ” 
or roast, or the fish fried, ax>d if the vegetables “ Nay, her family,” said Edith, pleasantly, 
were to be peas or potatoes. Al! this Edith had “ Her family! Of all those girls, cannot one he 
remarked, but without the power to alter it; and found to take care of the rest. Two ol' them at 
she now resolved to take upon herself the ordering I least, look older than you.” 

of her brother's dietary, consulting his taste, not | “ Wisdom is the question, I should think,” said 

by needless questions, but by observing the usual | Allan; “and the stock in trade in that family is, 
habits of his appetite from day to day. • j I conceive, not heavy. Mrs. Johnston just twW*us 

And wonderfully well did the dinner suit on this 1 of the scarlet fever visitation to be expected ; Imt 
first occasion, and an immense deal ofjrritatiou and i I hope. Miss Arundel, you will not undertake 
excitement were spared the invalid, who never any more than your present duties.” 
guessed that his sister’s hands—those beautiful “I shall not indeed, unless they are obvious; 
delicate hands which in the evening were to cheer but, in that case, I must not shrink from them. ’ 
him at the piano—had prepared every article of his " Shall we have an evening walk to-night P ” 

iood, and that at the priee of aching temples and a "I am afraid the we must exclude me. I have 

total loss of appetite. ' really much to do, and am tired. I think, if it is 

It was not very pleasant after dinner to hear a ' not asking too much,’and the carriage has not been 
double rap at the door, and to see two of the Miss | out to-day, Claude would like a drive, and I should j 
Johnstons and their mamma, gay as butter flies, be grateful for that.” 

sail into the room; but Claude was adeep in an Allan was>too kind to hesitate, and six o’clock 
adjoining apartment—that was one comfort, and was fixed for the carriage to came round—Mar- 
thought of herself was not the habit of Edith's garet agreeing to escort the Miss Johnstons to the 
mind. ' jetty, the only walk they considered endurable in 

Mrs. Johnston was in great distress. .She had all Cromer. Edith Arundel had just seen to the 
received news that Jier second boy at Ely, whom manufacture of some jelly, and was preparing to 
she had left at home because he appeared ill, had enjoy a book—for, although not a literary, she was 
sickened of scarlet fever, and now a thousand fears a well-infonfied young lady, and did not confine 
arose whether any of the girls were safe. She must j her studies to Dr. Kitchener or Miss Acton—when 
go to Ely, and leave the rest at CPomer; would a ring at the bell was heard, and the youngest 
Edith have an eye to them? They were so young, j daughter of the Johnstons, a girl of fifteen, pre- 
so inexperienced, so utterly untit for scenes of suf- sented herself with a pout upon her pretty lace, 
foving ur sickness; Mrs. Alfred was nervous and and a flush which betokened recent irritation, 
inert ; ami as Edith had had scarlet fever, she felt “ Mamma told us not to leave Lizzie, Miss 
assured, in case her girls should have taken it, Arundel; but she is so dreadfully cross, that there 
that she might trust in her c.trc and attention. j is no bearing her, and she has cried herself into 
“ 1 will very gladly do all in my power if my . hysterics; so 1 came to ask you-to drop in. T 
services arc required,” was Edith’s reply; “ hut can’t manage her, 1 am sure." 
you know my brother is a great charge, and my ; Edith sighed; she wou'd much rather have read 
first duly.” “ Palgrave’s Normandy;” but she rose, and,, tying 

“ Where is Care ? ” on her bonpet, accompanied the chattering, etnpfy- 

“ Clone to Ely, to my father." headed school-girl to the couch of her sick sister. 

Mrs. Johnston's countenance fell. “ Dear me! '< “ Oh dear, what a lovely night, and the band is 

but you have so much experience, that 1 know, i going to play: would you now, dear Miss Arundel, 
dear Miss Arundel, you will look alter them. Dear , sit with Lizzie while 1 just run down to sisters? 
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I do think it is a Mjame. I had so counted 
on leaving school and coining home, and now 
they make nothing of me. Always keeping me 
out of all their secrets ; and if there is anything 
disagreeable to be done, its is always, * Run, Lucy, 
you must go that errandor ‘ You must stay and 
keep Lizzie c&jnpauy and if the carriage is full 
on pic-nies, it is always, ‘ Oh, Lucy must stay at 
home, of courseand I think it a shame." • 

, “ Don’t you like to be useful ?" 

“Yes—no, I don’t know that I do, } didn’t 
come from school to be made useful.'’ • • 

“ Did you not'P What did you go to school for, 
then ? ” 

“ Ob, to learn things—music ana Fi'eneh, and 
so oft." 

“ Oh, I thought you went to be educated.” 

“To he sure, and so t did! What are French 
and Italian, and all those things, but education ? ” 

“ They are parts of education, no doubt; but 
very small parts. I think education means some¬ 
thing more. I believc.it is intended to fit us for 
the duties of life; and 40 U knovy the world itself 
is only a preparatory school for eternity. We are 
here but for a time; there is an hereafter coming, 
which will never end.’’ 

“I daresay all you say is very sensible; but it 
is not like a girl to feel so. Then you are ages 
older than I am; hut sisters never talk in this 
way: and I am sure we never talked so at Miss 
Prevost’s.” 

“ What did you learn there ? I should like to 
knew. I never went to boarding-school.” 

“Oh, everything—geography and history, and 
music and dancing, and French and Italian, and 
fancy-wmk; and 1 began German and globes, but 
i didn't like them, lint, I have some of the circu¬ 
lars at honip, and they will tell you all they taught." 

“Will they? I would rather know what you 
learned: lmt here we ar<!; this is the cottage, is 
it not ? Now, Liley,* 1 am going to sccru very ill- 
natured; but I certainly shall not take your place 
by your sister. We cannot do one another’s duty, 
ii’ I do jours, I must neglect my own.* My bro¬ 
ther will be at borne in another hall-hour, and I 
dare not be absent then. Comes our*education is 
never finished; take a lesson to-night in denying 
yourself. Did you never learn that at school ? ” 

“ No: dear Miss Arundel, how you talk! I 
should think not indeed.” 

“What a miserable woman you will be if you 
don’t begin at once. Do you think your sifter 
wishes to see me P ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know: she is so cross; I believe 
half of it is temper.” 

“ Half of what ? How can you talk so ? She did 
not make herself deformed. It was God’s will 
that she should he a helpless, suffering cripple. 
Did it never strike y«u that it might have been 
your case ?’” * 

“No, it never did; but come and see Lizzie; 
she will be glad of any one new. Here,Lizzie,” 
throwing open the doqr of an opposite sitting- 
rootn.which looked on to th§ glorious ocean, in lull 
view of which the girl’s couch was drawn, the rays 
of the evening sun streaming on her pallid face— 
“ here, Lizzie, is Miss Arundel.” 

The hysterical sobs were renewcd,at the sight 
of a stranger, and Edith had to exert some self- 


control before she could chock their violence in the 
invalid. Hysterics were not in her province. She 
had read of, lmt never witnessed them. She was 
a very practical person, however, and sliosaw that 
the heat of the sun’s rays was distressing to the 
poor girl; so, drawing the conch on one side, and 
•laying a handkerchief soaked in cold water on 
her throbbing temples, she §aid: “ If you will only 
be calm, I will sit a little with you; but if you 
continue to sob thus, I shall go; for I shall do you 
harm rather than good.” _ _ • 

By a strong effort, tlfc girl resisted the impulse 
to scream,-Aid in a few minutes was quiet. 

“ Shall I tell Miss Arundel what you have been 
crying for? ’’ said Lucy. “I will, Miss Arundel. 
This is all because she thinks she shall have scarlet 
fever. She is no more likely to have it than 1 am. 
I might just as well cry and take on. Why 
don't I?" 

“ Because, you are strong, and your poor si»ler 
weak, jjftcy.* ‘Let npl the strong man glory in Ins 
strengtlf,’ remember.” 

Lucy, blushing, said: “ Well, I shall go and 
take oif my bonnet. Oh, that lovely band ! I can 
only bear just cjiough to make me long to be 
there. There is a dear of a French horn ; don’t 
you hear?.” B# 

“ Yes, and you can listen to it from the balcony 
while I sit here; but I warn you, 1 must leave at 
eight o'clock.” 

“ I am glad she is gone; she is so vain and {el¬ 
fish,” said her sister, when sho had left the apart¬ 
ment. “Oh, why was 1 ever bornp” and she 
sobbed again. 

“You were born, Lucj r , because God willed it; 
it is your lot tl> sulfur, because God lias willed it, 
also; but g uffering need not make you miserable.” 

“ Not miserable! I, a deformed, helpless crea¬ 
ture whom no one loves.” 

. “That cannot bo.lruc, Lizzie; or, if true, must 
btfyowr own fault.” 

• “ By not loving, I mean, of course, not loving 
dearly or tenderly. They all ha)e,to be with me. 
It is not pleasant, it is not indeed, Miss Arundel, 
to know that the choice of my companion for an 
hour always creates a squabble, and that all shirk 
it who can. If it is not enough to make one mise¬ 
rable to be helpless as *1 am—friendless too, to all 
intents and purposes—I don’t know what is. I wish 
scarlet lever would come ami carry me oif. L was 
not crying about that; I waif crying that mamma 
should leave me for John; but he is such a pet.” 

“Can you not read^t all, or does reading try 
your eyes P ’* ' ’ * * 

“ Oh 110 ; I am very fond of reading. I have 
done the * Heir of Redclifi'e,’ and now 1 am reading 
‘Heartsease;’ and Miss Paul at th^library says 
they shall have a new lot in to-morrow: but I 
don't know bow it is; when 1 read about all those 
people who are bo beautiful and so loved, it only 
makes me miserable because I have no beauty nor 
anything else lovely ; and then, oh Miss Arundel 
—and the poor girl laid feer feverish hand in 
Edith’s—“to look forward, to think that I can 
never leave this eouch—that I, who once was as 
handsome as any of them, am now neglected and 
thought only a useless burden-’ 

“ But, dear Lizzie, inay I be faithful with you?” 

« Yes,” said she, ungraciously. 

A a a 2 
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“ It is not the want 6 f beauty or grace that can 
ever take away the love of any human being whose 
love is worth having. Oh no, no; tlyere must be 
some othdr want.” 

“Well, I don’t care what it is; I tell you no 
one does love me, nobody understands me, no one 
pities me. I was cut off from all joy at seventeen; 
and why? Am I worsesthan others?” ° 

“ Perhaps, Lizzie, it is because God would have 
you to be much better than the rest, that he has 
?aid his hand upon you. tyhat do yon think those 
words mean, 1 Whom the Lord lovetb, he chas- 
teneth?’” 

“ I never think I have anything to do with 
those words; but it is no use talking: I was never 
meant to be sick and suffering. I never was 
taught that it was likely I shonld be so. I 
came home from school just as Lucy is come, witlr 
life before me, and then that horrible fall from the 
pony happened, and here I am. Oh thaJJ I could 
die!” ' 

“ God doesi-not hear those prayers, dear Lizzie; 
and well is it for us that he does not. Suppose, 
instead of saying, 'Oh that I could die,’ you 
would say,' Oh that I could submit! ”’• 

Tho- large mournful eyes filled with tears, and 
Edith rose. *• 

“ Come and see me sometimes f and oh, do talk 
to me, Edith. I used to thiuk you were an odd, 
prim girl when you and I were children at Ely. 
I used to wonder why your mamma never dressed 
yon smart, or let you go to all the Christmas par¬ 
ties that wo went to. And as you grew older, I 
pitied you for what I fancied must be a very dull, 
prosy life; but God knows I envy you now." 

“ Do you? Yet thero are some things in my lot 
which, if you knew, you would think scarcely envi¬ 
able, Lizzie. I have known sorrow; I know it 
still." 

“ And yet you are happy.” - 
“I am not happy"because of trial, but in tlie 
midst of trial, for 1 know ' God is love.’ ” 

“ I wish I coflld feel so.” 


escort to the disconsolate -young lady and her 
second sister, and they proceeded at once to the 
busy scene below the cliff 

“ What a queer out-of-the-world sort of place 
Cromer is, to be sure,’ 1 said 'Ada. “ Have you 
seen any of the aborigines ? ” 

“ Yes, they seem a nice, gimpic-uinded, hearty 
race, shopkeepers and all; very superior to the 
tradespeople in the watering-places nearer Lon¬ 
don, who ape the dress and manners of thein 
superiors too often.” 

“ There"is not much fashion in.Cromer people, 
at all events, i cannot imagine why mamma 
came here t when it would have been as easy to go 
to Hastings or Brighton, or some other less out¬ 
landish place. There is nothing to recommend 
Cromer that I can see.” 

“ Have you seen any of the lovely country 
walks ? ” 

“ No indeed; the roads are so dusty.” 

“ There are the hills and heaths, Felrigg heath 
and Koughton, and fine shady walks iu pretty 
woods. Are any .of you botanists P ” 

“ No; I learned the classes and orders when I 
was at school, I believe; but I never took any 
interest in botany.’’ 

“ Do yon like drawing P There are many lovely 
views hereabouts; I think the sea-peeps in the 
neighbourhood unequalled for their beauty, even 
in Devonshire.” 

“ Ob, yes, I dare say; but tbe pretty roads are 
some way off It is rather tiresome to leave 
London just now, too. We only had a fortnight 
of it, and we just missed hearing two such lovely 
singers, Didieo and Bellini. Have you heard 
Bellini P Of course you have, though.” 

“Iam afraid I shall seem little better than a 
Goth to you; but X have never beard Bellini. I 
never go to the opera.” ' * 

“ Are you in earnest ? “ You have been there, of 
course ? 

“ Yes, I went wheA I was much younger than 
I am now.” 


“ I f you read the biblc and pray, you will.” I “ Oh dear, and was not the dancing splendid, 
“But I am not religious; I never was taught and the singing divineP” 
anything of that sort, at least not in that way.” “I think-"the dancing was wonderful, but I 
“ Then how thankful yqji may be, Lizzie, that cannot say I thought it graceful. Tho whole 
you are removed from many of the temptations of affair was disgusting to me; the virtuous (and 
the world. A girl entering life without ncligion virtuous ones there doubtless were) I pitied for 
is like a ship going; to sea without a compass, the path they had chosen; at the immoral charac- 
You could be fit neither for sickness nor health, ters I could only look with disgust.” 
single or married life, without God for your guide. The young *iadies thought their companion very 
Ob, Lizzie, look up to a Him «npw, and ask Him to odd. What he thought of them might be 
teach you all that you should have learned long apparent from tho peculiar expression of his 
ago ; and now, good night. Shall I send Lucy, mouth ; but he gave no utterance to his thoughts, 
or would you^ike to be alone a little ? ” The married sister joined them, and, shortly 

“ Oh alone, if you pleaseand she buried her after, her husband, the ill-assorted pair looking 
face in the pillow, and in silence and solitude as supremely indifferent to onb another as ill- 
listened to the still small voice which speaks so assorted pairs usually do. 1 
distinctly in sorrow, and whit'h whispered to the Alfred Johnston was a well-informed and not 
suffering one lessons of kindness and mercy, if she unainiable man of the world; but having been 
would but listen to thgra. accustomed from early childhood to hear external 

The merry party came up from the jetty just as [ advantages praised and substantiate undervalued, 
Edith left the Johnstons’ lodgings, and she was he had caught the family spirit. Good acquaint- 
in time to receive her brother, who looked pale ances meaning, in the opinion both of father and 
and exhausted. The piteous lament of Lucy, at mother, rich and influential acquaintances, he had 
having missed the band and the jetty parade, both in, school and college life sought these, 
excited Allan’s compassion; and, giving the ponies Good matche..* implying monied matches, he was 
in charge to an ostler, ho offered his services as no sooner at a marriageable age than he looked 
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out for such a one,, and married an orphan girl, 
with no other endowment than her money, from 
the miserable home of her guardian, where her 
affections had remained uncultivated. He was 
only too glad to rid himself of his ward, to be very 
particular as ( to, her choice, provided, as was the 
case in the present instance,'the young man was 
respectable in conduct, of genteel connections, and 
not likely to' bring his wife to beggary. Bat, 
•alas! for a match of interest; what conld the prized 


gipsy hat! She is certainly the flower of the 
family.” 

“ I thought you didn't like gipsy hats. When 
I put one on the other day, you laugked'at it." 

“ Not at it." 

“ Well, at me then, and that’s worse.” 

" I did not laugh at you, so far as I can recol¬ 
lect ; «but the same dress does not become every¬ 
body alike.” 

“ You always are laughing at me, I think. Pray 


£100 per annum do in this case? One thing the I what was*that very comical speech on tlip jettp 

wife found to her cost, that it could not purchase just now, at which you and your sisters were so 

love, ifbr win respect. The mind, which had run amused—'before Mr. Arundel toa? I think you 

to waste in girlhood, was still a wilderness of ! might have kept your mirth to yourself. What 

weeds. Here and there the gaudy flower of'did* 1 say ridiculous ? ” 


superficial accomplishments struck the eye, but it 
could not reach the heart; and the husband, who 

• il I 11 1 li - * • __1J l. - 


“ Nothing ridiculous; only that your geography 
went a little astray when you talked oi our four 


in the ball-room or seleCt evening party could be -last year, and made the little blunder of declaring 
so gay, so witty, and fascinating, as to draw > we had been to lucerne on our route from Vevay 


within his magic circle crowds of admirers of his 
witticisms and conversational charms, was at 
home, sometimes drowsy, sometimes irritable, and 
always careless and dull in the presence of her 
whom he had vowed to love and to clieysh. 

■ The walk was at length over; the ocean was 
pursuing its ceaseless murmuring work, and the 
calm rnoo'n its silent journey. A few boats lay in 
its pale light, and anon, amid the splashing of the 
distant oar, the fisherman’s evening song was 
heard ; whilst here and there a mother, who had 
lingered on the beach with children in her arms. 


to Geneva.” _ • 

“ And so we did^or Lausanne; it’s all the same; 
but, Alfred, don’t you think it was worse than 
making blunders to be positively unkind ? You 
might have told me another time; and I am very 
sure, though tliope charming sisters of yours joined 
in the laugh, they would neither of tliegi have* 
known better, wiw»as they looked.” 

And, bursting into a passion of tears, the wounded 
wife left the room. 

Loud hysterical sobs were soon heard in the bed¬ 
chamber above, and the servants saw that which, 


watching the ddar one’s night shelter, as it lay | alas! was no strange sight, that tlicir master and 
anchored on the sea, called a kindly “ good night,’V mistress had been disagreeing. There are waiting- 
which the breeze bore to the stalwart seaman, and ! maids who are proverbial nuisances in a tutnily; 
so hurried up the cliff to her home, happy in the | but as a class, they are perhaps rather maligned, 
love of the honest heart on the billow. The sick , God, who hatf denied Isabella Johnston the ines- 


love of the honest heart on the billow. The sick 
’ man forgot bis pains, and, lulled by Edith’s 
evening hymn, rested like a child, and like a child, 
too, dreamed of paradise; the giddy worldly girls 


timable blessing of kind judicious parents, had sent 
her, at the time of her marriage, that still rarer 
blessing, a true-hearted and faithful servant. She 


returned to their suffering sister, who day now ! now stood by her young mistress’s bed; and when 
with better and holier feelings, as she thought on ! the Vehemence of her agitation had subsided, she 
the parting words of Edith Arundel; and the * began to arrange the disordered hair, and to speak 
husband and wife returned to their lodging at *a few soothing words, which, while they implied no 
some little distance from th&town, and sate down \ knowledge of any dispute between the husband and 


wearily by the open window. Wearily ! Surely 
weariness should not come beiweerf.husband and 
wife. Surely the eye that brightens in society, 
that flashes with mirth towards the stranger, 
should not now be dull, when it rests upon her 
who is bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh; on her 


wife, were at the same time calming and consoling. 
She was a widow, and had known and served 
Isabella’s family in early youth.” There was no¬ 
thing in her appearance or manner which indicated 
any extraordinary superiority over her class, saving 
that superiority and elevation which high Christian 


whom, out of all the world, he has chosen to share i principle and good sense always impart to the 
his home, bis fortune, and his heart. Look at the I female character. 

.. . * . . . .. . . ,• • 1 iv . * i • -a r i is v v i i * 


listless pair, as they sit in the moonlight on this 
summer evening. 


Her act in entetjng Mrs. Alfred Johnston’s 
service on ter marriage waif one of some self-denial, 


“ Heigho! a stupid place this Cromer! It yet of conscientious decision. Her short married 


• must be altered since you were a girl, Isabella.” | life had not been one of roses, but she had gathered 
“ I don't know that Cromer is much altered; I on the thorny path some useful and important 
used to like it vflry much when I came here with j fruits; and no mistress had ever a more devoted 


momma and |he sighed. 

“ Isabella, I shall part with that horse of yonrs; 
you never ride now; it is eating its bead off." 

“ J’ray sell the horse; I don’t want it*;” and she 
pouted. • 


friend in her servant than had Isabella Johnston 
in the kindly Maty Elliott. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and Alfred Johnston, 
.who had become too much accustomed to these 
domestic storms to feel mu6h fluttered or distressed 


A pretty woman never looks the prettier for a by them, had just returned from a ramble in the 
pout. Isabella Johnston was not tuetlv, and she garden, and was eating a very comfortable supper, 
looked decidedly the worse. Her husband took when Mary appeared. He stood in some awe of 
refuge in whistling—a poor refuge, apd one to Mary—not of her tongue, nor of her gossip, nor of 
which it irritates a woman to see a*man resort* her censure, but of \&r goodness. 

“ How pretty Miss Ada looked to-night in her “ My mistress is quite ready, sir; I think she 
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will £;o to sleep if you will be kind enough not to j 
bo laic.” . j 

“ £ am horribly tired. Is she likely to have a j 
return of those hysterics P ” 

“ I think not, sir; but I don’t think she is quite 
Jit for talking, if you would be so kind as to be very 
quiet.” ’! 

He whistled again, and helping himself to ti glass I 
of wine, looked at Mary as much as to say, “ You 
can go.” 

< “ My mistress has had np supper, sir." 

“ Well, take her anything she likes.” 

“ I thought, perhaps, sir, she would be more 
willing to take it if you carried it up to her when 
you went to bed: a little wine and water and a ! 
biscuit.” 

Very well; and eho is quiet, you say ? ” 

"Yes, sir; good night;” and Mary wisely 
disappeared. * 

flerc was a delicate .post—one in which a less 
judicious waiting woman would have been .sure to 
make shipwreck of her mistress’s peacebut Mary 
knew that, to serve that mistress faithfully, it was 
essential that she should make no party with her 
against her husband, and that it was not necessary 
•to petml flatter her in order to minister to her 
good. The husband’s step wa# rather slow as he 
carried the wine and water to his wife, whose head 
was buried in the pillows, where she lay, still sob¬ 
bing, more quietly. 

"•I have brought you some supper, Isabella.’’ 

“ I don’t wish for any.” 

Clumsily enough he continued: “I am sorry 
I put yo* out so, about such a trifle; but you will 
think better of it to-morrow.” , 

A word, a pressure of the hand, would have 
brought the husband’s arm round the weaM woman’s 
neck in a moment, for Alfred Johnston had a heart, 
though he had married a spoilt ignorant girl for 
her money; but she went on :-*• 

“ It won’t be for long. I don’t think X shall t 
live; and if I die, and the baby too, as I dare say 
it will, then I hope you’ll enjoy my money, which 
is all you ever cared for belonging to me, and marry 
some clever woman. There’s Miss Archer, she is 
a model girl, and Edith Arundel, whom you may 
have for the asking, I dare say ; and the money 
will make you happy, I hope, without the encum¬ 
brance of her who gave it to you. And pray keep 
the horse for Miss Aqmdel; she likes riding, I 
believe, and she will never make you blush for her 
geographical blunders. Her tongue will never 
slip between Lausanne,and Lucerne; qh no—-” 

* Sharp rejoinders from the husband, a iresh acces¬ 
sion of hysterics, and more retorts from the wife, 
soon brought matters to a climax again; and Mary 
was once more rung up to attend upon her mistress, 
whilst the irritated man flung himself on tho 
dining-room sofa, and tried to forget his troubles 
in sleep, which, by the aid of a* few extra glasses 
of wine, an assistance now too frequently called in, 
he shortly did, whilst ^lary watched by the petu¬ 
lant wife until morning. 

As she sate by the window during the short 
slumber into which towards morning her mistress ! 
had fallen, she listened to the homely talk of a; 
young fisherman, who, with his wife, a stout, \ 
comely girl of twenty summers, was seated on the 
green sward before the lodgings, he mending his | 


nets, and she busily occupied in darning his blue 
guernsey, which was a little the worse for wear. 

" It’s dulsome work for you, Jenny girl, and I 
shall have a long spell of Ashing, I dare say. I 
am going out with Notkolds in one of the Sher- 
ringham boats. Mayhap we shan’t }>e back before 
Saturday; but if we can’t, get irf on Saturday, 
don't look for mo afore Monday; we never do no¬ 
thing on Sundays, you know; but keep a good 
heart, my girl; God’s on the sea as well as on tlm 
land, and neither you at home nor 1 afloat can do 
without liim.” 

“I shall do very well, John. Better have a 
husband eprniag his bread on the sea, than wasting 
it at the alehouse; and shan’t I be glad come Sa¬ 
turday to run down to the beach and hear wliat 
haul you’ve had ? ”* 

“ It must fare dull work though, Jenny, a i ter 
the merry life you led in the kitchen yonder, and 
the good living too, to settle down to be a fisher¬ 
man’s wife.” * 

"Dull work! you stupid man,” she said; and 
she took the rough, brown, weather-beaten face be¬ 
tween her,two service-hardened hands, and gave it 
a hearty kiss—" Dull do yon call it P Why, John, 
I love you, and that’s all about it; and dull I never 
can be so long as you love me. Besides, have you 
not often said I was fit for you, made for you, and 
all that P Sure you have, times out of number, on 
the lighthouse hills, and in the woods too; and if 
I am tit for you and help you, and God helps me 
to he a good wife to you, what can I wish more ? 
And as to lonesome, £ shall never bo that, John, 
when baby comes.” 

And, foil of joy and hope, and perhaps a little 
womanly fear, she laid her head on the strong arm, 
and wept; but the tears were not bitter and 
Mary wept too, as, turning round, she saw her 
sorrowful mistress, who was, alas! hot fit for the 
wife of'him on whose bosom she never poured 
forth her tears, and on whose love she did not 
anchor her troubled soul. 

Away, honest fisherman, to thy perilous labours 
on the deep; away, young wife, to thy two 
rooms, with sanded floor and sloping roof, to thy 
coarse breakfast and hard labour. Thou art rich 
in tho best treasure of woman —<4 husband’s love 
and faith. What would he, who married for inte¬ 
rest and for money, give for a fervent kiss like 
that which thou gavest thy John P What is the 
£400 a year compared with the blessing of his 
rough voice, as, gathering up his nets, he says: 
"God bless ye, Jenny; take care of yourself, old 
girl;” and so to his boat on the shore. 


RUSSIA AS I SAW IT FORTY YEARS 
AGO. 

ran VOYAGE. 

It was summer when I set sail, and, being my 
first voyage, everything was new to me. . The 
vessels Bound to tho Baltic assembled in the 
Frith of Forth to wait for convoy—it being<war 
time—till ticy amounted to a fleet of abovo 
sixty or eighty merchantmen. At longth a fri¬ 
gate and a gun-brig hove in sight, and, making 
signals for o~r departure, we weighed anchor, 
and steered down the wide estuary of the Forth. 









the leisure hour. 


It was a beautiful .sight: the Callon-hill and 
Arthur’s-seat sinking gradually into the west; 
while the Bass and St. Abb’s Head raised their 
rocky fronts, and the Filestore coast stretched 
far to the north. *Wc dashed boldly into the 
North Sea wi^h,p favourable breeze; but, being 
theu a mere,'youth, I. must confess I felt many 
misgivings when I saw the last streak of land 
vanish from my view. Not that I was afraid tff 
Napoleon’s cruisers, for wc were well guarded, 
but I had heard a great deal about tha storms 
of the voyage. . * 

The third night, a strange vessel, doubtless a 
French privateer, was discovered, hovering on 
the outskirts of the fleet. A gun or ’two irom 
the A Elector” gun-brig, and a short chase, soon 
sent the intruder out of sigl^t.* The flashing of 
the guns, the various night-signals of the com¬ 
modore to collect the fleet together, and the 
general commotion caused by this adventure, 
were all a delightful•relief'to the monotony of 
the voyage. The Frenchman had the audacity 
to appear again next day, sailing along with us 
on our right; but ho kept out of gun ^liot, and 
it was not thought worth while to dotach one of 
our two vessels of war to extinguish him, as the 
other might be assailed from an opposito quar¬ 
ter, and the convoy scattered. This was a ruse 
often practised by our active enemies, from 
which much loss was sustained by our shipping. 
There he hovered for two days, while the fleet 
crowded round 'their protectors, as chickens 
round their parent hen when a hawk appears. 

On the sixlh day it came on to blow, as the 
seamen call it, “ great gunsthe enemy disap¬ 
peared, and every ship had to shorten sail to the 
smallpst possible stretch of canvass. It was the 
first storm.I encountered while on the raging 
deep; and'rage it did, till some of us wero well 
nigh foundering. 1 confess, without the "fear of 
ridieulc, that 1 thought I should never sec land 
again, and, for the first tirfte in my life, I had 
recourse to my biblc as a book of comfort. Mv 
pious mother had marked many passages, which 
she recommended mo to consult in "such circum¬ 
stances. Such,*for instance, a i thc'aubliine de¬ 
scription in the 107th Psalm: “Hecommandeth, 
and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof. They mount up to the 
heaven, they go down again to the depths: 
their soul is melted because of trouble. They 
reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
and are at their wits’ end. Then they cry unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he bringetn them 
out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a 
ealm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then 
arc they glad because they be quiet; so he 
briugeth them uifto their desired haven.” For 
the first time ip my life I thought God was 
speaking to me, and that the wonderful volume 
in my hand was not a terrible reprover, as I had 
alwnvs thought it, but a friend. 

On the twelfth day ef our voyage, I had the 
first glance of a foreign land. It was tho Naze 
of Norway, a bold, .rocky promontory, jutting 
out from a coast of frowning grandeur, which 
extends aU tho way to the North Cape. We 
passed the entrance of Christiansand, but saw 
nothing of tho town. Then the Scaw of Jut¬ 


land to the south came into view, the terminat¬ 
ing point of the low-lying and uninteresting 
country of that name belonging to Denmark. 
Leaving the apparently barren islands 6f Lessoe 
and Anholt to tho right, we came in sight of tho 
mountains of Sweden, and shortly after, tho 
£reen shores of Zealand refreshed my eyes 
after seeing nothing but sea and sky and rocks 
for a fortnight. Wo then sailed through the 
straits between Helsinburg in Sweden, and El¬ 
sinore in •Denmark, «pd entered the Sound* 
The vessels of all foreign nations had to ‘lower 
their top-gallnnt or light sails as a sign of re¬ 
spect to tho power of Denmark, which is tho 
custodian of tho gates of the Baltic Sea. Tho 
castlo of Cronenberg, adjoining Elsinore, famous 
for being the scene of Hamlet’s encounter with 
the ghost of his father, and also 1 for the impri¬ 
sonment of qutfen Matilda of Denmark, sister 
of Georgp m, was but a third-rate fortress, 
and could not have held" out an hour under 
the fire of a British frigate. We had to anchor 
off tho town of Elsinore, in order to pay the 
Sound dues, which then formed the principal 
revenue of that* small kiugdom, and against 
which an organised resistance seems nojy ris- * 
ing. I went on.«hore and looked over the 
place, which appeared to have nothing worthy 
of notice. 

On resuming our voyage, wo passed close to 
Copenhagen, which presented a very pretty ap¬ 
pearance to the sea, and soon after entered the 
•Baltic, around the reef and point of Falsterbo. 
Next day the island of Bornholm was seen on 
our right—^tolerably high land, well cultivated, 
and divided into sheep-walks or farms. We then 
passed Ootand and Gothland on the left, two largo 
Swedish islands, the latter of which appeared 
fruitful and well wdoded. Gothland had a king 
of its own in former days, and was the principal 
piarkel of the north: it is ‘said, indeed, that it 
^lmost rivalled Venice in the extent of its com¬ 
merce. The gloomy isles of Oesel and Dago, 
which arc in iue entrance of the Gulf of Riga, 
next drew mv attention, and wo entered tho 
the dreaded Gulf of Finland. I cotfld sec little 
of its shores, as wo kejjt at a distahee. Sweaborg 
was then a Swedish fortress, always respoetablo 
for its strength, and Helsingfors was but a fish¬ 
ing village. There were np warlike castles in 
the peaceful Aland islands, nor on tho Finnish 
borders. The inhabitants of these places scarcely 
knew what war was, ./cxceprt their scamon, who 
were always found ill the* navios of Sweden,* 
Denmark, and England. 

Passing the desolate isle of nogland, wo at 
length had a view of Cronstadt directly before 
us. There were no frowning castles then, with 
their two tiers or three tiers of guns ; no Fort 
Constantine, no F<5rt Alexander, no Fort Peter, 
nor Fort Risbank. Its defences were confined 
to tho small and despicable fort of Cronslott, 
about a mile from the entrance of the mole, and 
a single range of guns, numbering about 20 or 
30, along the walls of the harbour. A few old 
and worm-eaten line-of-battle ships were indeed 
ready to be used as Mock-ships for defence, but 
I Cronstadt then could not havo withstood tho 
; cannonading of a British fleet a couple of hours. 
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The defences of Copenhagen were thrice ita 
strength. 

\Ye anchored between the fort of Cronslolt 
and the Mole, while our captain went ashore to 
clear, and then weighed, and stood on to St. 
Petersburg, about seventeen miles off. The 
navigation was very shallow, seldom reaching 
three fathoms; and,the wind being adverse, we 
were Several days on this short passage. We 
passed Oranienbaum and Petcrhoff, almost 
with/n gunshot of the t imperial palace at the 
lattor place; but the country had a barren ap¬ 
pearance. The banks of the Neva', which river 
we shortly after entered, had nothing to recom¬ 
mend them, and were not for a moment to be com¬ 
pared to those of the Clyde or the Thames. A few 
trees here and there, and some dingy-looking 
or parti-coloured cottages, were seen j but no 
appearance of domestic life 01 cultivated fields 
nfet the eye. I looked on a half-civilized land. 
At length we approached the city of the czars, 
and certainly from the river it presented a ma¬ 
jestic appearance. Its long granite qnays and 
rows of palatial-looking houses on the right 
hand, and the large building qf the Academy of 
Sciepce on the left, flanked by other lines of 
scarcely less pretending reskl/inces, arrested and 
fixed attention; but all had a formal and dead 
aspect, as if the inhabitants were afraid to open 
a window and look out. 

.Passing through the bridge dT boats which 
connects two portions of the city, we sailed 
close to the Admiralty on the right, and then 
along the front of the imperial palaces, six or 
seven in number, dropping anchor on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, near the ‘fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, where the treasure of the 
stale and of the church is kept. A gloomy- 
Jooking place it is, in which not a few state pri¬ 
soners have found its gates cn entrance to their 
graves. ■ ' , 

I had leisure now to look around this whim 
of Peter the Great; for a mad whim it certainly 
was, to found a city which was to rival, in his 
imagination, all the capitals of the world, on a 
mere swamp, without anything to recommend 
its site, but the fact of its being a place where 
a river brought down the waters of Lake Ladogo 
to unite with those of the Gulf of Finland, and 
where it divides intp several mouths; each mouth 
more shallow at some times of the year than a 
little trout stream, and at other seasons pour¬ 
ing forth raging torrents enough to carry every¬ 
thing on their bosom to destruction. 


TIIE THERMOMETER. 

Ever since Lord Carlisle made liis memorable 
speech at some mechanics' institution (the Bedford 
Mechanics’ Institution, if my memory be not 
treacherous), it is very astonishing how very com¬ 
mon the expression ‘common things has been in 
everybody's mouth. And, in sober truth, there is 
a sad lack of knowledge of common things in ordi¬ 
nary life, as everybody must have discovered to 
his cost. While yet schoolboys wo are thrashed 
round tho ordinary educational arena like horses 


longer under personal fear of the birch, the cane, 
or any other tough perennial, exogenous or endo¬ 
genous, when other and higher stimulants to 
mental reflection are brought into play, and the 
study of classical and 1 'matlieVnatical lore bring us 
the hope of honour and renown* wp are still mere 
babies too often, as to our acquaintance with many 
common things, which have to be picked up at 
4ast in our onward course of life, casually, as best 
we may. « 

I do.not know a better school for the teaching 
of ^evertl common things than a marine store¬ 
keeper’s shop. There if you proceed, industriously 
inclined, and can manage by the purchase of an 
old screw-driver, a mop nail, or some equally trivial 
article of metallic vertu, to enlist the sympathy, 
and, what is still better, to arouse the loquacity of 
the miscellaneous dcalet in your behalf, you may 
cull a vast store of information useful to be known 
in the routine of every-day fife. I have a gTeat 
affection for these marine cio'res, with their odds 
and ends of bolts and bars, locks and keys, bradawls, 
gimlets, and screwdrivers; with their thousand 
and one ^varieties of furnaces, and stills, turning 
lathes, drills, anvils, and forges. Only once do I 
ever remember getting false information from the 
keeper of one of these miscellaneous repositories— 
these poor men's philosophical instrument shops, 
as I am wont to designate them. This once had 
reference to the manufacture of a thermometer, and 
the information conveyed was very false indeed. 
The error too, I am sorry to say, is very widely 
diffused. It extends much farther than Saffron 
Hill, Cow Cross Street, the New Cut, St. Giles’s, 
and flic purlieus of Clare Market, all devoted to 
the marine storekeeper; therefore I cannot do 
better than inform the reader what occurred to me 
some little time since, during an excursion in the 
latter region. 

Sauntering through the lanes adjacent to Clare 
Market one day, admiring the rusty treasures of 
mechanical and chemical art, as is my wont on 
I such occasions, I happened to see mingled with 
! several edarser articles, some delicate thermometer 
tubes already filled with mercury. I demanded 
their price. ’ ’ « 

“ Threepence each, sir.” 

That is tempting, thought I, even if they are 
badly filled—the mercury is worth a trifle—I will 
have four. 

Regarding my right to propound a few ques¬ 
tions established, I took the liberty of asking my 
philosophical instrument denier (she was of the 
softer sex, and the French would have called her 
Madame la Marchande), how the thermometer 
tubes got there ? 

“ Understand me,” I explained; “tho tubes are 
bought and paid for. I am "satisfied with my 
bargain. The quicksilver 'is worth the money. 
My object in asking where you. obtained them is 
merely this: if good, they are very cheap; so cheap, 
that though I use a great number, I cannot pur¬ 
chase them at this rate. ■ If yon don’t know the 
maker, and if he will jiot warrant them, 1 should 
be suspicious of their correctness." 

My next interrogatory was for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether my merchant knew a good 
thermoinetenfrom a bad one, and what she could 
! . ‘ ‘u! - - ' 
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Mutual confidence" having been established be¬ 
tween us, she proceeded to unburden her mind to 
me at once. “ Why, sir,” said she, “ 1 don't know 
in particular good ones from bad; but as I don’t 
warrant them, sir, Of course there can be no com¬ 
plaint, can there, sir P Now, sir, you see how it 
is; iu the course of .business we picks up with 
scales, and scales only sell for old brass when there 
isn’t glass in them; so my old man thought 
•twou’dn’t be a bad plan to get some glasses to 
put in them, and now we have more glares than 
scales; that’s tl)e short and the long of<t, str.” 

My 4>lood waxed warm at this announcement; 
the reader will know'why presently, 

“Fit in tubes to scales,” said I,‘hurriedly. 
“ Y&u don’t mean to say you do that ?” 

“ Yes, sir, to be sure I do.. »When my old man 
finds a scale a foot long! wc’will say, he takes a 
glass a foot long and screws it in. 1 suppose a 
toot measure is a foot measure, and an inch an 
inch, any how—hat ha! hat ” 

My informant’s ignorance was too profound to 
benefit by apy amount of instruction I could then 
find time to convey; so,' closing) the argument by 
conceding a foot to be a foot, and an inch an inch, 
I bowed and departed. 

Now, considering that thermometers are not 
merely instruments for the use of chemists in their 
laboratories, but are necessary to the prosecution 
of brewing, malting, and various other arts, to say 
nothing of their employment in dwelling-houses, 
green-honses, hcrt-houscs, etc., the thermometer- 
using public is interested in being made acquainted 
with the fact that a thermometer constructed 
according to. the Clare Market formula of an inch 
of sgale to an inch of tube, is utterly worthless and 
’ abominable. Every thermometer tube must have 
a scale prepared expressly for itself, and when the 
tube is broken' the scale is of no more value than a 
piece of similar size, weight, and dimensions, of old 
brass or old woo'd, fls the case may be, according 
to the nature of the scale. \The reader will soon 
perceive why this must be so if he attends to a lew 
remarks concerning the birth, parentage, and 
education of a thermometer. The instrument, as 
its name indicates, is a heat-Meastj-er; nnd for 
aught of limitation conveyed by the name, it might 
bo a measurer of any amount of heat from the 
highest grade to the lowest. Conventionally, 
however, the thermometer is supposed to bo the 
instrument employed for measuring degrees of 
heat not above tiOU u of the scale ofFahrenheit, or 
thereabouts. Instruments which measure degrees 
of heat still more elevated than the above, are 
known as pyrometers, or fire-measurers. 

. It may be that tho only peculiarity in a ther¬ 
mometer, as seen by an ordinary pair of eyes, is 
the existence of* quicksilver or spirit, as the case 
may be, ip a hollow tube of glass without an orifice. 
There is a tradition to the effect that a very wor¬ 
thy monarclv of these isles never could understand 
by yliat means the apple got into the apple¬ 
dumpling. It may be^hat some ordinary observer, 
not.yet initiated into the ynystcries of glass blow¬ 
ing, has marvelled at the existence of quicksilver 
in a closed tube of glass, and that Ihis has been 
the only, remarkable point in connection with the 
thermometer; or it again may be.that- the addi¬ 
tional fact has been noticed of the rise and fall of 


i the mercurial column by the application of heat 
1 and cold respectively. Let us see, therefore, whe- 
[ ther there be not some points capable of develop- 
j ment in addition to the above. The action of the 
! thermometer is referable to the expansion of bodies 
by heat and their contraction by cold. Solids, 
•liquids and gases are all amenable to this law, out 
soiids«evidently do not admit of entering into the 
construction of thermometers, therefore the expan- 
sivo material used in filling them must either be a 
liquid or a ^as. Thermometers containing a. liquid 
are far more generally used than those containing 
a gas, for Which reason let us apply ourselves to a 
consideration of the former. First of all we must 
obtain a length of thermometer tube pos- 
sessing an equal bore throughout, and quite (L ® 
dry. One end of the tube is next to be J 

fused in a blowpipe flame, and blown into a J 

bulb, thus— • 

The bulb, and about a fourth of the tube, ■ 
are next to be filled with 'purified quick¬ 
silver; but how is that operation to bo 
accomplished, tho aperture of the tube 
being so small that quicksilver cannot be 
poured ii^P Th$ operation of tilling is, 
like many other things, simple enough # ! m 
when a person lytfws the way to do it; i 
which is follows. 

The open end of the tube is plunged into a vessel 
of mercury, and a spirit-lamp flame applied to the 


/it 



// * 




bulb, by which treat mint the air, expanding, forces 
its way down through the stem of the tube, and 
out through the merenry in the wine glass, or 
other receiving vessel. Th8 source of heat now 
being removed, a partial vacuum occurs in tho 
bull), and mercury rises, taking the place of tho 
air which had been expelled. By this treatment 
the thermometer bulb becomes partially filled with 
mercury: not completely filled, however; therefore 
the operation of heating must be repeated, which 
causes the mercury to boil, and to expand into 
vapour, and the latter escaping down through the 
open tube carries with it the remaining portion of 
atmospheric air. The flame being now removed, 
mercury will take the place of the vapour pre¬ 
viously expelled. We on lj» require the stem of the 
thermometer tube to be about one third filled, how¬ 
ever, therefore the superabundant portion must be 
chased away by heating the bulb. The desired 
portion of mercury having at length been retained, 
the next stage of manufacture consists in expelling 
all the air from the stem and fusing its extremity. 
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,1 These two effects are produced by an operation 
easy enough to describe, but requiring a little ' 
I address to perform. The operator begins by 
I i drawing out the end of the tube into a somewhat 
j: delicate point, without destroying the aperture, so I 
> j that although pointed it still remains a tube. He 
■ now heats the bulb in a spirit-lamp flame, and* 

! exactly at the instant»when the mercury lms ex- 
( panded lo the very extremity of the point, he melts 
1 the latter in a blowpipe jet, and thus, if successful, 

| touts off all communication between the mercury 
i within and the air without, 
j It remains now to graduate the thermometer. 

| I will describe the process, when the reader will 
I apprehend how thoroughly vicious is the Glare 
! Market philosophy of inch for inch. The gradua¬ 
tion involves the necessity of discovering two fixed 
| points of known temperature between which the 
tube may be divided by a scaltf of equal parts. 

, Ndw, water at the ordinary sea level«lw?ys boils 
i aj. the same temperature, and water alway&freezes, 
or iec always melts at the same temperature: here, 
then, are our two fixed points; so that having first 
j immersed our thermometer into melting ice, and 
marked the point to which the #ncrcurinl column 
]• descends, and afterwards into boiling water, and 
: marked the point to which tlfc*mercurihl column 
j' ascends, we get something of the following kind— ! 



The remainder of the graduating process consists j 
merely in the operation of dividing the included ' 
linear space into a certain number of equal parts. ! 
Before proceeding further .with the operation of, 
graduation, let us pause to consider the inac¬ 
curacy of the inch for inch principle. It n quite ! 
evident tiiat the length of column between freezing 
and boiling must be altogether dependent upon ' 
the internal diameter of the tube: and since, in all 
probability, the diameters of no pair pf tubes are 1 
exactly coincident, such want of coincidence being 
j a necessity of their manufacture; and even should 
they be coincident, we have no accurate means of 
verifying that fact after the tube has been closed, 
it follows that no two thermometer tubes can be 
made to accord with one scale, by any rule'of lineal 
measurement. 

Proceeding with our graduation, let us now 
divide the space between the melting ice or freezing 
water point (they are in effect the same), and the 
boiling water point. First of all, we require to 
individualize these two points by some kind of 
numerical designation; and, so far as the principle 
of the thermometer is concerned, this may be a 
matter of caprice. Practically, however, three 
schemes of graduation obtain. They are (1), the 


scale of Fahrenheit, employed in this country; (2), 
of Reaumur, employed in some parts of the north of 
Europe; and (:)), of Celsius, otherwise denominated 
the centigrade scale, which prevails in France, and 
in many parts of Gcrntany, 



v n * * ' c 

Tho annexed diagram illustrates the throe dif¬ 
ferent schemes ‘of graduation. The numerical 
indicatiorf’of the freezing of water is 32 in the scale 
of Fahrenheit, and of the boiling of water 2l2; 
whereas in Reaumur’s thermometer the freezing of 
water is zero, or 0; so indeed is it in the centi¬ 
grade scale: but whereas the boiling point of water 
corresponds with 80 in the former scheme, it cor¬ 
responds with 100 in the latter. All we have 
to do then, supposing our intention to be the 
manufacture of a Fahrenheit's thermometer, is 
to divide the intervening space between 32 and 
212 into ISO equal parts, by means of a pair of 
compasses, continuing the graduation downwards 
below 32, and also upwards above 212, on the inch 
for filch principle : that is to say, an inch between 
32 and 212 is as good as an inch abbvc 212 or 
below 32. By application of the same principle, 
varying only the numbers, the second and third 
varieties of thermometer are graduated; equal 
parts between the freezing and boiling points being 
marked off above the former, and below the latter. 

“ But you have spoken of quicksilver as being 
used in tliq' manufacture of thermometers,” a 
reader may perhaps say to himself; “ whereas I 
have occasionally seen a spirit thermometer. Why 
is this?” I will inform the reader. Mercury 
freezes somewhere about 40 below Fahrenheit’s 
zero, and when frozen it is clearly uuadapted 
for being the, expansive agent in thermometers. 
Of course, then, we could not employ mercurial 
thermometers for indicating very low degrees of 
cold—not the cold of arctic regions, for example. 
What are we to do in the latter case? Why, 
spirit of wine (alcohol) has never yet been frozen 
by any amount of cold; the instrument maker 
therefore occasionally employs that liquid. On the 
j other hand, tho boiling poin£ of lpercury is sdme- 
I what above 600 of Fahrenheit’s scale j consequently 
; a mercurial thermometer, if long enough in tho 
stem, may be used for indicating temperatures up 
to that degree, whereas Spirit of wine boils at 
about 180 of Fahrenheit’s scale, considerably Below 
the boiling point of water; whence it follows that 
tho use of spirit thermometers for upward tem- 
peratures'is limited. 

So much, then, for the philosophy of thermo¬ 
meters. 


< 
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OLD COUNTRY CUSTOMS. 

Titere are a number of old village and rural cus¬ 
toms which from .time immemorial have been 
observed, with more*or les#gravity and solemnity, 
in every civijjzed country in the world. The 
march of nuulcfn improvements, the spread of the 
modern practical and utilitarian'spirit, the diminu¬ 
tion or decease of popular superstition, and tlfe 
growth of a more enlightened intelligence among 
the humbler orders—these causes, either gnparately 
or in conjunction, while they have raised the 
masses of the people from the dense ignorance in 
which they formerly remained content, have natu¬ 
rally, operated in casting numberless old customs 
into the back-ground. Many such have disap¬ 
peared altogether, and the observance of others 
has so far degenerated tliat they arc no longer to 
be identified in tlieir present form with their old 
original institutions and ceremonies. Our own 
country, perhaps more than* any other, has been 
fruitful in this peculiar class of social changes; 
and the history of the rural workers of England, 
it is probable, would have to record the demise, 
either partial or complete, of more simple popular 
observances which have become obsolete or passed 
into forgetfulness within the last century, than 
that of any other people in Europe. 

But an old custom, which it may be very wise 
in us to honour in the breach and not in the ob¬ 
servance, may be worth remembering, though not 
worth reviving. 'And if it throw a light on the 
habits, either personal or mental, of our forefathers, 
we may get instruction out of it, and derivo more 
benefit from it after it is dead and buried, than 
they rflid when it was alive and in full vigour. Tt 
is with a-design to some scraps of profit, as well 
as amusement, that we intend on the present 
occasion to' pass very brjelly in review some few 
of the tiine-hongnrpd customs which ale now 
fast disappearing from amongst us, and yet which 
we are old enough to rcmcinber as occasions of 
general interest, when their periodical anniversaries 
came round. We may as well begin-with 

PLOUGH MONIUT. •. 

We mnst go back forty odd years in the journey 
of life, and must replace ourselves in a small vil¬ 
lage skirting the valley of the Exe, in Devonshire, 
to recall our remembrance of this, the privileged 
holiday of the ploughman—now a holiday no 
longer, and perhaps not known ever to have been 
such to half the ploughmen in the land. In onr 
boyhood (it may be the case now, for aught we 
know to the contrary) it was the custom for the 
husbandmen and farm labourers to return to their 
regular labours, after the mirth and merry-making 
of Christmas, on tfie first Monday after twelfth-day. 
The-Monday so distinguished was called Plough 
Monday, and the return to labour was inaugurated 
by a singular 'species of licence, the indulgence in 
which, was the ploughman’s privilege.* Plough 
Monday was a Saint Monday in the popular sense 
of that significant term. Mo work was ever done 
on that day, but it was appropriated la the levying 
of a tax upon the inhabitants of the district, and 
inflicting plough-vengeance upon any resalcitrant 
individual, who, being known or supposed to pos- 


The labourers of the district assembled early in tho 
morning; and while some dressed themselves out 
in quaint and ludicrous disguises, in which 
monstrous wigs of horse-tails were a conspicuous 
feature, others figured in female garb stalled to a 
monstrous size; some smeared their faces with 
Scliallc, reddle, or soot; while others bro-ght the 
plonglf from the farm-yard and yoked to it a couple 
of horses, or more generally a team of oxeii. Tho 
animals were garlanded with wreat hs of .ivy, or 
linng abotft with taiydry ribbons, bells, were* 
attached to. their necks, and, if oxen, the tips of 
their-horus *tfere gilt. 

By about the hour of breakfast tho procession 
was usually ready to commence its rounds, and by 
this time was pretty suro to bo augmented by all 
the rabble of the neighbourhood, in the queerest 
! costumes they could select—the‘boys especially 
| outvying each (Alter in the frightful ugliness of 
their personifications. With the blast of a ctftv’s 
horn perpetually wuiling, with the shouts ayd 
screams of the rabble, the lowing of tho frightened 
oxen, the tinkle of bells, and the rattle of coins or 
J stones in money boxes fastened to the ends of 
poles, the. uproarious assembly came on. They 
passed the dwellings of tho poor without halting, * 
but stopped at 11*9 door of every ratepayer, and 
tho moment it vros opened thrust in their money¬ 
boxes with a demand for largess. If tho demand 
was complied with, the “ master,” whose head was 
bedizened with a tinsel crown, gavo tho signal for 
a shout, which instantly rent the air, and the pro¬ 
fession moved on. The contribution demanded 
I was proportioned to the supposed means of the 
I parties sclcc^d; and if, as was sometimes the case, 
the victim refused to submit to the extortion, he 
I was thercWmd then visited with plough-vengeance, 

I which consisted in ploughing up the soil round his 
| house, and in some cases was no slight punishment. 

• We have a distinct recollection, in one instance, 

I of seeing an old lady’s flower-garden, with all its 
Ilower-beds, gravel-walks, box-borders, privet- 
Iiedges and fences, reduced in a few minutes to an 
utter wreck,because she resented the intrusionof the 
gang upon her premises, and threatened them with 
punishment for trespass, instead of paying the one- 
and-sixpence at which Jthey had alsesscd her. In 
those days there were no police, and no attempt 
was ever made, or thought of being made, to with¬ 
stand tho arbitrary proceedings of a mob of this 
kind; and it is most likely that, had they met with 
any resistance, the ploughmen would have fought 
to the last ip defencez>f their privileges, and with 
the perfect conviction that tfiey were only defend¬ 
ing their rights. They selected their victims on a 
politic principle, assessing those the heaviest who 
were most exposed to the defacing and destroying 
vengeance of the plough, exacting as much as a 
crown from the owner of a largo garden or an 
orchard, and lettiffg off the shopkeeper, whose 
pavement the coulter w„ould not penetrate, for a 
few coppers. t 

It is almost gratuitous to say, that before the 
day was far spent, the principal actors in this mob 
were roaring drunk; and we are guilty of no libel 
on the last generation, when we add, that their 
drunken antics, viewed in connexion with the droll 
figures they had made of themselves, formed the 
'ac‘ 
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The procession finislred its round as the early 
darkness set in; and, the team and plough being 
restored to the proprietor, the “ plough-witches,” 
as they were called, resorted in a body to the village 
ale-house, of which, turning out all other guests, 
they took exclusive possession for the night. Here 
they sat down doggedly to drink up the gatherings! 
of the day, and nevea rose till the last farthing 
was expended; after which consummation they 
usually wound up with a fight, and then reded 
r.home. to bed, or staggered into some ditch, or 
dnng-yard, or empty barn, to lie till the frosty 
dawn roused them from their drunken* hair. . 

Our readers will agree with us that there is no 
reason to regret the demise of this venerable cus¬ 
tom. According to our recollection, it was nothing 
less than an abominable nuisance, which cried 
aloud for suppression, and it lias been suppressed. 
Of its origin but little is known,' beyond the fact 
tliAt it was very ancient. Tusser, who,wrote his 
"Five Hundred Points of* Good Husbandry ” 
three hundred years ago, alludes to it In his quaint 
verses. Rut the custom dates from long before 
his time, and is supposed by some to have been in 
the Roman era a ceremonial in honour of Ceres, to 
.. propitiate the goddess, and secure her blessing on 
the labours of the husbandman. 

In the days which “ Young England ’’ sighs to 
recall, there was another custom in connexion with 
Plough Monday. When the ploughman returned 
from his work on the evening of that day, the 
servant-maid was sent forth to meet him with a 
tankard of ale. If he could succeed in throwing., 
his plough blade into the house before she reached 
the door, he was entitled to a cock for “ throwing ” 
at the next Shrove-tidc; but if shb met him with 
the tankard first, she gained the bird hrrself. 

srrnovK-miE. 

The casual mention of Shrcve-tide in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph leads us to the brief notice of tue 
customs of that season. When the Roman Catholic 
religion was in the ascendant in this country, 
Shrove Tuesday was the day appointed by the 
cliurch for general confession, when those who 
confessed their sins and performed the proscribed 
penance were strove or shrived; or, in other words, 
received absolution for past' offences. Early in the 
day, the bells of every parish church iu tbp king¬ 
dom rung out a loud peal, summoning the inhabi¬ 
tants to the confessional; and from all points the 
people, in holiday garb, flocked to their shrines to 
receive the blessing of mother church. Confession 
"Und penance were tho’business of the (horning, and 
the after part of the day was spent in rejoicing, in 
popular recreations, and in the pursuit of what 
were supposed to be manly sports. The sport con¬ 
sidered most appropriate for the day consisted in 
hanging up a poor cock by the logs, and .throwing 
at him at a prescribed distance with short sticks 
or cudgels—the miserable fowl thus tormented 
becoming the property of the man who should suc¬ 
ceed in severing its hdkd from its body. The cock 
was selected for tho victim of this barbarity because 
it was by the crowing of a cock that Peter was re¬ 
minded of his denial of the Saviour; though by 
what process of logic the desert of such a retribu¬ 
tion could be brought home to the poor bird does 
not appear. 


The custom of dining on pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday is also of Roman Catholic origin : it was 
in fact a practical example of catholicity, that, on 
the day when all rejoiced alike in the forgiveness 
of their sins, all should feast alike on the same 
simple dish. The pancakes were prepared at a 
particular hour, denoted by the Zinging of the 
“ pancake bell ” from the church tower, after the 
devotional exercises were concluded. 

Protestant England at this moment retains 
nothing; of the Shrovc-tide customs but the very 
agrelabld pancakes, which arc in all probability 
relished as much by the “ heretics ” of our day as 
by the sons of the papal moflier in times past. In 
some country places, the custom of ringing “ pan¬ 
cake bell ” still continues; and rustics respond to 
its chime by jinglaig rhymes, which, as near as we 
can recollect, run in Devonshire to words some¬ 
thing like the following:— 

“ Pancakes and fritters, 

Says the bells of Sf. Peter’s. 

Let’s have more than one. 

Says the hells of Tiverton. 

Sujfar ’em and swallow ’em, 

Says the hells down at Iiolham 

and so on indefinitely, but not in a style worth 
quoting. The practice of “ cock-shying ” on Shrove 
Tuesday, and on all other Tuesdays, we would hope, 
has by this time ceased in our hamlets and villages. 
We can recollect the time, however, when the cock 
was as necessary as the pancakes to the solemniza¬ 
tion of Shrove-tide; we have seen the poor fowl 
suspended by the feet for the amusement of its 
tormentors, and, unless our memory deceives us 
after the lapse of long years, have seen him smok¬ 
ing afterwards upon the spit before the fire. 

i 

THE STATTEE. 

This term, which is perfectly Well known to 
thousands of our country readers, is a corruption 
of the word statute, and has reference to the 
statute sessions which were first established by 
act of parliament in the reign of Edward m, 
rather more, than six hundred years ago. The 
sessions thus.appointed by law were held periodi¬ 
cally in every hundred of every shire in England. 
They were attended by tbe sheriffs and magistrates 
of the couuty, and their sole business was that of 
mediating between master or mistress and servant, 
by adjudicating in cases of quarrel, by regulating 
wages, by providing employment for servants who 
could not otherwise obtain it, and by compelling 
those to accept employment who sought to lead a 
life of idleness. This law, so far as we can learn, 
has never been repealed. The system which it 
sought to establish proved, no doubt, useful in its 
working, for it has gone on for six successive 
centuries, under all political and social changes, 
and exists to the present, hour, with no very 
important modifications, and yet'answers effectu¬ 
ally its original design. The sheriffs and the 
magistrates have dropped their interference for 
more than a century, and left tbe system to 
manage itself, which it does to the satisfaction of 
all parties; tliough-it is now gradually falling into 
abeyance, and, with the thorough intersection of 
the land by railways, will most likely cease to be 
necessary. .. 

Still, however, in many of the midland counties, 
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the “ stattee,” or, as iff is called in some places, tho 
" mop,” is regularly resorted to both by masters 
and mistresses for servants, and by servants for 
employment. The principal market-towns of the 
county are the usual localities of the “ stattee,” 
and there is a particular portion of the market¬ 
place, designate! by tfcle samo term, upon which 
servants willing to be hired range themselves in 
* rows for the irispeetion of the hirers. As soon as 
day dawns on the morning of the “ stattee ” fair, 
groups of farm and domestic servants may be met 
in holiday attire on their way to the * towSi or 
village Vhcre the fair is held. The farm-servants 
carry in their hats the emblems of their calling; 
the ploughman bedecking his head with a coil of 
whijjcord, the shepherd exhibiting a lock of wool, 
the milk-boy a tuft of cow-hair. The female 
servants strive to look tlieir best., and cheerfulness 
is the order of the day. Employers in want of 
servants aro too wise to defer their selection to a 
late hour, and the business of hiring is generally 
concluded by the time the bells have rung out 
noon. The lpost objectionable feature of the “ stat¬ 
tee” comes afterwards. It being tlm universal 
custom, upon hiring a servant in the market-place, 
to pay him or her a small sum by way of earnest- 
money, the money thus received is almost as 
universally spent at the fair in the after part of 
the day. 

The amusements provided on this occasion arc 
not, as may be easily conceived, of the most com¬ 
mendable sort. Fiddling and dancing booths are 
kept open to a late hour, and there is usually a col¬ 
lection of raree shows—performances of feats of 
strength or agility—the exhibition of some pheno¬ 
mena in natural history, or more than equivocal hi- 
* ttus nahtrtr —and perhapssoinetenminutes’ tragedy 
of murderous or goblin interest enacted by a band 
of strolling players thirty or forty times in the 
course of the afternoon* and evening. Together 
with these more’tlfan questionable amusements, 
there is going on at the same time a characteristic 
kind of commerce. Those of the servants engaged 
who are too prudent to spend their “ earnest" in 
nonsensical vanities, have an opportunity of lay¬ 
ing it out in.-recruiting them wardrobes or in 
purchasing such implements of tlieir calling as 
they stand in need ol. Smock-frocks, cotton 
gowns, basin hats, substantial straw bonnets, fus¬ 
tian jackets, leggings and clouted shoes, patterns, 
print-shawls, and red cloaks, with a sprinkling of 
Brummagem jewellery and ponderous jack-knives, 
form the staple of the wares exposed for sale, and 
compete, it is to be hoped successfully, with the 
attractions of tho tiddler aud the juggling char¬ 
latan. 

At the end of a fortnight, a second or supple¬ 
mentary “ stattee*” is held on the same spot, for the 
conyenicnce of employers and servants, who, being 
dissatisfied with each other after a fortnight’s 
trial, have this chance of repairing, if it may bo 
done^ the mistakes they have mutually made; 
after which there is nq further public hiring until 
the autumn of the following year. 


Feiendsiiii'.—I f a man does not make new acquaint- 
antes as lie advances through life, he will soon find himself 
lelt alone. A man should keep his friendship m constant 
repair.— Juhiiiun, . 


THREE MONTHS' IX LONDON. 

CBABllR ASJ) ClIATTEETOJf. 

As the more essential blessings are .common 
blessings, so the most valuable truths are common 
ones. Yet none are so liable to be undervalued and 
/orgottcu. They do not strike by their novelty, and 
their most careful observance oilers no more ad¬ 
vantage than that which accrues to all the world 
around. Merely to succeed in life seems to some 
persons fardoo tame a result; they wish to -dazzle, 
by the ynenns they adopt to the end, and to Urrive 
at cminence’by new and untried routes. 

To’uone is this temptation more powerful than 
to tljose who are conscious of being endowed with 
high and unusual intellectual gifts. More than 
one instance has occurred of such persons fancying 
themselves not merely exalted in degree, but also 
in kind above thar fellow-men, and therefore privi¬ 
leged to set at nought the dictates of prudence «nd 
common’ Sense, and jjven tlm precepts of religion 
and the‘commandments of God. It is remarkable 
that there are persons found to excuse impru¬ 
dence, and even questionable morality, in men 
of talent, ns if tjic possession of mental advan¬ 
tages entitled the owners to dispense with tho ob- 
ligations of moral m-obity. • 

But God has yvilTed that all persons shall alike 
pay respect to the laws of rectitude and prudence 
which he has ordained. In all callings he will 
honour trust in him, the fear of God and walking 
in his ways; while thoso who forsake tho Lord, 
^hc fountain of living waters, as the guide of their 
youth, shall in the end “ lie down in sorrow." 

These truths were never more strikingly illus¬ 
trated than ftrtme passage of the lives of two well- 
known library characters born in the last century, 
the one of whom obtained an honourable eminence, 
while the light of tlm other was quenched in dark¬ 
ness in the very outset of his career. 

• In the middle of tho eighteenth century, within 
%bout two years of each other, were born, the one 
tit Bristol, the other at Aldborough in Suffolk, and 
both in equally humble circumstances, the cele¬ 
brated Thomas Chatterton, and the equally cele¬ 
brated but far more worthy George Crabbe. It is 
not needful to pursue the narrative of the earlier 
life of each—the welMcnown forgeries of the one, 
or the struggles of the other, to gain a profession 
for which he was peculiarly fitted. Suffice it to 
say that both, desiring to ledVo their professions— 
Crabbe that of a surgeon, and Chatterton that of 
the law—took the resolution of coming to London 
to try theii* fortunes’as authors; both furnished 
with very scanty means, which the one characteris¬ 
tically had borrowed honourably of sir Dudley 
North, and the other had at lease attempted, if ho 
did not succeed, to obtain by a fraud from Mr. 
Horace yValpole. 

Thus far there is a remarkable parallelism in 
the opening of their career. But when we con¬ 
template their character and principles, all simi¬ 
larity disappears, and strongly marked contrasts 
take its place. Crabbe had a peculiarly retiring and 
modest character; Chatterton’s conduct was sig¬ 
nalised by an audacity and enterprise as peculiar, 
and by the aid of which he pushed himself forward 
into the arena of authorship at a much earlier age 
than Crabbe. Crabbe was naturally diffident, aud, 
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like so many diflidcnf. characters, was only saved 
from weakness and irresolution by his strong 1 reli¬ 
ance on Providence. Chutterton’s self-reliance, on 
the contrary, showed itself as early as his four¬ 
teenth year, in his audacious forgery of the cele- | 
brated J)o Bergham pedigree, and in his saying I 
that “ God had sent his creatures into the world 
with arms long enough to reach anything*,] f they 
chose to be ut the trouble,” so often repeated by 
him. The advantage of talent was perhaps on the 
(j side of the latter, that of Christian principle with 
' the former. Chatterton’sf was the mightier intel¬ 
lect, Crabbe ’8 the stronger character.. Self-con¬ 
fidence advanced in the one, self-government slum¬ 
bered in the other. In a word, their poeti^ gift 
was all they had in themselves in common; be¬ 
yond that, the “ marvellous boy ” was too high- 
spirited to seek the consolations of religion; the 
“ poet of the poor ” too conscious of his weakness to 
beoptlier than dependent upon his God. 

To those who study the ways of divine Provi¬ 
dence in the career of men, how striking is the 
confirmation continually obtained of that truth, 

“ Them that honour me I will honour, and they 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” 

Chatterton’s ordeal was destined to come off 
first.* He arrived in London in the end of April, 
177* >, and at once sought ana'obtained some suc¬ 
cess with the publishers. He took up his lodgings 
with Mr. Walraesly, a plasterer, in Shoreditch, from 
whence his papers and poems are at this epoch 
dated. His accounts written home to his mother 
and sister are of the most glowing, and, alas! be¬ 
yond all doubt, of tlie most exaggerated kind, lip 
bad made arrangements with publishers which 
were to produce large emoluments; had made the 
acquaintance of the principal wits and,authors of ( 
the day ; by bis influence with the celebrated Mr. 
Wilkes he should be able to advance his relatives. j 
But, alas! in all this day-dreaming there was 
no honour paid and.no trust reposed iu the great 
Giver of his talents, and though, he gained inlroi 1 
ductiou to several of the eminent men of the time, 
and undoubtedly possessed powers to make good { 
his professions to them, yet no blessing from God 
rested upon his endeavours, and all was soon to 
close in penury .and despair. 

He had already, before 'leaving his native city 
for London, begun to write and talk infidelity. 
And, as is perhaps inevitably the case with those 
who spurn the refuge' of faith in the time of trial, 
the idea of suicide had become familiar to liis mind. 
On one occasion, he drew from his pocket a loaded 
.pistol, and, holding it> to h\s forehead, exclaimed: 
” Now, if one had but the courage to pull the 
trigger! ” 

It is then easy to divine the nature of his reflec¬ 
tions before lie resolved to try his fortune in the 
metropolis. lie had determined to stalje all on 
the hazard of u die, and if he tilled, his principles 
would not fail to offer him the gloomy alternative 
of self-destruction. 

In three months, ox. the 24th of August, 1770, 
the hour of despair came, and infidelity proved, as 
it has in a thousand instances, its utter powcrless- 
ness to support its victim under it. The young 
poet committed suicide by taking poison. No 
proof whatever was discovered to show that he 
had even gone with a cry for mercy thus rashly 


and unprepared before hiq, Judge. The floor was 
covered with torn up fragments of his works, and 
the bqd.v of Thomas Chaftertou was borne from 
the desolate chamber in Brook Street to a pauper’s 
grave in Shoe Lane. <■ 

During all this time Crabbc was being prepared 
by Providence for the mission tv4‘.was to fulfil. 
The year 1771 arrived before he was apprenticed 
to a surgeon in a village near his native place. 
After his term had expired, a short visit to London, 
for the purpose of “ walking the hospitals,” com¬ 
pleted his professional education. If he failed in 
gaining any prominent proficiency, it Must be 
confessed it was rather owing to his niter want of 
means, than to lack either of perseverance or j 
ability. He returned to his native town, Aid- 
borough, and there commenced a very unsuccessful 
practice. It was uuring this period of his life 
that he formed the acquaintance of Miss Sarah 
Elniy, a young person apparently of singularly 
estimable character. i 

I Next to a father's counsels and a mother’s care, 

I there are few things of so great value in the for- i 
! malion of the character of a young man, as the j 
j acquaintance of a prudent, virtuous, and Christian i 
| female of his own age. A sanctified attachment j 
awakened and sustained his best energies, and the j j 
| hope of one day not only gaining a position, but • i 
! also of forming that best of earthly blessings in i 
the esteem of the Christian and tlio Englishman, a ] 

| home, rarely fails to give a practical tone to tho j i 
. character. 

j Still, iUnsuccess as a country surgeon determined ; 
' him, in the beginning of 1780, to seek his fortune i 
as an author in London. He deliberated long and j 
anxiously; and at last, to use his own words, “ with 
the best verses he could write, and with very little | 
more, lie quitted the place of his birth, not with- , 
out the most serious apprehensions of the couse- 
quencee of such a step.” Of Ohatterton, aud his ; 
melancholy end, he had heard uothing. 

But whatever may* be thought of the prudence | 
of his adventure, it is dear that lie had not at any i 
rate forgotten, amid the tumult of his hopes and ! 
fears, to look up to his God. The concluding 
sentence of an entry in one of his r ote-books, dated 
just before his departure, runs thus:—"Whether 
I live, or whether I die, whether I be poor, or i 
whether I bo prosperous, O, my Saviour, may I be 
thine." His journal, addressed to Miss Elmy, 
comprises about three months of the year of trial 
which now awaited him. Over the remainder of 
that year a veil has been drawn, perhaps wisely, , 
for the deeper trials and humiliations of a man are 
chietly of use as a lesson to himself, and his prayers 
. and cries under them arc a holy of holies, to be 
often revisited by memory, but not recorded for 
the world. Three months of this journal are 
extant, and will serve us as a contrast to the sad 
three months of Chatterton’s Lonfion career. 

He found a lodging with a Mrs. Burnham, the 
1 wife of a lincndruper in Cornhill, who had been 
an acquaintance of Miss Elmy. In his journal, 
which lie from time to time despatched to. this 
latter lady, lie.- describes, with a singular modesty, 
his attempt's as an author. Jlis cheerfulness 
seems to be wonderfully kept up under his many 
reverses.' “^Ve arc helped, I am persuaded,” he 
savs in one place, “ with spirits iu our necessities.” 
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He regularly attends tfye public means of grace, 
and two abstracts of sermons, from which he had 
found comfort, appear in his notes; the one pn the 
text, "Many are called, but few are chosen;’’ and the 
other on the words, n Awakg, thou that sleepest,” 
etc. Rut our concern is rather to gather up from 
his more private, notes, phich prove the Divine life 
to have existed in his soul, and- refer his patient 
* endurance under his trial, and his final deliverance, 
tfi their right source, his humble trust in God. 
His trials drove him to his Saviour, for he says 
“O gracious Redeemer, fill me, I beseech fchee, 
with divine love; let me, O my Saviour, set my 
allections on thee and on things above; take from 
me this over-carefulness and anxicly about the 
affairs of this mortal body, and deeply impress on 
my thoughts the care of my immortal soul. Let 
me love thee, blessed Lord,’ desire thee, and 
embrace thy cross when it is offered me.” 

Not only were his prayers earnest, his faith was 
also clear and evangelical. “ God,” he says, “ is 
good. Christ is our only mediator and advocate. 
Ho suffered for our sins.. Ey his stripes we are 
healed. As in Adam all die, so in Christ all are 
made alive. Whoso believeth shall be saved. 
Eut faith without works is dead. Yet it is the 
grace of God that worketh in us. Every good 
and every perfect gift cometli from above. Man 
can do nothing of himself; but Christ is all in all; 
and, whatsoever things ye shall ask in the name 
of ,108(18, shall be granted. This is sufficient; 
this is plain ; I ask no philosophic researches, no 
learned definitions; I want not to dispute, but to 
be saved. Lord ! save me, or I perish. I only 
know my own vileness, ,1 only know thy sufficiency : 
these are enough; witness heaven and earth, my 
trust is in God’s mercy through Jesus Christ, my 
blessed Redeemer, Amen.” And the trust he here 
expresses again'and again finds utterance in such 
expressions as—“ Behold,*! trust in thee, blessed 
Lord. Guide ine’aifll govern me unto the end. 
() Lord, my salvation, be thou ever with me. 
Amen.” 

These were the reflections and prayers»of a man 
whom wafit stared in the face, and who was at the 
time enduring, says his son and biographer, an 
accumulafion of sorrows, under which “a spirit 
less manly and less religious must have sunk 
altogether.” Wo have already seen an actual 
proof of the truth of this remark. 

In the beginning of 1781, a providential sug¬ 
gestion to Mr. Crabbe’s mind, which li« himself cha¬ 
racterises as “ some propitious influence,” prompt¬ 
ed him to make one more effort, and apply to the 
celebrated Mr. Hurko; and on being permitted an 
interview, be took with him his compositions, from 
which the poem called “ The Library” was selected 
for pnldication. Hrom that time the battle of his 
life was won: the blessing for which he had prayed 
and waited, dawhed upon him, and steadily in¬ 
creased. 

We have been induced to put the contemporary 
career of these two children of genius into contrast, 
by the conviction that an jll-wise God did show 
forth in tlicir histories the groat truth that in all 
ages, and in every rank in life, he is “ fhe deliverer 
of them tl\at trust in him.” May the lesson tell 
upon some struggler, into whose haiyjs tfiis paper 
may fall. 


SEARCn FOR STRAY HORSES IN 
THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 

Tice following passage, from Ilowitt'n “Two 
Years in Victoria,” gives a good idea of the 
harassing trials and perils to which the gold 
suckers of this colony are exposed. Hundreds 
of horses are daily thus going astray or are 
seized by the bushrangers that infest the coun¬ 
try 

“ We passed a pleasant quiet time at this en- I 
campment till four o’clock in the evening. * Wc 
had co&ked* §omc of our mutton, and made a 
roll-pftdding; and at that hour, nS wo went into 
our tent to dinner, we could see our horses 
quietly grazing in the swamp. When wo came 1 
out, after dinner, they were not to be seen. 
Alfred and Charlton set off to sec where they 
had strayed intq the woods, and, to their con¬ 
sternation, could not find them. Alfred eatpe 
back in haste, and I^set off with them. As tho 
inn is a* central spot, where many travellers; 
bullock-draymen, horse-dealers, and others meet, 
it was looked on by our party as n dangerous 
spot, and we were alarmed lest they might bo 
driven off.* The lliicves of these colonies are, 
as I havo.had occasion to show, ucromplMicd 
thieves, and none rilSre so than the horse-steulers. 

A drayman ha<f just told us, that as he had 
stopped to refresh at a roadside public-house, 
and tied his saddle-horse to a post before the 
door, where lie had a full view of him, he saw' a 
man ride up, untie his horse's bridle from the 
fiost, and gallop off with it before he could run 
out and stop him. I'ursuit was vain, and lie 
never saw the horse again. These fellows plunge 
into the vyiods, and make their way where no 
stranger can follow them. They will creep on 
tlieir hands and knees up to a horse on tlie off' 
side,leap upon him k and ride him away from the 
very presence of spectators.. Dr. liowitt, when 
he used to ride his rounds at Melbourne, com¬ 
monly tied his horse at the door of the house 
where his patient was. One day, on coming out, 
it was gone. Some one wanted a saddle anil 
bridle, but tho horse was too well known, and it 
came home minus the aforesaid articles. 

“ Well, alarmed fomlhc safety of the horses, 
we traversed the woods all round the swamp 
till it tfas dark. Nothing of them was to lie 
seen, and it was inconceivable that they could 
have strayed far with tlicir feet hobbled. After 
tea, as it was moonlight, we posted away again; 
and this time doctor'U. accompanied us We . 
went difl'erent ways, ami roamed about for hours, 
hut with no success. Considering the unlimited 
extent of the woods, we thought, with well- 
founded dread, of the distance which they might 
have strayed by morning, if they had merely 
strayed. Wc returned weary and dispirited; 
it seemed such a had commencement of our ex¬ 
pedition. The horses could not bo replaced 
under 120/.; and Alfred would have to walk 
down to Melbourne to get them advertised, with 
a description, and bring fresh horses up. Mean¬ 
while we must be sticking on that hill alone, a 
melancholy group, full of vexati6n and anxiety. 

Alfred, Charlton, and I now traversed a wide 
range of hills and valleys in quest of the horses 
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from tli is early hour till noon ; and some of our 
parly mounted their horses and aided in the | 
search. One of these, however, had gone, half 
famished, to a station in the woods, and had 
been well entertained. After riding away and 
hunting about till near evening, he came to ano¬ 
ther house, as he supposed, and entered, to re-, 
quest another refreshment, when, to hisjaston- 
ishmetit, he found himself in the midst of the 
same hospitable family, having made a cireuit of 
.the house, as the doctor had made that of onr 
' camp’, However, ho was 1 only received with a 
burst of good-natured laughter, aadsigani well 
entertained. 

*• Wc now' gave the horses up for stolen,.and 
sat down to dinner, dejected, and without ap¬ 
petite. Alfred, tired as he was, would set oil 
to Melbourne that night, lest the horses might 
be too far gone to give any chance to aij adver¬ 
tisement. In the midst of our dispirited silence, 
we heard a boy say in a neighbouring tent, ‘ Mr. 
Iiowitt’s horses are heard of.’ We .sprang up 
simultaneously, and encountered the boy at the 
door. He told us that a bullock-driver who was 
at the inn had seen the horses up amongst the 
hills seven miles oft'. Away we'hastened; found 
the inan, a dark-complexioned, black-eyed, 
bearded fellow, who in England would have 
been taken for a gipsy or a tramping potter, 
and who probably was of gipsy origin, lie was 
quite confident that they were our horses ; had 
passed us on the road, noticed them then, and 
now described them. He said the hills where 
they were, still in their hobbles, were intricate, 
and would be difficult to trace, but offered to go 
with us for a consideration. A pound note put I 
amazing activity into him; and once,.more we j 
were oil’ on a seven miles' tramp, and seven 
miles back that night, if possible. 

“ The man went on at a round pace, the neck 
of a bottle of beer peeping out of his coat pockcvs, 
showing that he had thought of a refresher on: 
his long run; and we speedily struck into the 
woods. A young man of the party accompanied 
us. Our guide led us up amongst lofty and 
solitary hills, silent and solemn us night. Wc 
ascended and descended amongst the tall white 
columns of the white gum*trees, and the brown, 
rugged, and huge stems of the stringy-barks, on 
and on, saluted only by tho voices of the birds 
above us. The laughing-jackass seemed to jeer 
us, as if in pursuit of a false hope; and the 
magpies treated us to their indescribably comic 
•and yet musical chorus. Mile after mile we 
went on through the hills and the woods, get¬ 
ting ever deeper and deeper into their intricate 
glens; the drayman, as we reached an eminence, 
pointing to tho lofty ranges which we had seen 
from our camp on the other side of the valley, 
and telling us, for our comfort, that the highest 
range there was Mount Disappointment; that, 
if our horses got into that labyrinth of hills, they 
were lost for ever; that in the valleys between 
those hills there are scores of horses that have 
escaped, and in time grown wild and irreclaim¬ 
able ; that one valley ran into another, and that 
into a third, and so on, in such a network, that 
it is exceedingly difficult for any one going in to 
iiud his way out again; and that a gentleman 


some time ago who attempted to explore them, 
never was heard of till his' hones were found. 
He said, three months before, a horse of his 
escaped thither, and he had tried to recover it 
in vain. The herd is called ‘ Wills’s wild mob,’ 
and they range at will, knowing the defiles of 
the hills better than any-huina'n, creature. In 
those valleys, he added, the wood is so dense 
that it is almost dark at noon. Fern-trees grow 
there to a great size, and close so thickly abovq 
your head that you cannot see the sky. 

“ Listening to these stories, we went on into 
the heart of the hills, till we reached a poat-aud- 
rail fence, called Macdonald's Paddock. Here 
the man Said lie had seen them not many hours 
ago, and that they were following the fence, as 
if desirous to get through. Hut hero they wen* 
not now. The young man, who accompanied 
us so far, now touched me on the elbow, ami 
gave me a sign to follow bim a little aside. He 
then asked me, ‘ If 1 was not suspicious of the 
man ? If I did not fear that ho was leading us 
into this lonely and desolate region for some 
purpose of his own ? Whether it might not be 
to some haunt of robbers with whom ho was jn 
league P* I laughed at his fears ; hut he only 
shook his head, and said I might laugh, but for 
his part he should go no farther. He did not 
like the man, and could not trust him; so here he 
turned back. We, however, had no such fears. 
The man was evidently one of those who have 
lived much in the bush, and on the roads, and 
j by the alehouse fire; who had seen much of 
that sort of life, and had knowledge and instincts 
belonging to that kind of experience. He had 
a merry twinkle in his dark eye, and his round, 
dusky face, and somewhat upturned nose, was 
full of knowingness. Presently he pointed out 
the hoof-marks of the horses in the soft mud. 
They were clearly those of our missing horses ; 
we were sufficiently acquainted (villi the peculiar 
h'izc and shape of their hoofs; and they wero 
still clearly hobbled, as tho tw'O foro feet were 
always pot down together. Inspirited by the 
sight, we followed the track for a mile or more, 
then lost it in thtvhard ground, then sought it in 
a different direction, but in vain, night was 
now fast falling, and here it falls quickly. If 
we did not recover tho horses that night, ero 
morning they might have escaped into the 
Mount Disappointment ranges, and then good¬ 
bye to them* Our anxiety returned, anil we 
proposed to follow on in the direction that they 
had last been taking. In a few minutes we met 
a stockman on horseback, and in answer to our 
inquiries he said, ‘ 3tes, those horses are in the 
next flat.’ 

“ Imagine the effect of these words! Weary 
as we wero, we hurried o,n, and there, sure 
enough, in a largo swampy meadow, with a great 
herd of bullocks, the two wretched vagrants 
were grazing. The gray had already reached 
the foot of tho very hills we had to dread; and 
the next morning we might have sought them 
in vain. Our return to the camp with the horses 
was regarded with astonishment; for tho young 
man who went back had carried a dismal story 
of our wild-goose chase, and the party expected 
1 little else but that we were already murdered.” 
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very naturally suggests that he shall he glad of my j 
return, as he is worn and harassed, and needs 
change himself. Cromer air is making me lazy, 
and I most be in town early next week.” 

' “ There can he no excuse for my remaining after 

you, I am sure,” said Margaret; “ I am growing 
iitout and strong, and this letter from Dr. Ellisoli 
; is not encouraging about Marion. She has lost 
; ground - since her return, he says, and his sister 
is wanted at home. I ought, I believe, to be at 
j ,-Iligh*ate now, and release her." 

| Mia. Meadows looked so sad" at this aimounce- 
j ment, that Margaret quite pitied her"* Tho pros¬ 
pect of being thrown on Miss Katharine once more 
tor amusement and society was not agreeable, and 
she pleaded for another week. 

I “ We will not decide on this to-day, Margaret,” 

I said Allan cheerfully, for he could not bear to vex 
• j the old lady. “ My return on Monday need not 
in <*the least hasten yours, and 1 do , think my 
grandmother would miss you, and so would—Miss 
Arundel." 

! Tho very idea of parting with Margaret had, 

J however, quite upset the two ladies, and she, in 
; order to divert their minds from the subject, pro- 
J, posed a walk to tho diif whilst Allan wrote his 
I letterfe, < 

: They sallied forth, camp-stool- in hand, accord- 

! ingly, and finding the cliff hot, extended their walk 
I to the jetty, where, the tide being up, they had 
) the full benefit of a delicious sea breeze. The 
Johnstons were there already, and their party had 
received an addition. Mrs. Wentworth and hes 
nephew Henry had come to Cromer on the previous 
evening, and, being slightly acquainted with the 
Johnstons, the meeting, as sea-sidS meetings fre¬ 
quently arc, was a very cordial one. > 

Mrs. Wentworth had formerly resided in Nor¬ 
wich; but on the entrance erf her nephew, her 
adopted eon, at Cambridge, shehad removed io the 
neighbourhood of tile-university, where she oiid »ber 
husband literally went about doing good, and ncat- 
! tcring blessings around them. It was in the pre- 
j vious winter that Ada Johnston—who had been on 
a visit to some elderly cousin of her ■mother's at 
Cambridge, and having, according to her account, 
been completely*moped there—received the notice 
and compassion of Mrs. Wentworth, a cheery, 
happy old lady, whose affections wont oat at once 
to the young, and who rarely failed to obtain theirs 
in return. She had ti hopeful charily, this Mrs. 
Wentworth; and accordingly, when she saw Ada, 
with all the energy which^sho invariably threw 
into anything novel, embracing a life if usefulness 
and devotion to the poor, delighted to become her 
almoner, diligently attending church both on Sun¬ 
day and week-day, and according in many impor¬ 
tant respects with her views, sho took kindly to 
the girl, and believing all she hoped, looked upon 
her as a pearl of price amidst a world-tinselled 
family, and cherished something more than a com¬ 
mon affection to the pretty and apparently amiable 
Ada. • 

Meantime a result occurred which she did not 
foresee; the nephew was cpris. Mrs. Went¬ 
worth’s love for Ada did not quite extend to the 
ambition of seeing her the wife of her adopted son. 
From all she had heard of the family at Ely, she 
could not desire such a connection, and she warned 


Henry very seriously as to the danger of entering 
on an engagement with precipitancy, which he 
might on further consideration most seriously re¬ 
pent. Advice in these cases often comes too late. 
Henry Wentworth tfas a good, earnest, young 
man, thoroughly imbued.with 3 flense of the re¬ 
sponsibility and solemnity of his calling, that of a 
minister of religion: hut he was human ; and there 1 
is, perhaps, no part of the history of the good of 
both sexes, which offers greater contradictions dnd 
inconsi stencies than that of their matrimonial specu¬ 
lations. ' Yielding to the advice -of his ajjnt, how¬ 
ever, he forbore' from all attentions which might 
have been construed into attachment, during her 
visit to Cambridge. Rut her imago was not to bo 
effaced; and when the old people proposed a change, 
as was usual witlf them in summer, Cromer was at 
once decided upon, which, as the temporary abode 
of the Johnstons, offered to the young collegian 
abundance of attractions. 

His ordination—that solemn act which decided 
his course in life—was over, and he was appointed 
to a curacy in Derbyshire; but before entering up¬ 
on the duties of his charge, he was determined on 
renewing his acquaintance with the object of his 
admiration and love. He waB standing by her side 
as she was engaged in some light needle-work, look¬ 
ing very pretty and engaging, and very animated 
whilst he addressed her. 

“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Meadows to Margaret, 

“ that young Wentworth is not after one of those 
silly girls! I used to know Mrs. Wentworth at 
Norwich; I wonder if she has forgotten me.” 

It was evident that she had not, and tlioir eyes 
meeting as they sate on opposite sides of the jetty, 
Mrs. Wentworth crossed over and greeted liar old j 
acquaintance very cordially. They were soon chat¬ 
ting pleasantly together, and Henry seeing his aunt 
in congenial company, proposed a walk"to the hills ; 
and they strolled off together* Henry and Ada 
lingering behind the rest, as liis watchful aunt 
remarked when they*' were at a considerable dis- j 
tance from the jetty. j 

Mrs. Wentworth was delighted to renew her | 
acquaintance with Margaret. She had known her j 
own mother,'she 'said, and had seen Margaret in • 
after years, when she was a little notable child, 1 
assisting in the charge of her y emnger sitters. They jj 
grew quite friendly upon this knowledge, and Mrs. 
Wentworth talked freely on many subjects interest¬ 
ing to Margaret, with tho good sense which charac¬ 
terised her. Meanwhile, her eye still followed the 
beach party anxiously, and site asked Margaret, 
somowhat abruptly, if she knew anything of the 
Johnstons. The reply was Bhort, and not satisfac¬ 
tory. Poor Mrs. Wentworth was evidently rest¬ 
less and uneasy, and all were relieved by the ap¬ 
pearance of Allan Grant. 

The same day, after dinner, IJpnry Wentworth 
sate by the window of tlieir little lodging in 
Jetty-street, opposite his aunt, who" knitted very 
fast. 

“ Henry, I don’t like the appearance of those 
Johnstons. I hope ycu will not take a wife out 
I of such a family.” J 

| “ My dear aunt, I thought you did not judge 

from appearances.” 

| “ ‘ The tree by its fruit.’ my dear nephew. I 

■ never heard sucii silly, flippant, rattling talk as 
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that in which they, "indulged on the jetty this 
morning.” 

“ They! not Ada.” 

“ No, Ada had the check of your presence; Imt 
I am mistaken if even Atta has not contracted 
too much of the .spirit of that family to make her 
a suitable wife for you.** 

. “I thought .you liked her." " 

“ I do, and sincerely pity her for her positioif; 
bfit let me entreat you, Henry, to pause ere you 
commit yourself to any attentions even tjAda. I 
will be open with you, Henry. You have hitlierto 
seen Ada Johnston only under circumstances and 
in associations favourable to the bust part of her 
character. I acknowledge that she seems well 
disposed, and 1 believe that, with a different 
education, Ada might have helm a very different 
character; but remembet’ how much we owe to 
education, and do not, I entreat you, look for a 
wife from such a school. Can you suppose that 
she is unharmed by the influence of all around 
her, to say nothing of the evil within her ? Can 
you think that a girl brought up *s she has been— 
according to the account of the sisters this morn¬ 
ing—to live upon excitement and pleasure, would 
be happy to settle down with you in that quiet 
village in Derbyshire, cut off from all that she has 
been taught from childhood to love and to hold 
valuable P ” 

“ 1 think still, aunt, yon do not know her, or 
have strangely forgotten how happy she used to 
be in the performance of those little duties which 
will—would, I ought to say—constitute so much 
of the employment of her life.” 

“ Is it not possible that the delight she look in 
< pitch .employments might be owing to the charm 
of novelty# or to the knowledge that they pleased 
you P ” . 

“ You arc unlike yoursplf, aunt—suspicious and 
censorious.” , * 

“Indeed I am not’. I do > not think that Ada 
Johnston willingly deceived 'you; but I think it 
possible she may have been self-deceived. How¬ 
ever, judge for yourself; only remember, dear 
Ilcnry—and these are not my words—that * two 
cannot walk together except ^hey*-be agreed.’ 
The union of friendship and tho union of marriage 
are two very different things. . Yon and I may 
differ even on vital subjects, and still be excellent 
friends; but it cannot be so between man and 
wife. If you and I agree to differ on any subject, 
we can with perfect amity keep silence on that 
subject; but remember, that cannot be the case 
in the important relation in which you are declared 
to be no more ‘ twain, but one flesh.' lie first 
sure, then, dear Henry, that Ada Johnston, besides 
a pretty face, agreeable manners, and an amiable 
desire fo please, ha's that true love to God, without 
which no right lijvc eftn exist between you." 

It is a sad thing when feeling gets the mastery 
over judgment and principle. Henry Wentworth 
took a solitary ramble on the shore, afld coolly 
knocked down one after-another of his aunt's very 
sensible objections. " Trns,” he reasoned, “ that 
the atmosphere in wlpch she lives is*unfriendly to 
the growth of so delicate and sensitive a plant, 
lie it mine, then, to remove it, to cherish and to 
tend it, to shield it from all evil influences, and 
then let us see what fruit it will blear." 


He then recalled the interest which she had 
\ manifested in all those objects so dear to his heart; 
her tender sympathy for the poor; her earnest, 
simple efforts to do good ; her hearty participation 
in the services of God’s house; her docility in 
learning; her humble estimate of herself: in short, 
.lie who could so plainly in other cases discern 
1 hi poertsy or false motives—who was so capable 
of stripping things of the extrinsic and fastening 
on the intrinsic—was tempted to take to his. bosom 
one who khew nothing; of religion bat as o-sunli* 
ment, %nd .who mistook her admiration for tho 
minister ot Christ, for love to the Saviour himself. 

Before Saturday night, Ada Johnstou was the 
betrothed of Henry Wentworth. 

Sunday was come; the bell—that deep-toned 
solemn bell of the old church—called in the rich 
And the poor to tho hallowed services of the day. 
The young clergyman and his betrothed knelt 
together, smd she thought it would bo easy t8 be 
good us jhe wife of A religious man; nay, I am m>t 
sure but tlfat she had some misty ideas of a kind 
of reflected goodness, which, ns a reflection from 
, him whom she loved, was very glorious and very 
precious. • • 

A sorrowful day was the following fot^ AUnn# 
, Grant. It was MS last at Cromer. Margaret 
1 would remain Until Allan had prononneed her 
, presence at Highgatc indispensable. Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows was not sorrowful, at all events, nor Edith 
Arundel, at this part of the arrangement. Glie 
had been reading to poor Lizzie Johnston in the 
•evening, having left Margaret, and, as she thought, 
i Allan too, to take charge of the invalid; and 
weary and fiygt after the exertions of the day—for 
Claude had been unusually ill and irritable—sho 
had indulged herself with a short solitary ramble 
' towards the Cromey-hall woods. It was a very 
quiet one. The walkers had principally chosen 
i tjje shore or the hills, and, with the exception of 
; i lie or two loviug couples, who hod selected the 
goad for the samcf reason as slis did, its retirement, 

! sho was quite undisturbed. 

One is often tempted on in solitary walks. 
Edith colild not resist a little tempting narrow 

E atli, which led across a hilly field and ended she 
new not where; an(J when she*had arrived at 
the top, and sate down to rfcst on the stile, the 
beauty.of the scene below arrested her. It was 
a calm nifjlit; the grey balk embosomed in those 
beautiful tine woods which grow so luxuriantly in 
Cromer; the glorious sea; the little quaint town 
so close to t^ie cliff’s brink;. the fine old church { 
where so many prayers had been put up from 
generation to generation; the soft evening sky, 
with one or two .stars coming ont, which seemed 
to her less the “ forget-me»nofcs of angels ” than 
pledges of God’s unchanging love—all softened her 
somewhat burdened spirit, and she wept a few 
gentle tears. Sho*felt lonely and oppressed; a 
great weight was on her young spirit; her father's 
i malady was now incurableher brother was eink- 
; ing fast, and Care—was ever anything so pre- 
osterous ?—at forty-five years of age, according to 
er own confession, and fifty by the parish regis¬ 
ter—Keren-happuch was going to be married, as 
soon as was convenient to Miss Edith. Every one 
seemed in a marrying mood, every one’s hands 
! seemed less full of troubles than her own; but the 
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voice which had often fcpoken consolation to Edith’s | 
heart before, that still, small voice which is oiten ] 
heard in sorrow, whispered consolation. 

There- was a footstep, a brisk step too—one she 
had learned to know—it was that of Allan Grant. 
They walked home together. 

( 'In another hour, Allan was pacing tlm shore 
i quickly, and with every indication of a perturbed 
i spirit. Margaret had seen him as she was return- 
ring from the cliff cottage, had, rushed down the 
little gangway, and was now standing by fcis side. 

“Allan, it is late; grandmamma Will be anxious. 
Aro you not coming back to supper? Tho last 
night, too.” 

“ No: I have made a fool of myself.” 

“ I have heard every man does that once in his 
life; I am sure this is your first folly; but I should 
like to know how." ' 

Can you not guess ? ” ... 

“ No: I am no gucsser. »I am so matter of 
fact, you know." 

“ 1 have offered to Edith Arundel.” 

“ Well, that is being no fool, surely." 

“ And she has refused me-•” , 

! i “ Refused you 1 very likely; I wish yon had 
j waited.” 

i “ Why did you not tell me so ?*" 

j “ You never Asked; I had no idea you would 

j have offered to her in such a hurry.” 

' “A hurry, do you call it? Yes, she refused 
me, and made mo ashamed of myself into the bar¬ 
gain. She said that there was not at present tho 
j slightest, possibility of her entertaining such an 
j idea—that her dying brother woul<j .occupy every 
| thought, and that she trembled at having them 
I preoccupied—that her father would. In' the event 
of her brother’s death, demand her care and devo¬ 
tion—that the old servant 'was about to leave 
j them, and that—in short, Margaret, she shut tho 
door, and left no chink open for hope." , 

"It is liko Edith; high-minded, higli-prin- 
! cipled in everything.” 

i "It costs her nothing in this case, however,” 
said Allan, bitterly, "that is evident. She was 
so cold, so dignified in her denial.” 

“Allan, you are not sure that it has cost her no 
struggle; and it is not generous, not like yourself, 
to talk so. What it costs her, you cannot tell, nor 
I; but it lias cost something, or I am much mis¬ 
taken. It is poor comfort to tell you that I do 
not think this proposal was well timed, with such 
a letter from her father as she received in the 
'morning. Poor old man! ho is conscious of his 
failing memory and power, and but one thing 
seems to live healthfully in his soul—fervent, 
yearning love to Editj). You will not think the 
worse of her that she cannot leave him, will you ?” 

" I am not worthy of her, Margaret; hut come, 
let us return to supper. A bachelor’s life is ent 
out for me, that is certain." 

There was at this moment a kneeling figure in 
a Bilent chamber, of the struggles of whose heart 
Allan Grant know nothing. High-minded and 
triumphant over self ns she was, Edith Arundel 
was still a woman; and the midnight clock had 
I sounded from the old tower, and the sea birds had 
come forth from their homes in the cliff, and the 
| morning bad lighted up the wave nnd the wood* 


| land, ere the victory was -complete over woman’s 
| love; and, laying her soft cheek on the pillow, and 
closing her weary eyes, Edith Arundel sank to 
sleep. 

Autumn was tinting hill-side, h$pth, and wood; 
the summer nights’ rambles were Over; there were 
roaring billows and foaming surf,, instead of the, 
soft splash of the little billows at even-tide. Boats 
no longer lay rocking as cradles on the calm ocean, 
but were tossed and dashed about, until men 
on shore trembled for their safety; and . lodgers, 
terrified at the storms, began to pack their boxes, 
and give notico to landlords to quit. 

It was one afternoon late in October. The. pass¬ 
ing that churchyard corner was now impracticable. 

It was well that 'Mrs. Meadows and Miss Katha¬ 
rine were safe beneath the cathedral shadow. They 
had more faith in its durability than in that of 
Cromer church. The Johnstons were gone, and 
at this very moment wero -busy planning wedding 
dresses at Ely. The jetty was deserted. Tho 
waves washed over the promenade—lately so gay 
with light airy figures—and sea weed lay on the 
path to the beach. Boats wero drawn high up on 
the gangway, and our old friend the fisherman 
was at home. His wife, as she lay basking in 
maternal joy on her hnmble bed, a baby on lid- 
arm, and her John netting beside her, made her 
life one constant thanksgiving. Night came on 
—“an awful night,” many and many a brave 
fisherman confessed; and children trembled in 
their beds as the storm rose higher and higher. 
But before nightfall a spirit had passed away. It ‘ 
was the spirit of Claude Arundel. Very still, and 
pale, and calm, lay the dead, whilst the billows J 
lashed themselves into fury, shaking the very-house ’ 

where he lay; and very beautiful,, to .that solitary 
girl in the chamber of d.eatli, was the contrast be- : 
tween the tumult of tlie elements and the cold re- 
pose of the lifeless one. He, too, had had his ; 
storms, but they were over now; the dying bed ! 
had been one of quiet peace, and there was a look of ! 
infancy spread over the sunken face—a restoration j 
of that which anguish had taken away, as though 
death, in laying his hand on the beloved, had re¬ 
stored something of the beautiful to the form, on 
which the bereaved might look and take comfort. 

The death of this brother left Edith Arundel 
sadly desolate. Her uncle came, a cold, hard man 
of business, and her cousin, a man of the world, 
too. Very sorry for Edith they were, but they 
spoke of it as a happy release; they went out 
order the depth of the grave as coolly es i/iey 
would have ordered a house for the living; and 
they followed him to the grave amid mined 
columns and moss-grown fragments of the ancient 
church, os tearlcssly as they would have walked to 
business. They thought, perhaps, that the tears 
which fell from the eyes of the only mourner were 
rather more than tho occasion demanded, and 
Edith Arundel leant on the arm of one who had 
neither sympathy nor pity <in his heart. 

On the second day .after tho funeral, the same 
stage-coach .which had borne Edith Arundel to 
Cromer, bore her away; and if, in recalling her 
last journey, and at almost every turn cf the road 
associating sime remembrance of the departed, 
visions arose of vhe kindly stranger who had been 
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her protector on the eqach roof, we cannot blame I neighbourhood, and these, with but few occasional 
her. Desolate indeed was she now; well might ! additions, were the acquaintances of Ada Went- 
the memory of that aching heart rling to the few worth. Dependent as she was on society for hap- 
who had shown her kindness—the few who had piness, without literary tastes or any intelligent 
cheered her on her toilsom^ way. pursuits, accustomed to live either on past or pre- 

. sent excitement—what marvel was it that, after the 

A calm suptpeds tlip storm. Edith’s was the jiovelty of the country life was over, the young 
calm of a soul at rest. She liad no tendency to wife, v^lio had at present few calk upon her time, 
cherish morbid and sickly sentiment. At oneg, few pressing domestic dutieif to arouse her dormant 
apd with the steady purpose of a character con- energies, should at times sigh for the merry life at 
firmed and sustained by Christian principle, she Ely, the morning shopping and the evening par- 
set before her her duties, and, lookings Upwards ties, the spring visit to London and the nntumif 
for strength, performed them. . trip to*the,«pa, or the continental tour, and fret 

Young girls pitied Edith Arundel ; and, as they unavailingly for one of her sifters - at least to sharo 
saw the imbecile old man leaning on her arm, as her solitude, and to make it less irksome! 
he paced his favourite haunts in the cathedral pre- It’ was not a cheerful sight, which, nlas! too 
eincts, talking sometimes fretfu^y, sometimes with often met the earnest young clergyman ulien, after 
childish garrulity to hie pdtient listener, they a hard day’s labour among the poijr and ignorant, 
wondered that she had one smile or bright look (for Henry Weqjtwovth worked out of the pulpit 
left. Mothers and annts, and that innumerable as well- as in it,) he met the tearful eyes of his 
company of advisers which pre never lacking in listless, • Unemployed wife, -and heard even tier 
this world, counselled*Edith to place her father nflectibiAtft greetings mingled with querulous 
under some judicious care, and to seek for a situa- complaints of his long absence. The time was 
tion as governess; but she was ifnmoveable. past fur Ada to share her husband’s labours. 

“ One bright spot,” she would saystill re- During the first few weeks of her married life, 
mains in his clouded soul—love to me. If I cx- indeed, slit had fill;on apparent pleasure in some 
tinguish that, how great and hopeless will be the desultory _cottage visiting; hut she had fouisd that* 
darkness! ” Thus patiently she lived; not allow- visiting the poor.^ike all efforts to do good, re- 
ing her mind to run to waste, but sedulously quired something more than an,impulse of kind- 
cultivating the talents given her; not shutting ness; that, moreover, she knew nothing of tire 
herself up and withdrawing from society and life, way of approaching her neighbours, and hor calls 
but gratefully and cheerfully ombracing every op- were not always, os she took it for granted they 
portunity of the enjoyments of social intercourse, ought to have been, gratefully and humbly re- 
and ever ready to spread blessings and comforts ’ceived. She found, too, that the cottage matrons 
around. Wli.o so welcome by the poor man’s sick bad wills and opinions of their own, and did not 
bed as Edith p who so beloved in the school where like the injudicious interference of so very young 
•the little ones clustered around hcrP Long and a lady inj^ieir concerns. Mrs. Jones, a poor idle 
dreary did the day seem to the poor suffering collier's wife, with a family of seven children, and 
cripple if udehedred by her presence. small means, took it in high dudgeon Hint the new 

• , parson’s lady should tell her she ought to keep 

We will leave ‘her for tire present at Ely, and tocr home cleaner, and that it was quite intolerable 
travel to a pleasant Derbyshire village, not far »to sit in such a close, dirty room, i’oor Alice 
from the most beautiful and romantic scenery of |sCoirnan, who, dtiving the early months of Ada’s 
the Peak, where the lot of Ada Wentworth was married life, lost her baby, the youngest of nine, 
cast, as tlic wife of a country clergvjjhan. was hurt, even to hitter weeping, that Mrs. Went- 

Shc had been,married twelve -vonlbs, and it was worth should have said there was one mouth less 
now November; the novelty of her position was to feed, and that she ought to he # thankful to God 
worn away, and she was living the practical every- for taking her child from a life of suffering and 
day life of a curate’s lady. Morning callers seldom poverty. 

broke in upon this monotony, for the few gentry Experience and patient continuance in well- 
in the neighbourhood lived beyond calling dis- doing, docility in learning fnom her husband, him- 
tancc, and the parish, although »ot large, was self young in this delicate work of cottage visita- 
straggling. There was one long street, one di aper’s tion, would have overcome all these litllo dilfi- 
shop, a grocer’s, and a butcher’s; one surgeon, who culties. iUwould have secured Ada free enlrancp 
had much the appearance of a jolly farmer; and a and glad welcome among the poor of her husband’s 
young man lately set up in practice as a lawyer, flock ; but she had set. out tcrot a. She had mk- 
who had brought his bride home about the same taken love of Henry Wentworth’s admiration in 
time as Henry Wentworth. Two or three retired the days of their courtship, for love of her neigli- 
gentlewomen there ijere, residing just outside the hours and a desire to serve God. Humatl ap- 
villa’ge in little *>se-covered genteel cottageR, who plause, although ijj may for a time inspirit to a 
occasionally varied the monotony of village life by few fitful efforts, will never keep a man steadily on 
lotting their apartments to such person^ as those in the path of duty. JL-sides, even U enry’s ad- 
who desired retirement and quiet enjoyment of the miration was grown cold. , He seemed to take it 
beautiful Derbyshire soenery. Farmers there wero as a matter of course that she would second him in 
too, of different grades of'potfsh; and the young schemes of usefulness; that she would at least 
squire—we hope a rare specimen of* his class—a never grudge him in the work of his church and 
fast living man, fond of hyrses and dogs, and not parish. lie had calculated too much on the 
very fouff of domestic life, or of his pale,* lady-like strength of her love to him, had hoped too much 
wife. A few owners of coal pitg lived also in the from the removal of Ada from all contaminating 
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influence. He was awakening from Ins dream 
dnih, discovering his mistake, and in the secret of 
hi.-. Mini confessed that his beautiful mid not un- 
amiable young wife, had brought even to the safe 
retreat df n country curate’s home, a worldly, 
pleasure-loving heart. 

The leaves now lay thickly on the ground; the 
afternoons were dark and chill; the flower garden 
was stripped of its bfeauly; and the November 
winds were out. The postman—that longed-for 
visitor—brought Ada her home budget one dreary 
'Afternoon towards the end, of that drc&ry month; 
and when her husband returned from 8 lon£, pain¬ 
ful walk to a dying parishioner, he found Ada still 
reading the news from Ely. 


RUSSIA AS-I SAW IT FORTY YEARS- ! 

AGO. ' | 

’ it.— tub cirr op bt. tetrustu mr. ' I 

S'.”. Pbteksjjdbo, if not improved frpra*What it 
was forty years ago, would be no great prize if 
captured by the allied fleets. All w-as hollow 
and delusive about it, like its government. , 
Iluilt upon piles, its very streets word manufac¬ 
tured (Out of the sandy swamp, and sometimes a 
horse’s lioof would make a hole in fho rotten 
flooring, through which you might see the water 
underneath. I know not how it is now, but at 
the time of my visit, ricketty cottages stood in 
the closest proximity to lordly mansions, and 
squalid poverty nestled in the neighbourhood of 
wealth. In one of its finest streets, where one' 


whirling about in all directions. I once met the 
emperor Alexander riding in one of these con¬ 
veyances, driven by a long-bearded coachman of 
the commonest order. The emperor was dressed 
in a great-coat that appeared to mo to be none 
of the newest, and had a high military cocked 
hat on his head. He had neither attendants 
nor companions, but was looking about him at 
what was going on, and was apparently enjoy¬ 
ing the humours of the people. He was recog¬ 
nised by some one near me, who gave a shout, 
and, all,around immediately feU ^upon their 
knees. 1 did the same, not knowing,at first 
what it meant. ’ The emperor stopped and ad¬ 
dressed a few words to the person nearest him, 
during which time I had a good survey of his 
features, which wpre pleasing and rather intel¬ 
ligent. Ho passed on, pnd I saw him no more; 
but I understood that he often used to peram¬ 
bulate the city to see what was going on, some¬ 
times so disguised that his own officers did not 
know him. * 

There was great need, in a city like St. 
Petersburg, for bn occasional patrol'of this kind 
by a monarch who had the good of his subjects 
at heart; for life and liberty were not always 
safe, notwithstanding the numerous soldiers 
stationed all day in various parts of the streets, 
and serving the office of policomen. I had an 
adventure myself, which may serve to show the 
character of the lower class of the people. 
Having walked about most of the morning, 
observing the manners of the Russians, I felt 
that I stood in need of some refreshment. I 


would naturally expect that all the houses were tried a stall where I saw several persons eating, 
inhabited by persons in good ciro’ienstanees, I, with considerable pleasuro, rolls of bread ex- 
found that not a third were so occupied, the rest posed there for sale. The roll was dipped by tho 
being tenanted by tho lowest of the people. In stall-keeper into a pot that appeared 'to nle to 
some houses you might sco curtained windows, contain treacle or jelly, or something'very nice, 
and an attempt at cleanliness; in another, the | and was then given to tho buyers, who seemed 
windows broken and stuffed with old clout*, wonderfully to enjoy it. I had the courage to 
Of shops I saw but few, and those were, point to a roll, and put down my copeck or two, 
rather stalls than shops. It woiifld, indeed, have, as I saw others do, and was soon in possession 
been difficult to open shops such as ours in that of my roll, dripping with the contents of tho 
singular city; for the lower story of all the pol. I put it to my lips; but what w as my re¬ 
houses was rarely inhabited, as the frequent ( pugnanee whim I, found it smeared with train 
floods of the river exposed the proprietors to \ oil of the rankest flavour! I laid down the roll 
irrcl ricvable loss. The lower part of the build- ' again on the stall quickly enough, and, bowing 
ings was therefore appropriated to lumber uot 1 respectfully to the vendor, withdrew to the edge 
worth preserving, or occupied as stables or cel- j of the river, while laughter from a dozen voices 
lars; and it was no*- till you ascended some ' rose behind me. 

twenty feet by a filthy ill-fashioned stair, that j I now looked out for some inn or eating-house, 
the inhabitable pnrt of the premises began, j to obtain a dinner; and in a rather handsome 
Most of the merchandise was therefore kept in ' street in the northern suburb of the city, I ima- 
high stores, and thus the w hole cily had a deso- | gined I had found at last such a house of enter- 
late appearance, from want of that exhibition of tainment as I wished, and crossed over to go in. 
wealth for which other cities of far less preten- To my surprise, I heard a voice call out in Eng- 
sions are celebrated. The public buildiugs were, lish, “Don't go there." I looked round, and 
how eVer, grand and imposing. The Winter Pa- saw no one near me; but I caught a glauce of 
lace, the church of St. Isaac, and the Afiademy a female form just retiring fromr.thc window of 
of (Science, particularly attracted my attention ; a respectable house opposite. 1 stood a moment 
but the Admiralty was very mean, as well as undecided; but, as there was no further sign 
every building of commercial utility. - given, I judged that either tho warning hfid no 

Thcro was also, at the timo of my visit, a sin- reference to mo, or that 'i had misunderstood 
gular dearth of respectable-looking people in | my own language apiitM the clatter of the ltus- 
thc streets, and a well-dressed woman I never . sian tongue, and therefore went in and ordered 
beheld in tho whole of my perambulations. ! some dinner. A person whom I took to be tho 
Soldiers there were plenty, and watch-houses, landlord, received mo civilly enough, rfnd went 
and barracks, while hundreds of droskies were | out of the roofn to attend, as I supposed, to my 
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request. He came Ifa.ck shortly, and signed to 
me to follow him. ' I did so, and he led me 
through some passages and- windings, which I 
scarcely hoped to retrace without help, and 
ushered me into a targe r<jnm, where, instead of 
my expected meal, I found myself in the pre- ' 
senco of abbyt "half g dozen ferocious-looking 
Russians, sitting at a long deal table. I was 
both surprised and alarmed, and attempted t*> 
rot real after the landlord; hut the door was 
shut in my face, and two or three of the fellows | 
laid hold of me, shouting, “ Gricshka, gVieshka,” 
which I'had sufficient knowledge of the language 
to understand meant'" a swine ”—a term of con¬ 
tempt and hatred. I could never remember 
what took place after that, till I found myself 
once more at liberty in a totally different street 
to that from which I had entered the house. I 
have a faint, dreamy impression of being thrust 
into a dark room, of hearing voices in a noisy 
discussion, of soma door opening, of a woman 
staring.at me, of my falling down on my knees 
and entreating her to show me Jhe way out, and 
of my getting out somehow or other. All. 
however, is as a confused dream. My money, 
wat eh, cte., were untouched. It might, therefore, 

I thought; have been a rough practical joke 
played upon me. A friend, however, thought 
the matter of sufficient importance to lay belbro 
our consul. The house was therefore examined, 
and found to harbour a nest of kidnappers; 
so that I had, probably, a narrow escape from 
spending my life as a clerk of works at the 
mines oi'Siberia. On such inconsiderable things, 
in the hand of a morcifnl and gracious God, do 
the qireumstances of our present life depend ! 
The proper authorities, I understood, were com¬ 
manded to. root out the dangerous nest; but I 
could never f I ft cl out fhe person who had given ' 
me the friendly warning, and I was'admsnished 
not to go into tliaf street again for some time, j 
as lurkers from the gang might be about, who 
would do me an injury. The system of kidnap¬ 
ping was continued, I may observe;, ift the Rus¬ 
sian capital, long after the period #f my visit. 

After the above ad venture,'I fiSr some time j 
hired one of the soldiers who abounded in ! 
the streets to attend mo in my walks, and i 
I invariably found them kind and considerate | 
men. They esteemed a penny piece with king i 
George’s head upon it as a very high reward ; 
for their trouble, and told me by signs that thev 
would suspend it at their button-hole as a medal. 
Numerous instances of drunkenness came within 
my observation; and often I have seen the 
bystanders, when a man was so intoxicated as 
to bo able neither to walk nor stand, put a rope 
round liis waist *and souse him over the quay 
into, the river until ho was sohor and able to 
walk homo. Either a rudo and somewhat dan¬ 
gerous remedy, it must be confessed. 

The working people lived chiefly «on black 
bread, onions, and train oil. They seemed, 
however, contented and happy, especially when 
they had plenty of. their favourite “ votke,” a 
x ilu spirit extractc'd from rye. At the oom- 
meuceme.ut and conclusion of their mf als, they 
invariably crossed themselves bejpre some pic¬ 
ture of the Virgin and Child, with a lamp burn¬ 


ing beside it. These pictures were placed in 
| niches at corners of the streets, and in all public 
places. 

There was then scarcely anything that could 
be called a middle class in >St. Petersburg, unless 
the foreign merchants and Jew dealers might 
Jbe so denominated. The whole of society con- 
sistcd»of the nobles, the military, and the work¬ 
ing classes, whether serfs or free. Affluence 
and poverty, rejoicing and misery, grandeur and 
rags, werc.all mingled together wiihout'ordei* 
and utmost without distinction. Such was the 
city .of 11 rtf -czars more than fyrty years ago. 
Tlie whole aspect of things was semi-barbarous. 


THE KINDER GARDEN. 

On the .door of ji respectable-looking mansion in 
London, we noticed the following inscription 


KINDER GARTEN; 


ISPAN^ET TBAVNISG SCJIOOt. 


On first looking upon this notice, wo were about 
as wise as the poor fellow who had paused lyom 
I sweeping the struct, and was trying to spell it out; 
«but, unlike him, we did not give it up in despair: 

, for, having a kind invitation to enter, we did so, 
and became acquainted with what was in onr 
estimation a^very interesting method of infant 
training.• 

If ever the reader has nursed a fine spirited two- 
year-old baby, he will have found out how necessary 
it is to find something for it to do. There is that 
little'fellow who bears my own name, and is tho 
"image of his father (at least the nurse and all our 
Triends say so); the trouble he is to his mamma is 
beyond calculation: and it begun so early too. 
The very first thing that I ever recollect his 
attempting to do, was to pull his mother’s nose 
off; but, finding that a fixture, he mado a dash at 
her eyes ; and failing Hero also, lie began demolish¬ 
ing her head-dress, and continued at this so per- 
severiiigly, that she was obliged to leave off caps 
altogether; and then the eilrls—Mrs. J. has line 
lmir, but she found it impossible to keep it in order. 
When ho began to rpn about, the poor cat came 
in for a shhre of his attentions. which, judging 
from the manner in v. hieh they were received, were 
anything but qgreeable to puss. The quantity 
of glass and china that ho broke was fearful; so we 
set about getting toys for him. A fine horse, 
which oost 7.?. (id., was deprived of its head the 
first day, and of tiie legs and wheels the second. 
A little harking dog was a great treasure for a few 
hours, until, indeed, the idea eamo into his head 
{o see where fhe sound eninte from, when, imitating 
the genius who cut open the bellows in search of 
the wind, he performed a similar experiment upon 
the dog. In this way the whole of his toys and 
his sister’s doll were demolished by the end of tho 
j week. A gutta-percha doll, which was substituted 
I for the wax, shared a similar fate; for, having dis- 
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covered that it became soft and adhesive when 
applied to the fire, the next day dolly’s face was 
innde-into a shoe for the cat, and finally stuck to 
pussy’s foot. 

Rut the boy has a great talent for construction 
ns well as destruction. He got into my study the 
other day, and built a house with Allison’s “ His¬ 
tory of Europe" and, some other books, and with 
the assistance of his sister, two years older than 
himself, began shop-keeping, having derived his 
r stock'in trade from the contents of her doll, and 
using my spectacles for *a pair of scales- It is 
needless to say, that to me this is anything.but a 
profitable speculation; and I was therefore not 
loth to hear that a new mode lmd been discovered 
of amusing the infant mind in the Kinder Garten. 
The “ Kinder Garten," or Infant Garden, owes its 
origin to Frederick Frobel, who devoted the 
greater part of a long and active life to perfecting 
an' 1 Bpreading his system. 

The first thing that occurred to us on 'entering 
the school was, that toys were substituted for 
books, and that instead of having finished materials, 
such as dolls and animals, the most simple and 
inexpensive things were used, and that the children 
made their own lessons. It is, in a word, play 
organised into a system of labour for the child, so 
that, whilst he is amused and delighted, every 
faculty of body aud mind is properly educed. 

The first thing shown to us was a number of 
balls, of all the colours of the rainbow. This, 
which is called the first gift, is intended for very 
young children, and belongs to the nursery rather 
than the school. It teaches motion and colour. 
The ball is used also in the movement games and 
gymnastic exercises. 

The second gift consists of a ball-riilxj.oylinder, 
stick, and string. Tlio games of this gift are so 
simple, that the weakest child.can find delight in 
them, so instructive that they afford information 
to the man of science, and so diversified that, they 
afford endless amusement to the children. 

With the third gift, which is a 1 cube divided in 
every direction, so as to form eight small cubes, the 
child begins to build or construct. It is impossible 
for us to do justice to those little architects in words; 
hero are some of the results of their labour :— 


The fifth gilt is only-an Extension of tho third. 
The cube is divided into twenty-seven equal cubes j 
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three of these are further divided into halves, and 
throe into quarters. This introduces the triangle, 
and enables the child to produce more complicated 
forms. 






GOTHIC WINDOW 
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SUMMER BOX. 


The sixth gift stands in the samo relation to tho 
fourth as the fifth does to the third, enabling tho 
exercises to lie carried to a far greater' extent. 
Here are some of the scores of forms which we saw 
the children erecting. 



Having seen all the " gifts,” wo wero next shown 
the stickwork, which consists in laying little pieces 
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of stick—undipped lucifer matches—-in certain, 
forms, commencing 1 ' with two and rising to an 
indefinite number; it is surprising ho\y many 
curious and beautiful things are made. One great 
object, however, is* to teayh reading by it. The 
following letters are formed by plain sticks 

A E #• N I K L*WI ft T V W X Y Z. 

The whole of the letters cannot be mado without 
uniting the sticks, and this is accomplished By 
Sharpening the points and fixing them in pease. 
Pease and stick work, however, are not ^onfijicd to 
the formation of letters, but the most strange and 
beautiful things are. made by'this simple con¬ 
trivance, in an almost infinite variety. . 

Every one knows how fond children are of 
cutting with scissors. One of our little ones very 
often exercises this talent upon Her clothes. Frobel, 
however, taking advantage of this propensity, has ' 
tnrncd it to use, and makes paper-cutting a very 
interesting branch, of education. The child is 
taught to fold the‘p;iper in* certain mathematical 
forms, and then to cut into it in a vertical direction, 
when it discovers that a variety of the most beautiful 
forms and patterns arc the result. Tins is what it 
is* always striving after in all its rude efforts at 
clipping, and no one can tell who has not seen it 
how the little fellow rejoices when he has discovered 
that secret. 

The purely mathematical basis upon which all 
this has proceeded, will prepare the reader to ex¬ 
pect that drawing will naturally follow; nnd indeed 
the method of drawing is so thoroughly scientific, 
that we advise any one, no matter of what age he* 
may be, to thoroughly study it. A copy ruled in 
squares, and'a pencil, are all the implements that 
are 'required, and with these the child is enabled 
to draw forms equally surprising for their beauty 
and taste. - ; • . • 

The only tiling further which wc are enabled to 
notice, is the gymnastics, or, as they ard termed, 
movement games, and modelling. Frobel is the, 
first that we have ever kmhvn of who studied the, 
plays which children invent themselves, that ho 
. might thereby be enabled tolnstruot them in their 
own method. Every mother kifbws how fond 
children are of 'dough, elay, or tiny soft substance, 
and he, taking advantage of this, set all his school 
modelling in clay. Here is a production of one of 
those little artists. 


teaching singing and deportment, whilst the 
body receives that culture and exercise necessary 
for its proper growth. Upon the whole, we can 
scarcely conceive that there is a faculty of either 
the body or mind which does not receive its proper 
share of attention; and so thoroughly has Frobel 
comprehended his mission, that he has left little 
for others to do but build upon the foundation 
which he has so ably laid. 

All who have been accustomed to bo with chil¬ 
dren, mus( have observed bow anxious they alwavp 
are to^fo something. Their destruction is generally 
with a view .to reconstruct something which shall 
give’ expression to their thoughts. The toys of 
the.Kinder Garden are all made with a view to meet 
this desire. A few simple pieces of wood and 
paper, a little clay, a few sticks and pease, are 
sufficient to give permanent occupation, and to lay 
the batiis of a thorough education. 

Not-the least pleasing feature of the Kinder 
Garden' Is to wat^h the earnestness nnd delight 
with which the children enter into their occupa¬ 
tions ; there is no apathy or listlessness here: 
every one is doing something; and instead of being 
anxious to leave school, bis regret is that it is over 
so' soon. * ThcrS is no weariness, scolding, nor 
punishment, but the whole are intelligent and 
happy. 






The Movement games,however, whidh are above 
a hundred in number, afford, an* opportunity of 


WILLIAM BRODIE. 

Among the better educated classes of society, tlio 
refraining from gross crimes often arises, it is to 
be feared, not so much from moral principle as tho 
dread of pilbiic exposure, and cases sometimes hap¬ 
pen in \yhich even that check is insufficient; per¬ 
sons whose station in life would have seemed to be 
sufficient to prevent it, appearing in the ranks of 
the most abandoned criminals. A striking in¬ 
stance of this occurs in the following history. 

Neatly seventy years ago, several robberies of 
shops were committed in Edinburgh in a way 
which, for some time, bafHed detection. These 
shops were mostly such as had stocks composed of 
articles of high value, but of little bulk. The 
owners left them at night appqyently secure, and 
on their return nexh morning everything seemed 
undisturbed, the locks untouched, and the in¬ 
ternal condition showing, at first sight, no marks 
of violence. The drawers, however, were soon 
seen to have been rifled of that portion of their 
contents which admitted, by concealment afr the 
person, ofdicing removed without observation. . 

One night, in March, 1788, the Excise Office 
was broken into, obviously with the view of pur¬ 
loining the money in its coffers. The thieves 
were very unsuccessful, for, being scared at the 
outset, they got only about .CIO; but this trilling 
depredation was Jlie means of revealing the secret 
of the forrtisr robberies, and bringing a person 
who bad been previously unsuspected to an igno¬ 
minious end. • 

A reward having boen offered for the discovery 
of the burglars, one Brown, an infamous charac¬ 
ter, who was then evading the execution of a sen¬ 
tence of transportation which had been passed on 
him in England, offered to give information on 
condition (which was acceded to) of his being 
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allowed to be king's evidence. In the expectation, 
probably, that he might get a bribe for conceal¬ 
ment, he did not, at first, accuse the party \vc 
have spoken of; but if so, he was disappointed: 
for, conscious of guilt, and learning that on 
Brown’s information others concerned had been 
apprehended, the wretched man felt that, as to 
| himself, concealment was impossible, and i**une- 
| diately fled. 

This person’s name was William Brodie. He 
was borh of respectable parents, his father, though 
a tradesman, having moved in good society, and 
filled the office of deacon, or master offiiis eorpo- 
i ration. On the father’s death, the son succeeded 
to his business, and preserved it; for, though 
there were surmises that his private habits wero 
dissolute, and that his love of gambling led him 
occasionally into very improper company, he was 
• noted for punctuality in his trade, and, like his 
fatlnr, was chosen deacon of the craft. Ills out- 
| ward conduct was corrcfct, and Us manners and li- 
j beral education made his company esteemed by 
! many who were far from suspecting his secret 
vices. Singularly enough, not six months before 
his trial lor the crime we have alluded to, he had 
served as a juryman in the court which condemned 
him. 

His (light, which soon became well known, led 
' to a disclosure of a series of criminal acts in which 
he had been deeply concerned. It appeared that 
lie wps the suggester, and in some instances the 
perpetrator, of the shop robberies, and always a 
sharer in the plunder ; and it was found that the 
secrecy with which they had been effected arose 
from the opportunities which, as a tradesman, ho 
had of gettiug access, when employee to execute 
work in them. This enabled him to w.rry out 
his plans; and at a time when there was no 
organised police in the city, his means of entering 
and departing, under cloud of right, were not of 
difficult, attainment. Many other offences were' 
imputed to him, some, probably, without good 
grounds; but enough appeared to show that ho 
was of the most degraded private habits, and could 
associate with the dregs of society. Thus it 
turned out that the escape from jail, a few years 
before, of a prisoner accused of a capital crime, 
had been effected with his assistance, and that 
he concealed the culprit for some days iu a tomb 
in a public cemetery, till the hue and cry was over. 

The following singular story appears also to be 
well .authenticated. A widow lady who lived 
aloud” attended only by a fcipale servant, being 
one Sunday unablo to go to church fifom indis¬ 
position, was, during her servant’s absenco there, 
surprised to sec a man with a crajje on his face 
enter the room in which she was sitting. He 
coolly lifted the keys which were on a table before 
her, opened a bureau, took a considerable sum 
which was in it, immediately relcekcd it, replaced 
the keys on the table, bowed to her, and retired. 
The poor lady was panic-struck, and upon his exit 
exclaimed, “ Surely that waa deacon Brodie;” but 
the improbability of such a thing being believed, 
induced her to keep silence till his career of crime 
became publicly known. 

He first escaped to London, where, notwith¬ 
standing a high reward offered for his apprehension, 
he kept concealed for several weeks, evading an 


active search which was matJfi. for him. Writing 
of this to one of his associates, he says (using, as 
will he seen, some words from the slang diction¬ 
ary), “ I remained snug and safe in the house of 
an old female friend (nsliose care for me I shall 
never forget, and "only wish I may have it in my 
power to reward her), within 500 jards of Bow- 
street. I did not 'keep the house all this time, 
but, was so altered that, excepting tile sear under 
my eye, I think you could not have rapt (swore)» 
to me. My female gave me great uneasiness by 
introducing a Jlush man to me ; but she assured 
ine he was a true man, and lie. proved hhmfelf so, 
notwithstanding the great reward, and was useful 
to me. 1 saw my picture (description), six hours 
before exhibited to public view, and my intelli¬ 
gence of what was doing at Bow-street ollice was 
as good as ever I had’ in Edinburgh.” 

At last he contrived to leave London, under a 
feigned name, in a Leith trader, with the master 
of which he made a bnrgain.to'land him in Hol¬ 
land. lie waited there an opportunity of taking 
shipping for America, and would probably have 
escaped, had it not been that, by infatuation, he ! 
lmd intrusted letters, addressed to friends i.i ] 
Edinburgh, to one of the passengers who was in , 
the ship bound for Leith, and who, haring seen I 
the description of him in tho advertisement of the 
reward, immediately conjectured that lie must he ! 
Brodie. 

This person, on arriving in Edinburgh, delivered ; 
the letters to the public authorities. These being 
.opened and found to be Bvodie’s, an officer was 
despatched to Holland with a warrant for his 
apprehension, on which ho was taken at Amster¬ 
dam ; and here, too, infatuation seemed to utt,end 
him. A journal of the officer's, after mentioning 
the production to the Dutch magistrates of certi¬ 
ficates of Brodie’s identity, proceeds:—“ The 
prisoner was then ordered 1 'in, and the certificates 
read to him, and asked if he had not a father. 
'He replied, ‘None.’ ‘But you had a father,’ said 
'the judge: ‘was not his name Brodie?’ To 
this Mr. Brodie replied, ‘ There are more Brodies 
than one.’ ‘ Then by that,’ said the judge, ‘ you 
confess your name m Brodie.’ ‘ A lapsus I'm (jure, 
my lord,’ was the piteous reply,” 

Brodie was brought back to Edinburgh, where, 
along with one Smith, who kept a grocer’s shop in 
one of the lowest districts of tho town, and who 
had been one of his associates in the robbery of the 
Excise Office, lie was in August, 1788, brought to 
trial for that offence. He was ably and eloquently 
defended by the celobrated Henry Erskine; hut, 
though the chief witnesses were the informer we 
havo already mentioned, aud another of equally 
infamous character, the real evidence in tho case, 
and his acknowledgments in his.letters, precluded 
any chance of acquittal. Ejpth prisoners were 
convicted, and sentenced to bo executed on the 1st 
of October following. . 

A recital of the evidence would he uninteresting; 
but one circumstance came out on the trial, which 
we notice as it is alluded to by sir Walter Sco*t.* 

“ The moral tendency.’’ says he, “ of the * Beggar’s 
Opera’ has been much questioned. Many years 
ago an unhappy person, .rather from a perverted 
and most nfisplaced ambition than from the usual 

* See “ KocyclopceJia Urilaunioa," article “ Drama.” 
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motives of want and*desperation, chose, though in 
easy circumstances', and most respectably con¬ 
nected, to place himself at the head of a band of 
thieves and housebreakers, whose depredations he 
directed and shared. (Ji^thc night on which they 
committed lhe # crime for which he suffered, and 
when Ihey.Trere equipped lor the expedition, hq 
snng to his accomplices the chorus of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,’ ‘ Lot us take the road.’ But liis confederates, 
•professional thieves, and who pursued from habit, 
and education the desperate practices which Mr. B. 
adopted from an adventurous spirit <Jf* pudligate 
quixotry, knew nothing at all of Gay or the ‘ Beg¬ 
gar's Opera," and in their several confessions and 
testimonies, only remembered sornethirig of a flash 
softy, about ‘ turning lead to gold.’ This curious 
circumstance, while it tends tutsbow that the drama 
may affect the weak part of* a mind predisposed to. 
evil by a diseased imagination, proves the general 
truth of what Johnson asserts in the life of Gay, 
that high way men tin)} housebreakers seldom niinglo 
in any elegant diversions, nor is it possible for any 
one to imagine that I 16 may rob with safely be¬ 
cause lie sees Macheath reprieved on £lic stage.' ” 

• \Ve cannot unqualifiedly assent to this, as it 
seems to overlook the effect on young and inexpe¬ 
rienced minds of investing a housebreaker with the 
romance of heroism, and, for aught that can be 
known, this may have stimulated Brodie and others 
to crime, not in the hope of ultimate impunity, but 
just fur the gratification of tlie powerful ambition 
and profligate quixotry which sir Walter himself 
has mentioned. s 

In the interval between his sentence and exe¬ 
cution, Brodic’s demeanour was far from being 
siqtable. lie received the visits of a clergyman 
and Joined in devotional exercises, but was often 
gay and. jocular, seemingly little impressed with 
his awful* .situation. On tho day before his execu¬ 
tion, one of his friends remarked to liijn on the 
fatal consequences of his having been connected^ 
with bad women. “ Yes,”, replied he, using agaifl 
tho words of his favourite Gay, “ ’tis woman that 
seduces all mankind;” and though• reproved tw¬ 
ins levity, he completed the song., An hour before 
his deathi he in ok a beef stcak,and*a glass of wine, 
and during this l^st repast made somo ludicrous 
remark to his humble and penitent companion. 
Some circumstances occurred, however, of a differ¬ 
ent character. At a parting visit from his natural 
daughter, a child of ten years of age, he embraced 
and blessed her with emotion and affection. The 
evening before he suffered, he became agitated by 
hearing a noise, and addressed Smith: “ George, 
do you know what that is?” “No,” said Smith. 
“ Then I’ll tell you; they are drawing out the 
fatal beam on which we are to die.” 

On passing through the jail to the scaffold, he 
wyis permitted to,see two other prisoners under 
sentence of dfcath, who had just got a respite of 
six weeks, and ho encouraged them by saying that 
it was a prelude to a pardon. Smith having re¬ 
marked to him tha{ six weeks was but a short? 
period, he replied with < emotion: “ George, what 
would we give for six weeks longer ? It would be 
an age to us,” 

On (he morning of his execution he had his huir 
dressed and powdered, and soon afterwards a 
clergyman entering, and offeriug to pray with him, 


he desired it might be as short as possible. There 
were more than It >,< «X1 spectators of the scene, ami 
at the first view of this immense multitude, and 
the apparatus of death, he exclaimed, *• This is 
awfulbut his levity of conduct was soon resumed. 
On passing a gentleman whom ho knew, and who 
expressed his grief at seeing him in that situation, 
he replied, “ Cost la fortune de la guerre.” The 
same levity attended him to tho last. When tho 
eritninnls were de-ired to mount the drop, ho snid 
to Smith, “ Go up, George, you’re first in lining;” 
mid ^n improper adjiJbtment of the ropes’ making 
it necessary for them to come down again, he told 
the executioner he was a bungling fellow, and 
ought to lose his place. He began again to con¬ 
verse with his friends; but at last, all being ready, 
he assumed a determined attitude, and the signal 
being given by Smith, the execution was completed. 

An. explanation, by no means improbable, has , 
been ■ fjiven of Brodie’s unsuitable behqpiour, 
namplv, an assurance ho had got from a French 
quack, of the latter being able to restore hifli to 
life. There is no doubt, at least, that immediately 
on being cut down his body was linrriedlv carried 
to his workshop, where this empiric is said to have 
made a hopeless effort at bleeding. It 13 believed 
that tho neck w^s dislocated, and it was XlbscrVfd 
that the bodies were allowed to remain suspended 
beyond tlie usual time, the authorities having pro¬ 
bably got a surmise of the intended attempt at 
resuscitation. 


THE PIERROTS.—A STORY OF FRENCH 
•• LIFE. 

• IX SIX CILU'TJiBS. 

CHA1TKB I. 

It was a few years after the close of the last war, 
which witnessed the rise,.the rule, and tho over¬ 
whelming disgrace and fall of the first Napoleon, 
and when France, beginning to recover from the 
wounds from which she had so long bled at every 
pore,-gladly turned to seek repose and tranquillity 
in the arts of peace. The precise date we do not 
know, and it is of little consequence to the reader, 
when the broth era* Pierrot, two young men who 
were the sole surviving members of a fami!y*which 
liad’once been nnmerons, migrated from Brittany, 
where they had inherited n small farm, and settled 
in a lone house known by the name of La Grie, not 
far from a small agricultural village in a central 
district otf Normanily. It i3 an unusual thing.for 
a Breton to quit his native soil without the inten¬ 
tion of returning to it again; but the Pierrots, in 
turniug theif backs upon the spot that gave them 
birth, were actuated by a motive that justified the 
step,.and did them credit. They flew from a bur¬ 
den which their fathers had not been able to bear, 
which bad embittered their lives, and operated ns 
a bar to their prosperity. Idle rumour, or the 
malice of some secret lb*, had fastened upon their 
family the imputation of having Cagot blood in 
their veins—a crime purely fanciful in itself, Cagot 
blood being just as good as any other blood, and 
in the case ot the Pierrots, who could trace their 
descent from a pure Breton stock, utterly without 
foundation. Ridiculous and silly as such a charge 
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appears to us. it was sufficient among the unedu¬ 
cated Bretons of that day, if once entertained, to 
subject the contaminated race to every kind of 
odium, and to that species of persecution which is 
least easy to be borne, and which consists in the 
ignoring not only of the rights and privileges, but 
' of the very existence of the obnoxious individuals. 

| In fact, the poor Cngot ( among the Bretons nccu- 
1 pied then much the same position as the free 
I negro does at the present time among the Ame- 
| ri^an citizens. When the brothers Pierrot, there- 
: fore, found themselves left l>y the* decease of their 
old father sole arbiters of their fortunes* they did 
wisely in selling off the little estate that had fallen 
to them for the best price that could be got for 
it, and in setting forth to seek n world else¬ 
where, far from the evil tongues and the unchris¬ 
tian conduct which made them a mark for others' 
scorn. 

The brothers were of that class of men whom 
physiologists have termed “ undemonstrative.” 

, Quiet and unobtrusive in manners, more-given to 
1 silence than to idle gossiping, they were yet not 
' wanting in the sympathies that sweeten life, or 
I the cherished hopes that render it a blessing. Cut 
o(T during youth from the society of their neigh¬ 
bours b; the disgraceful prejudice that cast them 
J out as pariahs, they had found in eqcli other more 

; than a compensation for the loss, and the attach- 

, inent that existed between them was of a nature 
| rarely witnessed even between brothers. If there 
i was any selfishness in their dispositions, it was 
I most certainly a selfishness of two, and not of one; 
i each thought of the other before he thought of 
himself, and each was ready to defer to the other 
whenever, which happened but seldom,-*'difference 
of opinion existed. Whatever Jacques planned, 
Paul approved; and if Paul had an idea to be 
carried out, Jacques immediately began to put it 
in execution. Neither of them had more edu¬ 
cation than enabled them to read the yearly 
almanack, which the hawkers brought them at 
Christmas; both, however, were gilted with more 
than an average chare of common sense, and a 
certain independent power of thinking, which, had 
it been cultivated under favourable circumstances, 
might have raised them above their lowly condition. 

When the Pierrots bought the little farm of La 
Gric, they got it at a low price, because it had the 
reputation of being an unhealthy and agueishspot. 
It had been deserted for a considerable time, and 
only half cultivated by the bailiff, who had it in 
charge waiting for a purchaser. The house, which 
was in a tumble-down condition, was a long 
narrow building, partly of unhewn stone, or rather 
shale, and partly of mud, and it stood almost close 
to the edge of a pond formed from thfe leakage of 
a dike used for access to a broad fen that stood 
not a mfle distant, and which was common to all 
the farmers of the district. It was, furthermore, 
surrounded on all sides by a thick'grove of poplar 
trees, so that the rnvs of the sun never fell upon 
its damp walls and damper thatch, and presented 
altogether a rueful and mouldy aspect, not very 
inviting to the weariest wanderer in search of a 
home. 

“ This will never do, Paul," said Jacques, as he 
stood, mattock in hand, surveying the old house, 
within an hour after completion of the purchase— 


“ this will never do; we can’.t’live here. I should 
have you down in the ague within a month." 

“ Andjour springcough would return, Jacques," 
said Paul: “I vote for pulling the place down 
at once.” « 

“And building it up again on yonder slope 
,(dose to the old quarry—that's what you were 
thinking of, Paul.” • 

“ 1 was; you always know what I am thinking 
of." 

“ Well, and I'm thinking loo, that the longer 
we stand talking about it tire less work we shall 
get through to-day—-so here gpcs." 5 

With that, Jacques raised his weapon, and 
knocked in the lintels of the old rotten door, and 
to work the brothers set, demolishing the dilapi¬ 
dated pile. Before sundown they had levelled the 
.whole with the ground, and then they withdrew 
to their lodgings in the village, to pass the evening 
in chalking out a plan for the new building. 

They placed it on the slope,, close to the quarry, 
with the poplar wood in its rear, and its front 
facing the sunny south. They hired a mason who 
knew his trade, and all three laboured, when all 
could be spared, to get the new house done and 
habitable before the cold weather should set in. 
While one brother dug and roughly shaped the I 
skmes from the quarry, the other yoked the oxen I 
to the plough, and prepared the land for seed—or 
cleared the old patch of vineyard, which had gone 
to sad neglect—or planted vegetables for the 
winter market—or fished in the fen for carp and 
qpls to supply the table. The building went oh 
famously, at less cost than they had anticipated ; 
the plan was capable of enlargement—a wise pre¬ 
caution for future emergencies ; and when in the 
course of their labours Paul suggested to Jacques 
that it would be as well, while they were about 
it, to put an extra chamber in the upper story, 
Jacques insisted on having two extra ones, meeting 
the stare of his brother with a knowing twinkle of 
tiie eye and a genial sinUe that spoke volumes, and 
which, a moment after, were met by a correspond¬ 
ing grin on the face of Paul, that expressed at least 
as much. .• 

Each of therp-, in discovering the other’s secret, 
had revealed his own; and what the secrets were 
it is but fair that the reader should know. 

It happened that dame Grignon, with whom 
the brothers lodged in the village during the 
building of their house, had a couple of daughters, 
Nannetto and Ctcile, who were eyes, hands, ears, 
everything to the old lady, and whose round happy 
faces, surmounted with milk-white caps half a yard 
high, whose neat tidy figures and modest manners, 
presented more charms than usually fall to the lot 
of a Normandy maiden. When Jacques was a 
mile away at the farm, cutting dowfi poplars, reap¬ 
ing Hags in the fen, driving the plough, or pruning 
the vines, it fell to Nannette's lot evfty day in the 
week to carry him a nice hot dinner, or his after¬ 
noon meal of bread and milk, when he remained 
longer at work than usual. And when Paul would 
he chipping and hewing and pickaxe-ing away in 
, the quarry the live-long day, in his haste to get 
the roof-tree covered in, Cecile would take him his 
j meals in the same way, just to save time. Out of 
' which commonplace and civil practices, backed by 
j a knowledge of theic sterling domestic qualities, 
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there sprung up, by degrees, between the two 
young men and the two young maidens, a series of 
polite attentions, and small kindnesses, and sudden 
suffusions of countenance; which, if you take them 
all, and put them’ down tn column, and add them 
up according to Cocker (and the sum is by no 
means difficult to wefrk), produce the grand total* 
of a wedding at the parish cliurch, as sure as two 
and two .make four. It was a curious coincidence, 
to be sure, that the two brothers Pierrot should 
fall in love with the two sisters Grjgnon; but 
coincidences of- this kind will happen sometimes, 
and, as faithful historians, all \ve have to do is to 
| chronicle the fact, assuring the -reader that we 
i ai-Q not answerable for it, as it was none of our 
i own contriving. 

j The new house at La Grie *wns built, and made 
much more snug and Comfortable than had been" 
I intended, by the time the first scanty harvest was 
gathered in. The Bretons were never given to 
shilly-shallying, nndHho inhidens of Normandy are 
! proverbial for knowing their own minds; and, 

■ therefore, what all the knowing ones of the village 
• had been looking for all the summer4ook place at 
' the time of harvest-home. The brothers Pierrot 
married the sisters Giignon, without anybody 
| dreaming that there was any Cagot blood in their 
j veins, or that it would interfere with their happi- 
i ness if there were. And thus it came to pass that 
the new house, whose foundation was laid for a 
i couple of bachelors, received a couple of benedicts, 

, and that the house-warming was a marriage fes- 
! tival, to which the whole village was invited, and 
attended with every demonstration of good-will. 
I According to the custom of the country, none caine 
I, empty-handed, but all brought somo appropriate 
artiale or other; even the poorest brought garlands 
of Howcnyand their good wishes and prayers for 
the prosperity aud happiness of the young people. 


squares being at equal distances from each other. 
They wero then connected by trenches cut at each 
angle, from the inner to the outer square; and 
also by trenches cut from each side ot the inner 
square to each side of the outer one. The central 
area was called the pound. Tho mode of playing 
the game was as follows :—Each player being pro¬ 
vide® with nine pegs or stones, ditlering in colour 
or form for the sake of distinction, they stuck them 
in, or laid them down, alternately at the puints 
where tiro trenches yitersecled each other. As 
soonAs a player could succeed in playing-three of 
his-pieces hr a row, which it was his adversary’s 
object to prevent by tho interposition of his own 
men, he was entitled to lake olf a piece of his 
opponent’s and throw it into the pound. When 
nil tho pieces were played, they were manoeuvred 
alternately on the linos, until One of tho parties 
had not a sufficient number left to form a line of' 
three!.and. of course lost. tho game. This»sport 
was common among tho peasantry in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, and was played by rustics on tho 
village green, as well as by the shepherds. “ Tho 
nine men’s morris filled up with mud,” must bo 
one of Vbe consequences of continued rain, which 
washed the soil into the narrow trenches aud 
defaced- the diagram. The same game, under 
the name of de jeu des Merclles, is played in 
France, as an in-door pastime, upon a board or 
table ruled and pierced for tho purpose, and with 
pegs of different colours ; and within the last few 
years the Merilla-board and pegs have been im¬ 
ported by the London toy dealers as a novelty, and 
the old pastime of the shepherd is numbered 
among therecreations of the drawing-room. Tho 
game is yet played by rustics in some parts of the 
country under the nnme of Peg Morris, and, as it 
may be extemporised with a piece of chalk and a 
few stones, is likely to continue as an amusement 
for tho children of the poor. 


OLD COUNTRY CUSTOMS. 

SECOND FAPLB. * 

It often happens that a passage ifi an old writer, 
aud an old poet' especially, puzzles the casual reader 
by its allusion to somo custom or practice which 
was once familiar to everybody, but which is now 
obsolete and almost forgotten. Take, for instance, 
the following passage, which refc^p to rural amuse¬ 
ments, the existence of which is probably unknown 
to the majority of English readers * 

“ The nine men’s morris filled up with rand. 

And the quaint mazes in tlie wanton Breen, 

For lack of tread aia uudistinguisliable.” 

ftere are two rural games alluded to—the Nine 
Men’s "Morri% and the Mazes. Let ns see what 
they were., 

THE NINE MEN’S MOEBIB 
Was a game supposed to have been invented by 
slfepherds for their pastime, while tending their 
flocks in the open fields.* In drder to play it, a 
square area was rudely cut in the flat turf, by 
making a shallow trench with the knjfe: a second 
square was then cut within th* outer one; and 
again a third square within the second, the 


. THE MAZES. 

The quaint mazes alluded to in tho above quoted 
lines, were another medium of‘recreation pursued 
on thV“ wanton green,” or play-ground of tlie old 
English village. The maze was probably similar 
in device to those yet to be found in Hampton 
Court and some otficr of onr public gardens, with 
thi.% difference, that the labyrinth, instead of being 
planted with a quickset hedge, was a path drawn 
on the sward, defined only by a narrow trench but 
a few inches wide on each side of it. The object 
of the competitor .who entered the maze was to 
run through all'its intricacies, and arrive at *tho 
central goal within a given time, which he was not 
likely to do if he Once took a wrong direction. 1 f 
lie stepped across tho trench, he was adjudged 
defeated. This kind of pastime is extremely 
ancient. Fliny alludes to it as a custom of his 
time. It was mice common in our own villages, 
but is practised at few places in tho present day. 
At Boughton Green, however, a few miles from 
Northampton, this amusement, under the name of 
Shepherd’s Race, is a favourite one with the 
populace : there, on a circl.e of. green-sward, which 
hns been devoted to the purpose from time imme¬ 
morial, and which is sunk a foot lower than the 
surrounding soil, this ancient pastime is pursued 
at each recurrence ot the periodical fairs. 
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Some of the old cu.iir.ni3 connected with ma¬ 
trimony, anil the matrimonial character of mar¬ 
ried people, are not uninteresting. We see by 
Hogarth's- pictuics of the Industrious and Idle 
Apprentices, that not so far back as a century ago 
if was the practice, even in London, upon tlie 
marriage of persons of respectability, for the lower 
orders to congratulate 'them by n rude kind of 
serenade,' in which marrow-bones and cleavers, 
salt-boxes, and other unmusical instruments played 
tk e priqcipal part. In Hogarth’s day this serenade 
was intended ns a compliment, anil was received 
as such. Whenever it takes place now—and it has 
not quite disappeared—it is intended for a jibe 
and is resented as an affront. 

In country districts the public assumes a species 
of authority which would not avail in large cities, 
and avenges fhe Wrongs both of husband and wife, 
in a way peculiar to itself, by a species of Lynch 
law.< Thus, if a man above the rank of a.labourer 
degrades himself by healing hir, wife, lie may find 
next day that tlie area in front of his house shows 
like a threshing-floor, the road being covered 
anklo-dccp with chaff. If, on the other hand, the 
wife beats her husband, the pair am surprised some 
morning by the spectacle of their own domestic 
drama rehearsed in a cart dra-n up before the 
door, the instrument of punishment being gene¬ 
rally a long basting-ladle. This exhibition is 
termed, Riding the Skimmingfon, and we have a 
notion that it is a very venerable observance, dating 
back us far, at least, as the Saxon times, when the 
community being divided into tytbings, each man 
exercised a species of surveillance over bis neigh¬ 
bour, and, because in some respect answerable for 
bis good conduct, felt himself justified in compel¬ 
ling him to decent behaviour, by any mc.l.is short 
of actual violence. We have ourselves witnessed 
an exhibition of this kind in a market town in 
Gloucestershire, within the last'thirty years ; and 
though the recurrence of such a thing is rare" 
among flic present generation, it ir yet known to 
take place occasionally in villages and hamlets 
remote from the great centres of communica¬ 
tion. 

A custom analogous to the above, but generally 
resorted to by peisons of a lower grade in society, 
is that which is known among villagers under 
the denomination of Lowbclling. When a needy 
couple arc known to be given to scolding, quarrel¬ 
ling, and fisticuffs, the' neighbours will now and 
then admonish them in a rough way by assembling 
round tlieir dwelling in a crq,wd of men, women, 
and boys, armed with tin-kettlds, salt-boxes, fire- 
irons, cows’ horns, clappers, and anything or every¬ 
thing they cau lay hands on by whiph a deafening 
din may be produced. Thus provided, they eom- 
menca.a concert, whose cil’cct is considerably aug¬ 
mented by vocal additions consisting of angry and 
abusive ejaculations and phrase*., in imitation of 
the conduct of the offending parties, who are thus 
made, in their turn, to feel the annoyance which 
i heir domestic strife infiifcts upon their neighbours. 
This uproarious means of reproof, we need hardly 
add, need not be looked for in districts character¬ 
ised by the modern march of intellect, and is fust 
disappearing, let us trust, without the chance of 
revival. 

We shall close this paper with a notice of some 


few of the old customs yet lingering among us, in 
which the appetite plays a principal part. The 
first'that presents itself is ITot Cboss J5un Day, 
which is too well known to require more than a 
passing remark here, Und concerning which we 
shall only say, that among, the simple there is a 
‘ superstitious belief that cross b&ts. will cure 
diseases, and that* if kept, they will not grow 
m'ouldy like common bread. If hunger is a 
disease, the faith is not all a superstition ; a& 
for the otfier experiment, wo have never tried it. 

Next comes the.LAKOESS. This is a snfpcr of 
bread and cheese and ale, eatdn by the agricultural 
labourers ;ft the conclusion of the hay-nutking and 
harvest season. The money to pay for the supper 
is collected by the .labourers from the tradesmen 
mid dealers who do business with tlieir employers, 
and is nothing but a species of buk&hccsh exacted 
from them as a tax. The supper is generally held 
in a barn, and (lie eating, drinking, smoking, and 
singing last as fur into the night as the funds will 
allow. The same thing, under a different name, 
prevails among the working men of the metropolis 
and of all 'large towns. Wherever numbers of 
workmen arc employed, there is an annual feast, 
either a dinner or a supper, the expense of which is 
defrayed in chief part by the tradesmen and whole¬ 
sale dealers who supply the establishment with 
material. The men appoint a deputation to collect 
the contributions, which, it needs no conjuror to 
see, really conic out of tlieir master’s pocket, al¬ 
though by a circuitous route. Tlie custom is not 
so old as that of begging, but it is identical with 
it, and (ells but badly for the independence of the 
labourer and the artisan. 

Very nearly related to the Largess, is the old 
custom of going a TnoMASiNo. Tlits/ practice, 
which is now falling into abeyance, was common 
in country places within our own recollection. On 
.the morning of St. Thomas’s day it was usual, in 
Jour boyhood, for the bid women and children of 
the village to go from house to house, carrying a 
pot* basket,'or bag, to solicit alms in the shape of 
provisions to furnish a Christmas dinner. The 
usual donation wtfs a small measure of wheat, 
which they who received it knew well enough how 
to manufacture into furmenty, a favourite dish on 
convivial occasions among the poor. This mode of 
collecting provisions for Christmas is in some 
places called “ froing a goodiug.” 

FIG ST? N DAY. 

This term in some parts of England is synony¬ 
mous with Palm Sunday, it being the custom in 
certain districts for the inhabitants, both rich and 
poor, to eat figs in considerable quantities on that 
day. Thus at Northampton, on tke Saturday'pre¬ 
ceding Palm Sunday, the markers abundantly 
supplied with figs, and it is said that on this occa¬ 
sion more figs are sold than on all the other market 
days of the year taken together. The observance 
of Pig Sunday is, however, by no means general: in 
some counties it is altogether unknown. Hone, in 
his “ Year-book!” states that it has long prevailed 
at Kernpton, in Hertfordshire, and that it is 
observed as a kind of festival, with wassail and 
merry-making, i It has been suggested that the 
origin of the custom is connected with the event 
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recorded in the 2ht-chapter of St. Matthew, 10th 
verse. 

SUBLET CAKE. 

The seblct is the.basket from which the sower 
casts his corn in the IvirroSr; and the seblct oakc 
is a seed-cake^With which it was once the custom 
to regale the' ploughmen when, all the wheat for 
the season had been sown. The custom has now 
tjied out, - as has also the usage, which was pro¬ 
bably of the same origin, of sending seed-cake to 
one’s friends on All Souls' Day, which contes^vbout 
the end of whedt sowing. There is a passage in 
one of the Lansdovtne manuscripts testifying to 
the antiquity of this repast: and old Tnsser gives 
some uumistakeable directions for the providing of 
“ the seed-cake, the pasties, and funnenty pot,” 
fur the consummation of.the feast. 

MOTHERING SEN DAY. 

This is a-oonvertible term for Midlent Sunday, 
which was called Mothering Sunday, from the offer¬ 
ings miide on that day on the high altar of mother 
'church. The term is applicabla now for another 
reason, namely, that children in servitude are in 
tin: habit, in rural districts, of visiting their parents 
on that day. In Warwickshire, this annual visita¬ 
tion of parents by their children is regarded almost 
as a sacred duty: the parents prepare for their 
coining by providing a little feast, of which the 
favourite funnenty forms a principal dish; and in 
order that it may not be wanting, large quantities 
of the prepared wheat arc brought to the markets 
and sold on the previous day. ■ 

Wn itsun Ale, or Whitsun Feast, was a festi¬ 
val w liich is said to have been derived from the eurly 
, love*-leasts of the Christians. If so, it had dege¬ 
nerated very early into a kind of carnival, the oc¬ 
casion for’ynuyh unseemly frolic and excess. The 
festival generally endurgfl for a whole week, which 
was a period of. unbridled licence to the lower 
orders. The frolic of the time was much enhanced 
by the exploits of the morriVdancers, who, to the 
number of six couples, attended by a “ motley,” 
.performed various grotesque and ’ significant 
dramas in dumb show, and kept tlfb idle populace 
iu a vein of corftinual excitement. These senseless 
and mischievous amusements have long since 
ceased. We can remember the morris-dancers 
in the time of the last war, and the fool in parti¬ 
cular, whom it was the custom to dress in the 
conventional costume of Buonaparte; but they 
have well-nigli all disappeared. The old revelry 
of Whitsun Ale has now given place to the pro- < 
cessions of friendly societies and benofit clubs, who 
bold tbeir anniversaries in Whitsun week, and 
■ illustrate their prudence and forethought by spend¬ 
ing in brass bynds, banners, flags, sashes, gilt 
sticks and beer, Bums of money which, had the cal¬ 
culations of wo^hy master Cocker formed a part of 
their education, they would have the sense to re¬ 
serve for seasons of extraordinary sickness or fata¬ 
lity.* The old Whitsun Ale revels Used to bo 
wound up by a banquet at the expense of the lord 
of fhe manor, and the msrriincnt of the feast was 
augmented by practical jok& plaj'cd off upon un¬ 
suspecting parties. 

It was high time that these foolish practices 
should, cease, and it is matter accordingly for con¬ 
gratulation that they are so fast disappearing. 


iUritfits. 

An Anecdote. —Near London there dwelt an old 
couple; in early life they had been poor; hut Hod 
blessed their industry, and they were living in a com¬ 
fortable retirement, when one day a stranger called on 
them jo ask their subscript ion to a charity. The old 
lady had but little religious (t-cling, ami still hankered 
after some of the sabbath earnings and easy shillings 
which Thomas had forfeited, from regard to the law 
of God; so*when the visitor asked their conttfbidiiftk 
she hiforposed, and said: “ Why, sir, wo lmvo lost n 
great deal by religion since we first began; my hus¬ 
band knows that very well; have we not, Thomas ? ” 

After a solemn pause, Thomas answered: “ Yes, 
Mary, we have; before l got religion, Mary, I had an 
old- slouched hat, a tattered coat, and mended shoes 
•and stockings; but I lmvn lost, them long ago. 
And, Mary, you* know that, poor ns 1 was, 1 had a 
habit of getting drunk and quarrelling with you^and 
that, you*kriW, I lipve lost.- And then I had a bur¬ 
dened d)n$ricucc, and a wicked heart, and ten tlwu- 
sand guilty fears; hut all are lost, completely lost, 
and, like a millstone, cast into the sen. And, Alary, 
you have been a loser too, though not so great a loser 
as-mysclt> Before we got religion, Mary, you had a 
washing-trav, in which you washed for liy-o; bijf 
since theit you haul lost your washing-tray: and you 
had a gown and bonnet much the worse for wear; 
but you have lost them long ago: and you lmd 
many an aching heart concerning me at times; but 
tbese you happily have lost; and I could even wish 
that you had lost as much as I have lost; for wliat. wo 
lose hy religion wdl he an everlasting gain.” The in¬ 
ventory of losses by religion runs thus:—A 1»«1 cha- 
! raeter—a guilty conscience—a troublesome temper— 
sundry evil Ikibits—and a set of wicked companions. 
The inventory of blessings gained hy religion includes 
all that *s worth having in time and eternity.— 
Hamilton. 

A Question and, its A ns wee. —What is eternity ? 
Act ns endeavour for a moment or two to weigh its 
solemn import. “ Suppose,” says an eminent writer, 
“ some little inseftt, so small as to be imperceptible to 
the human eye, were to carry this.world by its tiny 
mouthfuls to the most distant star the hand of Goil 
lins placed in the heavens. Hundreds of millions of 
years arc required for the performance of a single 
journey. The insect commences lfpon the leaf of n 
tree and takes its little load, so small that even thy jni- 
croseqpo cannot discover that it is gone, and sets out 
upon its almost endless journey. Alter millions and 
millions of years have rolled u&ay, it arrives back again 
to take its second load. 'Oh, what interminable ages 
must pass before the one leaf be removed! In wlmt 
period of cAming time* would the w hole tree lie borne 
away P When would the forest bo gone P And when 
would that insect takq the lost particle of this globe, 
and liear it aifay in its long, long journey ? Keen 
then, eternity would hut have commenced. The (spirit 
then in existence would still look forward to eflrnity, 
endless* unchangeable, illimitable, rolling before it. 
Oh! the mind shifts down perfectly exhausted with 
such contemplations. Yes! our existence runs parallel 
.with that of God. So long as lie endures, so long shall 
that flame which lie hath "breathed into our bosom 
glow and burn; but it must glow in the brilliance and 
the beauty of heaven, or bury with lurid flame and 
uncxtmguisliablc woe! ” 

Parents who would train up a child in the way he 
should go, must go in the way they would train up 
their child. 
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llml festivities. 


| Ii» two recent artiiles in this journal, we liavo enumerated 
I dilum nlif country customs, and amongst otlier.s tlio 
1 practice of gathering •'largesse." The evils resulting from 
j tins astern are adveited to in the subjoined uiticle from 
i the Times*— an article which contains so much admirable 
| counsel upon other topics^ that we reptint it almost in 
extenso. . 

The carl of Albemarle lias undertaken the task of re¬ 
forming _ the manners of the Eastern Counties. We 
If-artdy ’wish him success in his prniseworthy.endeavours, 
and from the spirit in which lie has commenced opecitions, 
and the hearty acquiescence in his views displayed by his 
country neighbours; we should be disposed to anticipate 
favourable results. The great stain of social life m 
England among the humbler classes hits been drunkenness. 
It is “tlio bottle" which is the cause of three-fifths of the 
ciimo and poverty and misery perpetruted or endured ■ by 
the English peasant,and artisan. The judges of the land, , 
the men of all others the most conversant, with the pa¬ 
thology of crime, take even a larger proportion!. Lord 
Albctuarle, in his address tp his rustic audience the other 
day ut Banham, which was inserted in our columns a few 
days back, quoted tlio dicta, of some among these gieat 
magistrates. “ Not a 01 line comes before me,” said Mr. 
justice Coleridge, “ which is not directly or indirectly 
| caused by drinking." “ If it were not for this drinking," 
said justice Patteson a little while back, in the course of an 
address to the grand jury in Norfolk, "yon and I, gentle¬ 
men, woil Id have nothing to do/' ,lhuou Aldcrson fol¬ 
lows :—“ Drunkenness is the most fruitful cause of ciiine; 
if it were removed, this large calendar would be a very small 
one.” Judge Wiglitman last year, being on the Norfolk 
Circuit, confirmed the statement of his yoke-fellows of 
justice:—“ I find in this, as in every other calendar, that one 
unlading cause of four-fifths of the crime is drunken ness." 
We must pause in our extracts, not from want of matter, 
but ot space. Surely this is a fearful state of things. We 
are confident that the experience of the metropolitan and 
other uiban magistrates would completely con**'™ the state¬ 
ments of the judges, which may perhaps have been more 
immediately directed to the causes of crime in (the rural 
dish lets. There is not one per cent, of those atrocious 
cases of wife-heating which me recorded in well-nigh every 
police 1 sport which appears in our columns which has not 
its oi igiu in drunkenness. The husband invariably, and 
sometimes—sve grieve to write it—the wife, is an habitual 
drunkard. Half-a-dozen wretched li'tlo children me 
condemned to pass their earliest years in the foul room in 
which scenes of bestial debauchery aro day by day and 
night by night enacted. The air is foul with obscenity 
and blasphemy, as well as with physical pollution of every 
kind. One act of violence follows another—the children 
arc sometimes the eictuus and always the spectators— 
until the time comes at last when the drunken brute 
staggfcrs home more mad than his wont—then- is a scuttle 
and an agonized prajer for mercy, a curse and a finishing 
blow. The little wretches cower under their ragged 
counterpane, lest their turn should come next. The first 
yellow streak of a London dawn gilds a bloody puddle on 
the gairet-floor. The woman’s sorrows are at an end, 
while her jovial husband, 4lie prince of good fellows at 
the gin palace—the man whose presence was so acceptable 
in the taproom, has not yet snoied oft' the insensibility 
from which he will awake to find hihiself njmirderer. Then 
come in the half wakened, horror-stricken neighbours— 
the sluifp policeman with Ilia bull’s-eye and his universal 
suspicions. The man mid his children arc dragged off to 
the station-house, and it is one of his own little ones who, 
in all probability, will give the evidence necessary to con¬ 
sign the jolly toper to Calcraft’s care. Eroe Bacche/ 
Thcie’s nothing like gin. 

Lord Albemarle has set ft) work in earnest to diminish 
this abominable vice in his own distiict. There was to he 
a harvest-home among his neighbouis down in Norfolk. 
The East Anglian* hitherto have been in the habit of dis¬ 
placing their gratitude to tlio Almighty for his abounding 
mercies by getting beastly diunk. Their thank-offering 
was m tlio nature of a human sacrifice, for they sacrificed 
themselves. It seems, how ever, possible to give another 


direction to the simple piety of these grateful rustics, and 
this is the task lord Albemarle has undertaken. He col¬ 
lected all his neighbours, to’clie number of some thousands, 
as we conclude 1 from the accounts, persuaded them to 
. bring their wives and their children, anJwmganised a toq- 
drinking on a gigantic scale, with plenty of edibles plum, 
cajte, etc. When they had all eaten and diuuk their fill, 
loid Albemarle addressed them at considerable length, 
and entreated them, for their own sakes mid for the sake 
of their taipilics, to give up the aboirtinable custom of cele¬ 
brating their harvest-homes iu the alehouses and beersbops. 
The custom was, that when the harvest was got? in, the 
county of Norfolk got drunk. From this followed naturally 
the consequences' to which the judges nlluded iu their 
charges to the grand juries. The problem, of course, is to 
persuade the labourers to substitute one form of rejoicing 
lor another; for any -attempt to extinguish the annual 
merry-making altogether would certainly end iu absuluto 
failure. From the time of Thespis, when the Athenian 
rustic smeared his faco with wmo lees, and contended with 
his fellows for the goat prize in rude satyrie strain, till our 
own days, when the East Anglian clown esteems it a solemn 
duty to drown his lethargic intelligence iu muddy beer, 
the conclusion of harvest lias among nil nations been the 
occasion of mirth and festivity, more or less innocent. 
Nowhere, however, has the custom been more abused than 
in Norfolk. It seems that the habit is, when the harvest 
is well-nigh complete, that some trusty topers—the Anakim 
of drunkenness—twenty-five-pint men, are deputed to go 
round among the farmers, and solicit “ largesse.” The 
term is borrowed from the herald’s jargon, but to the 
apprehension of onr Norfolk friends it implies ways and 
means for getting drank. When tlio contributions have 
attained the necessary amount, and the last wain, piled 
high with the yellow honours of the merry crop, 1ms been 
ushered to tlio farmynid amid tlio loud huzzas and rough 
jokes of the country side, the East Anglian peasant addresses 
himself seriously to the business of getting drunk. The 
desired consummation is, of course, soou attained, and 
then commences the chapter of lighting, wife-heating, 
murder, and so forth. As though to give point to lord 
Albemarle’s words, a day or two after he had delivered 
them, a horrible murder was perpetrated Hear -Yarmouth, 
the consequence of these intemperate harvest-homes. It 
was on the evening of Saturday se’iniight that a number 
of harvest labourers went into the King’s Arms public- 
1 1 ouse at IJaistor, near Yarmouth. They remained diuik- 
'iug in the public-house to celebrate the joyful occasion until 
la o’clock, win n it was closed. When they got out m the 
opefrair, many oflbe party were drunk. A fight 1 was the 
consequence, but (hey were persuaded by a constable to 
disperse. One man remained, appearing iuclincd to light 
anybody. A labourer named Holier 1 Green, unluckily for 
hiinselt, happened to he passing homewards at the time. 
When the drunkard caught sight of him, he staggered up 
to him, Hnd felled him with a blow, ns a butcher might an 
ox. Poor Green fell down, hurt to death. Joseph Under¬ 
wood, the\/Urderer, could only plead in excuse that he had 
drunk twenty pints of beer in honour of the harvest-home. 

Such is an example of what follows from the genial 
festivities with which the Norfolk rustics have hitherto 
been in the habit of celebrating the conclusion of their 
annual toil. It is no slight service which lord Albemnrlo 
has attempted to render to them and to the country. Ho 
told them that his park was open to them on such 
occasions, but they must bring with thfcm their wive! and 
children, and he and his family would do their best,to 
make the day a happy one to all. This, too, was‘said with 
an utter absence of that offensive affectation which renders 
the courtesies of a patron to his humbler neighbours rather 
a nuisance tbim a favour. If the humbler classes are to be 
redeemed from the vice of drunkenness, this is the way to set 
about tlie good work. Let cvtyy mau whom Providenco has 
blessed with rank end vves/th, remember that lie must ono 
day render an acfconnt to Heaven of his stewardship. IIo 
will be most surely held accountable, not only for the evil 
lie lias done himself, but forlhe evil which he might have 
prevented, and ili<l not prevent. Woo to him if his iullu- 
enco has not been exerted for good. 
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domestic scene tween t .months aitl* marriage. 

MARRIAGE ; . It is a bad sign wl 

<jn, greet her husband 

TlfE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF A NV1FE. of the day. It is 
chapibb juii.— iw8 wives.* " indeed, but still an 

Thy husband Is thy lord, tby life, thy keener. e Ptirelossncss and 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; who who cures for thee 01 carelessness ami 


Thy head, thy sovereign; wne who cures for thee 
And for thy maintenance; commits his bd9y 
To painful labour both by sea end laiSl. 

While then liest warm at home, secure and safe.' 


No. 205. 


It is a bad sign when a wifo has a poor fire to 
greet her husband on his return from the labour 
of the day. It is an indication—a trifling one, 
indeed, but still an indication«-of a serious state 
of carelessness and forgetfulness. It is pleasant 
to feel that when out of sight wo are still in mind; 
and the cheery blaze of the evening firo has a glad 
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welcome, as mauy a Husband in hall and cottage 
will tell you, which even kind words cannot replace. 
Ada did not like trouble, and she would very often 
sit until’tlie fire was almost extinct, rather than 
exert herself to handle the poker or to stretch out 
her arm to the bell. The letters she had received 
had put every thing and every one not immediately 
concerned in them oflt of her mind; an<f when 
Henry Wentworth came in, wet and chilly after his 
long walk, there was nothing to be seen in the grate 
nut dusty charred coals, a poker stuck most un¬ 
scientifically between the bars, and s.heiftth en¬ 
tirely hidden by cinders and dust. 

Ada looked up from her crossed epistle, but waa 
too busy to return tha kiss, which, as yet, hafi not 
been discontinued after short absences from hpme. 
Henry Wentworth was in excellent temper, and 
he rang the bell very gently, only commenting 
slightly on the eoldness of the weather,'.and ex¬ 
pressing the natural.wish that the‘fire-had pot 
been out. 1 * ‘ 

The maid came: she was an experimental maid 
out of the village, whom, in Ada’s first zeal, she 
had taken into her service because the family was 
needy, but who proved, like most such expert- 
* mente under the hands of inexperienced and half¬ 
hearted mistresses, an. cnlire“*failure.' She was 
untaught and untouchable—at Most by Adar—and 
her time was nearly expired- Shs came nmr with 
a dustpan of hot cinders, robbed from thwkitehan 
fire, and a bundle of wood, in order to repair the 
mischief; but all in vain, for tike fire wqu& not 
light. * 

It was provoking to see Ada, driven to the- win¬ 
dow from tha increasing darkness of .the aftauteao, 
still reading those home letters,, apparently as un¬ 
concerned at the fate of the fire as fcnougn ao one’s 
hands ware cold but those of tike slumsy Peggy, 
who, with hallows and poker together, made such 
a noise, that at length even Ada was aroused from, 
her apathy, and called out, “ Send Martha" 

Being Saturday evening, Martha was bilking 
and not well pleased, by any mean*, at the sum¬ 
mons. But for the master her step was ever lighter 
than for the mistress, and shs soon: brought about 
a state of warmth tad comfort to the cheerless 
apartment. 

Tea followed, and Ads, warned with the tea, 
began to talk. , 

“ How late you are.this afternoon j and now you 
will be behind-handi with your sermon, and not m 
bed till morning, I know. I do wish, Henry, you 
would manage to be earlier on Saturdays.” . 

" This was extra, work, Ada; it was not choice, 
I assure you. Poor Jessie Dale is dead, and I 
could not leave wer family in their sorrow. She 
died whilst 1 was there,” 

“ Jessie Dale P the girl who has been in a de¬ 
cline so long p” * * 

“ Yes; I drove you over to see her, yon may 
remember, a fortnight after our return.” 

Ada blushed. “ I have never been to sec her 
since: did they ask why P” 

“ Mrs. Dale said you had promised to eall, but 
supposed tho distanas hinderod you. I could not, 
you know, say much to that, as you bad been 
several times to sco the Priestleys, who live so 
near." 

“ I am afraid, Harry, it is not in my way to go 


and see sick people. I can- never talk to them, 
you know; and it i* disagreeable to sit dumb and 
say nothing.” 

“ You forget, dear, that sometimes we may learn 
as well as teach. by the sick-bed. I know I have 
found it so: Jessie Dale has been quite a preacher 
tome.” , 

“To you?” 

“ Yes, Ada, by her patient endurance, her child¬ 
like trust, her simple faith. I wish you could have 
been, there. But it is not always necessary to 
preach to the sidk in order to insure a welcome. 
Don’t you think sick people like sympathy and 
love P I believe sometimes the mere pressure of 
the hand is as a message of consolation;—but, Ada, 
I am not talking to listening ears. What have 
you in that budget,«o absorbing ?" 

“ Oh, only letters from home." 

“ May I bear any of them ?” 

“ I don’t think they would interest you. My 
sisters aaa staying with grandpapa in London; and 
here is a vary earnest request that you would let 
me go and kmp Christmas there with them. They 
will all bC in town, and mamma says she shall be 
miserable if I do not join them.” 

“ Do you know what that involves, Ada ? ” 

“No; what?” 

“It may seem rather a selfish speech; bnt in 
case: of your keeping Christmas, in London, 1 must 
keep, it in solitude here." 

Adia blushed: “ Why can you not go P ’’ 

“Because I have n»one to take my duty; and 
even if I had, I should not choose to leave my flock 
a k sitch a season, unless duty called me in another 
dfosetion. Besides, I am going to be very busy; I 
hasps promised quite a series of festivities to my 
people, young and old. Mr. Hamborough is going 
fek'give all the old people a dinner 'nfi. Christmas 
daw» and I am to. be there, of coarse-to keep order, 
and to try and make it something better than a 
mere frolic. Then the school children are to have 
ton and a treat on Nfcw Year’s eve. And I should 
not liko tp be absent then; neither should I like 
to see ray wife’s place vacant.” 

Ada’s prqtty face clouded. How. tame these 
rejoicings seemed, compared with those which she 
knew would be going forward in Grosvenor-street! 
They had no charms for her, and she sighed 
heavily. 

" What must I write to papa and uuimma, then P 
Must I say you will not spore me? They will 
think it so strange 1 ” 

He looked sawwwf ully on her, and replied: 
“ If you feat comfortable to go, Ada, I will not 
deny you; but you must go alone.” 

“ And will it ver you for me to go P It seems 
such a duty to papa and mamma; I know they 
will feel it so to have me absent; but, llenry, you 
do look vexed; it is very unkind If yon do not 
spare me willingly, I would rather not go at 
all.” 

“ My dear Ada, if you do not stay willingly, if 
you cannot feel the claim Of home and husband, I 
would rather not detain you. There must be 
something more than external attraction in this 
case, to keep you in a quiet country village, away 
from yone childhood’s' friends, when they are all 
gathering arefand the gludsome hearth, and young 
merry hearts are’beating with liopo and joy; there 
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must be something, I.say, beyond all this, or you 
cannot stay happily." 

“ What do you mean?. * 

“ I mean that if your husband cannot supply the 
place of all these, it Vere better that you should 
go; if your duty as his wife is not binding, then 
again I say ‘ goa' ” •’ . | 

, She looked earnestly at him; - his face wore an 
expression of disappointment and grief; and shot 
burst into tears.' “ It is very natural, I’m sure; 
all girls would feel the same. You blame me, and 
speak as if I didn’t love you ; but you mus\ think 
it is dulfsometimes—po different from you. You 
can go out and forget It all; but hero I sit hour 
after hour whilst you are out among the* poor, or j 
shut ftp in your study, and you never seem to feel! 
for me, or to think that I have any cause of com¬ 
plaint.” • 

Her husband gave another look of sad tender¬ 
ness, and, kissing her kindly, said: " I cannot alter 
your lot, Ada. Yon Ware not forced into becoming 
the wife of a clergyman, nor did I choose my pre¬ 
sent position.. _I believe God placed me here; and 
I have but one cause of regret in that position, 
which is, that the wife I lovo cannot be happy to 
share it." 

He left her alone, weeping passionately, and 
went to his solitary meditations. How would it 
have cheered him, weary and worn as he was with 
the work of the past week, and the prospect of the 
morrow's labours, to have felt that the young heart 
below-stairs, now throbbing with all tho vexation 
and disappointment of a spoiled and wilful woman, 
was lifting up that heart in prayer for him amidst 
his solemn 'and sometimes onerous duties; that 
she laved h» work for the work’s sake; and that, 
(vitli /ill his successes, and all his trials, Bhe 
sympathised, in .the full fervour of her loving 
nature. Heavily moved tho pen, and wearily sped 
the hours. He was dilturbed, grieved,* disap¬ 
pointed. What if"the wife of his bosom proved a 
hindrance on his path of usefulness ? what if ho 
must journey to heaven alone ? He reviewed the 
past, and bitter were his self-upbraidings. He had 
never had any evidence that Ada was bent upon 
that journey. He had trusted t®hei*Joye to him, 
and had forgotten tjje important question of her 
lovo to his Master. 

It was a mournful Saturday evening. Far into 
tho night he sate writing with a saddened heart, 
and when the duty was over, and his aching head 
demanded repose, he still sate by tli* smouldering 
fire of his little study, thinking of Ada. There 
was no anger in his thoughts—nothing but love, 
tender, pitying love. He blamed himself, not 
her; and, kneeling down, he did all that remained 
> for him to do—he prayed for her, and prayed for 
himself; for patience, for wisdom, ana for con¬ 
sistency, tjiat so she, might be won; and, taking 
his candle, a littlfc comforted but still vciy mourn¬ 
ful, lie went ta his chamber. 

There, with the tear yet moist upon lier beauti¬ 
ful cheek, lay his sleeping wife, the night lamp 
burning beside her, and a bqok of light reading, the 
too frequent companion of her solitude, on the 
coverlid, her slender linger still between the leaves. 
And this pn Saturday evening 1 But he loved her 
still; and, kissing the small mouth, and shading 
the lamp from her closed eyes, he. sighed one more 


weary sigh, and then lay down to think, though 
not to sleep. 

No allusion was made to the'Christmas visit on 
the following day. Ada seemed convicted of un¬ 
kindness, and earnestly strove to dispel the clouds 
which rested on her husband’s heart. She was 
not naturally cold or selfish; she was sincerely 
attached to Henry Wentwprth, and grateful to 
him, as well she might be, for his forbearing love. 
She was conscious, however, of an unfitness, of a 
want of congeniality; and this consciousness casta 
a reserve over her inanner, and a want of opepness 
on subjects SVen of common interest. And as she 
rested on his arm on their way to church, the 
pleasant villago bells chiming sweetly, even 
through the misty air of a November morning, 
and ‘saw couples going lovingly on their way 
thither, she wondered if there wero any two in 
the little flock of-worshippers between whom such 
a distarice.cjysted as between herself and Henaf. 

An ngpd man in deep mdnming met them at 
tho church'gate. It was good old fanner Ita/, 
who had only in the previous week buried bis 
faithful helpmeet of thirty long years. It was 
still early, pnd the,young curate stopped to address 
a word or two of consolation to tho mourning 
widower. # * 

“ It is a sorrowful Sunday for me,” said the old 
man; “ for thirty years we have knelt together in 
God’s house; we have gone along tho same road 
to the same home, and she has gained it first. 
Thank God, she is safe; and thank God, too, sir, 
that it is but for a little while. We have been 
fellow travellers to heaven; we have had onr 
sorrows, God knows, hut nothing which ever 
divided onr Bve. Wo were of one heart and one 
mind: am} if now and then we couldn’t see eye to 
eye in little matters, what signified it P we always 
met on the great point. Ah, and we shall meet 
again, please God, afore long, where that one Hang 
vrill be all in all." 

1 Poor Ada 1 she, pressed the old man’s hand, and 
■here was a rising sob, which smote on her hus¬ 
band’s ear, as, leaving her at the door of her pew, 
he went -slowly and solemnly to prepare for the 
service of the day. 

Christmas came. Ada did not?go to London; 
but neither did she ehter with spirit or energy 
into the little festivities of her village home ; ifnd 
whilst ’she stood among the happy school children 
on New Year’s eve, her husband’s eye, as it rested 
on her, filled with tears. - She had meekly resigned 
her will to his: but, alas! outward conformity may 
exist without internal* uuiorf on the most momen¬ 
tous of all questions. * 

■» 

It was a fortnight after the new year, when 
through tho little village street, late ir. the after¬ 
noon, drpve a neat travelling enrriage, and, stopping 
at the Green Man^thc principal inn of tho place, 
ont stepped a quiet-looking couple—the gentleman 
might be thirty years of age, the lady younger— 
vfrho, after ordering beds, inquired for the residence 
of Mr. Wentworth, tho curate. 

The landlord, after directing them tq their 

^ house, about a quartet* of a mile off, went 
in a bustle to enjoin the airing of the best 
bed, and the strangers pursued their way to the 
Wentworths. There was a glad acclamation from 

c c c 2 
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Ada, who was seated-at the window in one of her 
sunniest moods, a rush into the little garden, and a 
fen ent embrace of the lady. It was no other than 
an old schoolfellow, between whom and herself a 
very sincere affection had existed, and who, al¬ 
though somo years older than Ada, had retained 
a very vivid recollection of their school fellow¬ 
ship. , • 

■Correspondence, as is often the case, even be¬ 
tween the close friends of early life, had lan¬ 
guished ; and although Ada had received.intelli¬ 
gence of Catharine Farce's marriage, and*she, on 
her part, had received Ada’s wedding cards, the 
intercourse had stopped there, and it was not with¬ 
out some surprise that Ada saw her friend* now 
matronly and grave in demeanour, open the little 
garden gate. They were returning from a 'visit 
to Mr. Harcourt’s family at Buxton, and having 
heard through a friend of llenry Wentworth’s 
settlement at L-, they could not insist—Ca¬ 

tharine, at least, could not—a peep at the- young 
Cbuplo in their country nook. Catharine was 
little altered; she was warm and genial as ever; 
her husband, who was not exactly the man whom 
Ada would have pictured for tier friend, was a 
line, manly fellow, with little of the hero about 
‘ him,' however. r 

Beds at tho hotel were not te be thought of, 
Ada said; and Henry must go and countermand 
the order forthwith. How much the old school¬ 
fellows had to talk about; and Henry and Frank 
Harcourt would get on admirably together—no 
fear of it! > < 

After supper was over, and Catharine and Ada 
had taken leave of their husbands, it $as the most 
natural thing in the world that the two wives 
should sit in confidential converse in ths visitors’ 
chamber; and there, with their feet on the fender, 
and the tire stirred up into a'cheerful blaze, they 
told one another the little histories of their court¬ 
ship and marriage, of which each was ignorant. 

“I am an old married womans to you, Ada; I j 
have been‘married three years,” said Catharine,’ 
“ and a happy three years it has been, but ’’—and 
she' looked down on her mourning dress—“but 
for the death of the first-born: yet, oh! I should 
never have known tho depths of my husband’s 
love. I think,” she continued, after a little tearful 
pause, "but for this sorrow. It made us so 
thoroughly feel our oneness. Hear little Willie! 
it was a short bright ‘life. I am thankful for it, 
though it closed all too soon.’’ 'j 
" But tell me, Catharine, from the ^beginning, 
fer you have told me nbthing yet, where and how 
you met*" your husband. We used to laugh at 
you in our school-days about some gousin.” 

She blushed, her long hair falling over her face, 
as she replied: “ Ah, yes, that could never have 
been. It was a boy and girl love, and it would 
have been impossible. He did not love what I 
loved, you know, and therefore such a union could 
not be. It was a hard struggle, but one which I, 
have never repented. T went home from school 
rather later in life, and I had not been long there 
when Charles llarcouyt found me out, and married 
me. I have such a "happy home in a pleasant 
old-fashioned farm-house in Wiltshire, for Charles 
is a sort of farmer. He is not quite what you 
would have expected iu my husband, is he ? ” 


“ Not quite.; we used to- think you rather ro¬ 
mantic at school.’’ 

The happy wife laughed—a mercy, heart-glad 
laugh, though the tears for her little one were 
scarcely dry. * 

“He is not, indeed, such as a sclvool-girl would 
picture; hut, oh, Ada, he fs so excellent. I might 
have made a grander match. Papa and mamma, - 
*1 believe, thought mine a very poor one, but we 
have enough, and more than enough, of tins 
world’^goods. And then thhre are the riches of 
his frue, honest heart, his fervent piety„his con¬ 
scientious walk;” and the epes filled again. “You 
know, Ada, that although I hope I can say truly 
that I love all that Charles loves, I needed a kelp 
on my way. I am very weak—wanting, perhaps, 
decision of character and firmness of principle. 
He is a true strength, a very staff on the jour¬ 
ney. I have not a thought nor a weakness hut he 
knows; and although, perhaps, our tastes aro not 
exactly similar in m'any l&ser things, still it is 
such a comfort that the great object and purpose 
of life is the same with each. Ah! 1 what is any 
union wort’.*which terminates here?" 

She gazed into the fire, her heart full of her own 
thoughts of love and gratitude. Ada gazed too. 

“ What, indeed! ” thought she. 

“ And you, dear Ada, how thankful I was to hear 
you had become tho wifo of a good man, a clergy¬ 
man too. It is not exactly what I should have 
pictured for you, either. You, used to talk of 
great things in the matrimonial line—do you not 
remember? Nothing less than a member of par¬ 
liament, and a town house and country house, a 
box at the opera and the theatre, and so forth. 
Hear Ada, how wild you used to be about thca-. 
tricals. What a blessing that you have - found 
such a haven and such a guardian i.” •/ 

The torrent of tears which broke forth almost 
startled'Mrs. Harcourt with its ..vehemence. 

“ The heart is the same, Catharine,” she said at 
last. “The desires,*the tastes, arc unchanged. 
May God forgive me ! I have brought sorrow on 
the spirit of one of the best of men. None can tell, 
better than I, his unworthy wife, how unequally ho 
is yoked. Afid he loves me so, and, in the midst 
of all, is so patient, so gentle, 1 hough so mournful. 
But I cannot love what he loves, Catharine; I 
cannot forget old habits and old tastes, which have 
been frou childhood until now part of my being. 

I am not happy. I love him; who could do other¬ 
wise P but it is with a kind of trembling love, ns 
one not worthy—a distant love, as though between 
him and ine a great chasm yawned. I thought, 
when a few doubts used to cross my mind before 
we married—I thought that perhaps away from 1 
all temptations, and under his tare, and with his 
love, I must become like-minded with him.' But 
I find less inclination towards‘his pastes and views 
now, than in the days of our early love and married 
life; and in this dull place I long mdre than ever 
for the amusements which my sisters are enjoying. 

I find very truly that circumstances and places ao 
not change characters. *Yet it is not for mb to 
complain. I deserve to sufferbut he-” 

Her old friend's arm was around her neck, and 
she drew the young wife'closer to her bosom, with 
a half matronly, half sisterly pressure, as she 
said* 
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“ We have often talked of these things, Ada, in 
old times, and I remember, when you were a giddy 
girl, you would still listen, to me sometimes, 
though you laughed at me often. Listen to ige 
now. Because you are not^all your husband, as a 
Christian man, desires for a companion and help¬ 
mate, is th&t. any reason you should remain 
so?” 

Poor Ada dried her tears hastily; on hearing her 
husband’s foot on the stairs, she retreated througn 
an opposite door which led into her dressing-room, 
and met him with a face on which pride dud sorrow 
were struggling' for the mastery. He hade her 
tenderly go to rest, fe'ared she was tired end excited, 
and gently chid her for sitting up so late. 

“Have you been telling Mr. Harcourt of my 
deficiencies, Henry P ” she askq4, trying to smile; 
but the smile died away and fears came instead. 

“ My dear wife, what a question! Your defi¬ 
ciencies ! and yon'know I feel there is but one in 
you, and that I tell-only to Him who can and will, 
I believe, fill the blank.” 

“ Has he,been telling you what a good wife he 
has, then P ” ” ’ ^ 

*' We have not been talking of our wives at all. 
Mr. Harcourt has been consulting me on other 
matters. He has lately lost a considerable sum of 
money through his elder brother’s dishonesty, and 
he finds it necessary to retrench. It was only by 
to-day’s post that he has learned the full extent of 
tlieir loss, and the necessity which there will be to 
part with their pretty house in Wiltshire, to give 
up .the gentleman farmer, and to become a hard¬ 
working practical man: He knows that I have an 
uncle settled- in Canada, doing well there, and he 
wished to consult me about going out." 

’ “ Poor.Catharine! what will she doP Canada! 

site, with her. strong home affections, to be banished 
there! She will scarcely live to hear it.” 

“ He will not, I am kure, act contrary to her 
judgment; but T must not let yon talk any longer. 
Go to bed, dear Ada, and .to sleep. There has 
been more than excitement enough for this aay, 
and your hand is hot and your pulse qaick." 

It was morning again—a clear frosty January 
morning. Thediusband of Cathsrino.Harcourt had 
a heavy task before .him, but one from which he 
did not shrink. After breakfast was over, and 
Mr. Wentworth was gone forth on his day’s work 
among the sick, of which at this inclemept season 
there were many, especially among the aged poor, 
he and Catharine set forth on a w«lk to view one 
of the many beautiful scenes in the neighbourhood, 
which even in their winter dress were not without’ 
their charms. It was a bad opening; but Catharine 
.pressing his hand, said, as they wound along a 
rocky path :— 

“ Dear Charles, this is all very lovely ; but do 
you know I like oui; pretty pasture land at Burn¬ 
ham, and onr 'Snug homestead, with its orchard 
aud its croft/and the dear old house with its crook¬ 
ed chimneys and many gables, better, than any¬ 
thing I have seen her^; for it is home, and our 
home.” 

“ Do you think you could hear to leave our home, 
Catharine P ’’ 

“ It would be a trial, certainly,” she replied, still 
not dreaming of the possibility. “ It Was Our first 
home, you know, and Willie’n bftth-place. No 


house could be like Burnhapi Farm to me. Dear 
Willie! that green terrace walk, with its high box 
edging, where he first ran alono; and the old yew 
tree cock, at which he used to clap his baby hands; 
and then the little grave, which I can see from my 
bed-room window, where my baby sleeps. Oh no! 
.Charles, I could not bear, I think, to leave Burn- 
liam.” 

He looked mournfully at her, great strong man 
as ho was, with perhaps a touch of roughness 
about him j he was softened even to tears, and hp 
took l$pr hand tenderlyns a courtier, and heartily 
too as a loviqg husband, and said 

“ But, Catharine, it may be thht we must leave 
I Burnham. I told you on Monday I had met with 
a severe loss—I fear you scarcely comprehend how * 
severe; I did not myself. I am a mined man, my 
.Kate, and I must sell Burnham jf I would be au 
honest one." . 

She idid not reply for a moment. Catherine 
Harcourt* was huigan, and she had her share- 
more tfiarv her share, perhaps—of value for the 
comforts if not luxuries of life, and all a tender" 
delicate woman’s love for the fond associations of a 
happy home. A few quiet tears there were, and a 
sad silence. At length she said 

"Shame upon^uc, Charles; shamo upon anf 
regret whilst yoji are left me. What is Burnham 
with all its memories, even my baby’s birth-place, 
compared with the treasure of your love. All 
places will be home with yon, dear husband, and 
all homes will be happy under onr Father’s iftnile 
and blessing. Wo will seek another home together, 
then. Your heart is my true home, alter all, 
Charles, and I want no better." 

“It is sflJrth while to bo driven from Burn¬ 
ham, Kaje,” was his grateful reply, “ to hear those 
words ; but can you leave England, your mother, 
the many who love- you P Are you prepared for 
thisP" 

0 “God helping me I can,, dear Charles, not to¬ 
day, perhaps; but I am not called to leave England 
to-day, and as the day, remember, so the strength 
will be.” 

When she returned to her friend, Ada saw-the 
traces of tears, and almost dreaded to hear the 
story from her lips; but Catharine at once and 
openly began:— • 

“ After all, Ada, it is not so very hard to toil up 
the hill of life with these supportsand she laid 
her small hand on her husband’s shoulder, who 
was seated by the window, looking sadly on the 
wintry prospect without, and yet more sadly on 
the blight Vhich had come*over hia manhood. . 

“ Many a solitary old maid, Charles, mrould be 1 
thankful to go to Cagada with such a man as you.” 

“And don’t you think, perhaps some poor 
bachelor, roaming about the world, trying jsingle 
life at. the diggings, or struggling through his 
thorny path in tbp bush, would be glad even of 
yon, poor Kate, to mend his stockings, and to boil 
the water for his tea P Two arc better than one, 

• dearest, whether in joy orwn sorrow." 

There were many more aching hearts than those 
of the two emigrants that day in the old country, 
and Henry Wentworth and* his beautiful wife, as 
they saw the loving Christian couple leave their 
garden gate, hod each a secret bitterness with 
which no stranger may intermeddle. 
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RUSSIA AS I SAW IT FORTY YEARS 
AGO. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Fobtt j’ears ago, in the best days of the reign of 
Alexander, the soldiers of Russia were something 
like civilised men, and not ignorant barbariang 
or slaves, as by far the greater part are now. 
In the,days of Suwafrow, Kutusoff, and Bening- 
sen, they did what, in the language of ruthless 
war, /nay be called noble deeds. They were a 
*brave, hardy, and comparatively patriotic race, 
fighting, as they believed, for their wountry and 
for the peace of Europe. They hail also a'coun¬ 
try to fight for, which they thought they could 
cull their own, and which they could return to 
when the war was over, and enjoy their life peace¬ 
ably on the lands to be allotted to them as a reward 
for tlseir services in the bloody jield. Alexander 
always held out this prospect to them—whether 
sinterely or otherwise I know not. * He was 
greatly under the inilueuce of his wise, aftd excel¬ 
lent mother, the ex-empress, by which the Tartar 
part of his character was subdued, and rendered 
somewhat more compatible with the rules of civili¬ 
sation. In his dealings with tlto first'Napoleon, 
indeed we have abundant evidence of the grossest 
ambition and meanest duplicit/', so much so, that 
the French emperor, who was h keen judge of 
human character, denominated Alexander " a Greek 
of the Lower Empire”—a term equivalent to his 
bclenging to the lowest grade of civilised men. 
Yet there was much in Alexander’s conduct that 


reference to the improvement of his soldiers. He 
assisted his mother in establishing schools for their 
children, and hospitals for their sick and infirm; 
he appropriated lands for their endowment, and 
limited their term of service, at the end of which 
they were to retire with honour to their military 
colonies, as they were to be called. % 

Thus the Russian soldier of 1810 to 1815 had ai 
country and a home to fight for, fir to defend ; but, 
the present army of Russia have neither: the 
same prospects may be held out to them h for any¬ 
thing,! can tell; but the soldiers well know that, 
when transferred to the ranks, they bid adieu to 
home and friends for ever. They have no country, 
therefore, but tho ground on which they arc mar¬ 
shalled, no home but the tents in which they may 
for the timo reside, whether in Poland, the Cau¬ 
casus, Bessarabia, or the Crimea. When they once 
leave their kindred, not one in a hundred ever 
returns. In lieu of all recollections, endearing to 
humanity under every condition, they have an 
ambitious worm of the earth, called their czar, 
thrust down their throats, llim they are taught 
to believe to be their father, their god, their coun¬ 
try, aftd their home. They have to know no will 
hut his. He is the head of all common law*, of all 
revealed religionj while their false priests continu¬ 
ally preach to them, that if they are slain in battle 


they are careless of life wfctn they meet their ene¬ 
mies in battle,'and do deeds' of daring, apparently 
seeking death or victory. This haq often been 
mistaken for manly courage; but it has no claim 
to such a feeling: it jp but the result of the edu¬ 
cation allowed them by their autocrat, and by 
which he has moulded them to lii% still. 

The warriors of Suwarrow and Itntusoff were 
often men of thought, and even of intelligence. 
Many of them could read and write ■ for before 
Nicholas came to the throne, one of the funda¬ 
mental 'laws of the Greek church was in full ope¬ 
ration, namely, that every parish throughout the 
empire Bhpuld have a public Ichool. A smattering 
of knowledge'was thus generally obtained, and the 
army of 1810 had profited by it. I have ‘often 
looked in on thesg warriors in their watch-houses 
or bivouacs, and cfmversed with them in some 
tongue mutually understood, and have found them 
humane and peacefully disposed men. These were 
the soldiers ot Eylau,/md Fyedhmd, and Borodino; 
and nobly did they stand up at each of these dread¬ 
ful battles, dividing the victory with ^he legions of 
Napoleon fictile first and last-named conflicts. 

But what arc the present soldiers of Russia P- A 
mass of ignorant slaves, without mind, without 
motive, save the glory of their idol, and formidable 
only from the weight of their bodies, or fronAheir 
almost unlimited numbers, when their despot lias 
sufficient resources to furnish them with muskets, ■ 
artillery, and ammunition. He sports with their 
lives as a gamester does with his counters; and, 
when they are used up, no report chronicles their 


was entitled to respect, and even admiration, ini names, nor can tlipir mothers or wives or children 


(if they have any) ever know whether they are 
living, or find out where they fell. We .have 
abundant proof of the deterioration of the soldiers* 
of Russia as compared with those of. Alexander's 
days, in their defeats at Oltenitza'and-Citato by a 
smaller .number of Turks, as well as in tho later 
campaigns of the Crimea, whenever they met their 
opponents in the operj field. 

What is transpiring before the public, however, 
will have enabled them to form their own conclu¬ 
sions respecting the character of the czar’s troops. 
A few remarks qp somo of the members of the 
royal dynasty of Russia will conclude my notes. 

Alexander, the reigning emperor at the time of 
my visit, was tho beloved son of Paul and the 
empress Sophia. He was very desirous of culti¬ 
vating the arts of peace, and gave great encourage¬ 
ment to British manufacturers, but especially far¬ 
mers and nurserymen, to settle in his dominions. 
r Wishing to have his country fully occupied, and to 
I have a race of people wholly given to peaceful pur¬ 
suits, he desired to turn Russia into a well-cul-, 
tivated land, covered over with farms and gentle¬ 
men^ seats. Perhaps an opinion ho had several 
times expressed, when I was in his capital, rpoy 
not be generally known: "IT Ic,vere to be any 
other than emperor of Russia,” he said, " 1 would 
be an Engljsh country gentleman." I had an offer 


for their czar, th'ej* are immediately translated, like-j to accompany an English official at the court of 
Elijah, to heaven. Relying on this delusive and j Russia, to sup in the presence of Alexander at his 
destructive hope, the Russian armies of the pre-, palace of Peterjioft'. JTh'ere the emperor used oe- 
sent day will endure *very privation incident to a , casionally to Abandon etiquette, and enjoy a fami- 
lengthened and bloody campaign; they will brave , liar chat with foreign visitors. 1 deeply regretted 
fire, flood, hunger, thirst, neat, cold, and naked-! that I could not avail myself -of this invitation; 
ness, without a murmur. No wonder, then, that; but, besides a had, deficiency 5f courage to enter 
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the presence of so great a mortal, I had not the 
means then to put niysfelf in a proper condition to 
do so. 

I can give a rather more decided opinion as to 
the religious impressions of Alexander than was 
stated in a former article ujJon him in this journal. 
It is founded not merely, on his personal encou¬ 
ragement of otfr missionaries in Siberia, although, 
through deference to his hierarchy, he could take 
i),o public measures to show it, and his*dcsire ft) 
have the bible circulated through his dominions, 
but also on the contents.of a private lettes written 
by liimi and which I saw when on a visit at Kiel, 
to the pious and enlightened pastor II-, a pro¬ 

fessor of the university in that city.’ This commu¬ 
nication contained an invitation to that worthy 
minister, who had been for some years known as 
an author, as well as an effeotiVe preacher of tho 
gospel, to come and be 'the supreme superinten¬ 
dent of the Lutheran churches of the Russian 
empire. The empgror offered him an ample in¬ 
come and many immunities. Ho at the same 
time professed his admiration, of the professor’s 
writings, nrid-hia full concurrence in tho evange¬ 
lical doctrines he so boldly held fortO The whole 
letter was written in the spirit of a truly religious 
man. Thg worthy professor, however, declined 
the honour. It was not out of any doubt of the om- 
peror’s sincerity that he did so, though some doubts 
were extensively entertained, but from his idea 
of his own incompetence to fill so exalted a station, 
and his fear lest jt should lessen his own religions 
happiness. When a small periodical was after¬ 
wards started in Germany, comprehending the* 
purest doctrines of the reformation, the omperor, 
through prince Galitzin, gave orders that it Bliould 
be Admitted post-free within his empire. 

Paul’s second son, Constantine, wbs a Tartar, 
inhcriting;atl the rude vices of his race, only show¬ 
ing occasional sparks of humanity and benevolenoe. 
Sometimes he wag open, generous, and ‘free; at 
othor times morose, Tierce, and cruel. 'He was ( 
assuredly unfitted to reigu tfven over a guard-reom f 
of soldiers; but. whether the eccentricity of his 
. father descended only upon* him, is much to be 
questioned, Of the youngest son, Michael, I knew 
but little, exoept that he was twalnmed up with 
the most preposterous vanity, and cared for little 
but for his ease and self-indulgence. 

With respect to the late emperor, Nicholas, he 
is now before me, as I saw him in bis yodth, walk¬ 
ing arm-in-arm with bis brother Constantine on■ 
tbe parade at Crons tad t. Constantine, or the 
party pdlnted out as him, (for tbe great dissimilarity 
in the appearance of the two individuals inspired 
doubts as to their being brothers) bad a gay and 
careless air, a swarthy complexion, a slightly 
pugged .nose, a gtrange sort of dress, and a cocked 
nat, such as we see in tbe portraits of Frederick 
thfe Great. Nj^hoiOs, on the contrary, was dressed 
in tbe costume of an English gentleman, with 
simply a school-boy's cap on his head. Both 
youths were of the some height, though Constan¬ 
tly was two years the senior. The appearance 
of Nicholas was singularly captivating. His 
features were very regular,* and nw was decidedly 
handsome, though rather pale. Tbe face was like 
one cut ont of marble by a Grecian aculptor, and 
it appeared almost «s cola. Then was not-a trace 


of human passion or feeling on it. Unlike youths 
of his age, he seemed to mfi to have schooled him¬ 
self so completely, that no one looking on him 
could tell his internal emotions. His eye was, 
however, a remarkable one, and seemed to look 
on every side, and search into everything. When 
its glance fell direct upon me, as he passed, I almost 
•started; and indeed to this day 1 have not for- 
gotted the sensation I then felt. Without ex¬ 
aggeration, it seemed as if some lur'd lire was 
kindled, and shut up in that breast, and that tbe 
eye was the only flnmupl through which its llanft 
could *bo gpen. Mournful, I have often since 
thought, w* it, tlmt within a youthful form 
so noble and so commanding, should have grown 
up u spirit so scarred and defaced by uuholy — 
ambition. Alas ! to please him whom 1 thus saw 
in file opening days of life, innocent, and capable, 
'by a right direction of liis talents,' of becoming the 
benefactor of the world, millions and millions of • 
men were torn from their families aud homes,mod, 
after 'being drilled and cudgelled into walkipg 
automata,'had to experience all tbe horrors of war,^_ 
and die without a friend to cheer or console them. 
His reign may be briefly summed up as one long 
conspiracy against the peace of the world. 

Instead of being the father of his peoplp, as bp 
was called, ho vms the destroyer of tlicir bodv, 

mind, and spirit. He discouraged schools shortly 
after lie ascended the throne, banished all mis¬ 
sionaries from his dominions, and practically, at 
least, wrote the rescript, ascribed to him in pl late 
work, by a foreign nobleman : " Let there be no 
mind in my dominions. I, Nicholas, the czar, so 
will it.” 

For mace than twenty years was Nicholas 
establishing fortresses, casting cannon, founding 
manufactories of fire-arms, building mighty ships, 
entrenching all imaginable strongholds, and train¬ 
ing a million of ineir as soldiers, while the whole 
of the rest of Burope was making progress in 
'civilisation and knowledge, and, with the exception 
of some convulsions, reposing in profound peace. 

In our day we have seen the explosion of this 

mine, charged with materials for the destruction 
of Eurbpean civilisation. Wo have marl^. too, 
the recoil of the detested engine of war u{Rn the 
hand that first called it into aotion. Who shall 
imagine the feelings of mortified ambition and 
pridq that would have filled the mind of Nicholas, 
had he lived to see the destruction of Sebastopol, 
and the submergence in tile waters of the Euxine 
of that navy for which'lie had plotted and schemed 
and sinnq^! Iu aq evil hour, as has been well 
observed, he crossed tin? Pruth to dfstroy an * 
empire; hut what empire that was, whether the * 
Turkish or hi* ownfremains to he seen. 


ANOTHER WQRD ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

The possessor of a good compound microscope, 
with achromatic object glasses, has at his com¬ 
mand the key of a realm"of which the rest of the 
world knows little except by report, and which is 
a million times more pojjplous than the whole 
visible surface of the globe. More than any other 
student of nature, he possesses the power of vary¬ 
ing his studies with the certainty of interesting 
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results. The geographer finds the map of the world, 
to the minutest creek <tf the remotest shore, laid 
down with unquestionable precision; the astrono¬ 
mer finds that the heavens hare been as accurately 
surveyed^ the microscopist, on the other hand, 
plunges into the invisible, and there encounters a 
universe, which, while it reveals new marvels at 
every fresh glance, bids defiance to the powers and 
perseverance that seejc to exhaust its material 
wonders. By the invisible we must be under¬ 
stood to mean not only what is not perceivable by 
$lic naked eye, but such surfaces of objects more 
or less familiar, as present* one •aspect to Vie un¬ 
assisted vision, and another to tho ^microscopic 
view. Whethef lie examine the structures of the 
vegetable or mineral kingdoms, or dive among the 
- countless myriads of animated forms which make 
the world of water a world of life, he meets every¬ 
where with overpowering evidences of omnipotent 
wisdom and providential tenderness and care. 
Together with the traces of divine and wondrous 
skill, he will be staitled with /he pervading pre¬ 
sence of a system of economy as wondrous and 
' divine—-a system too complex, it is true, for com¬ 
plete comprehension by his finite capacity, but too 
obvious in its operation, and too pimple ip some.of 
its details, not to be suggestive of its compre¬ 
hensive grandeur and perfection^ 

We propose in the present piper, which must 
be very brief, to take a hasty glance at some of the 
minute orders of life which have been supposed to 
lorm a kind of connecting link between the animal 
and Vegetable kingdoms. They certainly seem to 
have some claim to be considered in cither light; 
but, looking to their appetites, propensities, and 
evident sentient capacities, the classification that 
consigns them unreservedly to the Category of 
animals must be accepted as the true oae. We 
will commence with a glance at one wnich the 
young microscope observer will have no difficulty 
in procuring, should he wish to .verify the truth of 
our remarks. * * 

The hydra, or common fresh-wqjer polyp, is the 
simplest form of the zoophytes: it is furnished 

* 

TUE OEEES UTSKA. * 

with arogulnr stomach—a long bag with a foot or 
sucker at the base; the mouth Is at the other 
extremity, and is surrounded by tcntacula. Two 
species, the green and the brown, are common in 
this country; the tenttcula of the former are 
shorter than its body, while those of the brown 
are sometimes three or four times the body's 
length. A mcmbranouSVall surrounds the stomach; 
and so simple is the organisation of the animal, 
that it may be turned inside out without injury. 


What is especially curious about these creatures is 
the mode of their reproduction, which is two-fold. 



SECT ION OF THE BROWN HYDRA. 
r mt 

In summerf*und when well supplied with foo.d, 
they multiply by gemmation, or budding, in the 
following way. At first a little pimple or projec¬ 
tion is visible on the surface of the. stomach; this, 
as it enlarges, is discerned to be hollow, and com¬ 
municating with the cavity of the stomach, re¬ 
ceiving a portion of the food that enters it. As 
the projection or bud increases in size, the most 
prominent portion of it thins away and splits into 
•an aperture, which soon takes the form and the 
function too, of a mouth; around the mouth 
minute hairy filaments sprout forth,'which grow 
rapidly, and are formed into tcntacula, or fingers, . 
ready to snatch at anything eatable that comes by. 

, By these means the bud or young polyp becomes 
gradually capable of providing for his own support, 

] and as Iris capacity in this respect increases, the 
communication between his Own stomach and that 
‘of his parent is observed to become narrower, until 
'it finally closes up, and the supplies in that direc¬ 
tion are cuf off. What was first the channel of 
vital communication now dwind'es into a mere 
band or stalk* which grows tliinrifer every hour. 
At last when the polyp no longer needs to be tied 
to its mother’s apron, a mutual semiration is 
agreed upon, and is thus effectedThe parent 
attaches itself by each extremity to some firm sub¬ 
stance; the youngster does the same to some 
other extraneonl body; the old one suddenly con¬ 
tracts itself by a violent effort, and the maternal 
‘bond is severed. The other mode of reproduction 
is by eggs, from which the young polyps are 
hatched; but this rarely takes place except in the 
winter, and appears to be a provifion of nature to 
secure the perpetuation of the species during that 
rigorous season » ^ 

Let us look at some of the ammalcnke to be 
found in a drop of water. Of these creatures, 

, which differ' in size from the 30th to the 30,060th 
part of an inch, one of the mast remarkable is the 
navicula. Upon examination it appears to be 
cased in an amtfour of flint, but it contrives to 
walk about upon twenty or thirty legs. If wa 
watch it naggowly for fivd or six hours—no incon¬ 
siderable period in the existencoof an animalcule— 
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we shall note a thin transparent line spreading 
across it in some direction or other. After the 
line makes its first appearance, it becomes more 
visible every minute, and rapidly increases in 
width. At length,the creature begins wriggling 
its limbs violently, the b%dy splits asunder, and 
two new nayiciflm arp made out of one old one. 
This curious feature has something like a hundred 
stomachs, and its mouth, which is situated near ope 
jxtremity, is surrounded by a number of almost 
invisible tentacula^with which it grasps its food; 
but as soon as the transparent-line nppftirs, which 
denotes its approaching division into two, as another 
mouth will be wanted, another is seeij sprouting 
from the other extremity, and is re'ady to perform 
its functions as soon as the separation is effected. 

The navicula comes to maturity at the age of 
twelve hours, and under ordinarily favourable cir¬ 
cumstances divides itself into two every twelve 
hours. It is therefore reproduced upon Mr. Mal- 
thus's principle, that is, accprding to a geometrical 
ratio i and at the end'of a month, such is the result 
of geometrical progression, that were there no 
checks to their increase, a single navicula would 
lipve produced over eight hundred minions of liv¬ 
ing beings. But it would seem that even such 
a rate of increase is not sufficient for the demand'; 
because some kinds of the navicula: split themselves 
into sixteen instead of two in the same space of 
time. This prodigious rate of reproduction is a 
bountiful natural provision to supply the wants of 
innumerable multitudes of creatures of a larger 
growth, of whom the minute classes of animalcules 
are the food. 


TU^ VOLVOX GLOBATA. 

A still more remarkable inhabitant of theater- 
drop, is the volvox globata, so called because it re¬ 
sembles a globe, and is seen revolving on'its own 
axis. Though you may see severaL of these in a 
single drop of water, you will note that they never 
interfere with each other, or even come into con¬ 
tact, thus proving that though rolling over and 
over, they have the entire control of their own 
•motions. On observing the volvox attentively, we 
find it covered with green spots which are connected 
together by a net-work of lines perfectly visible 
under the microscope. We shall see, also, break¬ 
ing loose from The film which forms the body of 
the animalcule, other small globes. At first, they 
resemble the green spots, being of the same size, 
or smaller; but gradually they grow larger, and 
are seen floating about in the interior of the parent 
volvox, and like it pach one>evolv 8 » upon its own 
axis, regulating its motion with the greatest pre¬ 
cision. At length the psfrent animalcule, grown 
thin as an air bubbly bursts, and the young escape 


into the surrounding world, of the water-drop. But 
even before this takes place, we can see revolving 
in the interiors of this second generation, a third 
generation equally well formed and welj prepared 
to emerge into independent life. If we add ad¬ 
ditional power to the microscope, we shall see that 
even the smallest of these minute revolving crea- 
tures.is furnished with ai^ apparatus with which 
it can make progress through the water in any 
direction, and as mechanically adapted to its pur¬ 
pose as the paddles of a steam boat, or tho oar §f 
the waterman; we shall see too that each' one of 
the green spots on the surface of the volvox globata 
has its proboscis like the trunk of an elephant, its 
stomach for the reception of food, and its watchful 
cye'to direct its course, while foraging for suste-' ‘ 
nance. 



TIIE PHOTEL*j. 

% 

Another remarkable animalcule is the profeus, 
so called from the power it possesses of continually 
changing ih> form. It is not easy to describe this 
creature, owing to tho constant change of form it 
undergoes: now it is an elongated tube, now a 
conical one, now a flattened disc, and now a 
little tumbling Ijall; but whatever shape it 
^ssumes, it is observed to be throwing out nume- 
, rous little arms and legs in every direction, doubt¬ 
less hauling in provision for its manifold mouths, 
and the hundred or two of stomachs for which it 
has to provide. 

We must say a word on the monad, the minutest 
form of animal life with which we are acquainted. 
In a single drop of the water talcen from a stag¬ 
nant pool, myriads of these little creatures may be 
seen in active motion. They are not more than 
the 32,000th part of an incl^in diameter, and some 
notion of their number, may bo formed from the 
fact that they do not swim farther asunder than 
the width of their .own bodies. If we examine 9 
single one of them, we perceive that it is furnished 
with a prehensile projpscis, sundry stomachs con¬ 
stantly receiving nutriment, and an eye with which 
it can see. 

The above are among the greatest curiosities of 
the microscopic world. Of this world, however, 
they form them&lves but a very minute and 
almost microscopic section. Of the mass of living 
creatures known under th% general appellation of 
infusoria, the different races are so numerous that 
it needs but the trouble of varying the locality and 
the conditions of the investigations to discover 
sew ones at every fresh experiment. Whether 
the search be made on the summits of the loftiest 
mountains or in the lowest , depths of mines, the 
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inquiry is attended with the same resnH of success, 
nad, to most observers, of novelty. 

Looking to the numbers of these animated be¬ 
ings—numbers which defy the power of figures to 
denote, and of which the human mind cannot 
form the remotest idea—the question naturally 
arises. What is their prescribed function in thq 
great system of the wprldP Happily wc are not 
without an answer to this question. Thanks to 
the revelations of science, we are enabled to recog¬ 
nise the purposes which-they have accomplished 
for ages, and are destined* to accomplish fer ages 
yet to come. It is these frail and ephemeral crea¬ 
tures that, by depositing their bodies in the bot¬ 
toms of lakes ana ponds, and along the deep sea 
margins, erect the ramparts of nations and conti¬ 
nents, convert the barren rock to a fruitful field, 
and supply the human dwellers upon earth with a 
cultivable soil and the essentials of industry. 
Strpnge that the materials of the divine^Architect 
who builds np the world should be tlie infinitesi¬ 
mal forms once sentient with life and -enjoyment. 

- Yet so it is. There is not a grain of clmllc or an 
atom of flint, be it found on mountain-tops or far 
inland, but bears in itrttructure ( the evidence that 
it once teemed with life and activity. Vast beds 
Xii clay and quarries of solid garble confess the 
samo curious secret to the investigating miscro- 
scope. The mountain meal of Sweden, which the 
inhabitants mix with their flour; the hones of 
Turkey, upon which we sharpen our steel blades; 
the* rotteu-stone of Bohemia, with which we polish 
our plate; the alluvial soil of a thousand valleys 
furnishing food to man and beast—all tell the 
same tale; all are tho remains of minnte animal¬ 
cules whose work is done. It ha4 oven been 
suggested by an eminent naturalist an^ philoso¬ 
pher, that it is possible that there is not a particle 
of Innd upon tho surface of the earth, save such 
portions of her strata as have .been thrown up by 
volcanic action, which was not formed under watec 
by animakmlar deposits. ( • 


THE PIERROTTS: A STOltY OP FRENCH 
LIFE. 

SIX CHAfTEES. 

• onAPTSR H. 

Ws are not to consider tho household at La 
Grio as consisting «of two distinct families. 
The brothers would have thought it a strange 
thing if anybody had suggested the propriety 
Qf their separation as a cbnsequenle of their 
marriage. The customs of their class sanc¬ 
tioned tho course they adapted, in living and 
labouring together, ana having btit one common 
interest. The young wives, who were models 
of neatnoss and aotivity, set their shoulders to 
the wheel in right good earnest, and La Grio in 
a short time became the focus of rural industry, 
and the centre of that comfort and independence 
which invariably result from its well-directed' 
energies. The first years of their wedded life 
were years of quiet happiness, dashed with far 
loss alloy than they had made up their minds to 
expect, and marked with more domestic plea¬ 
sures and a greater share of prosperity than 
they had dared to hope. Under the manage¬ 


ment of the brothers, the Ijttle farm throve be¬ 
yond all precedent in its past history. They 
cut- down encumbering timber, drained the 
waste patches of bog and swamp, deepened one 
portion of the fen e and reclaimed another, 
levelled the-waste quarry, covered its surface 
with now soil, and converted it into a kitchen- 
garden, and, by these improvements, and 
others of a like kind, deprived* the farm of its 
old unhealthy character, and banished the ague 
from the neighbourhood.* These measures 
brought' into cultivation nearly double the 
amount of land which was at first available, and 
if they increased the toils "of the brothers, and 
drove them at times to seek for other aid, they 
told capitally on the amount of tho crops at 
harvest-time, and enabled the family to com¬ 
mence laying up a prevision for a rainy day. 
The women, as the manner is in Normandy, did 
their full share of the out-doof work, and, m ad¬ 
dition to that, managed a small dairy, and a 
prodigous brood of barn-door fowls, whose eggs 
went very far in lieu of butcher’s meat, and in 
spring am^eurly summer were solct in hundreds 
to tho collectors, who came round to gather 
.them for the English market. 

It was about a year after the double wedding 
that Nannettc presented Jacques with a son 
and heir. The joy of this occasion was testified 
in no equivocal manner on tho day of the bap¬ 
tism, when the child received the namo of his 
father, and when every individual of the paris'h, 
related however remotely to the Grignon fa¬ 
mily, wns invited to assist, and accordingly did 
assist at the ceremony. In the following year, 
Cccile followed her sister’s example by bearing a 
son to Paul, who had him named Heuri, opt of 
compliment to old dame Grignpn,.W[ho wished 
to perpetuate the name of her'deceased hus¬ 
band. . Two years afterwards a second child, 
a daughter, was born to'Jacques, and, by 
his especial desire,, bore her mother’s name. 
These three were all the children that it pleased 
Providence to bestow upon tho Pierrots. 

The history of this humble family, if we were 
to trace it from this time forth along the course 
of the ensuing twelve or fifteen years, would 
presqat us with nothing more remarkable than 
may be summed up in a vory few words. 
The children grew healthy and strong, and, 
passing much of their lives in the open air 
under the eyt of their parents*, acquired, with 
simple habits of thought, robust frames of body, 
and that natural courage which is in keeping 
with both. When they grew old enough they 
were sent to the village school—a discipline to, 
which the eldest boy, Jacques, did not take 
kindly, though he submitted £b it with perfect 
willingness and good tempe^. Ho wap slow to 
learn, and for several years remained conning 
tho first elements of instruction, while Henri, 
and afterwards Nannettc, shot rapidly past him, 
and astonished the village pedagogue by Iheir 
docility and progress* The Pierrots, though 
uneducated ^iemscWcs, were profoundly im¬ 
pressed with the value of cdflcation, and spared 
no means within their power to secure it to 
their children. They ransacked the hawker’s 
stcro of book?, and, by a judicious selection of 
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volumes, supplied food of an appropriate kind i 
for the reading 'taste which,' with regard to 
Henri and Nannette, the. experience of school' 
had engendered. Henri was not nine years old ! 
when he began to manifest an extraordinary ap* 
titude in the .use of the pencil,, or rather (for 
of pencils but very few came in his way) of sucl\ j 
substitutes for that indispensable implement as 
his ingenuity could deviso. He drew little : 
.Nannetto in her lone cap and ponderous sabots 
on his slate nt school, and ho chalked up with 
charcoal, on the wall of the VowhousJ flld«grand- 
mothfcr Grignon, cloaked, oaped, tiaraed and 
basketed for tiib* Saturday’s ynarket. The 1 
schoolmaster averred that the little’fellow had 
a decided genius for art, and considered it Ids’*; 


was under to see thaUit u*as not thrown away.. 
Paul scratched his head at this communication, 
and, as a matter of course, had speech with 
Jacques fionccrning it. .The upshot of their 
conference was, that they bought the boy a big 
book of bl ft|1 k leaves and a_ dozen of pencils 
when the bSwkcr came round, ra d set him to 
‘follow his own bent. 

When the lads were old enough to be of use 
on the form, they began to divide their time 
equally between the cultivation of their minds 
and of their father’s land. School could be at¬ 
tended only in the evenings and in the idle days 
of winter. But Henri found time every day for 
the exercise of *his pencil, and grow so skilful in 
the use of it, as to be regarded in the light of g 
phenomenon by the whole village. The pastor, 
who, likemany of his brotherhood in the French 
provinces, dabbled a little in the practice of art, 

• on seeing some of Henri’s sketches, sent for 
him, 1 and made him a present of u few dolours. 

* The possession of these opened a new world to 
the enthusiastic boy,’and he made a use of 
them which w<Ts «80 astonishing to the simple, 
people around him, that 9 II the neighbourhood* 
came to see and admire the productions ot his* 
genius. So long as they lasted, «ho painted 
everything- that came in his way-5-the cattlo, the 
sheep, the fowls, the reedy Jonf. the team at 
plough, and lastlj, to the inexpressible delight 
of his mother, "tm farm of La Gric, with the 
dark wood behind it and every one of its in¬ 
mates, down to the ragged poodle in his,tub, visi¬ 
ble and recognisable in some part of the picture. 

Though Paul was secretly gratified by the ta¬ 
lents of his boy, they were a source of anxiety to 
his mind. He could ill afford to dispense witlr 
his labour on the farm, much less to pay for the 
costly instruction which he knew the lad would 
need in order to have a fair start in his profes¬ 
sion* if. m alb seemed to have settled it, an 
artist he was to bp. Paul, therefore, pondered 
over it a good detu, and all the more that he was 
unwilling to impart his difficulty to Jacques, 
who ho knew would meet it, as he •always did 
anything of the sort, by some self-sacrifice in 
his*favour. Of late* the harvests had not been 
ao good as they usually were ? jthey had not 
reaped an average crop for three years, and 
though.thcy had no dread of want before them, 
they had already tfenched tleeplv on the savings 
of former years; and this was not a time* for 


incurring a new and Wavy expense. Paul could 
not solve the problem, and for n year or two it 
weighed on his mind, while things took their 
natural course. The younger Jacques shot up 
early into a man, and at sixteen stood in stature 
as high as his father, and was equal to any labour 
that man can endure. Henri, on the contrary, 
grew slim and delieatejooking, and nature as 
well as inclination seemed to have destined* him 
to a studions life. 

When, Henri was just turned of fifteen, Hie . 
gooes old grandmother Grignon sickened of a * 
sudden, find died in a few hours. Her death • 
plunged the inmates of La ftrie in the pro- 
foyndest grief, which was not the less poignan^, 
when they heard from the notary, at the reading 
of- her will, the unexpected amount which tho 
old dame’s industry and frugal-management had , 
enabled her ts layby for tho use of her children. • 
Death bad at last solved Paul’s problem fos him, 
snd,.\yhen the dsys of m’ourning were ended, it 
was agreed in a family conncil that tho generaL. 
legacy should be devoted to Henri’s advantage/ 
and expended in procuring him the best, instruc¬ 
tion in .the prpfession for which he, had mani¬ 
fested such a bent. 

In duo time therefore, Paul took hi! son *0 
Paris, and, famished with an introduction from 
the kind pastor to an artist of some note, suc¬ 
ceeded in placing the lad in his instructor’s 
family for an agreed term of threo years. . We 
need not follow the course of the young student. 
Enough to say that lie speedily recommajided 
himself to tho good-will of his master, and by 
the diligent use of his opportunities did credit 
to the instructions he received. Ho competed 
for several prizes in drawing during the first 
year, and was so fortnnate as to win two, which 
were forwarded * to La Grio without delay. 
.None were so pnoud of these proofs of his talent 
’as his little cousin Nannette, who exhibited 
them to all comers, though Henri’s mother, it 
would have been remarked by a careful observer, 
happened seldom to bo out of the way when the 
triumphs of her absent son had to be shown to 
the visitors. But Henri was not content with 
winning medals. When he had mastered tho 
mechanical dctails'of his profession, ho began 
seriously to turn them to account, and in tho 
coui%e of the second year produced some small 
landscapes and scenes of rural life, which M. 
Ferrier, liis master, advised him to forward to 
the annual exhibitipn, and which at onco gained 
the suffrages of the Parfe critics, and met with 
honourable notice in the public journals of tho 
day. You njay bySbre that these journals, by 
some means or other, found their way to La 
Grie, and you may be equally sure tlsat tho 
people there perused them with a pleasure that 
more than repaid the sacrifices they had made. 

Three years is a long period in the estimation 
of the young, and Henri, who began to be home¬ 
sick before it was expirea, thought that it would 
never have an end. How ho longed to seo the 
old home and the old faejss, and hear tho old 
voices of affection once again, only those can 
tell who have dear homes awaiting them, and 
are debarred by circumstances from the delights 
of reunion. But the time came round at last. 
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and, bidding ,U. Fcrrierund his family farewell, 
Henri mounted the lumbering diligence soon 
after dawn, and turned a ioyful face homewards. 

When, ,on the second day’s journey, the dili¬ 
gence came within sight of the cross-road that 
led to La Grie, Henri saw his father’s market- 
cart drawn up at the corner of tho road, and 
could distinguish at half a mile’s distance the 
waving yf hat and handkerchief in welcome of 
his return. He jumped down as the diligence 
popped, and was the next moment in his 
mother’s arms. When be turned to embrace 
Nanne’ttc, he half hesitated to advance. She, 
whom he had left a merry hoyden in sabots and 
pinafore, had grown intoagraceful young woman, 
that he hardly dared to approach ; and had not 
she, all unconscious of his reserve or the cause 
of it, more than jmet his advance, it is likely he 
would have contented himself with a polite bow 
newly imported from Paris, and have stammered 
some complimentary phrase „from tho' .same 
mint. But Nannette, as artless as ever, and 
-quite unaware of the impression she had made, 
failed to notice his embarrassment, or, if she did 
notice it, attributed it to a very natural cause, 
which yet had nothing to do with it—namely, 
the Big it of old scenes and tho rush of old 
memories on returning to tho .beloved home 
from which he had been so long separated. 

How La Gric cheered up at the return of the 
wanderer—how Henri became the lion of the 
village—how father and mother spent the long 
evenings in listening to the tales ‘ of Paris life 
that' llenri told, and the great people with whom 
he had lived and talked—how Nannette came 
and sat with her bauds crossed upon her knee, 
and, with her calm blue eyes looking him, 
listened too, till the distant village was buried 
in sleep, and the very watchdogs had ceased to 
bark—all these things we must leave the reader, 
to imagine for himself, since we have not time* 
to dwell upon them. Neither cgn we dwell on 
tho solitary walks of the young artist, with 
his unquiet heart, and his communings with 
nature and with his own troubled spirit, among 
the well-remembered spots where the sense of 
beauty and tlio ^ove of beauty, and its oneness 
with truth and goodness, had first awoke to his 
childish perceptions—nor how it was at length 
that these far-away rambles were no longer 
solitary, though at times they were almost 
equally silent—but how Nannette came to share 
them. Let it suffice to sav that the young 
cousins, by a custom very common ifi France, 
^ became tatrothed lovers, an event which pleased 
well their respective parent^ “ The angel of 
life and the angel of death,” safs an eastern 
fable, “ walk hand in hand—and truest love 
goes down to death whene’er true love is l^orn.” 

The brothers Pierrot, we have said, were un¬ 
demonstrative men j they spoke by actions and 
not by visible emotioss arid words. Though 
both rejoiced greatly at the betrothal of their 
children, neither spoke much beyond the solemn 
utterance of a blessing upon the union that was 
to be. On the following day, however, instead 
l of separating to their several labours, as usual, 
\thcy went together down to the fen, entered 


the little flat-bottomed boat; and thrust out with 
their nets into tho middle of'the water, with the 
ostensible purpose of fishing, but more with the 
design, it is conjectured, Of sharing each other’s 
society, as they often did through the whole day 
when either good or ill fortune, affected them 
.deeply. They never returned, When evening 
came on and it grew dark, the younger Jacques, 
tiding the cowherd with .him to cafry home the 
supposed catch of fish, went in search of them* 
All was silent in the fen, save where a croaking 
ravcmewbpt the black surface with his. wing ere 
he disappeared to his eyrie. Jacques looked 
long ana called aloud, but nb^ voice replied, only 
the low gurgling among the flags and the burst¬ 
ing of a few bubbles in the centre of the pool. 
At length his eye caught sight of the boat; it 
lay bottom upwards among the flags, and was 
dragged half under by tlic might of something 
in the net curled round the stem. 

When assistance came, ard-other boats were 
launched in the fen, and terrified voices- rang, 
and torches waved in the darkness, the brothers 
Pierrot wcrjjoxlrawn, fast locked and dead in 
each other’s arms, from beneath the half-sunk 
boat. That night was a night of bitter lamenta¬ 
tion and wailing at La Grie. < 


KESWICK AND SOUTHEY. 

It was on the evening of the 6th September, 1855, 
that, leaving our inn at Keswick (the ltoyal Oak), we 
strolled out to search for lodgings, and to enjoy the 
beauties of the hour and the spot. Passing along 
the main street, we soon gained the bridge that 
spans the Greta, and there we stood to gaze on the 
far-famed Skiddaw, rising before ,us r “smooth, 
green and high,” in massy grandeur.". It was 
steeped in the gorgeous hues of the setting su.u, 
and a rich beauteous red—the heath in blossom— 
’painted its sides, and added to the charm of the 
colouring. Never after did we see it look so beau¬ 
tiful as at that moment; and in remembrance it 
seems somewhat like a wondrous charming fairy 
picture of the' imagination. It was but a few 
moments we had leisure to gaze, for we were fain 
to press on in search of an abode; and presently 
we came near a house whose name recalled the 
memory of Southey : for there, during forty years 
of his life’s pilgrimage, did he live—the husband, 
father, friend, and poet. This very brook, trick¬ 
ling along by our side, was the Greta, into which 
he Hung stones till his arm ached, in the exuberance 
of his spirits, and which, when swollen by the 
winter rains, he “ bridged over ” at the bottom of 
his orchard, by piling up heaps of stones, so as to 
step from one to another—" a great work ’’ which 
cost him, he said, “ many a hard day’s sport, holf- 
knee-deep in the water.” Vainly dW we endeavour 
to catch a sight of " Greta Hall.” All we could 
see was a blank wall, and a thick inclosure of sar- 
’ rounding trees. Nor did we afterwards obtain 
access within the domain. Returning from tlTis, 
our first walk ,in the far-famed elysium of these 
romantic regions, we felt the force of the poet’s 
words: 

■ 

“ Ah! that sq-ili beanty, varying in tbe light 

i Of living nature/ cannot be portrayed 
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Uy words, nor bj; Tbo pencil’s silent skill, 
lint is the property of him alone 
Who hath lichcld it, noted it with rare. 

And in his mind recorded it with lore.’’ 

The lakes and nfountaias of this district hare 
been described by numerous tourists; with vivacity 
and a good deal of truthfulness and nature; qnd yet < 
no one can realise the beauty, the variety, and the 
exquisite charm of these delicious scenes who 1ms 
Hot, lor himself, beheld them. Until you have ob¬ 
served the strange,"fantastic, and unexpected effects 
of ligli^ and shadow in these regions, ills Impos¬ 
sible to conceive of qjich bcautics’as are continually 
meeting you at every turn, and awakening a fresh 
surprise at each change of time and atmosphere. 
Here is the difficulty of word-painting. You can¬ 
not give colouring; you cnnnpUdcpict air, sky, and 
clouds; and there are visions of beauty that “ may 
be remembered, but never, never painted by mor¬ 
tal pen,” as. the Bttrick Shepherd says ; “ for after 

■ a', what is any description <by us, puir creturs, o’ 
the works o’ the great God P” 

■ • True; aud yet, in some bright moments, the 
poet’s pencil has been able todo thfe;*n a measure. 
They who have seen the effect described by Southey, 
in tin- following passage, will bo charmed with its 
truthfulness and beauty :— 

“ The mountains on Thursday evening, before the 
sun was quite down, or the moon bright, were all 
of one dead-blue colour; their rifts, rocks, and 
swells, and scars, liad all disappeared, the surface 
was perfectly uniform, nothing but the outline dis¬ 
tinct ; and this even surface of dead-blue, from its. 
unnatural uniformity, made them, though not 
transparent, ■ appear transvious, as though they 
wene of some soft or cloudy texture, through which 
* you .could lqive passed. I never saw any appear¬ 
ance' so perfectly unreal. Sometimes a blazing 
sunset seems fo steep them through and through 
with led light; or, it is 5 cloudy morning, and the 
sunshine slants down through a rift in the clouds, 
and the pillar of light make* the spot, wherevtg it' 
falls, so emerald green, that it looks like a field of' 
paradise. At night you lose the mountains, and 
’ tlic win'd so stirs up the lake, that ft looks like the 
sea by moonlight.” » * 

Gieta Hall commands a fine view of the scenery 
of the valley. It is thus described by Coleridge, 
when be was residing there in 1801. “ This house 
stands on a low hill, the whole front of.which is 
one field and an enormous garden. Behind the 
house is an orchard and a small Wood oil a steep 
slope, at the foot of which Hows the river Greta, 
which flows behind our house, roarii^ like un un-' 
tamed son of the hills, then winds round, and 
glides away in the front: so we live in a peninsula. 
In front we have a giant’s camp; an encamped 
army of tent-lilof mountains, which, by an inverted 
arch, gives a view of another vale. On our right 
die lovely vale* and the wedge-shaped lake of 
Bassenthwaite; and on our left, Uerwentwater and 
Lodure, full in view, and the fautastia mountains 
of Borrowdale. Behind us the massy Skiddaw, 
smooth, green, high? wjth two chasms, and a 
tent-like ridge ift the large* A layer scene you 
have not seen in dll your wanderings." In this 
liuine Sputhey eventually settled do\^n; at first 
unwillingly, for liis mind was full of Spain and the 
exquisite beauties of Cintra; jintf his " dreams” 


inclined him “ to Lisbon as a resting-placo ;” for 
he was, he said, “ really attached to that country, 
and, odd as it might seem, to the people.” He had 
found hospitality there, and even kindness, when 
he was a stranger and in want; and then, too, he 
missed “ southern luxuries, the fruits, the nines;” 
i and, above all, “ the glorious sun in heaven.” So 
the consulship at Lisbon, was the dav-drenm of 
his wishes, for “ when one is dreaming, Gl'osvcnor, 
you know . . . !” / 

With tlysc prepossessions it was no wonder thftb 
his filfet impressibns of the lake scenery were not 
equal to w»at they might otherwise have been. 
He dreaded the climate, and the A vile, dark, rainy 
clouds,” which paralysed his energies, and was for 
ever taking cold or getting sore eyes; whereon 
lie -recommenced “growling at clouds and Cum¬ 
berland weather;” but by-nnd-by 1m got accli¬ 
mated,. and then, with a burst of delight, he said, 

“ As 1' bgcojne more familiar with these mountains, 
the racye is their-sublimify felt and understood. 
How wonderful they are! How awful in tliSir, 
beauty! All the poet part of me will be fed and 
fostered here.” And he yielded himself up to the 
potent snell of “ the ghosts of old Skiddaw and 
Great ltobinson, the whole eye-wantonness of luke3 
and mountains, and the host of loveliest sccnA 
that lay close at hand.” And, having unco nestled 
down into his mountain home, he loved it, and 
clave to it, and never left it but with regret, to 
return to it with joy and gladness. For beauty of 
prospect, as \w have seen, this abode was unri- 
, vailed in attrSfctions. The interior arrangeqjpts 
were peculiar. The room in which Southey wrote 
was the largest in the house, and commanded six 
distinct landscapes: “ the two lakes, the vale, the 
river an£ mountains, the mists and clouds and sun¬ 
shine making endless combinations, as if heaven 
and earth were forever talking with eacii other.” 

This retreat was tilled witli the choicest of his 
Ebooks, arranged with much-taste, according to his 
fashion, with dqp regard to size, colour, and con¬ 
dition. The rest of the house consisted of a great 
many small rooms, connected by long passages, 
all of "which, with groat ingenuity, were made 
available for bolding books, every wall being lined 
from top to bottom with them.. These earefully 
accumulated and mtfcli prized treasures were the 
pride of his eyes and the joy of his heart. Great 
pains* had been taken to render some of the old 
books, in their vellum and parchment bindings, 
ornamental furnituro for his shelves; and those 
volumes of lesser value, which hnd become ragged 
and dirty, Re caused fo be covered, or rather bound, 
in coloured cotton prints, for the sake of making 
them clean and resjeetablo in their appearance. 
This work dev&lved upon the ladies of his family; 
his daughters, aided by any female friend* who 
might be staying with them, were tasked to show 
their skill in th% busi/iess; and not fewer than 
1200 to 1400 volumes were so bound by them at 
different times, filling completely one room, which 
•he playfully designated the Cottonian Library. 
Much amusement was caused by the plan adopted 
of suiting the pattern to the contents of the book— 
a quaker work or volume of Sermons being clad in 
sober drab, while poetry figured in some flowery 
design ; and not unfrequently a sly pieee of satire 
was conveyed in the choice of a covering for the 
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production of some v/eft known author. His 
library, at the time of his death, is said to have 
consisted of about 14,000 volumes—a large number 
of books to have been collected by one of such 
limited means: and what a never-failing source of 
delight had they been to him! “ I want iny books, 
and nothing else," he writes, in the depth of one 
wintry season. “ Of tlif only three visitable •fami¬ 
lies within reach, one is fled for the winter, and 
the othefs are flying; and I was going to say I 
aw alone, but that the sight of the Bible, and 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Speifeer, on my (table, 

. and Caistanhcda, and Barros, and OsoYio, at my 
elbow, tell me I am in the best of all possible 
company. Everything, at present, looks, from,my 
window, like the confectioners’ shops at this season 
in London -, and Skiddaw is the hugest of twelfth 
cakes. But when I go down to the lake-side, it 
would puzzle all my comparison-compounding 
fancy, to tell you what it looks like .thpre; the 
million and trillion forths of beauty soon bptHe all 
de&criptioii.” 

’ The beauties of the winter colonring in moun¬ 
tainous countries have excited the surprise and 
admiration of the passing stranger, and formed 
the theme of the resident lovers of nature. It is 
s&d tliit a greater variety exists in the winter 
colouring of the mountains than in their summer 
hues, so as to leavo little cause of regret when the 
splendour of autumn is passed away. The oak 
coppices on the mountain sides retain bright red 
and russet leaves; the birch stands out conspicuous 
with its silver stem and puce-coloured twigs, and 
the Sollies, with green leaves and scarlet berries, 
are now left visible, being no longer concealed by 
the summer foliage of the deciduous trees. The 
ivy, too, clothes the stems and boughs of 11(0 trees, 
and climbs up the steep rocks. The deep summer 
green of the lierbago is succeeded by the rich 
orange olives of the ferns, the,mosses, and the 
lichens, whose forms and colours are a source - of 
inexhaustible admiration. Add to, this the beau¬ 
tiful effect of the hoar-frost and drifted snow, with 
all the varieties they create, and the painter will 
find the materials for his art, or rather, will admire, 
while despairing to imitate. 

After this digression we return to the poet, who 
draws in another letter a droll picture of his per- 
sonal"appearance when hybernating. “ This Kams- 
chatka weather," he writes, “ has affected my eyes; 
they are better, howevcv, which I attribute to an 
old velvet bonnet of Edith’s, converted, without 
alteration, into a most venerable studying-cap for 
my worship. It keeps my ears -warm, Snd 1 am 
' disposed to believe that, having the sides of my 
head cold, affected the eyesr* v V'ou may imagine 
what a venerable, and, as the French say, pene- 
trating^ air this gives me. Hair, forehead, - eye¬ 
brows, and eyes, are hidden; nothing appenr.s but 
nose, and that is so cold that I expect every morn¬ 
ing when I get out of bed to see the snow lie on 
tho summit of it.” 

With the swallows came the tourists, and flocks 
of friends and visitors; and then Southey would 
relax the labours of his study, and plan some joyful 
excursion among the neighbouring mountains. Of 
these parties he was the life and soul, usually head¬ 
ing tho “ infantry," and thinking little of a walk of 
twenty-five miles, even when he was past sixty. 


There were various chosen places which he used to 
revisit annually; and occasionally grand meetings 
took'place with Mr.-Wordsworth and his family 
and friends at a point atiout half way between 
Keswick and Rydal. At thede times as many as 
fifty persons used sometimes to meet, 
r Another delight was to efflise on t ho lake in his 
boat. Wciting to bis nephew lieutenant Southey, he 
saf a: “ The lake is about four miles in length, and 
between one and two in breadththis beautiful' 
basin is clepr as crystal, and shat in by mountains 
on evefy Side excepting one, opening to the n. w. 
We arc very frcqubntly upon i^ Harry and 1 being 
both tolerably good boatmen; and sometimes we 
sit in state, and the women row ns—a way of 
manning a boat which Will amuse you.” 

Sometimes, at the, call of business, or for the 
sake of relaxation, an absence from home became 
necessary. But there was always a pang at leav¬ 
ing, and he half playfully, half"tenderly, dwells 
on the dear delights he must* forego»" Oh dear; 
oh dear, there is such a comfort in one's old coat 
and old shoes, one’s own chair andjiwn fireside, 
one’s own iwdting-desk and own library—-with a 
little girl climbing up my neck, and saying, 1 Don't 
go to London, papa-—you must stay with Edith 
and a little boy, whom I have taught to'spcak tho 
language of cats, dogs, cuckoos, and jackasses, etc. 
before he can articulate a word of his own there 
is such a comfort in all these things, that trans¬ 
portation to London for four or five weeks seems 
a heavier punishment than any ‘faults of miue 
deserve.” 

Tho return home, however, made ample 
amends. Onco, coming from a visit to’the con¬ 
tinent, he reached the neighbourhood of Keswick 
too late to find the children up. Three hours 
would liave carried him borne; but he preferred to 
pass the night at Mr. Wordsworth’s, - that he 
might be. welcomed by th’o wholo household: for 
.ho said, “A return home under "fortunate circum- 
fctanfes has something of the character of a 
triumph, and requires daylight." In his “ Pilgrim¬ 
age to Waterloo,” he has given a vivid picture of 
his domestic happiness in the account of tho return 
home♦ •• 

“ Soon all and each came crowding round to share 

The cordial greeting, the beloved sight.; 

What welcoming of hand and lip were there! 

And when these overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 

Lite hath no yurcr, deeper liappiuess.” 

Nor did th^cenery of his homo lose any of its 
attractions b“ foreign travel. In reply to tho 
inquiries of a friend on this subject, he writes: 
“ Does this country, you aRk, appear flat and 
unprofitable, after Alpine scenery P Certainly not. 
It has lost very little by tho*«.ompllrison, and that 
little will soon ka regained. Skiddaw is by mueh 
the most imposing mountain, for iW height, that I 
have yet seen. Many mountains whicli'are actually 
as high again from their base, do not appear to 
more advantage. I find here.the charm of propor¬ 
tion, and would not exchange Derwentwater For 
the lake of Geneva, though 1 would gladly enrich 
it with tho fruit trees and luxuriant beauties of a 
Swiss summer. Their waterfalls, indeed, ■ reduce 
ours to inaigniflepnee; but, on the other hand, all 
their streams auu rivers are hideously discoloured, 
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so that that which should bo ono of the greatest 
charms of the landscape, is, in reality, a disgusting 
part of it.” . 

Twice during his life he visaed Norfolk, the 
scenery of which, forcing s» entire a contrast with 
his usual outlook, seems to have interested him 
much. He sity«: “ This part of England looks as 
if nature had wearied herself with adorning tire 
rest with lull and dale, anti squatted down here t» 
rtfsfc herself. The unbroken horizon impresses me, 
appearing so much wider thanN^t sea, and the sky¬ 
scapes wjjiidi it affords. I haa the same 'infyrcs- 
sion in passing through Picardy, and if I lived in 
such a country should, perhaps, findas many beau¬ 
ties pi the sky as I do here upon the earth. Any¬ 
where I could find food (hr the heart and the 
imagination, at those times ’“lsen we are open to 
outward influences, excepfriu great cities. I could 
be very happy in Buch a home as this.” In an 
epistle written in‘blank verse, to Mrs. Southey, 
during one of these Norfolk visits, he thus expresses 
his feelings 

• , “ Even where , 

Nature is lovely : on the mountain bright, 

V Or whore the embosomed mountain glen displays 
Secure sublimity, or wlicio around 
The undulating mu face gently slopes 
"With nlingled hill and valley, everywhere 
Nature is lovely ; even in scenes like these, 

AVhern not a hillock breaks the unvaried plain, 

The eje may iiud new charms thut seeks delight 
At eve I walk abroad; the setting sun 
ir.vth softened with a calm and mellow hue 
The cool fresh air; l«-Iow, a bright expanse, 

The waters of the JSroad lie luminous. 

J gaze around; the unbounded plain presents 
Ocean immensity, whose circling line 
The bending heaven shuts in. So, even Imre 
, *]Uothitiks I could he well content to fir 

AIv sojourn ; grow familiar with these scenes* 

, dill time-ant} memory make them dear hi me, 

And wish a 8 other home.” 

• 

These lines wore written before the pbet had 
found a fixed habitation. In his ultimate choice of 
an abode, he was certainly nibst happy. For mifny 
years alter lie settled at Keswick ho tag ted the full 
delight of domestic happiness; anfl in this his 
loving heart found its all-sufficient jqy. The death 
of his only son 'was the first bffiw struck at the 
root of his earthly ftdiss, and great indeed and 
irrecoverable was that loss. Yet it was with the 
chastened feeling of a subdued and filial spirit that 
lie said, shortly after that event; “ No Aau can 
possibly have been happier; and this moment, 
when I am suffering from almost the severest loss 
that coukl have befallen me, I am richer, both in 
heart and hope, than if God had never given me 
the child whom it hath pleased him to takeaway. 
-My heart has been exercised with better feelings 
during his life, ai|d is drawn nearer towards heaven 
by hi! removal. . Little did I think how 

soon and- how literally my own words were to be 
l'ulfiljpd e * 

* To earth I should have sunk in my doepair,. 

IIud*I not clasped the cross, nnd been supported there.* " 

lit the education df ljis children, and in his 
whole boniestic**tharacter,.there much both 

pleasing and instructive, and well calculated to 
attract admiration, and secure respec| and affec¬ 
tion. It is not, however, our object to give a 
sketch of Southey’s* life and liigtofy, nor to speak 


of his writings and opinions 1 , except as they have 
'relaticn to the beauties of nature by which lie was 
surrounded, and in the daily'contemplation and 
enjoyment of which his spirit took delight. In a 
letter addressed to his young daughter Edith, 
there is a passage which shows how skilfully he 
rould turn to use the natural love of his children 
for thrf objects of sublimity «ud beauty which had 
charmed their infant minds. He had preseijtel her 
with a bible as a new year’s gift, and ho’ rccom- 
mendsjher <*> make a dally practice of reai|ing <9 
portiorJ of the sacred word night and morning. 

“ This way?’* he says, “ is, I verily believe, the 
surest way of ‘profiting by the scriptures. In the 
course of this easy and regular perusal, the system 
of religion appears moro and more coherent, its “ 
truths are felt inoro intimately, and its precepts 
and doctrines reach the heart, as slow showers 
penetrate llio ground. In passages which have 
been repeatedly heard and road, some new force, 
sotne peculiar meaning, some homo application 
which had before been overlooked, will frequently 
come out, and you will, find, in thus recurring* 
daily to the bible, as you have done among the 
lakes and jnountojns which you lovo so well, in the 
word of God, as in his works, beautieB and effects 
and influences as /reah as they are inexlinftstibliff 
I say this from experience.” 

As years advanced, there seemed to bo a still 
fonder love for his home; and he said: “ I am 
every year discovering new scenes of beauty. Here 
1 shall probable pass the remainder of my days; 
•our church stiwids at n distance from the toyu i. 
unconnected with any other buildings, and so as to 
form a strikingand beautiful feature in the vale. Tho 
churchyard is as open to the eye and to the breath 
ofhcaveigns if it were a Druid's place of meeting. 
Then; I snail take up my lust abode, and it is some 
satisfaction to think so—-to feel as if I were at 
anchor, and shouldrfhifL my berth no more.” 

•’ Nor were these anticipations disappointed. In 
*thc homo lie hadjoved, ho at length drooped and 
•died. Painful was the cloud that obscured his 
last years; but the time of his release came, and 
in the Inontli of March, 1843, worn out in mind 
and body, ho quietly fell asleep. 

It was a dark stormy morniqg when he was 
borne to his last restftig-placo at the western end 
of the beautiful churchyard of Crosthwaite. There 
lay Ids beloved children, Herbert, Emma, and 
Isabel—and there Edith, >liis faithful helpmate 
of forty years; few besides his own family and 
immediate neighbours followed his remains. His 
'only intimlte friendf w^hm-reach, Mr. Word a- 
worth, crossed the hills that wild morning to be 
present. * 

To that last? resung-place we found our way 
before we left Keswick, nnd as we raised ouj eyes 
|froin tjie stone on which his name and that of nis 
Edith are inscribe^, nntj lifted them to the ” ever¬ 
lasting hills” that rise behind the abode of the dead, 
we thought of the words inscribed by his friend 
Upon his monument• 

“ Ye vales and hills, whose beauty hither drew 
The poet’s steps, and fixed him here; ouyou 
Ills eyes have closed. . .g . 

His joys, his griefs, lmve vanish'd like a cloud 
From bkiddaw’s top; but he to lleavt-n was vowed 
Through a life long and pure, and steadfast faith 
Calmed in bis soul the fear of change and death.” 
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THE LEISURE HOUR, 




OLD AGE. 

SoLUMlf and end, onr being's light dochncth 
In its, late evening hours, 

Aud mom nfully its wintry cunset shinetlt * 

Over life’s fading dowers. 

Y envy and worn, the aged form reposeth « *' 

Before the close of day; • 

IJfeary and uurefresh’d, the eye uncloscth . * 

With morning’s earliest ray. • 

. Ynd hope, no move her cheering radiance hlendeth 
With long’ll-for days to come; 

“ Desire shall fail,” because tho old man tundeth 
East to his narrow homo. 

E'en f,ow, its shadows o'er bis spirit linger, • • • 
And dim bis failing sight; * • • 

While Time's uplifted hand, with warning linger. 
Points to the coming Night 1 

In the gay scenes of mirth he hath “ no oleasure,” 

As in the days gone by: 

Ar d bett'r thus, if but his heart and treasure 
Be surely fix’d on high. 

Then, as with hcanty clad, the ruin hoary 
Smiles in the sunset's glow; 

So from tire Father’s throne, a solemn glory 
Illumes the aged brow. . j 

Youth’s restless passions, manhood's pride unbending, 
AH vanquish’d now, or dead; 

Life's storms forgotten, in the '■aim descending 
Upon the saintly hc.Ii. 

He sees but, in the giave’s unfolding portal, 

Tho door of his release ; 

There the tired wanderer finds 3 rest immortal, 

The war-worn soldier, peace. 



He hails each passing trial, as the token 
Of his dear Father’s love; 

An earthly treasure reft, a fond tie broken, 

But to be join’d abovu. 

The loving looks, that light earth’s .oudest greeting, 

.flfoi o mock his darkening eye; 

They shnll not smile unseen, to bless our meeting 

In onr bright home on high. 

« 

Earth’s sweetest music on bis dull ear falleth 
With an unheeded tone; 

Yet heareth he the “still small voice,’’.that cal is til, 

“ Come t for thy task is dora.” 

For ms, who yet stand on the scene of trial, 

Tho battle-field of life. 

Of its high duties lie there no denial. 

No flinching from the strife! , 

\ i 

Dark doubts, strong passions, evil thoughts, will haunt us; 

We may not yield, nor flee; 

And, “ in an hour we know rut,” may confront us 
Life’s last, dread enemy. 

Oh I he onr conflict earnest, and enduring 
Our fearless trust on high; 

The strength we pray for ihtUl he ours, insuring 
Our final victory. 

u. non 9. 


THE . BRIDGE OF-TRUTH. 

It chanced a farmer, with his son, 

From market walk’d, their labour done. 

The son, in travels far abroad, 

With scenes remote,his miuu had stored; 

Yet home returning not more wire. 

Though richer in amusing lies. 

A mastiff dog iyiw pass’d them by, 

And caught the son’s admiring eye. 

“ This dog," he said, “ puts me in mind 
Of one far nobler of its kind, 

Which in ray travels once I riw, 

LargA than any Known - before. 

It was, I think, as large, indeed, 

As neighbour Stedman’s famous steed; 

I’m stAc you never had a horse 
To rival it in size or fora).” 

“ Your tale is marvellous, my son, 

But think not yours the only one; 

For I a prodigy can tel., 

To match your wondrous story well— 

A bridge we come to, by-aud-bj, . . 

That lets down all who leU a Ue; 

Down to {ho gulf below they fall, 

And vainly for deliverance call. 

'Tis said, nono ever yet could find 
The artist ,vho this work design'd; 

But, sure it is, this very day. 

We both shall cioss it in our way.” 

The startled youth turn’d deadly pale,' 
Astonish'd at the fearful tide. 

“ Nay, father, I lime said too much, 

’Tis clear the case could not ho such; 

For I remember being told, 

The dog was only nine months old ; 

Aud yet it was a erratum rare, 

To wliich no others could compare: 

I’m confident that it was quite 
Your very tallest heifer’s height.” 

As nearer to the bridge they prest, 

Again liis site the youth address'd -. 

“ Large as our lieifev, did I say, 

The (log I met the other day ? 

Nay. for that matter, yo.r’re too wise 
To think a dog could bo this sijcr; 

But I could on my honour state, 

That it w as pretty r.jur as great, 

And, if I may believe my eyes. 

Just like iv lull-grown calf in size.” 

The fatal bridge now close at hand,, 

The stripling makes a final stand— ’ 

" Father, at what a rate you v. ilk! 

Is this the bridge of which you talk r 
Hear me, the truth I will declare: . 

This foreign dog was not so rare, 

But much like others in its .size, 

With little create surprise." 

The bridge thus brought him to the test. 

And all his lnlsehoods were confest! 

TBFre is a bridge which must be pass’d 
By one aud all of us at last; 

To those whose refuge is in lies, 

'Twill he, alas! a “ bridge o f aigli?.” 

Beneath it is a gulf of woo, 

Where those who “ love a lie ’’ must go; • 

But over, on the other aide, 

A beauteous prospect, fair and wide. 

Once landed on this fearful bridge, 

One step advanced upon its ridge. 

Eternal truth, without disguise, , 

Will hurst upon our startled eyes. 

May He w'n. is the Way, the Truth, 

Direct aright the steps of youth, 

To do what’s plensiug ip his eyej. 

And “ false ways " utterly despise. 

I , # El.il)> EOEBETS. 











